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university of Kiel, 1896^-1905. 

Algernon' Charles Swinburne. 

See the biographical article: Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 

Anson Daniel Morse, M.A., LL.D. 

Emeritus Professor of History at Amherst College, Mass. Professor at An 
College, 1877-1908. 

Arthur Everett Shipley, M.A., D. Sc., F.R.S. 

Master of Christ’s College _Cambridge.__ Reader in Zoology, Cambridge Univc 


Master of Christ’s College Cambridge. Rc 
loint-editor of the Cambridge Natural HisU 

at Bradford Technical College. 


Archibald Frank Becke. 

Captain, Royal Field Artillery. Ai 

1740-1905; &c. 

A. F. Hutchison, M.A. 

Sometime Rector of the High Schoo 
Arthur Francis Leach, M.A. 

Barrister-at-law, Middle Temple. ( 
Formerly Assistant-Secretsrv to th 
College, Oxford, 1874-1 


to the History of Tactics, I 


lbf.rt Frederick Pollard, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Professor of English History in the University 
of London. Assistant-Editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, 1893-1901.- 
Author of England under the Protector Somerset; Life of Thomas Cranmcr; Henry 
VIII. ; & c. I 


Arthur Philemon Coleman, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Professor of Geology in the University of Toronto. Geologist, Bureau of Mines,- 
Toronto, 1893-1910. Author of Reports of the Bureau of Mines of Ontario. 

Arthur Symons. 

Sec the biographical article. Symons, Arthur. 

Alan Summerly Cole, C.B. 

Formerly Assistant-Secretary, Board of Education, South Kensington. Author of 
Ornament in European Silks ; Catalogue of Tapestry, Embroidery, Lace and Egyptian 
Textiles in the Victoria and Albert Museum; &c. 

Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Gifford 
Lecturer in the University of Aberdeen, 1911. Fellow of the British Academy. 
Author of Man’s Place in the Cosmos ; The Philosophical Radicals; See. 

Aloys von OrelLi. 

Formerly Professor of Law io the University ol Zurich. Author of Das Staatsrecht 


Westphalia, Treaty of. 


Webster, John. 


Whig Party. 


Wasp (in part ); 

Weevil (in part). 

Wool, Worsted and Woollen 
Manufactures. 


Waterloo Campaign. 


Wallace, Sir William. 


Waynllcte, William; 
William of Wykeham. 


Walsingham, Sir Francis; 
Wishart, George; 

Wolsey, Cardinal. 


Zodiac. 

Vulture; Wagtail; Warbler; 
Waxwing; Weaver-bird; 
Wheatear; Whitethroat; 
Wigeon; Woodcock; 
Woodpecker; Wren; 

Wryneck; Zosterops. 

Yukon Territory. 

Villicrs de P Isle-Adam, 

Comte dc. 


Weaving: Archaeology and Art. 


Weber’s Law; 

Wolff, Christian (in part). 
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A. W. H.* 
A. W. Hu. 

A. W. H. 


C. P. A. 

C. F. K. 

C. H. Ha. 

C. H. T.* 


C. L. K. 


C. W. R. 

D. B. M. 
D. F. T. 


D. H. 


D. H. S. 

D. R.-M. 


Arthur William Holland. 

Formerly Scholar of St John's College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray’s Inn, 1900. 
Rev. Arthur Wollaston Hutton. 

Rector of Bow Church, Cheapside, London. Formerly Librarian of the National 
English Saints ; &c. 

Alexander Wood Renton, M.A., LL.B. 

Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. Editor of Encyclopaedia of the Laws 
of England. 

Benjamin Eli Smith, A.M. 

Editor of the Century Dictionary. Formerly Instructor in Mathematics at Amherst 
College, Mass., and in Psychology at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Editor of the Century Cyclopaedia of Names-, Century Allas-, &c. 

B. Heckstall-Smith. 

t Racing Union; Secretary of the Yacht Racing Association. Yachting 


Editor of The Field. 


effield University. Formerly F 

.. . _issioner and Commander-in-Chie _ 

e; Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar; Consul-Genera 
, 1900-1904. 


{widukind; Witan. 

| Wiseman, Cardinal. 

| Waste. 

| Whitney, William Dwight. 
| Yachting. 

Yue-chi. 


st City of London (Royal -j Wilderness: Grant’s Campaign. 


be Norwegians; £ 

Carlton Huntley Hayes, A.M., Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of History in Columbia Uni\ 
of the Ar ! - —- 


y, New York City 


f Victor III. and IV. (Popes)-, 
er ^ Visconti {Family). 


Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., F.S.A. 

Assistant-Secretary to the Board of Education. Author of 'Life of Henry 
of Chronicles of London and Stow's Survey of London. 


| Vienna, Congress of. 
r Warwick, Richard Beau¬ 
champ, Earl of; 
Warwick, Richard Neville, 


L York, Richard, Duke of. 


ie History of Geography, -j ZemarchuS. 


Charles Raymond Beazley, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Birmingham. " 

Merton College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the His 
Lothian Prizeman, Oxford, 1889. Lowell Lecturer, Boston, 

Henry the Navigator-, The Dawn of Modern Geography, &c. 

Charles Walker Robinson, C.B., D.C.L. 

Major-General (retired). Assistant Military Secretary, Headquarters of the Artnv, 
1890-1892. Governor and Secretary, Royal Military Hospital, Chelsea, 1895-* 
1898. Author of Strategy of the Peninsular War-, See. 

David Binning Monro, M.A., Litt.D. 

See the biographical article: Monro, David Binning. 


Donal 


Francis Tovev. 


Director, British Schoolat At 
md, 1899. 


Goldberg Variations, and analys 

David George Hogarth, M.A. 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Museu 
of the British Academy. Exca 
Ephesus. 1904-1905; Assiut, 190c 
1897-1900. Director, Cretan Explc 
David Hannay. 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author ot Short History of the Roya 
Navy; Life of Emilio Castelar ; &c. 

Du kin field Henry Scott, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Professor of Botany, Royal College of Science, London, 1885-1892. Formerb 
President of the Royal Microscopical Society and of the Linnean Society. Autho 
of Structural Botany ; Studies in Fossil Botany ; See. 

David Randall-Macive-r, M.A., D.Sc. 

Curator nf Egyptian Department, University of Pennsylvania. Formerly Worceste 
Reader in Egyptology, University of Oxford. Author of Medieval Rhodesia; Sic. 


| Wolf, Friedrich August, 
r Victoria, Tommasso L. da; 

) Wagner: Biography {in part) 
} and Critical Appreciation; 
l Weber: Critical Appreciation. 


| Williamson, William Crawford. 
J Zimbabwe. 
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uty College, Cambridge. Professor in Yorkshire United Independent College, -j Zwingii. 

Clarke, M.D., F.R.C.S. f 

jeon to the Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, and Consulting Ophthalmic J Vision: Errors of Refraction, 
<con to the Miller General Hospital. Vice-President of the Ophthalmological j &c. 

;ety. Author of Refraction of the Eye; &c. I 


ic History of Palladius " s [ Wadding, Luke. 


-j Whittier, John Greenleal. 

' VillaneUe; Virelay; 
Vosmaer, Carel; 

Waller, Edmund; 
Walloons: Literature-, 

- Watson, Thomas; 

Weils, Charles Jeremiah; 
Wennerberg, Gunnar; 
Winther, Christian; 
Wordsworth, Dorothy. 


JND Owen, F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary’s Hospital, London, and tc 
Great Ormond Street, London. Chevalier of the Legior 
4 Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. 


n Ray Lankestfr, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D., D.C.L. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. President of the British Associa 
tor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in University Collegi 

:or of the Natural History Departments of the British Museum, 


Vice-President of the Royal S 

Elihu Thomson, A.M., D.Sc., P 


Frederick George Meeson Beck, M.A. f 

Fellow and Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge. \ Wessex - 

Francis John Haverfield, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. r 

Camdcn Pi if Ancient History in the University of Oxford ow of I , 

nose College. Formerly Censor, Student, Tutor and Librarian of Christ Church. Watlhlg Street. 
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World’s Policy, the Leipzig Campaign-, the Jena Campai , 


President of the Geologists’ Association, I 
Frederick York Powell, D.C.L., LL.D. 
See the biographical article: Powell, Fre 


Rev. George Albert Cooke, M.A., D.D. [ 

Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture in the University of Oxford, I 
and Fellow of Oriel College. Canon of Rochester. Hon. Canon of St Mary’s 1 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. Author of Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions-, &c. I 
George Collins Levey, C.M.G. r 

Member of the Board of Advice to the Agent-General for Victoria. Formerly Editor ) 


r Victoria Falls; 
j Victoria Nyanza (in 
l Zambezi; Zululand. 


] Victoria ( Australia): History. 


George Fleming, C.B., LL.D., F.R.C.V.S. f 

Formerly Principal Veterinary Surgeon, War Office, London. Author of Animal < 
Plagues: their History, Nature and Prevention. I 

George Frederick Deacon, LL.D., M.Inst.M.E., F.R.M.S. (1843-1900). r 

Formerly Engineer-in-Chief for the Liverpool Water Supply (Vyrnwy Scheme),' 
and Member of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Borough and Water 1 
Engineer of Liverpool, 1871-1879. Consulting Civil Engineer, 1879-1909. Author I 

George Francis Robert Henderson. f 

See the biographical article: Henderson, George Francis Robert. \ 


f William II., King of the 
I Netherlands; 

] William III., King of the 
1 Netherlands; 

William the Silent; 
l William II., Prince of Orange. 


George Jamieson, C.M.G., M.A. 

Formerly Consul-General at Shanghai, and Consul and Judge of the Supre 
Shanghai. 

George James Turner. 

Barrister-at-law, Lincoln’s Inn. Editor of Select Pleas of the Forests for 


George Walter Prothero, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 

Editor of the Quarterly Review. Honorary Fellow, for 
College, Cambridge. Fellow of the British Academy. Pi 
University of Edinburgh, 1894-1899. Author of Life and 
fort: &c. Joint-editor of the Cambridge Modern History. 


y Fellow of King’s 
sor of History in the 
es of Simon de Mont- 


v fwasp (in part); 
\ Weevil (in part). 


r Vigny, Alfred de; 

J Villehardouin, Geoffroy de; 
l Villon, Francois; Voltaire. 

*{ William IV., King of England. 


ev. Grirfithes Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D. 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly Tutor in Hebrew and Old 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. 


- Wahhabis; Waqidi; 
Ya'qubI; Yaqut; 

, Zamakhshari; Zuhair. 
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Hugh Chisholm, M.A. 

Formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the Ilth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Co-editor of the loth edition. 


Victoria, Queen; 

Walter, John; 

Ward, Mrs Humphry; 

Wilde, Oscar; 

. Wordsworth, William f in pari) 


Rev. Horace Carter Hovf.y, A.M., D.D. \ 

Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the Geological 

Society of America, the National Geographic Society and the Socictt; de Sp#16ologie. J Wyandotte Cave. 

Author of Celebrated. American Caverns ; Handbook oj Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 


H. De. 

H. E. R.* 


H. F. G. 

H. H. C. 


Hippot.yte Df.lehaye, S.J. 

Bollandist. Joint Editor of the Acta Sanctorum ; and the Analecta Bollandiana 


| Vincent, St; Vitus, St. 


Herbert Edward Ryle, M.A., D.D. 

Dean of Westminster. Bishop of Winchester, 1903—1911. Bishop of Exeter, 1901- 
1903 Formerly Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge; 
and Fellow of King’s College. Author of On Holy Scripture and Criticism-, &c. &c. 
Hans Friedrich Gadow, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Strickland Curator and Lecturer on Zoology in the University of Cambridge. 
Author of “ Amphibia and Reptiles " in the Cambridge Natural History-, &c. 


Westcott, Brooke Foss. 




Sir Henry Hardinge Cunynghame, K.C.B., M.A. 

Assistant Under-Secretary, Home Office, London. Vice-President, Institute of. 
Electrical Engineers. Author of various works oil Enamelling, Electric Lighting, 


Watch (in part). 


H. H. W. 

H. Ja. 

H. J. C. 

H. Lb. 

n. L. J. 

H. M. C. 
H. M. V. 


H. W. R * 

I. A. 

I. J. C. 


Rev. Henry Herbert Williams. M.A. f 

Fellow,_ Tutor and Lecturer in Philosophy, Hertford College, Oxford. Examining J 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Llandalf. 

Henry Jackson. M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., O.M. f 

College. Fellow of the British Acatlemy. Author of Texts to illustrate the History of j 
Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle. I 

Henry James Chaney, I.S.O. (1842-1906). j 

Formerly Superintendent of the Standards Department of the Board of Trade, J 
and Secretary to the Royal Commission on Standards. Represented Great Britain a 
at the International Conference on the Metric System, 1901. Author of Treatise on 
Weights and Measures. L 


University Lecturer in 1 


Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Member of Council of the RoyaH 
Society, 1894-1896. Royal Medallist, 1902. President of London Mathematical 

Society, 1902-190- A--* 1 - ‘ rr..a..„a-e.- I 

enry Lewis Jone 
Medical officer in 
Medical Electi' 

Electricity; &c. 

Hector Munro Ciiadwick, M.A. 

Fellow and Librarian of Clare College, Cambrid; 

Scandinavian. Author of Studies on Anglo-Saxon I 
Herbert Murray Vaugiian, M.A., F.S.A. f 

Keble College, Oxford. Author of The Last of the Royal Stuarts-, The Media \ 
Popes-, The Last Stuart Queen. L 

Henry Richard Tedder, F.S.A. f 

Secretary and Librarian of the Athenaeum Club, London. \ 

Henry Sturt, M.A. f 

Author of Idola Theatri ; The Idea of a Free Church ; Personal Idealism. ! 

Henry Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. f 

University Reader in Phonetics, Oxford University. Corresponding Member of the 1 
Academies of Munich, Berlin, Copenhagen and Helsingfors. Author cf A History | 
of English Sounds since the Earliest Period-, A Primer of Phonelus-, &c. I 


Henry William Carless Davis, MA. '■ 

Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford,-! 
1895-1902. Author of England under the Normans and Angemns- Charlemagne. 


Rev. Henry Wheeler Robinson, M.A. r 

Professor of Church History in Rawdon College, Leeds. Senior Kennicott Scholar, J 
Oxford, 1901. Author of “ Hebrew Psychology in Relation to Pauline Anthropo-1 
iogy ” in Mansfield College Essays; See. ’ [ 

Israel Abrahams, M.A. r 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cambridge. J 
Formerly President, Jewish Historical Society of England. Author of A Short 1 
History of Jewish Literature-, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages , Judaism ; &c. I 

Isaac Joslin Cox, Pn.D. r 

Assistant Professor of History in the University of Cincinnati. President of the J 
Ohio Valley Historical Association. Author of The Journeys of La Salle and his 1 


Will: Philosophy. 

Xenocrates; 

Xenophanes of Colophon; 
Zeno of Elea. 


Weights and Measures: 

Scientific and Commercial. 


Wave. 


X-Ray Treatment. 


Woden. 

Wales: Geography and 
Statistic and History. 

Wood, Anthony a. 

Vischer, Friedrich Theodor. 


Volapuk. 

Wace, Rcbert; 

Walter of Coventry; 

William I., King of England; 
William II., King of England; 
William of Malmesbury; 
William of Newburgh. 

Zechariah (in part). 


Wise, Isaac Mayer; 
Zunz, Leopold. 


Wilkinson, James. 
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J A. E. 

J. A. F. 

J. A. H. 
J. Bt. 

J. Bu. 

J. E. O. 

J. F.-K. 


J. F. M‘L. 
J. Ga. 



J. G. R. 

J. G. Sc. 

J. H. F. 
J. H. M. 

I. J. L.* 

J. L. W. 
J. Mac. 


J. Mu.* 


J. M. J. 

J. M. M. 


ip University of Cambridge, j 

John Ambrose Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. I 

Pender Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University of London. Fellow of J 
University College, London. Formerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, 1 
and University Lecturer on Applied Mechanics. Author of Magnets and Electric I 

John Allen Howe. f 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geologv, London. Author of J 
The Geology of Building Stones. ' l 

James Bartlett. f 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, &c., at King's J 
College, London. Member of the Society of Architects. Member of the Institute of 1 


- U B 


:: Burroughs, John. \ 

Julius F.mil Olson, B.L. . f 

Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Literature at the University of Wisconsin. 
Autnor of Norwegian Grammar and Reader. 

James Fitzmaueice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. f 

Gilmour Professor of Spanish Language and Literature, Liverpool University. 
Norman McColl Lecturer, Cambridge University. Fellow of the British Academy.' 
Member of the Royal Spanish Academy. Knight Commander of the Order of 
Alphonso XII. Author of A History of Spanish Literature ; tec. 


James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D. 

See the biographical article: Gairdner, James. 


John Gray McKendrick, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S. (Edin.). I 

Emeritus Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. Professor of y 
Physiology, 1876 1906. Author of Life in Motion-, Life of Helmholtz-, Sat. I 

John George Robertson, M.A., Ph.D. |" 

Professor of German Language and Literature, University of London. Editor of the J 
Modern Language Journal. Author of History of German Literature-, Schiller after ] 
a Century ; ter. I 

Sir James George Scott, K.C.I.E. [ 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern Shan States. Author of Burma-A 
The Upper Burma Gazetteer. L 


John Henry Middleton, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A., D.C.L. (1846-1896). f 

Slade Piolessor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge, 1886-1895. Director 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 1889-1892. Art Director of the South 1 
Kensington Museum. 1892-1896. Author of The Engraved Gems of Classical 
Times-, Illuminated Manuscripts in Classical and Mediaeval Times. ( 

Rev. John James Lias, M.A. r 

Chancellor of Llandaff Cathedral. Formerly Hulsean Lecturer in Divinity and Lady J 
Margaret Preacher, University of Cambridge. Author of Miracles, Science and 

Jessie I.aidlay Weston. J 

Author of Arthurian Romances unrepresented m Malory. i 

James MacQuef-n, F.R.C.V.S. , 

Professor of Surgery at the Royal Veterinary^ College, London. F.ditor of Fleming’s J 

edition); and Neumann’s Parasites a 
Animals (2nd edition). 

John Muir, A.M., LL.D. 

n search ^of the De Long expedition. Author ot The "j 

John Miller Gray (1850-1894). r 

Art Critic Curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 1884-1894. Author J 
of David Scott, R.5.A.-, James and William Tassie. j 

John Morris Jones, M.A. f 

Professor of Welsh at the University College of North Wales, Bangor. Formerly! 
Research Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Author of The Elucidarium in Welsh ; 1 

John Malcolm Mitchell. 1 

Sometime Scholar ol Queen’s College, Oxford. Lecturer in Classics, East London A 
College (University of London). Joint-editor of Grote’s History of Greece. [ 


Watt, James. 


Voltmeter; Wattmeter; 
Wheatstone’s Bridge. 


Wealden; Wenlock Group. 


Wall-coverings. 
Whitman, Walt. 
Vinland. 


vaiamediana, Count de; 
Villena, Enrique de; 
Zorrilla y Moral, Jose. 

Werwolf (in part). 

York, House of. 


Welding (in part). 
Vision; 


Wieland, Christoph Martin. 


Wa. 

Xenophon (in part). 


Vitruvius; 

Wren, Sir Christopher; 
Zuccaro I.-II. 


Ward, William George. 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. 


Veterinary Science (in part). 


Yosemite. 

Wilkie, Sir David. 

Wales: Literature and 
Language. 

Winckelmann (in part). 
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:v. John Telford. 
Wesleyan Methodist C 


JostPH Thomas Cttnmko.uam, M.A., F.Z.S. 

Lecturer on Zoology at the South-Western Polytc 
of University College, Oxford, and Assistant Pn 
University of Edinburgh. Naturalist to the Mar. 
James Vernon Bartlet, M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Church History, Mansfield College, 

James Williams, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 

All Souls Reader in Roman Law in the University 
College. Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln's Inn. Aut 


[Wesley (Family)-, 

| Wesley, John; 

’ ’ [ Wesleyan Methodist Church- 

I Vladimir: Government (in part ) 
Volga (in part); 

Vologda: Government (in part) 
Vyatka: Government (in part) 
I Warsaw: Poland (in part)] 
Yakutsk (in part)] 
l Yeniseisk (in part). 


or of The Apostolic -I vinet, Alexandre R, 


r Warranty; Water Rights; 

J Will (Law)-, 

l Women (Early Law)-, Writ. 


Karl Frifdrich Geldner, Fh.D. 

Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the University of Mi 
Author of Vedische Sludlen ; &c. . 

Kingsley Gariand Jayne. 

Sometime Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. Matthew Arnold Prizeman 
Author of Vasco da Gama and his Successors. 

Kathleen Schlesinger. 

Editor of The Portfolio of Musical Archaeology. Author of The Instrument: 
Orchestra. 

Count Lutzow, Litt.D., D.Ph., F.R.G.S. 

Chamberlain of H.M. the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia. Hon Mer 
the Royal Society of Literature. Member of the Bohemian Academy, &c. . 
of Bohemia : a Historical Sketch ; The Historians of Bohemia (Ilchester L 
Oxford, 1904); The Life and Times of John Hus ; &c. 

Louis Duchesne. 

See the biographical article: Duchesne, Louis M. O. 

Leveson Francis Vernon-IIarcourt, M.A., M.Inst C.E. (i8;q-I9o7). 

r< >r of Civil Eng in; at . live Coll e,I ndon, 1882-11 - Mi 
Rivers and Canals-, Harbours and Docks] Cml Engineering as applied i-. 


r Vielle; Viol; Virginal; 
j le -j Wind Instruments; 

I Xylophone. 


rVivianite; Wad; 

,i I Wavellite; Willemite; 

1-j Witherite; WoUastonite; 
l Zeolites; Zoisite. 
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y . &c -^Western Australia: History. 


Watts, George Frederick. 

I Virgil: The. Virgil Legend. 


Nigeria. Corresponding i 
>r of Thought Transference 


' Week; 

-j Werwolf (in part ); 

Witchcraft. 


{ Vladimir: Government (in part ); 
Volga (in part); 

Vologda: Government (in part ); 
Vyatka: Government (in part)-, 
Warsaw: Poland (in part ); 
Yakutsk (in purl)-, 

Yeniseisk (in part). 


thor of Manual of Comparative Philology. 


R. J. M. 





R. K. D. 


R. L.* 


R. L. P. 


S. N. 


T. As. 

T. A. A. 
T. A. C. 

T. Ba. 

T. H. B. 
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Sir Robert Kennaway Douglas. 

Formerly Professor of Chinese, Kind's College, London. Keeper of Oriental Printed 
Books and MSS. at the British Museum, 1892-1907. Member of the Chinese 
Consular Service, 1858-1865. Author of The Language and Literature of China-, 
Europe and the Far East-, &c. 


Richard Lydexker, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S. 

Member of the Staff of the Geological Survey of India, 1874-1882. Author c 
Catalogue of Fossil Mammals, Reptiles and Birds m the British Museum; The De, 
of all Lands-, The Game Animals of Africa-, &c. 


Reginald Lane Poole, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 

Keeper of the Archives of the University of Oxforc 
Fellow of the British Academy. Editor of the E 
of Wycliffe and movements for Reform; &c. 


Political History of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 1513-1900; The First Romanov. 
1613-1725; Slavonic Europe: the Political History of Poland and Russia fro: 
1469 to 1796; &c. 


F.R.I.I 

.. ..tectum! A 

:sponding Memh 


Wade, Sir Thomas F. 

Viscacha; Vole; 

Walrus (in part); 

Water-Deer; Weasel; 

Whale (in part); 
Whale-fishery; Woll (in part)-. 
Wombat; Zebra (in part); 
Zoological Distribution. 

i Wyelifie (in part). 
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VETCH, in botany, the English name for Vicia saliva, also 
known as tare, a leguminous annual herb with trailing or climb¬ 
ing stems, compound leaves with five or six pairs of leaflets, 
reddish-purple flowers borne singly or in pairs in the leaf-axis, 
and a silky pod containing four to ten smooth seeds. The 
wild form, sometimes regarded as a distinct species, V. angusli- 

cultivated vetch, winter and spring vetches: the former, a 
hardy form, capable of enduring frost, has smoother, more 
cylindrical pods with smaller seeds than the summer variety, 
and gives less bulk of stem and leaves. The spring vetch is a 
more delicate plant and grows more rapidly and luxuriantly 

The name vetch is applied to other species of the genus 
Vicia. Vicia orobus, bitter vetch, and V. sylvalica, wood 
vetch, are British plants. Another British plant, Hippocrepis, 
is known as horseshoe vetch from the fact of its pod breaking 
into several horseshoe-shaped joints. Anlhyllis mdneraria 
is kidney-vetch, a herb with heads of usually yellow flowers, 
found on dry banks. Astragalus is another genus of Legumi- 

Yetches are a very valuable forage crop. Being indigenous 
to Britain, and not fastidious in regard to soil, they can be 
cultivated successfully under a great diversify of circumstances, 
and are well adapted for poor soils. By combining the winter 
and spring varieties, and making several sowings of each in its 
season at intervals of two or three weeks, it is practicable to 
have them fit for use from May till October, and thus to carry 
out a system of soiling by means of vetches alone. But it is 
usually more expedient to use them in combination with grass 
and clover, beginning with the first cutting of the latter in May, 
taking the winter vetches in June, recurring to the Italian 
ryegrass or clover as the second cutting is ready, and afterwards 
bringing the spring vetches into use. Each crop can thus be 
used when in its best state for cattle food, and so as gratefully 
to vary their dietary. 

Winter Vetches .—There is no botanical difference between 
’Winter and spring vetches, and the seeds being identical in 
appearance, caution is required in purchasing seed to get it of 


the right sort. Seed grown in England is found the most 
suitable for sowing in Scotland, as it vegetates more quickly, 
and produces a more vigorous plant than that which is home¬ 
grown. As the great inducement to cultivate this crop is the 
obtaining of a supply of nutritious green food which shall be 
ready for use ahout the ist of May, so as to fill up the gap which 

the ordinary summer food, whether for grazing or soiling, it is 
of the utmost importance to treat it in such a way that it may be 
ready for use by the time mentioned. To secure this, winter 
tares should be sown in August if possible, but always as soon 
as the land can be cleared of the preceding crop. They may 
yield a good crop though sown in October, but in this case will 
probably be very little in advance of early-sown spring vetches, 
and possess little, if any, advantage over them in any respect. 
The land on which they are sown should be diy and well sheltered, 
clean and in good heart, and be further enriched by farmyard 
manure. Not less than 3J bushels of seed per acre should be 
sown, to which some think it beneficial to add half a bushel of 
wheat. Rye is frequently used for this purpose, but it gets 
reedy in the stems, and is rejected by the stock. Winter beans 
are hetter than either. The land having been ploughed rather 
deeply, and well harrowed, it is found advantageous to deposit 
the seed in rows, either by a drilling-machine or by ribbing. 
The latter is the best practice, and the ribs should be at least 
a foot apart and rather deep, [that the roots may be well 
developed before top-growth takes place. As soon in spring as 
the state of the land and weather admits of it, the crop should 
be hoed betwixt the drills, a top-dressing at the rate of 40 bushels 
of soot or 2 cwt. of guano per acre applied by sowing broadcast, 
and the roller then used for the double purpose of smoothing 
the surface so as to admit of the free use of the scythe and of 
pressing down the plants which may have been loosened by 
frost. It is thus by early sowing, thick seeding and liberal 
manuring that this crop is to be forced to an early and abundant 
maturity. Mav and June are the months in whiefi winter 
vetches are used to advantage. A second growth will be 
produced from the roots if the crop is allowed to stand: but it 
is much better practice to plough up the land as the crop is 
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cleared, and to sow turnips upon it. After a full crop of vetches, 
land is usually in a good state for a succeeding crop. When the 
whole process has been well managed, the gross amount of cattle 
food yielded by a crop of winter vetches, and the turnip crop 

considerably to exceed what could be obtained from the fullest 
crop of turnips alone, grown on similar soil, and with the same 
quantity of manure. It is useless to sow this crop where game 
abounds. 

Spring vetches, if sown about the ist of March, will be ready for 
use by the ist of July, when the winter vetches are just cleared 
off. To obtain the full benefit of this crop, the land on which it 
is sown must be clean, and to keep it so a much fuller allowance 
of seed is required than is usually given in Scotland. When the 
crop is as thick set as it should be, the tendrils intertwine, and 
the ground is covered by a solid mass of herbage, under which 
no weed can live. To secure this, not less than 4 bushels of 
seed per acre should be used if sown broadcast, or 3 bushels if in 
drib*. The latter plan, if followed by hoeing, is certainly the 
best; for if the weeds are kept in check until the crop is fairly 
established, they have no chance of getting up afterwards. 
With a thin crop of vetches, on the other hand, the land is so 
certain to get foul, that they should at once be ploughed down, 
and something else put in their place. As vetches are in the 
best state for use when the seeds begin to form in the pods, 
repeated sowings are made at intervals of three weeks, beginning 
by I he end of February, or as early in March as the season admits, 
and continuing till May. The usual practice in Scotland has 
been to sow vetches on part of the oat break, once ploughed 
from lea. Sometimes this does very well, but a far better 
plan is to omit sowing clover and grass seeds on part of the 
land occupied by wheat or barley after a crop of turnips, and 
having ploughed that portion in the autumn to occupy it with 
vetches, putting them instead of seeds ” for one revolution of 
the course. 

When vetches are grown on poor soils, the most profitable 
way of using them is by folding sheep upon them, a practice 
very suitable also for clays, upon which a root crop cannot 
safely be consumed in this way. A different course must, 
however, be adopted from that followed when turnips are so 
disposed of. When sheep are turned in upon a piece of tares, 
a large portion of the food is trodden down and wasted. Cutting 
the vetches and putting them into racks does not much mend 

manure unequally distributed over the land. To avoid those 
evils, hurdles with vertical spars, betwixt which the sheep can 
reach with head and neck, are now used. These are set close 
up to the growing crop along a considerable stretch, and shifted 
forward as the sheep eat up what is within their reach. This 
requires the constant attention of the shepherd, but the labour 
is repaid by the saving of the food, which being always fresh and 
clean, does the sheep more good. A modification of this plan 
is to use the same kind of hurdles, but instead of shifting them 
as just described, to mow a swathe parallel to them, and fork 
this forward within reach of the sheep as required, repeating 
this as often during the day as is found necessary, and at night 
moving the sheep close up to the growing crop, so that they may 
lie for the next twenty-four hours on the space which has yielded 
food for the past day. During the night they have such pickings 
as have been left on the recently mown space and so much of the 
growing crop as they can get at through the spars. There is 
less labour by this last mode than the other, and having practised 
it for many years, we know' that it answers well. This folding 
upon veLches is suitable either for finishing off for market sheep 
that are in forward condition, or for recently weaned lambs, 
which, after five or six weeks’ folding on this clean, nutritious 
herbage, are found to take on more readily to eat turnips, and to 
thrive better upon them, than if they had been kept upon 
the pastures all the autumn. bheep folded upon vetches 
must have water always at command, otherwise they will not 


As spring-sown vetches are in perfection at the season when 


pastures usually get dry and scanty, a common practice is to 
cart them on to grass land and spread them out in w'isps, to be 
eaten by the sheep or cattle. It is, however, much better either 
to have them eaten by sheep where they grow, or to cart them to 
the homestead. 

VETERAN, old, tried, experienced, particularly used of a 
soldier who has seen much service. The Latin veteranus (veins, 
old), as applied to a soldier, had, beside its general application 
in opposition to tiro, recruit, a specific technical meaning in the 
Roman army. Under the republic the full term of service 
with the legion was twenty years; those who served this period 
and gained their discharge ( missio ) were termed emeriti If they 
chose to remain in service with the legion, they were then called 
vetcrani. Sometimes a special invitation was issued to the 



VETERINARY SCIENCE (Lat. vdcrinarius, an adjective 
meaning “ conned ed with beasts of burden and draught,” 
from veteriims, “ pertaining to yearlings,” and Vilnius, “ a calf ”),* 
the science, generally, that deals with the conformation and 
structure of the domesticated animals, especially the horse; 
their physiology and special racial characteristics; their breed¬ 
ing, feeding and general hygienic management; their pathology, 
and the preventive and curative, medical and surgical, treat¬ 
ment of the diseases and injuries to which they are exposed; 
their amelioration and improvement; their relations to the 
human family with regard to communicahlc maladies; and 
the supply of food and other products derived from them for 

deal mainly with veterinary science in its relation with medicine, 
as other aspects are treated under the headings for the par¬ 
ticular animals, &c. In the present edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Brilannica the various anatomical articles (see Anatomy for a 
list of these) are based on the comparative method, and th„ 
anatomy of the lower animals is dealt with there and in the 
separate articles on the animals. 


History. 

There is evidence that the Egyptians practised veterinary 

we turn to the Greeks that '.re ohtain any very definite informa¬ 
tion with regard to the state of veterinary as well as human 
medicine in antiquity. The writings of Hippocrates (460-377 
B.c.) afford evidence of excellent investigations in comparative 
pathology. Diodes of Carystus, who was nearly a contem¬ 
porary, was one of the first to occupy himself with anatomy, 
which he studied in animals. Aristotle, too, wrote on physiology 
and comparative anatomy, and on the maladies of animals, 
while many other Greek writers on veterinary medicine are 
cited or copied from by Varro, Columella and Galen. And we 
must not overlook Mago of Carthage (200 b.c.), whose work in 
twenty-eight books was translated into Greek and was largely 
used by Varro and Columella. 
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The explanation may perhaps be that the successful practice 
of this branch of medicine more clearly than m any other 
depends upon the careful observation of facts and the rational 
deductions to be made therefrom. No special doctrines seem, 
in later times at least, to have been adopted, and the dominating 
sentiment in regard to disease and its treatment has been a 

pathological investigation, rarely indeed on philosophical ol 
abstract theories. In this way veterinary science has become 
pre-eminently a science of observation. At times indeed it has 
to some extent been influenced by the doctrines which have 
controlled the practice of human medicine—such as those of 
Broussais, Hahnemann, Brown, Rasori, Rademacher and others 
—yet this has not been for long: experience of them when 
tested upon dumb unimaginative animals soon exposed their 
fallacies and compelled their discontinuance. 

Of more moment than the cure of disease is its prevention, 
and this is now considered the most important object in con¬ 
nexion with veterinary science. More especially is this the case 
with those contagious disorders that depend for their existence 
and extension upon the presence of an infecting agent, and 
whose ravages for so many centuries are written largely in the 
history of civilization. Every advance made in human medicine 
affects the progress of veterinary science, and the invaluable 
investigations of Davaine, Pasteur, Chauveau, Lister and 
Koch have created as great a revolution in veterinary prac¬ 
tice as in the medicine of man. In “ preventive medicine ” 
the benefits derived from the application of the germ theory 
are new realized to be immense; and the sanitary police 
measures based on this knowledge, if carried rigorously into 
operation, must eventually lead to the extinction of animal 
plagues. Bacteriology has thrown much light on the nature, 
diagnosis and cure of disease both in man and animals, and it 
has developed the beneficent practice of aseptic and antiseptic 
surgery, enabling the practitioner to prevent exhausting 
suppuration and wound infection with its attendant septic 
fever, to ensure the rapid healing of wounds, and to undertake 
the more serious operations with greater confidence of a success¬ 
ful result. 

The medicine of the lower animals differs from that of man 
in no particular so much, perhaps, as in the application it makes 
of utilitarian principles. The life of man is sacred; but in the 

tion to health or usefulness, pecuniary considerations gener¬ 
ally decide against the adoption of remedial measures. This 
feature in the medicine of domesticated animals brings very 
prominently before us the value of the old adage that “ pre¬ 
vention is better than cure.” In Great Britain the value of 
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veterinary pathology in the relations it bears to human medicine, 
to the public health and wealth, as well as to agriculture, has not 
been sufficiently appreciated; and in consequence but little 
allowance has been made for the difficulties with which the 
practitioner of animal medicine has to contend. The rare 

in the earliest, stages of disease, and when this would prove 
most amenable to medical treatment; delay, generally due to 
the inability of those who have the care of animals to perceive 
these early stages; the fact that animals cannot, except in a 
negative manner, tell their woes, describe their sensations or 
indicate what and where they suffer; the absence of those 
comforts and conveniences of the sick-room which cannot be 
called in to ameliorate their condition; the violence or stupor, 
as well as the attitude and structural peculiarities of the sick 
creatures, rvhich only too frequently render favourable positions 
for recovery impossible; the slender means generally afforded 
for carrying out recommendations, together with the oftentimes 
intractable nature of their diseases; and the utilitarian in¬ 
fluences alluded to above—all these considerations, in the great 
majority of instances, militate against the adoption of curative 

notwithstanding these difficulties, veterinary science has made 
greater strides since 1877 than at any previous period in its 
history. Every branch of veterinary knowledge has shared in 

in the domain of pathology, led by Nocard in France, Schiitz 
and Kitt in Germany, Bang in Denmark, and McFadycan 
in England. Bacteriological research has discovered new dis¬ 
eases, has revolutionized the views formerly held regarding 
many others, and has pointed the way to new methods of 
prevention and cure. Tuberculosis, anthrax, black-quarter, 
glanders, strangles and tetanus furnish ready examples of the 
progress of knowledge concerning the nature and causation of 
disease. These diseases, formerly attributed to the most varied 
causes—including climatic changes, dietetic errors, peculiar 
condition of the tissues, heredity, exposure, close breeding, [ 
overcrowding and even spontaneous origin—have been proved 
beyond the possibility of doubt to be due to infection by ' 
specific bacteria or germs. 

In the United Kingdom veterinary science has gained distinc¬ 
tion by the eradication of contagious animal diseases. For 
many years prior to 1865, when a government veterinary 
department was formed, destructive plagues of animals had 
prevailed almost continuously in the British islands, and 
scarcely any attempt had been made to check or extirpate them. 
Two exotic bovine diseases alone (contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
or lung plague and foot-and-mouth disease) are estimated to 
have caused the death, during the first thirty years of their 
prevalence in the United Kingdom, of 5,549,780 cattle, roughly 
valued at £83,616,854; while the invasion of cattle plague 
(rinderpest) in 1865-66 was calculated to have caused a money 
loss of from £5,000,000 to £S,000,000. The depredations made 

appalling; and in India the loss brought about by contagious 
diseases among animals has been stated at not less than 
£6,000,000 annually. The damage done by tuberculosis—a 
contagious disease of cattle, transmissible to other animals 
and to man by means of the milk and flesh of diseased beasts— 

how widely this malady is diffused. But that terrible pest of 
all ages, cattle plague, has been promptly suppressed in England 
with comparatively trifling loss. Foot-and-mouth disease, 
which frequently proved a heavy infliction to agriculture, has 
been completely extirpated. Rabies may now be included, 
with rinderpest, lung plague and sheep-pox, in the category 
of extinct diseases; and new measures have been adopted for 
the suppression of glanders and swine fever. To combat such 
diseases as depend for their continuance on germs derived from 
the soil or herhage, which cannot be directly controlled by 
veterinary sanitary measures, recourse has been had to pro¬ 
tective inoculation with attenuated virus or antitoxic sera. 


The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has an efficient staff 
of trained veterinary inspectors, who devote their whole time 
to the work in connexion with the scheduled diseases of animals, 
and are frequently employed to inquire into other diseases of 
an apparently contagious nature, where the circumstances are 
of general importance to agriculturists. 

Veterinary science can offer much assistance in the study 
and prevention of the diseases to which mankind are liable. 
Some grave maladies of the human species are certainly derived 
from animals, and others may yet be added to the list. In 
the training of the physician great benefit would be derived 
from the study of disease in animals—a fact which has been 
strangely overlooked in England, as those can testify who 
understand how closely the health of man may depend upon 
the health of the creatures he has domesticated and derives 
subsistence from, and how much more advantageously morbid 
processes can be studied in animals than in our own species. 

Although as yet few chairs of comparative pathology have 
been established in British universities, on the European 
continent such chairs are now looked upon as almost indis¬ 
pensable to every university. Bourgelat, towards the middle 
of the 18th century, in speaking of the veterinary schools he 
had been instrumental in forming, urged that “ leurs portes 

conservation des homines, auront acquis par le nom qu’ils 
se seront fait le droit d’interroger la nature, chercher des 
analogies, et verifier des idees dont la conformation ne peut etre 
qu’utile a l’espece humaine.” And the benefits to be mutually 

inspired Vicq d’Azyr to elaborate his Nouveau flan de la 
conshtuhon de la militant en France, which he presented ta 
the National Assembly in 1790. His fundamental idea was to 
make veterinary teaching a preliminary (le premier iegri) and, 
as it were, the principle of instruction in human medicine. His 
proposal went so far as to insist upon a veterinary school being 
annexed to every medical college established in France. This 
idea was reproduced in the Rapport sur Pinstruction pubhque 
which Talleyrand read before the National Assembly in 1790. 
In this project veterinary teaching was to form part of the 
National Institution at Paris. The idea was to initiate students 
of medicine into a knowledge of diseases by observing those of 
animals. The suffering animal always appears exactly as it 
is and feels, without the intervention of mind obscuring the 
symptomatology, the symptoms being really and truly the 
rigorous expression of its diseased condition. From this point 
of view, the dumb animal, when it is ill, offers the same diffi¬ 
culties in diagnosis as does the ailing infant or the comatose 

Of the other objects of veterinary science there is only one 
to which allusion need here be made: that is the perfectioning 
of the domestic animals in everything that is likely to make 
them more valuable to man. This is in an especial manner 
the province of this science, the knowledge of the anatomy, 
physiology and other matters connected with these animals 
by its students being essential for such improvement. 

Diseases of Domestic Animals. 

Considerations of space forbid a complete or detailed descrip¬ 
tion of all the diseases, medical and surgical, to -which the 
domesticated animals are liable. Separate articles are devoted 
to the principal plagues, or murrains, which affect animals— 
Rinderpest, Foot-And-Mouth Disease, Pleuro-Pneumonia, 
Anthrax, &c. Reference will be made here only to the more 
important other disorders of animals which are of a communic¬ 
able nature. 


Diseases of the Horse. 
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__,..but should not 

•, food will often be taken if offered from 

... 1-. ...... --- -c -1.. man g eri 


operate most freely in restoring health. This can best be rendered 
—er indifferent a horse may be to caressing or kind atten- 

___pain will often apparently endeavour to attract notice 

and seek relief from those with whom he is lamiliar. Fresh air and 
cleanliness, quiet and comfort, should always be secured, if possible. 
The stable or loose-box should be warm, without being close, and 
free from draughts. If the weather is cold, and especially if the 
horse i* suffering from inflammation of the air-passages, it may be 
necessary to keep up the temperature by artificial means; but great 
care should be taken that this does not render the air too dry to 
breathe. The surface of the body can be kept warm by rugs, and 
the legs by woollen bandages. Yet a sick horse is easily fatigued 
and annoyed by toe much clothing, and therefore it is better to 
resort to artificial heating of the stable than to overload the body 
or impede movement by heavy wrappings. If blankets are used, it 
is well to place a cotton or linen sheet under them, should the horse 
have an irritable skin. For bedding, long straw should be employed 
as little as possible, since it hampers movement. Clean old litter, 
sawdust or peat-moss litter is the best. If the hoofs are strong, 
and the horse likely to be confined for some weeks, it affords relief 
to take off Lhe shoes. Tying up should be avoided, if possible, 
unless it is urgently required, the horse being allowed to move 
about or lie down as he may prefer. 

When a sick horse has lost his appetite, he should be tempted to 
eat by offering him^such food asjvill be enticing u; ~ - l — 1J 

askk the hand, . 

tiorse. Whether the animal be fed from a bucket 
manger, any food that is left should be thrown aw’a,. 
receptacle well cleaned out after each meal. As a rule, during 

or inflammatory symptoms, while supporting the strength. The 
following list comprises the usual laxative foods employed: green 
gra^s, green wheat, oats and barley, lucerne, carrot*, parsnips, 
gruel, bran mash, linseed and bran mash, boiled barley, linseed tea, 
hay tea and linseed oil. Green grass, lucerne, and similar articles 
of food if cut when in a wet state, should be dried before being gi 
Boiled grain should be cooked with very little water, so that it l...., 
be floury and comparatively dry when ready; a little salt should be 
mixed with it. One gallon of good gruel may be made with a pound 
of meal and cold water, which should be stirred till it boils, and 
afterwards permitted to simmer over a gentle fire till the fluid is 
quite thick. To make a bran mash, scald a stable bucket, throw 
out the water, put in 3 lb of bran and 1 oz. of salt, add 2\ 
pints of boiling water, stir up well, cover over and allow 
the mash to stand for fifteen or twenty minutes until 
cooked. For a brail and linseed mash, boil slowly for tw 
hours 1 ft> of linseed, so as to have about a couple of 
thick fluid, to which 2 lb of bran and 1 oz. of sail 
added. The whole should be stirred up, covered over and allowed 
to steam as before described. The thicker the mash the more readily 
will the horse eat it. Linseed tea is made by boiling 1 ft) of lin¬ 
seed in a couple of gallons of water until the grains are quite soft. 
It may be economically made by using less water to cook the linseed, 
and afterwards making up the quantity of water to about a gallon 
and a half. Hay tea may be prepared by filling a bucket, after 
scalding it, with good sweet hay, pouring in as much boiling water 
as the bucket will hold, covering it over, and allowing it to stand 
until cold, when the fluid may be stiained off and given to the horse. 
This forms a refreshing drink. Linseed oil, in quantities of from 
1 oz. to 6 oz. daily, may be mixed with the food; it keeps the 
bowels in a lax condition, has a good effect on the skin and air-' 
passages, and is useful as an article of diet. When debility has to 
be combated, as in low fever or other weakening diseases, strengthen¬ 
ing and other easily digested food must be administered, though 
some of the foods already mentioned, such as boiled grain,^answer 

malt, P corn > , &c , are often prescribed with this object. Milk may be 
given skimmed or unskimmed; a little sugar may be mixed with it; 
and one or two gallons may be given daily, according to circum¬ 
stances. One or two eggs ma^ be given beaten up with a^little 

or they inay be boiled hard and powdered, and 
A quart of stout, ale or porter may be given two or three times a da} 

or a half to one bottle of port wine daily. ‘ ' . 

salt added, are very useful when con vales 
As a rule, a sick horse should have as mucl 
though it may be necessary in certain 
and to have the chill taken off ; but it 

__ „ . ... „ _ _th, nostrils, 

e>es ami forehead with ck&n wtoter, to which h, little en&ilyplus 
or sanitas may be added. Rub the legs and ears with the hand, 
take off the clothing, and shake or change it onre a dav, and if 
agreeable rub over the body with a Soft cloth. Exercise is of course 


not required during sickness or 
allowed will depend ui 
it is not ordered too early, or carried too far at first. 

Much care is required in administering medicines in the form of 
ball or bolus; and practice, as well as courage and tact, is needed 
in order to give it wutliout danger to the administrator or 
the animal. The ball .should be held between the fingers Adm/n/s- 
of the^right hand ,^t lie tips of the first jind fourth being medicine 

placJi on Uie upper side of the ball; the right hand is thus made 
as small as possible, so as to admit of ready insertion into the mouth. 
The left * - J - - 1 *- - —J 

of the tongue. The 


ball to be carried still farthe 

side of the neck, to note the passage of the ball down the gullet. 
Many horses keep a ball in the month a considerable time before 
they will allow it to go down. A mouthful of water or a handful 
of food will generally make them swallow it readily. It is most 
essential to have the ball moderately soft; nothing can be more 
dangerous than a hard one. 

To administer a drink or drench requires as much care as giving 
a ball, in order to avoid choking the horse, though it is unattended 
wiLh risk to the administrator. An ordinary glass or stone bottle 
may be used, providing there are no sharp points around the mouth; 
but cither the usual drcnching-horn or a tin vessel with a narrow 
mouth or spout is safer. It is necessary to raise the horse’s head, 
so that the nose may be a little higher than the horizontal line. 
The drink must be given by a person standing on the right side 
(the attendant being in front or on the left side of the horsfc), the 
cheek being pulled out a little, to form a sack or funnel, into which 
the medicine is poured, a little at a Lime, allowing an interval now 
and again for the horse to swallow. If any of the fluid gets into the 
windpipe (which it is liable to do it the head is held too high), it 
will cause coughing, whereupon the head should be instantly lowered. 
Neither the tongue nor the nostrils should be • - r - -~ J 

Powders may be given in a little mash or gruel, \ 


interfered W. 

.. j . 0 -. _ _ 0 _, -11 stirred up, or 

.a tlic drinking w&tcr. 

If a wide surface is to be fomented (as the chest, abdomen or 
loins), a blanket or other large woollen elotli should be dipped in 
water as hot as the hand can comfortably bear it, moderately wrung 
out and applied to the part, the heat and moisture being retained 
by covering it with a waterproof sheet or dry rug. When it has 
lost some of its heat, it should be removed, dipped in warm water 
and again applied. In eases of acute inflammation, it may be 
necessary to have the water a little hotter; and, to avoid the 
inconvenience of removing the blanket, or the danger of chill when 
it is removed, it may be secured round the body by skewers or twine, 
the hot water being poured on the outside of the top part of the 
blanket by any convenient vessel. To foment the feet, they should be 
placed in a bucket or tub (the latter with the bottom resting wholly 
on the ground) containing warm water; a quantity of moss litter 
in the tub or bucket prevents splashing and re■ ■ ' 


e frequently; 
1 in the milk. 


Scalded oats, with a little 
ence is nearly completed. 


tissues, and, when antiseptic, cleansing and promoting healthy 
action in wounds. To be beneficial they should be large 
and always kept moist. For applying poultices to the feet, P°ulticca. 
a piece of sacking, or better a poultice-boot, supplied by saddlers, 
may be used with advantage. Poultices are usually made with 
bran ^though this has the disadvantage ot drying quickly, to prevent 

boiling water and stirring until a soft mass is produced; with this 
..charcoal in powder is mixed, and when ready to be 

- --- .. - -, spongiopiline 

usefully employed. A piece ol sufficient size is steeped 
-r, applied to the part, covered with oned silk or water¬ 
’s;, and secured by tapes. Even an ordinary sponge, 

—-: water and covered with waterproof material, makes 

a good poulticing medium; it is well adapted for the throat, the 
Space between the branches of the lower jaw, as well as for the lower 
joints of the limbs. 

to empty the posterior part of the bowels. They can be administered 
by a large syringe capable of containing a quart or more 
of water, with a nozzle abouL 12 in. long, or by a large 
funnel with a long nozzle at a right angle. Water, Soap and . 

introduces llie^no/zlc, smeared with oil or lard, very ^gently and 
injected will depend on the nature of the malady and the size of 
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Epizootic lymphangitis is a contagious eruptive disease of the 
horse caused by the cryptococcus farcimmosus, and characterized 
by nodular swellings and suppuration of the superficial Bolzooik , 
lymphatics. Infection can be transmitted by mediate 
or immediate contagion. The eruption usually appears 
on the limbs, but it may occur on the body or on the head *" 


pies or pustules, running into deep, ragged-edged ulcers, and 
etimes on the septum large patches of deep ulceration. The 
harge from the nose adheres to the nostrils and upper lip, and 
infiltrated nasal lining, impeding breathing, causes snuffling 


th discharge from the eyes and nose, and thirst a 
liest symptoms. Then there is difficulty in swallowin 
h the development of swelling between the branch 
aw, which often causes the water in drinking to 1 
jgh the nose and the masticated food to be droppt 
:h. The swelling is hot and tender, diffused, and ur 


pus. Relief is now experienced 


it the breathing isinterfered 
it suffocation is threatened. 
?ular form, and the swelling, 


latent glanders generally presents few definite sym 
d animal may have a discharge from the nose, 


&al of food, rise of temperature, swollen fetlocks, with 
r cough, nasal catarrh and other symptoms of 'a common 
i rest in the stable the horse improves, but a one-sided 
arge continues, the submaxillary gland enlarges, and, 


The swelling may be fomented with 
The poultice may be a little bag con- 
leal mixed with hot water and applied 
)eing retained there by a square piece 
ears and eyes, tied down the middle of 


i mash. If the breathing becomes very difficult, 
>c opened and a tube inserted. Instead of the 
iced, a little blistering ointment is sometimes 
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>r between the 
the bones and 
and sloughing. 


stages as that of cowpox. The mortality may extend from 10% 
in mild outbreaks to 90 or 95% in very virulent unes. Diseased 
animals should be sheltered, and fed on nourishing food, especially 
gruels of oatmeal flour ur linseed; acidulated water may be 
allowed. If there is sloughing of the skin or extensive sores, oxide 
of zinc ointment should be applied. But treatment should not 
be adopted unless there is general infection over a wide extent of 
country. All diseased animals should be destroyed, as well as 
those which have been in contact with them, and thorough disin¬ 
fection resorted to. 

Foot-rot is a disease of the claws of sheep. It occurs most 
frequently in badly drained, low-lying, marshy land, and is caused 
„ by the Bacillus necrophorus. Infection appears to be 

Poot-rot. transmitted by cohabitation, litter 
fected pastures. The disease begins at the s 
claws and gradually extends, causing changes 

tendons, with suppuration, degeneration of L— - 

The symptoms are lameness, foot or feet hot, tender and swollen 
at the coronet; the horn soft and rotten. Affected sheep when 
feeding may rest on the knees, or, if fore and hind feet are involved, 
they he down constantly. The claws must be cleansed, loose 
and underrun horn removed, abscesses opened, and the foot thor¬ 
oughly disinfected and protected from further infection by an 
appropriate bandage. Some cases require daily dressing, and all 
affected feet should receive frequent attention. When large 
numbers of sheep are attacked they should be slowly driven through 

foot-rot has been contracted should be avoided, the feet examined 
every month or oftener, and where necessary pared and dressed 
with pine tar. 

Diseases of the Pig. 

The pig may become affected with anthrax, foot-and-mouth 
disease and tuberculosis, and it also has its owm particular variola. 
But the contagious diseases which cause enormous destruction of 
pigs are swine fever and swine erysipelas in Great Britain, hog 
cholera and swine plague in the United States, and swine erysipclr* 
and swine plague in France, Germany and other countries of tl 

cJl or. ^^edinglv infectious disease, caused by _ 

_ ... ..ith ulceration of the intestine, enlarge- 

lt of the lymphatic glands, and limited disease of 
er organs. It is spread with great facility by mediate 

_A'cll as immediate contagion; the virus can be carried 

by apparently healthy pigs fron ' ' J ‘ 1 1! 

manure, food, attendants, dogs,.. .., -, --- 

anything which has been soiled by the discharges from a diseased 
pig. It is generally very rapid in its course, death ensuing in a 
very few days, and when the animal survives, recovery is pro¬ 
tracted. After exposure to infection the animal, exhibits signs of 
illness by dullness, weakness, shiverings, hurying itself in the litter, 
disinclination to move, staggering gait, great thirst, hot dry snout, 
loss of appetite, and increased pulse, respiration and temperature 
(105° F.J. Red and violet patches appear on the skin; there is a 
hacking cough; nausea is followed by vomiting; diarrhoea ensues; 
4.u„ jgg S become paralysed; stupor sets in, and the animal 
Treatment should not be attempted. Notification of 
e fever is compulsonf, and outbreaks are 


perishes. 


1 by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. To suppress 
;e kill all affected pigs and those which have been in 


„.ie disease kill all affected pigs- - . 

contact with them; burn or deeply bury the 

and cover with quicklime. Disinfec" -^ 

been cuntaminated with the virus. 


everything that may have 


Diseases of the Dog. 

The contagious diseases of the dog are likewise very few, — 
the one which attracts most attention is common and generally 
serious. This is what is popujarly known as distemper. 
It is peculiar to the canine species, for there is no evidence 
temper. t i, at it can be conveyed to other animals, though the 
different families of Carnivora appear each to be liable to a similar 
disease. Distemper is a specific fever which most frequently 
attacks young dogs, its effects being primarily developed in the 
respiratory passages, though the brain, spinal chord and abdominal 
organs may subsequently be involved. Highly bred and pet dogs 
suffer more severely than the commoner and hardier kinds. It is 


II 

vulsions generally come on; signs of hroftchitis, pflfcumonia, 
jaundice ur other complications manifest themselves; and in 
some instances there is a pustular or vesicular eruption on the skin. 
In fatal cases the animal dies in a state of marasmus. Many which 
recover art affected with chorea for a long time afterwards. Here, 
again, good nursing is all-important. Comfort and cleanliness, 
with plenty of fresh air, must be ensured. Debility being the most 
erious feature of the disease, the strength should be maintained 
r restored until the fever has run its course. Light broth, beef 
ea, or bread and milk, or these alternately, may be allowed as 

_ 1:^1- fi. -"-"-as sherry, have proved very be— 


ficfal^ Often' .. 
treated as they 


laxative is required. Complications should be 

.. , _ The disease being extremely infectious, pre- 

.. .itions should be adopted with regard to other dogs. Protective 

Copeman, Phisalix and others, but their action is uncertain? 

^ Theformidable affliction known as hydrophobia (q.v.) or rabies is 

Principal Parasites of Domestic Animals, 
equorum^^or common'fumbrictri™ The mates are from 6 to 8 in. 

every partofthe intestine!' V^enpre^nt in considerable ,n b0rs ‘‘ 
numbers they produce slieht intermittent colicky pains, an 
unthrifty condition of the skin, with staring coat. Although the 
horse feeds well, it does not improve in condition, but is " tucked 

tartar emetic, turpentine and linseed oil Santonin, ferrous sulphate, 

or palisade worm is a moderate-sized nematode, having a straight 
body with a somewhat globular head—males .£ to ij in., females 


the double colon and 


long. This worm is found in the intestines, especially 
- 1 - The embryos are developed in the 

mud, where, acco^ing to Cobbold, they change their first skin hi 
about three weeks, after which they probably enter the body of 
an intermediate bearer, whence they are conveyed in food or water 
to the digestive canal of the horse, the ultimate host. They then 
penetrate the mucous membrane and enter the blood vessels, where 
they are sexually differentiated and give rise to aneurism. After 
a time they resume their wanderings and reach the large intestine, 
where they form small submucous cysts and rapidly acquire sexual 
maturity.- They are most dangerous when .migrating from one 
organ to another. They are found in the anterior mesenteric artery, 
but they also; produce aneurism of the coeliac axis and other 
abdominal blood vessels, including the aurta. These parasitic 
aneurisms arc a frequent cause of fatal colic in young horses. 

Sclerostomum tetracanthum, or four-spined sclerostome,. is about the 
same size as the palisade worm, and like it is found in the colon, 
caecum and small intestine. It finds its way to the bowel in w r ater or 
green fudder swallowed by the horse. It is a true blood-sucker, 
and its development k very similar to that of the S. equinum , except 

that it directly encysts itself in the mucc ~ - J J -*■ 

enter the blood vessels. The symptoms 
tion, colicky pains, harsh unthrifty c 

lenoe, foetid diarrhoea, anaemia, great - .... . . 

haemorrhagic enteritis. Treatment of equine sclerostomiasis fre¬ 
quently fails, as the remedies cannot reach the encysted parasites. 

arsenic, sodium chloride, oil of turpentine, lysol, creolin and carbolic 
acid have been found useful. 

Oxyuris curvula, or pin worm, is a common parasite of the large 


i curved and tl„ — 
The female measures 
colon and rectum, 


„ _ 4 . .... . olely . 

attack confers immunity lrom another. The symptoms are rigors, 
sneezing, dullness, loss of appetite, desire for warmth, and increased 
temperature, respiration and pulse. The eyes are red, and the 
nose, at first dry. and harsh, becomes smeared with the discharge 


forated. There is 


induce vomiting. Debilftv rapidiy en 
apparent; diarrhoea in the majority 




ie nostrils become obstructed by the discharge from 


intestine. The anterior part of the body 
sharply pointed. The male is seldom seen. 

I to ij in. in length. It is found in the cae—.... ----- 

and it causes pruritus of the anus, from which it may be found pro¬ 
jecting. This parasite is best treated by means of a cathartic, followed 
by a course of mineral tonics, and repeated rectal injections of sodium 
chloride solution, infusion of quassia or diluted crcolin. 

The cestodes or taeniae of the horse are insignificant in size and 
they produce no special symptoms. Three species— A noplocepkala 
pcrfoHata (26-28 mm. long;, A. plicata (15-8cm.) and . 4 . tnamtllana 
(1-3 cm.)—have been described. The first is found in the.small 
intestine and caecum, rarely in the colon; the second occurs in the 
small intestine and stomach; the third in the small intestine. 
Generally a horse may be proved to be infested with tape-worm by 
finding some of the ripe segments or proglottides in the faeces. The 
best remedy is male fern extract with turpentine and linseed oil. 

Gastrophilus equi , or the common bot-fly, is classed with the 
parasites on account of its larval form living as a parasite. The 
bot-fly deposits its eggs on the fore-arm, knee and shank of the horse 
at pasture. In twenty-four hours the ova arc hatched and the 
embryo, crawling on the skin, causes itching, which induces the horse 
to nibble or lick the part, and in this w'ay the embryo is carried by the 
tongue to the mouth and swallowed. In the stomach the embryo 
attaches itself to the mucous membrane, moults three times, in¬ 
creases in size and changes from a blood-red to a yellowish-brown 
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English dogs, most frequently in sporting dogs and those employed 
on farms, owing to their eating the viscera of rabbits, &c., in which 
the larval form ( Cysticenus ptsiformis ) of this tapeworm dwells. 
T. marginaia is the largest cestode of the dog. It varies in length 
from 5 to 8 ft-, and is found in the small intestine of 30% of dogs in 
Great Britain; its cystic form ( C . tenmcolRs ) occurs in the peritoneum 
of sheep. T. coenurus causes gid in sheep as previously stated. It 
seldom exceeds 3 ft. in length. Dogs contract this parasite by eating 
the heads of sheep infested with the bladder-worm ( Coenurus 
cerebralis). Dipyhdium camnum, T. cucumerina, or melon seed 
tapeworm, is a very common parasite of dogs. It varies in length 
from 3 to 15 in.; its larval form (Cryplocysks trichodectis et puhcis) 
is found in the abdomen of the dog-flea ( Pulex serraticeps), the dog- 
louse ( Trichodectis latus ) and in the flea (P. irrnans) of the human 
subject. The dog contracts this worm by swallowing fleas or lice 
containing the cryptocysts. T. echinococcus may be distinguished 
from the other tapeworms by its small size. It seldom exceeds 
i in. in length, and consists of four segments including the head. 
The fourth or terminal proglottis when ripe is larger than all the 
rest. Its cystic form is Echinococcus veterinorum, which causes 
hydatid disease of the liver, lungj=, and other organs of cattle, pigs, 
sheep, horses, and even man. This affection may not be discovered 
during life. In well-marked cases the liver is much deformed, 
greatly enlarged, and increased in weight; in the ox the hydatid 
liver may weigh from 50 to 100 lb or more. Another tapeworm 
(T. serialis) sometimes occurs in the small intestine. Its cystic 
form is found in rodents. Bothriocephalus latus, or broad tapeworm, 
about 25 ft. long and I in. broad, is found in the intestine of the dog 
and sometimes in man. Its occurrence appears to he confined to 
certain parts of the European continent. Its larval form is met 
with in pike, turbot, tench, perch, and other fishes. The heart- 
shaped bothriocephalus (B. cordatus) infests the dog and man in 
Greenland. For the expulsion of tapeworm male fern extract has 
been found the most effectual agent; areca powder in linseed oil, 
and a combination of areca colocynth and jalap, the dose varying 
according to the age, size and condition of the dog, have also proved 

domesticated animals may be arranged in two groups, 
n an * ma l parasites or Dermatozoa, and vegetable parasites 

tV * or Dermatophytes. The dermatozoa, or those which 
z * produce pruritus, mange, scab, &c., are lice, fleas, ticks, 
acari or mange mites, and the larvae of certain flies. The lice of the 
horse are Haemalopinus macroccphalus, Trichodedes pilosus and 
T. pubescens ; those of cattle, H. eurysteruus, or large ox-louse, 
H. vituli, or calf-louse, and T. scalaris, or small ox-louse; and sheep 
may be attacked by T. sphaerocephalus or sheep-louse, and by the 
louse-like ked or tag ( Mdophagus ovinus) which belongs to the 
pupiparous diptera Dogs may be infested with two species of 
lice, H. piliferus and T. latus, and the pig with one, II. urius. 

Ticks belong to the family Ixodidae of the order Acarina. A few 

caused by blood parasites, and this knowledge has greatly increased 

ticks are Ixodes riewus, or castor-bean tick, and I. hexagonus , which 
are found all over Europe, and which attack dogs, cattle, sheep, 
deer^ and horses, RJiipuephalus annulatus, or Texan ^fever-tick of 

Rh. australis, or scrub-tick of Australia, transmit the parasite of 
red wate.* or bovine piroplasmosis. Rh. appendiculatus carries the 
germs of East Coast fever, Rh. bursa is the bearer of the parasite 
of ovine piroplasmosis, and Rh. evertsi distributes the germs of 
equine biliary fever.^ Amblyomma hebraeum conveys tlie^ parasite 

transmits the parasite of canine piroplasmosis. Hyalomma aegypti 
or Egyptian tick, Rh. simus and Rh. capensis, are common in n 
parts of Africa. 

The acari of itch, scab or mange are species of Sarcoptes, which 
burrow in the skin; Psoroptes, which puncture the skin and live 
on the surface sheltered by hairs and scurf; and Chonoptes, which 
live in colonies and simply pierce the epidermis. Representatives 
of these three genera have been found on the horse, ox and sheep; 
varieties of the first genus ( Sarcoptes ) cause mange in the dog and 
pig; and Chorioptes cynotis sometimes invades the ears of the dog 
and cat. These parasites live on the exudation produced hy the 
irritation which they excite. Another acarus {Demodex follkulorum ) 
invades the dog’s skin and sometimes occurs in other animals. It 
inhabits the hair follicles and sebaceous glands, and causes a very 
intractable acariasis—the follicular or demodecic mange of the 
dog (see Mite). A useful remedy for mange in the horse is a mixture 
of sulphur, oil of tar and whale oil, applied daily for three days, 
then washed off and applied again. For the dog, sulphur, olive oil 

gooch'emedy for destroying lice may be compounded from Stawsacre 

ular mange is nearly incurable, but recent cases should be treated 
by daily rubbing with an ointment of 5 parts cyllin and 100 
of la noline. 


e vegetable parasites, or Dermatophytes, which cause tinea 
ngworm in horses, cattle and dogs, belong to five distinct 
genera: Trichophyton, Murosporum, Eidamella, Achonon 
and Oospora. Ringworm of the horse is either aTricho- Dermato* 
phytosis produced by one of four species of fungi {Tricho- P h y tea • 
phyton mentagr ophites, T. flavum, T. equinum and T. vcrrucosum), 
or a Microsporosis caused by Murosporum audomni. Ringworm 
of cattle is always a Trichophytosis, and due to T. mentagrophytes. 

- different dermatophytes (?\ camnum , M. audouini war. 
tm, Eidamella spmosa and Oospora canina) affect the dog, 
producing Trlchophytic^ Microsporous and Eidaniellian ringworm 

their elasticity and break off, leaving a greyish-yellowr, bran-like 
crust of epidermic products, dried blood ana sometimes pus. In 
favus the^crusts are vellow,^cupped, almost^entirely composed of 

may affect any part of the skin, but occurs principally on the head, 
face, neck, back and hind quarters. It is Very contagious, and 
it may be communicated from one species to another, ana from 
animals to man. The affected parts should be carefully scraped 
and the crusts destroyed by burning; then the patches should be 

acid, or with oil of tar. 
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arv printed and sent to all voters with an explanatory message; 
then the people on a certain day vote for the acceptance or re¬ 
jection of the law by writing “ yes ” or “ no ” on a printed voting 
paper, which is placed in an urn under official control. In 
some cantons important financial resolutions involving large 
state expenses are also submitted to the decision of the people. 
In the revised federal constitution of 1874, under certain sup¬ 
positions which have 110 further interest for us at present, a 
facultative referendum or Initiative ( i.e . the possibility of de¬ 
manding a plebiscite under exceptional circumstances) was 
introduced for federal laws. Since that period it has often been 
employed and has operated like a veto. It is evident that by 
the compulsory referendum in the cantons the mere veto is 
rendered superfluous. 



VETTER [Viitter or Wetter, often written, with the addition 
of the definite article, Vettern ], a lake of southern Sweden, 
80 m. long, and 18 m. in extreme breadth. It has an area of 

depth in 390 ft., and its elevation above sea-level 289 ft. It 
drains eastward by the Motala river to the Baltic. Its waters 
are of remarkable transparency and blueness, its shores pictur¬ 
esque and steep on the east side, where the Omberg (863 ft.) 
rises abruptly, with furrowed flanks pierced by caves. The 
lake is subject to sudden storms. Its northern part is crossed 
from Karlsborg to Motala (W. to E.) by the Gota canal route. 
At the southern end is the important manufacturing town of 
Jonkoping, and 15 m. N. of it the picturesque island of Vising, 
with a ruined palace of the 17th century and a fine church. 
Vadstcna, 8 m. S. of Motala, with a staple industry in lace, 
has a convent (now a hospital) of St Bridget or Birgitta (1383), 
a beautiful monastic church (1395-1424) and a castle of King 


Gustavus Vasa. At Alvastra, 16 m. S. again, are ruins of a 
Cistercian monastery of the nth century. Close to Motala 
me of the largest mechanical workshops in Sweden, building 
warships, machinery, bridges, &c. 

VETULONIUM, or VEruioNiA (Etruscan Vetiuna), an ancient 
>wn of Etruria, Italy, the site of which is probably occupied 
by the modern village of Vctulonia, which up to 1887 bore the 

N.W. of Grosscto, on\he N.E. side of thVhills which 
project from the flat Maremma and form the promontory of 
Castiglione. The place is little mentioned in ancient literature, 
though Silius Italicus tells us that it was hence that the Romans 
their magisterial insignia (fasces, curule chair, purple toga 
brazen trumpets), and it was undoubtedly one of the twelve 
1 of Etruria. Its site was not identified before 1881, and 
the identification has been denied in various works by C. Dotto 
dei Dauli, who places it on the Poggio Castiglione near Massa 
Marittima, where scanty remains of buildings (possibly of city 
tails) have also been found. This site seems to agree better 
nth the indications of medieval documents. But certainly 
n Etruscan city was situated on the hill of Colonna, where there 
re remains of city walls of massive limestone, in almost hori- 
ontal courses. The objects discovered in its extensive necro- 
olis, where over icoo tombs have been excavated, are now 
1 the museums of Grosscto and Florence. The most important 
tere surrounded by tumuli, which still form a prominent 
feature in the landscape. 

See G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (London, 1883), 

263; Notizie degli Scavi, passim; I. Falchi, Rtcerche di Velldonia 
(Prato, 1881), and other works, especially Vetulonia e la sua 
necropoli antichtssima (Florence, 1891); G. Sordini, Vetulonia 
(Spoieto, 1894) and references. (T. As.) 

VEUILLOT, LOUIS (1813-1883), French journalist and man 
' letters, was bom of humble parents at Boynes (Loiret) on 
te nth of October 1813. When Louis Veuillot was five 
;ars old his parents removed to Paris. After a very slight 
education he entered a lawyer’s office, and was sent in 1830 to 
on a Rouen paper, and afterwards to Perigueux. He 
returned to Paris in 1837, and a year late* visited Rome during 
Holy Week. There he embraced extravagant ultramontane 
'nents, and was from that time an ardent champion of 
olicism. The results of his conversion appeared in Peler- 
inage en Suisse (1839), Rome et Lorctte (1841) and other works. 
In 1843 he entered the staff of the Unhers religieux. His 
violent methods of journalism had already provoked more than 
one duel, and for his polemics against the university of Paris 
in the Unhers he was imprisoned for a short time. In 1848 
he became editor of the paper, which was suppressed in i860, 
but revived in 1867, when Veuillot recommenced his ultra¬ 
montane propaganda, which brought about a second suppression 
of his journal in 1874. When his paper was suppressed Veuillot 
occupied himself in writing violent pamphlets directed against 
the moderate Catholics, the Second Empire and the Italian 
government. His services to the papal see were fully recog¬ 
nized by Pius IX., on whom he wrote (1878) a monograph. He 
died on the 7th of March 1883. 

Some of his scattered papers were collected in Melanges religieux, 
instonques et titteraires (12 vols., 1857—75), and^his Correspondance 

Eugene Veuillot, published ^1901-4) a comprehensive and valuable 
life, Louis Veuillot. 

VEVEY [German Vivis], a small town in the Swiss canton of 
Vaud and near the eastern extremity of the Lake of Geneva. 
It is by rail 12 m. S.E. of Lausanne or 3^ m. N.W. of the Veraex- 
Montreux railway station, while it is well served by steamers 
plying over the Lake of Geneva. In 1900 it had a population 
of 11,781, of whom 8878 were French-speaking, while there 
were 8277 Protestants to 3424 Romanists and 56 Jews. It is 
the second town in point of population in the canton, coming 
next after Lausanne, though inferior to the “ agglomeration ” 
known as Montreux. It stands at the mouth of the Veveyse 
and commands fine views of the snowy mountains seen over 
the glassy surface of the lake. The whole of the surrounding 
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country is covered with vineyards, which (with the entertain¬ 
ment of foreign visitors) occupy the inhabitants. Every twenty 
years or so (last in 1S89 and 1905) the Fete des Vigncrons is held 
here by an ancient gild of vinedressers, and attracts much 
attention. Besides a railway line that joins ill® 1 Montreux- 
Bernese Oberland line at Chamby (5 m. from Vevey and m. 
below Les Avants) there is a funicular railway from Vevey up 
the Mont Pelerin (3557 ft.) to the north-west. 



VEXILLUM (Lat. dim. of velum, piece of cloth, sail, awning, 
or from vehere, vectum, to carry), the name lor a small ensign 
consisting of a square cloth suspended from a cross-piece fixed 
to a spear. The vexillum was strictly the ensign of the maniple, 
as signmn was of the cohort, but the term came to be used for 
all standards or ensigns other than the eagle ( aqmla) of the 
legion (see Flag). Caesar ( B.G . ii. 20) uses the phrase vexillum 
propone/e of the red flag hoisted over the general’s tent as a 
signal for the march or battle. The standard-bearer of the 
maniple was styled vexittarius, but by the time of the Empire 
vexillum and vexillarius had gained a new significance. Tacitus 
uses these terms frequently both of a body of soldiers serving 
apart from the legion under a separate standard, and also with 
the addition of some word implying connexion with a legion 
of those soldiers who, after serving sixteen years with the 
legion, continued their service, under their own vexillum, with 
the legion. The term is also used for the scarf wrapped round 
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the word for the web or vein of a feather of a bird and of the 
large upper petal of flow'ers, such as the pea, whose corolla is 
shaped like a butterfly. 

VEXIO, or Wexio, a town and bishop’s see of Sweden, 
capital of the district (Ian) of Kronoberg, 124 m. N.E. of MalmO 
by rail. Pop. (1900) 7365. It is pleasantly situated among 
low wooded hills at the north end of Lake Vexio, and near the 
south end of Lake Helga. Its appearance is modem, for it 
was burnt in 1843. The cathedral of St Siegfrid dates from 
about r 3 oo, but has been restored, the last lime in 1898. The 
Smaland Museum has antiquarian and numismatic collections, 
a library and a bust of Linnaeus. There are iron foundries, 
a match factory, &c. At Ostrabo, the episcopal residence 
without the town, the poet Esaias Tegner died in 1846, and he 
is buried in the town cemetery. On the shore of Lake Helga 
is the royal estate of Kronoberg, and on an island in the lake 
the ruins of a former castle of the same name. 

VfiZELAY, a village of France, in the department of Yonne, 
10 m. W.S.W. of Avallon by road. Its population, which was 

on the summit and slopes of a hill on the left bank of the Cure, 
and owes its renown to the Madeleine, one of the largest and 
most beautiful basilicas in France. The Madeleine dates from 
the 12th century and was skilfully restored by Viollet-le-Duc. 
It consists of a narthex, with nave and aisles; a triple nave, 
without triforium, entered from the narthex by three door¬ 
ways; transepts; and a choir with triforium. The oldest 
portion of the church is the nave, constructed about 1125. 

arches, and on piers and columns, the capitals of which are 
embellished with sculptures full of animation. The narthex 
was probably built about 1140. The central entrance, leading 
from it to the nave, is one of the most remarkable features of 
the church; it consists of two doorways, divided by a central 
pier supporting sculptured figures, and is surmounted by a 
tympanum carved with a representation of Christ bestowing 
the Holy Spirit upon His apostles. The choir and transepts 
are later in date than the rest of the church, which they surpass 
in height and grace of proportion. They resemble the eastern 
portion of the church of St Denis, and were doubtless built in 
place of a Romanesque choir damaged in a fire in 1165. A 


Romanesque church which was destroyed by fire in 1120. 
The west facade of the Madeleine has three portals; that in the 
centre is divided by a pier and surmounted by a tympanum 
sculptured with a bas-relief of the Last Judgment. The upper 
portion of this front belongs to the 23 th century. Only the 
lower portion of the northernmost of the two flanking towers 
is left, and of the two towers which formerly rose above the 
transept that to the north has disappeared. Of the other 
buildings of the abbey, there remains a chapter-house (i 3 th 
century) adjoining the south transept. Most of the ramparts of 
the town, which have a circuit of over a mile, are still in 
existence. In particular the Porte Neuve, consisting of two 
massive lowers flanking a gateway, is in good preservation. 
There are several interesting old houses, among them one in 
which Theodore of Beza was born. Of the old parish church, 
built in the 27th century, the clock-tower alone is left. A mile 
and a half from Vezelay, in the village of St Pere-sous-Vezelay, 
there is a remarkable Burgundian Gothic church, built by the 
monks of Vezelay in the 13th century. The west fasade, 
flanked on the north by a fine tower, is richly decorated; its 
lower portion is formed of a projecting porch surmounted by 

The history of Vezelay is bound up with its Benedictine abbey, 
which was founded in the 9th century under the influence of 
the abbey of Cluny. This dependence was soon shaken off 
by the younger monastery, and the acquisition of the relics 
of St Magdalen, soon after its foundation, began to attract 
crowds of pilgrims, whose presence enriched both the monks 
and the town which had grown up round the abbey and ac¬ 
knowledged its supremacy. At the beginning of the 12th 
century the exactions of the abbot Artaud, who required 
money to defray the expense of the reconstruction of the 
church, and the refusal of the monks to grant political independ- 

abbey was burnt and the abbot murdered. During the next 
fifty years three similar revolts occurred, fanned by the counts 
of Nevers, who wished to acquire the suzerainty over Vezelay 
for themselves. The monks were, how'ever, aided by the 
influence both of the Pope and of Louis VII., and the towns¬ 
men were unsuccessful on each occasion. During the r2th 
century Vezelay was the scene of the preaching of the second 
crusade in 1146, and of the assumption of the cross in 1190 by 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Philip Augustus. The influence 
of the abbey began to diminish in 1280 when the Benedictines 
of St Maximin in Provence affirmed that the true body of 
St Magdalen had been discovered in their church; its decline 
was precipitated during the wars of religion of the 16th century, 
when Vezelay suffered great hardships. 

VIANDEN," an ancient town in the grand duchy of Luxem¬ 
burg, on the banks of the Our, close to the Prussian frontier. 
Pop. (2905) 2350. It possesses one of the oldest charters in 
Europe, granted early in the 14th century by Philip, count of 
Vianden, from whom the family of Nassau-Vianden sprang, 
and who was consequently the ancestor of William of Orange 
and Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. The semi-mythical 
foundress of this family was Bertha, “ the White Lady ” who 
figures in many German legends. The original name of Vianden 
was Vicnnensis or Vienna, and its probable derivation is from 
the Celtic Vien (rock). The extensive ruins of the ancient 
castle stand on an eminence of the little town, but the chapel 
which forms part of it was restored in 1849 by Prince Henry 
of the Netherlands. The size and importance of this castle 
in its prime may be gauged from the fact that the Knights’ 
Hall could accommodate five hundred men-at-arms. A re¬ 
markable feature of the chapel is an hexagonal hole in the 
centre of the floor, opening upon a bare subterranean dungeon. 
This has been regarded as an instance of the “ double chapel,” 
but it seems to have been constructed by order of the crusader 
Count Frederick H. on the model of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. In the neighbourhood of Vianden are other ruined 
castles, notably those of Stolzemburg and Falkenstein. The 
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little town and its pleasant surroundings, have been praised 

several occasions. During his last visit he wrote his fine work 
VAnnie terrible. In the time of the Romans the Vianden 
valley was covered with vineyards, but at the present day 
its chief source of wealth is derived from the rearing of pigs. 

VIANNA DO CASTELLO, a seaport and the capital of the 
district of Vianna do Castello, Portugal; at the mouth of the 
river Lima, which is here crossed by the iron bridge of the Oporto- 
Valenpa do Minho railway. Pop. (igoo) 10,000. Vianna do 
Castello has manufacturesjlpf^lace and dairy produce. Its 
fisheries are important. Salmon and lampreys are exported, 
both fresh and preserved. The administrative district of Vianna 
do Castello coincides with the northern part of the ancient 
province of Entre Minho e Douro (?.».). Pop. (1900) 215,267; 
area, 857 sq. m. 

VIAREGGIO, a maritime town and sea-bathing resort of Tus¬ 
cany, Italy, ill the province of Lucca, on the Mediterranean, 
13 m. N.W. of Pisa by rail, 7 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1906) 
14,863 (town); 21,557 (commune). Being sheltered by dense 
pine-woods on the north, and its malaria having been banished 

by some thousands for its sea-bathing. In 1740 the population 
was only 300, and in 1841, 6549. The body of Shelley was 
burned on the shore near Viareggio after his death by drowning 
in 1822. The town possesses a school of navigation and a 
technical school, and carries on some shipbuilding. 

VIATICUM (a Latin word meaning “ provision for a journey”; 
Gr. ra i<j>6Sia), is often used by early Christian writers to denote 
the sacrament of the Eucharist, and is sometimes also applied 
to baptism. Ultimately it came to be employed in a restricted 
sense to denote the last communien given to the dying. The 
13th canon of the council of Nicaea is to the effect that “ none, 
even of the lapsed, shall be deprived of the last and most neces¬ 
sary viaticum (e<po£iou),” and that the bishop, on examination, 
is to give the oblation to all who desire to partake of the Eucharist 
on the point of death. The same principle still rules the canon 
law*, it being of course understood that penitential discipline, 

offence, is to be undergone by lapsed persons who have thus 
received the viaticum, in the event of recovery. In extreme 
cases it is lawful to administer the viaticum to persons not 
fasting, and the same person may receive it frequently if his 
illness be prolonged. The ritual to be observed in its adminis¬ 
tration does not differ from that laid down in the office for the 
communion of the sick, except in the words of the formula, 
which is “ accipe, carissime fratcr (carissima soror), viaticum 
corporis nostri Jesu Christi, quod tc custodiat ab boste maligno, 

wards the priest rinses his fingers in a little water, which the 
communicant drinks. The viaticum is given before extreme 
unction, a reversal of the medieval practice due to the impor¬ 
tance of receiving the Eucharist while the mind is still clear. In 
the early centuries the sick, like those in health, generally re¬ 
ceived both kinds, though there are instances of the viaticum 
being given under one form only, sometimes the bread and 
sometimes, where swallowing was difficult, the wine. In times 

sick, a practice that persisted into the glh century, and deacons 
continued to do so even after the Council of Ansa (near Lyons) 
in ggo restricted the function to priests. 

VIBORG, a town of Denmark, capital of the amt (county) 
of its name, lying in the bleak midland district of Jutland, 
though the immediate situation, on the small Viborg lake, is! 
picturesque. Pop. (igoi) 8623. It has a station on the railway 

notable building is the cathedral (1130-1169, restored 1864- 
1876). The Black Friars’ church is of the 13th century, and 
the museum possesses specimens of the Stone, Bronze and Iron 
Ages, also medieval antiquities. The Borgevold Park borders 
the lake on the site of a former castle. The industries embrace 
distilleries, iron foundries and manufactures of cloth. The 


country to the south attains to a certain degree of beauty near 
Lake Hald, where the ground is slightly elevated. 

VIBORG (Finnish Viipuri), capital of a province of the same 
name in Finland, is situated at the head of the Bay of Viborg 
in the Gulf of Finland, at the mouth of the Saima Canal and 
on the railway which connects St Petersburg with Helsingfors. 
Population of the town (1904) 34,672, of the province 458,269. 
The Saima Canal (37 m. long), a fine engineering work, connects 
with the sea Lake Saima—the principal lake of Finland, 249 ft. 
above sea-level—and a series of others, including Puruvesi, 
Orivesi, Hoytianen and Kallavesi, all of which are navigated 
by steamers, as far north as Iisalmi in 63° 30' N. lat. Viborg is 
thus the seaport of Karelia and eastern Savolaks, with the towns 
of Vilmanstrand (2393 inhabitants in 1904), St Michel (3933), 
Myslott (2687),.Kuopio (13,519) and Iisalmi, with their numerous 

on the glaciated and dome-shaped granite hills surrounding the 
bay, which is protected at its entrance by the naval station of 
Bjbrko and at its head by several forts. The castle of Viborg, 
built in 2293 by Marshal Torkel Knutson, was the first centre 
for the spread of Christianity in Karelia, and for establishing 
the power of Sweden; it is now used as a prison. Its lofty and 
elegant tower has fallen into decay. The court-house (2839), 
the town-house, the gymnasium (1641; with an excellent 
library), and the museum are among the principal buildings of 
the city. There are also a lyccum and two higher schools for 
girls, a school of navigation and several primary schools, both 
public and private, a literary and an agricultural society, and 
several benevolent institutions. There are foundries, machine 
works and saw-mills, and a considerable export of timber and 
wood products. The coasting trade is also considerable. 

The environs are most picturesque and are visited by many 
tourists in the summer. The park of Monrepos (Old Viborg), in 
a bay dotted with dome-shaped islands, is specially attractive. 
The scenery of the Saima Canal and of the Finnish lakes with 
the grand as of Pungaharju; the Imatra rapids, by which the 
Vuoksen discharges the water of Lake Saima into Lake Ladoga, 
with the castle of Kexholm at its mouth; Serdobol and Valamo 
monastery on Lake Ladoga—all visited from Viborg—attract 
many tourists from St Petersburg as well as from other parts of 
Finland. 

VIBURNUM, in medicine, the dried bark of the black haw 
or Viburnum prunifohum, grown in India and North America. 
The black haw contains viburnin and valerianic, tannic, gallic, 
citric and malic acids. The British Pkarmacopoeial prepara¬ 
tion is the Extraclum Viburni Prunifolii liquidum ; the United 
States preparation is the fluid extract prepared from the 
Viburnum opulus. The physiological action of viburnum is 
to lower the blood pressure. In overdose it depresses the motor 
functions of the spinal cord and so produces loss of reflex 
and paralysis. Therapeutically the drug is used as an anti- 
spasmodic in dysmenorrhoea and in menorrhagia. 

VICAIRE, LOUIS GABRIEL CHARLES (1848-1900), French 
poet, was born at Belfort on the 25th of January 1848. He 
served in the campaign of 1870, and then settled in Paris to 
practise at the bar, which, how'ever, he soon abandoned foi 
literature. His work was twice “ crowned ” by the Academy, 
and in iSga he received the cross of the Legion of Honour. Born 
in the Vosges, and a Parisian by adoption, Vicaire remained all 
his life an enthusiastic lover of the country to which his family 
belonged—La Bresse—spending much of his time at Amberieu. 
His freshest and best work is his Emaux bressans (1884), a volume 
of poems full of the gaiety and spirit of the old French chansons. 
Other volumes followed: T.e Urn de la pulrie, L’Heure en- 
akantfe (1890), A la bonne jranquette (1892), Au bois joli (1894) 
and Le Clos des fees (1897). Vicaire wrote in collaboration with 
Jules Truflier two short pieces for the stage, Fleurs d’anrll (1890) 
and La Farce du marl refondu (1895); also the Miracle de Saint 
Nicolas (1SS8). With his friend Henri Beauclair he produced a 
parody of the Decadents entitled Les D(liquescences and signed 
Adore Floupette. His fame rests on his Smaux bressans and on 
his Rabelaisian drinking songs, the religious and fairy poems. 
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charming as they often are, carry simplicity to the verge of 
affectation. The poet died in Paris, after a long and painful 
illness, on the 23rd of September 1900. 

bee Henri Corbel, bn Poele, Gabriel Vicaire (1902). 

VICAR (Lat. vicarius, substitute),a title,more especially ecclesi¬ 
astical, describing various officials acting in some special way 
for a superior. Cicero uses the name vicarius to describe an 
under-slave kept by another as part of his private property. The 
vicarius was an important official in the reorganized empire of 
Diocletian. It remained as a title of secular officials in the 
middle ages, being applied to persons appointed by the Roman 
emperor to judge cases in distant parts of the empire, or to 
wield power in certain districts, or, in the absence of the emperor, 
over the whole empire. The prefects of the city at Rome were 
called Vicani Romae. In the early middle ages the term was 
applied to representatives of a count administering justice for 
him in the country or small towns and dealing with unimportant 
cases, levying taxes, &c. Monasteries and religious houses often 
employed a vicar to answer to their feudal lords for those of their 

The title of '* vicar of Jesus Christ,” borne by the popes, was 
introduced as their special designation during the 8th century, in 
place of the older style of vicar of St Peter ” for vicarius prin- 
cipis apostolorum). In the early Church other bishops commonly 
described themselves as vicars of Christ (Du Cange gives an 
example as late as the 9th century from the capitularies of 
Charles the Bald); but there is no proof in their case, or indeed 
in that of " vicar of St Peter ” given to the popes, that it was part 
of their formal style. The assumption of the Style “ vicar of 
Christ ” by the popes coincided with a tendency on the part of 
the Roman chancery to insist on placing the pontiff’s name 
before that of emperors and kings and to refuse to other bishops 
the right toaddresshim as“ brother ” (MasLatrie, s. “ Sabinien,” 
p. 1047). It was not till the 13th century that the alternative 
style " vicar of St Peter ” was definitively forbidden, this pro¬ 
hibition thus coinciding with the extreme claims of the pope to 
rule the world as the immediate “ vicar of God ” (see Innocent 
III.). 

All bishops were looked upon as in some sort vicars of the pope, 
hut the title vicarius sedis apostolicae came especially to he ap¬ 
plied as an alternative to legatus sedis apostolicae to describe papal 
legates 10 whom in ccrlain places the pope delegated a port ion 

De syiiodo dioecesana that the pope often names vicars-apostolic 
for the government of a particular diocese because the episcopal 
see is vacant or. being filled, the titular bishop cannot fulfil 
his functions. The Roman Catholic Church in England was 
governed by vicars-apostolic from 1685 until 1830, when Pope 
Pius IX. re-established the hierarchy. Vicars-apostolic at the 
present day are nearly always titular bishops taking their titles 
from places not acknowledging allegiance to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The title is generally given by the pope to bishops sent 

A neighbouring bishop was sometimes appointed by the pope 
vicar of a church which happened to be without a pastor. A 
special vicar was appointed by the pope lo superintend the 
spiritual affairs of Rome and its suburbs, to visit its churches, 

custom for the prebendaries and canons of a cathedral to employ 
“ pfiest-vicars ” or “ vicars-choral ” as their substitutes when it 
was their turn as hebdomedary to sing High Mass and conduct 

in the cathedrals of the old foundations as bencficed clergy on the 
foundation; in the cathedrals of the new foundation they are 
paid by the chapters. “ Lay vicars ” also were and are employed 
tosing those parts of the office which can be sung by laymen. 

In the early Church the assistant bishops ( chorepiscopi) were 
sometimes described as vicarii episcoporum. The employment 

towards the 13th century it became very general for a bishop to 
employ a t dear-general, often to curb the growing authority of 
the archdeacons. In the middle ages there was not a very clear 


distinction drawn between the vicar and the official of the bishop. 
When the voluntary and contentious jurisdiction came to be dis¬ 
tinguished, the 'former fell generally to the vicars, the latter to 
the officials. In the style of the Roman chancery, official docu¬ 
ments are addressed to the bishops or their vicars for dioceses 
beyond the Alps, but for French dioceses to the bishops or their 
officials. The institution of vicars-general to help the bishops is 
now general in the Catholic Church, but it is not certain that a 
bishop is obliged to have such an official. He may have two. 
Such a vicar possesses an ordinary and not a delegated juris¬ 
diction, which he exercises like the bishop. He cannot, however, 
exercise functions which concern the episcopal order, or confer 
benefices without express and particular commission. In the 
Anglican Church a vicar-general is employed by the archbishop 
of Canterbury and some other bishops to assist in such matters 
as ecclesiastical visitations. In the Roman Catholic Church 
bishops sometimes appoint lesser vicars to exercise a more 
limited authority over a limited district. They arc called 
“ vicars-forane ” or rural deans. They are enlmstcd especially 
with the surveillance of the parish priests and other priests of 
their districts, and with matters of ecclesiastical discipline. They 
are charged especially with the care of sick priests and in case of 
death with the celebration of their funerals and the charge of 
their vacant parishes. In canon law' priests doing work in 
place of the parish priest are called vicars. Thus in France the 
cure or head priest in a parish church is assisted hy several 


Formerly, and especially in England, many churches were 
appropriated to monasteries or colleges of canons, whose custom 
it was to appoint one of their own body to perform divine service 
in such churches, but in the 13th century such corporations were 
obliged to appoint permanent paid vicars who were called 
perpetual vicars. Hence in England the distinction between 
rectors, who draw both the greater and lesser tithes, and vicars, 
who are attached to parishes of which the great tithes, formerly 
held by monasteries, are now drawn by lay rectors. (See Appro¬ 
priation.) 

See Du Cange, Glossarium mediae el infiniae Latinitatis, ed. L. 
Favre (Niort, 1883, &c.)\ Migne, Encyclopedic theologique, sc ’ - - 
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VICE. (1) (Through Fr. from Lat. vitium), a fault, blemish, 
more specifically a moral fault, hence depravity, sin, or a par¬ 
ticular form of depravity. In the medieval morality plays a 
special character who acted as an attendant on the devil was 
styled “ the Vice,” but sometimes took the name of specific 
vices such as Envy, Fraud, Iniquity and the like. He was 
usually dressed in the garb that is identified with that of the 
domestic fool or jester, and was armed with a wooden sword or 
dagger. (2) (M.E. vyce, vise or vyse-, Fr. vis-, Lat. vitis, a 
vine, or bryony, i.e. something that twists or winds), a portable 
or fixed tool or appliance which holds or grips an object while 

essentially of movable jaws, either jointed by a hinge or moving 
on slides, and the closing motion is applied by a screw, whence 

ratchet, &c. (see Tools). (3) (Lat. vice, in place of, abl. sing, 
of a noun not found in the nom.), a word chiefly used as a prefix 
in combination with names of office-holders, indicating a position 
subordinate or alternative to the chief office-holder, especially 
one who takes second rank or acts in default of his superior, 
e.g. vice-chairman, vice-admiral, &c. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR, the deputy of a chancellor ( ? v). In 
the English legal system vice-chancellors in equity were 
formerly important officials. The first vice-chancellor was 



the sole judges in equity. Two additional vice-chancellors were 
appointed in 1841. The vice-chancellors sat separately from 
the lord chancellor and the lords justices, to whom there was 


an appeal from their derisions. By the Judicature Act 1873 
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, they possess the supreme gift of life. None of them are, strictly 
making, historical,^nd he never attempted to write a tragedy^ 

; classical theatre as did Sa de Miranda and Ferreira, but though 
remained faithful to the Old or Spanish school in form, yet he 
i imbibed the critical spirit and mental ferment of the Renaissance 
hout its culture or erudition. Endowed, by nature with acute 
servation and considerable powers of analysis, Gil Vicente possessed 
elicity of phrase and an unmatched knowledge of popular super- 
tions, language and lore. Above all, he was a moralist, with satire 
i ridicule as his main weapons; but if his invective is often stinging 
is rarely bitter, while more tlnm one incident in his.career shows 
it he possessed a kindly heart as wiell as an impartial judgment, 
d a well-balanced outlook on life. If he owed his early inspiration 
Juan de Encina, he repaid the debt by showing a better way 
the dramatists of the neighbouring country, so that he may 
ily be called the father of the rich Spanish drama, of Lope de 
ga and Calderon. Much of his fame abroad is due to his position 
an innovator, and, as Dr Garnett truly remarked, “ One little 
ner of Europe alone possessed in the early 16th century a drama 
once living, indigenous and admirable as literature.” 
jil Yfcente perhaps lacks psychological depth, but he possesses 
>readth of mental vision and a critical acumen unknown in any 
idieval dramatist. In his attitude to religion he acts as the 
jkesman of the better men of his age and country. A convinced 

: unity^of the Church, but he cries out^for a Reform'of. morals, 

ns the most bitter things^of the popes and *tbeir court! He 
ove to take a middle course at a time when moderation was still 
asible, though, had he lived a few years longer, in the reign 


eligious toleration would have _ ... _ „_ 


e fate. He is 




ifty years later and preserved his liberty of thought 
d expression, might with added culture have surpassed Calderon 
cl taken his place as the Latin and Catholic rival of Shakespeare. 
Some of the plays were printed in Gil Vicente’s lifetime, but the 
it collected edition, which included his lyrics, was published after 
- death by hi« son Lu.iz (Lisbon, 1562), with a dedication to King 
bastian. A second edition appeared in 1586, with various omissions 
d alterations made at the instance of the Inquisition. A critical 

issary and introductory essay on Vicente’s life and wntings, and 
ioor reprint of this edition is dated Lisbon 1852. He has never 
ind a translator, doubtless because of the difficulty of rendering 
form and explaining his wealth of topical allusions. 
rVuTHORi ties.—D r Theophllo Braga, Gil Vicente e as origens do 
alro nacional (Oporto, 1898); J. I. de Brito Rcbello, Gil Vicente 
isbon, 1902); “The Portuguese Drama in the 16th Century— 
t Vicente,” in the Manchester Quarterly (July and October 1897); 
reduction by the Conde de Sabugosa to his edition of the Auto 
festa (Lisbon, 1906). (E. Pr.) • 

VICENZA, a town and episcopal see of Venetia, Italy, capital 


eight chapels on each side, and a very high Renaissanc 
choir; it contains examples of the Montagnas and of 
da Venezia. The churches of S. Lorenzo (1280-13 
S. Corona (1260-1300), both of brick, are better exa: 
Gothic than the cathedral; both contain interesting 1 
art—the latter a very fine “ Baptism of Christ,” by < 
Bellini. In S. Stefano is an imposing altar-piece lr 
Vecchio. The church of SS. Felice e Fortunato was' 
in a.d. 975, but has been much altered, and was trai 
in 1613. The portal is of 1154, and the LK>mbardesqu 
brick tower of 1160. Under it a mosaic pavement 1 
names of the donors, belonging to the original churc 
Lombard period (?), was discovered in 1895 (see F. 
III. Relazione delV UJJicio Regionale per la conserve 
monumenti del Veneto, Venice, 1895, p. m). Non< 
churches of Vicenza is the work of Palladio. Of the 1 
villas in the neighbourhood, La Rotonda, or Villa Pa 
i? m. S.E., deserves special mention. It is a square 
with Ionic colonnades and a central dome, like an 
temple, but curiously unlike a Roman villa. Vice 
contains some interesting remains of the Gothic periot 
the churches mentioned—the lofty tower of the tc 

Venetian period, with S. Theodore and the Lion of 
on them) and several palaces in the Venetian style, 
these may be especially noted the small Casa Pigafett 
from 1481, but still half Gothic, prettily decorated, 
these earlier houses had painted facades. The fine 
of “ Christ bearing the Cross ” (wrongly ascribed to Gi 
according to Burckhardt once in the Palazzo Loschi 
in the Gardner collection at Boston, U.S.A. The r 
portant manufacture is that of silk, which employs 
proportion of the inhabitants. Great numbers of : 
trees are grown in the neighbourhood. Woollen a 
cloth, leather, earthenware, paper, and articles in t 
silver are also made in Vicenza, and a considerable 
these articles, as well as in com and wine, is carried on. 

It was of less importance than its neighbours Ven 
Patavium, and we hear little of it in history. It r 
acquired Roman citizenship in 49 b.c., and became 
cipiim; and is mentioned two years later apropos of i 
between the citizens and their slaves. Remains of i 







VICEROY—VICKSBURG 


VICEROY (from O. Fr. viceroy, mod. viceroi, i.e. Lat. vice, in 
place of, and roy or roi, king), the governor of a kingdom or colony 
to whom is delegated by his sovereign the power to exercise 
regal authority in his name. The lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
and the governor-general of India are frequently referred to as 
viceroys, but the title has no official recognition in British 
government. 

VICH, a city of north-eastern Spain, in the province of 
Barcelona, on the river Gurri, a small right-hand tributary 
of the Ter, and on the Granollers-Ripoll railway. Pop. (rgoo) 
r 1,628. Vich is an ancient episcopal city, with narrow, ill- 
paved streets and many curious old houses irregularly built on 

the Ter basin. The cathedral, founded about 1040 and built 
chiefly in the 14th century, was to some extent modernized in 
1803. Its Gothic cloisters (1340) are remarkable for the beauti¬ 
ful tracery in their windows, and there is a fine altar of sculp¬ 
tured marble. Some valuable manuscripts are preserved in 
the library of the cbapter-house, and the museum contains 
an interesting archaeological collection, besides statuary, pic¬ 
tures, &c. The city is locally celebrated for the manufacture 

of linen and woollen fabrics. 

Vich, the Ausa of the ancient geographers, was the chief 
town of the Ausetani; in the middle ages it was called Ausona 
and Vicus Ausonensis, hence Vic de Osona, and simply Vich. 

VICHY, a town of central France in the department of Allier, 
on the right bank of the Allier, 33 m. S. by E. of Moulins by 
rail. Pop. (1906) 14,520. Vichy owes its importance to its 
mineral waters, which were well known in the time of the 
Romans. They afterwards lost their celebrity and did not regain 
it till the 17th century, in the latter half of which they were 
visited and written of by Madame de Sevigne. Within the 
town or in its immediate vicinity there are between thirty and 
forty springs, twelve of which are state property, four of these 
having been tapped by boring. The waters of those which are 


infirmary, a sanatorium, a public library, the medical college 
of the univeisity of Mississippi, All Saints’ Episcopal College 
(Protestant Episcopal, 1909) for girls, Saint Francis Xavier’s 
Academy, and Saint Aloysius College (Roman Catholic). Tbe 
Civil War battle-ground has been converted into a beautiful 
National Military Park, embracing 1283 acres and containing 
numerous markers, memorials and monuments, including one 
(igro) to Lieut.-General Stephen Dill Lee, who was super¬ 
intendent of the Military Park from 1899 until his death in 1908. 
On the hluffs just beyond the northern limits of the city and ad¬ 
joining the Military Park is the Vicksburg National Cemetery, in 
which are the graves of 16,892 Federal soldiers (r 2,769 unknown). 
The principal industry of Vicksburg is the construction and 
repair of rolling stock for steam railways. It has also a dry 
dock and cotton compresses; and among its manufactures are 

and baskets. In 1905 the factory products were valued at 
$1,887,924. The city has a large trade in long-staple cotton 
grown in (he surrounding country. It is a port of entry but 
has practically no foreign trade. 

The French built Fort St Peter near the site of Vicksburg 

garrison was murdered by the Yazoo Indians. As early as 
1783 the Spanish erected Fort Nogales, and in 1798 this was 
taken by some United States troops and renamed Fort McHenry. 
The first permanent settlement in the vicinity was made about 
1811 by Rev. Newell (or Newit) Vick (d. 1819), a Methodist 
preacher. In accordance with his will a town was laid out in 
1824; and Vicksburg was incorporated as a town in 1825, 
and was chartered as a city in 1836. The campaigns of which 
it was the centre in 1862 and 1863 are described below. Vicks¬ 
burg was the home of Seargent Smith Prentiss from 1832 to 
1845. 

See H. F. Simrall, “ Vicksburg: the City on the Walnut Hills," 
in L. P. Powell's Historic Towns of the Southern Slates (New York, 
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wires en route. Sherman’s XV. corps, too, made vigorous 
demonstrations at Haines’s Bluff, and in the confusion and 
uncertainty Pemberton was at aloss. 

On the 30th of April McClemand and the XIII. corps crossed 
the Mississippi 6 m. below Grand Gulf, followed by McPherson. 
The nearest Confederate brigades, attempting to oppose the 
advance at Port Gibson, were driven back. Grant bad now 
deliberately placed bimself in the middle of the enemy, and 
although his engineers had opened up a water-line for the 
barges carrying his supplies from Milliken’s Bend to New 
Cartbage, his long line of supply curving round tbe enemy’s 
flank was very exposed. But his resolute purpose outweighed 
all text-book strategy. Having crossed the Mississippi, he 
collected wheeled transport for five days’ rations, and on 
Sherman’s arrival cut loose from his base altogether (May 7th). 
Free to move, he aimed north from tbe Big Black river, so as 
to interpose between the Confederate forces at Vicksburg and 
those at Jackson. A fight took place at Raymond on the 12th 
of May, and Jackson was captured just in time to forestall the 
arrival of reinforcements for Pemberton under General Joseph 
E Johnston. The latter, being in supreme command of the 
Confederates, ordered Pemberton to come out of Vicksburg 
and attack Grant. But Pemberton did not do so until it was 
too late. On May 16th Grant, with all bis forces well in hand, 
defeated him in the battle of Champion Hill with a loss of 
nearly 4000 men, and sharply pursuing him drove him into 
Vicksburg. By the 19th of May Vicksburg and Pemberton’s 
army in it was invested by land and water. Grant promptly 
assaulted his works, but was repulsed with loss (May 19th); 
the assault was repeated on the 22nd of May with the same 
result, and Grant found himself compelled to resort to a blockade. 
Reinforcements were hurried up from all quarters, Johnston’s 
force (east of Jackson), was held off by a covering corps under 
Blair (afterwards under Sherman), and though another un- 

almost at an end. On the 4th of July, the day after, far away in 
Pennsylvania, the great battle of Gettysburg had closed with Lee’s 
defeat, the garrison of Vicksburg, 37,000 strong, surrendered. 

VICO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1668-1744), Italian jurist and 
philosopher, was born at Naples on the 23rd of June 1668. 
At the university he made rapid progress, especially in juris¬ 
prudence, though preferring the study of history, literature, 
juridical science and philosophy. Being appointed tutor to 
the nephews of the bishop of Ischia, G. B. Rocca, he accom¬ 
panied them to the castle of Vatolla, near Cilento, in the province 
of Salerno. There he passed nine studious years, chiefly de¬ 
voted to classical reading, Plato and Tacitus being his favourite 
authors, because “ the former described the ideal man, and the 
latter man as he really is.” On his return to Naples he found 
himself out of touch with the prevailing Cartesianism, and lived 
quietly until in 1697 he gained the professorship of rhetoric at 
the university, with a scanty stipend of 100 scudi. On this 
he supported a growing family and gave himself to untiring 
study. Two authors exercised a weighty influence on his 
mind—Francis Bacon and Grotius. He was no follower of 
their ideas, indeed often opposed to them; but he derived 
from Bacon an increasing stimulus towards the investigation 
of certain great problems of history and philosophy, while 
Grotius proved valuable in his study of philosophic jurispru¬ 
dence. In 1708 he published his De ratione sludiorum, in 1710 
De antiquissima Italorum sapientia, in 1720 De universi juris 
uno principio et fine uno, and in 1721 De constantia jurispru- 
dentis. On the strength of these works he offered himself aa 
a candidate for the university cbair of jurisprudence, but 
as he had no personal or family influence was not elected. 
With calm courage he returned to his poverty and his favourite 
studies, and in 1725 published the first edition of the work 
that forms the basis of his renown, Principii i’ una scienza 
nuova. In 1730 he produced a second edition of the Scienza 
nuova, so much altered in style and with so many substantial 
additions that it was practically a new work. In 1735 Charles 
III. of Naples marked his recognition of Vico’s merits by 
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appointing him historiographer-royal, with a yearly stipend of 
100 ducats. Soon after his mind began to give way, but during 
frequent intervals of lucidity he made new corrections in his 
great work, of which a third edition appeard in 1744, prefaced 
by a letter of dedication to Cardinal Trojano Acquaviva. He 
died on the 20th of January of tbe same year. Fate seemed 
bent on persecuting him to the last. A fierce quarrel arose 
over his burial between the brotherhood of St Stephen, to 
which he had belonged, and the university professors, who 
desired to escort his corpse to the grave. Finally the canons 
of the cathedral, together with the professors, buried tbe body 
in tbe church of the Gerolimini. 

Vico has been generally described as a solitary soul, out of harmony 
with the spirit of his time and often directly opposed to it. Yet a 
closer inquiry into the social conditions of Vico’s time, and of the 
studies then^ flourishing, shows him to have been thoroughly in 

Owing to the historical past of Naples, and its social and economic 
flourished there was that oi law; ail?this soon penetrated from 
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This problem he proceeded to develop in various works,^uiitil in Ins 

formulated^as follows: If the principle^of justice and law^be one, 

codes of legislation? These differences are not caused by difference 
of nationality only, but are to be noted in the history of the same 
people, even in that of the Romans. This problem is touched upon 
in his Orations or Inaugural Addresses (Orazioni o Prolusioni) and 
in his Minor Works {Scritti minon). Finally he applied himself 
to its solution in his Universal Law (Diritto universale), which is 
divided into two books. The first of these, De uno et universi 
juris principio et fine uno, was subdivided into two parts; so like 
wise was the second, with the respective titles of De constantia 
philologiae and De constantia jurisprudents. 

The following is the general idea derived from these researches. 
Vico held God to be the ruler of the world of nations, but ruling, 
not as the providence of the middle ages by means of continued 
miracles, but as He rules nature, by means of natural laws. If, 
therefore, the physicist seeks to discover the laws of nature by 
idy of natural phenomena, so the philosopher must seek the laws 
Vi,'c^ r xr,v. J i by the investigation of human events and of the 
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fused conception of law gradually becomes clearer and better defined. 
Its visible and religious forms then give way to abstract formulae, 
which in their turn are slowly replaced by the rational manifestation 
of the philosophic principles of law that gains the victory in the 
final stage of development, designated by Vico as that of civil and 
human law. This is the period of individual and philosophic 
legislators. Thus Roman law has passed through three great 
periods—the divine, the heroic and the human—which are like¬ 
wise the three chief periods of the history of Rome, with which 
it is intimately and intrinsically connected. Nevertheless, on careful 
examination of these three successive stages, it will easily be seen 
that, in spite of the apparent difference between them, all have a 
common foundation, source and purpose. The human and civil 
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For Vico’s personal history see his autobiography, written a 
the request of the Conte di Forcia, and his letters; also Cantoni 
C. B. Vico, Studn Cfllici e Comparativi (Turin, 1867); R. Flint 
Vico (Edinburgh and London, 1884). For editions of Vico’s own 
works, see Opere. ed. Giuseppe Ferrari, with introductory essay, 
" La Mente de Vico ” (6 vols., Milan, 1834-35), and Michelet, 
CEuvres Choistm de Vico (2 vols., Pans, 1835). A full list is given 
in B. Croce, Bwliografia Vichtana (Naplc ’ " ' " 
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VICTOR, the name taken by three popes a: 

Victor I. was bishop of Rome from about 190 to 198. He 
submitted to the opinion of the episcopate in the various parts 
the Easter usage of 
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their Asiatic colleagues. At Rome Victor excommunicate 
Theodotus of Byzantium on account of his doctrine as to tf 
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baptismal name was Gebhard. At the instance of Gebhard, 
bishop of Regensburg, uncle of the emperor Henry III., he had 
ofEichs. 




enahled 




important services to Henry, whose chief adviser he ulti 
became. His nomination to the papacy by Henry, at Mainz, 
in September 1054, was made at the instance of a Roman 
deputation headed by Hildebrand, ’whose policy doubtless was 
to detach from the imperial interest one of its ablest supporters. 

council, which anew condemned clerical marriages, simony 
and the alienation of the estates of the church. In the follow¬ 
ing year he was summoned to Germany to the side of the 
emperor, and was with him when he died at Botfeld in the 
Harz on the 5th of October 1056. As guardian of Henry’s 
infant son, and adviser of the empress Agnes, Victor now wielded 
enormous power, which he began to use with much tact for 
the maintenance of peace throughout the empire and for 
strengthening the papacy against the aggressions of the barons. 
He died shortly after his return to Italy, at Arezzo, on the 
28th of July 1057. His successor was Stephen IX. (Frederick 
of Lorraine). (L. D.*) 

R III. (Dauferius Epifani), pope from the 24th of May 
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cloister at Monte Cassino, changing his name to Desidei 
He succeeded Stephen IX. as abbot in 1057, and his rule 
marks the golden age of that celebrated monastery, he 
promoted literary activity, and established an important 
school of mosaic. Desiderius was created cardinal priest of 
Sta Cecilia hy Nicholas II. in J059, and as papal vicar in 
south Italy conducted frequent negotiations between the 
Normans and the pope. Among the four men suggested by 
Gregory VII. on his death-bed as most worthy to succeed 
him was Desiderius, who was favoured by the cardinals because 
of his great learning, his connexion with the Normans and 
his diplomatic ability. The abbot, however, declined the 
papal crown, and the year 1085 passed without an election. 
The cardinals at length proclaimed him pope against his will 
on the 24th of May 1086, but he was driven from Rome by 
imperialists before his consecration was complete, and, laying 
aside the papal insignia at Terracina, he retired to his beloved 
monastery. As vicar of the Holy See he convened a synod 
at Capua on the 7th of March 1087, resumed the papal insignia 


on the 21st of March, and received tardy consecration at Rome 
on the 9th of May. Owing to the presence of the antipope, 
Clement III. (Guibert of Ravenna), who had powerful partisans, 
his stay at Rome was brief. He sent an army to Tunis, which 
defeated the Saracens and compelled the sultan to pay tribute 
to the papal see. In August 1087 he held a synod at Bene- 
vento, which renewed the excommunication of Guibert; 
banned Archbishop Hugo of Lyons and Abbot Richard of 
Marseilles as schismatics; and confirmed the prohibition of 
lay investiture. Falling ill at the synod, Vicar returned to 
Cassino, where he died on the 16th of September 1087. 
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a title taken by two antipopes. (1) Gregorio 
Conti, cardinal priest of Santi Dodici Apostoli, was chosen by a 
party opposed to Innocent II. in succession to the antipope 
Anacletus II., on the 15th of March 1138, blit Ihrough the in¬ 
fluence of Bernard of Clairvaux he was induced to make his 
submission on the 29th of May. (2) Octavian, count of Tusculum 
and cardinal deacon of St Nicola in carcere Tulliano, the Ghi- 
belline antipope, was elected at Rome on the 7th of September 
1159, in opposition to Alexander III., and supported by the 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Consecrated at Farfa on the 
4th of October, Victor was the first of the series of antipopes 
supported by Frederick against Alexander III. Though the 
cxrommuniration of Frederick by Alexander in March 1160 
made only a slight impression in Germany, this pope was never¬ 
theless able to gain the support of the rest of western Europe, 
because since the days of Hildebrand the power of the pope 
over the church in the various countries had increased so greatly 
that the kings of France and of England could not view with 
indifference a revival of such imperial control of the papacy as 
had been exercised by the emperor Henry III. He died at 
Lucca on the 20th of April 1164 and was succeeded by the anti¬ 
pope Paschal III. (1164-1168). 

See M. Mever, Die Wahl Alexanders III. und Victors IV. I1$Q 
(Gottingen, 1871); and A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichtc Deutschlands, 
Band iv. (C. II. Ha.) 

VICTOR, GAIUS JULIUS (4th cent, a.d.), Roman writer 
on rhetoric, possibly of Gallic origin. His extant manual (in 
C. Halm’s Rketores Laiini Minores, 1863) is of some importance 
as facilitating the textual criticism of Quintilian, whom he 
closely follows in many places. 

VICTOR, SEXTUS AURELIUS, prefect of Pannonia about 
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(jointly with Valentinian) in 373 and as the prelect of the city 
who is mentioned in an inscription of the time of Theodosius. 
Four small historical works have been ascribed to him on more or 
less doubtful grounds—(1) Origo Gcntis Ronumae. (2) De Viribus 
Illustribus Romas, (3) De Caesaribus. (4) De Vila et Moribus 
Impcratorum Romanor, 
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The second was first printed at Naples about 1472, in 4to, under 
the name of Pliny (the younger), and the fourth at Strassburg 
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which served to embitter Austro-Italian relations. On the 
9th of January 1878, Victor Emmanuel died of fever in Rome, 
and was buried in the Pantheon. He was succeeded by his 
son Humbert. 

Bluff, hearty, good-natured and simple in his habits, yet 
he always had a high idea of his own kingly dignity, and his 
really statesmanlike qualities often surprised foreign diplomats, 
who were deceived by his homely exterior. As a soldier he 
was very brave, but he did not show great qualities as a military 
leader in the campaign of 1S66. He was a keen sportsman 
and would spend many days at a time pursuing chamois or 
steinbock in the Alpine fastnesses of Piedmont with nothing 
but bread and cheese to eat. He always used the dialect of 
Piedmont when conversing with natives of that country, and 
he had a vast fund of humorous anecdotes and proverbs with 
which to illustrate his arguments. He had a great weakness 
for female society, and kept several mistresses; one of them, 
the beautiful Rosa Vercellone, he created Countess Mirafiori e 
Fontanafredda and married morganatically in 1869; she bore 

Bibliography. —Besides the general works on Italy and Savoy 
see V. Bersezio, II Regno di Vittorio Emanuele II. (8 vols., Turin, 
1869); G. Massari, La Vita ed il Regno di Vittorio Emanuele II. 
(2 vols., Milan, 1878); N. Bianchi, Storia della Diplomazia Europea 
in Italia (8 vols., Turin, 1865). (L. V.*) 

VICTOR EMMANUEL III. (1869- ), king of Italy, son 

of King Humbert I. and Queen Margherita of Savoy, was born 
at Naples on the nth of November 1869. Carefully educated 
by his mother and under the direction of Colonel Osio, he 
outgrew the weakness of his childhood and became expert in 
horsemanship and military exercises. Entering the army 
at an early age he passed through the various grades and, 
soon after attaining his majority, was appointed to the command 
of the Florence Army Corps. During frequent journeys to 
Germany he enlarged his military experience, and upon his 
appointment to the command of the Naples Army Corps in 
1896 displayed sound military and administrative capacity. 
A keen huntsman, and passionately fond of the sea, he extended 
his yachting and hunting excursions as far east as Syria and 
as far north as Spitsbergen. As representative of King 
Humbert he attended the coronation of Tsar Nicholas II. in 
1896, the Victorian Jubilee celebrations of 1897, and the 
festivities connected with the coming of age of the German 
crown prince in 1900. The prince’s intellectual and artistic 
leanings were well known; in particular, he has made a magnifi¬ 
cent collection of historic Italian coins, on which subject he 
became a recognized authority. At the time of the assassina¬ 
tion of his father, King Humbert (the 29th of July 1900), he was 
returning from a yachting cruise in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Lauding at Reggio di Calabria he hastened to Monza, where he 
conducted with firmness and tact the preparations for the 
burial of King Humbert and for his own formal accession, 
which took place on the 9th and nth of August 1900. On the 
24th of October 1896 he married Princess Elena of Montenegro, 
who, on the 1st of June 1901, bore him a daughter named 
Yolanda Margherita, on the 19th of November 1902 a second 
daughter named Mafalda, and on the 15th of September 1904 
a son, Prince Humbert. 

VICTORIA [ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA), Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of 
India (1819-1901), only child of Edward, duke of Kent, fourth 
son of King George III., and of Princess Victoria Mary Louisa 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (widow of Prince Emich Karl of Lein- 
ingen, by whom she already had two children), was bom at 
Kensington Palace on the 24th of May 1819. The duke and 
duchess of Kent had been living at Amorbach, in Franconia, 
owing to their straitened circumstances, but they returned to 
London on purpose that their child should be bom in England. 
In 1817 the death of Princess Charlotte (only child of the prince 
regent, afterwards George IV., and wife of Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, afterwards king of the Belgians), had left 
the ultimate succession to the throne of England, in the younger 


generation, so uncertain that the three unmarried sous of 
George III., the dukes of Clarence (afterwards William IV.), 
Kent and Cambridge, all married in the following year, the 
two elder on the same day. All three had children, but the 
duke of Clarence’s two baby daughters died in infancy, in 1819 
and 1821; and the duke of Cambridge’s son George, born on 
the 26th of March 1819, was only two months old when the 
birth of the duke of Kent’s daughter put her before him in the 
succession. The question as to what name the child should 
bear was not settled without bickerings. The duke of Kent 
wished her to be christened Elizabeth, and the prince regent 
wanted Georgiana, while the tsar Alexander I., who had 
promised to stand sponsor, stipulated for Alexandrina. The 
baptism was performed in a drawing-room of Kensington 
Palace on the 24th of June by Dr Manners Sutton, archbishop 
of Canterbury. The prince regent, who was present, named 
the child Alexandrina; then, being requested by the duke of 
Kent to give a second name, he said, rather abruptly, “ Let 
her be called Victoria, after her mother, but this name must 
come after the other.” 1 Six weeks after her christening the 
princess was vaccinated, this being the first occasion on which 
a member of the royal family underwent the operation. 

In January 1820 the duke of Kent died, five days before his 
brother succeeded to the throne as George IV. The widowed 
duchess of Kent was now a woman of thirty-four, handsome, 
homely, a German at heart, and with little liking for English 
ways. But she was a woman of experience, and shrewd; and 
fortunately she had a safe and affectionate adviser in her brother, 
Prince Leopold of Coburg, afterwards (1831) king of the Belgians, 
who as the husband of the late Princess Charlotte had once been 
a prospective prince consort of England. His former doctor and 
private secretary, Baron Stockmar (q.v.), a man of encyclopaedic 
information and remarkable judgment, who had given special 
attention to the problems of a sovereign’s position in England, was 
afterwards to play an important rdle in Queen Victoria’s life; 
and Leopold himself took a fatherly interest in the young 
princess's education, and contributed some thousands of pounds 
annually to the duchess of Kent’s income. Prince Leopold 
still lived at this time at Claremont, where Princess Charlotte 
had died, and this became the duchess of Kent’s occasional 
English home; but she was much addicted to travelling, and 
spent several months every year in visits to watering-places. 
It was said at court that she liked the demonstrative homage 
of crowds; but she had good reason to fear lest her child should 
be taken away from her to be educated according to the views 
of George IV. Between the king and his sistcr-in-law there was 
little love, and when the death of the duke of Clarence’s second 
infant daughter Elizabeth in 1821 made it pretty certain that 
Princess Victoria would eventually become queen, the duchess 
felt that the king might possibly obtain the support of his 
ministers if he insisted that the future sovereign should be 
brought up under masters and mistresses designated by himself. 
The little princess could not have received a better education 
than that which was given her under Prince Leopold’s direction. 
Her uncle considered that she ought to be kept as long as 
possible from the knowledge of her position, which might raise 
a large growth of pride or vanity in her and make her un¬ 
manageable; so Victoria was twelve years old before she 
knew that she was to wear a crown. Until she became queen 
she never slept a night away from her mother’s room, and she 
was not allowed to converse with any grown-up person, friend, 
tutor or servant without the duchess of Kent or the Baroness 
Lehzen, her private governess, being present. Louise Lehzen, 
a native of Coburg, had come to England as governess to the 
Princess F’ecdore of Leiningen, the duchess of Kent’s daughter 
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crisis known as the “ Bedchamber Plot ” occurred. The Whig 

Jamaica because the Assembly in that colony had refused to 
adopt the Prisons Act passed by the Imperial Legislature. Sir 
Robert Peel moved an amendment, which, on a division (6th 
May), was defeated by a majority of five only in a house of 
583, and ministers thereupon resigned. The duke of Wellington 
was first sent for, but he advised that the task of forming an 
administration should be entrusted to Sir Robert Peel. Sir 
Robert was ready to form a cabinet in which tbe duke of Welling¬ 
ton, Lords Lyndhurst, Aberdeen and Stanley, and Sir James 
Graham would have served; but he stipulated that the mistress 
of the robes and the ladies of the bedchamber appointed by the 
Whig administration should be removed, and to this the queen 
would not consent. On the 10th of May she wrote curtly that 
the course proposed by Sir Robert Peel was contrary to usage 
and repugnant to her feelings; the Tory leader then had to 
inform the House of Commons that, having failed to obtain the 
proof which he desired of her majesty’s confidence, it was im¬ 
possible for him to accept office. The ladies of the bedchamber 

Flora Hastings that the public took alarm at the notion that the 
queen had fallen into the hands of an intriguing coteiie; and 
Lord Melbourne, who was accused of wishing to rule on the 
strength of court favour, resumed office with diminished prestige, j 
The Tories thus felt aggrieved; and the Chartists were so prompt 
to make political capital out of the affair that large numbers 
were added to their ranks. On the 14th of June Mr Attwood, 1 
M.P. for Birmingham, presented to the House of Commons a 
Chartist petition alleged to have been signed by 1,280,000 people. 
It was a cylinder of parchment of about the diameter of a coach- 
wheel, and was literally rolled up on the floor of the house. On 
the day after this curious document had furnished both amuse¬ 
ment and uneasiness to tbe Commons, a woman, describing 
herself as Sophia Elizabeth Guelph Sims, made application at 
the Mansion House for advice and assistance to prove herself 
the lawful child of George IV. and Mrs Fitzherbert; and this 
incident, trumpery as it was, added fuel to the disloyal flame 
then raging. Going in state to Ascot the queen was hissed by 
some ladies as her carriage drove on to the course, and tw'o 
peeresses, one of them a Tory duchess, were openly accused of 
this unseemly act. Meanwhile some monster Chartist demon¬ 
strations were being organized, and they commenced on the 4th 
of July with riots at Birmingham. It was an untoward coinci¬ 
dence that Lady Flora Hastings died on the 5th of July, for though 
she repeated on her deathbed, and wished it to be published, that 
the queen had taken no part whatever in the proceedings which 
had shortened her life, it was remarked that the ladies who were 
believed to have persecuted her still retained the sovereign’s 
favour. The riots at Birmingham lasted ten days, and had to 
be put down by armed force. They were followed by others at 
Newcastle, Manchester, Bolton, Chester and Macclesfield. 

These troublous events bad the effect of hastening the queen’s 
marriage. Lord Melbourne ascertained that the queen’s dis- 
Tbe positions towards her cousin, Prince Albert, were un- 

queen’s changed, and he advised King Leopold, through M. 
marriage. Van der Weyer, the Belgian minister, that the prince 
should come to England and press his suit. The prince 
arrived with his brother on a visit to Windsor on the 10th of 
October 1839. On the 12th the queen wrote to King Leopold: 

“ Albert’s beauty is most striking, and he is so amiable and 
unaffected—in short, very fascinating.” On the 15th all was 
settled; and the queen wrote to her uncle, “ I love him more 
than I can say.” The queen’s public announcement of her 
betrothal was enthusiastically received. But the royal lovers 
still had some parliamentary mortifications to undergo. The 
government proposed that Prince Albert should receive an 
annuity of £30,000, but an amendment of Colonel -Sibthorp— 
a politician of no great repute—for making the annuity £30,000 
was carried against ministers by 262 votes to 158, the Tories and 
Radicals going into the same lobby, and many ministerialists 
taking no part in the division. Prince Albert bad not been 


described, in the queen’s declaration to the privy council, as a 
estant prince; and Lord Palmerston was obliged to ask 
Baron Stockmar for assurance that Prince Albert did not belong 
to any sect of Protestants whose rules might prevent him from 
taking the Sacrament according to the ritual of the English 
Churcb. He got an answer couched in somewhat ironical terms 
le effect that Protestantism owed its existence in a measure to 
the house of Saxony, from which the prince descended, seeing that 
this house and that of the landgrave of H. 
alone against Europe in upholding Luther a 
after this certain High Churchmen held that a Lutheran was a 
“ dissenter,” and that the prince should be asked to subscribe 
to the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

The queen was particularly concerned by the question of 

able for him to receive the title of king consort; but the queen 
naturally desired that her husband should be placed by act of 
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it only in England, but in foreign courts. Lord Melbourne 
sought to effect this by a clause introduced in a naturalization 
bill; but he found himself obliged to drop the clause, and to 
leave the queen to confer wbat precedence she pleased by 
letters-patent. This was a lame way out of the difficulty, for 
the queen could only confer precedence within her own realms, 
whereas an act of parliament bestowing the title of prince 
consort would have made the prince’s right to rank above all 
royal imperial highnesses quite dear, and would have left no 
room for such disputes as afterwards occurred when foreign 
princes chose to treat Prince Albert as having mere courtesy 
rank in his wife’s kingdom. The result of these political diffi¬ 
culties was to make the queen more than ever disgusted with 
the Tories. But there was no other flaw in the happiness of 






1840 in the Chapel Royal, St James’s. It is interesting to note 
that the queen was dressed entirely in articles of British manu¬ 
facture. Her dress was of Spitalfields silk; her veil of Iloniton 
lace; her ribbons came from Coventry; even ber gloves had 
been made in London of English kid—a novel thing in days 
when the French had a monopoly in the finer kinds of gloves. 

From the time of the queen’s marriage the crown played an 
increasingly active part in the affairs of state. Previously, 
ministers had tried to spare the queen all disagree- 
able and fatiguing details. Lord Melbourne saw her 
every day, whether she was in London or at Windsor, 
and he used to explain all current business in a benevolent, 
chatty manner, which offered a pleasant contrast to the style 
of bis two principal colleagues, Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston. A statesman of firmer mould than Lord Melbourne 
would hardly have succeeded so well as he did in making rough 
places smooth for Prince Albert. Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston were naturally jealous of tbe prince’s interference 
—and of King Leopold’s and Baron Stockmar’s—in state 
“lirs; but Lord Melbourne took the common-sense view that 
usband will control his wife whether people wish it cr not. 
Ably advised by his private secretary, George Anson, and by 
Stockmar, the prince thus soon took the de facto place of the 
sovereign’s private secretary, though he bad no official status 
such; and his system of classifying and annotating the 
, teen’s papers and letters resulted in the preservation of what 
tbe editors of the Letters of Queen Victoria (1007) describe as 
“ probably the most extraordinary collection of slate documents 

500 and 600 bound volumes at Windsor. To confer on Prince 
Albert every honour tbat the crown could bestow, and to let him 
' e his way gradually into public favour by his own tact, 
the advice which Lord Melbourne gave; and the prince 
0 well, avoiding every appearance of intrusion, 
n of all parties and degrees with urbanity, that 
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queen, after giving birtb to a child, died before her son or 
daughter came of age. 

The Regency Bill had been hurried on in consequence of the 
attempt of a crazy pot-hoy, Edward Oxford, to take the queen’s 
Alton is life - 01110th J une lS H°’ t,le I 110611 and Trince Albert 
on the were driving up Constitution Hill in an open carriage, 
queen's when Oxford fired two pistols, the bullets from which 
nle ' flew, it is said, close by the prince’s head. He was 

arrested on the spot, and when his lodgings were searched a 
quantity of powder and shot was found, with the rules 
of a secret society, railed “ Young England,” whose members 
were pledged to meet, “ carrying swords and pistols and wearing 
crape masks.” These discoveries raised the surmise that 
Oxford was the tool of a widespread Chartist conspiracy— 
or, as the Irish pretended, of a conspiracy of Orangemen to 
set the duke of Cumberland on the throne; and while these 
delusions were fiesh, they threw well-disposed persons into a 
paroxysm of loyalty. Even the London street dogs, as Sydney 
Smith said, joined with O’Connell in barking “ God save the 

but it may be doubted whether the jury who tried him did 
right to pronounce his acquittal on the ground of insanity. 
He feigned madness at his trial, but dining the forty years of 
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the same year would never have been perpetrated. After 
the attempt of Bean—who was a hunchback, really insane— 
parliament passed a bill empowering judges to order whipping 
as a punishment for those who molested the queen; but some¬ 
how this salutary act was never enforced. In 1850 a half-pay 
officer, named Pate, assaulted the queen by striking her with 
a stick, and crushing her bonnet. He was sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation; but the judge. Baron Alderson, excused 
liim the flogging. In 1869 an Irish lad, O’Connor, was sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment and a whipping for presenting 
a pistol at the queen, with a petition, in St James’s Park; but 
this time it w'as the queen herself who privately remitted the 
corporal punishment, and she even pushed clemency to the 
length of sending her aggressor to Australia at her own expense. 
The series of attempts on the queen was closed in r882 by 
Maclean, who fired a pistol at her majesty as she was leaving 
the Great Western Railway station at Windsor. He, like Bean, 
was a genuine madman, and was relegated to Broadmoor. 

The birth of the princess royal, on the 21st of November 
1840, removing the unpopular King Ernest of Hanover from 
Birth the Positum of heir-presumptive to the British crown, 
of the was a subject of loud congratulations to the people. 
princess A curious scare was occasioned at Buckingham Palace, 
When the little princess was a fortnight old, by the 
discovery of a boy named Jones concealed under a bed in the 
royal nursery. Jones had a mania for palace-breaking. Three 
times he effected a clandestine entry into the queen’s residence, 
and twice he managed to spend several days there. By day he 
concealed himself in cupboards or under furniture, and by night 
he groped his w ay into the royal kitchen to cat wh.never he could 
find. After his third capture, in March 1841, he coolly boasted 
that he had lain under a sofa, and listened to a private con¬ 
versation between the queen and Prince Albert. This third 
time he was not punished, but sent to sea, and turned out 
very well. The incident strengthened Prince Albeit’s hands in 
trying to carry out sundry domestic reforms w'hich were heing 
stou'ly resisted by vested interests. The royal residences and 
grounds used to he under the control of four different officials— 
the lord chamberlain, the lord steward the master of the horse 
and the commissioners of woods and forests. Baron Stockmar, 
describing the confusion fostered by’ this state of things, said— 


Ls and forests, so that windows remain dirty unless the two 

It took Prince Albert four years of firmness and diplomacy 
before in 1845 he was able to bring the queen’s home under 
the efficient control of a master of the household. 

At the general election of 1841 the Whigs returned in a 
minority of seventy-six, and Lord Melbourne was defeated on 
the Address and resigned. The queen was affected sir Robert 
to tears at parting with him; but the crisis had been Peel’s 
fully expected and prepared for by confidential com- mmistr y 
munications between Mr Anson and Sir Robert Peel, who 
now became prime minister (see Letters of Que-en Victoria, 
i. 341 et seq.). The old difficulty as to the appointments to 
the royal household was tactfully removed, and Tory appoint¬ 
ments were made, which were agreeable both to the queen 
and to Peel. The only temporary embarrassment was the 
queen’s continued private correspondence with Lord Melbourne, 

used his influence sensibly; moreover, he gradually dropped 
out of politics, and the queen got used to his not being indis¬ 
pensable. On Prince Albert’s position the change had a 

more particularly on his advice, and Peel himself at once dis- 

One of the Tory premier’s first acts was to propose that a royal 
commission should be appointed to consider the best means for 
promoting art and science in the kingdom, and he nominated 
Prince Albert as president. The International Exhibition 

Department at South Kensington, the founding of art schools 
and picture galleries; all over the country, the spread of musical 
taste and the fostering of technical education may be attri¬ 
buted, more or less directly, to the commission of distinguished 
men which began its labours under Prince Albert’s auspices. 

Edward VII.), was born on the gth of November 1841; and 
this event “ filled the measure of the queen’s domestic Birth of 
happiness,” as she said in her speech from the throne the prince 
at the opening of the session of 1842. It is unnecessary of Ws Ies, 
from this point onw'ards to go seriatim through the domestic 
history of the reign, which is given in the article English 
History. At this time there was much political unrest at 
home, and serious difficulties abroad. As regards internal 
politics, it may be remarked that the queen and Prince Albert 
were much relieved -when Peel, who had come in as the leader 
of the Protectionist party, adopted Free Trade and re¬ 
pealed the Com Laws, for it closed a dangerous agitation which 
gave them much anxiety. When the country was in distress, 
the queen felt a womanly repugnance for festivities; and yet 
it W'as undesirable that the court should incur the The court 
reproach of living meanly to save money. There unit the 
was a conversation hetween the queen and Sir Robert country. 
Peel on I his subject in the early days of the Tory adminis¬ 
tration, and the queen talked of reducing her establishment 
in order that she might give away larger sums in charities. 
“ I am afraid the people would only say that your majesty 
was returning them change for their pounds in halfpence,” 
anstvered Peel. “ Your majesty is not perhaps aware that the 
most unpopular person in the perish is (he relieving officer, and 
if the queen were to constitute herself a relieving officer for all 
the parishes in the kingdom she would find her money go a veiy 
liltleway, and she would provoke more grumbling than thanks.” 
Peel added that a sovereign must do all things in order, not 
seeking praise for doing one particular thing well, but striving 
to be an example in, all respects, even in dinner-giving. 

Meanwhile the year 1842 was ushered in by splendid f£tes in 
honour of the king of Prussia, ^ who held the prince of Wales at 

ham Palace, which remained memorable owing to the offence 
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Lord Palmerston took a copy of this letter, and promised to had bee 
attend to its direction. But the queen thoroughly distrusted on the ; 
him, and in October 1S51 his proposed reception of Kossuth child, t 
nearly led to a crisis. Then finally she discovered (December 13) bringinj 
at the time of the coup d’ 6 lal : that he had. of his own initiative, daughti 
given assurances of approval to Count Walcwski, which were the princess royal w 
not in accord with the views of the cabinet and with the Prussia, afterwards 
“neutrality which had been enjoined” by the queen. This was too after t’ 
much even for Lord John Russell, and after a short and decisive Prince 
correspondence Lord Palmerston resigned the seals of office. 1862. 

The death of the duke of Wellington in 1852 deeply affected andra < 


oyal pair. Prince Leopold (duke of Albany) 
53, and on the 14th of April 1857 their last 
eatrice (Princess Henry of Battenbeig), 
amily up to nine—four sons and five 
n a year after Princess Beatrice’s birth 
s married to Prince Frederick William of 
le emperor Frederick. The next marriage 
yal’s was that of the princess Alice to 
ards grand duke) of Hcssc-Darmstadt in 
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At the time of the prince consort’s death the prince of Wales 
was in his twenty-first year. He had spent several terms at 
lUorrloxo each oi the tw0 universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
of the and he had already travelled much, having visited 
prince of most of Europe, Egypt and the United States. 
Woles. h ; 5 marr i a ge was solemnized at Windsor on the loth of 
March 1863. The queen witnessed the wedding from the private 
pew or box of St George’s Chapel, Windsor, but she wore the deep 
mourning which she was never wholly to put off to the end of 
her life, and she took no part in the festivities of the wedding. 

In foreign imperial affairs, and in the adjustment of serious 
parliamentary difficulties, the queen’s dynastic influence abroad 
and her position as above parly at home, together with the 
respect due to her character, good sense and experience, still 
remained a powerful element in the British polity, as was shown 
Austro- °n more than one occasion. In 1866 the Austro- 
Prussioa Prussian War broke out, and many short-sighted people 
Wur - were tempted to side with France when, in 1867, 
Napoleon III. sought to obtain a “ moral compensation ” by 
laying a claim to the duchy of Luxemburg. A conference met 
in London, and the difficulty was settled by neutralizing the 
duchy and ordering the evacuation of the Prussian troops 
who kept garrison there. But this solution, which averted an 
imminent war, was only arrived at through Queen Victoria’s 
personal intercession. In the words of a French writer— 
king of Prussia and 


religious 


Vapoieo 


Her 




vaded with 


the queen’s mind, particularly since the death 
seems to hate made a deep impression on the sovereign who, 
amid the struggles of politics, had never completely repudiated the 
philanthropic theories of his youth, and who, on the battlefield of 
Solferino, covered with the dead and wounded, was seized with an 




al function of th 




(1868, 1874-80) did 
> a right idea of the 
Disraeli thought 


n the st 


. His 


ff duty—at once a loyal and chivalrous one— 
»(o»e. w-as that he was obliged to give the queen the best 
of his advice, but that the final decision in any course lay 
with her, and that once she had decided, he was bound, what¬ 
ever might be his own opinion, to stand up for her decision in 
public. The queen, not unnaturally, came to trust Disraeli 
implicitly, and she frequently showed her friendship for him. 
At his death she paid an exceptional tribute to his “ dear 
and honoured memory ” from his “ grateful and affectionate 
sovereign and friend.” To something like this position Lord 
Salisbury after 1886 succeeded. A somewhat different con¬ 
ception of the sovereign’s functions was that of Disraeli's 

and office of the sovereign was unbounded, not only expected 
all people, the queen included, to agree with him when he 
changed his mind, but to become suddenly enthusiastic about 
his new ideas. The queen consequently never felt safe with him. 
Nor did she like his manner—he spoke to her (she is believed to 
have said) as if she were a public meeting. The queen was 
opposed to the Disestablishment of the Irish Church (1869)— 
the question which brought Gladstone to be premier—and 
though she yielded with good grace, Gladstone was fretful 
and astonished because she would not pretend to gi 
hearty assent to the measure. Through her secretary, Ge 
Grey, the queen pointed out that she had not concealed 
Gladstone “ how deeply she deplored ” his having felt himself 
under the necessity of raising the question, and how appre¬ 
hensive she was of the possible consequences of the m 
but, when a general election had pronounced on the pr 
when the bill had been rarried through the House of Co 
by unvarying majorities, she did not see what good could be 
gained by rejecting it in the Lords. Later, when through the 
skilful diplomacy of the primate the Lords had passed the second 
reading by a small but sufficient majority (179 to 146), and after 
amendments had been adopted, the queen her 



The correspondence of which this letter 

'ew published witnesses to the queen’s careful and active 
:st in home politics during the latter half of her reign; 
t is enough to prove how wise, how moderate and how 
ed in the spirit of the Constitution she was. Another 
nee is that of the County Franchise and Redistribution 
Bills of 1884-85. There, again, a conflict between the two 
houses was imminent, and the queen’s wish for a settlement had 
considerable weight in bringing about the curious but effective 
conference of the two parties, of which the first suggestion, it 
is believed, was due to Lord Randolph Churchill. 

In 1876 a hill was introduced into parliament for conferring on 
the queen the title of “ Empress of India.” It met with much 
opposition, and Disraeli was accused of ministering 
simply to a whim of the sovereign, whereas, in fact, 
the title was intended to impress the idea of British 
suzerainty forcibly upon the minds of the native princes, and 
upon the population of Hindustan. The prince of Wales’s voyage 
to India in the winter of 1875-76 had brought the heir to the 
throne into personal relationship with the great Indian vassals 
of the Brilish crown, and it was felt that a further demonstra¬ 
tion of the queen’s interest in her magnificent dependency 
would confirm their loyalty. 

The queen’s private life during the decade 1870-80 was one of 
quiet, broken only by one great sorrow when the Princess Alice 
died in 1873. In 1867 her majesty had started in author¬ 
ship by publishing The Early Days of the Prince 
Consort, compiled by General Grey; in 1869 she gave 
to the world her interesting and simply written diary entitled 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, and in 
1874 appeared the first volume of The Life and Letters of the 
Prince Consort (2nd vol. in 1880), edited by Sir Theodore Martin. 
A second instalment of the Highland journal appeared in 
1885. These literary occupations solaced the hours of a life 
which was mostly spent in privacy. A few trips to the Continwit, 
in which the queen was always accompanied by her youngest 
daughter, the Princess Beatrice, brought a litlle variety into 
the home-life, and aided much in keeping up the good health 
which the queen enjoyed almost uninterruptedly. So far as 
public ceremonies were concerned, the prince and princess of 
Wales were now coming forward more and more to represent 
the royal family. People noticed meanwhile that the queen 
had taken a great affection for her Scottish man servant, John 
Brown, who had been in her service since 1S49; she made him 
her constant personal attendant, and looked on him more as 
a friend than as servant. When he died in 1883 the queen’s 
grief was intense. 

From 1880 onwards Ireland almost monopolized the field 
of domestic politics. The queen was privately opposed to 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy; but she observed in public 
a constitutional reticence on the subject. In the year, however, 
of the Crimes Act 1887, an event took place which was of more 
intimate personal concern to the queen, and of more attractive 
import to the country and the empire at large. June 
20th was the fiftieth anniversary of her accession to 
the throne, and on the following day, for the second 
time in English history, a great Jubilee celebration was held 
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itself into the celebration with unchecked enthusiasm; large 
sums of money were everywhere subscribed; m every city, 
town and village something was done both in the way of 
rejoicing and in the way of establishing some permanent 
memorial of the event. In London the day itself was kept by 
a solemn service in Westminster Abbey, to which the queen 
went in state, surrounded by the most brilliant, royal, and 
princely escort that had ever accompanied a British sovereign, 
and rheered on licr way by the applause of hundreds of thousands 
of her subjects. The queen had already paid a memorable visit 
to the East End, when she opened the People’s Palace on the 
14th of May. On the 2nd of July she reviewed at Buckingham 
Palace some 28,000 volunteers of London and the home counties. 
On the 4th of July she laid the foundation stone of the Imperial 
Institute, the building at Kensington to which, at the instance 
of the prince of Wales, it had been determined to devote the 
large sum of money collected as a Jubilee offering, and which 
was opened by the queen in r8g3. On the qth of July the 
quern reviewed 60,000 men at Aldershot; and, last and chief 
of all, on the 23rd of July, one of the most brilliant days of 
a brilliant summer, she reviewed the fleet at Spithead. 

The year 1888 witnessed two events which greatly affected 
European history, and in a minor, though still marked, degree 
The gucca the life of the English court. On the 9th of March 
am1 the emperor William I. died at Berlin. He was 

Bismarck. succee( j ec j by his son, the emperor Frederick III., 
regarded with special affection in England as the husband 
of the princess royal. But at the time he was suffering 
from a malignant disease of the throat, and he died on the 
15th of June, being succeeded by his eldest sou, the emperor 
William II., the grandson of the queen. Meanwhile Queen 
Victoria spent some weeks at Florence at the Villa Palmieri, 
and returned home by Darmstadt and Berlin. In spite of the 
illness of the emperor Frederick a certain number of court 
festivities were held in her honour, and she had long con¬ 
versations with Prince Bismarck, who was deeply impressed 
by her majesty’s personality. Just before, the prince, who 
was still chancellor, had taken a very strong line with regard to 
a royal marriage in which the queen was keenly interested— 
the proposal that Prinee Alexander of Battenberg, lately ruler 

should marry Princess Victoria, the eldest daughter of the 
emperor Frederick. Prince Bismarck, who had been .r r'i , 
Battenberg from the beginning, vehemently opposed this mar¬ 
riage, on the ground that for reasons of state policy it would 
never do for a daughter of the German emperor to marry 
a prince who was personally disliked by the tsar. This affair 

reasons were allowed to prevail and the chancellor had his 

The queen had borne so well the fatigue of the Jubilee that 
during the succeeding years she was encouraged to make some¬ 
what more frequent appearances among her subjects. 
In May 1888 she attended a performance of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s Golden Legend at the Albert Hall, and in August she 
visited Glasgow to open the magnificent new municipal buildings, 
remaining for a couple of nights at Blythswood, the seat of 
Sir Archibald Campbell. Early in 1889 she received at Windsor 
a special embassy, which was the beginning of a memorable 
chapter of English history: two Matabele chiefs were sent 
by King Lobengula to present his respects to the “ great White 
Queen,” as to whose very existence, it was said, he had up 
till that time been sceptical. Soon afterwards her majesty 
went to Biarritz, and the occasion was made memorable by a 
visit which she paid to the queen-regent of Spain at San Sebas¬ 
tian, the only visit that an English reigning sovereign had ever 
paid to the Peninsula. 

The relations between the court and the country formed 

and in the press. A royal message was brought by Mr W. II. 
Smith on the 2nd of July, expressing, on the one hand, the 
queen’s desire to provide for Prince Albert Victor of Wales, and, 


on the other, informing the house of the intended marriage of 
the prince of Wales’s daughter, the Princess Louise, to the 
earl (afterwards duke) of Fife. On the proposal of 
Mr Smith, seconded by Gladstone, a select committee penury 
was appointed to consider these messages and to X nim 1 o 

to the principles to be adopted for the future. The 
evidence laid before the committee explained to the 
country for the first time the actual state of the royal income, 
and on the proposal of Gladstone, amending the proposal of 
the government, it was proposed to grant a fixed addition of 
£36,000 per annum to the prince of Wales, out of which he 
should be expected to provide for his children without further 
application to the country. Effect was given to this proposal 
in a bill called “ The Prince of Wales's Children’s Bill,” which 
was carried in spite of the persistent opposition of a small group 
of Radicals. 

In the spring of 1890 the queen visited Aix-les-Bains in the 
hope that the waters of that health resort might alleviate 
the rheumatism from which she was now frequently ,=50-0/ 
suffering. She relumed as usual by way of Darmstadt, 
and shortly after her arrival at Windsor paid a visit to Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild at Waddesdon Manor. In February 
she launched the battleship “ Royal Sovereign ” at Portsmouth; 
a week later she visited the Horse Show at Islington. Her 
annual spring visit to the South was this year paid to the little 

At the beginning of 1892 a heavy blow fell upon the queen 
in the death of the prince of Wales’s eldest son Albert Victor, 
duke of Clarence and Avondale. He had never been De!Itb 

a week's illness from pneumonia following influenza, dukcot 
he died at Sandringham. The pathos of his death ctore »“- 
was increased by the fact that only a short time before it had 
been announced that the prince was about to marry his second 
cousin, Princess May, daughter of the duke and duchess of 
Teck. 

The death of the young prince threw a gloom over the 
country, and caused the royal family to spend the year in 
such retirement as was possible. The queen this year paid a 
visit to Costebefle, and stayed there for some quiet weeks. 
In 1893 the country, on the expiration of the royal mourning, 
began to take a more than usual interest in the affairs of the 
royal family. On the 19th of February the queen 
left home for a visit to Florence, and spent it w- 

in the Villa Palmieri. She was able to display remarkable 
energy in visiting the sights of llie city, and even went as 
far afield as Sari Gimignano; arid her visit had a notable 
effect in strengthening the bonds of friendship between the 
United Kingdom and the Italian people. On 28th April 
she arrived home, and a few days later the prince of Wales’s 

the throne, was betrothed to the Princess May, the marriage 
being celebrated on 6th July in the Chapel Royal of St James’s 
Palace. 


In 1894 the queen stayed for some weeks at Florence, and 



of Hesse and the Princess Victoria Melita of Coburg. 

On the next day the emperor William officially announced 
the betrothal of the Cesarevitch (afterwards the tsar Nicholas II.) 
to the princess Alix of Hesse, a granddaughter whom 
the queen had always regarded with special affection. Aftei 
a few weeks in London the queen went northwards and stopped 
at Manchester, where she opened the Ship Canal. Two days 
afterwards she celebrated her seventy-fifth birthday in quiet 
at Balmoral. A month later (June 23) took place the birth 
of a son to the duke and duchess of York, the child receiving 
the thoroughly English name of Edward. 

In 1895 the queen lost her faithful and most efficient private 
I secretary, General Sir Henry Ponsonby, who for many years 
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had helped her in the management of her most private affairs I for the defence of its integrity; and the satisfaction which 
and had acted as an intermediary between her and her ministers she showed in the Federation of the Australian colonies was 
Dtatb of wit h singular ability and success. His successor was no less keen. The reverses of the first part of the Boer cam- 
Priatx Sir Arthur Bigge. The following year, 1896, was paign, together with the loss of so many of her officers and 
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won the respect of thoughtful men; and all this she achieved is the crown of Spanish music: music which has been regarded 
by methods which to her predecessors would have seemed im- as not constituting a special school, since it absorbed itself so 
practicable—methods which it required no less shrewdness to thoroughly in the Rome of Palestrina. Yet, as has been aptly 
discover than force of character and honesty of heart to adopt pointed out in the admirable article “ Vittoria ” in Grove’s 
steadfastly. Whilst all who approached the queen bore witness Dictionary of Music and Musicians , Roman music owes so much 
to her candour and reasonableness in relation to her ministers, lo that Spanish school which produced Guerrero, Morales and 
all likewise proclaimed how anxiously she considered advice Victoria, that it might fairly be called the Hispano-Roman 
that was submitted to her before letting herself be persuaded school. In spite of the comparative smallness of Victoria’s 
that she must accept it for the good of her people. output as compared with that of many of his contemporaries, 

Though richly endowed with saving common sense, the there is no mistaking his claim to rank with Palestrina and 
queen was not specially remarkable for high development of Orlando di Lasso in the triad of supreme 16th-century masters, 
any specialized intellectual force. Her whole life, public and In any extensive anthology of liturgical polyphony such as the 
private, was an abiding lesson in the paramount importance Musica Divina of Proske, his work stands out as impressively 
of character. John Bright said of her that what specially as Palestrina’s and Lasso’s; and the style, in spite of a resem- 
struck him was her absolute truthfulness. Tbe extent of blanjce to Palestrina which amounts to imitation, is as individual 
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Population .—As regards population, Victoria maintained the 
leading position among the Australasian colonies until the end 
of 189T, when New South Wales overtook it. The population 
in T905 was r,2r8,57i, the proportion of the sexes being nearly 
equal. In r86o the population numbered 537,847; in 1870, 
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720,599; in 1880, 860,067; and in 1890, 1,133,266. The stat 
had gained little, if anything, by immigration during thes 
years, for the excess of immigration over emigration from 186 
to 1870 and from 1881 to 1890 was counterbalanced by th 
excess of departures during the period 1871 to 1880 and fror 
1891 to 1905. The mean population of Melbourne in 190 

ths I4,67( 


ths in 1905 numbered 30,107 a: 
g respectively 24-83 and 12-10 p 
birth-rate has fallen markedly ~ - 
of the averages arranged in qi 




1861-65 

1871-75 

1876-80 


1886-90 

1891-95 

1896-1900 

1901-1905 


The number of illegitimate births during 1905 t 
gives a proportion of 5-61 to every 100 births 
death-rate has greatly improved. Arranged 
periods the death-rates were:— 


as 1689, which 
1 quinquennial 


Period. 

of Population. 

Period. 

Deaths per 1000 
of Population. 

!866^-0 

.7-36 

1881-85 

.4*65 

>87.-75 

.5-64 

1891-95 

14-10 

1876-80 

14-92 

1896-1900 

13*67 


The marriages in 1905 numbered 8774, -which repiesents a rate of 
7-2.3. per moo persons. This was the highest number reached 
during a period of fourteen years, and was 564 more than in 1904 
and 1169 more than in 1903. In the five years 1871-75 the marriage- 
rate stood at 6-38 per 1000; in 1876-80, 6-02; in 1881-85, 7*37; 
in 1886-90, 8-13; in 1901-5, 6-86. 

Outside Melbourne and suburbs, the most important towns arc 
Ballarat (49,648), Bendigo (43,666), Geelong (26,642), Castlemaine 
(8063), Warrnambool (6600), Maryborough (6000) and Stawcll 

Religion .—The Church of England, as disclosed at the census of 
1001. had 432,704 adherents; the Roman Catholic Church came 
263,710; the Presbyterians had 190,725; Wcslcyans 


and Methodists, 180,272; Congregationalists, 17,141; Baptists, 
32,648; Lutherans, 13,935; Jews, 5907; and the Salvation Army, 
whose Australian headquarters are in Melbourne, 8830. 


adqnarters are in Melbourne, 8830. 

Education .—There were in 1905 1930 state schools, in which 
there were 210,200 children enrolled, the t 
There were also 771 private schools with 
enrolment of 43,014 children; the majority 

with one or other of the principal religic_„ --- 

total cost of primary instruction in 1905 was £676,238, being 
per head of population and £4.14s. 4<J. per head of scholars in average 
attendance. Melbourne University maintains its high position as 
a teaching body. I11 1905 the number of matriculants was 493 and 
the graduates 118. 

Crime is decreasing. In 1905 the number of persons brought 
before the magistrates was 48,345. Drunkenness accounted for 
14,458, which represents 11-92 per 1000 of the population: in 
1901 the proportion was 14-43. Charges against the person numbered 
1932, and against property 4032. 

Administration .—As one of the six states of the Common¬ 
wealth, Victoria returns six senators and twenty-three repre¬ 
sentatives to the federal parliament. The local legislative 
authority is vested in a parliament of two chambers, both elective 
—the Legislative Council, composed of thirty-five members, 
and the Legislative Assembly, composed of sixty-eight members. 
One-half of the members of the Council retire every three years. 
The members of the Assembly are elected by universal Suffrage 
for the term of three years, but the chamber can be dissolved 
at any time by the Governor in council. Members of the 
Assembly aie paid £300 a year. 

The whole ot Victoria in 1005 was under the control of munici¬ 
palities, with the exception of about 600 sq. m. in the mountain¬ 
ous part of VVonnangatta, and 64 sq. m. in French Island. The 
number of municipalities in that year was 206; they comprised 
11 cities, 11 towns, 38 boroughs and 146 Shires. 


per head of population; the expenditure amounted to £7,343,742, 
which also showed a slight increase and was equal to £6, is. 4d. per 
inhabitant. The public revenue in five-yearly periods since 1880 
was: 1880, £4,621,282; 1885, £6,290,361; 1890, £8,519,159; 
I ^95» £6,7!2.512; and 1901, £7,722,397. The chief sources of 
revenue in 1905 were: Customs duties (federal refunds), £2,017,378; 
other taxation, £979,029; railway receipts, £3,609,120; public 
lands, £408,836; other sources, £501,379. *Mie main items of 
expenditure were: railways (working expenses), £2,004,601; 
public instruction, £661,794; interest and charges on public debt, 
£1,884,208; other services, £2,793,139. On the 30th of June 1905 
the public debt of the stale stood at £51,513,767, equal to £42, 9s. 7d. 




11,904,725 acres. 


per inhabitant. The great bulk of the proceeds of loans wj_ t . t . 

millions sterling being otherwise used. 

Up to 1905 the state had alienated 26,341 
domain, and had 17,99. 

alienated nor leased amoi ,,, w _ 

The capital value of properties as returned by the municipalities 
in 1005 was £210,920,174, and the annual value £11,743,270. In 
the values were 104 millions and £8,099,000, and in 1891, 
* .st mentioned ^marked the 

^-—---reduction, both in capital and in annual 

values, the lowest point touched being in 1895; since 1895 a gradual 


203 millions and £13,734,000; tl 




improvement will continue. The municipalities ... 

derived chiefly from rates, but the rates are largely supplemented 
by fees and licences, and contributions for services rendered. Ex¬ 
cluding government endowments and special grants, which in 
1905 amounted to £90,572, the revenues of the municipalities in 
the years named were: 1880, £616,132; 1885, £789,429; 1890, 
£',273,85.5; 1895, £1,038,720; 1900, £1,036,497; 1905, £1,345,221. 
In addition to the municipalities there are other local bodies 
empowered to levy rates; these and their revenues in 1905 were: 
Melbourne Harbour Trust, £189,983; Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Board of Works, £390,441; Fire Boards, £53,279. The Board of 
Works is the authority administering the metropolitan water and 
sewerage works. Excluding revenue from Services rendered, the 
amount of taxation levied in Victoria reached in 1905 £4,621,608; of 
this the federal government levied £2,488,843, the state government 
£979,029, the municipalities £986,009, and the Melbourne Harbour 
Trust £167,727. 

Productions and Industry: Minerals .—About 2' 
employment in the goldfields, and the quantity of 
was 810,050 oz., valued at £3,173,744, a decrease 01 10,90702. as 
compared with 1904. The dividends paid by gold-mining com¬ 
panies in 1905 amounted to £454,431, which, although about the 
average of recent years, showed a decline of £168,966 as compared 
with the sum distributed in 1904. Up to the close of 1905 the total 
value of gold won from the first discovery- in 1851 was £273,236,500. 
No other metallic minerals are systematically worked, although 
many valuable deposits are known to exist. Brown coal, or lignite, 
occurs extensively, and attempts have frequently been made to use 
the mineral for ordinary fuel purposes, but without much success. 
Black coal is now being raised in increasingly large quantities. 
The principal collieries arc the Outrim Howitt, the Coal Creek 


Proprietary, the Jumbunea and the Korumbi 
land district. The production of coal h 
valued at £79,060; £4100 worth of silv 
tin were raised; the value of other 
,,392, making a total mineral product 


£93.392. 


ra, all ir 

was i55,i«5 tons, 
£11,1591 worth of 

cclusive of gold) of 


- 0 . --- - ...luge, Victoria ranks 

first among the states of the Australian group. The area under crop 
in 1905 was 4,269,877 acres, compared with 2,116,000 acres in 1891 
and 1,435000 acres in 1881. Wheat-growing claims the chief 
attention, 2^070,517^acres being under that cereal in 1905. The 

oats, 312,052 acres; barley, 40,938 acres; other cereals, 14,212 acres; 
hay, 591,77 1 acres; potatoes, 44,670 acres; vines, 26,402 acres; 
green foliage, 34,041 acres; other tillage, 73,574 acres; land in 
fallow comprised 1,049,915 acres. Victorian wheat is of exception¬ 
ally fine quality, and usually commands a high price in the London 
market. The average yield per acre in 1905 was 11-31 bushels; 
except for the year 1903, the total crop and the average per acre in 
1905 were the highest ever obtained. The yield of oats was 23-18 
bushels per acre, of barley 25-95, and of potatoes 2-58 tons. Great 
progress has been made in the cultivation of the grape vine, and 
Victoria now produces more than one-third of the wine made in 
Australia. 

Live Siovk. —The number of sheep in 1905 was 11,455,115. The 
quality of the sheep is steadily improving. Systematic attention 
to stock has brought about an improvement in the weight of the 
fleece, and careful observations show that between 1861 and 1871 
the average weight of wool per sheep increased about one-third; 
between 1871 and 1881 about one pound was added to the weight 
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nand of H.M.S. “ End 
alf-way between Capi 
n the 19th of April 17 


. portion of the crew of the 
which was wrecked at the Furn 
e 9th of February 1797. In 1 
»n in the navy, discovered tf 
id separates Victoria from Tas 


explored the country in the neighbour- 
e of Melbourne. In 1804 Lieut.-Colonel 
n sent from England, formed a penal 


his party to Van Diemen Land. Victoria was visited 
hy two sheep farmers named Hume and Hovell, w 
overland from Lake George, New South Wales, to the 
of Corio Bay. In 182b a convict establishment was 
attempted by the government of New South Wales at 
Settlement Point, near French Island, Western Port 


dition to Swan river, West Australia, and 
ted to Van Diemen Land, crossed Bass Strait, 
-e whaling station at Portland Bay, and formed 
: stations on the river Wannon and Wando 
site of the present towns of Merino, Casterton 
In 1835 a number of flock owners in Van 
irchased through Batman from the aborigines 


farming within the boundaries of the present city of Melbourne. 
He was followed by John Pascoe Fawkner and other settlers 
from Van Diemen Land, who occupied the fertile plains of the new 
territory. In 1836 Captain Lonsdale was sent to Melbourne by 
the government of New South Wales to act as resident magis¬ 
trate in Port Phillip. The first census taken in 1838 showed that 


introduction of workers. TI 
sheep and cattle graziers, ; 
increased to 11,738. Melbou 


if Port Phillip, including Melbourm 



VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA) 


ney; an agitation in favour of separation 
n 1851 Victoria was formed into a separate 
icutive Council appointed by the crown, and 
cil, partly elective and partly nominated, on 
hat of New South Wales. The population at 
.35. Gold was discovered a few weeks after 
ered upon its separate existence, and a large 
were attracted to the mines, first from the 
ics—some of which, such as South Australia, 

nd women—and subsequently from Europe 
twithstanding the difficulties with which the 
tad to contend, the task of maintaining law 
y grappled with; the foundations of a liberal 
', secondary and university education were 
;es and telegraphs were constructed, and 


menced. A determined opposition to this policy was made by a 
large minority in the Assembly, and by a large majority in the 
Council, but by degrees the democratic party triumphed. The 
victory was not gained without a number of political crises 
which shook the whole fabric of society to its foundations. 
The Assembly tacked the tariff to the Appropriation Bill, and 
the Council threw out both. The result was that there was no 
legal means of paying either the civil servants or the contractors, 
and the government had recourse to an ingenious though 
questionable system by which advances were made by a bank 
which was recouped through the crown “ confessing ” that it 
owed the money, whereupon the governor issued his warrant 
for its payment without any recourse to parliament. Similar 
opposition was made by the Council to payment of members, 
and to a grant made to Lady Darling, the wife of Governor Sir 


eliminated the nominee element from the Legis- 
re, but made the executive government responsible 
he people. The administration of the gold-fields 


n the charge of having sho 
Indeed on one occasic 
ment and the Council v 
ied all the police, magistn 


3 representation for the gold-fields in the local Legislature, 
he discontent culminated, at Ballarat in December 1854, in 
ots in which there was a considerable loss of life both amongst 
ie miners and the troops. Eventually, an export duty on gold 
as substituted for the licence fee, but every miner had to take 
it a right which enabled him to occupy a limited area of land 
r mining, and also for residence. The census taken in 1854 


formed from the popular partv. Several changes were mat 
in the direction of democratizing the government, and vote l 
ballot, manhood suffrage and the abolition of the proper! 
qualification followed each other in rapid succession. To sever 
of these changes there Was strenuous opposition, not so much 
the Assembly which represented the manhood, as in the Count 
in which the property of the colony was supreme. The crov 
lands were occupied by graziers, termed locally “ squatters 
who held them under a licence renewable annually at a lo 
rental. These licences were very valuable, and the goodw: 
of a grazing farm or “ run” commanded a high price. Perso; 


Notwithstanding these political struggles, the population of 
the colony steadily increased, and the Legislature found time 
to pass some measures which affected the social life and the 
commercial position of the colonies. State aid to religion 
was abolished, and divorce was made comparatively easy. A 
system of free, compulsory and secular primary education was 
introduced. The import duties were increased and the transfer 
of land was simplified. In 1880 a fortnightly mail service via 
Suez between England and Melbourne was introduced, and in 
1880 the first International Exhibition ever held in Victoria 
was opened. In the following year the census showed a popu¬ 
lation of 862,346, of whom 452,083 were males and 410,263 
females. During the same year the lengthy dispute between 
the two houses of parliament, which had caused so much incon- 

was brought to an end by the passage of an act which reduced 
the qualifications for members and the election of the Legis¬ 
lative Council, shortened the tenure of their seats, increased 
the number of provinces to fourteen and the number of 
members to forty-two. In 1883 a coalition government, in 
which the Liberal or protectionist and the Conservative or 
free-trade party were represented, took office, and with some 
changes remained in power for seven years. During this political 
truce several important changes were made in the Constitution. 
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aray communication to almost every locality and to com¬ 
ice a system of irrigation. The soil of Victoria is on the 
lie more fertile than in any other colony on the mainland 
\ustralia, and in no portion of the continent is there any 
-lity equal in fertility to the western district and some parts 
lippsland. The rainfall is more equable than in any portion 
Australia, but the northern and north-western districts, 
ch are the most remote from the sea and the Dividing Range, 
subject to droughts, which, although not so severe or so 
|uent as in the interior of the continent, are sufficiently 
istrous in their effects. The results of the expenditure upon 
nation have not been so successful as was hoped. Victoria 
no mountains covered with snow, which in Italy and South 
erica supply with water the rivers at the season of the year 
:n the land needs irrigation, and it was necessary to construct 
;e and expensive reservoirs. The cost of water is therefore 
iter than the ordinary agriculturist who grows grain or 
ids and fattens stock can afford to pay, although the price 
y not be too high for orchardists and vine-growers. In 
1892 the prosperity of the colony was checked by a 
great strike which for some months affected produc¬ 
tion, but speculation in land continued for some time 


drawing 18 ft. Pop. (1906) about 2^,000. It is the olde 
city in the province. It has fine streets, handsome villas ai 
puhlic buildings, government offices and churches. The hi| 
school is affiliated with McGill University, in Montreal. Victor 
is connected with the mainland by cable, and is a favouri 
tourist resort for the whole west coast of North America. T 
1858 Victoria was a post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. T 
city was incorporated in 1862, and according to the census 
1886 the population was 14,000, including Chinese and Indiar 
spread over an area of 4 sq. m. Until the redistribution of t 
fleet in 1905, the headquarters of the British Pacific squadn 
was at Esquimau, a fine harbour about 3 m. W. of Victor: 
This harbour, though spacious, is not much used by mercha 
vessels. It is provided with a large dry-dock and is defend' 
by fortifications of a modern type. 

VICTORIA FALLS, the greatest waterfall in the worl 
forming the most remarkable feature of the river Zambe 

the Zambezi in 17 0 51' S., 25° 41' E. For a considerable d 


VICTORIA FALLS 

















VICTORIA NYANZA 


sending up vast columns of vapour. Hence the native name 
Musi-oa-lunya, “ Smoke does sound there.” The chasm ex¬ 
tends the whole breadth of the river and is more than twice 
the depth of Niagara, varying from 256 ft. at the right bank 
to 343 ft. in the centre. Unlike Niagara the water does not 

So to 240 ft. by the opposite wall of the chasm. Both walls 
are of the same height, so that the falls appear to be formed 
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VICTORIA NYANZA, the largest lake in Africa and chief 
reservoir of the Nile, lying between o° 20' N. to 3° S. and 
31° 40' to 34 0 52' E. Among the fresh-water lakes of the world 
it is exceeded in size by-Lake Superior only and has'an area of 
over 26,000 sq. m, being nearly the size of Scotland. In shape 
it is an irregular quadrilateral, but its shores, save on the west, 
are deeply indented. Its greatest length, taking into account 
the principal gulfs, N. to S. is 250 m., its greatest breadth 200 m. 









4.6 VICTORINUS—VICTOR-PERRIN 



or north-west have been observed in various parts of the lake. 

Discovery and Exploration .—The quest for the Nile sources led 
to the discovery of the lake hy J. H. Speke in 1858, and it was 
by him named Victoria in honour of the queen of England. 
In 1862 Speke and his companion, J. A. Grant, partially explored 
the N.W. shore, leaving the lake at the Nile outlet. Great 
diSerences of opinion existed as to its size until its circum¬ 
navigation in 1874 by H. M. Stanley, whicb proved it to be of 
vast extent. The invitation sent hy King Mtesa of Uganda 
through Stanley to the Christian missionaries led to the despatch 
from England in 1876 of the Rev. C. T. Wilson, to whom we 
owe our first detailed knowledge of the nyanza. Mr Wilson 
and Lieut. Shergold Smith, R.N., made, in 1877, the first voyage 
across the nyanza. Lieut. Smith and a Mr O’Neill, both 
members of the Church Missionary Society, were in the same 
year murdered on Ukerewe Island. In 1889 Stanley further 
explored the lake, discovering Emin Pasha Gulf, the entrance 
to which is masked by several islands. In 1890 the ownership 
of the lake was divided by Great Britain and Germany, the first 


degree of south latitude being taken as the boundary line. 
The southern portion, which fell to Germany, was visited and 
described by scientists of that nation, whose objects, however, 
were not primarily geographic. At the instance of the British 
Foreign Office a survey of the northern shores of the lake was 
carried out in 1899-1900 by Commander B. Whitehouse, R.N. 
The same officer, in 1903, undertook, in agreement with the 
German government, a survey of the southern shores. Com¬ 
mander Whilehouse’s work led to considerable modification of 
the previously accepted maps. He discovered numerous islands 
and bays whose existence had previously heen unknown. 

Previously to 1896 navigation was confined to Arab dhows, 
:h trade hetween the south end of the lake and Uganda, 
to canoes. In the year named a small steamer (the “ Ruwen- 
”) was launched on the lake hy a Zanzihar firm, while in 
j a somewhat larger steamer (the “ William Mackinnon” ), 
t in Glasgow at the instance of Sir W. Mackinnon, and 
rwards taken over by the British government, made her 
first trip on the lake. In 1903, the year in which the railway 
from Mombasa to the lake was completed, a steamer of 600 tons 
burden was launched at Port Florence. Since that date trade 
has considerably increased. 

See Nile and Uganda and the British Blue-book Egypt No. 2 
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Mit Emm Pasha, &c. (Berlin, 1894); Pa 
Nyanza (English translation; London, 

“The Lake-level of the Victoria Nyam... _ ___ 

October 1901; Sir H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate 
(London, 1902). In most of these publications the descriptions 
of the lake occupy but a small part. (W. E. G.; F. R. C.) 

VICTORINUS, GAIUS MARIUS (4th century a.d.), Roman 
grammarian, rhetorician and neo-Platonic philosopher, an 
African hy hirth (whence his surname Afer), lived during the 
reign of Constantius II. He taught rhetoric at Rome (one of 
his pupils being Jerome), and in his old age hecame a convert 
to Christianity. His conversion is said to have greatly influenced 
that of Augustine. When Julian puhlished an edict forbidding 
Christians to lecture on polite literature, Victorinus closed 
his school. A statue was erected in his honour as a teacher 
in the Forum Trajanum. 

His translations of platonie writers are lost, but the treatise De 
Definilionibus (ed. T. fitangl in Tulhana et Mario- Victoriniana, 

was formerly attributed/ His manual of prosody,’in four books'^ 
taken almost literally from the work of Aphthonius, is extant 
(H. Keil, Grammaiici Lahni, vi.). It is doubtful whether he is the 
author of certain other extant treatises attributed to him on metrical 
and grammatical subjects, which will be found in Keil. His com¬ 
mentary on Cicero’s De Inventione. (in Halm’s Rhetores Latim 
Minores, 1863) is very diffuse, and is itself in need of commentary. 
His extant theological writings, which will be found in J. P. 
Migne, Cursus Patrologiae Latmae, viii., include commentaries 
on Galatians, Ephesians and Philippians ; De Tnnitate contra 
Arium; Ad Justinum Manichaeutn de Vera Came Christi-, and a 
little tract on “ The Evening and the Morning were one day ” (the 
genuineness of the last two is doubtful). Some Christian poems 
under the name of Victorinus are prohably not his. 

See G. Geiger, C. Marius Victorinus Afer, ein ncuplatonischer 
Philosoph (Metten, 1888); G. Koffmann, De Mario Victorino 
phUosopho Christiano (Breslau, 1880); R. Schmid, Marius Vic¬ 
torinus Rhetor und seine Beziehungm zu Augustin (Kiel, 1895); Gore 
in Dictionary of Chnsttan Biography, iv.; M. Schanz, Geschuhte 
der romischen Lttteratur, iv. 1 (1904); Teuffel, Hist, of Roman 
Literature (Eng. tr., 1900), 408. 

VICTOR-PERRIN, CLAUDE, Duke of Belluno (1764- 
1841), marshal of France, was born at La Marche (Vosges) on 
the 7th of December 1764. In 1781 he entered the army as a 
private soldier, and after ten years’ service he received his 
discharge and settled at Valence. Soon afterwards be joined 
the local volunteers, and distinguishing himself in the war on 
the Alpine frontier, in less than a year he had risen to the 
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command of a battalion. For his bravery at the siege of Toulon callosities on the hind limbs. The general colour of the woolly 
in 1793 he was raised to the rank of general of brigade. He coat is orange-red. Vicugnas live in herds on the bleak and 
afterwards served for some time with the army of the Eastern elevated parts of the mountain range bordering the region of 

Pyrenees, and in the Italian campaign of 1796-97 he so perpetual snow, amidst rocks and precipices, occurring in 

acquitted himself at Mondovi, Roveredo and Mantua that he various parts of Peru, in the southern part of Ecuador, and as 

was promoted to be general of division. After commanding far south as the middle of Bolivia. The wool is extremely 

for some time the forces in the department of La Vendee, he delicate and soft, and highly valued for the purposes of weaving, 
was again employed in Italy, where he did good service against but the quantity which each animal produces is not great, 
the papal troops, and he took a very important part in the VIDA, MARCO GIROLAMO (c. 1489-1566), Italian scholar 
battle of Marengo. In 1802 he was governor of the colony of and Latin poet, was born at Cremona shortly before the year 
Louisiana for a short time, in 1803 he commanded the Batavian 1490. He received the name of Marcantonio in baptism, but 
army, and afterwards he acted for eighteen months (1805-6) changed this to Marco Girolamo when he entered the order of 
as French plenipotentiary at Copenhagen. On the outbreak the Canonici Regolari Lateranensi. During his early manhood 
of hostilities with Prussia he joined the V. army corps (Marshal he acquired considerable fame by the composition of two 
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their private seignemies. Thus the vidamc de Picquigny was 
the representative of the bishop of Amiens, the vidamc de 
Gerberoy of the bishop of Beauvais. In many sees there were 
no vidames, their function being exercised by viscounts or 
chatelains. With the growth of the central power and of that 
of the municipalities the vidames gradually lost all importance, 
and the title became merely honorary 

See A. Luchaire, Manuel ies institutions francaises (Paris, 1892); 
Du Cange, Glossanum (ed. Niort, 1887), s. “ Vice-dominus ”; A. 
Mallet, " Etude hist, sur les avouds et les vidames,” in Position des 
theses de I'Ecole des chartes (an. 1870-72). 

VIDIN (formerly written Widin or Widdin), a fortified 
river-port and the capital of a department in the extreme 
N.E. of Bulgaria; on the right bank of the river Danube, near 
the Servian frontier and 151 m. W.N.W. of Sofia. Pop. (1906) 
16,168, including about 3000 Turks and 1500 Spanish Jews— 
descendants of the refugees who fled hither from the Inquisition 

quarters of a brigade; it was formerly a stronghold of some 
importance, and was rendered difficult to besiege by the sur¬ 
rounding marshes, formed where the Topolovitza and other 
streams join the Danube. A steam ferry connects it with 
Calafat. on the Rumanian bank of the Danube, and there is a 
branch railway to Mezdra, on the main line Sofia-Plevna. The 
city consists of three divisions—the modern suburbs extending 
beside the Danube, the citadel and the old town, still sur¬ 
rounded by walls, though only four of its nine towers remain 
standing. The old town, containing several mosques and 
synagogues and a bazaar, preserves its oriental appearance; 
the citadel is used as a military magazine. There are a modern 
cathedral, a school of viticulture and a high school, besides an 

by the Turkish pashas. Vidin exports cereals and fruit, and 
is locally celebrated for its gold and silver filigree. It has 
important fisheries and manufactures of spirits, beer and 
tobacco. 

Vidin stands on the site of the Roman town of Bononia in 
Moesia Superior, not to be confounded with the Pannonian 
Bononia, which stood higher up the Danube to the north of 
Sirmium. Its name figures conspicuously in the military annals 
of medieval and recent times; and it is specially memorable 
for the overthrow of the Turks by the imperial forces in 1689 
and for the crushing defeat of the hospodar Michael Sustos 
by Pasvan Oglu in 1801. It was again the scene of stirring 
he Russo-Turkish Wars of 1854-55 and 1877-78, 


ssfully r 




Servo-Bulgarian War of 1886-87. 

VIDOCQ, FRANCOIS EUGfiNE (1775-1857), French detective, 
was born at Arras in 1775 (or possibly 1773). After an adven¬ 
turous youth he joined the French army, where he rose to be 
lieutenant. At Lille he was imprisoned as the result of a quarrel 
with a brother officer, and while in gaol became involved, 
possibly innocently, in the forgery of an order for the release of 
another prisoner. He was sentenced to eight years’ hard labour, 
and sent to the galleys at Brest, whence he escaped twice but 
was recaptured. For the third time he succeeded in getting 
free, and lived for some time in the company of thieves and 
other criminals in Paris and elsewhere, making a careful study 
of their methods. He then offered his services as a spy to the 
Paris police (1800). The offer was accepted, on condition that 
he should extend his know ledge of the criminal classes by 
himself serving a further term in prison in Paris, and suhse- 

department of the Paris police, with a body of ex-convicts under 
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Anxious to get back to his old detective post be himself foolishly 
organized a daring theft. The authorities were unable to trace 
the thieves, who at the proper moment were “ discovered ” 
by Vidocq. His real part in tbe matter became known, however, 
and he was dismissed from service. He subsequently started 
a private inquiry agency, which was indifferently successful, 
and was finally suppressed. Vidocq died in great poverty in 
1857. Several volumes have been published under his name, 
the best known of which is Mimoires de Vidocq (1828). It 
is, however, extremely doubtful whether he wrote any of them. 

See Charles Ledru, La Vie , la mort el les ierniers moments de 
Vidocq (Pans, 1857). 

VIDYASAGAR, ISWAR CHANDRA (1820-1891), writer and 
social reformer of Bengal, was horn at Birsinha in the Midnapur 
district in 1820, of a Kulin Brahman family. He was removed 
to Calcutta at the age of nine, was admitted into the Sanskrit 
College, and carried on his studies in the midst of privations and 
extreme poverty. In 1839 he obtained the title of Vidyasagar 
( = “ Ocean of learning ”) after passing a brilliant examination, 
and in 1850 was appointed head pandit of Fort William College. 
In 1846 appeared his first work in Bengali prose, The Twenty- 
Five Tales of a Beta!. This was succeeded by his Sakuntala in 
1855, and by his greatest work, The Exile of Sita, in 1862. These 
are marked by a grace and beauty which Bengali prose had never 
known before. The literature of Bengal, previous to the 19th 
century, was entirely in verse. Ram Mohan Roy, the religious 
reformer of Bengal, created the literary prose of Bengal early 
in the 19th century by his numerous translations and religious 

Akhay Kumar Datta, added to its power and beauty about the 

cognized as the fathers of Bengali prose literature. As a social 
reformer and educationist, too, Iswar Chandra made his mark. 
He associated himself with Drinkwater Bethune in the cause of 
female education; and the management of the girls’ school, 
called after Bethune, was entrusted to him in 1851. And when 
Rosomoy Datta resigned the post of secretary to the Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta, a new post of principal was created, and 
Iswar Chandra was appointed to it. Iswar Chandra’s influence 
in the education department was now unbounded. He simpli¬ 
fied the method of learning Sanskrit, and thus spread a know¬ 
ledge of tbat ancient tongue among his countrymen. He was 
consulted in all educational matters by Sir Frederick Halliday, 
the first lieutenant-governoi of Bengal. And when the great 
scheme of education under Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of 1854 
was inaugurated in India, Iswar Chandra established numerous 
aided schools under that scheme in the most advanced districts 
of Bengal. In 1858 he resigned his appointment under govern¬ 
ment, and shortly afterwards became manager of the Metro¬ 
politan Institution, a private college at Calcutta. But a greater 
task than literary work or educational reforms claimed his 

did not enjoin perpetual widowhood, and in 1855 he startled 
the Hindu world by his work on the Remarriage of Hindu Widows. 
Such a work, from a learned and presumably orthodox Brahman, 
caused the greatest excitement, but Iswar Chandra remained 
unmoved amidst a storm of indignation. Associating himself 
with the most influential men of the day, like Prosonno Kumar 
Tagore and Ram Gopal Ghosh, he appealed to the British 
government to declare that the sons of remarried Hindu widows 
should be considered legitimate heirs. The British govern¬ 
ment responded; tbe act was passed in 1856, and some years 
after Iswar Chandra’s own son was married to a widow. In 
the last years of his life Iswar Chandra wrote works against 
Hindu polygamy. He was as well known for his charily and 

depended on him for their daily bread. The Indian government 
on the 29th of July i8gr. (R. C. D.) 
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VIEIRA, ANTONIO (1608-1697J, Portuguese Jesuit anc 
born in Lisbon on the 6th of February 160S. Accompanying 


priesthood. Fie 
and the three pal 
are remarkable 


ic theology, at the college of Olinda, besides writing 
inual letters ” of the province. In 1635 he received the 
>od. He soon began to distinguish himself as an orator, 

larkable for their imaginative power and dignity of 
e. The sermon for the success of the arms of Portugal 
Holland was considered by the Abbe Raynal to be 
ps the most extraordinary discourse ever heard from 
itian pulpit.” When the revolution of 1640 placed 
on the throne of Portugal, Brazil gave him its allegi- 
nd Vieira was chosen to accompany the viceroy’s son to 
to congratulate the new king. Ilis talents and aptitude 
irs impressed John IV’. so favourably that he appointed 


sessed of great political sagacity and knowledge of the lessons of 
history, Vieira used the pulpit as a tribune from which he 
propounded measures for improving the general and particularly 
the economic condition of Portugal. His pen was as busy as 
his voice, and in four notable pamphlets he advocated the crea¬ 
tion of companies of commerce, the abolition of the distinction 
between Old and New Christians, the reform of the procedure 
of the Inquisition and the admission of Jewish and foreign 
traders, with guarantees for their security from religious per¬ 


son! men away not contented with the preacher, but discon¬ 
tented with themselves.” In 1647 Vieira began his career as a 
diploma!, i n the course of which he visited England, Frame 
Holland and Italy. In his Papel Forte he urged the cession oi 
Pernhmbuco to the Dutch as the price of peace, while his missior 
to Rome in 1650 was undertaken in the hope of arranging a 
marriage between the heir to the throne of Portugal and the 
only daughter of King Philip IV. of Spain. Ilis success, freedom 


f jurisdiction, and in 1661, after a popular revolt, the 

o Portugal. He found his friend King John IV. dead and 
urt a prey to faction, but, dauntless as ever in the pursuit 
ambition, he resorted to his favourite arm of preaching, 
n Epiphany Day, 1662, in the royal chapel, he replied 


,-al decrees in favour of the Ini 
inst him, however, and the cou 
s influence at court, had him 1 
to Coimbra; but in both these 1 
of preaching, and the reform o 


cited to appear before the Holy Office at Coimbra to answer 
points smacking of heresy in his sermons, conversations and 
writings. He had believed in the prophecies of a r6th-century 
shoemaker poet, Bandarra, dealing with the coming of a ruler 
who would inaugurate an epoch of unparalleled prosperity 
for the church and for Portugal, and in the Quinto Imperio 
or Clavis Prapheiarum he had endeavoured to prove the truth 
of his dreams from passages of Scripture. As he refused to 
submit, the Inquisitors kept him in prison from October 1665 
to December 1667, and finally imposed a sentence which pro¬ 
hibited him from teaching, writing or preaching. It was a 
heavy blow for the Company, and though Vieira recovered his 
freedom and much of his prestige shortly afterwards on the 
accession of King Pedro II., it was determined that he Should 
go to Rome to procure the revision oi the sentence, which still 
hung over him though the penalties had been removed. During 


triumphs. Pope Clement Is 
College of Cardinals, and 
Christina of Sweden and a 
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on the Inquisition in Portugal, with the result that 
a judicial inquiry Pope Innocent XI. suspended it for 
ears (i676-8r). Ultimately Vieira returned to Portugal 
1 papal bull exempting him from the jurisdiction of the 
inquisitor, and in January r68i he embarked for Brazil. 
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VlfiLg-GRIFFIN, FRANCIS (1864- 


back, so to speak, or the magnificent waterwa 
the city being built about m. away from t 
Only an arm of the river, the Danube Canal, 
it was regulated and widened in 1598, passes 
dividing it into two unequal parts. It is tri 
forms at this point several arms, and the a 
were subjected to periodical inundations, 


(1893); Swanhilde, a dramatic poem (1894); Laus Veneris 
(1895), a volume of translations from Swinburne; Poemes et 
Poisies (1895), a collection containing much of his earlier work; 
Phocas le jardinier (r898); and La Ligende ailee de Wieland le 


l of the symbolism of old legend to m 


r2th to the beginning of the 15 th century bowed instru¬ 
ts having a box-soundchest with ribs, (2) from the middle 
nd of the 15th century, the hurdy-gurdy The 

ieval word vielle or mile has often been incorrectly applied 
le latter instrument by modern writers when dealing with 
13th and 14th centuries. The instruments included under 
lame of vielle, whatever form their outline assumed, always 
the box-soundchest consisting of back and belly joined by 
which experience has pronouneed the most perfect con- 
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The Ring-Strasse ranks as one of the 
achievements of modem street architecture 
Hofburg, the main body of which is 
the Ring-Strasse by the Hofgarten and 1 

(erected 1888) and the imperial museums of 
history, two extensive Renaissance edific 
(erected 1870-89), matching each other in 
and grouping finely with the new part 
Hans Makart’s painted dome in the natural 
is the largest pictorial canvas in the world 
museums to the west is the palace of justice ( 
closely followed by the houses of parliament 
the Grecian style has been successfully ad< 
requirements. Beyond the houses of parlia 
new Rathaus, an immense and lavishly c 
building, ererted in 1873-83. It was desigi 
Schmidt (1825-1891), who may be descrit 
exponent of the modern Gothic tendency a; 

G. Semper, the creators respectively of the pari 
the museums, are the leaders of the Classical 
styles which are so strongly represented in Vicn 
Opposite the Rathaus, on the inner side of the 
court theatre, another specimen of Semper’s I 
finished in 1889. To the north stands the ne 

in 1873-84 and rivalling the Rathaus in exten 
versity, and separated from the Ring by a g; 
votive church in Alsergrund, completed in 1 
to commemorate the emperor’s escape from asst 
one of the most elaborate and successful o: 
churches (Ferstel). The other important 
Ring-Strasse include the magnificent ope 
1861-69, by E. Van dor Null (1812-186 
Siccardsburg (1813-1868), the sumptuous i: 
vies with that of Paris; the academy of ar 
76; the exchange, built in 1872-77, both 
the Austrian museum of art and industry, a: 
sance building erected by Ferstel in 1868-71 
side the Ring-Strasse gives place to the spaei 
quay, flanking the Danube Canal. The munic 
side the Ring also contain numerous handsome 1 
Vienna possesses both ip the inner city and 

One of the finest squares in the world for ti 
buildings which encircle it is the Rathauspla 
Ring-Strasse. 

Vienna is the intellectual as well as the 
of Austria—emphatically so in regard to t 
of the empire. Its university, established 

attended by nearly 6000 students, and the me_... 

joys a world-wide reputation. Its scientific institutions are 
headed by the academy of science. The academy of art was 
founded in 1707. 
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Vienna a number of private 
oi great importance. The ' ' 1 " 1 “ 

in important works by Rub. .. _ . 

of Count Harrach, with over 400 paint 
examples of the later Italian and Frenc 
Czernin, with over 340 paintings; and that of Count Schonborn, with 
110 pictures. The imperial natural history museum contains a 
mineralogical, geological and zoological section, as well as a pre¬ 
historic and ethnographical collection. Its botanic collection 
contains the famous Vienna herbarium, while to the university is 
attached a fine botanical garden. Besides the Ilofburg library, 

societies, the corporation and the various monastic orders. 

Parks , &c .—The Prater, a vast expanse (2000 acres) of wood and 
KJuESk east side of the city, between^ the Danube^and^the 

bition of 1873 was held in this park, and several of its buildings, 
including the large rotunda, have been left standing. Other parks 
are the Hofgarten, the Volksgarten and the Town Park, all adjoin¬ 
ing the Ring-Strasse; the Angarten in the Leopoldstadt, the Belve¬ 
dere Park in the Landstrasse, the Esterhazy Park in Mariahilf, and 
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Government and Administration .—Vienna is the residence of 
the emperor of Austria, the seat of the Austrian ministers, of 
the Reichsrat and of the Diet of Lower Austria. It is also 
the seat of the common ministries for the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, of the foreign ambassadors and general consuls and 
the meeting-place, alternately with Budapest, of the Austro- 
Hungarian delegations. It contains also the highest judicial, 

Austria, and is the see of a Roman Catholic archbishop. Vienna 
enjoys autonomy for communal affairs, but is under the control 
of the governor and the Diet of Lower Austria, while the election 
of the chief burgomaster requires the sanction of the sovereign, 
advised by the prime minister. The municipal council 
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lelwecn the municipality and 
ministry arising out of the refusal to sanction the election 
(1895) of Dr Lueger, the anti-Semitic leader and champion, 
recalls in some respects the Wilkes incident in London. In this 
instance the ultimate success of the corporation greatly strength¬ 
ened the Obscurantist and reactionary element throughout 
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covered its own expenses through 
the improved area. ^ The municipa 

of the Liberal ; 

anti-Semitic successors have been unable to avoid a d 
been obliged to increase the rates. But the direct damage done 
in this and other ways would seem.to be less than that produced 
by the mistrust they inspired for a time among the propertied 
classes, and the consequent paralysing of enterprise. Their violent 
anti-Magyar attitude has driven away a certain amount of Hungarian 
custom,^ and helped to increase the political difficulties of the 

Vienna is situated at an altitude of 550 ft. above the level of 
the sea, and possesses a healthy climate. The mean annual 
temperature is 48-6° F., and the range between January and July 
is about 40° F. The climate is rather changeable, and rapid 
fails of temperature are not uncommon. Violent storms occur 


ar. Vienna has one oi the best supplies of 
of anv European capital. The water is brought 
t direct from the Alps, viz. from the Schnee- 
e of nearly 60 m. to the south-west. These 
erworks were opened in 1873, and their sanitary 


influence was soon felt, in the almost complete disappearance 
of typhoid fever, which had numerous victims before. 

:s, by tapping new sources of supply, were 
hile since 1902 works have been in progress 
supply of pure water from the region of the 
saiza, a distance ot nearly 150 m. Another sanitary work of great 

system, and the regulation of the river Wien. This river, vhic.fi, 
at^ordmary times, wasjittle more than^an ill-smelling brook^at one 

able and destructive torrent. Towhilr the 1 'bed of‘"he rive^ 
been walled over for the metropolitan railway, while the other half 
has-been deepened,, and the portion of jt within the town has-been 

avenue in the neighbourhood of the Ring-Strasse. 

Population .—In 1800 the population of the old districts was 
231,050; in 1840, 356,870; in 1857, 476,222(or with suburbs, 
.587,235); in 1869, 607,514 (with suburbs, 842,951); in 1880, 
704,756 (with suburbs, 1,090,119); in 1890, town and suburbs, 
1,364,548; and in 1900, 1,662,269, including the garrison of 
26,629 men. Owing to the peculiarities of its situation, the 
population of Vienna is of a very cosmopolitan and hetero¬ 
geneous character. Its permanent population (some i5'5% 
are bom in the city) is recruited from all parts of Austria, 
and indeed of the entire monarchy. The German element 
is, of course, the most numerous, but there are also a great 
number of Hungarians, Czechs and other Slavs. 

Previous to the loss of the Italian provinces, a considerable pro¬ 
portion camefrom Italy (30,ooo^in 1859), including artists, members 

Viennese art and taste. The Italian colony now numbers about 
2500 (chiefly navvies and masons), in addition to some 1400 Austrian 
subjects of that nationality. At present the largest and most 
regular contributions to the population of Vienna come from the 

those from Lower Austria and Styria. This steady and increasing 
influx of Czechs is gradually infusing a large proportion of Slav 

of a Slav empire. Formerly the Czech labourers, artisans and 

of their mother-tongue, and anxious to conceal that evidence ot 
their origin as speedily as possible. The revival of the nationality 
agitation has produced a marked change in this respect. The 


the growth of industry, are now too nu: 
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threatens to develop into a new" source of disc 
population included 1,386,115 persons of Gei 
102,974 Czechs and Slovaks, 4346 Poles, 805 
Slovenes, 271 Serbo-Croatians, and 1368 I tali 
subjects, ¥0 these should be added F 

natives of Germany (3782 less than 
1703 Russians, 1176 French, 1643 S\ 

population 1,461,891 were Roman Catnoncs, tne jews coining lie? 
in order with 146,926. Protestants of the Augsburg and Helvet: 
Confessions numbered 54,364; members of the Church of Fnglam 
490; Old Catholics, 975! members of the Greek Orthodox Churcl 
3674; Greek Catholics, 2521; and Mahommedans, 889. 

As a general rule, the Viennese are gay, pleasure-loving an 
genial. The Viennese women are justly celebrated ' 
beauty and elegance; and dressing as a fine art is t 
here with almost as great success as in Paris. As a 
Viennese arc passionately 
Strauss, J. F.K.Lanner (i* 

gives name to a “ school " ot waltz and other dance musi 
Opera, especially in its lighter form, flourishes, and the acto 
of Vienna maintain with success a traditional reputatk 
of no mean order. Its chief place in the history of a 
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History .—For several centuries Vienna filled an important 
role as tlie most advanced bulwark of Western civilization and 
Christianity against the Turks, for during the whole of the 
middle ages Hungary practically retained its Asiatic chararter. 
The story of Vienna begins in the earliest years of the Christian 
era, with the seizure of the Celtic settlement of Vindomina by 
the Romans, who changed its name to Vindobona, and estab¬ 
lished a fortified camp here to command the Danube and protect 
the northern frontier of the empire. The fortress grew in 
importance, and was afterwards made a municipium; and here 
Marcus Aurelius died in 180. On the decline of the Roman 
empire Vindobona became jthe prey of successive barbarian 
invaders. Attila and his Huns were among the temporary 
occupants of the place (5th century), and in the following century 
it came into the possession of the Avars, after which its name 
disappears from history until towards the close of the 8th century, 
when Charlemagne expelled the Avars and made the district 
between the Enns and the Wiener Wald the boundary of his 
empire. In the time of Otho II. (976) this “ East Mark ” 
(Ostmark, Oesterreich, Austria) was granted in fief to the Baben- 
bergers, and in the reign of Frederick Barbarossa (1156) it was 
advanced to the rank of a duchy. There is no certain record 
that the site of Vindobona was occupied at the time of the 
formation of the Ostmark, though many considerations make 
it probable. It is not likely that the Avars, living in their 

and Bees, the Hungarian name for Vienna to this day, is sus¬ 
ceptible of a Slavonic interpretation only, and would seem to 
indicate that the site had been occupied in Slavonic times. The 
frequent mention of “ Wiene ” in the oldest extant version of 
the Nibelungenlied points in the same direction. Passing over 

find the “ civitas ” of Vienna mentioned in a document of 
1130, and iu 1156 it became the capital and residence of Duke 
Heinrich Jasomirgott. In 1237 Vienna received a charter of 
freedom from Frederick II., confirmed in 1247. In the lime 
of the crusades Vienna increased so rapidly, in consequence of 
the traffic that flowed through it, that in the days of Ottacar II. 
of Bohemia (1231-76), the successor of the Babenbergers, it had 
attained the dimensions of the present inner town. A new era 
of power and splendour begins in 1276, when it became the 
capital of the Habsburg dynasty, after the defeat of Ottacar 
by Rudolph of Habsburg. From this time on it has shared the 
fortunes of the house of Austria. In 1477 Vienna was besieged 
unsuccessfully by the Hungarians, and in 1485 it was taken by 
Matthew Corvinus. Of more importance were the two sieges 
by the Turks (1529 and 1683), when the city was saved on the 
first occasion by the gallant defence of Count Niclas von Salm 
(1459-1530), and on the second by Rudiger von Starhemberg 
(1638-1701), who held out until the arrival of the Poles and 
Germans under John Sobieski of Poland. The suburbs, however, 

Vienna was for a short time occupied by the French. In 1814-15 


it was the meeting-place of the congress which settled the political 
affairs of Europe after the overthrow of Napoleon. In 1848 the 
city was for a time in the hands of the revolutionary party; but it 
was bombarded by the imperial forces and compelled to surrender 
on 30th October of tbe same year. Vienna was not occupied by 
the Prussians in the war of 1866, but the invaders marcbed to 
within sight of its towers. In 1873 a great international exhibi¬ 
tion took place bere. 

While Berlin and Budapest have made the most rapid progress 
of all European cities, having multiplied their population by 
nine in the period 1800- 90, Vienna—even including the extensive 
annexations of 1892—only increased sevenfold. Many causes 
conspired to this end, but most of tbem date from the years 1859, 
1866 and 1867. The combined effect of these successive blows, 
aggravated by the long period of decentralizing policy from 
Taaffe to Badeni, is still felt in the Kaiserstadt. The gaiety 
of Vienna had for centuries depended on the brilliancy of its 
court, recruited from all parts of Europe, including the nobility 
of the whole empire, and on its musical, light-hearted and con¬ 
tented population. Even before it fell from its high estate as the 
social centre of the German-speaking world, it had suffered 
severely by the crushing defeats of 1859 and the consequent exodus 
of the Austrian nobles. These were held responsible for the 
misfortunes of the army, and to escape the atmosphere of 
popular odium retired to their country seats and the provincial 
capitals. They bave never since made Vienna their home to 
the same extent as before. The change thus begun was con¬ 
firmed hy the exclusion of Austria from the German Confedera¬ 
tion and the restoration of her Constitution'to Hungary, events 
which gave an immense impetus to the two rival capitals. 
Thus within eight years tbe range of territory from which 
Vienna drew its former throngs of wealthy pleasure-seeking 
visitors and more or less permanent inhabitants—Italian, 
German and Hungarian—was enormously restricted. Since then 
Vienna has benefited largely by the enlightened efforts of its 
citizens and the exceptional opportunities afforded by the 
removal of the fortifications. But a decline of its importance, 
similar to that within the larger sphere which it influenced 
prior to 1859, has continued uninterruptedly within the Habs¬ 
burg dominions up to the present day. Its commercial classes 
constantly complain of the increasing competition of tbe 
provinces, and of tbe progressive industrial emancipation of 
Hungary. The efforts of the Hungarians to complete their 
social and economic, no less than their political, emancipation 
from Austria and Vienna have been unremittingly pursued. 
The formal recognition of Budapest as a royal residence and 
capital in 1S92, and the appointment of independent Hungarian 

as the capital of the dual monarchy. It merely shares that 
distinction with Budapest. 
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VIENNA, CONGRESS OF (1814-1815). The fall of Napoleon 
was only achieved by the creation of a special alliance between 
Great Britain, Austria, Russia and Prussia. By the Treaty of 
Chaumont of March 10, 1814, these four powers bound them¬ 
selves together in a bond which was not to be dissolved when 
peace was concluded. When Napoleon had been beaten, 
France conceded to these allies by a secret article of the first 
Treaty of Paris of May 30, 1814, the disposition of all countries 
which Napoleon’s fall had freed from French suzerainty. This 
stupendous task was reserved for a general congress, and it 
was agreed to meet at Vienna. The visit of the allied sovereigns 
to England and the pressing engagements of the emperor 
Alexander and Lord Castlereagh delayed the congress until tbe 
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autumn, when all Europe sent its representatives to accept the 
hospitality of the impoverished but magnificent Austrian court. 

Metternich, though he had not yet completely established 
his position, acted as chief Austrian representative, and he was 
naturally in his capacity as host the president of the congress. 
Friedrich v. Gentz acted as secretary both to him and the congress 
and did much of the routine work. Alexander of Russia 
directed his own diplomacy, and round him he had gathered a 


voice in affairs ? After some heated discussion a compromise 
was arrived at. The opening of the congress was postponed, 
and Sweden and Portugal were added to the European com¬ 
mittee, but the Four still persisted in the informal meetings which 

committees were formed for the discussion of special problems. 
Thus a special committee was appointed consisting of the five 
German powers to discuss the constitution which was to replace 
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and Tiberius that Vienne regained a] 
Roman colony. Later it became th 
Viennen-sis. In 257 Postumus was 


claimed king of Provence, and was buried on his death i 
in the cathedral church of St Maurice. Vienne then cont 
to form part of the kingdom of Provence or Arles till in i< 
reverted to the Holy Roman Empire. The sovereigns ol 
kingdom, as well as the emperors in the 12th centur 
particular Frederick Barbarossa in [ i.tM^rcrogni/cd the 
of the archbishops as the rulers (in the name of the em] 
of Vienne. But the growing power of the counts of £ 
later Dauphins of the neighbouring county of the Vie: 
was the cause of many disputes between them and the 
bishops. In 1349 the reigning Dauphin sold his Dau 


the fifteenth General Council was held at Vienne, when Clement 
V. abolished the order of the Knights Templar. Vienne was 
sacked in 1562 by the Protestants under the baron des Adrets, 
and was held for the Ligue 159^95, when it was taken in the 
name of Henri IV. by Montmorency. The fortifications were 
demolished between 1589 and 1636. In 1790 the archbishopric 
was abolished, the title “ Primate of All the Gauls ” being 
attributed to the archbishops of Lyons. Among famous natives 
of Vienne may be mentioned St Julian (3rd century) and 
Nicholas Chorier (1613-1692), the historian of the Dauphine, 

pope in 1119 as Cahxtus II. (d. 1124). 

See A. Allmer et A. de Terrebasse, Inscriptions antiques et du 
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the Roman Catholic Church 
synod. It met from October 
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the presidency of Pope Clement V. The transference of the 
Curia from Rome to Avignon <>309) had brought the papacy 
under the influence of the French crown; and this position 
Philip the Fair of France now endeavoured to utilize by de¬ 
manding from the pope the dissolution of the powerful and 
wealthy order of the Temple, together with the introduction 
of a trial for heresy against the late Pope Boniface VIII. To 
evade the second claim, Clement gave way on the first. Legal 
trials and acts of violence against the Templars had begun as 
early as the year 1307 (see Templars); and the principal 
object of the council was to secure a definite decision on the 
question of their continuance or abolition. In the committee 
appointed for preliminary consultation, one section was for the 
immediate condemnation of the order, and declined to allow 
it any opportunity of defence, on the ground that it was now 
superfluous and simply a source of strife. The majority of 
the members, however, regarded the case as non-proven, and 
demanded that the order should be heard on its own behalf; 
while at the same time they held that its dissolution was unjustifi¬ 
able. Under pressure from the king, who tvas himself present 
in Vienne, the pope determined that, as the order gave occasion 
for scandal but could not be condemned as heretical by a judicial 
sentence (de jure), it should he aholished per modum provisimis 
seu ordinalionis aposiolicae-, in other words, hy an administra¬ 
tive ruling based on considerations of the general welfare. 
To this procedure the council agreed, and on the 22nd of March 
the order of the Temple was suppressed by the bull Vox 
clamantis-, while further decisions as to the treatment of the 
order and its possessions followed later. 

In addition to this the discussions announced in the opening 
speech, regarding measures for the reformation of the Church 
and the protection of her liberties, took place; and a part of 
the Constitutions found in the Clcnwntimim, puhlished in 1317 
hy John XXII., were probably enacted hy the council. Still 
it is impossible to say with certainty what decrees were actually 
passed at Vienne. Additional decisions were necessitated by 
the violent disputes which raged within the Franciscan order 
as to the observance of the rules of St Francis of Assisi, and 
hy the multitude of subordinate questions arising from this. 
Resolutions were also adopted on the Beguines and their mode 
of life (see Beguines), the control of the hospitals, the institu¬ 
tion of instructors in Hebrew, Arabic and Chaldaic at the 
universities, and on numerous details of ecclesiastical discipline 

See Mansi, Collcctio Conciliorum, vol. xxv.; Hefele, Concilien- 
gcschichte, vol. vi. pp. 532-54. 

VIERGE, DANIEL (1851-1904), Spanish painter and 
draughtsman, was born in Madrid in 1851. He went to Paris 
in 1867 to seek his fortune, fired by the vivid energy of his 
national temperament. He became attached to the Monde 
illustre in 1870, just hefore the Franco-Prussian War hroke out, 
and, like other artists in the paper, came under the powerful 
influence of Edmond Morin, the first newspaper draughtsman 
in France who sought to impart to drawings for journals the 
character of a work of art. Vierge’s earlier drawings, therefore, 
partake greatly of Morin’s style; such are, “ The Shooting in 
the Rue de la Paix,” “ The Place d’Armes at Versailles,” 
“ The Loan,” “ The Great School-Fete of Lyons,” “ Anni¬ 
versary of the Fight of Aydes ” and “ Souvenir of Coulmiers.” 
Vierge lost no time in proving the extraordinary vigour and 
picturesqueness of his art. Apart from the contribution of his 
own original work, he was required by his paper to redraw upon 
the wood, for the engraver, the sketches sent in by artist-eorre- 
spondents, such as Luc Ollivier Merson in Rome and Samuel 
Urrabieta (Vierge’s hrother) in Spain. From 1871 to 1878 
his individuality hecame more and more pronounced, and he 
produced, among his best-known drawings, “ Christmas in 
Spain,” “ The Republican Meeting in Trafalgar Square,” 
“ Attack on a Train in Andalusia,” “ Feast of St Rosalia in 
Palermo;” “ In the Jardin d’Acclimatation,” “ The Burning of 
the Library of the Escurial, 1872,” “ Grasshoppers in Algiers,” 
“ Brigandage in Sicily,” “ Night Fete in Constantinople,” 


“ Episode of the Civil War in Spain,” “ Marriage of the 
King of Spain ” and “ The Bull Fight.” About this time 
he illustrated with remarkahle dash and skill Victor Hugo's 
Annie terrible (Michel L6vy, 1874, and Hugues, 1879), “ 1813 ” 
(Hugues, 1877) and Les Mislrables (1882). His masterpiece 
of illustration is Michelet’s History of France (1876), consist¬ 
ing of 26 volumes containing 1000 drawings. In 1879 he was 
drawing for La Vie moderne, and then proceeded to illustrate 
Pablo de Segovia. While engaged upon this work he was 
attacked by paralysis in the right arm, but with characteristic 
energy and courage he set himself to acquire the necessary skill 
in drawing with, the left, and calmly proceeded with the illus¬ 
trations to the book. In 1891 he illustrated L’Espagnole, 
by Bergerat, and in 1895 Le Cabaret des trois vertus. In 1898 
he held, at the Pelletan Gallery in Paris, an exhibition of his 
drawings for Chateaubriand’s Le Dernier Abencirage (“The 
Last of the Abencerrages ”), and in the following year a com¬ 
prehensive exhibition of his work (including the illustrations 
to Don Quixote ) at the Art Nouveau Gallery, also in Paris. In 
1898 Vierge contributed to L’lmage, a magazine devoted to the 
encouragement of engraving upon wood; and two years later, 
at the International Exhibition at Paris, he was awarded a 
grand prix. In 1902 he exhibited at the New Salon a scene 
from the Franco-Prussian War. He died at Boulogne-sur- 

Seine in May 1904- 

.See Roger Marx, Vintage (1898); B6raldi, La Gravure au If/ 


VIERSEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine pro¬ 
vince, 11 m. by rail S.W. from Crefeld, and at the junction of 
lines to Munchen-Gladbach, Venlo, &c. Pop. (1905) 27,577. It 
has an evangelical and four Roman Catholic churches, among 
the latter the handsome parish church dating from the 15th 
century, and various educational establishments. Viersen is 
one of the chief seats in the lower Rhine country for the manu¬ 
facture of velvets, silks (especially umbrella covers) and plush. 

VIERZON, a town of central France, in the department of 
Cher, 20 m. N.W. of Bourges by rail. The Cher and the Yevre 
unite at the foot of the bill on which lie Vierzon-Ville (pop. 
(1906) town, 11,812) and Vierzon-Village (pop. town, 2026; 
commune, 9710); Vierzon-Bourgneuf (pop. town, 1482) is on 
the left bank of the Cher. The town has a port on the canal of 
Berry and is an important junction on the Orleans railway; 
there are several large manufactories for the production of 
agricultural machines, also foundries, porcelain, brick and tile 
works and glass works. A technical school of mechanics and a 
hranch of the Bank of France are among the institutions of the 

VIETA (or Viete), FRANCOIS, Seigneur de la Bigotiere 
(1540-1603), more generally known as Franciscus Vieta, 
French mathematician, was born in 1340 at Fontenay-le-Comte, 
in Poitou. According to F. Ritter, 1 Vieta was brought up as 
a Catholic, and died in the same creed; but there can be no 
doubt that he belonged to the Huguenots for several years. 
On the completion of his studies in law at Poitiers Vieta hegan 
his career as an advocate in his native town. This he left 
about 1567, and somewhat later we find him at Rennes as a 
councillor of the parlement of Brittany. The religious troubles 
drove him thence, and Rohan, the well-known chief of the 
Huguenots, took him under his special protection. He recom¬ 
mended him in 1580 as a “ maitre des requetes ” (master of 
requests); and Henry of Navarre, at the instance of Rohan, 
addressed two letters to Henry III. of France on the 3rd of 
March and the 26th of April 1585, to obtaiD Vieta’s restoration 
to his former office, but without result. After the accession of 
Henry of Navarre to the throne of France, Vieta filled in 1589 
the position of councillor of the parlement at Tours. He 
afterwards became a royal privy councillor, and remained so 
till his death, which took place suddenly at Paris in February 
1603, but in what manner we do not know; Anderson, the 
editor of his scientific writings, speaks only of a “ praeceps et 
immaturum autoris fatum.” 

1 Bolletino Boncompagni (Rome, 1868), vol. i. p. 227, n. 1. 
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Marie Antoinette, of whom she painted over twenty portraits 
between 1779 and 1789. A portrait of the artist is in the hall i 
of the painters at the Uffizi, and another at the National Gallery. 
The Louvre owns two portraits of Mme Lebrun and her ] 
daughter, besides five other portraits and an allegorical com- 


rJe-Le Bru: 


ren in the artist's Souvenirs, 

_... . __ .. .. - (Paris, 1890). The artist’s 

autobiography has been translated by Lionel Strachey, Memoirs 
of Mme Vtgee-Lebrun (New York, 1903), fully illustrated. 

VIGEVANO, a town and episcopal see of Lombardy, Italy, 
in the province of Pavia, on the right bank of the Ticino, 24 m. 
by rail S.W. from Milan on the line to Mortara, 381 ft. above 
sea level. Pop. (19O1) 18,043 (town); 23,560 (commune). 
It is a medieval walled town, with an arcaded market-place, 
a cathedral, the Gothic church of S. Francesco, and a castle 
of the Sforza family, dating from the 14th century and adorned 


Filarete in the Castello Sforzesco at Milan. It is a place of 
some importance in the silk trade and also produces excellent 
macaroni There is a steam tramway to Novara. 

VlGFtlSSON, GflDBRANDR (1828-1889), the foremost 
Scandinavian scholar of the 19th century, was born of a good 
and old Icelandic family in BreiSafjord in 1828. He was brought 
up, till he went to a tutor’s, by his kinswoman, Kristin Vfgfuss- 
dottir, to whom, he records, he “ owed not only that he became 

old and famous school at Bessastad and (when it removed thither) 
at Reykjavik; and in 1849, already a fair scholar, he came to 
Copenhagen University as a bursarius in the Regense College. 
He was, after his student course, appointed slipendiarius by 
the Arna-Magnaean trustees, and worked for fourteen years in 
the Arna-Magnaean Library till, as he said, he knew every 
scrap of old vellum and of Icelandic written paper in that whole 
collection. During his Danish life he twice revisited Iceland 
(last in 1858), and made short lours in Norway and South 

he settled down in Oxford, which he made his home for the 
rest of his life, only quitting it for visits to the great Scandi- 

vacations with* his fellow-laboure^F. Y^Powell), or fo/short 
trips to places such as the Isle of Man, the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
the old mootstead of the West Saxons at Downton, the Roman 
station at Pevensey, the burial-place of Bishop Brynjulf’s 
ill-fated son at Yarmouth, and the like. He held the office 
of Reader in Scandinavian at the university of Oxford (a post 
created for him) from 1884 till his death. He was a Jubilee 
Doctor of Upsala, 1877, and received the Danish order of the 
Dannebrog in 1885. VfgfGsson died of cancer on the 31st of 
January 1889, and was buried in St Sepulchre’s Cemetery, 
Oxford, on the 3rd of February. lie was an excellent judge 
of literature, reading most European languages well and being 
acquainted with their classics. His memory was remarkable, 
and if the whole of the Eddie poems had been lost, he could 
have written them down from memory. He spoke English 

wrote a beautiful, distinctive and clear hand, in spite of the 
thousands of lines of MS. copying he had done in his early life. 
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services, consisting of prayers, hymns, 
times the eucharist, celebrated on the preceding night in pre¬ 
paration for the feast. The oldest of the vigils is that of Easter 
Eve, those of Pentecost and Christmas being instituted somewhat 
lhter. With the Easter vigil the eucharist was specially asso¬ 
ciated, and baptism with that of Pentecost (see Whitsunday). 

le abuses connected with nocturnal vigils' led to their being 
attacked, especially by Vigilentius of Barcelona (c. 400), against 
fulminated in this as in other matters. The 
re r, increased, vigils being instituted for the 
other festivals, including those of saints. 

middle ages the nocturnal vigilia were, except in the 
es, gradually discontinued, matins and vespers on 
the preceding day, with fasting, taking their place. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the vigil is now usually celebrated 
on the morning of the day preceding the festival, except at 
Christmas, when a midnight mass is celebrated, and on Easter 
~ These vigils are further distinguished as privileged and 
unprivileged. The former (except that of the Epiphany) have 
special offices; in the latter the vigil is merely commemorated. 
The Church of England has reverted to early custom in so 
,r as only “ Easter Even ” is distinguished by a special collect, 
gospel and epistle. The other vigils are recognized in the 
calendar (including those of the saints) and the rubric directs 
that “ the collect appointed for any Holy-day that hath a 
Vigil or Eve, shall be said at the Evening Service next before.” 

VIGILANCE COMMITTEE, in the United States, a self- 
constituted judicial body, occasionally organized in the western 
frontier districts for the protection of life and property. The 
first committee of prominence bearing the name was organized 
in San Francisco in June 1851, when the crimes of desperadoes 
who had immigrated to the gold-fields were rapidly increasing 
in numbers and it was said that there were venal judges, packed 


juries and false witnesses. At first this committee was com¬ 
posed of about 200 members; afterwards it was much larger. 
The general committee was governed by an executive committee 
and the city was policed by sub-committees. Within about 
thirty days four desperadoes were arrested, tried by the execu¬ 
tive committee and hanged, and about thirty others were 
banished. Satisfied with the results, the committee then 
quietly adjourned, but it was revived five years later. Similar 
committees were common in other parts of California and in 
the mining districts of Idaho and Montana. That in Montana 
exterminated in 1863-64 a band of outlaws organized under 
Henry Plummer, the sheriff of Montana City; twenty-four of 
the outlaws were hanged within a few months Committees 
or societies of somewhat the same nature were formed in the 
Southern states during the Reconstruction period (1865-72) 
to protect white families from negroes and “ carpet-baggers,” 
and besides these there were the Ku-Klux-Klan {q.v.) and its 
branches; the Knights of the White Camelia, the Pale Faces, and 
the Invisible Empire of the South, the principal object of which 
was to control the negroes by striking them with terror. 

'The 35th canon of the council of Elvira,feoj) forbids "-omen to 
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point d'appui was Noirmoutier, an island with an abbey at the 
Loire moutb. The northmen wintered there in a.d. 843. No 
region was more often ravaged than that of the lower Loire, 
so rich in abbeys—St Martin of Tours, Marmoutiers, St Bene¬ 
dict, &c. But the country ceded to the vikings under Hasting 
at the Loire mouth was insignificant and not in permanent 
occupation. 

Near the end of the 9th century, however, the plundering 
expeditions which emanated from these three sources became 
so incessant and so widespread that we can signalize no part 
of west France as free from them, at the same time that the 
vikings wrought immense mischief in the Rhine country and 
in Burgundy. The defences of west France seem quite to 
have broken down, as did the Irish when Turgesius took “ Con’s 
half," or when in a.d. 853 Olaf the White became over-king of 
Ireland. Unfortunately at this point our best authority 
ceases; and we cannot well explain the changes which brought 
about the Christianization of the Noimans and their settlement 
in Normandy as vassals, though recalcitrant ones, of the West 

For the viking attacks in the 5th (or 6th) territory, our own 
country, the course of events is much clearer. As a part of 
English history it is, however, sufficiently known, and the 
briefest summary thereof must suffice. That will show how 
in its general features it follows the normal course. The first 
appearance of the vikings in England we saw was in a.d. 789. 
The first serious attacks do not begin till 838. The island of 
Sheppey, however, was attacked in 835, and in the following year 
the vikings entrenched themselves there. The first wintering 


and is completed by the last of the three in conjunction with 
the Guthorm above mentioned. This is, of course, what we 
should expect, thal larger acquaintance gives to the Christian 
chroniclers more knowledge of their enemy. Precisely the same 
process in a converse sense develops the casual raids of early 
times into a scheme of conquest. For at the outset the Christian 
world was wholly strange to these northmen. We have, it has 
been said, hardly any means of viewing these raids from the 
other side. But one small point of light is so suggestive that 
it may be cited here. The mythical saga of Ragnar Lodbrog is 
undoubtedly concerned with the Viking Age, though it is im¬ 
possible now to identify most of the expeditions attributed 
to this northern hero, stories of conquest in Sweden, in Finland, 
in Russia and in England, which belong to quite a different 
age from this one. In the Christian chronicles the name of 
Ragnar is associated with an attack on Paris in a.d. 845, when 
the adventurers were (through the interposition of St Germain, 
say the Christians) suddenly enveloped in darkness—in a thick 
fog ?—and fell before the arms of the defenders. In Saxo 
Grammaticus’s account of Ragnar Lodbrog, this event seems to 
be reflected in the story of an expedition of Ragnar’s to Bjarma- 
land or Perm in Russia. For Bjarmaland, though it gained 
a local habitation, is also in Norse tradition a wholly mythical 
and mythological place, more or less identical with the under¬ 
world (Niflhel, mist-hcil). So it appears in the history given by 
Saxo Grammaticus of the voyage to Bjarmaland of one “ Gorm 
the old.” It “ looks like a vaporous cloud ” and is full of 
tricks and illusions of sense. We see then that in virtue 
of some quite historical misfortune to the viking invaders 
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the time of Tacitus, long before the dawn of the Viking Age. 
Tbeir structure is adapted to short voyages in a sea well studded 
with harbours, not exposed to the most violent storms or most 
dangerous tides. To the last, judging by the specimens of 
Scandinavian boats which have come down to us, they must 
have been not very seaworthy; they were shallow, narrow in 
the beam, pointed at both ends, and so eminently suitable 
for manoeuvring (with oars) in creeks and bays. The viking 
ship had but one large and heavy square sail. When a naval 
battle was in progress, it would depend for its manoeuvring on 
the rowers. The accounts of naval battles in the sagas show 
us, too, that this was the case. The rowers in each vessel, 
though among the northern folk these were free men and 
warriors, not slaves as in the Roman and Carthaginian galleys, 
would yet need to be supplemented by a contingent of fighting 
men, marines, in addition to their crew. Naturally the ship¬ 
building developed: so that vessels in the viking time would 
be much smaller than in the Saga Age. In saga literature 
we read of craft (of “ long ships ”) with 20 to 30 benches 
of rowers, which would mean 40 to 60 oars. There exist at 
the museum in Christiania the remains of two boats which 
were found in the neighbourhood: one, the Gokstad ship, is in 
very tolerable preservation. It belongs probably to the nth 
century. On this boat there are places for 16 oars a side. 
It is not probable that tbc largest viking ships had more than 
10 oars a side. As these ships must often, against a contrary 
wind, have had to row both day and night, it seems reasonable 
to imagine the crew divided into three shifts (as they call them 
in mining districts), which would give double the number of 
men available to fight on any occasion as to row. 1 Thus a 

per ship seems, for this period, nearer the average. In 896, 
toward the end of our age, it is incidentally mentioned in one 
place that five vessels carried 200 vikings, an average of 40 per 
ship. Elsewhere about the same time we read of r2,ooo men 
carried in 250 ships, an average of 48. 

The round and painted shields of the warriors hung outside 
along the bulwarks: the vessel was steered by an oar at the 
right side (as whaling boats are to-day), the steerboard or star¬ 
board side. Prow and stem rose high; and the former was carved 
most often into the likeness of a snake’s or dragon’s head: so 
generally that “ dragon ” or “ worm ” (snake) became synony¬ 
mous with a war-ship. The warriors were well armed. The 
byrnie or mail-shirt is often mentioned in Eddie songs: so are 
the axe, the spear, the javelin, the bow and arrows and the 
sword. The Danes were specially renowned for their axes; 
but about the swore! the most of northern poetry and mythology 
clings. An immense joy in battle breathes through the earliest 
Norse literature, which has scarce its like in any other literature; 
and we know that the language recognized a peculiar battle 
fury, a veritable madness by which certain were seized and 
which went by the name of “ berserk’s way ” ( berserksgangr ) .* 
The courage of the vikings was proof against anything, even as 
a rule against superstitious terrors. “ We cannot easily realize 
how all-embracing that courage was. A trained soldier is 
often afraid at sea, a trained sailor lost if he has not the pro- | 
tecting sense of his own ship beneath him. The viking ventured 
upon unknown waters in ships very ill-fitted for their work. 
He had all the spirit of adventure of a Drake or a Hawkins, all 
the trained valour of reliance upon his comrades that mark a 
soldiery fighting a militia ” {The Vikings in Western Christendom, 
p. 143). He was unfortunately hardly less marked for cruelty 
and faithlessness. Livy’s words, “ inhumana crudelitas, per- 
fidia plus quara Punica,” might, it is to be feared, have been 
applied as justly to the vikings as to any people of western 



Europe. It is also true, however, that they showed a great 
capacity for government, and in times of peace for peaceful 
organization. Normandy was the best-governed part of France 
in the nth century; and the Danes in East Anglia and the 
Five Burgs were in many regards a model to their Saxon neigh¬ 
bours (Steenstrup, op. cit. iv. ch. 2). Of all European lands 
England is without doubt that on which the Viking Age has 
left most impression: in the number of original settlers after 
878; in the way which these prepared for Canute’s conquest; 
and finally in that which she absorbed from the conquering 
Normans. England’s gain was France’s loss: had the Normans 
turned their attention in the other direction, they might likely 
enough have gained the kingdom in France and saved that 
country from the intermittent anarchy from which it suffered 
from the nth till the middle of the 15th century. 

Sources of Viking History .—These are, as has been said, almost 
exclusively the chronicles of the lands visited by the vikings. For 
Ireland we have, as on the whole our best authority, the Annates 
UlUmienses (C. O’Conor, Scr. Rev. Hib. iv.), supplemented by the 
Annals of the Four Masters (ed. O'Donovan) and the Chronicon 
ScoUorum (ed. Henessy). Finally, The War of the CaUhiU with the 
Gaill (ed. Todd); Three Fragments of Irish History (O’Donovan); 
cf. W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland. For England the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, Annales Lindisfarnenscs (in Pcrtz, Monumenta, vol. xix.); 
—-on of Durham, Historia Dunelmi Ecclesiae. For the Frankish 
re the chief sources of our information are The Annales Rcgni 
:orum, Annales Bertiani (Pertz, vol. i.) in three parts (the first 
ymous, the second bv Prudentius, the third by Hincmar, 
a.d. 830-82j. The Annales'Xantenses (At). 876, 873; Pertz, vc' ” ' 

Annales Fuldenses (which begin with Pipin of: 
to A.D. 900; Pertz, vol. i.) for Germany. Tc 
9th century the Annales Vedastmi (Pertz, vols 
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anske og Nord-Mtmdene i England, Skotland og I Hand (1851), 
miquarian rather than an historical study; ,G. B. Depping, 
stoire des expeditions maritimes des Normands (1843), a not very 

_ial work, and E. Mabille, " Les Invasions Normandes dans 

la Loire” {ftcole des chartes bibl. t. 30, 1869). A completer work 
than either of these is W. Vogel’s Die Normannen und das Fran- 
kische Reich (1906). It does not, however, break any fresh ground. 
J. C. H. Steenstrup’s Normannerne (1876-82), in four volumes, is not 
a continuous history, but a series of studies of great learning and 
value; C. F. Keary, The Vikings in Western Europe (1891) is a 
history of the viking raids on all the western lands, but ends A.D. 888. 
A. Bngge’s Vikingerne (1904-6) is a study of the moral and social 
side of the vikings, or, one should rather say, of the earliest Scandi¬ 
navian folk. (C. F. K.) 
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VIKRAMADITYA, a legendary Hindu king of Uzjain, who 
is supposed to have given his name to the Vikram Samvat, 
the era which is used all over northern India, except in Bengal, 
and at whose court the “ nine gems ” of Sanskrit literature are 
also supposed to have flourished. The Vikram era is reckoned 
from the vernal equinox of the year 57 B.C., but there is no 
evidence that that date corresponds with any event in the life 
of an actual king. As a matter of fact, all dates in this era 
down to the 10th century never use the word Vikram, but that 
of Malava instead, that being the tribe that gives its name to 
Malwa, The name Vikramaditya simply means “ sun of power,” 
and was adopted by several Hindu kings, of whom Chand- 
ragupta II. (Chandragupta Vikramaditya), who ascended the 
throne of the Guptas about A.D. 375, approaches most nearly 
to the legend. 

See Alexander Cunningham, Book of Indian Eras (1883); and 
Vincent Smith, Early History of India (.1904). 

VILAS, WILLIAM FREEMAN (1840-1908), American political 
leader and lawyer, was bom in Chelsea, Vermont, on the 9th of 
July 1840. His father, Levi B. Vilas, a lawyer and Democratic 
politician, emigrated in i85r to Madison, Wisconsin. William 
graduated at the university of Wisconsin in 1858, and at the 
Albany (New York) Law School in i860, and began to practise 
law in Madison with his father. In 1862 he recruited and be¬ 
came captain of Company A of the Twenty-Third Wisconsin 
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continued to improve during the rgith century. The Turks were 
defeated here in 1492 by Maximilian I., and an engagement 
between the Austrians and the French took place here on the 
21 st of August 1813. 

VILLA DEL PILAR, a city of Paraguay, 104 m. S. by E. of 
Asuncion, on tbe left bank of the navigable river Paraguay, 
which receives the Bermejo from the right immediately opposite. 
Pop. (1910) about 10,000. Villa del Pilar is a thriving modern 
city, containing barracks, law courts, a national college, several 
schools and a branch of the Agricultural Bank. It has a fine 
harbour, and is one of the principal centres in the republic for 
the exportation of oranges. 

VILLAFRANCA DI VERONA, a town of Venetia, Italy, in 
the province of Verona, ri m. S.S.W. of Verona, on the railway 
to Mantua, 174 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 5037 (town); 
9635 (commune). It has considerable silk industries. Here 
preliminaries of peace were signed between Napoleon HI. and 
the Austrians in 1859 after the battle of Solferino. Five miles 
to the N. is Custozza, where the Italians were defeated by the 
Austrians in 1848 and 1866. Villafranca is a common place 
name in Italv. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. The study of village communities 
has become one of the fundamental methods of discussing the 
ancient history of institutions. It would be out of the question 
here to range over tbe whole field of human society in search for 
communal arrangements of rural life. It will be sufficient to 
confine the present inquiry to the varieties presented by nations 
of Aryan race, not because greater importance is to be attached 
to these nations than to other branches of humankind, although 
this view might also be reasonably urged, but principally because 
the Aryan race in its history has gone through all sorts of 
experiences, and the data gathered from its historical life can 
be tolerably well ascertained. Should the road be sufficiently 
cleared in this particular direction, it will not be difficult to 
connect the results with similar researches in other racial 

Tbe best way seems to be to select some typical examples, 
chiefly from the domain of Celtic, Slavonic and Germanic 
social history, and to try to interpret them in regard to the 
general conditions in which communal institutions originate, 
grow and decay. As the principal problem will consist in 
ascertaining how far land was held in common instead of being 
held, as is usual at present, by individuals, it is advisable to 
look out for instances in which this element of holdiug in common 
is very clearly expressed. We ought to get, as it were, acclima¬ 
tized to the mental atmosphere of such social arrangements in 
order to counteract a very natural but most pernicious bent 
prompting one to apply to the conditions of the past the key 
of our modern views and habitual notions. A certain acquaint¬ 
ance with the structure of Celtic society, more especially the 
society of ancient Wales, is likely to make it clear from the out¬ 
set to wbat extent the husbandry and law of an Aryan race 
may depend on institutions in which the individual factor is 
greatly reduced, while the union first of kinsmen and then of 
neighbours plays a most decisive part. 

F. Seebohm has called our attention to the interesting surveys 
of Welsh tracts of country made in the 14th century, soon after 
these regions passed into the hands of English lords. The frag¬ 
ments of these surveys published by him and bis commentary 
on them are very illuminating, but further study of the docu¬ 
ments themselves discloses many important details and helps 
to correct some theories propounded on the subject. Let us 
take up a concrete and simple case, e.g. the description of 
Astret Canon, a trev or township ( villain .) of the honour of 
Denbigh, surveyed in 2334. In tbe time of the native Welsh 
princes it was occupied entirely by a kindred {progenies) of free 
tribesmen descended from a certain Canon, the son of Lawaurgh. 
The kindred was subdivided into four gavells or bodies of joint- 
tenants. On the half-gavell of Monryk ap Canon, e.g. there are 
no less than sixteen coparceners, of whom eight possess houses. 
The peculiarity of this system of land tenure consists in the 
fact that all the tenants of these gavells derive their position | 


kindred, and bave to trace their rights to shares in the original 
unit. Although the village of Astret Canon was occupied under 
the Survey by something like fifty-four male tenants, the majority 

to form a unit as well in regard to the payment of tungpound, 
that is, of the direct land tax and other services and pay¬ 
ments, but also in respect of the possession and usage of the soil. 
On the other hand, movable property is owned in severalty. 
Services have to be apportioned among the members of the 
kindreds according to the number of heads of cattle owned by 
them. From the description of another township—Pireyon — 

The population of this village also clustered in gavells, and w-e 
hear that these gavells ought to be considered as equal shares 
in respect of the arable, the wood and the waste of the town¬ 
ship. If the shares were reduced into acres there would have 
fallen to each of the eight gavells of Pireyon ninety-one acres, 
one rood and a half and six perches of arable and woodland, 
and fifty-three and one-third of an acre and half a rood of waste 
land. But as a matter of fact the land was not divided in such 
a way, and the rights of the tenants of the gavell were realized 
not through the appropriation of definite acres, but as propor¬ 
tionate opportunities in regard to tillage and as to usages m 
pasture, wood and waste. Pastoral habits must bave greatly 
contributed to give the system of landholding its peculiar 
character. It was not necessary, it would have been even 
harmful, to subdivide sharply the area on which the herds of 
cows and the flocks of sheep and goats were grazing. Still 
Welsh rural life in the 14th century had already a definite 

notice that individual appropriation had as yet made very 
slight progress in it. 

We do not notice any systematic equalization between 
members of the tribal communities of the trevs. In fact, 
both differences in the ownership of cattle and differences of 
tribal standing, established by complex reckonings of pedigree 
and of social rank, led to marked inequalities. But there 
was also the notion of birthright, and we find in the laws that 
every free tribesman considered himself entitled to claim from 
his kindred graziug facilities and five erws for tillage. Such 
a claim could be made unconditionally only at a time when 

r4th century, to which our typical descriptions refer, this state 
of things had ceased to be universal. Although great tracts of 
Welsh land were undoubtedly still in a state of wilderness, the 
soil in more conveniently situated regions was beginning to be 
scarce, and considerable pressure of population was already 
felt, witb a consequent transition from pastoral pursuits to 
agriculture. The tract appropriated to the township of Astret 
Canon, for instance, contained only 574 acres of land of all 
kinds. In tbis case there was hardly room for the customary 

yet although the population lived on a small pittance, the system 
of tribal tenure was not abandoned. 

Although there are no rearrangements or redivision within 
the tribe as a whole, inside every gavell, representing more 
narrow circles of kinsmen, usually the descendants of one great¬ 
grandfather, second cousins, the shares are shifted and 
readjusted according to one of two systems. In one case, 
that of the trevcyvriv or joint-account village, every man 
receives “ as much as another yet not of equal value ”—which 

provided with equal allotments, but left to make the best of 
them, each according to chance and ability. This practice of 
reallotment was, however, restricted in the 14th century to 
taeog trevs, to villages occupied by half-free settlers. The 
free tribesmen, the priodarii of Wales, teld by daddenkud, 
and reallotted shares within the trev on the coming of each 
new generation or, conversely, on the going out, the dying out, 
of each older generation. In other words: at the demise of 
| the last of the grandfathers in a gavell, all the fathers took 
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equal rank and claimed equal shares, although formerly some 
of the portions had been distributed equally only between the 
grandfathers or their offspring (stirps). The right to claim 
redivision held good only within the circle of second cousins. 
Members of the kindred who stood further than that from 
each other, that is, third cousins, were not entitled to reallot¬ 
ment on tbe strength of daddenhud. 

Another fact which is brought out with complete evidence 
by the Welsh Surveys is that the tenure is ascribed to com- I 
nrunities of kinsmen and not to chiefs or headmen. The latter 
certainly existed and had exerted a powerful influence on the 
disposal of common land as well as on government and justice. 
But in the view of 14th-century surveys each township is 
owned not by this or the other elder, but by numerous bodies 
of coparceners. The gavell of Owen Gogh, for instance, 
contained twenty-six coparceners. In this way there is a 
clear attribution of rights of communal ownership, if we like 
to use the term, and not merely of rights of maintenance. Nor 
is there any warrant for a construction of these arrangements 


central house of the iomatin , the house leader. In some in¬ 
stances the number of coparceners increased to 50 or even to 
70. The members of the united house community, which in 
fact is a small village or hamlet, joined in meals and work. 
Their rights in the undivided household of the hamlet were 
apportioned according to the pedigree, i.e. this apportion¬ 
ment took account first of the stirpes or extant descendants of 
former scions of the family, so that, say, the offspring of each 
of two grandfathers who had been brothers were considered 
as equal sharers although the stirps, the stock, of one was 
represented only by one person, while tbe stirps of the other 
had grown to consist of two uncles and of three nephews all 
alive. There was no resettlement of shares, as in the case of 
Wales, but the life of the house community while it existed 

are regulated by common consent and supervised by the leader. 
Grounds, houses, implements of agriculture (ploughs, oxen, 
carts) and of viniculture—casks, cauldrons for the making 
of brandy, &c., are considered to be common capital and ougbt 
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which at once call to mind German, Norse and English gilds, are 
called “ siabri,” “ skladniki,” and the gilds themselves “ spdlkie,” 
in south Russia. In a district of the Ukraina called the 
“ Ratensky Sharostvo ” there were no fewer than 278 such 
gilds interchanging with natural kindreds. The organization 
of all these unions could in no way be called patriarchal. 
Even in cases when there is a definite elder or headman (bol- 
shoy), he was only the first among equals and exercised only a 
limited authority over his fellows: all the important decisions 
had to be taken by the council of the community. 

In Great Russia, in the districts gathered under the sway 
of the Moscow tsars, the basis of the household community and 
of the rural settlements which sprang from it was modified 
in another direction. The entire agricultural population was 
subjected to strict supervision and coercive measures for 
purposes of military organization and taxation. Society was 
drilled into uniformity and service on the principle that every 
man has to serve the tsar, the upper class in war and civil 
administration, the lower class by agricultural labour. A 
consequence of the heavy burden laid on the land and of the 
growth of a landed aristocracy somewhat resembling the gentry 
and the noblesse of the West was a change in the management 
of land allotments. They became as much a badge of service 
and a basis for fiscal requirements as a means of livelihood. 
The result was the practice of reallotments according to the 
strength and the needs of different families. The shifting of 
arable ( pereiel) was not in this case a reapportionment of 
rights, but a consequence of the correspondence between rights 
and obligations. But although this admeasurement of claims 
appears as a comparatively recent growth of the system, the 
fundamental solidarity between kinsmen or neighbourly asso¬ 
ciates grouped into villages was in no way an invention of 
the tsars or of their officials: it was rooted in traditional 
customs and naturally suggested by the practices of joint 
households. When these households become crowded in cer¬ 
tain areas, open-field systems arise; when they are burdened 
with public and private service their close co-operation pro¬ 
duces occasional or periodical redivisions of the soil between 
the shareholders. 

Let us now pass to village communities in Teutonic countries, 
including England. A convenient starting-point' is afforded 
by the social and economic conditions of the southern part of 
Jutland. 

Now the Saxon or Ditmarschen portion of this region gives 
us an opportunity of observing the effects of an extended 
and highly systematized tribal organization on Germanic soil. 
The independence of this northern peasant republic, which 
reminds one of the Swiss cantons, lasted until the time of the 
Reformation. Wc find the Ditmarschen organized in the 15th, 
as they had been in the 10th century, in a number of large 
kindreds, partly composed of relatives by blood and partly of 
“ cousins ” who had joined them. The membership of these 
kindreds is based on agnatic ties—that is, on relationship 
through males—or on affiliation as a substitute for such agnatic 
kinship. The families or households are grouped into brother¬ 
hoods, and these again into clans or “ Schlachten ” (Geschlechter ), 
corresponding to Roman gentes. Some of them could put 
as many as 500 warriors in the field. They took their names 
from ancestors and chieftains: the Wollersmannen, Henne- 
mannen, Jerremannen, &c.—that is, the men of Woll, the men 
of Henne, the men of Jerre. In spite of these personal names 
the organization of the clans was by no means a monarchical 
one: it was based on the participation of the full-grown fight¬ 
ing men in the government of each clan and on a council of 
co-opted elders at the head of the entire federation. We need 
not repeat here what has already been stated ahout the mutual 
support which such clans afforded to their members in war 
and in peace, in judicial and in economic matters. 

Let us notice the influence of this tribal organization on 
husbandry and property. The regular economic arrangement 
was an open-field one based on a three-field and similar systems. 
The furlongs were divided into intermixed strips with com¬ 


pulsory rotation on the usual pattern. And it is interesting 
to notice that in these economic surroundings indivisible 
holdings corresponding to the organic unities required for 
efficient agriculture arose of themselves. In spite of the equal 
right of all coheirs to an estate, this estate does not get divided 
according to their numbers, but either remains undivided or 
else falls into such fractions, halves or fourths, which will enable 
the farming to be carried on successfully, without mischievous 
interruption and disruption. Gradually the people settled 
down into the custom of united succession for agrarian units. 
The Hufe or Hof, the virgate, as might have been said in 
England, goes mostly to the eldest son, but also sometimes 
to the youngest, while the brothers of the heir either remain 
in the same household with him, generally unmarried, or leave 
the house after having settled with the heir, who takes charge 
of the holding, as to an indemnity for their relinquished claims. 
This indemnity X not equivalent to the market price, but is 
fixed, in case of dispute or doubt, by an award of impartial 
and expert neighbours, who have to consider not only the 
claims of interested persons but also the economic quality and 
strength of the holding. In other words, the heir has to pay 
so much as the estate can conveniently provide without being 
wrecked by the outlay. 

This evidence is of decisive importance in regard to the 
formation of unified holdings; we arc on entirely free soil, with 
no vestige whatever of manorial organization or of coercion 
of tenants by the lord, and yet the Hule, the normal holding, 
comes to the fore as a result of the economic situation, on the 
strength of considerations drawn from the efficiency of the 
farming. This “ Anerben ” system is widely spread all through 
Germany. The question whether the eldest or the youngest 
succeeds is a subordinate one. Anyhow, manorial authority 
is not necessary to produce the limitation of the rights of succes¬ 
sion to land and the creation of the system of holdings, although 
this has been often asserted, and one of the arguments for a 
servile origin of village communities turns on a supposed incom¬ 
patibility between unified succession and the equal rights of 
free coheirs. 

We need not speak at any length about other parts of Germany, 
as space does not permit of a description of the innumerable 
combinations of communal and individual elements in German 
law, the various shapes of manorial and political institutions 
with which the influence of blood relationship, gild and neigh¬ 
bourly union had to struggle. 

But we must point out some facts from the range of Scandi¬ 
navian customs. In the mountainous districts of Norway we 
notice the same tendency towards the unification of holdings 
as in the plains and hills of Schleswig and Holstein. The 
bfinddr of Gudbrandsdalen and Telemarken, the free peasantry 
tilling the soil and pasturing herds on the slopes of the hills 
since the days of Harold Harfagr to our own times, sit in Odal- 
gaards, or freehold estates, from which supernumerary heirs 
are removed on receiving some indemnity, and which are pro¬ 
tected from alienation into strange hands by the privilege of 
pre-emption exercised by relatives of the seller. Equally 
suggestive are some facts on the Danish side of the Straits, 
viz. the arrangements of the bids which correspond to the 
hides and virgates of England and to the Hufen of Germany. 
Here again we have to do with normal holdings independent 
of the number of coheirs, but dependent on the requirements 
of agriculture—on the plough and oxen, on certain constant 
relations between the arable of an estate and its outlying com¬ 
mons, meadows and woods. The bol does not stand by itself 
like the Norwegian gaard, but is fitted into a very close union 
with neighbouring bols of the same kind. Practices of poaration, 
of open-field intermixture, of compulsory rotation of lot-meadows, 
of stinting the commons, arise of themselves in the villages of 
Denmark and Sweden. Laws compiled in the 13th century 
but based on even more ancient customs give us most inter¬ 
esting and definite information as to Scandinavian practices of 
allotment. 

We catch a glimpse, to begin with, of a method of dividing 
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heavy ploughs, drawn by eight oxen, also produced sometimes the country, that is, the commons which have survived the 
the shifting in the possession of strips between the coparceners wholesale process of indosure. They were an integral part 
of the undertaking. But, as a rule, the arable was held in of the ancient village community from the first, not only because 
severalty by the different members of the township. the whole ground of a township could not be taken up by arable 

On the other hand, meadows were constantly owned by entire and meadows, at a time when population was scanty, but 
townships and distributed between the tenements entitled to because there existed the most intimate connexion betw'een 
shares from year to year either by lot or according to a definite the agricultural and pastoral part of husbandry in the time of 
order. These practices are in full vigour in some places even the open-field system. Pasture was not treated as a commodity 
at the present day. Any person living in Oxford may witness by itself but was mostly considered as an adjunct, as appendant 
the distribution by lot on Lammas day (rst of August) of the to the arable, and so was the use of woods and of turf. This 
Lammas meadows, that is, the meadows inclosed for the sake fact was duly emphasized, e.g. in an Elizabethan case reported 
of raising hay-grass in the village of Yarnton, some three miles by Coke—Tyrringham’s case. The problem of admeasurement 


to the north of Oxford. 

Let us, however, return for a moment to the arable. Although 
held in severalty by different owners it was subjected to all 
sorts of interference on the part of the village union as repre¬ 
sented in later ages by the manorial court framing by-laws 
and settling the course of cultivation. It might also happen 
that in consequence of encroachments, disputes and general 
uncertainty as to possession and boundaries, the whole distri¬ 
bution of the strips of arable in the various fields had to be gone 
over and regulated anew. In an interesting case reported from 
a Cartulary of Dunstable in Bedfordshire, all the possessions 
of the villagers in a place called Segenhoe were thrown together 
in the 12th century and redivided according to an award of 
experts chosen by a meeting of the villagers from among the 
oldest and wisest inhabitants. 

Exactly as in the Danish examples quoted before, the strips 
were apportioned, not to the single owners, but to the normal 
holdings, the hides, and the actual owners had to take them 
in proportion to their several rights in the hides. This point 
is very important. It gives the English village community its 
peculiar stamp. It is a community not between single members 
or casual households, but between determined holdings con¬ 
structed on a proportional scale. Although there was no 
provision for the admeasurement and equalization of the claims 
of Smith and of Brown, each hide or ploughland of a township 
took as much as every other hide, each virgate or yardland as 
every other yardland, each bovate or oxgang as every other 
oxgang. Now the proportions themselves, although varying 
in respect of the number of acres included in each of these 
units in different places, were constant in their relation to each 
other. The yardland was almost everywhere one-fourth of the 
hide or ploughland, and corresponded to the share of two 


of pasture was regulated in the same way as that of the appor¬ 
tionment of arable strips, by a reference to the proportional 
holdings, the hides, yardiands and oxgangs of the township, 
and the only question to be decided was how many heads of 
cattle and how many sheep each hide and yardland had the 
right to send to the common pasturage grounds. 

When in course of time the open-field system and the tenure 
of arable according to holdings were given up, the right of free¬ 
holders and copyholders of the old manors in which the ancient 
townships were, as it were, encased, still held good, but it became 
much more difficult to estimate and to apportion such rights. 

In connexion with the individualistic policy of inclosure 
the old writ of admeasurement of commons was abolished 
in 1837 (3 & 4 Will. IV.). The ordinary expedient is to make 
out how much commonable cattle could be kept by the tene- 

characteristic and important that in the leading modern case 
on sufficiency of commons—in Robertson v. Hartopp —it was 
admitted by the Court of Appeal that the sufficiency has to 
be construed as a right of turning out a certain number of 

had been actually turned out at any given time. Now a vested 
right has to be construed from the point of view of the time 
when it came into existence. The standards used to estimate 
such rights ought not to be drawn from modern practice, which 
might help to dispense altogether with commons of pasture by 
stable feeding, substitutes for grass, &c„ but ought to correspond 
to the ordinary usages established at a time when the open-field 
system was in full vigour. The legal view stands thus at 
present, but wc cannot conceal from ourselves that after all the 
inroads achieved by individual appropriation it is by no means 
certain that the reference to the rights and rules of a previous 
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VILLALBA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province \ 
of Lugo; on the left bank of the river Ladra, one of the head- 
streams of the Mifto, and at the junction of the main roads 
from Ferrol and Mondofiedo to the city of Lugo. Pop. (1900) 
13,572. Villalba is the chief town of the district watered by 
the Ladra, Tamboga and other small streams—a fertile 
plateau 1500 ft. above sea-level. Cloth and pottery are 
manufactured, and there is some trade in grain and live stock. 
The nearest railway station is Otero, 15 m. S. by E., on the 
Lugo-Corunna line. 

VILLAMEDIANA, COUNT DE (1582-1622), Spanish poet, 
was bom at Lisbon towards the end of 1582. His father, a 
distinguished diplomatist, upon whom the dignity of count 
was conferred in 1603, entrusted the education of the brilliant 
boy (Juan de Tassis y Peralta) to Luis Tribaldos de Toledo, 


the future editor of Mendoza’s Guerras de Granada, and to 
Bartolomfe Jimenez Paton, who subsequently dedicated 
Mercurius Trismegistus to his pupil. On leaving Salamanca the 
youth married in 1601, and succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father in 1607; he was prominent in the dissipated life 
of the capital, acquired a bad reputation as a gambler, was 
forbidden to attend court, and resided in Italy from i6ij to 
1617. On his return to Spain, he soon proved himself a fearless, 
pungent satirist. Such public men as Lerma, Rodrigo 
Calder6n and Jorge de Tobar writhed beneath his murderous 
invective; the foibles of humbler private persons were exposed 
to public ridicule in verses furtively passed from hand to hand. 
So great was the resentment caused by these envenomed 
attacks that Viilamediana was once more ordered to withdraw 
from court in 1618. He returned on the death of Philip Ilf. 
and was appointed gentleman in waiting to Philip IV.’s young 
wife, Isabel de Bourbon, daughter of Henri IV. Secure in 
his position, he scattered his scathing epigrams in profusion; 
but his ostentatious attentions to the queen supplied his 
countless foes with a weapon which was destined to destroy 
him. A fire broke out while his masque, La Gloria de Nignta, 
was being acted before the court on the 15th of May 1622, and 
Viilamediana carried the queen to a place of safety. Suspicion 
deepened; Viilamediana neglected a significant warning that 
his life was in peril, and on the 21st of August 1622 he was 
murdered as he stepped out of his coach. The responsibility 
for his death was divided between Philip IV. and Olivares; the 
actual assassin was cither Alonso Mateo or Ignacio Mendez; 
and naturally the crime remained unpunished. 

Viilamediana’s works, first published at Saragossa in 1629, 
contain not only the nervous, blighting verses which made 
him widely feared and hated, but a number of more serious 
poems embodying the most exaggerated conceits of gongorism. 
But, even when adopting the perverse conventions of the hour, 
he remains a poet of high distinction, and his satirical verses, 
more perfect in form, arc instinct with a cold, concentrated 
scorn which has never been surpassed. (J. F.-K.) 

VILLANELLE, a form of verse, originally loose in construc¬ 
tion, but since the 16th century bound in exact limits of an arbi¬ 
trary kind. The word is ultimately derived from theLatinre'i/a, 
a country house or farm, through the Italian vtllano. a peasant 
or farm hand, and a villanelle was primarily a round song 
taken up by men on a farm. The Spaniards called such a song 
a villancejo or villancetc or a tillanrho, and a man who impro¬ 
vised villanelles was a nllanciquero. The villanelle was a 
pastoral poem made to accompany a rustic dance, and from the 
first it was necessary that it should contain a regular system 
of repeated lines. The old French villanelles, however, were 
irregular in form. One of the most celebrated, the “ Rosette, 
pour un peu d’absence ” of Philippe Desportes (1545-1606), is 
a sort of ballade, and those contained in the Astrle of d’Uife, 
1610, are scarcely less unlike the villanelles of modem times. It 
appears, indeed, to have been by an accident that the special 
and rigorously defined form of the villanelle was invented. In 
the posthumous poems of Jean Passerat (1534-1602), which 
were printed in 1606, several villanelles were discovered, in 
different forms. One of these became, and has remained, so 
deservedly popular, that it has given its exact character to 
the subsequent history of the villanelle. This famous poem 
runs as follows:— 
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En ne voyant plus la belle 

Plus rien de beau je ne vois: 

Je veux aller apres elle. 

More que tant de fois jhippelle, 

j^ieux^llwVp^rene”' 

This exquisite lyric has continued to be the type of its class, 
and the villanelle, therefore, for the last three hundred years 
has been a poem, written in tercets, on two rhymes, the first 
and the third line being repeated alternatively in each tercet. 
It is usual to confine the villanelle to five tercets, hut that is 
not essential; it must, however, close with a quatrain, the 
last two lines of which are the first and third line of the original 
tercet. The villanelle was extremely admired by the French 
poets of the Parnasse, and one of them, Theodore de Banville, 
compared it to a ribband of silver and gold traversed by a 
thread of rose-colour. BoulmieT, who was the first, to point 
out that Passerat was the inventor of the definite villanelle, 
published collections of these poems in r878 and 1879, and 
was preparing another when he died in 1881. When, in 1877, 
so many of the early French forms of verse were introduced, or 
reintroduced, into English literature, the villanelle attracted 
a great deal of attention; it was simultaneously cultivated by 
W. E. Henley, Austin Dobson, Lang and Gosse. Henley wrote 
a large number, and he described the form itself in a specimen 

Sly, musical, a jewel in rhyme, ^ 

It has since then been very frequently used by English and 
American poets. There are several excellent examples in 
English of humorous villanelles, especially those by Austin 
Dobson and by Henley. 

See Joseph Boulmicr, Les Villanelles (Paris, t878; and enlarged 
edition, 1879). (E. G.J 

VILLANI, GIOVANNI (c. 1275-1348), Italian chronicler, was 
the son of Villano di Stoldo, and was born at Florence in the 
second half of the 13th century; the precise year is unknown. 
He was of good burgher extraction, and, following the traditions 
of his family, applied himself to commerce. During the early 
years of the t4th century he travelled in Italy, France and 
the Netherlands, seeing men and things with the sagacity 
alike of the man of business and of the historian. Before 
leaving Florence, or rather in the interval between one journey 
and another, he had at least taken some part in that troubled 
period of civil contentions which Dino Compagni has described 
and which swept Dante Alighieri into banishment. In 1301 
Villani saw Charles, count of Valois, ruining his country under 
the false name of peacemaker, and was witness of all the misery 
which immediately followed. Somewhat later he left Italy, 
and in September 1304 he visited Flanders. It is not well 
ascertained when he returned to his native city. He was 
certainly living there shortly after the emperor Henry VII. 
visited Italy in 1312, and probably he bad been there for some 
time before. While still continuing to occupy bimself with 
commerce, he now began to take a prominent part in public 
affairs. In t3t6 and t3t7 he was one of the priors, and shared 
in the crafty tactics whereby Pisa and Lucca were induced to 
conclude a peace with Florence, to which they were previously 
averse. In 1317 he also had charge of the mint, and during 
his administration of this office he collected its earlier records 

In 1321 he was again chosen prior; and, the Florentines having 
just then undertaken the rebuilding of the city walls, he and 
some other citizens were deputed to look after the work. They 
were afterwards accused of having diverted the public money 
to private ends, but Villani clearly established his innocence. 
He was next sent with the army against Castruccio Castracani, 
lord of Lucca, and was present at its defeat at Altopascio. In 
1328 a terrible famine visited many provinces of Italy, including 
Tuscany, and Villani was appointed to guard Florence from 


the worst effects of that distressing period. He has left a record 
of what was done in a chapter of his Chronicle, which shows 
the economic wisdom in which the medieval Florentines were 
often so greatly in advance of their age. In 1339, some time 
after the death of Castruccio, some rich Florentine merchants, 
and among them Villani, treated for the acquisition of Lucca 
by Florence for 80,000 florins, offering to supply the larger 
part of that sum out of their own private means; but the 
negotiations fell through, owing to the discords and jealousies 
then existing in the government (Chron. x. 143). The following 
year Villani superintended the making of Andrea Pisano’s 
bronze doors for the baptistery. In the same year he watched 
over the raising of the campanile of the Badia, erected by 
Cardinal Giovanni Orsini (Chron. x. 177). In 1341 the acquisi- 
n of Lucca was again under treaty, this time with Martino 
della Scala, for 250,00c florins. Villani was sent with others 
e he remained for some months. 
He was present in Florence during the unhappy period that 
psed between the entry of Walter of Brienne, duke of Athens, 
i his expulsion by the Florentines (1342-43). Involved 
ough no fault of his own in the failure of the commercial 
company of the Bonaccorsi, which in its turn had been drawn 
into the failure of the company of the Bardi, Villani, towards 
the end of his life, suffered much privation and for some time 
s kept in prison. In 1348 he fell a victim to the plague 
described by Boccaccio. 

The idea of writing the Chronicle was suggested tn Villani under 
the following circumstances: “In the year of Christ I too Pope 
Boniface VIII. made in honour of Christ’s nativity a special and 
great indulgence. And I, finding myself in that blessed pilgrim¬ 
age in the holy city of Rome, seeing her great and' ancient remains, 
" ’ lading the histories and great deeds of the Romans as written 
rgil, Sallust, Lucan, Livy, Valerius, Paulus Orosius and other 
- rs of history who wrote the exploits and deeds, both great and 
small, of the Romans and also of strangers, in the whole world . . . 

of Rome, ^s on the increase and destined to do great things, as 
Rome is in her^decline^ it appeared^ro me fitting to set down in 

city of Florence, in ashlar as it has-been possible to me to collect 

length . . . and so in the year t300, on my return from Rome, 
I began to compile this book, in honour of God and of the blessed 

tr ' ll: an. makes its appearance, so to speak, unexpectedly in the 
ri literature of Italy, just as the history of Florence, the 
: it emerges from the humble and uncertain origin assigned 
■ legend, rises suddenly into a rich and powerful lift of 
and action. Nothing but scanty and partly legendary 

_had preceded Villani’s work, which rests in part on them. 
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VILLANOVA, the name given to an ancient cemetery in 
the neighbourhood of Bologna, Italy, and generally applied by 
archaeologists to all the remains of that period, and to the 
period itself, owing to the discovery therein of a large 
number of the characteristic remains of the earliest Iron Age of 
Italy. The antiquities of this culture are widely spread over 
upper Italy and differ essentially from, those of the previous 
epoch known as Terramara, and they have been described 
by some a* Following at a considerable interval, for they show 
a great advance in metal work. The chief cemeteries of the 
Villa nova period are at Bologna, Este, Villanova, Golasecca, 
Trezzo, Rivoli and Oppiano. As there can be no doubt that 
the Terramara culture was that of the aboriginal Ligurians 
(see. however, Terramara), so the Villanova is that of the 
Umbrians, who, according to the historians, were masters of 
all northern Italy, as far as the Alps at the time of the 
Etruscan conquest (r. 1000 B.C.). They contain cist-graves, 
the bottoms, sides and tops being formed of flat unhewn 
stones, though sometimes there .are only bottom and top 
slabs: the dead were hurnt, and the remains are usually 
in urns, each grave containing as a rule but one ossuary; 
sometimes the vessel is covered with a flat stone or a dish 
inverted, sometimes the urns are deposited in the ground 
without any protection. The vases are often hand-made 
and adorned with incised linear ornament, though in later 
times the bones were often placed in bronze urns or buckets. 
Though iron is steadily making its way into use, flat, flanged, 
and socketed and looped celts of bronze are found in con¬ 
siderable numbers. Brooches of many kinds, ranging from 
the most primitive safety-pin fashioned out of a common 
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bronze pin (such as those found in the Bronze Age settlement 
at Peschiera on Lake Maggiore), through many varieties, are 
in universal use. Representations of the human figure are 
practically unknown, but models of animals of a rude and 
primitive kind are very common, probably being votive 
offerings. These are closely parallel to the bronze figures 
found at Olympia, where human figures were likewise rare. 
All these objects are decorated in repoussi with geometric 
designs. The culture of the Villanova period is part of the 
Hallstatt civilization, though the contents of the Hallstatt 

quities of the ordinary Villanova period, there is no breach 
of continuity between Hallstatt and Villanova, for the types 
of Vadena, Este, Golasecca and Villanova are found in the 
Hallstatt culture. The connexion between the north and the 
south of the Alps is never interrupted. The chief difference 
lies in the fact that the Celts of the Danubian region made 
greater advances in the development of weapons and defensive 
■armour than their kindred in northern Italy. The Po and 
Danube regions alike are characterized by bronze buckets, 
| cists, girdles and the like, wrought in repoussi with animal and 
geometric designs; but the introduction of iron into Italy is 
considerably posterior to its development in the Hallstatt 


Sec Montelius, La Civilisation primitive en Italic ; Ridgeway, 
Early Age of Greece, vol. i.; Brizio, in C. R. Acad. Inscr. (1906), 
315 sqq.; Grcnieq in Melanges de Vecole^franiaise (1907),^325^ sqqq. 
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VILLANUEVA DE LA SERENA, a town of western Spain, 
in the province of Badajoz, near the left bank of the river 
Guadiana, and on the Madrid-Badajoz railway. Pop. (1900) 
13,489- Villanueva is a clean and thriving place, with good 
modern public buildings—town hall, churches, convents and 
schools. It is the chief town of an undulating plain. La Serena, 
locally celebrated for red wine and melons. Grain and hemp 
are also cultivated, and live stock extensively reared in the 
neighbourhood. 

VILLANUEVA Y GELTRU, a seaport of north-eastern Spain, 
in the province of Barcelona; on the Barcelona-Tarragona 
section of the coast railway. Pop. (1900) 11,850. Villanueva 
is a busy modern town, with manufactures of cotton, woollen 
and linen goods, and of paper. It has also iron foundries and 
an important agricultural trade. The harbour affords safe 
and deep anchorage; it is a lifeboat station and the head¬ 
quarters of a large fishing fleet. The coasting trade is also 
considerable. Villanueva has a museum, founded by the 
Catalan poet, historian and diplomat, Vittorio Balaguer (1824- 
1901), which contains collections of Roman, Egyptian and 
prehistoric antiquities, besides paintings, engravings, sculptures, 
coins and a large library, including many valuable MSS. 

VILLARD, HENRY (1835-1900), American journalist and 
financier, was born in Speyer, Rhenish Bavaria, on the 10th of 
April t 83|. His baptismal name was Ferdinand Heinrich 
Gustav Hilgard. His parents removed to Zweibrucken in 
1839, and in 1856 his father, Gustav Leonhard Hilgard (d.1867), 
became a justice of the Supreme Court of Bavaria, at Munich. 
Henry was educated at the gymnasium of Zweibrucken, at 
the French semi-military academy in Phalsbourg in ^49-50, 
at the gymnasium of Speyer in ^50-52, and at the universities 
of Munich and Wurzburg in 1852-53; and in r853, having had 
a disagreement with his father, emigrated—without his parents’ 
knowledge—to the United States. It was at this time that 
he adopted the name Villard. Making his way Westward in 
1854, he lived in turn at Cincinnati, Belleville (Illinois), Peoria 
(Illinois) and Chicago, engaged in various employments, and 
in 1856 formed a project, which came to nothing, for establish¬ 
ing a colony of “ free soil ” Germans in Kansas. In ^56-57 
he was editor, and for part of the time was proprietor, of the 
Racine (Wis.) VolksHatt, in which he advocated the election 
of John C. Frfimont (Republican). Thereafter he was associ¬ 
ated (in r85?) with the Staats-Zeitung, Frank Leslie’s and the 
Tribune, of New York, and with the Cincinnati Commercial 
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in 1859-60; was correspondent of the New York Herald in 
1861 and of the New York Tribune (with the Army of the 
Potomac) in 1862-63, and in 1864 was at the front as the 
representative of a news agency established by him in that 
year at Washington. In 1865 he became Washington corre¬ 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune, and in 1866 was the corre¬ 
spondent of that paper in the Prusso-Austrian War. He hegan 
to take an interest in railway financiering in 1871, was elected 
president of the Oregon & California railroad and of the Oregon 
Steamship Company in 1876, was receiver of the Kansas Pacific 
railway in 1876-78, organized the Oregon Railway & Naviga¬ 
tion Company in 1879, the Oregon Improvement Company in 
1880, and the Oregon & Transcontinental Company in 1881, 
becoming in that year president of the Northern Pacific rail¬ 
way, which was completed under his management, and of 
which he remained president until 1883. In 1887 he again 
became connected with the Northern Pacific, and in 1889 was 
chosen chairman of its finance committee. He was actively 
identified with the financing of other Western railway projects 
until 1893. In 1881 he acquired the New York Evening Post 
and the Nation. In 1883 he paid the debt of the state uni¬ 
versity of Oregon, and gave to the institution $50,000, and 
he also gave to the town of Zwcibrucken, the home of his 
boyhood, an orphan asylum (1891). He died on the 12th of 

See Memoirs of Henry Villard, Journalist and Financier, 1835- 
1900 (2 vols., Boston, 1904). 

VILLA REAL, the capital of the district of Villa Real, 
Portugal; 10 m. N. of the river Douro and 47 m. hy road 
E.N.E. of Oporto. Pop. (1900) 6716. The town has a large 
transit trade in wine, mineral waters and live stock, especially 

with the western part of the ancient province of Traz os Montes 
(q.v.). Pop. (1900) 242,196; area, 1650 sq. m. There are 
alkaline waters and baths at Vidago (near Chaves) and at 
Pedras Salgadas (near Villa Pouca d’Aguiar). The district 
adjacent to the Douro is known as the Pah do vinho, or “ wine 
country”; here are the vineyards from which “port” wine is 
manufactured. 

VILLARET DE JOYEUSE, LOUIS THOMAS (1750-1812), 
French admiral, was born at Auch, of a noble family of Lan¬ 
guedoc. He was originally destined for the church, but served 
for some time in the royal guard, which he had to leave at 
the age of sixteen after killing one of his comrades in a duel. 
He then entered the navy, and in 1773 was lieutenant on the 
“ Atalante ” in Indian waters. In 1778 he distinguished him¬ 
self at the siege of Pondicherry, and was promoted captain. He 
afterwards served under Suffren, took part in the hattle of 
Cuddalore, and in 1781 was taken prisoner after a fierce 
encounter with an English vessel. He was released in 1783, 
and, unlike the majority of naval officers, did not emigrate 
during the Revolution. In 1791 he was in command of the 
“ Prudente ” in the waters of San Domingo, and in 1794 was 
appointed rear-admiral and assisted the Conventional, St 
Andre, in the reorganization of the fleet. Villaret was in com¬ 
mand of the French fleet at the battle of the First of June. He 
was appointed a member of the Council of the Ancients in 1796, 
and was sentenced to deportation in the following year on ac¬ 
count of his royalist sympathies. He escaped arrest, however, 
and until the Consulate lived in obscurity at Oleron. In 1801 
he commanded the squadron vrhich transported the French 
army to San Domingo, and the following year was made captain- 
general of Martinique, which he surrendered to the English in 
1809 after a brave defence. In 1811, after some hesitation on 
the part of Napoleon, Villaret was rewarded for his services with 
the command of a military division and the post of governor- 
general of Venice. He died at Venice. 

VILLARI, PASQUALE (1827- ), Italian historian and 

statesman, was bom at Naples on the 3rd of October 1827. 
He studied together with Luigi la Vista under Francesco de 
Sanctis. He was implicated in the riots of the 15th ot May 1848 
at Naples, against the Bourbon government, and had to take 


refuge in Florence. There he devoted himself to teaching 
and historical research in the public libraries, and in 1859 he 
published the first volume of his Storia di Girolamo Savona¬ 
rola e de’ suoi tempi, in consequence of which he was appointed 
professor of history at Pisa. A second volume appeared in 
1861, and the work, which soon came to be recognized as an 
Italian classic, was translated into various foreign languages. 
It was followed by a work of even greater critical value, 
Niccold Machiavelli e i suoi tempi (1877-82). In the mean¬ 
while Villari had left Pisa and was transferred to.the chair 
of philosophy of history at the Institute of Studii Superiori in 
Florence, and he was also appointed a member of the council 
of education (1862). He served as a juror at the international 
exhibition of that year in London, and contributed an important 
monograph on education in England and Scotland. In 1869 
he was appointed under-secretary of state for education, and 
shortly afterwards was elected member of parliament, a position 
which he held for several years. In 1884 he was nominated 
senator, and in 1891-92 he was minister of education in the 
Marchcse di Rudinl’s first cabinet. In 1893-94 he collected a 
number of essays on Florentine history, originally published in 
the Nuova Aniologia, under the title of I primi due secoli della, 
storia di Firenze, and in 1901 he produced Le Invasioni bar- 
bariche in Italia, a popular account in one volume of the events 
following the dissolution of the Roman empire. All these 
works have been translated into English by the historian’s 
wife, Linda White Villari. Another side of Villari’s activity 
was his interest in the political and social problems of the 
day; and although never identified with any political party, 
his speeches and writings have always commanded considerable 
public attention. 
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See also Francesco Baldasseroni, Pasquale Villari (Florence, 1907;. 

VILLA RICA, the largest city in the interior of Paraguay, 
on the railway from Asuncion (70 m. N.W.) to Encarnacion. 
Pop. (1910) about 25,000. Situated in a rich agricultural 
region watered by the upper Tepicuary, with finely timbered 
mountains extending to tbe E. and W., Villa Rica has an im¬ 
portant trade in tobacco and yerba mate. It is to a great 
extent modern, and contains some fine buildings, including a 
national college, a church, many schools, and a branch of the 
Agricultural Bank. 

VILLARREAL, a town of eastern Spain, in the province of 
Castcll6n de la Plana; 4 m. from the Mediterranean Sea, near 
the right bank of the river Mijarcs, and on the Barcelona- 
Valencia railway. Pop. (1900) 16,068. Villarreal has a 

station on the light railway hetween Onda and the seaports 
of Castellfin de la Plana and Burriana. Under Moorish rule, 
and up to the expulsion of the Moriscoes in 1609, it was the 
headquarters of a flourishing trade, and in modem times its 
industries have revived. Palm-groves, churches with blue- 
tiled cupolas, and houses with flat roofs and view-turrets 
( miradores) to some extent preserve the Moorish character 
of the town. There are extensive orange-groves, watered 
by the irrigation canal of Castellan, which is a good example 
of Moorish engineering skill. The local industries include 
manufactures of paper, woollen goods and spirits. 

VILLARS, CLAUDE LOUIS HECTOR DE, Prince de Mar- 
tignf.s, Marquis and Due de Villars and Vicohte de Melun 
(1653-1734), marshal of France, one of the greatest generals 
of French history, was bom at Moulins on the 8th of May 1653, 
and entered the army through the corps of pages in 1671. He 
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served in the light cavalry in the Dutch wars, and distinguished 
himself by his daring and resourcefulness. But in spite of a 
long record of excellent service under Turenne, Conde and 
Luxembourg, and of his aristocratic birth, his promotion was 
but slow, for he had incurred the enmity of the powerful Louvois, 
and although he had been proprietary colonel (meslre de camp) 
of a cavalry regiment since r674, thirteen years elapsed 
before he was made a marshal de camp. In the interval be¬ 
tween the Dutch wars and the formation of the League of Augs¬ 
burg, Villars. who combined with his military gifts the tact 
and subtlety of the diplomatist, was employed in an unofficial 
mission to the court of Bavaria, and there became the constant 
companion of the elector, with whom he took the field against 
the Turks and fought at Mohacs. He returned to France in 
i6qo and was given a command in the cavalry of the army in 
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of the neighbouring ports of Gijon and Aviles, and from the lack 
of railway communication. It is connected by good roads with 
Siero (13 m.) and Infiesto (9 m.) on the Oviedo-Infiesto railway. 

VILLEFRANCHE-DE-ROUERGUE, a town of France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Avcyron, 36 m. W. 
of Rodez by road. Pop. (1906) town, 6297; commune, 3352. 
Villefranche, which has a station on the Orleans railway, lies 
amongst the hills on the right bank of the Aveyron at its junction 
with the Alzou. One of the three bridges that cross the river 
belongs to the 13th century, and the straight, narrow streets are 
full of gabled houses of the t3th and t4th centuries. One of the 
principal thoroughfares passes beneath the porch of Notre-Dame, 
the principal church of Villefranche. Notre-Dame was built 
from 1260 to t58i, the massive tower which surmounts its 
porch being of late Gothic architecture. The remarkable wood- 
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ridiculous in a man of his age, and on the eccentricity of his He narrates spiritedly enough the dissensions and discussions 
gencrai conduct and conversation, so marked as to suggest “a in the winter camp of Zara and at Corfu, but is evidently much 
kind of mania or lesion of the imagination.” In his version of more at ease when the voyage was again resumed, and, after a 
Boetius (1665), Villegas showed that he had profited by his fair passage round Greece, the crusaders at last saw before 
experience, for he made no attempt to translate the last book them the great city of Constantinople which they had it in 
(in which the problem of free will is discussed), and reprinted mind to attack. When the assault was decided upon, Villc- 
the Latin text without comment. He died at Nfijera on the 3rd hardouin himself was in the fifth “ battle,” the leader of which 
of September 1669. His tragedy El HipMUo , imitated from was Mathieu de Montmorency. But, though his account of the 
Euripides, and a series of critical dissertations entitled Variae siege is full of personal touches, and contains one reference to 
Pkilologiae, finished in 1650, are unpublished; and “ a book of the number of witnesses whose testimony he took for a certain 
satires,” found among his papers by the inquisitors, was con- wonderful fact, he does not tell us anything of his own prowess, 
fiscated. After the flight of the usurper Alexius, and when the blind 

VILLEHARDOUIN, GEOFFROY DE (c. 1160-c. 1213), the Isaac, whose claims the crusaders were defending, had been 
first vernacular historian of France, and perhaps of modem taken by the Greeks from prison and placed on the throne, 
Europe, who possesses literary merit, is rather supposed than Villehardouin, with Montmorency and two Venetians, formed 
known to have been bom at the chfiteau from which he took the embassy sent to arrange terms. He was again similarly 
his name, near Troyes, in Champagne, about the year 1160. distinguished when it became necessary to remonstrate with 
Not merely his literary and historical importance, but almost all Alexius, the blind man’s son and virtual successor, on the non- 
that is known about him, comes from his chronicle of the fourth keeping of the terms. Indeed Villehardouin’s talents a4 a 
crusade, or Conqnite de Constantinople. Nothing is positively diplomatist seem to have been held in very high esteem, for 
known of his ancestry, for the supposition (originating with Du later, when the Latin empire had become a fact, he was charged 
Cange) that a certain William, marshal of Champagne between with the delicate business of mediating between the emperor 
1163 and 1179, was his father appears to be erroneous. Ville- Baldwin and Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, in which task 
hardouin himself, however, undoubtedly held this dignity, and ho had at least partial success. He was also appointed marshal 
certain minute and perhaps not very trustworthy indications, of “ Romanie a term very vaguely used, but apparently 
chiefly of an heraldic character, have led his most recent bio- signifying the mainland of the Balkan Peninsula, while his 
graphers to lay it down that he was not born earlier than 1150 nephew and namesake, afterwards prince of Achaia, took a 
or later than 1164. He introduces himself to us with a certain great part in the Latin conquest of Peloponnesus. Villehardouin 
abruptness, merely specifying his own name as one of a list of himself before long received an important command against 
knights of Champagne who with their count, Thibault, took the Bulgarians. He was left to maintain the siege of Adrianople 
the cross at a tournament held at Escry-sur-Aisne in Advent when Baldwin advanced to attack the relieving force, and 
1199, the crusade in contemplation having been started by the with Dandolo had much to do in saving the defeated crusaders 
preaching of Fulk de Neuilly, who was commissioned thereto by from utter destruction, and conducting the retreat, in which 
Pope Innocent III. The next year six deputies, two appointed he commanded the rearguard, and brought his troops in safety 
by each of the three allied counts of Flanders, Champagne and to the sea of Rodosto, and thence to the capital. As he occupied 
Blois, were despatched to Venice to negotiate for ships. Of the post of honour in this disaster, so he had that (the command 
these deputies Villehardouin was one and Quesnes de Bethune, of the vanguard) in the expedition which the regent Henry 
the poet, another. They concluded a bargain with the seigniory made shortly afterwards to revenge his brother Baldwin’s 
for transport and provisions at a fixed price. Villehardouin defeat and capture. And, when Henry had succeeded to the 
had hardly returned when Thibault fell sick and died; but this crown on the announcement of Baldwin’s death, it was Ville- 
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*ack and fire under his very eyes, and which live chiefly in me 
melancholy pages of his Greek contemporary Nicetas, with the 
elaborate descriptions of llie scarcely greater wonders of fabulous 
courts at Cons-taniinople itself, at Babylon, and elsewhere, to be 
in hi» other contemporaries, the later chanson de geste writers 
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charm all readers. The sober lk„ 
s; the account of the embassy, so business-like 
in its estimate-* of costs and terms, and suddenly breaking into 

selves on the earth and weeping warm tears, begged the doge and 
people of Venice to have pity on Jerusalem ”; the story immediately 
following, how the young count Thibftult of Champagne, raising 
himself irom a sickbed in his joy at the successful return of his 
ambassadors, “ leva sus et chcvaucha, et laz! com grant domages, 
car onques puis ne chevaucha que cele foiz,” compose a most striking 
overture. Then the history rclaoses into the business vein and tells 
of the debates which took place as to the best means of carrying 
out the vow alter the count’s decease, the rendezvous, too ill kept 
at Venice, the plausible suggestion of the Venetians that the balance 
due to them should be made up by a joint attack on their enemy, 
the king of Hungary. Villehardouin does not in the lea*»t conceal 
the fact that the pope (“ l’apostoilles de Rome,'* as he calls him, 
in the very phrase of the chansons) was very angry with this; 
for his own part he seems to think of little or nothing but the 
reparation due to the republic, which had loyally kept its bargain 
and been dclrauded of the price, of the infamy of breaking company 
on the part of members of a joint association, and perhaps of the 
unknigh timers of not taking up an adventure whenever it presents 
itself. For here again *he restoration of the disinherited prince of 
Constantinople supplied an excuse quite as plausible as the liquida¬ 
tion ot the debt to Venice. A famous passage, and one short enough 
to quote, is that describing the old blind doge Dandolo, who had 


“ Grant ocboteon de remanoir (reason for staying at home), car viels 
horn ere, et si avoit les yfculx en la teste biaus et n’en veoit gote 
(goutte),” and yet was the foremost in fight. 

It would be out of place to attempt any further analysis of the 
Conquele here. But it is not impertinent, and is at the same time 
an excuse for what has been already said, to repeat that Villehar- 
douin’s book, brief as it is, is in reality one of the capital books of 
literature, not merely for its merit, but because it is the most 
authentic and the most striking embodiment in contemporary 
literature of the Sentiments which determined the action of a great 
and important period of history. There are but very few books 
which hold this position, and Villehardouin’s is one of them. If 
every other contemporary record of the crusades perished, we should 
still be able by aid of this to understand and realize what the 
mental attitude of crusaders, of Teutonic knights, and the rest was, 
and w'ithout this we should lack the earliest, the most undoubtedly 
genuine, and the most characteristic of all such records. The very 
inconsistencv with which Villehardouin is chargeable, the absence 
of compunction with which he relates the changing of a sacred 

filibustering raid on the great scale, add a charm to the book. For, 
religious as it is, it is entirely free from the very slightest touch of 
hypocrisy or indeed of self-consciousness of any kind. The famous 
description of the crusades, gesta Dei per Francos , was evidently 
Villehardouin a plain matter-of-fact description, ~" J __ 

occurred to him to doubt lhe dn * 

The person of Villehardouin reappears for i 
only, in the chronicle of his continuator, 
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chronicle) of his follower. But the much greater length at 
which Villehardouin appears on this one occasion shows us the 

deal with himself in his own work. He again led the vanguard 
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in the emperor Henry’s expedition against Burilas the Bulgarian, 
and he is represented by the Valenciennes scribe as encouraging 
his sovereign to the attack in a long speech. Then he disappears 
altogether, with the exception of some brief and chiefly diplo- 

donalion by him dated 1207, by which ccilain properties were 
devised to the churches of Notre Dame de Foissy and Notre 
Dame de Troyes, with the reservation of life interests to his 
daughters Alix and Damerones, and his sisters Emmeline and 
Haye, all of whom appear to have embraced a monastic life. 
A letter addressed from the East to Blanche of Champagne is 
cited, and a papal record of J212 styles him still “marshal of 
Romania. ” The next year this title passed to his son Erard; 
and 1213 is accordingly given as the date of his death, which, 
as there is no record or hint of his having returned to France, 
may be supposed to have happened at Messinople, where also 
he must have written the Conquete. 

The book appears to have been known in the ages immediately 
succeeding his own; and, though there is no contemporary manu¬ 
script in existence, there are some half-dozen which appear to date 
from the end of the 13th or the course of the 14th century, while 
one at least appears to be a copy made from his own work in that 
spirit of unintelligent faithfulness which is much more valuable 
to posterity than more pragmatical editing. The first printed 
edition of the book, by a certain Blaise de Vigenere, dates from 
1585, is dedicated to the seigniory of Venice (Villehardouin, it should 
be said, has been accused of a rather unfair predilection for the 
Venetians), and speaks of either a part or the whole of the memoirs 
as having been printed twelve years earlier. Of this earlier copy 
nothing seems to be known. A better edition, founded on a Nether¬ 
landish MS., appeared at Lyons in 1601. But both these were 
completely antiquated hy the great edition of Du Cange in 1657, 
wherein that learned writer employed all his knowledge, never 
since equalled, of the subject, but added a translation, or rather 
paraphrase, into modern French which is scarcely worthy either of 
himself or his author. Dom Brial gave a new edition from different 
MS. sources in 1823, and the book figures with different degrees of 
dependence on Du Cange and Brial in the collections of Petitot, 
Buchon, and Michaud and Poujoulat. All these, however, have 
been superseded for the modern student by the editions of Natalis de 
Wailly (1872 and 1874), in which the text is critically edited from 
all the available MSS. and a new r translation added, while there is a 
still later and rather handier one by E. Bouchet (2 vote, Paris, 1891), 
1 * - 1 - however, rests mainly on N. de Wailly for text The charm 
Rsra-nn no rcadef; but lew readers will fail to 
from the two essays Which Sainte- 

----, — in the ninth volume of the Canseries 

du lundi. See also A. Debidour, Les Chroniqueurs (1888). There are 
English translations by T. Smith (1829), and (more literally) Sir 
F. T. Marzials (Everyman’s Library, 1908). (G. Sa.) 

VILLELE, JEAN BAPTISTE GUILLAUME MARIE ANNE 
SfcRAPHIN, Comie DE (1773-1854), French statesman, was 
born at Toulouse on the 14th of April 1773 and educated for 
the navy. He joined the “ Bayonnaisc ” at Brest in July 
1788 and served in the West and East Indies. Arrested in 
the Isle of Bourbon under the Terror, he was set free by 
the revolution of Thermidor (July 1794). He acquired some 
property in the island, and married in 1799 the daughter 
of a great proprietor, M. Desbassyns de Richemont, whose 
estates he had managed. His apprenticeship to politics was 
served in the Colonial Assembly of Bourbon, where he fought 
successfully to preserve the colony from the consequences of 
perpetual interference from the authorities in Paris, and on 
the other hand to prevent local discontent from appealing to 
the English for protection. The arrival of General Decaen, 
sent out by Bonaparte in 1802, restored security to the island, 
and five years later Villele, who had now realized a large fortune, 
returned to France. He was mayor of his commune, and a 
member of the council of the Haute-Garonne under the Empire. 
At the restoration of 1814 he at once declared for royalist 
principles. He was mayor of Toulouse in 1814-15 and deputy 
for the Haute-Garonne in the “ Chambre Introuvable ” of 1815. 
Villele, who before the promulgation of the charter had written 
some Observations sur le projet de constitution opposing it, as 
too democratic in character, naturally took his place on the 
extreme right with the ultra-royalists. In the new Chamber 
of 1816 Villdle found his party in a minority, but his personal 
authority nevertheless increased. He was looked on by the 
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19th century in Larra’s Macias and in Hartzenbusch’s play 
La Redcma encanlada. (J. F.-K.) 

VILLENA, a town of eastern Spain, in the province of Alicante; 
on the right bank of the river Vinalapo, and at the junction 
of railways from Valencia. Alicante, Albacete and Yecla. Pop. 
(1900) 14,099. Villena is a labyrinth of winding alleys, which 
contain some interesting examples of Moorish domestic archi¬ 
tecture. It is dominated by a large and picturesque Moorish 
castle. The surrounding hills are covered with vines, and to 
the east there is an extensive salt lagoon. Silk, linen, flour, 
wine, brandy, oil, salt and soap are the chief industrial products. 

VILLENAGE (Villainage, Villanage, Villeinage), a 
medieval term (from villa, villanus), pointing to serfdom, a 
condition of men intermediate between freedom and slavery. 
It occurs in France as well as in England, and was certainly im- 
norted into English speech through the medium of Norman 
French. The earliest instances of its use are to be found in the 
Latin and French versions of English documents in the nth 
and 12th centuries (cf. Domesday Book; Liebermann, Glossary 
to the Geselzc dcr Angelsachsen, s.v. milanus, vilatn). The 
history of the word and of the condition is especially instructive 

The materials for the formation of the villein class were 
already in existence in the Anglo-Saxon period. On the one 
hand, the Saxon ceorls ( twihyndcmen ), although considered as 
including the typical freemen in the earlier laws (/Ethelberht, 
Hlothhere and Edric, Ine), gradually became differentiated 
through the action of political and economic causes, and many 
of them had to recognize the patronage of magnates or to seek 
livelihood as tenants on the estates of Ihe latter. These ceorls, 
sitting on gafol-land, were, though personally free, considered 
as a lower order of men, and lapsed gradually into more or less 
oppressive subjection in respect of the great landowners. It is 
characteristic in this connexion that the West Saxon laws do 
not make any distinction between ceorls and laets or half- 
freemen as the Kentish laws had done: this means that the 

of the ceorl class. Another remarkahle indication of the decay 
of the ceorl’s estate is afforded by the fact that in the treaties 
with the Danes the twihynde ceorls are equated with the Danish 

condition was practically the same, but in any case the fact 
testifies to the gulf which had come to separate the two principal 
subdivisions of the free class—the ceorl and the thane. The 
Latin version of the Rcctitudines Singularum Personarum, a 
document compiled probably in the nth century, not long 
before the Conquest, renders geneat (a peasant tenant of a 
superior kind performing lighter services than the gebur, as he 
was burdened with heavy week-work) by villanus-, but the gebur 
came to be also considered as a villanus according to Anglo- 
Norman terminology. The group designated as geburs in 
Anglo-Saxon charters, though distinguished from mere slaves 
(thcow baerde-burbaerde, Kemble, Cod. Dipl. 1079), undoubtedly 
included many freedmen who in point of services and economic 
subjection were not very much above the slaves. Both ceorls 
and geburs disappear as separate classes, and it is clear that the 
greater part of them must have passed into the rank of villeins. 

In the terminology of the Domesday Inquest we find the 
villeins as the most numerous element of the English popula¬ 
tion. Out of about 240,000 households enumerated in Domes¬ 
day 100.000 are marked as belonging to viilcins. They are 
rustics performing, as a rule, work services for their lords. But 
not all the inhabitants of the villages were designated by that 
name. Villeins are opposed to socmen and freemen on one 
hand, to bordarii, cottagers and slaves on the other. The 
distinction in regard to the first two of these groups was evi¬ 
dently derived from their greater freedom, although the differ¬ 
ence is only one in degree and not in kind. In fact, the villein 
is assumed to be a person free by birth, but holding land of 
which he cannot dispose freely. The distinction as against 
bordarii and cottagers is based on the size of the holding: the 
villeins are holders of regular shares in the village—that is, of the 


virgates, bovates or half-hides which constitute the principal 
subdivisions in the fields and contribute to form the plough- 
teams—whereas the bordarii hold smaller plots of some 5 acres, 
more or less, and coharii are connected with mere cottages and 
crofts. Thus the terminology of Domesday takes note of two 
kinds of differences in the status of rustics: a legal one in con¬ 
nexion with the right to dispose of property in land, and an 
economic one reflecting the opposition between the holders of 
shares in the fields and the holders of auxiliary tenements. The 
feature of personal serfdom is also noticeable, but it provides a 
basis only for the comparatively small group of servi, of whom 
only about 25,000 are enumerated in Domesday Book. The 
contrast between this exceptionally situated class and the rest 
of the population shows that personal slavery was rapidly dis¬ 
appearing in England about the time of the Conquest. It is also 
to be noticed that the Domesday Survey constantly mentions 
the terra villanorum as opposed to the demesne in the estates or 

separately for the geld, so that the distinction between the 
property of the lord and that of the peasant dependent on him is 
clearly marked and by no means devoid of practical importance. 

The Domesday Suivey puts before us the state of things in 
England as it ivas at the very beginning of the Norman and 
at the close of the Saxon period. The development of feudal 
society, of centralizing kingship and ultimately of a system of 
common law, brought about great changes which ail hinge on 
the fundamental fact that the kings, while increasing the power 
of the state in other respects, surrendered it completely as 
regards the relations between the peasants and their lords. 
The protection of the assizes was tendered in civil matters to 
free tenants and refused to villeins. The royal courts refused 
to entertain suits of villeins against their lords, although there 
was a good deal of vacillation before this position was definitely 
taken up. Bracton still speaks in his treatise of the possibility 
for the courts to interfere against intolerable cruelty on the part 
of the lord involving the destruction of the villein’s waynage, 
that is, of his ploughteam, and in the Notebook of Bracton there 
are a couple of cases which prove that 13th-century judges 
occasionally allowed themselves to entertain actions by persons 
holding in villenage against their lords. Gradually, however, 
the exception of villenage became firmly settled. As the 
historical and practical position was developing on these lines 
the lawyers who fashioned English common law in the r2th and 
13th centuries did not hesitate to apply to it the teaching of 
Roman law on slavery. Bracton fits his definition of villenage 
into the Romanesque scheme of Azo’s Summa of the Institutes, 
and the judges of the royal courts made sweeping inferences 
from this general position. To hegin with, the relation between 
the villein and his lord was regarded as a personal and not a 
praedial one. Everyone born of villein stock belonged to his 
master and was bound to undertake any service which might be 
imposed on him by the master’s or the steward’s command. 
The distinction between villeins in gross and villeins regardant, 
of which much is made by modem writers, was suggested by 
modes of pleading and does not make its appearance in the 
Year-Books before the 15th century. Secondly, all independent 
proprietary rights were denied to the villein as against his lord, 
and the legal rule “ quicquid servo acquiritur domino acquiri- 

of these serfs had been enjoying protection as free ceorls in 
former ages made itself felt, however, in three directions. (1) In 
criminal matters the villein was treated by the King’s Court 
irrespectively of any consideration as to his debased condition. 
More especially the police association, organized for the keeping 
of the peace and the presentation of criminals—the frankpledge 
groups were formed of all “ worthy of were and wite,” villeins 
as well as freemen. (2) Politically the villeins were not elimin¬ 
ated from the body of citizens: they had to pay taxes, to serve 
in great emergencies in the militia, to serve on inquests, &c., 
and although there was a tendency to place them on a lower 
footing in all these respects yet the fact of their being lesser 
members of the commonwealth did not remove the fundamental 
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with the manorial organization—that is, with the fact that the I processes, by a customary immobility of tenure and service, by 
country was divided into a number of districts in which central communalistic restrictions on private enterprise and will, local 
home farms -were cultivated by the help of work supplied by society began to try improvements, to escape from the bounds 
villein households of champion farming. Instead of producing and collecting 
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itions on this basis. The lord, instead of clumsy work, g 
ir money, a much-coveted means of satisfying needs at 
hes of any kind—instead of cumbrous performances whii 
not come always at the proper moment, were carried o 
a half-hearted manner, yielded no immediate results, ai 
not admit of convenient rearrangement. The peasant g 
of a hateful drudgery which not only took up his time ai 
ms in an unprofitable manner, but placed him under tl 


of the courts. One may almost be tempted to say that these 
obscure decisions rendered unnecessary in England the work 
achieved with such a flourish of trumpets in France by the 
emancipating decree of the 4th of August 1789. 

The personal condition of villenage did not, however, dis¬ 
appear at once with the rise of copyhold. It lingered through 
the 16th century and appears exceptionally even in the 17th. 
Deeds of emancipation and payments for personal enfranchise- 
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command in November. On the 17th of January 1805 he left 
Toulon for the first time, but was driven back by a squall which 
dismasted some of his awkwardly handled ships. On the 3rd of 
March he was out again, and this time lie headed Nelson by 
some weeks on a cruise to the West Indies. But Villeneuve's 
success so far had not removed his fears. Though on taking 
up his command he had issued an order of the day in which he 
spoke boldly enough of the purpose of his cruise, and his de¬ 
termination to adhere to it, he was racked by fears of what 
might happen to the force entrusted to his care. For the 
details of the campaign see Trafalgar. In so far as the 
biography of Villeneuve is concerned, his behaviour during 
these trying months cannot escape condemnation. He had 
undertaken to carry out a plan of which he did not^approve. 

duty to execute his orders at all hazards. If he was defeated, 
as he almost certainly would have been, he could have left the 
responsibility for the disaster to rest on the shoulders of Napoleon 
who assigned him the task. But Villeneuve could not free him¬ 
self from the conviction that it was his business to save his fleet 
even if he ruined the emperor’s plan of invasion. Thus after 
he returned to- Europe and fought his confused action with 
Sir R. Calder off Ferrol on the 22nd of July 1805, he first hesi¬ 
tated, and then, in spite of vehement orders to come on, turned 
south to Cadiz. Napoleon’s habit of suggesting alternative 
courses to his lieutenants gave him a vague appearance of excuse 
for making for that port. But it was one which only a very 

ought to have been read subject to the standing injunction to 
come on to the Channel—and in turning south to Cadiz, he was 
going in the opposite direction. His decision to leave Cadiz 
and give battle in October 1805, which led directly to the battle 
of Trafalgar, cannot be justified even on his own principles. He 
foresaw defeat to be inevitable, and yet he went out solely 
because he learnt from the Minister of Marine that another 
officer had been sent to supersede him. In fact' he ran to meet 
the very destruction he had tried to avoid. No worse fate 

Trafalgar, but it might have been incurred in a manly attempt 
to obey his orders. It was provoked in a spasm of wounded 
vanity. At Trafalgar he showed personal courage, but the 
helpless incapacity of the allies to manceuvre gave him no 
opportunity to influence the course of the battle. He was taken 
as a prisoner to England, but was soon released. Shortly after 
landing in France he committed suicide in an ipn at Rennes, on 
the 22nd of Apiil 1806. Among the other improbable crimes 
attributed to Napoleon by the fear and hatred of Europe, was 



VILLENEUVE-Lgs-AVIGNON, a town of south-eastern 
France, in the department of Card on the right bank of the 
Rhone opposite Avignon, with which it is connected by a 
suspension bridge. Pop. (1906) 2582. Villeneuve preserves 
many remains of its medieval importance. The church of 
Notre Dame, dating from the 14th century, contains a rich marble 
altar and remarkable pictures. The hospice, once a Franciscan 
convent, part of which is occupied by a museum of pictures and 
antiquities, has a chapel in which is the fine tomb of Innocent 
VI. (d. 1362). The church and other remains of the Carthusian 
monastery of Val-de-Benediction, founded in 1356 by Innocent 
VI., are now used for habitation and other secular purposes. A 
gateway and a rotunda, built as shelter for a fountain, both 
dating from about 1670, are of architectural note. On the Mont 
Andaon, a hill to the north-east of the town, stands the Fort of 
St Andre (14th century), which is entered by an imposing 
fortified gateway and contains a Romanesque chapel and 
remains of the abbey of St Andre. The other buildings of 


interest include several old mansions once belonging to cardinals 
and nobles, and a tower, the Tour de Philippe le Bel, built in the 
14th century, which guarded the western extremity of the Pont 
St Benezet (see Avignon). 

In the 6th century the Benedictine abbey of St Andre was 
founded on Mount Andaon, and the village which grew up round 
it took its name. In the 13th century the monks, acting in 
concert with the crown, established a bastide , or “ new town,” 
which came to be called Villeneuve. The town was the resort 
of the French cardinals during the sojourn of the popes at 
Avignon, and its importance, due largely to its numerous re¬ 
ligious establishments, did not decline till the Revolution. 

VILLENEUVE-SUR-LOT, a town of south-western France, 

22 m. N. by E. of Agen on a branch line of the Orleans railway. 
Pop. (1906) town, 6978; commune, 13,540. Villeneuve is 
divided into two unequal portions by the river Lot, which here 
runs between high banks. The chief quarter stands on the 
right bank and is united to the quarter on the left bank by a 
bridge of the 13th century, the principal arch of which, con¬ 
structed in the reign of Louis XIII. in place of two older arches, 
has a span of 118 ft. and a height of 59 ft. On the left bank 
portions of the 13th century ramparts, altered and surmounted 
by machicolations in the 15th century, remain, and high 
square towers rise above the gates to the north-east and south¬ 
west, known respectively as the Porte de Paris and Porte de 
Pujols. On the right bank boulevards have for the most part 
taken the place of the ramparts. Arcades of the 13th century 
surround the Place La Fayette, and old houses of the 13th, 
14th and 15th centuries are to be seen in various parts of the 
town. The church of St Etienne is in late Gothic style. On 
the left bank of the Lot, 2 m. S.S.W. of Villeneuve, are the 
13th-century walls of Pujols. The buildings of the ancient 
abbey of Eysses, about a mile to the N.E., which are mainly of 
the 17th century, serve as a departmental prison and peni¬ 
tentiary settlement. The principal hospital, the hospice St 
Cyr, is a handsome building standing in beautiful gardens. 
Villeneuve has a sub-prefecture, tribunals of first instance and 
of commerce and communal colleges for both sexes. It is an 
important agricultural centre and has a very large trade in 
plums (prunes d’ente ) and in the produce of the market gardens 
which surround it, as well as in cattle, horses and wine. The 
preparation of preserved plums and the tinning of peas and 
beans occupy many hands; there are also manufactures of 
boots and shoes and tin boxes. The important mill of Gajac 
stands on the bank of the Lot a little above the town. 

V'illeneuve was founded in 1254 by Alphonse, count of 
Poitiers, brother of Louis IX., on the site of the town of 
Gajac, which had been deserted during the Albigensian crusade. 

VILLEROI, FRANCOIS DE NEUFVILLE, Due de (1644-1730), 
French soldier, came of a noble family which had risen into 
prominence in the reign of Charles IX. His father Nicolas 
de Neufville, Marquis de Villeroi, marshal of France (1598-1685), 
created a duke by Louis XIV., was the young king’s governor, 
and the boy was thus brought up in close relations with Louis. 
An intimate of the king, a finished courtier and leader of society 
and a man of great personal gallantry, Villeroi was marked 
out for advancement in the army, which he loved, but which 
had always a juster appreciation of his incapacity than Louis. 
In 1693, without having exercised any really important and 
responsible command, he was made a marshal. In 1695, when 

Flanders, and William III. found him a far more complaisant 
opponent than the “little hunchback.” In 1701 he was sent 
to Italy to supersede Catinat and was soon beaten by the inferior 
army of Eugene at Chiari (see Spanish Succession War). In 
the winter of 1701 he was made prisoner at the surprise of 
Cremona, and the wits of the army made at his expense the 

“ Par la faveur de Bellone, et par un bonheur sans 6gal, 

Nous avons conserve Cremone—et perdu notre general." 

In the following years he was pitted against Marlborough in 
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the Low Countries. Marlborough’s own difficulties with the 
Dutch and other allied commissioners, rather than Villeroi’s 
own skill, put off the inevitable disaster for some years, but 
in 1706 the duke attacked him and thoroughly defeated him 
at Ramillies (q.v.). Louis consoled his old friend with the 
remark, “ At our age, one is no longer lucky,” but superseded 
him in the command, and henceforward Villeroi lived the life 
of a courtier, much busied with intrigues but retaining to the 
end the friendship of his master. He died on the 18th of 
July 1730 at Paris. 

VILI.ERS LA VILLE, a town of Belgium in the province of 
Brabant, 2 m. E. of Quatre Bras, with a station on the direct 
line from Louvain to Charleroi. Pop. (1904) 1166. It is 
chiefly interesting on account of the fine ruins of the Cistercian 
abbey of Villers founded in 1147 and destroyed by the French 
republicans in 1793. In the ruined church attached to the 
abbey are still to be seen the tombstones of several dukes of 
Brabant of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

VILLETTE, CHARLES, Marquis de (1736-1793), French 
writer and politician, was born in Faris on the 4th of December 
1736, the son of a financier who left him a large fortune and 
the title of marquis. After taking part in the Seven Years’ 
War, young Villette returned in 1763 to Paris, where he made 
many enemies by his insufferable manners. But he succeeded 
in gaining the intimacy of Voltaire, w'ho had known his mother 
and who wished to make a poet of him. The old philosopher 
even went so far as to call his protege the French Tibullus. In 
1777, on Voltaire’s advice, Villette married Mademoiselle de 
Varicourt, but the marriage was unhappy, and his wife was 
subsequently adopted by Voltaire’s niece, Madame Denis. 
During the Revolution Villette publicly burned his letters of 
nobility, wrote revolutionary articles in the Ckronique de 
Paris, and was elected deputy to the Convention by the 
department of Seine-et-Oise. He had the courage to censure 
the September massacres and to vote for the imprisonment 
only, and not for the death, of Louis XVI. He died in Paris 
on the 7th of July 1793. 

In 1784 he published his (Euvres, which are of little value, and in 
1792 his articles in the Chronique de Paris appeared in book form 
under the title Lettres choisies sur les principaux tvtnements de la 
Revolution. 

VILLIERS, CHARLES PELHAM (1802-1898), English states¬ 
man, son of George Villiers, grandson of the 1st earl of Clarendon 
of the second (Villiers) creation, and brother of the 4th earl 
(q.v.), was born in London on the 3rd of January 1802, and j 
educated at St John’s College, Cambridge. He read for the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn, and became an associate of the Bentha¬ 
mites and “ philosophical radicals ” of the day. He was an 
assistant commissioner to the Poor Law Commission (1832), I 
and in 1833 was made by the master of the Rolls, whose secretary I 
he had been, a chancery examiner of witnesses, holding this 
office till 1852. In 1835 he was elected M.P. for Wolverhampton, 
and retained his seat till his death. He was the pioneer of the 
free-trade movement, and became prominent with Cobden and 
Bright as one of its chief supporters, being indefatigable in 
pressing the need for free trade on the House of Commons, by 
resolution and by petition. After free trade triumphed in 1846 
his importance in politics became rather historical than actual, 
especially as he advanced to a venerable old age; but he was 
president of the Poor Law Board, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
from 1859 to 1866, and he did other useful work in the Liberal 
reforms of the time. Like Bright, be parted from Mr Gladstone 
on Home Rule for Ireland. He attended parliament for the 
last time in 1S95, and died on the 16th of January 1898. 

VILLIERS DE L’ISLE-ADAM, PHILIPPE AUGUSTE 
MATHIAS, Comte oe (1838-1889), French poet, was born 
at St Brieuc in Brittany and baptized on the 28th of November 
1838. He may be said to have inaugurated the Symbolist 
movement in French literature, and Axel, the play on which 
he was engaged during so much of his life, though it was only 
published after his death, is the typical Symbolist drama. He 
began with a volume of Premieres Patsies (1856-58). This was 


followed by a wild romance of the supernatural, Isis (1862), 
and by two plays in prose, Elen (1866) and Morgana (1866). 
La Revolte, a play in which Ibsen’s Doll’s House seems to be 
nticipated, was represented at the Vaudeville in 1870; Contes 
cruels, his finest volume of short stories, in 1883, and a new 
series in 1889; Le Nouveau Monde, a drama in five acts, in 1880; 
L’five future, an amazing piece of buffoonery satirizing the 
pretensions of science, in 1886; Tribulat Bonhomet in 1887; 
Le Secret de I’tchafaud in 1888; Axel in 1890. He died in Paris, 
under the care of the Freres Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, on the 19th 
of August 1889. Villiers has left behind him a legend probably 










opinions of Don Quixote, he shared also Don Quixote’s life. 
He was the descendant of a Grand Master of the Knights of 
Malta, fameus in history, and his pride as an aristocrat and 
as an idealist were equal. He hated mediocrity, science, prog¬ 
ress, the present age, money and “ serious ” people. In one 
division of his work he attacked all the things which he hated 
with a savage irony; in another division of his work he dis¬ 
covered at least -some glimpses of the ideal world. He remains 
a remarkable poet and a remarkable satirist, imperfect as both. 
He improvised out of an abundant genius, but the greater part 
of his work was no more than improvisation. He was ac¬ 
customed to talk his stories before he wrote them. Sometimes 
he talked them instead of writing them. But he has left, at 
all events, the Contes cruels, in which may be found every 
classic quality of the French conte, together with many of the 
qualities of Edgar Allan Poe and Ernst Hoffman; and the 
drama of Axel, in which the stage takes a new' splendour and a 
new subtlety of meaning. Villiers’s influence on the younger 
French writers was considerable. It was always an exaltation. 
No one in his time followed a literary ideal more romantically. 

(A. Sy.) 

See also R.duPontavice deHeussey, Villiers del'Isle-Adam (1893), 
a biography, English trans. (1904) by Lady Mary Loyd; S. 
Mallarmd, Les Miens. Villiers dejj Isle-Adam (1892D R. Martincau, 


s, Hist, 


VILLINGEN, a town of Germany in the grand duchy of 
Baden, pleasantly situated amid well-wooded hills, 52 m. by 
rail N. of Schaffhausen. Pop. (1905) 9582. It is in part still 
surrounded by walls, with ancient gate towers. It is the chief 
seat of the watch-making industry of the Black Forest. It 
also produces musical-boxes, glass and silk, and has a Gothic 
church of the 13th century and another of the nth, a 13th- 
century town hall, with a museum of antiquities, and music, 
technical and agricultural schools. 

VILLOISON, JEAN BAPTISTE GASPARD D’ANSSE (or 
Dannse) DE (1750-1803), French classical scholar, was born 
at Corbeil-sur-Seine on the sth of March 1750 (or 1753; authori¬ 
ties differ). He belonged to a noble family (De Ansso) of Spanish 
origin, and took his surname from a village in the neighbour¬ 
hood. In 1773 he published the Homeric Lexicon of Apollonius 
from a MS. in the abbey of Saint Germain des Pres. In 1778 
appeared his edition of Longus’s Dapknis and Chloe. In 1781 he 
went to Venice, where he spent three years in examining the 
library, his expenses being paid by the French government. 
His chief discovery was a 10th-century MS. of the Iliad, with 
ancient scholia and marginal notes, indicating supposititious, 
corrupt or transposed verses. After leaving Venice, he accepted 
the invitation of the duke of Saxe-Weimar to bis court. Some 
of the fruits of his researches in the library of the palace were 
collected into a volume (Epistolae Vinarienscs, 1783), dedicated 
to his royal hosts. Hoping to find a treasure similar to the 
Venetian Homer in Greece, he returned to Paris to prepare 
for a journey to the East. He visited Constantinople, Smyrna, 
the Greek islands, and Mount Athos, but the results did not 
come up to his expectation. In 1786 he returned, and in 1788 
brought out the Codex Venetus of Homer, which created a 
sensation in the learned world. When the revolution broke 
out, being banished from Paris, he lived in retirement at Orleans, 
occupying himself chiefly with the transcription of the notes 
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in the library of the brothers Valois (Valesius). On the restora¬ 
tion of order, having returned to Paris, he accepted the pro¬ 
fessorship of modern Greek established by the government, 
and held it until it was transferred to the College de France 
as the professorship of the ancient and modern Greek languages. 
He died soon after his appointment, on the 25th of April 1805. 
Another work of some importance, Anecdota Graeca (1781), 
from the Paris and Venice libraries, contains the Ionia (violet 
garden) of the empress Eudocia, and several fragments of 
famblichus, Porphyry, Procopius of Gaza, Choricius and the 
Greek grammarians. Materials for an exhaustive work con¬ 
templated by him on ancient and modem Greece are preserved 
in the royal library of Paris. 


See J. Dacier, Notice kistorique cur la vie el les ouvrages de 
Vzlloison (1806); Chardon de la Rochette, Melanges de critique el 
de pktlologu, iii. (1812); and especially the article by his friend and 
pupil E. Quatremere in Nouvellc biographic generate, xiii., based upon 
private information. 


VILLON, FRANCOIS (1431-c. 1463), French poet (whose real 
surname is a matter of much dispute, so that he is also called 
De Montcorbier and Des Loges and by other names, though 
in literature Villon is the sole term used), was born in 1431, and, 
as it seems, certainly at Paris. The singular poems called 
'l'estamenis, which form his chief if not his only certaiu work, 
arc largely autobiographical, though of course not fully trust¬ 
worthy. But his frequent collisions with the law have left 
more certain records, which have of late been ransacked with 
extraordinary care by students, especially by M. Longnon. 
It appears that he was born of poor folk, that his father died 
in his youth, but that his mother, for whom he wrote one of 
his most famous ballades, was alive when her son was thirty 


generally named, and it is impossible to say whether she had 
anything to do with the quarrel. In the second, Catherine 
de Vaucelles, of whom we hear not a little in the poems, is the 
declared cause of a scuffle in which Villon was so severely 
beaten that, to escape ridicule, he fled to Angers, where he 
had an uncle who was a monk. It was before leaving Paris 
that he composed what is now known as the Petit testament, 
of which we shall speak presently with the rest of his poems, 
and which, it should be said, shows little or no such mark of 
profound bitterness and regret for wasted life as does its in 
every sense greater successor the Grand testament. Indeed, 
Villon’s serious troubles were only beginning, for hitherto he 
had hcen rather injured than guilty. About Christmas-time 
the chapel of the college of Navarre was broken open, and 
five hundred gold crowns stolen. The robbery was not dis¬ 
covered till March 1457, and it was not till May that the police 
came on the track of a gang of student-robbers owing to the 
indiscretion of one of them, Guy Tabarie. A year more passed, 
when Tabarie, being arrested, turned king’s evidence and 
accused Villon, who was then absent, of heing the ring-leader, 
and of having gone to Angers, partly at least, to arrange for 
similar hurglaries there. Villon, for this or some other crime, 
was sentenced to banishment: and he did not attempt to return 
to Paris. In fact for four years he was a wanderer; and he 
may have been, as each of his friends Regnier de Montigny 
and Colin des Cayeux certainly was, a member of a wandering 
thieves’ gang. It is certain that at one time (in 1457), and 
prohable that at more times than one, he was in correspondence 
with Charles d’Orleans, and it is likely that he resided, at any 
rate for some period, at that prince’s court at Blois. He had 
also something to do with another prince of the blood, Jean 
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and with no sign in it of his having lived later than the date 
(1461) cf the Grand testament. It would be easy to dismiss 
these Rabelaisian mentions of Villon as mere humorous inven¬ 
tions, if it were not that the author of Pantagruel was born 
almost soon enough to have actually seen Villon if he had 
lived to anything that could be called old age, that he almost 
certainly must have known men who had known Villon, and 
that the poet undoubtedly spent much time in Rabelais’s own 
country on the banks of the lower Loire. 

The obscurity, the unhappiness and the evil repute of Villon’s 
life would not be in themselves a reason for the minute investiga¬ 
tion to which the events of that life have been subjected, and the 
result of which has been summed up here. But his poetical work, 
scanty as the certainly genuine part of it is, is of such extraordinary 
quality, and marks such an epoch in the history of European litera¬ 
ture, that he has been at all times an interesting figure, and, like all 
very interesting figures, has been oiten praised for qualities quite 
other than those which he really possessed. Boileau’s famous verses, 
in which Villon is extolled for having first known how to smooth 
out the confused art of the old romancers, are indeed a prodigy of 

part of poetry goes, Villon made not the slightest advance on his 
predecessors, nor stood in any way in front of such contemporaries 
as his patron Charles d’Orleans. His two Testaments (so called by 
the application to them of a regular class-name of mediev 
and consisting of burlesque legacies to his acquaintances) 
up of eight-line stanzas of eight-syllabled verses, varied in 
of the Grand testament by the insertion of ballades and rondeaux 
of very great beauty and interest, but not formally different in 
any way from poems of the same kind for more than a century 
past. What really distinguishes Villon is the intenser quality of 
his poetical feeling and expression, and what is perhaps arrogantly 
called the modern character of his subjects and thought. Medieval 
poetry, with rare exceptions, and, with exceptions not quite so 
rare, classical poetry, are distinguished by their lack of what is 
now called the personal note. In Villon this note sounds, struck 
with singular force and skill. Again, the simple joy of living which 
distinguishes both periods—the medieval, despite a common opinion, 
scarcely less than the ancient—has disappeared. Even the riot 
and rollicking of his earlier days are mentioned with far less relish 
of remembrance than sense of their vanity. This sense of vanity, 
indeed, not of the merely religious, but of the purely mundane and 
even half-pagan kind, is Villon’s most prominent characteristic. It 
tinges his narrative, despite its burlesque bequests, all through; 
it is the very keynote of his most famous and beautiful piece, the 
Ballade des dames du temps jadis, with its refrain, “ Mais ou sont les 
neiges d’antan?” as well as of his most daring piece of realism, 
the other ballade of La Crosse Margot, with its burden of hopeless 
entanglement in shameless vice. It is nowhere more clearly 
sounded than in the piece which ranks with these two at the head 
of his work, the Regrets de la Belle Ileaulmiere , in which a woman, 
once young and beautiful, now old and withered, laments her 
lost charms. So it is almost throughout his poems, including the 
grim Ballade des pendus, and hardly excluding the very beautiful 
Ballade pour sa mere, with its description of sincere and humble 
piety. It is in the profound melancholy which the dominance of 
this note has thrown over Villon's work, and in the suitableness 
of that melancholy to the temper of all generations since, that his 
charm and power have consisted, though it is difficult to conceive 
any time at which his poetical merit could be ignored. 

His certainly genuine poems consist of the two Testaments with 
their codicil (the latter containing the Ballade des pendus, or more 
properly £pitaphe en forme de ballade, and some other pieces of a 
similarly grim humour), a few miscellaneous poems, chiefly ballades, 
and an extraordinary collection (called Le Jargon ou jobelin) of 
poems in argot, the greater part of which is now totally unintelligible, 
if, which may perhaps be doubted, it ever was otherwise. Besides 
these, several poems of no inconsiderable interest are usually 
printed with Villon’s works, though they are certainly, or almost 
certainly, not his. The chief are Les Repues Tranches, a curious 
series oi verse stories of cheating tavern-keepers, &c., having some 
resemblance to those told of George Peele, but of a broader and 
coarser humour. These, though in many cases “ common form ” 
of the broader tale-kind, are not much later than his time, and evi¬ 
dence to reputation if not to fact. Another of these spurious pieces 
is the extremely amusing monologue of the Franc Archier de Bag - 
nolet, in which one of the newly constituted archers or regularly 
trained and paid soldiery, who were extremely unpopular in France, 
is made to expose his own poltroonery. The third most important 
piece of this kind is the Dialogue de Mallepaye el de Baillevent, 
a dramatic conversation between two penniless spendthrifts, which 
is not without merit. These poems, however, were never attributed 
to Villon or printed with his works till far into the 16th century. 

It has been said that the first dated edition of Villon is of 1489, 
though some have held one or more than one undated copy to be 
still earlier. Between the first, whenever it was, and 1542 there 
were very numerous editions, the most famous being that (1533) 




the care he took of his poetical predecessors. 

and the classicizing of the grand siecle p__ _ _ _- 

favour, and he was not again reprinted till early in the 18th century, 
when he attracted the attention of students of old French like Le 
Duchat,. Bernard de la Monnoye and Prosper Marchand. The 
first critical edition in the modern sense—that is to say, an edition 
founded on MSS. (of which there are in Villon’s case several, chiefly 
at Paris and Stockholm)—was that of the Abbe J. H. R. Promp- 
sault in 1832. The next was that of the “ Bibliophil T ’ ” 


e Francois Villon, by M. 


standard edition is Giuvres completes 
Auguste Longnon (1892). PI ' 1 * : — 

on which the story of Vi...,__o--*- 

The late M. Marcel Schwob discovered new documents relating 
the poet, but died before he could complete his work, which was 
posthumously published in 1905. See also A. Campaux, F. Villon , 
sa vie et ses ceuvres (1859); A* Longnon, fLtude biographique (1877); 
and especially G. Paris, Francois Villon (1901), a book of the first 
merit. A complete translation of Villon was written by Mr John 
Payne (1878) for the Villon Society. There are also translations 
of individual poems in Mr Andrew Lang’s Ballads and Lyrics 
of Old France (1872) and in the works of D. G. Rossetti and Mr 
Swinburne. Among critical studies of Villon may be mentioned 
those by Sainte-Beuve in the Causeries du htndi, voL xiv., by Th£o- 
phile Gautier in Grotesques, and by R. L. Stevenson in his Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books (1882). An unedited ballad by Villon, 

by W. G. C. Bijvanck (1891^ as Un poete incovnu . M. Pierre 
d'Alheim published (1892) ar ^ ' 

into ordinary French. 

VILNA, or WilnOj a Lithuanian government of West Russia, 
having the Polish government of Suwalki on the W., Kovno and 
Vitebsk on the N., and Minsk and Grodno on the E. and S. 
Area, 16,176 sq. m.; pop. (1906 estimate) 1,806,300. Vilna 
lies on the broad marshy swelling, dotted with lakes, which 
separates Poland from the province of East Prussia and stretches 
E.N.E. towards the Valdai Plateau. 

Its highest parts are a little more than 1000 ft., above sca-levcl. 
On its western and eastern boundaries it is deeply trenched by 
the valleys of the Niernen and the S. Dvina. It is chiefly built up 
of Lower Tertiary deposits, but in the north Devonian sandstones 
appear on the surface. The Tertiary deposits consist of Eocene 
clay, slates, sandstones, limestones and chalk, with gypsum, and 
are partly of marine and partly of terrene origin. The -whole is 
overlain with thick layers of Glacial boulder clay and post-Glacial 
deposits, containing remains of the mammoth and other ex¬ 
tinct mammals. Interesting discoveries of Neolithic implements, 
especially of polished stone, and of implements belonging to the 
Bionze Age and the early years of the Christian epoch, have been 
made. Numerous lakes and marshes, partly covered with forests, 
and scarcely passable except when frozen, as well as wet meadow- 
land, occupy a large area in the centre of the government. The 
' T * * ‘ h flows along the Southern and western borders for 

1., is the chief artery of trade, and its importance 
enhanced by its tributary the Viliya, which flows 
han 200 m. through the central parts of Vilna, 
affluents on its -course. Among the tributaries 
Berezina, which acquired renown during 
i^apoieon s retreat in 1812; it flows in a marshy valley in the 
south-east. The S. Dvina for 50 m. of its course separates Vilna 
from Vitebsk. The climate of the government is only slightly 
tempered by its proximity to the Baltic Sea (January, 2i°-8; 
July, 64°*5); the average temperature at the town of Vilna is only 
435. But in winter the thermometer descends very low, a minimum 
of -30° F. having been observed. The flora and fauna are inter¬ 
mediate between those of Poland and middle Russia. 

The government is divided into seven districts, the chief towns 
of which are Vilna, Vileild, Disna, Lida, Oshmyany, Zventsyany 


VILNA, or Wilno, a town of Russia, capital of the govern¬ 
ment of the same name, 436 m. S.S.W. of St Petersburg, at the 
intersection of the railways from St Petersburg to Warsaw and 
from Libau to the mouth of the Don. Pop. (1883) 93,760-, 
(1900) 162,633. With its suburbs Antokol, Lukishki, Pogul- 
yanka and Sarechye, it stands on and around a knot of hills 
(2450 ft.) at the confluence of the Vileika with the Viliya. Its 
streets are in part narrow and not very clean; but Vilna is an 
old town, rich in historical associations. Its imperial palace, 
and the cathedral of St Stanislaus (1387, restored 1801), con¬ 
taining the silver sarcophagus of St Casimir and the tomb of 
Prince Vitoft, are fine buildings. There is a second cathedral, that 
of St Nicholas, built in 1596-1604; also several churches dating 
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from the 14th to the 16th centuries. The Ostra Brama chapel I was originally flanked by nine towers, which were cut down to 
contains an image of the Virgin greatly venerated by Orthodox its level between 1808 and 1811, and now serve as bastions. 
Greeks and Roman Catholics alike. The museum of antiquities The donjon is a square tower, 170 ft. high, with turrets at the 
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VINCENT OF BEAUVAIS 


dungeon with cele 
warders, having s< 
wall, forthwith bee 


as afterwards brought 
that he might regain 
while Dacianus was 


meditating punishment, the saint gently breathed his last. 
The tyrant exposed his body to wild beasts, but a raven 
miraculously descended and protected it. It was then thrown 
into the sea, but was cast up on the shore, recovered by a pious 
woman and buried outside Valencia. Prudentius devoted one 
of his hymns ( Peristeph . v.) to St Vincent, and St Augustine 
attests that in his lifetime the festival of the saint was celebrated 
throughout the Christian world ( Serm . 276, n. 4). 

See T. Ruinart, Ada marly rum sincera (Amsterdam, 1713), pp. 
364-66 ; Le Nain de Tillemont, Mimotres pour strvir a I'-hisUiire 
ecclesiastique (Paris, 1701, seq.), v. 215-225, 673-675. (H. De.) 

VINCENT OF BEAUVAIS, or Vincentius Beluovacensis 
(c. 1190 -c. 1264), the encyclopaedist of the middle ages, was 
probably a native of Beauvais. 1 The exact dates of his birth 
and death are unknown. A tolerably old tradition, preserved 
by Louis a Valleoleti (c. 1413), gives the latter as 1264; 2 but 
Tholornaeus de Luca, Vincent’s younger contemporary (d. I32r), 
seems to reckon him as living during the pontificate of Gregory X. 
(t27i-76). If we assume 1264 as the year of his death, the 
immense volume of his works forbids us to think he could have 
been bom much later than 1190. Very little is known of his 
career. A plausible conjecture makes him enter the house of the 
Dominicans at Paris between 1215 and 1220, from which place a 
second conjecture carries him to the Dominican monastery 
founded at Beauvais in 1228-29. There is no evidence to show 
that the Vincent who was sub-prior of this foundation in t246 
is the encyclopaedist; nor indeed is it likely that a man of such 
abnormally studious habits could have found time to attend to 
the daily business routine of a monastic establishment. It is 
certain, however, that he at one time held the post of “ reader ” 
at the monastery of Royaumont (Mons Regalis), not far from 
Paris, on the Oise, founded by St Louis between 1228 and r235. 
St Louis read the books that he compiled, and supplied the funds 
for procuring copies of such authors as he required for his com¬ 
pilations. Queen Margaret, her son Philip and her son-in-law, 
Theobald V. of Champagne and Navarre, are also named among 
those who urged him to the composition of his “ little works,” 
especially the De Institutione Primipum. Though Vincent may 
well have been summoned to Royaumont even before 1240, there 
is no actual proof that he lived there before the return of Louis IX. 
and his wife from the Holy Land, early in the summer of 1254. 
But it is evident that he must have written his work De 
Eruditions Filiorum Regalium. (where he styles himself as 
“ Vincentius Belvacensis, deordinepraedicatorum, qualiscumque 
lector in monasterio de Regali Monte ”) after this date and yet 
before January 1260, the approximate date of his Tractalus 
Consoiaiorius. When he wrote the latter work he must have 
left Royaumont, as he speaks of returning from the funeral of 
Prince Louis (15th January 1260) “ad nostram domum,” a 
phrase which can hardly be explained otherwise than as referring 
to his ov n Dominican house, whether at Beauvais or elsewhere. 

The Speculum Majus, the great compendium of all the knowledge 
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mythology, and winds uj 


le Speculum Histortale may be regarded 
1 - :>f the same work. It consists of 

. The first book opens 


ir (as we should now say) 

,. v _ a7 ,... r ... At of the Holy Scriptures 

and of the Fathers, from Ignatius and Dionysius the Areopagite to 
Jerome and Gregory the Great, and even of later writers from Isidore 
and Bede, through Alcuin, Lanfranc and Anselm, down to Bernard 
of Clairvaux and the brethren of St Victor. 

As the fifteenth book of the Speculum Doctrinale is a summary of 

the Speculum Naturals, so tii" -■ 1 - J J 

as the expansion of the last 
thirty-one hooks divided into 3793 chapte... — 

with the mysteries ot God and the angels, and then ^- 

works of the six da>s and the creation of man. It includes disserta¬ 
tions on the various vices and virtues, the different arts and sciences, 
he history of the world to the sojourn in Egypt 


Sigebert of Gemhloux, by reckoning England as the fourth 
of the fifth. In the chapters devoted to the origines of Britain 
he relies on the Brutus legend, but cannot carry his catalogue of 
British or English kings further than 735, where he honestly con¬ 
fesses that hi* authorities fail him. Seven more books bring us to the 
ri=e of Mahomet (xxiii.) and the days of Charlemagne (xxiv). 
Vincent’s Charlemagne is a curious medley of the great emperor of 

eater of Turpin, the huge w&rrior eight feet high, who could lift the 
armed knighl standing on hii open hand to a level with his head, the 
crusading conqueror of Jerusalem in days before the crusades, and 
yet with all this the temperate drinker and admirer of St Augustine, 
as his character had filtered down through various channels from the 
historical pages of Einhard. Book xxv. includes rhe first crusade, 
and in the Course of book xxix., which contains an account of the 
Tatars, the author enters on what is almost contemporary history^ 


..... jf the crusade of 

1. One remarkable feature of the Speculum Historiale 
is Vincent's constant habit of devoting several chapters to selections 
from the writings of each great author, whether secular or profane, 
as he mentions him in the course of his work. The extracts from 
Cicero and Ovid, Origen and St John, Chrysostom, Augustine and 
Jerome are but specimens of a useful custom whicli reaches its 
culminating point in book xxviii., which is devoted entirely to the 
writings of St Bernard. One main fault of the Speculum Historiale 
is the unduly large space devoted to miracles. Four of the medieval 
historians from whom he quotes most frequently are Sigebert of 
Gembloux, Hugh of Fleury, Heiinand of Froidmont, 
of Malmesbury, whom he uses for Continental as well 
history. 

Vincent has thus hardly any claim to be reckoned, 
writer. Blit it is difficult to speak too highly of his mini 
duftry in collecting, classifying and arranging these thr 

volumes of 80 hooks and 9885 chapters. The undertaking - 

bine all human knowledge into a single -whole was in itself a colossal 
one and could only have been born in a mind of no mean order. 
Indeed more than six centuries passed before the idea w r as again 
resuscitated: and even then it required a group of brilliant French¬ 
men to do what the old Dominican had carried out unaided. The 
number of writers quoted by Vincent is almost incredible: 
Speculum Naturals alone no les: 


in original 




than 350 distinct works arc cited, 


e added at least 1 


...o Specula His reading _— 0 __ . - - , 

naturalists to Aristotle, Eusebius, Cicero, Seneca, Julius Caesar (whom 
he calls Julius Celsus), and even the Jew, Peter Alphonso. But 
Hebrew, Arabic and Greek he seems to have known solely through 
one or other of the popular Latin versions. He admits that his 
quotations are not always exact, but asserts that this was the fault 

A list of Vincent's works, both MS. and printed, will be found in 
the Histoire httcraire de France, vol. xvffi., and in Jacques EchardS 
Scnptores o-dinis praedicatorum (1719-21). The Tractatusconsolatonus 
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information which £chard 
there. The so-called first edition of 
n Morale, ascribed to 

being only ai '* 


the Speculum Afajus, including the SpecuU 
Johann Mentelin and long celebrated as th 

at Strassburg, has lately been challenged a-„ —- - 

edition of Vincent’s three genuine Specula (c. 1468-70'), with which 
has been bound up the Speculum Morale first printed by Mentelin 
(c. 1473-76). The edition most frequently quoted is that hy thr 
Jesuits (4 vols., Douai, 1624). 

See J. B. Bonrgeat, fitudes sur Vincent de Beauvais, tkeologien 
pktlosophe, encyclopedists (Paris. 1856); E. Boutaric, Examen de 
sources du Speculum historiale de Vincent de Beauvais (Paris, 1863), 
and in tome xvii. of the Revue des questions historiques (Paris, 1875); 


W. Wattenhach, DeutscJdands Geschichtquellen. vol. ii. *1894 - 
~ Haureau , Notices . . . de MSS. latinsde la Bibhothegue Nationals, 
ne v. (1892); and E. M&le, L'artrehgieuxdu XIIP siecleen France. 


VINCENT, GEORGE (1796-1831?), English landscape and 
marine painter, was born at Norwich in June 1796. He studied 
art under “ Old ” Crome, and at the age of fifteen began to 
contribute to the Norwich exhibition. From 1814 till 1823 he 
exhibited occasionally at the Royal Academy, and also in the 
Water-Colour Exhibition and the British Institution. In 1819 
he removed from Norwich to London, and he was a contributor 
to the Suffolk Street gallery from its foundation in 1824 till 1830. 
He possessed great artistic abilities; but he fell into dissipation, 
and his works became slight and hastily executed. Finally he 
dropped out of sight, and he is believed to have died about 1831. 
His most important work, a “ View of Greenwich Hospital,” 
wasshownin the International Exhibition of 1862. His” London 
from the Surrey Side ol Waterloo Bridge ” is also a fine work. 

VINCENT, MARY ANN (1S18-18S7), American actress, was 
born in Portsmouth, England, on the 18th of September 1S18, 
the daughter of an Irishman named Karlin. Left an orphan at an 
early age, she turned to the stage, making her first appearance in 
1834 as Lucy in The Review, at Cowes, Isle of Wight. The next 
year she married J. R. Vincent (d. 1850), an actor, with whom 
she toured England and Ireland for several years. In 1846 
Mrs J. R. Vincent went to America to join the stock company of 
the old National theatre in Boston. Here she became a great 
favourite. No actress in America, except Mrs Gilbert, has e\er 
been such “ a dear old lady ” to so wide a circle of constant 
admirers. She died in Boston on the 4th of September 1887. 
Her memory is honoured by the Vincent Memorial Hospital, 
founded in that city in 1890 by popular subscription, and 
formally opened on the 6th of April 1891, hy Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, as a hospital for wage earning women and girls. 

VINCENT DE PAUL, ST (1576-1660), French divine, founder 
of the “ Congregation of Priests of the Mission,” usually known 
as Lazarites (q.v.), was born on the 24th of April 1576 at Touy, 
near Dax, in Gascogne, and was educated by the Franciscans 
at Dax and at Toulouse. He was ordained priest ill 1600. 
Voyaging from Toulouse to Narbonne, he was captured by 
Barbary pirates, who took him to Tunis and sold him as a slave. 
He converted his third master, a renegade Italian, and escaped 
with him to Aigucs-Mortes near Marseilles in June 1607. After 
short stays at Avignon and Rome, Vincent found his way to 
Paris, where he became favourably known to Monsieur (after¬ 
wards Cardinal) de Berulle, who was then founding the con¬ 
gregation of the French Oratory. At Berulle’s instance he 
became curate of Clichy near Paris (1611); but this charge he 
soon exchanged for the post of tutor to the count of Joigny 
at Folleville, in the diocese of Amiens, where his success in 
dealing with the spiritual needs of the peasants led to the 
“missions” with which his name is associated. In 1617 he 
accepted the curacy of Chatillon-les-Dombes (or sur-Chala- 
ronne), and here he received from the countess of Joigny the 
means by which he was enabled to found his first “ confrerie 
de charite,” an association of women who ministered to the 
poor and the sick. In 1619 Louis XIII. made him royal 
almoner of the galleys. Among the works of benevolence 
with which his name is associated are the establishment of a 
hospital for galley slaves at Marseilles, the irstitution of two 
establishments for foundlings at Paris, and the organization 
of the “ Filles de la Charite,” to supplement the work of the 
confrfries, whose members were mainly married women with 
domestic duties. He died at Paris on the 27th of September 
1660, and was buried in the church of St Lazare. He was 
beatified by Benedict XIII. in 172Q, and canonized by Clement 
XII. in 1737, his festival (duplex) being observed on the 19th 
of July. The Society of St Vincent de Paul was founded by 
Frederic Ozanam and others in 1833, in reply to a charge 
brought by some free-thinking contemporaries that the church 
no longer had the strength to inaugurate a practical enterprise. 
In a variety of ways it does a great deal of social service similar 
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VINCENT OF LERINS, ST—VINE 


to that of gilds of help. Its administration has always been in 
tbe hands of laymen, and it works through local “ conferences ” 
or branches, the general council having been suspended because 
it declined to accept a cardinal as its official head. 

Lives by Maynard (4 vo!s., Paris, i860); Bougaud (2 vols., Paris, 
1891); E. de Broglie (5th edition, Paris, 1899); Letters (2 vols., 
Paris, 1882); A. Loth (Paris, 1880); H. Simard (Lyons, 1894). 


VINCENT OF LERINS, ST, or Vincentis Lerinensis (d. c. 
a.d. 450), an ecclesiastical writer of the Western Church of 
whose personal history hardly anything is known, except that 
he was a native of Gaul, possibly brother of St Loup, bishop 
of Troyes, that he became a monk and priest at Lerinum, and 
that be died in or about 450. Lerinum (Lerins, off Cannes) 

eminent churchmen, among them Hilary of Arles. The school 
did not produce an extensive literature, but it played an 
important part in resisting an exaggerated Augustinianism 
by reasserting tbe freedom of the will and the continued exist¬ 
ence of the divine image in human nature after the fall. As 
regards Vincent be himself tells us that only after long and sad 
experience of worldly turmoil did he betake himself to the 
haven of a religious life. In 434, three years after the council 
of Ephesus, he wrote the Commonitorium adversus projanas 
omnium kaerehcorum novilates, in which he ultimately aims 
at Augustine’s doctrine of grace and predestination. In it he 
discusses the “ notes ” which distinguish Catholic truth from 
heresy, and (cap. 2) lays down and applies the famous threefold 
test of orthodoxy —quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus 
creditum esl. It is very striking that in bis appeal to tradition 
Vincent assigns no part to the bishops as such—apart from 
the council; he appeals to the ancient “ teachers,” not to 
any apostolic succession. His “ scmi-Pelagian ” opposition to 
Augustine is dealt with by Prosper of Aquitania in his Pro 
Augustini doclrina responsioncs ad capitula objectionum Vin- 
cenliarnarium. It explains why the Commonitorium has reached 
us only in a mutilated form. 


;d by Baluze (Paris, 1663, 1669 

_, _,_, 1809). It also occurs in vol. 1. 

„ _'s Patrol. Ser. Lat. (1846). A full summary is given in 
larnack’s History of Ddgma, iii. 230 IT. See also F. H. Stanton, 
t of Authority in Religion, pp. 167 ff.; A. Cooper-Marsdin, The 
ol of Lerins (Rochester, 1905). 


VINCENT FERRER, ST (1355-1419), Spanish Dominican 
preacher, was born of respectable parentage at Valencia on tbe 
23rd of January 1355. In February 1374 he took the Domini¬ 
can habit, and after spending some years in teaching, and in 
completing his theological studies, he was licensed to preach. 
He graduated as doctor of theology at Lerida in 1374, and his 
sermons in the cathedral of Valencia from 1385 onwards soon 
became famous. Cardinal Peter de Luna took him with him 
to Paris in 1391; and on his own election to the pontificate as 
antipope Benedict XIII. made Ferrer his confessor and master 
of the sacred palace. Finding, however, the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere of Avignon an uncongenial one, he in 1397 resumed 
his work as a preacher, and Spain, France, Italy, Germany 
and Great Britain and Ireland were successively visited by him; 
and in every case numerous conversions were the result of his 
eloquence, which is described as having been singularly power¬ 
ful and moving. In 1412 he was delegated by his native city 
to take part in the election of a successor to the vacant crown 
of Aragon; and in 1416 he received a special invitation to 
attend tbe council of Constance, where he supported the cause 
of the Flagellants (q .».). He died at Vannes on the 5th of April 
1419, and was canonized by Calixtus III. in 1455, his festival 
(duplex) being observed on the 5th of April. 

See A. Sorbelli, II irattato di S. Vincenzo Ferrer intorno al Grande 
Scisma d’ Occidente (Bologna, 1906). 

VINCI, LEONARDO (1690-1730), Italian musical composer, 
was bom at Strongoli in Calabria in 1690 and educated at 
Naples under Gaetano Greco in the Conservatorio dei Poveri di 
Gesu Cristo. He became knfiwn first by his comic operas in 


Neapolitan dialect in 1719; he also composed many serious 
operas. He was received into tbe Congregation of the Rosary 
at Formiello in 1728 and died by poisoning in 1730, not 1732, 
as is generally stated. His comic operas, of which Le Zite 'it 
Galera (1722) is the best, are full of life and spirit; in bis serious 
operas, of which Didone Abbandonata (Rome, 1728) and Artaserse 
(Rome, 1730) are the most notable, have an incisive vigour 
and directness of dramatic expression deservedly praised by 
Bumey. The well-known air “ Vo solcando,” from Artaserse, 
is a good example of his style. 

VINDELICIA, in ancient geography, a country bounded on 
tbe S. by Raetia, on the N. by the Danube and the Vallum 
Hadriani, on the E. by the Oenus (Inn), on the W. by the 
territory of the Helvetii. It thus corresponded to tbe N.E. 
portion of Switzerland, the S.F.. of Baden, and the S. of Wiirt- 
temberg and Bavaria. Together 'with the neighbouring tribes 
it was subjugated by Tiberius in 15 b.c., and towards the end 
of tbe rst century a.d. was made part of Raetia ( q.v .). Its 
chief town was Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg). Its in¬ 
habitants were probably of Celtic origin (cf. the recurrence of 
Vind- in other Celtic names—Vindobona, Vindonissa); some 
authorities, however, regard them as German. According to 
Dio Cassius (liv. 22) they were an agricultural people, and later 
writers {e.g. Isidorus, Origines, i. 4), describe the country as very 
fertile. 

VINDHYA, a range of mountains in Central India. It forms 
a well-marked, though not quite continuous, chain across 
India, separating the Ganges basin from the Deccan. Starting 
on the west in Gujarat, the Vindhyas cross Malwa and the 
central portions of India, until their easternmost spurs abut 
on the valley of the Ganges at Rajmahal. Tbey thus roughly 
form the northern side of the triangle, of which the other two 
sides are the Eastern and Western Gbats. Tbey have an 
elevation of’1500 to 4500 ft., nowbere exceeding 5000 ft. Geo¬ 
logically they give their name to the “ Vindhyan formation,” 
one of the recognized rock systems of India. In legendary 
tradition they formed the demarcating line between the Madya- 
desha or middle land of the Sanskrit invaders and the non- 
Aryan Deccan, and they are still largely inhabited by aboriginal 
races such as the Bhils. 

VINE. The grape-vine, botanically Vitis, is a genus of 
about thirty species, widespread in the north temperate zone, 
but richest in species in North America. The best known 
and longest cultivated species is the old-world grape-vine, Vitis 
vinifera; a variety of this, silveslris, occurs wild in the Medi¬ 
terranean region, spreading eastwards towards the Caucasus 
and northwards into southern Germany, and may be regarded 
as the parent of the cultivated vine. It is of interest to note 
that grape-stones have been found with mummies in Egyptian 
tombs of not later age than 3000 years. The seeds have the 
characteristics of those of V. vinijera, but show some very 
slight variations from the type of seed now r prevalent. Among 
tbe Greeks in the time of Homer wine was in general use. The 
cultivation of the vine must also have been introduced into 
Italy at a very early period. In Virgil’s time the varieties 
in cultivation seem to have been exceedingly numerous; and 
the varied methods of training and culture now in use in Italy 
are in many cases identical with those described by Columella 
and other Roman writers. Grape-stones have been found 
among the remains of Swiss and Italian lake dwellings of the 
Bronze period, and others in tufaceous volcanic deposits near 
Montpellier, not long before the historic era. 

The old-world species is also extensively cultivated in 
California, but the grape industry of the eastern United States 
has been developed from native species, chiefly V. Labrusca 
and V. aestivalis and their hybrids with V. vinifera. Some 
of the American varieties have been introduced into France 
and other countries infested with Phylloxera, to serve as stocks 
on which to graft the better kinds of European vines, because 
their roots, though perhaps equally subject to tbe attacks of 
the insects, do not suffer so much injury from them as the 
European species. 



3f France and Germany could not be obtained in England 
except at prohibitive prices; but when this state of things 
ceased, and foreign wine could be imported, the English con 
sumars would no longer tolerate the inferior productions of 
their own vineyards. It is also probable that the English 
mixed sugar or honey with the wine and thus supplied artificially 

Eact that at the present day much or even most of the wine 
?f finest quality is made at or near to the northern limits of 
possible cultivation with profit. This circumstance is probably 
explained by the greater care and attention bestowed both 
on the cultivation of the vine and on the manufacture of the 
wine in northern countries than in those where the climate 
is more propitious. The relative inferiority of the wines made 
it the Cape of Good Hope and in Australia is partly due to 
variations of climate, the vine not yet having adapted itself 
to the new conditions, and partly to the deficient skill of the 
manufacturers. That such inferiority may be expected to 
disappear is suggested by the success of vine-culture in Madeira 
and the Canary Islands. 

The development of other species of Vitis, such as the curious 
succulent species of the Soudan and other parts of equatorial 
Africa, or the numerous kinds in India and Cochin China, is 
of course possible under suitable conditions; but it is obvious 
that an extremely long period must elapse before they can 
successfully compete with the product of many centuries. 

[Sec also generally the article Wine. For currants and 
raisins, both produced by varieties of the grape-vine, see the 
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VINEGAR—VINELAND 





VINEGAR, a dilute solution of impure acetic acid, prepared 
by the acetous fermentation of alcohol or of substances which 
yield alcohol when suitably decomposed (ordinary vinegar), or 
obtained from the products resulting on the dry distillation 
of wood (wood vinegar). Ordinary or table vinegars, which 
contain, in addition to acetic acid, small quantities of alcohol, 
higher acids such as tartaric and succinic, various esters, albu- 

mentation, wood vinegar being only employed in certain arts. 
Ordinary vinegar has been known from the earliest times, and 
its power of combining with or dissolving mineral substances 
caused the alchemists to investigate its preparation and pro¬ 
perties. They failed, however, to obtain pure acetic acid, 
although by distillation they prepared more concentrated solu¬ 
tions (spiritus Veneris ). In 1697 Stahl showed that vinegar 
could be concentrated by freezing out part of the water, and, 
better, in 1702, by neutralizing the acid with an alkali and dis¬ 
tilling the salt with oil of vitriol. A notable improvement was 
made in 1789 by Lowitz, who showed that the dilute acid could 
be concentrated by repeatedly passing it over charcoal powder, 
and by cooling he obtained a crystalline substance named in 
t777 by Durande, “ glacial acetic acid.” The presence of an 
acid substance in the products of the dry distillation of wood 
was mentioned by Glauber in 1648 and received the name of 
pyroligneous acid. Its identity with acetic acid was demon- 

The mechanism of acetous fermentation is described under 
Fermentation; here we only treat of the actual processes. 
There are two methods in use: the “ quick ” process, proposed 
in T720 by Boerhaave and introduced by Schiitzenbach in 1823 
(analogous processes were proposed at about the same time by 
Wagmann in Germany and by Ham in England), and the older or 




VINELAND, a borough of Cumberland county, New Jersej 
U.S.A., in the southern part of the state, about 34 m. S. ot 
Philadelphia and about nj m. S.W. of New York. Pop. 
(4890)3822; (1900) 4370, including 390foreign-born; (1905 state 
census) 4593; (1910) 5282. Area, r sq. in. It is served by the 
Central of New Jersey and the West Jersey & Seashore railways, 
and by electric railway to Millville and Bridgeton. Vineland 
is situated at an altitude of 90-118 ft. above the sea. on a 
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generally level or slightly undulating plain, and has unusually 
broad, straight and well-shaded streets. The borough main- 

works, a sewerage system and an electric lighting plant. It 
is the seat of the New Jersey Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Girls and Boys (r888), the State Home for the Care 

Home ?or U Disable<Tsoldiers, Sailors, Marines and their Wives. 
The Vineland Historical and Antiquarian Society (organized 
in r864) has a library (8000 volumes in igog) housed in the 
Society’s building, and it maintains a free lecture course. 
Saloons for the sale of intoxicating liquors have never been 
allowed in Vineland. The surrounding country is largely de¬ 
voted to the growing of small fruits, grapes, peaches, pears 
and apples, and the raising of sweet potatoes; and within 
the borough are manufactured unfermented grape juice wine, 
boots and shoes, clothing, carpets, rugs, chenille curtains, pearl 
buttons, flint-glass tubes and bottles, and iron castings. 

Vineland was founded in 1861 by Charles K. Landis (1835- 
igoo), who conceived the idea of creating a settlement in the 
almost uninhabited “ Pines ” of Southern New Jersey, and 
after purchasing a large tract he laid out a village with small 
farms adjoining. The settlers, largely from New England 
and the Middle States, received the land at moderate prices 
on agreeing to make certain stipulated improvements. The 
township of Landis (pop. in iyio, 6435), named in honour 
of the founder of the settlement, was incorporated in 1864, 
having formerly been a part of Millville; from it Vineland was 
separated and was incorporated as a borough in r88o. 

See The Founder’s Own Story 
(Vineland, 1903), a pamphlet publis 
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lord mayor of London, 
n early life to London, 

1665), a goldsmith, who was lord mayor of London in 1653-54, 
and who was created a baronet in 1661. Soon Robert became 
a partner in his kinsman’s business, and in 1666 an alderman 
of the city of London; in 1665 he was made a knight, and in 
the following year a baronet. He was sheriff during the year 
of the great fire in London, and was chosen lord mayor in 1674. 
Combining like his uncle the business of a banker with that 
of a goldsmith, Viner was brought much into contact 
Charles II. and with the court. The king attended his ma 
banquet, and the lord mayor erected an equestrian statue : 
honour on a spot now covered by the Mansion House. Having 
been appointed the king’s goldsmith in 1661, Sir Robert wa 
one of those who lent large sums of money for the expenses 
of the state and the extravagances of the court; over £400,000 
was owing to him when the national exchequer suspended 
payment in 1672, and he was reduced to the necessity of 
pounding with his creditors. He obtained from the sta 
annuity of £25,000. Viner died at Windsor on the 21 


See Viner: a Family History, published anonymously (1885). 

VINET, ALEXANDRE RODOLPHE (1797-1847), French 
critic and theologian, of Swiss birth, was born near Lausanne 
on the 17th of June 1797. He was educated for the Protestant 
ministry, being ordained in 1819, when already teacher of the 
French language and literature in the gymnasium at Basel; 
and during the whole of his life he was as much a critic as a 
theologian. His literary criticism brought him into contact 

lecture at Lausanne, which led to his famous work on Port- 
Royal. Vinet’s Chrestcmathie franqaise (1829), his Eludes sur 
la mtirature franqaise an XIX n ‘ silcle (1849-51), and his 
Histoire de la literature franqaise au XVIII m ‘ si'ecle, together 
with his Etudes sur Pascal, Uludes sur les moralisles aux XVI me 
el XVII m ' siecles, Histoire de la predication par mi les Riformis 
de France and other kindred works, gave evidence of a wide 
knowledge of literature, a sober and acute literary judgment | 
and a distinguished faculty of appreciation. He adjusted his 
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theories to the work under review, and condemned nothing so 
,ng as it was good work according to the writer’s own standard, 
[is criticism had the singular advantage of being in some 
>rt foreign, without the disadvantage which attaches in French 
yes to all criticism of things French written in a foreign language, 
s theologian he gave a fresh impulse to Protestant theology, 
specially in French-speaking lands, but also in Eugland and 
sewhere. Lord Acton classed him with Rothe. He built 
U on conscience, as that wherein man stands in direct per- 
>nal relation with God as moral sovereign, and the seat of 

moral individuality which nothing can rightly infringe, 
ience he advocated complete freedom of religious belief, and 
> this end the formal separation of church and state (Memoirc 
•i faveur de la liberli des cultes (1826), Essai sur la conscience 
5829), Essai sur la manifestation des convictions religieuses (1842). 
Accordingly, when in 1845 the civil power in the canton of 
Vaud interfered with the church’s autonomy, he led a secession 
which took the name of L'Eglise libre. But already from 
1831, when he published his Discerns sur quelques sujets religieux 
(Nouveaux discours, 1841), he had begun to exert a liberalizing 
deepening influence on religious thought far beyond his 

living personal experience (see also Frommel, Gaston). In 
' ' he resembled F. W. Robertson, as also in the change which 
he introduced into pulpit style and in the permanence of his 
influence. Vinet died on the 4th of May T847 at Clarens 
(Vaud). A considerable part of his works was not printed till 
after his death. 

His life was written in 1875 by Eugene Rambert, who re-edited 
the Chrestomathie in 1876. See also L. M. Lane, Life and Writings 
of A. Vtnct (1890); L. Molines, Etude sur Alexandre Vinet (Paris, 
1890); V. Rosscl, Hist, de la hit. franfaise hors de France (Lausanne, 
1895); V. Rivet, Etudes sur les ortgmes de la pensee reUgieuse de 

edition of his works was begun in 1908, see Revue de theologie et 
philosophie (Lausanne, 1908, 234 sqq.). (J. V. B.) 


VINGT-ET-UN (colloquially, “ Van John ”), a round game 
of cards, at which any number of persons may play, though 
five or six are enough. The right to deal having been decided, 
the dealer gives one card face downwards to each person, in¬ 
cluding himself. The others thereupon look at their cards 
and declare their stakes—one, two, three or more counters or 
chips—according to the value of their cards. When all have 
staked, the dealer looks at his own card and can double all 
stakes if he chooses. The amount of the original stake should 
be set by each player opposite his card. Another card is then 
dealt, face downwards, all round; each player looking at bis 
own. The object of the game is to make 21, by the pips or. 
the cards, an ace counting as 1 or 11, and the court cards as 
10 each. Hence a player who receives an ace and a ten-card 
scores 21 at once. This is called a “natural”; the holder 
receives twice—sometimes thrice—the stake or the doubled 

that the other natural pays nothing, in spite of the rule of 
“ ties pay the dealer.” The deal passes to the player who 
turns up the natural, unless it occurs in the first round of a 
deal or the dealer has a natural too. If the dealer has not a 
natural, he asks each player in turn, beginning with the player 
on his left, if he wishes for another card or cards, the object 

additional cards are given him one by one, face upwards, though 
the original cards are not exposed. If he requires no additional 
card, or when he has drawn sufficient, he says, “ Content,” 
or “ I stand.” If a player overdraws, i.e. if his cards count 
more than 21, he pays the dealer at once. When all 
are either overdrawn or content, the dealer may “stand” 
on his own hand, or draw cards, 'ill he is overdrawn or stands. 
All the hands are then shown, the dealer paying those players 
whose cards are nearer to 21 than his own, and receiving from 
all the others, as “ ties pay the dealer.” If the dealer’s cards, 
with the additions, make exactly 21, he receives double the 
stake, or doubled stake; if a player holds 21, he receives double 
likewise, but ties still pay the dealer. If a player receives two 
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similar cards he may put his stake on each and draw on them I 
separately, receiving or paying according as he stands success- | 

cannot draw on both a knave and a queen, or a king and a , 
ten, though their values are equal for the purpose of counting. 

does not turn out the dealer. Similarly a player may draw on 
three cards, or even four, should they be dealt him. A player 
who overdraws on one of such cards must declare and pay 

is played, the “ pone ” (Latin for “ behind ”)—the player on 
the dealer’s right—collects and shuffles the cards played, the 
dealer dealing from the remainder of the pack, till it is exhausted, 
when he takes the cards the pone holds, after the pone has cut 
them. It is a great advantage to deal, as the dealer receives 
from all who have already withdrawn, even if he overdraws 
bimself. 
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VINITA, a city and the county-seat of Craig county, Okla¬ 
homa. U.S.A., in the N.F.. part of the state, about 135 m. E.N.E. 
of Guthrie. Pop. (1900) 2339; (1907) 3157, including 624 
Indians and 479 negroes; (1910)4082. Vinita is served by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texa’s and the St Louis & San Francisco 
railways. In the city are the Sacred Heart Institute (Roman 
Catholic), and a hospital for masons. Vinita is situated in an 
agricultural and stock-raising region, and lead, zinc, oil and 
natural gas are found in the vicinity; the city’s water supply is 
obtained from artesian wells. Bricks are manufactured. The 
first settlement was made here in 1870 and Vinita was chartered 


as a city in 1808. 

VINLAND (Old Norse, Vinland, i.e. Vineland or Wineland), 
some region on the eastern coast of North America, visited and 
named by the Norsemen in the beginning of the nth century. 
The word first appeared in print in Adam of Bremen’s De- 
scriptio Insularum Aqiiilonis, an appendix to his Gesta Hamma- 
burgensis Ecclesiae Potilificum, published by Lindenbrog in 
1595. In pursuit of historical study, Adam visited the Danish . 
court during the reign of the well-informed monarch Svend 
Estridsson (1047-1076), and writes that the king “ spoke of an j 
island (or country) in that ocean discovered by many, which is 
called Vinland, because of the wild grapes [vites] that grow 
there, out of which a very good wine can be made. Moreover, 
•hat grain unsown grows there abundantly Ifruges ibi non 
seminatas abnndare] is not a fabulous fancy, but is based on 
trustworthy accounts of the Danes.” This passage offers im¬ 
portant corroboration of the Icelandic accounts of the Vinland 
voyages, and is, furthermore, interesting “ as the only un¬ 
doubted reference to Vinland in a medieval book written be¬ 
yond the limits of the Scandinavian world ” (Fiske). Adam’s 


information concerning Vinland did not, however, impress his 
medieval readers, as he placed the new land somewhere in the 
Arctic regions: “ All those regions which are beyond are filled 
with insupportable ice and boundless gloom.” These words 
show the futility of ascribing to Adam’s account Columbus’s 
knowledge of lands in the West, as many overzealous advocates 
of the Norse discoveries have done. The importance of the 
information, meagre as it is, lies in the fact that Adam received 
from the lips of kinsmen of the explorers (as the Danes in a 
sense were) certain characteristic facts (the finding of grapes 
and unsown grain) that support the general reliability of the 
Icelandic sagas which tell of the Vinland voyages (in which 
these same facts are prominent), but which were not put into 
writing by the Norsemen until later—just how much later it is 
not possible to determine. The fact that the Icelandic sagas 
concerning Vinland are not contemporaneous written records 
has caused them to be viewed by many with suspicion; hence 
such a significant allusion as that by Adam of Bremen is not 
to be overlooked. To the student of the Norse sources, Adam’s 
reference is not so important, as the internal evidence of the 
sagas is such as to give easy credence to them as records of 
exploration in regions previously unknown to civilization. The 
contact with savages would alone prove that. 

During the middle ages the Scandinavians were the first to 
revive geographical science and to practise pelagic navigation. 
For six centuries previous to about 800, European interest in 
practical geographical expansion was at a standstill. During 
the 6th and 7th centuries, Irish anchorites, in their “ passion 
for solitude.” found their way to the Hebrides, Orkneys, Shet- 
lands, Faroes and Iceland, but they were not interested in 
colonization or geographical knowledge. The discovery of new 
lands in the West by the Norsemen came in the course of the 
great Scandinavian exodus of the olh, 10th and nth centuries— 
the Viking Age—when Norsemen, Swedes and Danes swarmed 
over all Europe, conquering kingdoms and founding colonies. 
The main stream of Norsemen took a westerly course, striking 
Great Britain, Ireland and the Western Isles, and ultimately 
reached Iceland (in 874), Greenland (in 985) and Vinland (in 
1000). This western migration was due mainly to political 
dissatisfaction in Norway, doubtless augmented by a restless 
spirit of adventure. The chiefs and their followers that settled 
Iceland were “picked men,” the flower of the land, and sought 
a new home from other motives than want or gain. They sought 
political freedom. In Iceland they lived active, not to say 
tumultuous, lives, and left fine literary records of their doings 
and achievements. The Icelandic colony was an interesting 
forerunner of the American republic, having a prosperous 
population living under a republican government, and main¬ 
taining an independent national spirit for nearly four centuries. 

Geographically Iceland belongs to America, and its coloniza¬ 
tion meant, sooner or later, the finding of other lands to the 
West. A century later Greenland was peopled from Iceland, 
and a colony existed for over four hundred years, when it was 
snuffed out, doubtless by hostile Eskimos. Icelandic records, 
among them the Vinland sagas, also a Norwegian work of the 
13th century, called Speculum regale (The King’s Mirror), and 
some papal letters, give interesting glimpses of the life of this 
colony. It was from the young Greenland colony that an 
attempt was made to establish a new outpost in Vinland, but 
plans for permanent settlement were given up on account of 
the hostility of the natives, with whom the settlers felt powerless 
to grapple. Gunpowder had not yet been invented. 

Icelandic literature consists mainly of the so-called “ sagas,” 
or prose narratives, and is rich in historical lore. In the case 
of the Vinland sagas, however, there are two independent narra¬ 
tives of the same events, which clash in the record of details. 
Modem investigators have been interested in establishing the 
superiority of one over the other of the two narratives. Oneof 
them is the “ Saga of Eric the Red ” as found in the collection 
known as Hauk’s Book, so called because the manuscript was 
made by Hauk Erlendsson, an Icelander who spent much of his 
life in Norway. It was copied, in part by Hauk himself, between 
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the years 1305 and 1334, the date of his death, and probably 
during the period 1310-20. It is No. 544 of the Ame- 
Magnaean collection in Copenhagen. Another manuscript 
that tells the same story, with only verbal variations, is found 
in No. 557 of the same collection. This manuscript was made 
later than Hauk’s, probably in the early part of the 15th century, 
but it is not a copy of Hauk’s. Both were made independently 
from earlier manuscripts. The story as found in these two 
manuscripts has been pronounced by competent critics, especi¬ 
ally Protessor Gustav Storm of the university of Christiania, 
as the best and the most trustworthy record. 

The other saga, which by chance 'came to be looked upon as 
the chief repository of facts concerning the Viniand voyages, is 
found in a large Icelandic work known as the Flatey Book, as 
it was once owned by a man who lived on Flat Island (Flatey), 
on the north-western coast of Iceland. This collection of sagas, 
completed in about 1380, is “ the most extensive and most 
perfect of Icelandic manuscripts,” and was sent to Denmark in 
1662 as a gift to the king. It was evidently the general ex¬ 
cellence of this collection that gave the version of the Viniand 
story that it contained precedence, in the works of early investi¬ 
gators, over the Viniand story of Hauk’s Book. (Reeves’s 
Finding of Wineland contains fine photographs of all the vellum 
pages that give the various Viniand narratives.) 

According to Flatey Book saga, Biarni Heriulfsson, on a 
voyage from Iceland to Greenland in the early days of the 
Greenland colony, was driven out of his course and sighted new 
lands to the south-west. He did not go ashore (which seems 
strange), but sailed northward to Greenland. Fifteen years 
later, according to this account, Leif Ericsson set out from 
Greenland in search of the lands that Biarni had seen, found 
them and named them—Helluland (Flat-stoue-land), Markland 
(Forestland) and Viniand. After his return to Greenland, 
several successive expeditions visited the new lands, none of 
which (strangely enough) experienced any difficulty in finding 
Leif’s hut in the distant Viniand. 

According to the Viniand saga in Hauk’s Book, Leif Ericsson, 
whose father, Eric the Red, had discovered and colonized Green¬ 
land, set out on a voyage, in 999, to visit Norway, the native land 
of his father. He visited the famous King Olaf Tryggvason, who 
reigned from 995 to 1000, and was bending his energies toward 
Christianizing Norway and Iceland. He immediately saw in Leif 
a likely aid in the conversion of the Greenlanders. Leif was 
converted and consented to become the king’s emissary to 
Greenland, and the next year (rooo) started on his return voyage. 
The saga says that he was “ tossed about ” on this long voyage, 
and came upon an unknown country, where he found “ self- 
sown wheatfields, and vines,” and also some trees called “ mbsur,” 
of which he took specimens. Upon his arrival in Greenland, 
Leif presented the message of King Olaf, and seems to have 
attempted no further expeditions. But his visits to the new 
lands aroused much interest, and his brother Thorstein made an 
unsuccessful attempt to find them. Later, in 1003, an Icelander, 
Thorfinn Karlsefni, who was visiting the Greenland colony, and 
who had married Gudrid, the widow of Leif’s brother Thorstein, 
set out with four vessels and 160 followers to found a colony in 
the new lands. Here they remained three years, during which 
time a son, Snorri, was bom to Thorfinn and Gudrid. This 
expedition, too, found “ grapes and self-sown wheat,” though 
seemingly not in any great abundance. Concerning the southern¬ 
most region of Viniand, the saga says: “They found self-sown 
wheatfields in the lowlands, but vines everywhere on higher 
places. . . . There were great numbers of wild animals in the 
woods.” Then the saga relates that one morning a large 
number of men in skin canoes came paddling toward them and 
landed, staring curiously at them: “ They were swarthy men 
and ill-looking, and the hair of their heads was ugly; they had 
large eyes and broad cheeks.” Later the saga says: “No snow 
came there, and all of their live stock lived by grazing, and 
thrived.” The natives appeared again the next spring, and a 
clash occurred. Fearing continued trouble with them, Karlsefni 
resolved to return to Greenland. This he did a year later, and 
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[ spent the winter of 1006-7 there, whereupon he settled in 
Iceland. From him and Gudrid a number of prominent 
ecclesiastics claimed descent, and also Hauk Erlendsson. The 
Viniand story was doubtless a cherished family possession, 

[ and was put into writing, when writing sagas, instead of Idling 
them, came into fashion. And here it is important to remember 
that hefore the age of writing in Iceland there was a saga-telling 
age, a most remarkable period of intellectual activity, by the aid 
of which the deeds and events of the seething life of the heroic 
age was carried over into the age of writing. “ Among the 
medieval literatures of Europe, that of Iceland is unrivalled in 
the profusion of detail with which the facts of ordinary life are 
recorded, and the clearness with which the individual characters 
of numberless real persons stand out from the historic back¬ 
ground ” ( Origines Islandicae). Icelandic literary history says 
that Ari the Learned (born in 1067) was “ the first man in this 
land who wrote in the Norse tongue history relating to times 
ancient and modern.” Among his works is the Book of 
Settlements, “ a work of thorough and painstaking research 
unequalled in medieval literature ” (Fiskc). His work The 
Book of Icdanders is unfortunately lost, but an abridgment 
of it, Ltbellus Islandorum, made bv An him3elf, contains a 
significant reference to Viniand. It tells that the colonists in 
Greenland found “ both broken cayaks (canoes) and stone 
implements, whereby it may be seen that the same kind of 
folk had been there as they which inhabited Viniand, and 
whom the men of Greenland (i.e. the explorers) called the 
‘ skraelings ’ (i.e. inferior people).” From this allusion one 
cannot but think that so keen and alert a writer as Ari had given 
some attention to Viniand in the lost work. But of this there 
is no other proof. We are left to affirm, on account of definite 
references in various sagas and annals to Leif Ericsson and the 
discovery of Viniand, that the saga as preserved in Hauk’s Book 
(and also in No. 557) rested on a strong viva voce tradition that 
was early put into writing by a competent hand. Dr Finnur 
Jonsson of Copenhagen says: “The classic form of the saga and 
its vivid and excellent tradition surely carry it back to about 
1200.” This conservative opinion does not preclude the possi¬ 
bility, or even probability, that written accounts of the Viniand 
voyages existed before this date. Vigfusson, in speaking of the 
sagas in general, says: “ We believe that when once the first saga 
was written down, the others were in quick succession committed 
to parchment, some still keeping their form through a succession 
of copies, other changed. . . . That which was not written down 
quickly, in due time, was lost and forgotten for ever.” 

The fact that there are discrepancies between the two ver¬ 
sions as they appear in the Hauk’s Book and in the Flatey Book 
does not justify the overthrow of both as historical evidence. 
The genera! truth of the tradition is strengthened by the fact 
that it has come down from two independent sources. One of 
them must be the better, however, and this it is the province of 
competent scholars to determine. The best modem scholarship 
gives the precedence to the Hauk’s Book narrative, as it harmonizes 
better with well-established facts of Scandinavian history, and 
is besides a more plausible account. In accordance with this 
decision, Biarni Heriulfson’s adventure should be eliminated, 
the priority of discovery given to Leif Ericsson, and the honour 
of being the first European colonists on the American continent 
awarded to Thorfinn Karlsefni and his followers. This was 
evidently the only real attempt at colonization, despite the 
numerous contentions to the contrary. Under date of 1121 the 
Icelandic annals say: “ Bishop Eric of Greenland went in search 
of Viniand.” Nothing further is recorded. The fact that his 
successor as bishop was appointed in 1123 would seem to indicate 
that the Greenlanders had information that Eric had perished. 

The only important phase of the Viniand voyages that has not 
been definitely settled is the identifications of the regions visited 
by Leif and Thorfinn. The Danish antiquarian Rafn, in his 
monumental Antiquilates Americanae, published in 1837, and 
much discussed in America at that time, held for Rhode Island 
as Leif’s landfall and the locality of Thorfinn’s colony. Pro¬ 
fessor E. N. Horsford, in a number of monographs (unfortunately 
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of no historical or scientific value), fixed upon the vicinity of 
Boston, where now stand a Leif Ericsson statue and Horsford’s 
Norumbega Tower as testimonials to tbe Norse explorers. But 
in 1887 Professor Storm announced his conviction that the 
lands visited by the Norsemen in the early part of the nth 
century were Labrador, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. And 
a careful reading of the Hauk’s Book narrative seems to show 
that the numerous details of the saga fit Nova Scotia remarkably 
well, and much better than any other part of the continent. 
This view has in recent years been quite generally accepted by 
American scholars. But in 1910 Professor M. L. Eemald, a 
botanist of Harvard University, published a paper in Ritodora, 
vol. 12, No. t34, in which he contends that it is most probable 
that the “ vinber ” of the sagas were not “ grapes,” but “ wine- 
berries,” also known as the mountain or rock cranberries. The 
“ self-sown wheat ” of the sagas he identifies as strand wheat, 
instead of Indian corn, or wild rice, and the mosur trees as the 
canoe birch. He thinks the natives were Eskimos, instead of 
American Indians, as stoutly maintained by John Fiske. Pro¬ 
fessor Fernald concludes bis paper by saying that: “ The mass 
of evidence which the writer has in hand, and w'hich will soon be 
ready for publication, makes it clear that, if we read the sagas 
in the light of what we know of the abundant occurrence north of 
the St Lawrence of the ‘vinber’ (Vactinium Vitis-Idaea or 
possibly Ribes triste, R. prostratum, or R. lacustre), ‘ hveiti ’ 
(Elymus arenarius), and ‘ mosur ’ (Belula alba, i.e. B. papyrifera 
of many botanists), the discrepancies in geography, ethnology 
and zoology, which have been so troublesome in the past, will 
disappear; other features, usually considered obscure, will 
become luminous; and the older and less distorted sagas, at 
least in their main incidents, will become vivid records of actual 


England, a subject whiqh he had already begun to study in 
Moscow. His Villainage in England (1892) is perhaps the 
most important book written on the peasantry of the feudal 
age and the village community in England; it can only be 
compared for value with F. W. Maitland’s Domesday Book and 
Beyond. In masterly fashion Vinogradoff here shows that 

Anglo-Saxon freeman, and that the typical Anglo-Saxon 
settlement was a free community, not a manor, the position 
of the freeman having steadily deteriorated in the centuries 
just around the Norman Conquest. The status of the villein 
and the conditions of the manor in the 12th and 13th centuries 
are set forth with a legal precision and a wealth of detail which 
shows its author, not only as a very capable historian, but 
also as a brilliant and learned jurist. Almost equally valuable 
was Vinogradoff’s essay on “ Folkland ” in vol. viii. of the 
English Historical Review (1893), which proved for the first time 
the real nature of this kind of land. Vinogradoff followed up 
his Villainage in England with The Growth of the Manor (1905) 
and English Society in the nth Century (1908), works on the lines 
of his earlier book. In 1903 he was appointed Corpus professor 
of jurisprudence in the university of Oxford, and subsequently 
became a fellow of the British Academy. He received honorary 
degrees from the principal universities, was made a member 
of several foreign academies and was appointed honorary 
professor of history at Moscow. 

VINOY, JOSEPH (r803-1880), French soldier, was originally 
intended for the Church, but, after some years at a seminary, 
he decided upon a military career, and entered the army in 
1823. When he was a sergeant in the 14th line infantry, he took 
part in the Algerian expedition of r83o. He won his com¬ 



are that Leif and Thorfinn were historical characters, t 
they visited, in tbe early part of the nth century, some j 

permanent settlement, and that the sagas telling of tl 
things are, on the whole, trustworthy descriptions of ac 
experience. 

Bibliography. —The bibliography of this subject is large, 
adequate documents, accounts and discussions may be foun< 
the following modern works: Gustav Storm, Studies on the V 
land Voyages (Copenhagen, 1889); Arthur M. Reeves, The Fin. 
of Wincland, the Good (London, 1890 and 1895); John Fiske, 
Discovery of America, vol. i. (Boston, 1892); Juul Dieserud, " N 
Discoveries in America,” in Bulletin of the American Geograpi 
Society, vol. xxxiii. (New York, 1901); Gudbrandr Vigffisson 
F. Yorke Powell, Origines Islandicae (Oxford, 1905); and Ji 
E. Olson and others. The Northmen, Columbus and Cabot, g8s-i 
(New York, 1906), the first volume of Original Narratives of E 
American History. (J. E. O 

VINOGRADOFF, PAUL (1854- ), Anglo-Russian ju 

was bom at Kostroma in Russia. He became professoi 


history in the university of Moscow, but his zeal for the spread 
of education brought him into conflict with the authorities, 
and consequently he was obliged to leave Russia. Having 
settled in England, Vinogradoff brought a powerful and original 
mind to bear upon the social and economic conditions of early 


commands in the army of Versailles, and occupied tbe burning 
Tuileries and the Louvre on May 23rd. He was in the same 
year made grand chancellor of the Legion of Honour. 

Vir.oy wrote several memoirs on the war of 1870-71; Operations 
de I’armee pendant le siege de Paris (1872), L'Armistice et la com¬ 
mune (1872), L’Armee franqaise (1873). 

VINT, a Russian card-game. It is generally considered as 
the immediate ancestor of Bridge (?.».). Vint means in 
Russian “ screw,” and is given to the game because the four 
players, each in turn, propose, bid and overbid each other 
until one, having bid higher than the others care to follow, 
makes the trump, his vis-a-vis becoming his partner. It has 
many points of resemblance to Bridge. The cards have the 
same rank; the score of tricks is entered under the line, and 
points for slam, penalties and honours above the line; while 
the value of the different suits is the same as in Bridge: spades, 
clubs, diamonds, hearts and “ no trumps.” In a “ no trump ” 

both the aces and the five next highest cards. During the 
progress of the bidd-'ng and declaring, opportunity is taken by 
the players to indicate by their calls their strength in the 
various suits and the high cards they hold, so that, when the 
playing begins, the position of the best cards and the strength 
of the different hands can often be fairly accurately estimated. 
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The leads are subject to much the same rules as those in 
Bridge. 

See The. Laws and Principles of Vint, edited by Frank W. Haddan 
(London, 1900). 

VINTON, FREDERIC PORTER (1846- ), American 

portrait painter, was born at Bangor, Maine, on the 29th of 
January 1S46. He was a pupil of Duveneck, of William M. 
Hunt in Boston, of Leon Bonnat and Jean Paul Laurens in 
Paris, and of the Royal Academy of Munich. In 1891 he was 
elected a full member of the National Academy of Design, 
New York. 

VIOL, a generic term for the bowed precursors of the violin 
(?.a), but in England more specially applied to those immediate 
predecessors of the violin which are distinguished in Italy and 
Germany as the Gamba family. The chief characteristics of 
the viols were a flat back, sloping shoulders, “c ’’-shaped 
sound-holes, and a short finger-board with frets. All these 
features were changed or modified in the violin, the back 
becoming delicately arched, the shoulders reverting to the 
rounded outline of the guitar or troubadour fiddle, the shape 
of the sound-holes changing from “ c ” to “ f,” and the finger¬ 
board being carried considerably nearer the bridge. The viols, 
of which the origin may be traced to the 13th and 14th cen¬ 
tury German Minnesinger fiddle, characterized also by sloping 

The latter was derived from the guitar-fiddle through the 
Italian lyre or viol-lyra family, distinguished as da braccio and 
da gamba, and having early in the 17th century the outline 
and “ f ” sound-holes of the violin. The viol family consisted 
of treble, alto, tenor and bass instruments, being further 
differentiated as da braccio or da gamba according to the position 
in which they were held against the arm or between the knees. 
The favourite viol da gamha, or division viol, frequently had 
a man or a woman’s head instead of the scroll finish to the. peg- 



the parent plant. The irregular construction of the flower is 
connected with fertilization by insect agency. To reach the 
honey in the spur of the flower, the insect must thrust its 
proboscis into the flower close under the globular head of the 
stigma. This lies in the anterior part of a groove fringed with 
hairs on the inferior petal. The anthers shed their pollen into 
this groove, either of themselves or when the pistil is shaken 
by the insertion of the bee’s proboscis. The proboscis, passing 
down this groove to the spur, becomes dusted with pollen; 
as it. is drawn back, it presses up the lip-like valve of the 
stigma so that no pollen can enter the stigmatic chamber; 
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the transverse vibrations before they reach the belly. Th: 
accomplished by a certain lateral elasticity of the bridge it 
attained by under-cutting the sides so as to allow the upper ha 


rted, under the stresses which would be set up in its substance by 
it pressure. The chusen position of the post, allowing some 

(rations being directly set up before the impulses are transmitted 
the back through the sound-post: this transmission being, as 
eady shown, its principal function- The post also by its contact 
:h both vibrating plates is, as already shown, a governing factor 


The immediate ancestors of the violins were the viols, which 
w'ere tbe principal bowed instruments in use from the end of the 
15th to the end of the 17th century, during the latter 
story ' part of which period they were gradually supplanted 
by the violins; but the bass viol did not go out of use finally 
until towards the later part of the 18th century, when the general 
adoption of the larger pattern of violoncello drove the viol 
from the field it had occupied so long. The sole survivor of the 
viol type of instrument, although not itself an original member 
of the family, is the double bass of the modem orchestra, which 
retains many of the characteristic features of the viol, notably 
the flat back, with an oblique slope at the shoulders, the high 
bridge and deep ribs. Excepting the marine trumpet or bowed 
monoebord, we find in Europe no trace of any large bowed in¬ 
struments before the appearance of the viols; the bowed 
instruments of the middle ages being all small enough to be 
rested on or against the shoulder during performance. The 
viols probably owe their origin directly to the minnesinger 
fiddles, which possessed several of the typical features of the 
violin, as distinct from the guitar family, and were sounded by 
a bow. These in their turn may be traced to the “ guitar 
fiddle ” (q.v.), a bowed instrument of the 13th century, with five 
strings, the lowest of which was longer than the rest, and was 
attached to a peg outside the head so as to clear the nut and 
finger-board, thus providing a fixed bass, or bourdon. This 
instrument had incurved sides, forming a waist to facilitate the 
use of the bow, and was larger than its descendants the fiddles 
and violins. None of these earlier instruments can have had a 
deeper compass than a boy’s voice. The use of the fidel in the 
hands of the troubadours, to accompany the adult male voice, 
may explain the attempts which we trace in the 13th century to 
lengthen the oval form of the instrument. The parentage of the 
fiddle family may safely be ascribed to the rebec, a bowed 
instrument of the early middle ages, with two or three strings 
stretched over a low bridge, and a pear-shaped body pierced 
with sound-holes, having no separate neck, but narrowed at the 
upper end to provide a finger-board, ar.d (judging by pictorial 
representations, for no actual example is known) surmounted 
by a carved head holding the pegs, in a manner similar to 
that of the violin. The bow, which was short and clumsy, had 
a considerable curvature. So far it is justifiable to trace back 
the descent of the violin in a direct line; but the earlier ancestry 
of this family is largely a matter of speculation. The best 
authorities are agreed that stringed instruments in general 
are mainly of Asiatic origin, and there is evidence of the mention 
of bowed instruments in Sanskrit documents of great antiquity. 
Too much genealogical importance has been attached by some 


under mutual obligations from time to time in their develop¬ 
ment. Thus the stringing of the viols was partly adapted from 
that of the lute; and the form of the modern Spanish guitar 
was probably derived from that of the fidel. 

The Italian and Spanish forms (ribeba, rabe) of the French 
name rebee suggest etymologically a relationship, which seems 
to find confirmation in the striking similarity of general appear¬ 
ance between that instrument and tbe Persian rebab, mentioned 
in the 1 2th century, and used by the Arabs in a primitive form 
to this day. The British erwth, which has been claimed by some 
writers as a progenitor of the violin, was primarily a plucked 
instrument, and cannot be accepted as in the direct line of 

The viol was made in three main kinds—discant, tenor and 
bass—answering to the cantus, medius and bassus of vocal 
music. Each of these three kinds admitted of some variation 
in dimensions, especially the bass, of which three distinct sizes 
ultimately came to be made—(1) the largest, called the concert 
bass viol; (2) the division or solo bass viol, usually known by 
its Italian name of viola da gamba; and (3) the lyra or tabla- 
ture bass viol. The normal tuning of the viols, as laid down in 
the earliest books, was adapted from the lute to the bass viol, 
and repeated in higher in- jj I3CaIlt viol Tenor vm Vi 01 d* G™ba. 


of fourths with a third in the ~ s " 

middle. The highest, or discant viol, is not a treble but an alto 

instrument, the three viols answering to the three male Dixani 

and dance music, but in orchestras, the rebee or geige 
did duty until the invention of the violin, and long after¬ 
wards. The discant viol first became a real treble instillment 
in the hands of the French makers, who converted it into the 


exist in manuscript; a set by Orlando Gibbons, which are 
good specimens, has been published by the English Musical 
Antiquarian Society. Later, the viols, especially the bass, were 


in fact equally adapted for the bass viol, and vice versa. Li the 
17th century, when the violin was coming into general use, con¬ 
structive innovations began which resulted in the abandonment 
of the trio of pure six-stringed viols. Instruments which show 
these innovations are the quinton and the viola d’amore. The 
first-mentioned is of a type intermediate between the viol and 
the violin. In the ease of the diseant and tenor viol the lowest 
string, which was probably found to be of little use, was aban¬ 
doned, and the pressure on the bass side of the belly thus con¬ 
siderably lightened. The five strings were then spread out, as 
it were, to the compass of the six, so as to retain the fundamental 
principle of the outer strings being two octaves apart. This was 
effected by tuning the lower hall of the instrument in fifths, as 
in the violin, and the upper half in Quirtcor 

fourths. This innovation altered the ^ ‘ Tenor Quinton 
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relief in the bass, and the additional pressure caused by the 
higher tuning in the treble, gave it greater brilliancy, without 
destroying the pure, ready and sympathetic tone which charac¬ 
terizes the viol. While the tendency in the case of the discant 
and tenor was to lighten and brighten them, the reverse process 
took place in that of the bass. The richer and more sonorous 
tones of the viola da gamba were extended downwards by 
the addition of a string tuned to double bass A. Marais, a 
French virtuoso, is usually credited with this improvement; 
and this extended compass is recognized in the classical viola 
da gamba writings of Sebastian Bach and De Caix d’Hervelois. 
The result, however, was not universally satisfactory, for Abel 

came into general use in England, where the viola da gamba was 
more generally employed and survived longer than elsewhere. 

The chief defect of the viols was their weakness of tone; 
this the makers thought to remedy in two ways: first by 
additional strings in unisons, fifths and octaves; and secondly 
by sympathetic strings of fine steel wire, laid under the finger¬ 
board as close as possible to the belly, and sounding in sympathy 
with the notes produced on the bowed strings. The sympathetic 
strings were attached to ivory pegs driven into the bottom 
block, and, passing through the lower part of the bridge, or over 
a very low bridge of their own, were stretched to pitch either by 
means of additional pegs or by wrest pins driven into the sides 
of the head, and tuned with a key. Originally six, seven or 
eight wire strings were used, tuned to the diatonic scale of the 
piece to be performed. Later on a chromatic set of twelve was 
employed, and occasionally viols were made with twenty-four 
wire strings, two for each semitone in the scale. This system 
of reinforcement was applied to all the various sizes of viols in 
use during that period. 

The improvements which resulted in the production of the 
violin proceeded on different lines. They consisted in increas¬ 
ing the resonance of the body of the instrument, by making 
it lighter and more symmetrical, and by stringing it more 
lightly. These changes transformed the body of the viol into 
that of the violin, and the transformation was completed by 
rejecting the lute tuning with its many strings, and tuning the 
instrument by fifths, as the fiddle had been tuned. The tenor 
viol appears to have been the first instrument in which the 
change was made, and thus the viola or tencr may probably be 
claimed as the father of the modern violin family. Violas 
were used in church music before the modern violin period, and 


violins as we know them were at first called “ Piccoli Violini ” 
to distinguish them from the earlier and larger instruments. 
A tenor viol of date 1500 is still extant, bearing in general out¬ 
line the typical features of the violin, as distinct from the 
viol family. This instrument was exhibited in 1872 in the 
Loan Exhibition of Musical Instruments at South Kensington 
with the label “ Pietro Zanure, Brescia, 1509.” From existing 
specimens we know that a bass violin, precursor of the violon¬ 
cello, with a tuning an octave below the tenor, appeared 
shortly after that instrument. A double bass violin, tuned 
B . . a fourth below the violon- 
Tenor violin. V.°Wiio. &mer ^ ce llo and usually know 

f -— z ( g "% :: (g—the “ basso da camera,” 1 
— r )— ——- — ~-g. = pleted the set of instruments 
_, ^ =>■ in violin shape; but fro 

(si ■■ - U = the difficulty attending i 

.. manipulation it never can 

into general use. The celebrated double bass player, Dragonetti, 
occasionally used the basso da camera, and an English player 
named Hancock, who dispensed with the highest or E string, is 
still remembered for his performances on this unusual instrument. 

The tenor and violoncello are made on the same general 
model and principles as the violin, but with modifications. 
Tenor Both are, relatively to their pitch, made in smaller pro- 
vioi/a and portions than the violin, because, if they were con- 
structed to dimensions having the same relation to 
“ pitch and tension of strings as the violin, they would 

BOt only have an overpowering tone but would be unmanageable 


from their size. These relatively diminished dimensions, both in 
the size of the instrument and in the thickness of the wood and 
strings, give to the tenor and violoncello a graver and more 
sympathetic tone. To some extent the reduced size is com¬ 
pensated by giving them a greater proportional height in the 
ribs and bridge; an increase hardly perceptible in the tenor, 
but very noticeable in the violoncello. To lighten the tension 
and thus allow greater freedom of vibration to the belly on the 
bass side, as with the lowest string of the violin, the two lowest 
of the- tenor and violoncello are made of thin gut, covered 
with fine metal wire; thus providing the necessary weight 
without inconvenient thickness. If the tension of the lowest 
string, or the two lowest strings, be increased, not only 
will they be elevated in pitch, but the violin will *' 

produce a more powerful tone; if the bass string be 
lowered, the contrary will take place. By adapting the music 
to this altered tuning (scordatura) some novel effects are pro¬ 
duced. The following are the principal scordature which have 


$ ; 



The violoncello is less amenable to the scordatura than 
the violin; the only classical instance is the J 
tuning employed by Bach in his fifth sonata, fej=a{j[= 
Which consists in lowering the first string by a ig 

The early Italian school is chiefly represented by the Brescian 
makers, Gaspar da Salo, Giovanni Paolo Maggini, Giovita 
Rodiani and Zanetto Peregrino. It is, however, Forty 
somewhat misleading to denominate it the Brescian Itnllnn 
school, for its characteristics are shared by the earliest •uakers, 
makers of Cremona and Venice. To eyes familiar with the 
geometrical curves of the later Cremona school, most of the 
violins of these makers have a rude and uncouth appearance. 
The height of the model varies; the pattern is attenuated; 
the /-holes share the general rudeness of design, and are set 
high in the pattern. Andreas Amati of Cremona, the eldest 
maker of that name, effected some improvements on this 
primitive model; but the violin owes most to his sons, Antonio 
and Geronimo, who were partners. They introduced the 
substantial improvements which developed the Brescian violin 
into the modem instrument. These improvements were in 
their inception probably of an artistic rather than a scientific 
nature. Painting and inlaying had long been employed in the 
decoration of stringed instruments; but the brothers Amati 
were the first who applied to the violin the fundamental law 
of decorative art, that the decorative and constructive elements 
should be blended in their conception: in other words, the 
construction should be itself decorative and the decoration 
itself constructive. Nicholas Amati (1596-1684), son of Gero¬ 
nimo, made some slight improvements in the model, and his 
pupil Antonio Stradivari (1644-1737) finally settled the typical 
Cremona pattern, which has been generally followed; for the 
majority of .violins since made, whether by good or bad makers, 
are copies of Stradivari. Besides the last-named, the following 
makers worked generally on the Amati model—Cappa, Gobetti, 
the Grancino family, Andreas Guarnieri and his son Giuseppe, 
the Ruggieri family and Serafin of Venice. The Bergonzi 
family, Alessandro Gagliano, the earlier members of the Gua- 
dagnini family, and Panormo were either pupils or followers 
of Stradivari. But excepting Carlo Bergonzi and Stradivari’s 
two sons, Omobono' and Francesco, there is no evidence of 
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any having actually worked with or for him. Landolfi, 
Storioni, and Carlo Giuseppe Testore, a pupil of Giovanni 
Grancino, leaned to the model of Giuseppe Guarnieri del Gesu. 
Some resemblances, especially in the matter of the varnish, 
are traceable between the works of makers who lived con¬ 
temporaneously in the same town, e.g. in Naples, Milan and 


«< into disuse, owing to the superior musical qualities of the 
aiakeri Cremona violin. The school of Stainer is represen ted by 
Albani, Hornsteiner, the Klotz family (who made large 
numbers of instruments excellent in their kind), Schom of Salz¬ 
burg and Withalm of Nuremberg, and others. The English 
makers may be divided into three successive groups: (i) an 
antique English school, having a character of its own 
(Rayman, Urquhart, Pamphilon, Barak Norman, Duke, of 
Oxford, &c.); (2) imitators of Stainei, at the head of whom 
stands Peter Wamsley (Smith, Barrett, Cross, Hill, Aireton, 
Norris, &c.); (3) a later school who leaned to the Cremona 
model (Banks, Duke, of Holborn, Betts, the Forsters, Gilkes, 
Carter, Fendt, Parker, Harris, Matthew Hardie of Edinburgh, 
&c.). The early French makers have little merit or interest 
(Bocquay, Gavinies, Pierray, Guersan, &c.), but the later 
copyists of the Cremona models (Lupot, Aldric, Chanot the 
elder, Nicholas, Pique, Silvestre, Vuillaume, &c.) produced ad- 



essential adjunct, on account of the very important Tbe kgw 
part taken by the bow in determining, as already 
mentioned, the peculiar form of the vibrations of the string, 
and in controlling, in the hand of a skilled player, the subtle 
gradations of tone produced from the instrument. The evolu¬ 
tion of the modem bow has taken place almost entirely since 
the violin attained its final form, and has followed, more 
completely perhaps than the instrument itself, the develop¬ 
ment of violin music and the requirements of the player. It 
reached its highest perfection at the hands of the celebrated 
Franqois Tourte of Paris, about 1780, whose bows have served 
as a model for all succeeding makers, even more exclusively 
than the violins of Stradivari controlled the pattern of later 
instruments; and at the present time Tourte bows are valued 
beyond any others. 

For more than 250 years the violin and its larger brethren 
have held the leading position among musical instruments. 
For them have been written some of the most inspired works 
of the great musicians. Famous composers, such as Tartini, 
Corelli, Spohr and Viotti have been great violinists, and by 
their compositions, as much as by their talents as virtuosi, 
have largely developed the capacity of the violin as a vehicle 
of profound musical expression. To the listener the violin 
speaks with an intensity, a sympathy, and evokes a thrill of 


to the national archives in Paris in 1866, and later librarian 
to the faculty of law. In 1890 he was appointed professor of 
civil and canon law at the 6cole des chartes. His work mainly 
concerns the history of law and institutions, and on this subject 
he published two valuable and scholarly books— Droit public: 
Hisloire des institutions poliliques el adminislraiives de la France 
(1890-98), and Prbcis de Vhisloire du droit franqais (1886). 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC, EUGENE EMMANUEL (1814-1879), 
French architect and writer on archaeology, was born in Paris 
on the 21st of January 1814. He was a pupil of Achille Leclere, 
and ip 1836-37 spent a year studying Greek and Roman 
architecture in Sicily and Rome. His chief interest was, 
however, in the art of the Gothic period, and, like Sir Gilbert 
Scott in England, he was employed to “ restore ” some of the 
chief medieval buildings of France, his earliest works being the 
abbey church of Vfeelay, various churches at Poissy, St Michel 
at Carcassonne, the church of Semur in Cote-d’Or, and the 
fine Gothic town halls of Saint-Antonin and Narbonne, all 
carried out between 1840 and 1850. From 1845 to 1856 he 
was occupied on the restoration of Notre Dame ih Paris in 
conjunction with Lassus, 1 and also with that of the abbey of 
St Denis. In 1849 he began the restoration of the fortifications 
of Carcassonne and of Amiens cathedral; and in later years 
he restored Laon cathedral, the chateau of Pierrefonds, and 
many other important buildings. He was an intimate friend of 
Napoleon III., and during the siege of Paris (1871) gave valuable 

important offices, both artistic and political, and was for many 
years inspector-general of the ancient buildings throughout a 
large part of France. His last work was the general scheme 

1 He published in 1867-69 a fine work showing his not very 
successful coloured decoration applied to the chapels of Notre 
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Hippolytus with the “ health-giving sun,” and Virbius with a 
healing god akin to Asclepius. Frazer’s latest view is that he is 
the old cult associate of Diana of Aricia (to whom he is related 
as Attis to Cybele or Adonis to Venus), the mythical predecessor 
or archetype or the kings of the grove. This grove was probably 
an oak grove, and the oak being sacred to Jupiter, the king of the 
grove (and consequently Virbius) was a local form of Jupiter. 
A. B. Cook suggests that he may be the god of the stream of 
Nemi. 

See Virgil, Aen. vii. 761 and Servius, ad loc.\ Ovid, Fasti, iii. 
265. vi. 737, Uetam. xv. 497; Suetonius, Caligula, 35; Strabo, 
v. p.^239; G.^Wissowa, Religion^und KuUus der Romer (lg02), 

(cp. the nixi di)\ J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough (1900), ii. p. 313, iii. 
p. 456. and Early History of the Kingship (1905), pp. 24, 281; A. B. 
Cook in Classical Review, xvi. p. 372. 

VIRCHOW, RUDOLF (1821-1902), German pathologist and 
politician, was bom on the 13th of October 1821 at Schivelbein, 
in Pomerania, where his father was a small farmer and shopkeeper. 
As a boy he attended the Volkssckule of his native village, and 
at the age of seventeen, having passed through the gymnasium 
of Koslin, went to Berlin to study medicine. He took his 
doctor’s degree in 1843, and almost immediately received an 
appointment as assistant-surgeon at the Charity Hospital, 
becoming pro-rector three years later. In 1847 he began to act 
as Privatdozent in the university, and founded with Reinhardt 
the ArcHv fiir pathologische Anatomic and Physiologic, which, 
after his collaborator’s death in 1852, he carried on alone, and in 
1848 he went as a member of a government commission to 
investigate an outbreak of typhus in upper Silesia. About the 
same time, having shown too open sympathy with the revolu¬ 
tionary or reforming tendencies of 1848, he was for political 
reasons obliged to leave Berlin and retire to the seclusion of 


Cellular-pathologic, published at Berlin in 1858, he established 
what Lord Lister described as the “ true and fertile doctrine that 
every morbid structure consists of cells which have been derived 
from pre-existing cells as a progeny.” But in addition to bringing 
forward a fundamental and philosophical view of morbid pro¬ 
cesses, which probably contributed more than any other single 
cause to vindicate for pathology the place which he claimed for 
it among the biological sciences, Virchow made many important 
contributions to histology and morbid anatomy and to the study 
of particular diseases. The classification into epithelial organs, 
connective tissues, and the more specialized muscle and nerve, 
was largely due to him; and he proved the presence of neuroglia 
in the brain and spinal cord, discovered crystalline haematoidine, 

science further owes to him the classification of new growths on a 
natural histological basis, the elucidation of leucaemia, glioma 
and lardaceous tumours, and detailed investigations into many 
diseases—tuberculosis, pyaemia, diphtheria, leprosy, typhus, &c. 
Among the books he published on pathological and medical 
subjects may be mentioned Vorlesungen itber Pathologic, the 
first volume of which was the Cellular-pathologic (1858), and the 
remaining three Die Krankhaften Gesckwillste (1863-67); Hand- 
buck der speziellen Pathologic uni Therapie (3 vols., 1854-62), in 
collaboration with other German surgeons; Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen zur mssenschafthchen Medtzm (1856); Vier Reden fiber 
Leben und Kranksein (1862); Untersuchungen fiber die Entwick- 
lung des Schadelgrundes (1857); Lehre von den Trichinen (1865); 
Ueber den Hunger-typhus (1868); and Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
aus dem Gebiete der ojfenilichen Medium und der Seuchenlehre 
(1879). In England his pathological work won general recogni¬ 
tion. The Royal Society awarded him the Copley medal in 
1892, and selected him as Croonian lecturer in the following year, 
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driven from his farm. By the influence of his powerful friends, or surpass the greatest among all the works of Greek genius 
and by personal application to the young Octavian, Virgil found a voice in the lines of Propertius— 
obtained the restitution of his land. In the meantime he had " Cedite Romani scriptoies, cedite Graii; 

taken his father and family with him to the small country house Ncscio quid majus nascitur Iliade.” 

of his old teacher Siron (Catalepton x.). The feeling of his countrymen and contemporaries seems 

Soon afterwards we hear of him living in Rome, enjoying, justified by the personal impression which he produces on 
in addition to the patronage of Pollio, the favour of Maecenas, modem readers—an impression of sanctity, as of one who 
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was a religious consecration of all his powers of heart, mind 
and spirit to his high office. 


oral poems or Eclogues , the susceptibility to the s 
hat hexameter verse which sta ted that Maecenas, 


id 37 B.C., when of a statesman whose master inherited the policy of the popular 
-eight^and thirty^ leaders than the revival of the great national industry, associated 

ivows the purpose owing to the long unscttlcment of the revolutionary era as well as 
melody which the to other causes. Virgil’s previous life and associations made it 
’ and of expressing natural for him to identify himself with this object, while his genius 
which Theocritus fitted him to enlist the imagination of his countrymen in its favour. 


with the beauties of Italy and the glories 
conception of the dignity of his subject sept 
of Virgil from all other didactic, as distinct f 
He has produced in the Georgies a new tyi 
Aeneid he has produced a new type of epic, 
The subject is treated in four books, varvi 


: burning in the time of ? 
y tinged with Jewish ic 


: unhappy love of Callus and Lyco 
:cnd and eighth, of which love is tl 


r composite, partly Greek and partly \ 1 
for the expression of feeling, hold an I ; 
s objectivity of the Greek idyll and the) ' 


ative district. The representative 
ed by the fidelity ana grace with 
peasant’s love of his home and of tor i 
supreme charm of the diction and a ” c 
The power of varied harmony is P* a 
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VIRGIL, POLYDORE 


- See H. Nettleship, Essays in Latin Literature, 

and Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, ch. 5. | Slat. _ _ 

— ' T ' L - - J!i: — - e WI — 11 : —imerable; Heyne | fabricated by Virgil ; 


.... _.... r - Vergi 

Editions .—The editions of Virgil are innumerable; Heyne 
(1767-1800), Forbiger (1872-75) and Ribbeck (1859-66) in Germany, 

Benoist (1876) in France, and Conington (completed by Nettleship, 
and edited by Haverfield) in England, are perhaps the most im¬ 
portant. Good school editions in English have been produced by 
Page, Sidgwick and Fapillon. Conington’s work, however, is with¬ 
out question the best in English. 

Translations .—Famous English translations have been made by 
Dryden and by a host of others since his day. Since the middle of 
the 19th century the most important are Conington (Aeneid in verse, 
whole works in prose); J. W. Mackail (Aeneid and Georgies in prose); 

William Morris (Aetietd in verse); Lord Justice Bowen (Eclogues 
and Aeneid,i.-v i. in verse); Canon Thornhill (verse); C. J. Billson 
(verse, 1906); J. Rhoades (verse, new cd., 1907). For essays on 
translating Virgil, see Conington, Miscellaneous Works, vol. i.; 

R. Y. Tyrrell, Latin Poetry (appendix). 

Authorities. —For full bibliographies of Virgil consult Schanz, 

Gesch. der R'omischen Litteratur (1899) (in lwan von Muller’s series, _ _ 0 „ _ 

Handbuch der Klassischen Altertums-Wissensckaft), and Teuffel, I gradually developed 


j reproduced by Arnold of Lubeck in the continuation of the Chronica 

■ o -- 0 f fjelmold. John of Salisbury alludes to the brazen fly 

. 1 by Virgil; Helinand (d. 1227) speaks of similar marvels 
... _ work from which Vincent of Beauvais has borrowed; and 
Gervase of Tilbury, in his Otia Imperialia (1212), and Alexander of 
Neckam (d. 1217), in He Naturis Rerum, have reproduced these 
traditions, with additions. German and French poets did not 
overlook this accessory to their repertory. The Roman de C 


History of Roman Literature, edited by L. Schwabe and tr. by G. I 
C. W. Warr (1900). On the life of Virgil: Nettleship’s Ancient 
Lives of Vergil (1879) discusses the authorities, printing one of the 
lives, which he shows to he by Suetonius. On,the Eclogues: Glaser, 
V. als Naturdickter u. Theist (1880); Cattault, Etude sur les Bucoliques 
de V. (1897). On the Georgies: Morsch, De Graeiis in Georgicis a V. 
expressis (1878); Norden, “ V.-studien ” (in Hermes, vol., 28, 1893) 
(Norden has little patience with " aesthetic criticism ”). On the 
Aeneid: Schwegler, Rom. Gesch. vol. i. (1853); Cauer, De fabulis 
Graecis ad Romam conditam pertinentibus ; Hild, La Legende d'EnSe 
avant V. (1883); Forstemann, Zur Gesch. des Aeneasmythus ; H. dc 
la Ville de Mirmont, Apollonios de Rhodes et Virgile (1894) (rather 
too long); Pluss, V. u. die epische Kunst (1884); Georgii, Die pohtische 
Tendenz der Aen. (1880); Boissier, Nouvelles promenades archeo- 
logiques (1886) (trans. under title The Country of Horace and Virgil, 
by D. Havelock Fishery 1895); Gibbon, Critical Observations on the 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid (1770); Boissier, La Religion romaine 
d'Auguste aux Antonins (1884) (with section on sixth Aeneid ); 
Ettig, Acheruntica (Leipziger Studien, 1891); Norden, “ V.-studien ” 
(in Hermes, vol. 28, 1893), on sixth Aeneid, and papers in Neue 
Jahrbhcher fur kl. AUertum (1901); Dieterich, Nekyia (1893) (on 
Apocalypse of Peter and ancient teaching on the other life—a 
valuable book); Henry, Aeneidea (1873-79) (a book of very great 
learning, wit, sense and literary judgment; the author, an Irish 
physician, gave twenty years to it, examining MSS., exploring 
Virgil’s country, and reading every author whom Virgil could have 
used and nearly every ancient writer who used Virgil). 

Virgil-literature: Sainte-Beuve, Etude sur Virgile (one of the 
great books on Virgil); Comparetti, Virgilio nel medio Evo (1872)— 
Eng. tr., Vergil in the Middle Ages, by E. F. M. Benecke (1895) (a book 
of very great and varied interest); Hcinzc, Virgil's epische Technik 
(1902); W. Y. Sellar, Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: Virgil 
(2nd ed. 1883); Glover, Studies in Virgil (1904). Essays in the 
following : F. W. H. Myers, Essays [Classical] (1883), the most famous 
English essay on Virgil; J. R. Green, Stray Studies (1876) (an 
excellent study of Aeneas); W. Warde Fowler, A Year with the 
Birds (on Virgil’s bird-lore); Nettleship, Essays in Latin Literature 
(1884); Tyrrell, Latin Poetry (1898); Patin, Essats sur la poesie 
Latine (4th cd. 190c) (one of the finest critics of Latin literature); 
Goumy, Les Latins (1892) (a volume of very bright essays); J. W. 
Mackail, Latin Literature (3rd ed. 1899). (T. R. G.) 

The Virgil Legend. 

Virgil’s great popularity in the middle ages is to be partly 
explained by the fact that he was to a certain extent 
recognized by the Church. He was supposed to have 
prophesied the coming of Christ in the fourth Eclogue , and 
by some divines the Aeneid was held to be an allegory of 
sacred things. This position was sufficiently emphasized by 
Dante when he chose him from among all the sages of antiquity 
to be his guide in the Divina Commedia. Ancient poets and 
philosophers were commonly transformed by medieval writers 
into necromancers; and Virgil and Aristotle became popularly 
famous, not for poetry and science, but for their supposed 


prodigies of the enchanter. Reynard the Fox informs King Lion 
that he had from the wise Virgil a quantity of valuable receipts. He 
also plays a considerable part in the popular folk-tale The Seven 
Wise Masters, and appears in the Gesta Komanorum and that curious 
guidebook for pilgrims, the Mtrabilia Romae. lie is to be found 


... John Gower’s Confessio Amantis and in John L., 

Bochas. A Spanish romance, Vergilios, is included by E. de 
Ochoa in his Tesoro (Paris, 1838), and Juan Ruiz, archpriest of 
Hita (d. c. 1360), also wrote a poem on the subject. Many of the 

-throughout Europe were referred to Virgil, and 

. iped into a completely new life, strangely different 
- of the real hero. They were collected in French under 

—._of Les Failz Meryeilleux de Virgille (c. 1499), a quarto 

chapbook of ten pages, which became extremely popular, and was 
printed, with more or less additional matter, in other languages. The 
English version, beginning “Thi 
mervelus dedes done by Virgilius, 
are told how Virgil beguiled - 

same fashion as the fisherm;_ _ _____ j .«.„ ... 

Nights to re-enter Solomon’s casket. Another reproduction _ 
...• - 1 - -that of the lady who kept Virgil suspended in 


* P™nted about ^20.^ We 
n persuaded the jinnee in the Arabian 


a basicet^ To revenge the affront ^the magician extinguished all the 
inTthc lady° to’al^ordeaf highly offensive to h™ modesty .^Virgil 

ching done or said in Rome, an ever-blooming orchard, statues of the 
tributary princes which gave warning of treason or rebellion, and a 
lamp to supply light to the city. He abducted the soldan’s daughter, 
and built for her the city of Naples upon a secure foundation of 
eggs. At last, having performed many extraordinary things, he 
knew that his time was come. In order to escape the common lot 
he placed all his treasures in a castle defended by images unceasingly 


u but <- m[ 1 


the whirling flails^ The emperor and his retinue entered the castle 

servant, whereupon a little naked child ran thrice round the barrel, 
crying, " Cursed be the hour that ye ever came here,’' and vanished. 

For the legends connected with Virgil see especially D. Com¬ 
paretti, Virgilio nel medio evo (2nd ed., Florence, 1896; English 
trans., E. F. M. Benecke, 1895). The chief original source for the 
Neapolitan legends is the 14th-century Cronica di Partenope. See 
further W. J. Thoms, Early Eng. Prose Romances (1858); G. Brunet, 
Les Faitz merveilleux de Virgile (Geneva, 1867); E. Dumeril, 
“Virgile enchanteur ” ( Melanges archeologiques, 1850); Gervase 
of Tilbury, Otia Imper. (ed. Liebrecht, 1856); P. Schwubbc, 
Virgilius per medium aetatem (Paderborn, 1852); Siebenhaar, 
De fabulis quae media aetate de Virgilio circumf. (Berlin, 1837); 

J. G. T. Graesse, Beilrage zur Lilt. u. Sage des Miudallers (1850); 
Bartsch, “ Gedicht auf, d. Zaub. Virgil ” (Pfeiffer’s Germania, 
iv. 1859); F. Liebrecht, “ Der Zaubcrcr Virgilius ” (ibid. x. 1865); 

K. L. Roth, “ Uber d. Zaub. Virgilius’’ (ibid. iv. 1859); W. 
Victor, " Der Urspruug der Virgilsage ’’ ( Zeil. f. rom. Phil. i. 1877); 
A. Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelle imaginazwni del medio evo 
(Turin, 1882); F. W. Genthe, Leben und Fortleben des Publius 
Virgilius Maro als Dichter und Zauberer (2nd ed., Magdeburg, 1857). 

VIRGIL, POLYDORE (c. 1470-1555), English historian, of 
Italian extraction, otherwise known as P. V. Castellensis, 
was a kinsman of Cardinal Hadrian Castellensis, a native of 
Castro in Etruria. His father’s name is said to have been 
George Virgil; his great-grandfather, Anthony Virgil, “ a man 
knowledge of the black art. Naples appears to have been we n skilled in medicine and astrology,” had professed philo- 
the home of the popular legend of Virgil, which represented soph y at p aris , as pdydore’s own brother and protege 
him ns the sneonl nrotertor of the ntv. but was probably j 0 h n Matthew Virgil, at Pavia, in 1517. A third brother was 


s the special protector of the city, but v 


:r quite independent of learned tradition. 


have been the real eponym of the legend. 


.t Pavia, i 

a London merchant in 1511. Polydore was bom at Urbino, 
is said to have been educated at Bologna, and was probably in 
the service of Guido Ubaldo, duke of Urbino, before 1498, as 
in the dedication of his first work, Liber Proverbiorum (April 
1498), he styles himself this prince’s client. Polydore’s second 
book, De Imenloribus Rerum, is dedicated to Guido’s tutor, 
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Ludovicus Odaxius, from Urbino, in August 1490. After 
being chamberlain to Alexander VI. he came to England in 
1 jo 1 as deputy collector of Peter’s pence for the cardinal. As 
Hadrian’s proxy, he was enthroned bishop of Bath and Wells 
in October 1504. It was at Henry VII.’s instance that he com¬ 
menced bis Historic! Anglica —a work which, though seemingly 
begun as early as 150J, was not completed till August 1533, 
the date of its dedication to Henry VIII., nor published till 
1534. In May 1514 he and his patron the cardinal are found 
supporting Wolsey's claims to the cardinalship, but he had 
lost the great minister’s favour before tbe year was out. A 
rash letter, reflecting severely on Henry VIII. and Wolsey, 
was intercepted early in 1545, after which Polydore was cast 
into prison and supplanted in his collectorship (March and 
April). He was not without some powerful supporters, as 
both Catherine de’ Medici and Leo X. -wrote to the king on his 
behalf. From his prison he sent an abject and almost bias- 

approaching Christmas—a time which witnessed the restitution 
of a world—might see his pardon also. He was set at liberty 
before Christmas 1515, though he never regained his collector- 
ship. In 1525 he published the first edition of Gildas, dedicating 
the work to Tunstall, bishop of London. Next year appeare ' 
his Liber de Prodigiis, dedicated from London (July) to Frances. 
Maria, duke of Urbino. Somewhere about 1538 he left Englan 
and remained in Italy for some time. Ill-health, he tells u 
forbade him on his return to continue his custom of makii 
daily notes on contemporary events. About the end of 15; 
he went home to Urbino, where he appears to have died 
T555. He had been naturalized an Englishman in October 
1510, and had held several clerical appointments in England. 
In 1508 he was appointed archdeacon of Wells, and in 1513 
prebendary of Oxgate in St Paul’s cathedral, both of which 
offices he held aft .r his return to Urbino. 

The first edition of the Historia Anglica (twenty-six^books) 

ISVdA-as addecfto the third edition of 1555^. polydore rla^ir 
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:’s work is useful! lie must havebeen personally acgi 
rs of the Roses. ^ Dr Brewer speaks son 


beginning c. _ ... 

harshly of him as an authority ior iiie ieig „ 

indeed his spite against Wolsey is evident; but it is impossible to 
read his social and geographical acronnts of England ana Scotland 
without gratitude for a writer who has preserved so mar 
ing details. Polydore’s Adagia (Venice, April 1498) ws 
collection of Latin proverbs ever printed; it preceded 
dv two years, and the slight misunderstanding that ar 

second series of Biblical proverbs (553 in number) w* 

Wol.se> 's follower, Richard Pace, and is preceded by ... 
letter (June 1519), which gives the names of many of Polydoie 
English friends, from More and Archbishop Warham to Linacr 
and Tunstall. The De Inventoribus, treating of the origin of a! 
things whether ecclesiastical or lay (Paris, 1499), originally consists 
of only seven books, but was increased to eight in 1521. It wa 
exceedingly popular, and was early translated into French (1521' 
German (1537), English (1546) and Spanish (1551). All editions 
however, except those following the text sanctioned by Gregor 
XI11. in 1576, are on the Index Expurgatorius. The De Prodigu 
also achieved a great popularity, and was soon translated int 
Italian (1543), English (1546) and Spanish (1550). This treati* 
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Cambridge friend Robert Ridley. It ta 
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VIRGINAL, or Pair op Virginals, a name applied in 
ngland, and also recognized on the continent of Europe, 

> the spinet, and more especially to the small pentagonal 
id to the rectangular models. The word virginal, bestowed 
jeause it was pre-eminently the instrument for girls, denotes 
before all a keyboard instrument, having for each note one 
string only, plucked by means of a quill attached to a jack. 1 
Tbe fine instrument in the Victoria and Albert Museum, known 
Queen Elizabeth’s virginal, is an Italian pentagonal spinet, 
borately emblazoned with the coat of arms of the queen, 
d having a compass of just over four octaves. King Henry 
VIII. and his daughters, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, 
were all accomplished performers on the virginal. (K. S.) 

VIRGINIA, or Verginia, in Roman legendary history, 
daughter of L. Virginius, a plebeian centurion. Her beauty 
attracted the notice of the decemvir Appius Claudius, who 
instructed Marcus Claudius, one of his clients, to claim her 
as his slave. Marcus accordingly brought her before Appius, 
and asserted that she was the daughter of one of his female 
slaves, who had been stolen and passed off by the wife of 
Virginius as her own child. Virginius presented him¬ 
self with his daughter before the tribunal of Appius, who, 
refusing to listen to any argument, declared Virginia to be 
a slave and the property of Marcus. Virginius thereupon 
stabbed her to the heart in the presence of Appius and the 
people. A storm of popular indignation arose and the decem¬ 
virs were forced to resign. The people for the second time 
“seceded” lo the Sacred Mount, and refused to return to 
Rome until the old form of government was re-established. 

Halic. * __ _ 

~ fimbus, ii 

Val. Max. yi. I. 2; for a critical examination of the story and its 
connexion with the downfall of the decemvirs, see Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, Credibility of Early Roman History, ii.; Schwegler, Romische 
Gcschichk LI* \ x 4 5; also E Pji-, indent Legends of Romm 
History (Eng. trans. 1906), p. 185, according to whom the legends of 
Virginia and Lucretia (two different versions of one and the same 
story, connecting the^history of Roman liberty with the martyrdom 




ts of Ardea. 


VIRGINIA, one of the more N. of the S.E. Atlantic states 
of the United States of America, lying between latitudes 36° 30' 
and 39 0 30' N., and longitude 75 0 15' and 83° 40' W. It is 
bounded on the N.W. by Kentucky and West Virginia, the 
irregular boundary line following mountain ridges for a part 
of its course; on the N.E. by Maryland, from which it is 
separated by the Potomac river; on the S. by North Carolina 
and Tennessee, the boundary line being nominally a parallel 
of latitude, but actually a more irregular line. Virginia has 
an area of 42,627 sq. m., of which 2365 sq. m. are water surface, 
including land-locked bays and harbours, rivers and Lake 
Drummond. The state has a length of about 440 m. E. and 
W., measured along its S. boundary; and an extreme breadth 
N. and S. of about 200 m. 

Physical Features .—'Virginia is crossed from N. to S. or N.E. to 
S.W. by four distinct physiographic provinces. The easternmost 
is the Coastal Plain Province, and fofinJ, a part of the great Coastal 
Plain bordering the S.E. United States from New York Harbour 
to the Rio Grande. This j 
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loubled, having increased to 3,359*54 m *» a gain coincident with 
he newly awakened industrial activity of the Southern States and 
m era of railway building throughout this section. The railway 
nileage in 1900 was 3,789*58, and in January 1909 it was 4*348-53- 
Hampton Roads at the mouth of the James river, which forms 
he harbour for the leading ports of the state, Norfolk and Newport 
views, affords one of the best anchorages of the Atlantic coast. It 
fives shelter not only to vessels plying to its adjoining ports but 
lerves as a harbour of refuge for shipping bound up or down the 
Vtlantic coast, and is frequently used for the assembling of naval 
leets. There is a large foreign trade and a regular steamship service 
o Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia and Savannah from 
Norfolk, and there is a considerable traffic on Chesapeake Bay, the 
Rappahannock, York, Janies and Elizabeth rivers. Fredericksburg 
it the head of navigation on the Rappahannock and West Point 
>n the York have traffic of commercial importance in lumber and 


Steamboats plying on Chesapeake 
Norfolk. From the Elizabeth rivei 
lead the Albemarle & Chesapeake C 


id Rockbridge Alum Springs in 
•n springs and reputed of value as 
dealing springs (88° F.) and Hot 


>,722 (or 35-7% of the total population) 
e Indians, 243 were Chinese and 10 were 
peas fifth among the states and Territories 
;gro inhabitants, but showed a marked 
>f negroes to the total population in the 
[900, the percentage of the total popula- 


380,200; (1810), 074,600; (1820), 
(1840), 1,239,797; (1850), 1,421,661; 

5,163; (1880), 1,512,565. 
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Government. —Virginia has had six state constitutions: 
the first was adopted in 1776, the second in 1830, the third 
in 1851, the fourth in 1864, the fifth in 1869, and the sixth, 
the present, in 1902. Amendments to the present constitu¬ 
tion may be proposed in either house of the General Assembly, 
and if they pass both houses of that and the succeeding General 
Assembly by a majority of the members elected to each house 
and are subsequently approved by a majority of the people 
who vote on the question at the next general election they 
become a part of the constitution. A majority of the members 
in each house of the General Assembly may at any time propose 


male citizen of the United States and twenty-one years of age; 
have been a resident of the state for two years, of the county, 
city, or town for one year, and of the election precinct for 
thirty days next preceding the election; have paid, at least 
six months before the election, all state poll taxes assessed 
against him for three years next preceding the election, unless 


federate States, or of some state of th 
Confederate States; direct descent f 
ownership of property upon which si 


the three years immediately preceding his application, unless 
he is a veteran of the Civil War; and unless physically unable 
he must “ make application in his own handwriting, without 
aid, suggestion or memorandum, in the presence of the regis¬ 
tration officers, stating therein his name, age, date and place 
of birth, residence and occupation at the time and for two 
years next preceding, whether he has previously voted, and, 
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formation of a national government with adequate powers 
to supersede the lame confederacy. In 1787, under the pre¬ 
sidency of Washington, the National Convention sat in Phila¬ 
delphia, with the result that the present Federal Constitution 
was submitted to the states for ratification during 1787-1789. 
In Virginia the tide-water leaders urged adoption, while the up- 
country men, following Henry, opposed; hut after a long and 

accepted, the low-country winning hy a majority of ten votes, 
partly through the influence of James Madison. Thus the 
eastern men, who had reluctantly supported the War of Inde¬ 
pendence, now hecame the sponsors for the national government, 
and Washington was compelled to rely on the party of 
slavery, not only in Virginia hut in the whole South, in order to 
administer the affairs of the nation. 

In 1784, Virginia, after some hesitation, ceded to the Federal 
government the north-west territory, which it held under the 
charter of 1609; in 1792 another large strip of the territory 
of Virginia became an independent state under the name 
of Kentucky. But the people of these cessions, especially of 
Kentucky, were closely allied to the great up-country party of 
Virginia, and altogether they formed the hasis of the Jeffersonian 
democracy, which from 1794 opposed the chief measures of the 
Washington administration, and which on the passage of the 
Alien and Sedition laws in 1798 precipitated the first great 
constitutional crisis in Federal politics by the adoption in the 
Kentucky and Virginia legislatures of the resolutions, known 
by the names of those states, strongly asserting the right and 
duty of the states to arrest the course of the national 
government whenever in their opinions that course had hecome 
unconstitutional. Jefferson was the author of the Kentucky 
resolutions, and his friend Madison prepared those passed hy 
the Virginia Assemhly. But these leaders restrained their 
followers sharply whenever the suggestion of secession was 
made, and the question of what was meant hy arresting the 
course of Federal legislation was left in douht. The election 
of 1800 rendered unnecessary all further agitation by putting 
Jefferson in the President’s chair. The up-country party in 
Virginia, with their allies along the frontiers of the other states, 
was now in power, and the radical of 1776 shaped the policy 
of the nation during the next twenty-five years. Virginia held 
the position of leadership in Congress, controlled the cabinet 
and supplied many justices of the Supreme Court. 

Virginia played a leading r61e in the War of 1812, and up to 
1835 her influence in the new Western and North-Western states 
was overwhelming. But the steady growth of slavery in the East 
and of a virile democracy in the West neutralized this influence 
and compelled the assembling of the constitutional convention 
of 1829, whose purpose was to revise the fundamental law in such 
a way as to give the more populous counties of the West their 
legitimate weight in the legislature. The result was failure, for 
the democracy of small farmers which would-have taxed slavery 
out of existence was denied proportionate representation. The 
slave insurrection under Nat Turner ( q.v .) in 1831 led to 
a second abortive effort, this time hy the legislature, to 
do away with the fateful institution. The failure of these 
popular movements led to a sharp reaction in Virginia, as in 
the whole South, in favour of slavery. From 1835 to 1861 
many leading Virginians defended slavery as a hlessing and as 
part of a divinely established order. 

In 1850 a third Convention undertook to amend the Constitu¬ 
tion, and now that the West yielded its hitter hostility to slavery, 
representation was so arranged that the more populous section 
was enahlcd to control the House while the East still held the 
Senate; the election of judges was confided to the people; and 
the suffrage was broadened. Although the West was not pleased, 
the leaders of the slave-holding counties threatened secession. 

In the national elections of i860 Virginia returned a majority 
of unionist electors as against the secession candidates, Breckin¬ 
ridge and Lane, many of the large planters voting for the 
continuance of the Union, and many of the smaller slave-owners 
supporting the secessionists. The governor called an extra 


session of the legislature soon after the Federal election, and this 
in turn called a Convention to meet on the 13th of Fehruary 1861. 
The majority of this hoay consisted of Unionists, hut the Con¬ 
vention passed the ordinance of secession when the Federal 
government (April 17) called upon the state to supply its quota 
of armed men to suppress “ insurrection ” in the lower Southern 
states. An alliance was made with the provisional government 
of the Confederate States, on April 25, without waiting for the 
vote of the people on the ordinance. The Convention called 
out 10,000 troops and appointed Colonel Rohert E. Lee of the 
United States army as commander-in-chief. On the 23rd of 
May the people of the eastern counties almost unanimously 
voted approval of the acts of the Convention, and the western 
counties took steps to form the state of West Virginia {q.v.). 
Richmond soon hecame the capital of the Confederacy. 

The Civil War was already begun, and Virginia was of neces¬ 
sity the hattle-ground. Of the six great impacts made upon 
the Confederacy, four were upon Virginian soil: the first Man¬ 
assas campaign (1861), the Peninsular hattles (1862), second 
Manassas (1862), Fredeiickshurg, Chancellorsville (1862-63) 
and the great Wilderness-Petershurg series of attacks 
(1864-65). Ahout 50,000 men were killed in Virginia, and 
probahly 100,000 died of wounds and disease. The principal 
battles were: the first Manassas, or Bull Run (July 21, 1861); 
those around Richmond (June 26-July 2, 1861); second 
Manassas (August 29-30); Fredericksburg (December 12, 1862); 
Mechanicsville (May 2 and 3, 1863); the Wilderness (May 5 
and 6); Spottsylvania (May 8); North Anna and Bethesda 
church (May 29-30); Cold Harbor (June 3); the hattles around 
Petersburg (June 15, July 30 and Novemher 1, 1864); and 
Five Forks (April 1) and Appomattox (April 8-9. 1865). 

With the surrender of the Confederate army under General 
Lee to Grant at Appomattox the task of reconstruction began. 
President Lincoln offered a very liberal plan of re-estahlishing 
the civil authority over the counties east of the Alleghany 
mountains, and Governor Francis H. Pierpont set up in Rich¬ 
mond a government, based upon the Lincoln plan and supported 
hy President Johnson, which continued till the 2nd of March 
1867, when the famous reconstruction order converting the 
state into Military District No. 1 was issued. General John 
M. Schofield was put in charge, and under Ms authority a 
constitutional Convention was summoned which hestowed the 
suffrage upon the former slaves, who, led by a small group of 
whites, who had come into the state with the invading armies, 
ratified the 14th and 15th amendments to the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion and governed the community until 1869. Then the 
secessionists and Union men of 1861 united and regained 
control. Virginia was readmitted to the Union on the 26th 
of January 1870. The Constitution of the reconstruction 
years was unchanged until 1902, when the present fundamental 
law was adopted. 

In national elections the state has supported the Democratic 
party, except in i860, when its vote was cast for John Bell, the 
candidate of the Constitutional Union party. 
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ohn Ratcliffe, President of the Council . 1607-1608 
ohn Smith, ,, ,, ,, . . 1608-1609 
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Phomas West, Lord Delaware, “ Governor and 
Captain General ” ._ . . . 1610-1618 

ieorge Percy, Depul 
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Under ike Crown 
Sir Francis Wyatt, Governor. 

Sir George Yeardley, „ . 

Francis West (elected hy Council). 

John Pott „ . 

Sir John Harvey, Governor 
John West (elected by Counc 
Sir John Harvey, Governor . 

Sir Francis Wyatt, „ . 

Sir William Berkeley, „ . 

Richard Kemp (elected by Council) 

Sir William Berkeley, Governor 

Under the Commonwealth 

Richard Bennett (elected by General Assembly) 1652-1655 
Edward Digges (elected by House of Burgesses) 1655-1657 
Samuel Mathews (elected by House of Bur¬ 
gesses) . 1657-1660 

Under the Crown 

Sir William Berkeley, Governor 1660-1677 

Francis Morrison (or Moryson), Deputy 
Governor . . . T< ^ T 

Herbert Jeffreys, Lieutenant Governor . 

Sir Henry Chichclcy, Deputy Governor 
Thomas, Lord Culpeper, Governor 
Nicholas Spencer, President of the Council 
Francis, Lord Howard of Effingham, Li< 

Nathaniel Bacon, President of the Council 
Francis Nicholson, Lieutenant Governor 
Sir Edmund Andros, Governor 
Francis Nicholson, Lieutenant Governor 
George Hamilton Douglas, Earl of Orkney, 
Governor-in-Chief ..... 1704-1737 

Edward Nott, Lieutenant Governor -* —* 

Edmund Jcnings, President of the Council 
Robert Hunter, Lieutenant Governor 1 . 

Alexander Spots wood, Lieutenant Governor 


1624-1626 

1628- 1629 

1629- 1635 

1635- 1636 

1636- 1639 
1639-1641 


1678-1680 

1680-1683 

1683- 1684 

1684- 1687 
1687-1690 
1690-1692 
1692-1698 
1698-1704 


Hugh Drysdale, ,, ,, 

Robert Carter, President of the Council 
William Gooch, Lieutenant Governor 
William Anne Keppcl, Earl of Albemarle, 
Governor-in-Chief 1 ..... 
James Blair, President of the Council . 

Sir William Gooch, Governor 
John Robinson, President of the Council 
Thomas Lee, „ „ „ 

Lewi*; Bunveil, „ „ „ 

Robert Dinwiddie, Lieutenant Governor 
John Campbell, Earl of Loudon, Governor 
General of the American Colonies 1 
John Blair, President of the Council 
Francis Fauquier, Lieutenant Governor 
Sir Jeffrey Amherst, Governor-in-Chief 1 
John Blair, President of the Council 
Norborne Berkeley, Baron de Botetourt, 
Governor-in-Chief . 

William Nelson, President of the Council 
John Murray, Earl of Dun more, Governor- 
in-Chief 

Patrick Henry 
Thomas Jefferson 
Thomas Nelson, jur 
Benjamin Harrison 
Patrick Henry 
Edmund Randolph 
Beverley Randolph 
Henry Lee 
Robert Brooke 

James Wood, Democratic-Repu 
James Monroe, 

John Page, 

William H. Cahell, 

John Tyler, sen., 

George Wm. Smith (acting), Democr. 

Peyton Randolph (acting) 

James Barbour, Anti-Democrat 
Wilson Cary Nicholas, Republican 

john Tyler, Stat^Rights Democrat 


1722-1726 

172^-1727 

1727-1740 


1749 (June to Sept.) 

1749- 1750 

1750- 1751 

1751- 1758 


John Floyd, Democrat 
Littleton Waller Tazewell, Democrat 
Wyndham Robertson (acting), Democrat 
David Campbell, Whig 
Thomas W. Gilmer, Whig . 

John M. Patton (acting), „ 

John Rutherford (acting), „ 

John Munford Gregory (acting), Whig . 
James McDowell, „ 

William Smith, Democrat . 

John Buchanan Floyd, Democrat 
Joseph Johnson, „ 

Henry Alexander Wise, „ 

John Letcher, 

William Smith, 


1840- 1S41 

1841- 1842 

1842- 1843 

1843- 1846 
1846-1849 
1849-1852 
1852-1856 

1860-1864 
1864-1865 

Francis H. Pierpont (provisional), Republican 1865-1867 
Henry Horatio Wells, „ „ 1868-1870 

Gilbert Carlton Walker, „ 1870-1874 

James Lawson Kemper, Conservative ^ ^ . 1874-1878 

1878-1882 
1882-1886 
1886-1890 

1890-1894 
1894-1898 


Frederick Wm. Mackey Holliday, “Debt- 

Paying ”. 

William Ewan Cameron, Rcadjuster 
Fitzhugh Lee, Democrat 
Philip W. McKinney, Democrat . 

Charles Triplett O’Ferrall, Democrat 
James Hoge Tyler, 

Andrew Jackson Montague, „ 

Claude Augustus Swanson, „ 

William Hodges Mann, 
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Attitude toward Slavery (New York, 1909); and the Debates of the 
Virginia Conventions, 1776, 1829, i8$o, which are very important, 
especially for 1829. See also R. A. Brock (ed ), Virginia Historical 
Collections (11 vols., Richmond, 3882-92); P. A. Bruce and W. G. 
Stanard, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (ibid., 1893 
sqq.); W. W. Honing, The Statutes at Large (13 vols. ibid., 
1819-23); and W. P. Palmer, Calendar of Virginia State Papers 
(11 vols., ibid., 1874). 

VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF, a state institution for higher 
education, situated at Charlottesville among the foot-hills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Its buildings, arranged around 



VIRGIN ISLANDS—VIRGO 

c rectangular lawn and erected from a plan prepared I though few, include the mahogany and other useful trees, 
omas Jefferson, are noted for their architectural effect. The coasts abound with fish. The climate is more healthy 
: head of the lawn is the Rotunda, modelled after the | than that of the other West Indian islands, and the heat is 
1 Pantheon and now containing the university library; not so great. Some of the islands belong to the United 
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Hevdius 50. The Greeks represented this constellation as a proved, inter alia, by the large number of Arabic, Anglo-Saxon 
virgin, but different fables are current as to the identity of the and other coins which bave been found on the island. See 
maid. She is variously considered to be: Justitia, daughter of Gotland and Sea Laws. 

Astraeus and Ancora, who lived before man sinned, and taught VISCACHA, or Biscacha, a large South American burrowing 
him his duty, and when the golden age ended she returned to rodent mammal belonging to the family Chinchillidae and com- 
beaven; according to Hesiod the virgin is the daughter of Jupiter monly known as Lagostomus trichodaclylas, although some writers 
and Themis; others make her to be Erigone, daughter of prefer the name Viscacia. With the cheek-teeth formed of a 
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viscounts had, according to A. Molinier, acquired hereditary 
rights as early as the beginning of the ioth century. Viscount- 
cies thus developed into actual fiefs, with their own jurisdiction, 
domain and seigniorial rights, and could be divided or even 
transmitted to females. Viscounts, however, continued for 
some time to have no more than the status of lieutenants, call¬ 
ing themselves either simply » ice-comiles, or adding to this title 
the name of the countship from which they derived their 
powers. It was not till the i2lh century that the universal 
tendency to territorialize the feudal dominions affected the 
viscountcies with the rest, and that the viscounts began to 
take the name of the most important of their patrimonial 
domains. Thus the viscounts of Poitiers called themselves 
viscounts of Thouars, and those of Toulouse viscounts of 
Bruniquel and Montelar. From this time the significance of 
the title was extremely various. Some viscounts, notably in 
the duchy of Aquitaine and the county of Toulouse, of which 
the size made an effective centralized government impossible, 
were great barons, whose authority extended over whole 

counts and dukes. Elsewhere, on the other hand, e.g. in the lie 
de France, Champagne, and a great part of Burgundy, the 
vicomtes continued to be half feudatories, half officials of the 
counts, with the same functions and rank in the feudal hierarchy 
as the chatelains; their powers were jealously limited and, 
with the organization of the system of pr&sdts and baittis in the 
12th century, practically disappeared. In the royal domains 
especially, these petty feudatories could not maintain them¬ 
selves against the growing power of the crown, and they were 
early assimilated to the prevots-, thus there is no record of a 
vicomte at Paris after 1027. 

In Normandy, where from the first the central power had 
heen strong, vicomtes appeared at a very early date as deputies 
of the counts (afterwards dukes) of the Normans: “ They are 
both personal companions and hereditary nobles.” When 
local Norman counts began in the 1 rth century, some of them 
had vicomtes under them, but the normal vicomte was still a 
deputy of the duke, and Henry I. largely replaced the hereditary 
holders of the vicomUs by officials. “By the time of the 

recognized, and extended over the greater part of Normandy.” 
Eventually almost the whole of Normandy was divided into 
administrative viscountcies or bailiwicks by the end of 
the 1 sth century. When the Normans conquered England, 
they applied the term viscmnte or viccccmes to the sheriffs 


See A. Luchaire, Manvel des institutions frangaises (Paris, T892), 
bibliography on p. 282; Stapletons Rotuli Scaccarii Normanniae\ 
Powicke’s “ The Angevin Administration of Normandy ” {Eng. 
Hist. Rev. vols. xxi., xxii.); Lords' Reports on the Dignity of a Peer ; 
Courthope Nicolas’s Historic Peerage. 

VISHNU (Sanskrit, “ the worker,” from root visk, "to work ”), 
a solar deity, in later Hindu mythology a god of the first im¬ 
portance, one of the supreme trinity with Brahma and Siva, but 
in the Rig Veda only a minor deity. In the Vedic scriptures 
his only anthropomorphic characteristics are the frequently 
mentioned strides that he takes, and his being a youth vast in 
body. His essential feature is the three strides ( vi-kram ) with 
which he traverses the universe. Two of these steps are visible 
to men, but the third or highest is beyond mortal sight. These 
steps are symbolic of the rising, culminating and setting of the 
sun, or alternatively the course of the solar deity through the 
three divisions of the universe. To-day Vishnu is adored by the 
Vishnavite sects as the equal or even the superior of Brahma, 
and is styled the Preserver. He is represented with four arms, 
and black in colour; in one hand he holds a club and in the 
others a shell, a discus and a lotus respectively. He rides 
on the Garuda, half man and half bird, having the head, wings, 
beak and talons of an eagle, and human body and limbs, its 
face being white, its wings red and its body golden. In his 
character as preserver of men Vishnu has from time to time 
become incarnate to rid the world of some great evil (see also 
Brahmanism and Hinduism). 

See A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897); 
Sir W. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, iv. 63-298; Sir M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, iii. v. vi. 

VISION (from Lat. videre, to sec), or Sight, the function, in 
physiology, of the organ known as the eye (q.v.). The sense of 
vision is excited by the influence of light on the retina, the 
special terminal organ 'connected with the optic nerve. By 
excitation of the retina, a change is induced in the optic nerve 
fibres, and is conveyed by these to the brain, the result being a 
luminous perception, or what we call a sensation of light or 
colour. If light were to act uniformly over the retina, there 
would be no image of the source of the light formed on that 
structure, and consequently there would be only a general 
consciousness of light, without reference to any particular 
object. One of the first conditions, therefore, of vision for useful 
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cone-like bodies, arranged in a radiate manner against the 
inner surface of the cornea, witb which their bases are united, 
while their apices are connected with the ends of the optic 
filaments. As each cone is separated from its neighbours, it 
admits only a ray of light parallel with its axis, and its apex 
represents only a portion of the image, which must be made up, 
like a mosaic-work, of as many parts as there are cones in the 
eye. When the cones are of considerable length, it is evident, 
from their form and direction, their apices being directed in¬ 
wards, that the oblique rays emanating from a luminous surface 
will be cut off, and that only those rays proceeding along the 


2. Optical Arr*hgemento of the Eye 
1. General .—When light traverses any homogeneous trans¬ 
parent medium, such as the air, it passes on in a straight course 
with a certain velocity; but if it meet with any other trans¬ 
parent body of a different density, part of it is reflected or 
returned to the first medium, whilst the remainder is propagated 
through the second medium in a different direction and with a 
different velocity. Thus we may account for the phenomena of 
reflection of light (q.v.) and of refraction (q.v .). Let ab, in fig. 1, be 
a plane surface of some trans- e 

parent substance, say a sheet ' I 
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corresponding to this angle is '004 mm., nearly the diameter 
of a single retinal rod or cone. Two objects, therefore, included 
in a visual angle of less than 60 seconds, appear as one point. 
A small visual angle is in most eyes a condition of sharpness 
of definition. With a large angle, objects appear less sharply 
marked. Acuteness is determined by a few retinal elements, 
or even only one, being affected. A very minute image, if 
thrown on a single retinal element, is apparently sufficient 
to excite it. Thus it is possible to see a brilliant point in an 
angle even so small as 1 of a second, and a sharp eye can see 
a body the -g^th of a line in diameter—that is, about the sfoth 

3. The Optical Defects oj the Aye. —As an optical instrument, 
the eye is defective; but from habit, and want of attention, 
its defects are not appreciated, and consequently they have 
little or no influence on our sensations. These defects are 
chiefly of two kinds—(1) those due to the curvature of the 
refractive surfaces, and (2) those due to the dispersion of light 
by the refractive media. 

(a) Aberration of Sphericity.— Suppose, as in fig. 7, M A K 
. M to be a refractive 

£ X surface on which 
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ie layer of 

If the light enter 
I the' cornea, as in 
* the figure to the 
right, and if the 
light be moved, 



ie one to the when the latter 
is moved up and 
i will be moved to d', the shadow 
e image b to b'. If, on the other 
lane of the paper, d will move 
e above, and V will appear to 
ly also be seen by looking at a 
erture, in front of which a rapid 
iuch experiments prove that the 
deepest and most external layer 




almost parallel, and the point will be seen without any i 
accommodation. This point, either at this distance . 
imty, is called the punctum remolum, or the most di 
int seen without accommodation. In the myopic eye 
r, and for the hypermetropic there is really no 
ccommodation is always necessary. If an object 
brought too close to the eye for the refractive media to focus 
the retina, circles of diffusion would be formed, with the 1 
of causing indistinctness of vision, unless the eye possessed 
power ot adapting itself to different distances. That th< 
has some such power of accommodation is proved by the 
that; if we attempt to look through the meshes of a net 
distant object, we cannot see both the meshes and the o 
with equal distinctness at the same time. Again, if we 
continuously at very near objects, the eye speedily bee 
fatigued. Beyond a distance of 6; metres, no accommod; 
is necessary; but within it, the condition of the eye mu; 
adapted to the diminished distance until we reach a point 
the eye which may be regarded as the limit of visibility for 
objects. This point, called the punctum proximum, is us 
12 centimetres (or 4-8 inches) from the eye. The rail* 
accommodation is thus from the punclum remotum to 
punctual proximum. 

The mechanism of accommodation has been much dispi 
but there can be no doubt it is chiefly effected by a chan, 
the curvature of the anterior surface of- the crystalline 
If we hold a lighted candle in front and a little to the side ( 
eye to be examined, three reflections mav be seen in the 
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the eye as to secure sharpness of definition of the retinal 
image. This it accomplishes by (i) diminishing the amount of 
light reflected from near objects, by cutting off the more 
divergent rays and admitting only those approaching a parallel 
direction, which, in a normal eye, are focused on the retina; 
and (2) preventing the error of spherical aberration by cutting 
off divergent rays which would otherwise impinge near the 
margins of the lens, and would thus be hrought to a focus in 

3. Specific Influence of Light on the Retina 
The retina is the terminal organ of vision, and all the parts 
in front of it are optical arrangements for securing that an image 
will be accurately focused upon it. The natural stimulus of 
the retina is fight. It is often said that it may be excited by 
mechanical and electrical stimuli: but such an observation 
really applie 
It is well ki 


(a) Phosgenes. —Luminous impressions may also be pro¬ 
duced by pressure on the eyeball. Such impressions, termed 
phosgenes, usually appear as a luminous centre surrounded 
by coloured or dark rings. Sometimes they seem to be small 
bright scintillations of various forms. Similar appearances 
may be observed at the moments of opening or of closing a 
strong electrical current transmitted through the eyeball. 

(b) The Retina's Proper Light.— The visual field, even when 
the eyelids are closed in a dark room, is not absolutely dark. 
There is a sensation of faint luminosity which may at one 
moment be brighter than at another. This is often termed 
the proper light of the retina, and it indicates a molecular change, 
even in darkness. 

(c) The Excitability of the Retina. —The retina is not equally 
excitable in all its parts. At the entrance of the optic nerve, 
as was shown bv E. Mariotte in 1668. there is no sensihilitv to 
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irradiation. The borders of 
visual field and encroach on 
obscure surfaces. Prob¬ 
ably, even with the most 

diffusion images form round 
the image of a white sur¬ 
face on a black ground, 
forming a kind of penum¬ 
bra, thus causing it to appear 
larger than it really is. 

(/) Intensity of Light required 
to excite the Retina .—Light 
iroduce a luminous impres- 
intensity ne 


:ain intensity 

sion. It is impossible to fix the minimi 
as the effect will depend, not only on the intensity of the stimulus, 
but on the degree of retinal excitability at the time. Thus, 
after the retina has been for some time in the dark, its excita¬ 
bility is increased; on the other hand, it is much diminished 
by fatigue. Aubert has stated that the minimum intensity 
is about 300 times less than that of the full moon. The sensi¬ 
bility of the eye to light is measured by the photometer. 

(g) Consecutive Retinal Images. —Images which persist on 
tne retina are either positive or negative. They are termed 
positive when the bright and obscure parts of the image are 
the same as the bright and obicure parts of the object; and 
negative when the bright parts of the object are dark in the 
image, and vice versa. Positive images are strong and sharply 
marked when an intense light has acted for not less than J of 
a second. If tbe excitation be continued much longer, a neg 
tive and not a positive image will be seen. If, when the positi 
image is still visible, we look on a very brilliantly illuminated 
surface, a negative image appears. Negative images an 
with greatest intensity after a strong light has acted 
considerable time. These phenomena may be best studied 
when the retina is very excitable, as in the morning after 
sound sleep. On awakening, if we look steadily for an insta 
at the window and then close the eyes, a positive image of the 
window will appear; if we then gaze fixedly 
at the window for one or two minutes, close Vlc 

the eyes two or three times, and tben look at 
a dark part of the room, a negative image will Red 
be seen floating before us. The positive image n ran „ P 
is due to excitation of the retina, and the 8 
negative to fatigue. If we fatigue a small Yellow 
area of the retina with white light, and then . 

allow a less intense light to fall on it, the 
fatigued area responds feebly, and conse- Green 
quently the object, such as the window pane, 
appears to be dark. Greenisl 

4. Sensations of Colour Cyanic 

I. General Statement. —Colour ( q.v .) is a 
special sensation excited by the action on the retina of rays of I 
light of a definite wave-length. On the most likely hypothesis as 
to tbe physical nature of light, colour depends on tbe rate of vibra¬ 
tion of the luminiferous aether, and white light is a compound of 
all the colours in definite proportion. When a surface reflects 
solar light into the eye without affecting this proportion, it is 
white, but if it absorbs all the light so as to reflect nothing, it 
appears to be black. If a body held between the eye and the sun 
transmits light unchanged, and is transparent, it is colourless, 
but if translucent it is white. If the medium transmits or reflects 
some rays and absorbs others, it is coloured. Thus, if a body 
absorbs all the rays of the spectrum but those which cause 
the sensation of green, we say the body is green in colour; 
but this green can only be perceived if the rays of light falling 
on the body contain rays having the special rate of vibration 
required for this special colour. For if the surface be illumin¬ 
ated by any other pure ray of the spectrum, say red, these 
red rays will be absorbed and the body will appear to be black. 
As a white surface reflects all the rays, in red light it will be 


seen to be red, and in a green light, green. Colour depends on 
the nature of the body and on the nature of the light falling on 
it, and a sensation of colour arises when the body reflects or 
transmits the special rays to the eye. If two rays of different 
rates of vibration, that is to say, of different colours, affect a 
surface of the retina at the same moment, the effects are fused 
together and we have tbe sensation of a third colour different 
from its cause. Thus, if red be removed from the solar spec¬ 
trum, all the other colours combined cause a sensation of green¬ 
ish yellow. Again red and violet give purple, and yellow 
and blue, white. Yellow and blue, however, only give white 
when pure spectral colours are mixed. It is well known that 
a mixture of yellow and blue pigments do not produce white, 
but green; but, as was explained by Helmholtz, this is because 
the blue pigment absorbs all tbe rays at the red end of the 
spectrum up to the green, while the yellow pigment absorbs 
all tbe rays at tbe violet end down to the green, and as the 
only rays reflected into the eye are the green rays, the sub¬ 
stance appears green. Finally, if colours are painted on a 
disk in due proportions and in a proper order, the disk will, 
when quicldy rotated, appear white, from the rapid fusion of 

When we examine a spectrum, we see a series of colours 
merging by insensible gradations the one into the other, thus:— 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet. These are termed 
simple colours. If two or more coloured rays of the spectrum 
act simultaneously on the same spot of the retina, they may 
give rise to sensations of mixed colours. These mixed colours 
are of two kinds: (1) those which do not correspond to any 
colour in the spectrum, sucb as purple and white, and (2) those 
which do exist in the spectrum. White may be produced 
by a mixture of two simple colours, which are then said to be 
complementary. Thus, red and greenish blue, orange and 
cyanic blue, yellow and indigo blue, and greenish yellow and 
violet all produce white. Purple is produced by a mixture of 
red and violet, or red and bluish violet. Tbe following table 
by Helmholtz shows the compound colours produced by mixing 
other colours:— 






Yellow 


Purple 

Deep 

White 


Whitish Yell 


Green' 


Whitish 

(f reen 


This table shows that if 
so far separated in th 
the mixed colour contains 
more white as the interval 
between the colours em¬ 
ployed is greater, and that 
if we mix two colours 
farther distant in the 
spectrum than the com¬ 
plementary colours, the ---- 

mixture is whiter as tbe Partial Superposition of Two Spectra, 
interval is smaller. By mixing more than two simple colours, 
no new colours arc produced, but only different shades of colour. 

2. Modes of Mixing Colour Sensations. —Various methods 
have been adopted for studying the effect of mixing colours. 

ia) By Superposing Two Spectra. —This may be done in a simple 
way by having a slit in the form of the letter V (see fig. 17), 
of which the two portions ah and he form a right angle; behind 
tbis slit is placed a vertical prism, and two spectra are obtained. 
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: spectrum of the slit ab, 
red spectra are contained 
in the triangle gef, and, 
by arrangement, the 
effects of mixture of any 
two simple colours may 
be observed. 

(b) By Method of Re¬ 
flection. —Place a red 
wafer on b, in fig. 19, and 


be that of purple; and 
using wafers of different 
urs, many experiments 
■ thus be performed. 

) By Rotating Disks which 
kly superpose on the Same 
a of Retina the Impres- 
s of Different Wave-lengths. 
licit disks may be con- 
cted of cardboard, on 
ch coloured sectors arc 
ited, as shown in fig. 20, 
arrangement of Sir Isaac 
rere thus given by him;— 


fuLdaCental 1 ^inX’ OraxpM/' 

t^ffgXo^elir^^o ^ 

replace the red and green a j tlle Rc 

portiono^thetengti^of^the ^ NeWt 
line MY, and mix it with violet in th 
same colour would also be formed by r 
yellow with MS of white, or by the air 
amount MD of greenish blue. 

The following list shows characterist 
with their wave-lengths (X) in milliont' 
Red, X 656. B 

Orange, X 608. B 

Gold-yellow, X 574. B 

Yellow, X 567. Ii 

, Greenish yellow, X 564. V 

: By combining colours at opposite ei 
effect of the intermediate colours mi 
• lowest and the highest, red and violel 
. These are therefore fundamental or 
that cannot be produced by the fusion 
to red and violet we add green, whic 
about midway between red and violet 
white. Red, green and violet are tl 
, mental colours. 

4. Physiological Characters of Colour 


jught, we might 
s differing in frei 














boloids, or, in other words, it is a twisted cubic curve formed 
by the intersection of two hyperboloids which have a common 
generator. The curves pass through the nodal point of both 
eyes. An infinite number of lines may be drawn from any point 
of the horopter, so that the point may be seen as a single point, 
and these lines lie on a cone of the second order, whose vertex 
is the point. When we gaze at the horizon, the horopter is 
really a horizontal plane passing through our feet. The 
horopter in this instance is the ground on which we stand. 
Experiments show “ that the forms and the distances of these 
objects which are situated in, or very nearly in, the horopter, 
are perceived with a greater degree of accuracy than the same 
forms and distances would be when not situated in the horopter ” 
(M'Kendrick, Life of Helmholtz, 1890,p. iqaetseq.). 

An ohject which is not found in the horopter, or, in other 
words, does not form an image on corresponding points of the 
retinae, is seen double. When the eyeballs are so acted upon 
by their muscles as to secure images on non-corresponding 
points, and consequently double vision, the condition is termed 
strabismus, or squinting, of which there are several varieties 
treated of in works on ophthalmic surgery. It is important 
to observe that in the fusion of double images we must assume, 
nol only the correctness of the theory of corresponding points 
of the retina, but also that there are corresponding points in the 
brain, at the central ends of the optic fibres. Such fusion of 
images may occur without consciousness—at all events, it is 
possible to imagine that the cerebral effect (except as regards 
consciousness) would be the same when a single object was 
placed before the two eyes, in the proper position, whether the 
individual were conscious or not. On the other hand, as we 
are habitually conscious of a single image, there is a psychical 
tendency to fuse double images when they are not too dissimilar. 


direction of these rays. Again, in running the eye over the 
object, say a tall pole, from base to apex, we are not conscious 
of the different images on the retina, but,of the muscular move¬ 
ments necessary to bring the parts successively on the yellow 
spot. 

(r) 1 Visual Sensations are referred to a Position in Space .— 
The localization of a luminous point in space can only be 
determined by observing its relations to other luminous points 
with a given position of the head and of the eye. For example, 
in a perfectly dark room, if we look at a single luminous point, 
we cannot fix its exact position in space, but we may get some 
information of a vague character by moving the head or the 
eye. If, however, a second luminous point appears in the dark¬ 
ness, we can tell whether it is nearer or farther distant, above 
or below the first. So with regard to other luminous points 
we observe their reciprocal relations, and thus we localize a 
number of visual impressions. There are three principal 
directions in space: the transverse (breadth,), the vertical 
(height) and the sagittal (depth). Luminous points may be 
localized either in the transverse or vertical directions. Here 
we have to do simply with localization on a surface. A number 
of points may be observed simultaneously (as when the eye is 
fixed) or successively (as when the eye moves). If the move¬ 
ment of the eye be made rapidly, the series of impressions from 


different points may be fused to- • g 

gether, and we are conscious of • f 

indicated chiefly by the muscular • & 

sensations felt in following it. a . 

The case is different as regards 


points in the sagittal direction. . 
We see only a single point of , 
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It is interesting to note that when the work is approached 
very near the eye, but convergence is not used, as in the case of 
watchmakers, who habitually use a strong convex glass in one 
eye, there is no special tendency to myopia. 

(i) Distant ohjects are seen indistinctly. (2) Near ohjects are 
seen distinctly, and the near point is much nearer than in the 
normal eye. (3) Acuteness of vision is often lowered, and 
especially is this the case in high myopia. (4) Eye-strain is 
often present, due to overuse of the muscles of convergence, 
and this may lead to (5) an external or divergent squint. 

(6) Floating black specks are often complained of, these are 
generally muscae volitantes, but often, especially in high 
myopia, may be actual opacities floating in the vitreous. 

(7) Myopes often stoop and become “ round shouldered " from 
their hahit of poring over their work. 

A small amount of myopia, if it is stationary, is in no sense 


myopia. Adults^who^ have never worn their correction (especially 

Each case must be treated on its own merits. So-called malignant 
myopia, which is high myopia with serious changes in the eye, 
must be treated in a special manner and with the greatest care. 

Asiigmatism . 1 —The principal seat of astigmatism is the 
cornea, the curvature of one meridian heing greater than that 
of the other. In regular astigmatism, which is the only form 
that can as a rule be treated by glasses, the meridians of greatest 
and least curvature are at right angles to each other, and the 
intermediate meridians pass by regular gradations from one 
to the other. Rays of light passing through such an astigmatic 
surface do not focus at one point, but form many points, with 
the result that the image is more or less indistinct according 
to the amount of the error. In uncorrected astigmatism a 
clock-face viewed at a distance of 4 or 5 yds. will appear to 
have certain figures distinct, and others (at right angles) 
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of constantly changing, the two should be combined as bi-foca 
glasses. The upper portion of the bi-foeal corrects the distant 
and the lower the near vision, and in the best form the divisioi 
between the two is invisible. When properly fitted thesi 
bi-focals prove the greatest boon to the presbyope. 

Anisometropia (Odd Sight) is a condition in which the re 
fraction of the two eyes is different. There are three varieties 
(1) Binocular vision exists. As a rule a very small differeno 
is present, and the difference is generally in the astigmatism 
consequently eye-strain is very commonly manifested, and th 
correction by suitable glasses is imperative. (2) The eyes ar 
used alternately. For instance, one eye may be hyperopic o 
emmetropic, and the other myopic; in such a case the forme 


id as bi-focal disappear when the error is corrected; if not, it must be corrected 
the distant, by prisms or decentring. (E. C.*) 

the division VISITATION (Lat. from msitare, frequentative form of msere, 
fitted these to look at, go to see, visit, Mere, to see), an act of visiting, or 
le. going to see, a formal visit. The use of the word for an act of 

hich the re- divine retributive justice, or generally of an occurrence of grave 
ree varieties, import, such as a plague or famine, is due mainly to Biblical 
all difference phraseology, as in “ the day of visitation ” (Isa. x. 3). For the 
astigmatism; duty of bishops of the Roman Church to visit periodically the 
fed, and the tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul at Rome, the Visitaiio 
The eyes are Liminium Apostolorum, see Bishop. The specific application 
hyperopic or of the term is to a formal periodical visit paid by a superior 



For the international law relating to the right of belligerent 

ye strain is a symptom or group of symptoms 
correction, or attempt at correction, by the 

VISITING CARDS' The use of cards of personal idc 

mal muscles of the eye (heterophoria). Where 

tion for social purposes is generally supposed to have 1 

ction cannot be made, and consequently no 
to correct the defect, and eye-strain is not 
smaller the error the more likely is the eye- 
:nt, and also, unfortunately, the more likely is 
ed. It is important to recognize what may be 
ifestations of eye-strain. They may be grouped 
lings: (r) manifestations on the eye and lids, 
ctivitis, blepharitis, iritis, cyditis, glaucoma 

etiquette of the 17th century. But there appears to b 
doubt that, in a rougher and ruder form, this mark of inte 
dates from much earlier times, and that the Chinese, and f 
other Oriental nations also, had in bygone ages employ! 
mediums of communication on calling at the houses of 
friends. When and where visiting cards first came into v 
Europe is a matter of some uncertainty. It is probabl 
ever, that they were first used in Germany—and as earl) 
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and refined taste, visiting cards were furnished with deli¬ 
cate engravings, frequently masterpieces of that art, showing 
some fanciful landscape, or a view of the town or place where 
the person resided. A further stage in tbe development of this 
custom was the autograph signature at the foot of the card 
beneath the engraved view. England followed the lead of 
France, and visiting cards became a universal fashion in Europe 
towards the close of the 18th century. But though in almost 
every European country there are variations in the size and 
shape of the card and the way of describing the quality of the 
person whom it represents, tbe modem tendency is everywhere 
in favour of simplicity and the avoidance of ostentation. 

della Stampe in Rome and theMifseo Civico in Venice. 

VISOKO (or Visoki) , a town of Bosnia, on the river Bosna, 
15 m. N.W. of Serajevo by rail. Pop. (1895), about 5000. 
Visoko has a brisk trade in leather, carpets and tobacco. 

Between the 13th and 16th centuries Visoko was only second 
to Jajce as a stronghold of the Bosnian rulers. There were 
fortified palaces at Sul jecka, and Bobovac, among the mountains 
on the north. Bobovac, which had withstood many previous 
assaults, was betrayed to the Turks in 1463; at Sutjecka there 
is a Franciscan monastery, founded in i3Qr, often razed by the 
Turks, and finally rebuilt in 1821. Just below Visoko lay the 
town of Podvisoko, called Sotio Visochi by the Ragusans, which 
was the chief mart of the country from 1348 to 1430. 

VISOR (also spelled viser, vizor, vizard or visard), a term now 
used generally of the various forms of movable face-guards in 
the helmet of medieval and later times. It meant properly 
a mask for the face, and is an adaptation of the O.Fr. 
visiere, mod. visiere, as is seen by the M.E. forms viser, visere. 
It is thus to be referred to the Fr. vis, face, Lat. visits, from 
videre, to see. In this sense the word “ visor ” is modern, the 
movable guard for the upper part of the face being known as 
an “ aventail ” or “ ventail,” and that foi; the lower part a 
“ beaver ” (see Helmet). 

VISTULA (Ger. Weichsel, Polish Wish), one of the chief rivers 
of Europe, rising in Austria and flowing first through Russian 

Silesia on the northern slopes of the West Beskiden range of 
the Carpathian mountains. 



Shifting banks form a serious impediment to navigation, and 
these and floods (principally in spring and midsummer) necessitate 
careful works of regulation. The river is ice-bound at Warsaw, 
on an average, from about the 20th of December to the 10th of 
March. The navigation of the Vistula is considerable up to Cracow, 

Poland (?.».) and Prussia. ^For "small craft it is navigable above 
up to the Austro-German frontier, where the Przemsa 
:rs it. This river and the Pilica, Bzura, Brahe, Schwarzwasser and 
le are the chief left-bank tributaries; on the right the Vistula 
ives the Skawa, Raba, Dunajec, Wisloka and San before reach- 


russia. The Brahe t 
istula to the Netze ; 
.s total length is abi 


he Oder. The river is rich in fish. 
, and its drainage area approaches 
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VITALIANUS, bishop of Rome from 657 to 672, succeeded 
Eugenius I. and was followed by Adeodatus. In the mono- 
thelite controversy then raging he acted with cautious reserve, 
refraining at least from express condemnation of the Typus 
of Constans II. The chief episode in his uneventful pontificate 
was the visit of Constans to Rome; the pope received him 
“ almost with religious honours,” a deference which he requited 
by stripping all the brazen ornaments of the city—even to the 
tiles of the Pantheon—and sending them to Constantinople. 
Archbishop Theodore was sent to Canterbury by Vitalian. 

VITEBSK, a government of western Russia, with the govern¬ 
ment of Pskov on the N., Smolensk on the E., Mogilev, Minsk 
and Vilna on the S., and Courland and Livonia on the W., 
having an area of 16,978 sq. m. Except on its south-eastern 
and northern borders, where there are low hills, deeply eroded 
by the rivers, its surface is mostly flat, or slightly undulating, 
and more than a million acres are occupied by immense marshes, 
while there are as many as 2500 small lakes. It is mainly 
built up of Devonian red sandstones and red clays, but tbe 
Carboniferous formations—both the Lower, characterized 
by layers of coal, and the Upper—crop out in the east. The 
whole is covered with Glacial and post-Glacial formations, in 
which remains of extinct mammals and stone implements are 
found in large quantities. There are numerous burial-mounds 
containing bones and iron implements and ornaments. The 
soil is for the most part unproductive. The W. Dvina rises 
not far from the north-eastern angle of the government, and 
flows through it, or along its southern boundary, for 530 m. 
From its confluence with tbe Kasplya, i.e. for more than 450 m., 
it is navigable; and, through a tributary, the Ulyanka, it is 
connected with the Dnieper by the Berezina Canal. The 
Mezha and Kasplya, tributaries of the W. Dvina, are navigable 
in spring. The climate is relatively mild, the average yearly 
temperature at the city of Vitebsk being 40° F. (January r6°-4; 
July 64°-3). The population was estimated at 1,740,700 in 
1906. The government is divided into eleven districts, the 
chief towns of which are Vitebsk, Drisa, Dvinsk, formerly Diina- 
burg, Gorodok, Lepel, Lyutsyn, Nevel, Polotsk, Ryezhitsa, 
Sebezh and Velizh. 

VITEBSK, a town of Russia, capital of the government of 
the same name, on both banks of the W. Dvina, and on the 
railway from Smolensk to Riga, 85 m. N.W. from the former. 
Pop. (1885) 54,676; (1897) 65,871. It is an old town, with 
decaying mansions of the nobility, and dirty Jewish quarters, 
half of its inhabitants being Jews. There are two cathedrals, 
founded in 1664 and 1777 respectively. The church of St 
Elias, a fine example of the Old Russian style of architecture, 
founded in 1643, was burned down in 1904. The manufactures 
are insignificant, and the poorer classes support themselves by 
gardening, boat-building and the flax trade, while the merchants 
carry on an active business with Riga in com, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, sugar and timber. 

Vitebsk (Dbesk, Vitbesk and Vitepesk) is mentioned for 
the first time in 1021, when it belonged to the Polotsk princi¬ 
pality. Eighty years later it became the chief town of a separate 
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principality, and so continued until 1320, when it came under 
the dominion of the Lithuanians. In the 16th century it fell 
to Poland. Under the privileges granted to the city by the 
Polish sovereigns it flourished, but it soon began to suffer from 
the wars between Russia and Poland, during which it was 
thrice taken by the Russians and burned. Russia annexed it 
finally in 

VITELLI, V1TELL0ZZ0 ( ?-rso2), Italian condottiere. 
Together with his father, Niccolo, tyrant of Cittii di Castello, 
and his brothers, who were all soldiers of fortune, he instituted 
a new type of infantry armed with sword and pike to resist the 
German men-at-arms, and also a corps of mounted infantry 
armed with arquebuses. Vitellozzo took service with Florence 
against Pisa, and later with the French in Apulia (1496) and 
with the Orsini faction against Pope Alexander VI. In 1500 
Vitellozzo and the Orsini made peace'with the pope, and the 
latter’s son Cesarc Borgia, being determined to crush the petty 
tyrants of Romagna and consolidate papal power in that 
province, took the condotlieri into his service. Vitellozzo 
distinguished himself in many engagements, and in 1501 he 
advanced against Florence, moved as much by a desire to avenge 
his brother Paolo, who while in the service of the republic had 
been suspected of treachery and put to death (1499), as by 
Cesare’s orders. In fact, while the latter was actually nego¬ 
tiating with the republic, Vitelli seized Arezzo. Forced by 
Borgia and the French, much against his will, to give up the 
city, he began from that moment to nurture hostile feelings 
towards his master and to aspire to independent rule. He took 
part with the Orsini, Oliverotto da Fermo and other captains 
in the conspiracy of La Magione against the Borgia; but 
mutual distrust and the incapacity of the leaders before Cesare’s 
energy and the promise of French help, brought the plot to 
naught, and Vitelli and other condottieri, hoping to ingratiate 
themselves with Cesare once more, seized Senigallia in his name. 
There they were decoyed by him and arrested while their 
troops were out of reach, and Vitelli and Oliverotto were 
strangled tbat same night (31st of December 1502). 

See vol. iii. of E. Ricotti’s Storia della compasnie ii ventura (Turin, 
1845). in which Domenichi’s MS. Vila di Vitellozzo Vitelli is quoted; 
C. Yriarte, Cesar Borgia (Paris, 1889); P. Villari, Life and Times 
of N. Machtavelli (English ed., London, 1892); see also under 
Alexander VI. and Cesare Borgia. 

VITELLIUS, AULUS, Roman emperor from the 2nd of 
January to the 22nd of December a.d. 69, was bom. on the 
24th of September a.d. 15. He was the son of Lucius Vitel- 
lius, who had been consul and governor of Syria under Tiberius. 
Aulus was consul in 48, and (perhaps in 60-61) proconsul of 
Africa, in which capacity he is said to have acquitted himself 
with credit. Under Galba, to the general astonishment, at 
the end of 68 he was chosen to command the army of Lower 
Germany, and here he made himself popular with his subalterns 
and with the soldiers by outrageous prodigality and excessive 
good nature, which soon proved fatal to order and discipline. 
Far from being ambitious or scheming, he was lazy and self- 
indulgent, fond of eating and drinking, and owed his elevation 
to the throne to Caecina and Valens, commanders of two legions 
on the Rhine. Through these two men a military revolution 
was speedily accomplished, and early in 69 Vitellius was pro¬ 
claimed emperor at Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne), or, more 
accurately, emperor of the armies of Upper and Lower Ger¬ 
many. In fact, he was never acknowledged as emperor by 
the entire Roman world, though at Rome the senate accepted 
him and decreed to him the usual imperial honours. He 
advanced into Italy at the head of a licentious and ruffianly 
soldiery, and Rome became the scene of riot and massacre, 
gladiatorial shows and extravagant feasting. As soon as it 
was known that the armies of the East, Dalmatia and Ulyricum 
bad declared for Vespasian, Vitellius, deserted by many of his 
adherents, would have resigned the title of emperor. It was 
said that the terms of resignation had actually been agreed 
upon with Primus, one of Vespasian’s chief supporters, but 
the praetorians refused to allow him to carry out the agreement, 


!+7 

and forced him to return to the palace, when he was on his way 
to deposit the insignia of empire in the temple of Concord. 

out of some miserable hiding-place, driven to tbe fatal Gemonian 
stairs, and there struck down. “ Yet I was once your emperor,” 
were the last and, as far as we know, the noblest words of 
Vitellius. During his brief administration Vitellius showed 
indications of a desire to govern wisely, but he was completely 
under the control of Valens and Caccina, who for their own 
ends encouraged him in a course of vicious excesses which threw 
his better qualities into the background. 

See Tacitus, Histories', Suetonius, Vitellius', Dio Cassius Ixv.; 
Merivale, Hist, of the Romans under the Empire, chs. 56, 57; 
H. Schiller, Geschichtc der romischen Kaiserseit, i. pt. 1; W. A. Spooner’s 
ed. of the Histories of Tacitus (introduction); B. W. Henderson, 
Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire, AT). 69-70 (1908). 

VITERBO, a city and episcopal see of the province of Rome, 
Italy, 54 m. by rail N.N.W. of Rome, 1073 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901) 17,344 (town), 21,238 (commune). It lies on the 
old high road between Florence and Rome, and besides the 
railway to Rome it has a branch line (25 m.) going N.E. to 
Attigliano, on the railway from Rome to Florence. It is 
picturesquely surrounded by luxuriant gardens, and enclosed 
by walls and towers, which date partly from the Lombard 
period. The streets are paved with large lava blocks, of which 
the town is also built. It has many picturesque medieval 
towers and other edifices (the Palazzo degli Alessandri is perhaps 
the most interesting), for which indeed it is one of the best 
towns in central Italy, and some elegant fountains; among 
the latter may be mentioned the Gothic Fontana Grande (1279, 
restored in 1424) and Fontana della Rocca by Vignola (1566). 
The citadel (Rocca) itself, erected by Cardinal Albomoz in 
1345, is now a barrack. The Palazzo Patrizi is a building of 
the early Renaissance in the Florentine style. The cathedral, 
a fine basilica, of the 12th (?) century, with columns and fantastic 
capitals of the period, originally flat-roofed and later vaulted, 
with 16th-century restorations, contains the tomb of Pope 
John XXI., and has a Gothic campanile in black and white 
stone. It is more probable that it was S. Silvestro (now Chiesa 
del Gesu) and not the cathedral that, in 1271, was the scene 
of the murder, on the steps of the high altar, during public 
worship, of Henry, son of Richard of Cornwall, by Guy de 
Montfort (see Dante, Inf. xii. 118). In front of the cathedral 
Pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas Breakspear) compelled the emperor 
Frederick I. to hold his stirrup as his vassal. The old epis¬ 
copal palace with a double loggia built on to it (recently 
restored to its original form) is a Gothic building of the 13th 
century, in which numerous conclaves have been held. The 
church of S. Rosa exhibits the embalmed body of that saint, 
a native of Viterbo, who died in her eighteenth year, after 
working various miracles and having distinguished herself by 
her invectives against Frederick II. (1251), some ruins of whose 
palace, destroyed after his death, exist. 5. Francesco, a Gothic 
church (before 1256), contains the fine Gothic tombs of Popes 
Clement IV. and Adrian V., and has an external pulpit of 
the 15th century. The town also contains a few small Roman¬ 
esque churches (S. Maria Nuova, S. Andrea, S. Giovanni in 
Zoccoli, S. Sisto, &c.) and several other Gothic churches. 

one of the earliest campanili of any size in Italy (9th century). 
The town hall, with a medieval tower and a 15th-century 
portico, contains some Etruscan sarcophagi from sites in the 
neighbourhood, and a few good paintings. At one corner of 
the picturesque square in front of it is a Roman sarcophagus 
with a representation of the hunt of Meleager, with an inscrip- 

Roman noble laid siege to Viterbo in 1137. Close by is the 
elegant Gothic facade of S. Maria della Salute, in white and 
red marble with sculptures. The Gothic cloisters of S. Maria 
della Verita just outside the town are strikingly beautiful. 
The church contains frescoes by Lorenzo da Viterbo (r469) and 
a fine majolica pavement. A mile and a half to the north-east 
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is the handsome early Renaissance pilgrimage church of the 
Madonno della Quercia; the facade is adorned with three 
lunettes hy Andrea della Robhia. The fine wooden roof of 
the interior is hy Antonio da Sangallo the younger (1519-25). 
The adjoining monastery has a pleasing cloistered court. A 
mile and a quarter farther is the town of Bagnaia, with the 
Villa Lante, still belonging to the family of that name, with 
fine fountains and heautiful trees, ascribed to Vignola. The 
inhabitants of Viterbo are chiefly dependent on agriculture; 
hemp is a specialty of the district, and tohacco and various 
grains are largely grown, as well as the olive and the vine. 
There are in the vicinity numerous mineral springs; the warm 
sulphur spring of Bollicame, about 2 m. off, is alluded to hy 
Dante {Inf. xiv. 79). 

Viterho is hy some identified with Surrina nova, which is 
only mentioned in inscriptions, while some place it at the 
sulphur springs, called the Bollicame, to the west of Viterbo 
on the line of the Via Cassia, where Roman remains exist. 
This might well be the site of the Roman town. Here the 
Via Cassia was joined by the Via Ciminia, passing east of the 
Lacus Ciminius, while a road hranched off to Ferentum. See 
E. Bormann in Corp. Inzer. Lot. xi. (Berlin, 1888), p. 454; 
H. Nissen, Ilalische Landeskunde (Berlin, 1902), ii. 343. The 
forgeries of the Dominican Annio da Viterbo (d. 1502) were 
directed to prove that Viterho was the site of the Fanum 
Voltumnae (see, however, Montefiascone). There are no 
archaeological remains in Viterbo itself, except a few courses 
of masonry under the bridge which connects the cathedral 
with the city, near the cathedral, possibly the pier of an older 
bridge. But the site is not unreasonably considered to he 
ancient, and the name to be derived from Vctus urbs; tombs, 
too, have heen found in the neighbourhood, and it is not an 


of Alava. Its oldest part, the Campillo or Villa-Suso, occupies 
the top of the hill; some of the walls and towers hy which it 
was formerly defended still remain. Below it is Vitoria Antigua, 
with narrow tortuous lanes; on the still lower level ground is 
the modem town, with wide streets, an arcaded market-place 
and shady promenades. The cathedral of Santa Maria in the 
Campillo dates from 1181, hut has heen considerably spoiled 
by late additions: the church of San Miguel also dates from the 
12th century; it has an exceptionally beautiful altar, carved in 
wood hy J. Velazquez and G. Hernandez, in the 16th century. 
The town hall and the palace of the provincial assemhly contain 
some fine paintings and interesting relics connected with the 
history of Alava. Vitoria, from its favourable position on the 
main lines from Madrid to France and to the port of San Sebas¬ 
tian, is an important centre of trade in wine, wool, horses, mules 
and hardware; other industries are paper-making, carriage- 
huilding, cahinet-making, tanning and the manufacture of 
earthenware. There is a branch railway from Vitoria to 
Villarreal. The city is lighted by electricity; its trade and 
population have largely increased since 1875. 

Vitoria was founded in 581 by Leovigild, king of the Visi¬ 
goths; hut its importance dates from the 10th century. In 
1181 Sancho the Wise of Navarre granted it a charter and forti¬ 
fied it. 

Battle of Vitoria. —For the operations which preceded the 
hattle of Vitoria see Peninsular War. On June 21st, 1813, 
the French army in Spain (ahout 65,000 men with 150 guns), 
under King Joseph Bonaparte, held an extended position in the 
basin of Vitoria, south (with the exception of the extreme right) 
of the river Zadorra. The left rested on the heights of I’uehla, 
north of the Puebla Pass, and Puebla de Arganzon, through 
which ran the Miranda-Vitoria-Bayonne road, Joseph’s line of 
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in all probability, constituted an essential feature in the Scottish 
forts. Except on the hypothesis of buttresses of a similar 
kind, it is impossible to explain the vast quantities of loose 
stones which arc found both inside and outside many of the 
vitrified walls. 

The method by which the fusion of such extensive fortifications 
was produced has excited much conjecture. Williams main¬ 
tained that the builders found out, either during the process 
of smelting bog-ore, or whilst offering sacrifices, the power of 
fire in vitrifying stone, and that they utilized this method to 
cement and strengthen their defences. This view has been 
keenly controverted, and it has been suggested that the vitrified 

an hypothesis long since abandoned; that they are not so 
much forts as vitrified sites, and that the vitrescence was 
produced by fires lighted during times of invasion, or in 
religious celebrations; and, lastly, that if they were forts they 
must originally have been built of wood and stone, and that 
their present appearance is due to their heing set on fire by 
a besieging enemy. The theory of Williams has, with modi¬ 
fications, been accepted by the principal authorities. It is 
supported by the following facts:— 

(1) The idea of strengthening walls by means of fire is not sin- 
burnt-earth enclosure of Aztalan, in Wisconsin, and the vitrified 

Primary rocks, particularly the schists, gneisses and traps, which 
contain large quantities of potash and soda, can be readily fused in 
the open air by means of wood fires—the alkali of the wood serving 
in some measure as a flux. (3) The walls are chiefly vitrified at 
the weakest points, the naturally inaccessible parts being un¬ 
vitrified. (4) When the forts have been placed on materials prac¬ 
tically infusible, as on the quartzose conglomerates of the Old 
Red Sandstone, as at Craig Fhadraic, and on the limestones of 
Dun Mac Uisneachain, pieces of fusible rocks have been selected and 
carried to the top from a considerable distance. (5) The vitrified 
walls of the Scottish forts are invariably formed of small stones 

parts, which are not vitrified, are built of large blocks. (6) Many 
of the continental forts are so constructed that the fire must have 

being Erected.™ (^Va’uhrile.^n an anal^Rwhich 


J. Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times (1886); C. MacLagan, The 
Hill Forts of Ancient Scotland-, Thomas Aitkcn, Trans. Inverness 
Scientific Soc. vol. i.; Charles Proctor, Chemical Analysts of Vitri¬ 
fied Stones from Tap o'Noth and Dmuieer (Huntly Field Club); 
various papers in Proceedings of Soc. Antiq. Scot, (.since 1903 'ihe 
Scottish Historical Review) and Proceedings of Royal Irish Academy, 
R. Munro, Prehistoric Scotland (1899); G. Chalmers, Caledonia 
(new ed„ 7 vols., Paisley, 1887-94); Murray’s Handbook to Scotland 
(1903 cd.); Leonhard, Archiv fur Mineralogie, vol. i.; Virchow, 
Ztschr. fur Ethnologie, vols. iii. and iv.; Schaaffhausen, Verhand- 
lungen der deulsch. anthrop. Gesellschaft (1881); Kohl, Vcrhand. d. 
deutsch. anthrop. Gesellschaft (1883); Thuot, La Forteresse vilrifiee 
du Puy ie Gaudy, &c.\ De NadaiUac, Les Premiers Ilommes, vol. i.; 
Memoires de la Soc. Antiq. de France, vol. xxxviii., Hildebrand, 
De forhistonska folken i Europa (Stockholm, 1880); Behla, Die 
vorgeschichtlichen Rundwalle im ostlichen Deutschland (Berlin, 188S); 
Oppermann and Schuchhardt, A tlas vorgeschuhttieher Befestigungen 
in Niedersachen (Hanover, 1888-98); Zschiesche, Die vorgeschirht- 
lichen Burgen und Walle im Thuringer Zentralbecken (Halle, 1889); 
Bug, Schlesische Heidenschanzen (Grottkau, 1890); Gohausen, Die 
Befestigungsweisen der Vorzeit und des MittdaUers (Wiesbaden, 1898). 

(R. Mu.*) 

VITRIOL, a name given to sulphuric acid and to certain 
sulphates. Oil of vitriol is concentrated sulphuric acid. Blue 
or Roman vitriol is copper sulphate; green vitriol, ferrous 
sulphate (copperas); white vitriol, zinc sulphate; and vitriol 
of Mars is a basic iron sulphate. 

VITRUVIUS (Marcus Vitruvius Pollio), Roman architect 
and engineer, author of a celebrated work on architecture. 
Nothing is known concerning him except what can be gathered 
from his own writings. Owing to the discovery of inscriptions 
relating to the Gens Vitruvia at Formiae in Campania (Mola di 
Gaeta), it has been suggested that he was a native of that city, 
and he has been less reasonably connected with Verona on the 
strength of an existing arch of the 3rd century, which is inscribed 
with the name of a later architect of the same family name— 
“ Lucius Vitruvius Cerdo, a freedman of Lucius.” From 
Vitruvius himself we learn that he was appointed, in the reign 
of Augustus, together with three others, a superintendent of 
balistae and other military engines, a post which, he says, he 
owed to the friendly influence of the emperor’s sister, probably 
Octavia {De Architectura, i. pref.). In another passage (v. 1) he 
describes a basilica and adjacent aedes Augusti, erf which he was 
the architect. From viii. 3 it has been supposed that he had 





itruvius was the chief authority studied by architi 
.'cry point his precepts were accepted as final. In 
failure to understand his meaning led to curie 
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'ty studied by architects, and in I Bk - v .ui- is on hydraulic engineering, and the preface 
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L the centre of a fertile district, with the largest wine trade in Caffaro,” in Archn 
icily. Pop. (1901) 30,832 (town), 32,219 (commune). commerce du Leva, 

VITTORIO, a town and episcopal residence of the province Lcvantchanieh 
f Treviso, Venetia, Italy, 25 m. by rail N. of Treviso, 466 ft. Modern Geography 
bove sea-level. Pop. (1901) 2977 (town), 19,133 (commune), 
t is a summer resort, with subhur and saline snrintrs (ei-8° to VIVARINI. tin 
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(1523). While in England he resided at Corpus Christi College, I symir 
Oxford, where he was made doctor of laws and lectured (H = 
on philosophy. Having declared himself against the king’s | Wher 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon, he lost the royal favour and 
was confined to his house for six weeks. On his release he 
withdrew to Bruges, where he devoted himself to the com¬ 
position of numerous works, chiefly directed against the schol¬ 
astic philosophy and the preponderant authority of Aristotle. 

The most important of his treatises is the De Gauds corruptarum 
Arlium, which has been ranked with Bacon’s Organon. He 
died at Bruges on the 6th of May 1540. 

A complete edition of his works was published by Gregorio 
Mayans y Siscar (Valencia, 1782). Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin s 
Luis Vtves y la filosofia del renacimiento (Madrid. 1903) is a valuable 


y and are usually bladed^ in habit; they are soft 
flexible and sectile The specific gravity is 2-6. 
raltered and containing no ferric oxide, the mineral 
less, but 011 exposure to the light it very soon becomes 
of a characteristic indigo-blue colour. Crystals were first found 
in Cornwall (at Wheal Jane, near Truro, associated with 
pyrrhotite) by J. G. Vivian, after whom the species was named 
hy A. G. Werner in 1817. The mineral had, however, been 
earlier known as a blue powdery substance, called “ blue iron- 
earth,” met with in peat-bogs, in bog iron-ore, or with fossil 
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VIVIAN, RICHARD HDSSEY VIVIAN, ist Baron (1775- 
1842). British cavalry leader, came of a C 
cated at Harrow and Exeter College, Oxford, Vivian entered 
the army in 1793, and less than a year later became a captain 
in the 28th foot. Under Lord Moira he served in the campaign 
of 1794 in Flanders and Holland. At the end of the expedition, 
the 2Sth bore a distinguished part in Lord Cathcart's artion of 
Gueldermalsen. In 1798 Vivian was transferred to the jtl 
Light Dragoons (now Hussars), and in Sir Ralph Abercromby’: 
division was present at the battles of Bergen and Alkmaar (1 pt 1 
September to 6th October 1799). In 1800 he received hi 
majority, and in 1804 he became lieut.-colonel of the 7th. Ii 
command of this regiment he sailed to join Baird at Corunna i. 
1808, and took part in Lord Paget’s cavalry fights at Sahagun 
and Benavcntc. During the retreat of Moore’s ar 
were constantly employed with the rearguard, 
present at Corunna, and returned with the 
army to England. It was not until iate in 1813 that the 7th 
returned to the Peninsula, and Vivian (now colonel and A.D.C. 
to t he prince regent) was soon taken away to command a cavalry 
brigade under Hill. With this corps he served throughout 
the fighting on the Nive (pth-i3th December). At the begin¬ 
ning of 1814 he was transferred to a cavalry brigade of Beres- 
ford’s corps, and took a marked part in the artion of Gave de 
l’au and the battle of Orthes. In the advance on Toulouse 
Vivian fought a brilliant action at Crois d’Oradc on the Ers 
(8th April), when he was very severely wounded, 
beginning of 1815 he was made K.C.B.; he had been 
general for several months. In April Sir Hussey Vi 
appointed to command a brigade of Uxbridge’s cavalry, and 
at Waterloo his regiments, with those of Vandeleur’s brigade, 
made the final charge of the day between Hougoumont and La 
Ilaye Sainte, sweeping everything before them. This service 
was rewarded by the thanks of both houses of parliament, 
the K.C.H. and the orders of Maria Theresa and St Vladimir 
from the emperors of Austria and Russia. He sat in the 
House of Commons as member for Truro from 1821 to 1831; 
he was then made commander of the forces in Ireland, and 
given the G.C.H. In 1835 he became master-general of the 
ordnance. In 1837 he received the G.C.B., and in 1841, being 
then M.P. for East Cornwall, was created Baron Vivian in the 
English peerage. A year later he died at Baden-Baden. He 
was twice married (first in 1804), and the title descended in the 
direct line. His natural son, Sir Robert John Hussey Vivian 
(1802-1887), was a famous soldier in India, who in 1857 was 
made K.C.B. and in 1871 G.C.B., having previously attained the 
rank of general. 

VIVIANITE, a mineral consisting of hydrated iron phosphate 
Fe s (P0i);-|-8H»0, crystallizing in the monoclinic system. The 
crystals possess a perfect cleavage parallel to the plane of 


.. (L. J. S.) 

VIVISECTION, literally the cutting ( sectio) of living (vims) 
animals, a word which might be applied to all surgical operations 
whether practised upon the lower animals or on man. As 
' mally used, however, it has exclusive reference to 
experiments upon the lower animals undertaken for the advance¬ 
ment of medical sciences. There are a number of people who, 
calling themselves anti-vivisectionists, strongly object to these 
riments on the lower animals; and it must be conceded 
the humane reasons which they advance against it 
only be set aside as “ sentimental ” if considerations of 
ider humanity can show that the arguments of the anti¬ 
supporters of vivisection, properly considered, must not be 
confused with those who would make a barbarous use of this 
means of research. What is at stake here is the right to use it 
properly and at all. It would be possible for cruelty of an 
unnecessary kind to result if (he practice of vivisection were 
unrestricted; and the purpose of this article is to give some 
account of the method of experiments on animals as sanctioned 
by law in the United Kingdom, and to justify that method by 
setting forth the chief historical discoveries that have been 
made by the help of vivisection. Such experiments have for 
their object the advancement of the sciences of physiology 
and pathology. From the earliest periods experimental vivi¬ 
sections have occasionally been practised, but before the days 
of anaesthetics it was difficult to execute them, and not less 
difficult to draw conclusions. The invention of anaesthetics 
has greatly extended the scope of the experimental method, 
because an animal can be kept unconscious and quiet, without 
even a quiver of a-muscle, during prolonged operations. Further, 
the introduction of the antiseptic method has made it possible 
to subject all tissues and regions of the body to surgical inter¬ 
ference, and this has also had the effect of increasing the possi¬ 
bilities of experimental research. 
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I. Methods Employed. —The present act relating to experi¬ 
ments on animals was passed in 1876. At that time the 
majority of these experiments were physiological. There was, 
it may be fairly said, no such thing as bacteriology, no general 
following up of Pasteur’s work. A few experiments were made 
in pathology, for instance in tubercle; and a few in surgery, 
in pharmacology, and in the action of poisons, especially snake 
venom. But the chief use of experiments 011 animals was for 
the advancement of physiology. The evidence given before the 
Royal Commission (1873) was almost entirely on physiological 
matters, on the discoveries of Ilarvey, Bell, Magendie and 
Claude Bernard, on the Handbook for the 'Physiological Laboratory , 
and so forth. The act, therefore, was drafted with a view to 
physiology, without much concern for pathology, and without 
foreknowledge of bacteriology. At the time of writing (1910), 
95% of the experiments are inoculations. Every experi¬ 
ment must be made in a registered place open to govern¬ 
ment inspection. But inoculation experiments are sometimes 
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permitted in non-registered places, for the immediate study of 
outbreaks of disease, or in circumstances which render it im¬ 
practicable to use a registered place. Every experiment must 
be made under a licence; and every application for a licence 
must be recommended by the signatures of two out of a small 
body of authorities specified in the act—presidents of certain 
learned societies and professors of certain universities and 
colleges. The word “ experiment ” is not allowed to cover 
the use of more than one animal. 

Most experiments are made not under a licence alone, but 
under a licence plus one or more certificates, and the wording 
and working of these certificates must be clearly understood, 
because it is over tbem that the question arises as to the amount 
of pain inflicted by these experiments. Under the licence alone, 
the animal must be kept under an anaesthetic during tbe whole 
of the experiment; and “if the pain is likely to continue after 
the effect of the anaesthetic has ceased, or if any serious injury 
has been inflicted on the animal,” it must be killed forthwith 
under the anaesthetic. Thus, under the licence alone, it is 
impossible to make an inoculation; for the experiment consists, 
not in the introduction of the needle under the skin, hut in the 
observation of the results of the inoculation. A guinea-pig 
inoculated with tubercle cannot be kept under an anaesthetic 
till the disease appears. The disease is the experiment, and it 
is therefore an experiment made without an anaesthetic, and 
not authorized by the licence alone. Again, under the licence 
alone it would have been impossible to work out the thyroid 
treatment of myxoedema, or the facts of cerebral localization. 
For to remove the thyroid gland, or to remove a portion of the 
surface of the brain, is to inflict a serious injury on the animal. 
The operation is done under profound anaesthesia—it would 
be impracticable otherwise; the wound is treated and dressed 
by the antiseptic method—suppuration would invalidate the 
result. But a serious injury has been inflicted. Nevertheless, 
the animal must not be killed forthwith: the result must be 
watched. These and the like experiments cannot therefore 
be made under the licence alone. For the removal of such 
disabilities as these, the act empowers the home secretary to 
allow certain certificates, to be held with the licence. They 
must be recommended by two signatures, and various restrictions 
are put upon them by the home secretary. On July ir, r8g8, 
the home secretary was asked, in the House of Commons, what 
were the conditions and regulations attached by tbe Home Office 
to licences and certificates; and he answered— 



The home secretary attaches to licences and certificates such 
endorsements as he thinks fit. The bare text of the act, now 
thirty-four years old, is a very different thing from the administra¬ 
tion of the act; and the present writer is in a position to say that 
the act is administered with great strictness, under a careful 
system of inquiry and reference. 

The certificates are distinguished as A, B, C, E, F.E and F. 
Certificate D, which permitted the testing, by experiments, of 
" former discoveries alleged to have been made,” has fallen into 
disuse. Certificate C permits experiments to be made by way 
of illustration of lectures. They must be made under tbe 
provisions contained in the act as to the use of anaesthetics. 
Certificates E and EE permit experiments on dogs or cats; 
certificate F permits experiments on horses, asses or mules. 


These certificates are linked with Certificate A or Certificate B. 
It is round these two certificates, A and B, that the controversy 
as to the pain caused by experiments on animals is maintained. 



From this brief account of the chief provisions of the act, we 
come to consider the general method of experiments on animals 
in the United Kingdom, and the question of the infliction of pain 
on them. The figures for a representative year may be given. 
The total number of licensees in rgog, in England and Scotland, 
was 483: of whom 135 performed no experiments during the 
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the pulmonary artery to the lung, and there is attenuated; thence, 
mixed with air, it is carried through the pulmonary vein to tbe 
left side of the heart. Which thing no man hitherto has noted or 
left on record, though it is most worthy of the observance of all 
men. . . . And this is as true as truth itself; for if you will look 
not only in the dead body but also in the living animal, you will 
always find this pulmonary vein full of blood, which assuredly it 
would not be if it were designed only for air and vapours. . . . 
Verily I pray you, O candid reader, studious of authority, but more 
studious of truth, to make experiment on animals. You will find 
the pulmonary vein full of blood, not air or fuligo, as these men cajl 
it, God help them.” Harvey’s treatise De Motu Cordis et Sanguinis 
m Antmahbus was published at Frankfort in 1621. It begins thus: 
“ When by many dissections of living animals, as they came to 
hand ,—Cum multis vtvorum dissectiombus , uti ad manutn dabantur , 
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jhtened physiological writers ” (Beaumont’s preface to 
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iucous membrane of the stomachs of animals after death: 


lows of this part of physiology: “ Among the researches of 
st thirty years, those bearing on the circulation of the blood 
take an important place, both for their physiological interest 
)r the weighty influence they have exerted on our knowledge 
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as, beside its work in digestion, has an 44 internal secretion”: 
t, like the thyroid gland and the suprarenal capsules, helps 
;p the balance of the general chemistry of the whole body, 
iwr Schafer, writing in 1894, says on this subject: 44 It 
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and other centres in the neighbourhood of the respiratory cent 
He showed also that the cerebellum is concerned with the equilib 
tion and co-ordination of the muscles; that an animal, a few days c 
deprived of sensation and consciousness by removal of the cereb 
hemispheres, was yet able to stand and to move forward, but wl 
the cerebellum also was removed, lost all power of co-ordinat: 
(Recherches experimcntales, Paris, 1842). And from the observatit 
made by him and by others, it was found that the semicircular can 
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(See Cholera.) 

9. Bubonic Plague .—The Bacillus pestis was discovered in 1894 
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is prepared which has been such a 

„ _ _... „__j 01 diphtheria. This serum for the 

treatment of epidemic meningitis was first used in the spring of 

SeCC 

before the use of the serum.'' *0f 4000 cases m New York in 1904. 
75% died; Baker reports from Greater New York 2113 cases with 
1636 deaths, giving 77-4% mortality; Chalmers reports from 
Glasgow (1907) 998 rases with 683 deaths, giving 68-4% mortality; 
Bailie reports in Belfast (1907) 623 cases with 493 deaths, giving 
79-2% mortality: Ker reports that in the Edinburgh epidemic there 
was 78% mortality; Robertson reports from Leith (1907) 62 cases 
with 74*4% mortality; Tumour reports from the Transvaal 200 
cases with 74% mortality. Amongst patients treated in hospitals 
the death-rate was no better. Of 202 cases in Ruchill Hospital, 
79-2% died; of 108 cases in Edinburgh Fever Hospital, 




and Dunn reports that in the Boston Children’s fiospiital, during t 
eight years 1899-1907, the mortality varied from 69% to 80 ‘ 
Contrast with these the results in cases treated with Flexner’s ai 





Cases. 

Died. 

Mortality 

City Hospital, Cincinnati. 

Dr Dunn, Boston .. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore . 
Rhode Island Hospital 

Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland . 
Edinburgh Fever Hospital. 

Mount Sinai Hospital (Children) 
Municipal Hospital, Philadelphia 
Belfast Fever Hospital 

40 

33 

15 

13 

3I-I 

i8*l 

35-2 

377 

13*3 

g;7 


imature proteosoma, &c , not one contained a single 
1 cell. . . . Ten mosquitoes fed on the sparrow with 
proteosoma contained 1009 pigmented cells, or an average 
ch. Ten mosquitoes fed on the sparrow with moderate 
proteosoma. contained 292 pigmented cells, or an average of 29 each. 
Ten mosquitoes fed on the sparrow with no proteosoma contained 
> pigmented cells.". 

By these, and the like observations it was made practically certain 
tat malaria is transmitted from man to man by a special kind of 
osquito. Then came the final experiments on man. In 1900 

- imbo.n, Low and Terzi made their famous experiment on them¬ 
selves in the neighbourhood of Ostia. They put up a little mosquito- 
proof hut in a neighbourhood “saturated with malaria.” In this 
little hut they lived through the whole of the malaria season, 
without taking a grain of quinine, and not one of them had a touch 
of the fever. Then another experiment was made. A consignment 
oi mosquitoes containing blood from a case of malaria was sent from 
n ime to the London School of Tropical Medicine. Dr Manson and 

• Warren then submitted themselves to being bitten by these 

isquitoes, and in due time suffered malarial fever. On these proven 
._jts was founded the whole plan of campaign against malaria. 
The nature, habits and breeding-places of the mosquito of malaria 
{Anopheles maculipennis ) have been studied with infinite care, and 

- — -thoroughly recognized. The task is to destroy its eggs and 

-. ae, to break the cycle of its life, and to do away with its 

favourite breeding-places. 

14. Yellow Fever. — A special mosquito . (Stegomyia) conveys 
r ellow fever from man to man. The germ, like the germ of rabies, 
las not yet been made visible under the microscope. It is. probably 
--Hjjjj S pi roc haete, which undergoes a slow evolution in 




_ __ D _ ..._ . r themselves. Similar results have been 

obtained with similar treatment in France and Germany. “ From 
these figures,” says Dr Robb, “ it will be seen that the death-rate in 
cases not treated with scrum averaged some 75 %. This has been 
reduced in cases treated with the serum to less than half, and in 
many instances much below that figure.” “ My own experience I 
has been that of 275 cases under my care in hospital, before the use 
of the serum was commenced, 72*3% died; while of the 98 cases 
treated with serum 29*6% died. No selection of cases was made: 
every case sent into hospital since September 1907 has been treated 
in this way. No change in the severity of the attack was observed : 
in the three months immediately before the serum arrived with 
us 45 cases came under treatment, of whom 37, or 82%, died; and 
in the first four months after we began its use in hospital 30 cases 
were treated, of whom 8 died, a mortality of 26-6%; while of the 
34 cases occurring in the city in the same period, but not sent 
into hospital, and not treated with the serum, over 80% died. 
Great as this change in the death-rate has been, it is not more strik¬ 
ing than. the improvement in the course run. by the. cases; for 

and even months, such cases are no longer met with ” (R. D. S. 
pamphlet, 1909)- 

malariac, an amoeboid organism., in the blood of malarial patients. 
In 1894 Manson took, as a working Theory of malaria, the old belief 
•hat the mosquito is the intermediate host of the .parasite. lit 1895 
.me MacCulium’s observations on an allied organism,. Halteridium. 

1 2897, after two years’ work, Ross found bodies, pigmented like 
..ie Plasmodium, , in the outer coat of the stomach of the grey or 
“ dapple-winged ” mosquito, after it had been fed on malanarblood. 
In February 1898 he started work in Calcutta: “Arriving there 
at a non-fever season, he took up the study of what may be called 
* bird malaria.’ In birds, two parasites have become well known— 
(1) the Halteridtum, (2) the Proteosoma of Labb4. Both have 
flagellate forms, and both are closely allied to the Plasmodium 
malartae. Using grey mosquitoes and proteosoma-infeeted birds, 
Ross showed by a large number of observations that it wa~ 

' 11 ' ' ling the proteosoma that pigmented cells 

Id be got; therefore that this cell is derive* 

_ r _, -nd is an evolutionary stage of that par;_ 

CManson, 1898). These pigmented cells give issue to innumerable 
swarms of spindle-shaped bodies, “ germinal rods ”; and in infected 
mosquitoes Ross found these rods in the glands of the proboscis. 
Finally, he completed the circle of development, by infecting healthy 

surpass Ross’s work, and that done i 
for fineness and carefulness. He say 
grey mosquitoes fed on birds with pi 
tained pigmented eells; out of 249 fe 






_ „__ _themselves by Chervin, Potter, I.. 

and others were truly heroic, but proved nothing. Finlay (188- 
1900) experimented with mosquitoes on himself and other volunteers, 
and eertainly proved the trar.smissibility of the fever through 
mosquitoes. Sanarelli (1898) prepared an immunizing serum which 
gave good results: but the germ, which he took to be the specific 

accepted by bacteriologists as specific. But the great work, which 

C roved to the world the way of infection of yellow *ever, was done 
y the Army Commission of the United States (1900). This Com- 

by Drs Walter Reed, Carrol, Lazear and Agramonte in the Army 
Camp in Havana. A hut was constructed with two compart¬ 
ments, divided from each other by a wire mosquito-proof. screen. 
In one compartment they placed infected mosquitoes, which had 
bitten a yellow fever patient within the first three days of the fever. 
More than twenty volunteers offered themselves for experiment. In 
one set of experiments, clothing and other material, soiled by the 
vomit or blood or excretions from cases of the fever, were placed in 

secutive nights in contact with these materials, and in some cases 

of these experimenters took the fever. In another set of. experi¬ 
ments, 22 of the experimenters submitted themselves to be bitten by 

cannot be conveyed by ordinary infection, but must be transmitted 
from man to man through the agency of the mosquito. It might 
be said, by the opponents of all experiments on animals, that the 
discovery of these facts has nothing to do with “ vivisection.” But, 
as Professor Osier said in his evidence before the Royal Commission 
(vol. iv. p. 158), these experiments would never have been thought of 
if it had not been for previous experiments on animals. “ The men 
who made these investigations spent their lives in laboratories, ayd 

and from the area of the Panama Canal. 

15. Sleeping-Sickness .—Experiments 011 animals have proved that 
sleeping-sickneas is due to specific germs carped^by tse-tse flip from 

legions of human lives have been saved or safeguarded. 

16. Infantile Paralysis.-— Flexner.pf the Rockefeller Institute, has 

very utmost value and significance. 

17. Myxoedema .—Our knowledge of myxoedema, like our know- 

buf in^ clinical ol^swvarion ^Gul 8 ^ 1873; Orth *1877). In 1882- 

such as &ull and Ord had <fescribed. In 1884 Horsley, by removal 
of the thyroid gland of monkeys, produced in them a chronic 

man: the same symptoms, course, tissue-changes, mental and 
physical hebetude, the same alterations of the excretions, the 
temperature and the voice. In 1888 the Clinical Society of London 
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published an exhaustive report yO 

experimental facts; but out of 215 pages there is but half a page 
about treatment, of the useless old-fashioned sort. In 1890 Horsley 
published the suggestion that a graft of thyroid gland from 
newly killed animal should be transplanted, beneath the skin i 




this proposal h; 


proved/’^In 1891 Georg Murray 

Thyroid Gland of a Sheep . Later, the gland w; 
At the present time tabloids of thyroid extra* 
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mind, disfigured and debased. The same treatment 
ck mental and bodily growth to countless cases of 
nism. Moreuver, the action of the thyroid gland has 
own. and the farts of “ internal secretion ” have been 
" ' g of the thyroid, 

“ We know abso- 


18. The Action of D, 
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1721 Pharmacopoeia c 






study oi 
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Magcndie, Claude Bernard. Magendie’s study of upas ai 
? ne, Bernard’s study of curare and digitalis, revealed th 
• -‘- L ~ J: —* m — a -of strychnine on tl 


CK 


and (2) Sir Thomas Laude 
remedy for dropsy; and 01 


It was not until the experimental method was applied in its investiga 
tion, in the first instance by Claude Bernard, and. subsequent! 
by Dybkowskv, Pelikan, Meyer, Bohm and Schmiedeberg, tha 
the true action of digitalis upon the circulation was disco verec 


revolutionized, and at th 
ince in most (cardiac) dise 
g of 1867 I had opportunil 


£ isrsfs 

ime rendered 
afforded bjr 

>f constantly 


867_, r _ 

. „ ^. . suffered from angina ,___ 

obtaining from him numerous sphygmographic tracings, both 
during the attack and during the interval. These showed that 
during the attack the pulse became^quicker, the blood-pressure rose 

possible to diminish the tension by drugs instead of by bleeding, 
the pain would be removed. I knew from unpublished experiments 
on animals by Dr A. Gamgee that nitrite of amyl had this power, 
and therefore tried it on the patient. My expectations were per¬ 
fectly answered.” 

19. Snake Venom .—Sewall (1887) showed that animals could 
be immunized, by repeated injection of small doses of rattlesnake’s 

ized animals against cobra venom: afterward Fraser, Calmette and 

dotaf properties of the bile of serpents is of the very highest interest 
and value, both in physiology and in sero-therapy. Calmette’s 
work is an admirable instance of the delicacy and accuracy of 
the experimental method. The^ different ‘venoms were measured 

body-weights of the^animals inoculated; but of course this estimate 

animals; guinea-pigs, rabbits and especially rats being more sus¬ 
ceptible than dogs. 
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In 1896 four successfu 1 cases were reported in the British Medical 
Journal. In 1898 Calmette reports: — 

serum was introduced in 'Sa,n lgeria, in Egypt,% \he °West 
Coast of Africa, in America, in the West Indies, Antilles, &c. It 
has been very often used for men and domestic animals (dogs, 

an injection of serum have succumbed. A great number of obser- 
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annually; but at least something has been acco 

The account given above ot the chief discoveries that have 
been made by the help of experiments on animals, in physi¬ 
ology, pathology, bacteriology and therapeutics, might easily 
have been lengthened if we added to it other methods of treat¬ 
ment that owe less, but yet owe something, to these experi¬ 
ments. Nevertheless the facts quoted in this article are 
sufficient to indicate the great debt that medicine owes to the 
employment of vivisection. (S. P.) 

VIZAGAPATAM, a town and district of British India, in the 
Madras presidency. The town stretches 3 m. along the coast, 
and has a station on a short branch of the East Coast railway, 
1484 m. N.E. of Madras. Pop. (1901) 40,892. It lies on a 
small bay, the south extremity of which is bounded by a 
promontory known as the Dolphin’s Nose, and its northern 
extremity by the suburb of Waltair. The town or fort, as it 
is called, is separated from tlfc Dolphin’s Nose by a small river, 
which forms a bar where it enters the sea, but is passable for 
vessels of 300 tons during spring tides. An English factory 
was established here early in the 17th century, which was cap¬ 
tured by the French in 1757, but shortly afterwards recovered. 
The town owes much to the munificence of the neighbouring 
raja of Vizianagram, A water supply has been provided at 
a cost of £30,000. Waltair is the European quarter. There 
is a considerable Roman Catholic population and a branch of 
the London Mission. The exports by sea include manganese 
ore, rice and sugar. Some weaving is carried on, and there 
is a speciality of ornamental boxes, &c., carved out of sandal¬ 
wood, hem, ivory, porcupine quills and silver. 

The District or Vizagapatam has an area of 17,222 sq. m., 
being one of the largest districts in India. It is a picturesque 
and hilly country, but for the most part unhealthy. The 
surface is generally undulating, rising towards the interior, 
and crossed by streams, which arc dry except during the rainy 
season. The main portion is occupied by the Eastern Ghats. 
The slopes of these mountains are clothed with luxuriant 
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vegetation, amid which rise many tall forest trees, while the 
bamboo grows profusely in the valleys. The drainage on the 
east is carried by numerous streams direct to the sea, and that 
to tbe west flows into the Godavari through the Indravati or 
through the Sabari and Siller rivers. To the west of the range 
is situated the greater portion of the extensive zamindari of 
Jaipur, which is for the most part very hilly and jungly. In the 
extreme north a remarkable mass of hills, called the Nim- 
giris, rise to a height of 5000 ft. The plain along the Bay of 
Bengal is a vast sheet of cultivation, green with rice fields and 
gardens of sugar-cane and tobacco. There are great varieties 
of climate in the district. Along the coast the air is soft and 
relaxing, the prevailing winds being south-easterly. The 
average annual rainfall at Vizagapatam exceeds 40 in. Pop. 
(1901) 2,933,650, showing an increase of 4-7% in the decade. 
The principal crops are rice, millets, pulses and oil-seeds, with 
some sugar-cane, cotton and tobacco. The coast portion of 
the district is traversed throughout by the East Coast railway, 
opened from Madras to Calcutta in 1904; and a line through 
the hills from Vizianagram to Raipur in the Central Provinces 
has been sanctioned. The chief seaports are Bimlipatam and 
Vizagapatam. 

On the dissolution of the Mogul empire Vizagapatam formed 
part of the territory known as the Northern Circars, which were 
ceded to the East India Company by treaties in 1765 and 1766. 
It was long before British authority was established over the 
hilly tract inland, inhabited by aboriginal tribes, and still ad¬ 
ministered under a peculiar system, which vests in the collector 
the powers of a political agent. This tract, forming more than 
two-thirds of the whole district, is known as tbe Agency. 

See The Vizagapatam District Gazetteer (Madras, 1907). 

VIZETELLY, HENRY (182^1894), English publisher, was 
born in London on the 30th of July 1820, the son of a printer. 
He was early apprenticed as a wood engraver, and one of his 
first blocks was a portrait of “ Old Parr.” Encouraged by the 
success of the Illustrated London News, Vizetelly in 1843, with 
his brother James Thomas Vizetelly (1817-1897) and Andrew 
Spottiswoode (1787-1866), started the Pictorial Times, which was 
published successfully for several years. In 1855, in partnership 
with Boyne, he started a threepenny paper called the Illus¬ 
trated Times, which four years later was merged in the Penny 
Illustrated Paper. In 1865 Vizetelly became Paris corre¬ 
spondent for the Illustrated London News. During the years he 
remained in Paris he puhlisheri several books— Paris in Peril 
(1882), The Story of the Diamond Necklace (1867) and a free 
translation of Topin’s Man in the Iron Mask. In 1872 he was 
transferred to Berlin, where he wrote Berlin under the New 
Empire (1879). In 1887 he established a publishing house in 
London, issuing numerous translations of French and Russian 
authors. In 3888 he was prosecuted for publishing a transla¬ 
tion of Zola’s La Terre, and was fined £100; and when he 
reissued Zola's works in 1889 he was again prosecuted, fined 
£200 and imprisoned for three months. In 1893 be wrote a 
volume of autobiographical reminiscence called Glances Back 
through Seventy Years, a graphic picture of literary Bohemia in 
Paris and London between 1840 and 1870. He died on tbe 1st of 
January 1894. His younger brother, Frank Vizetelly (1830-1883), 
was a clever artist and journalist; he went to Egypt as war 
correspondent for the Illustrated London News and was never 
heard of after the massacre of Hicks Pasha's army in Kordofan. 

VIZEU, or Viseu, an episcopal city and the capital of the 
district of Vizeu, Portugal, at the terminus of a branch of the 
Figueira da Foz-Guarda railway, and on the Ribeira d’Asnos, 
a sub-tributary of the Mondego. Pop. (1900) 8057. The 
cathedral, which was founded in the 12th century, contains 
pictures by the native artist Grao Vasco (16th century). The 
city stands near the ruins of the ancient Vacca, or Cava de 
Viriato, a Roman military colony founded by Decius Brutus 
and captured by Viriathus (2nd century B.c.). The adminis¬ 
trative district of Vizeu coincides with the central and northern 
parts of tbe ancient province of Beira (q.v.). Pop. (1900) 
402,259; area, 1937 sq. m. 


VIZIADRUG, Vijayadtirg OR Gheria, a port on the W. 
coast of India in Ratnagiri district, Bombay, 170 m. S. of Bom¬ 
bay city. Pop. (3901) 2339. It is one of the best harbours on 
the west coast, being without any bar, and may be entered in 
all weathers; even to large ships it affords safe shelter dur¬ 
ing the south-west monsoon. At the beginning of the 18th 
century the pirate chief Angria made Viziadrug the capital of 
a territory stretching for 150 m. along the coast and from 30 
to 60 m. inland. The fort was taken by Admiral Watson and 
Colonel Clive in 1756. 

VIZIANAGRAM, a town of British India, in the Vizagapatam 
district of Madras, 17 m. from the seaport of Bimlipatam, on 
the East Coast railway, 522 m. N.E. of Madras. Pop. (1901) 
37,270. It has a small military cantonment. It contains the 
residence of a zamindar of the same name, who ranks as the 
first Hindu nohleman of Madras. His estate covers about 
3000 sq. m., with a population of 900,000. The estimated 
income is £180,000, paying a permanent land revenue of 
£34,000. The town possesses many fine buildings, entirely 
supported by the raja. It has a college and two high 

The ruling family, which claims descent from a high official 
at the court of Golconda, established itself in Vizagapatam in 
the 17th century. In 1754 Viziarama Raz made an alliance 
with the French, but his son, on succeeding, fell out with them, 
captured Vizagapatam from them and ceded it to the Pritish 
in 1758. The next raja, another Viziarama, was entirely under 
the influence of his half-brother Sita Ram, whose power, how¬ 
ever, became so great a menace that he was forced to retire in 
1793. A period of decay now set in. The raja was incompetent, 
and, his estate having been sequestrated for debt, revolted and 
was defeated and killed in 1794. The next raja, Narayana 
Babu, was no more successful, and his estate bad been 
long under the management of the British government when 
he died in 1845. Viziarama Gajapati Raz, who succeeded 
him and took over full powers in 1852, was a man of ability, 
and received the titles of maharaja and K.C.S.I.; as also was 
his son, the maharaja Ananda Raz, G.C.I.E. He died in 1897, 
and was succeeded by Raja Pusapati Viziarama Gajapati Raz, 
during whose minority (till 1904) the estate was again under 
government administration. 

VIZIER, more correctly Vizir (Arabic Wazir), literally 
“ burden-bearer ” or “ helper,” originally the chief minister 
or representative of the Abbasid caliphs. Tbe office of vizier, 
which spread from the Arabs to the Persians, Turks, Mongols, 
and other Oriental peoples, arose under the first Abbasid caliphs 
(see Mahommedan iNSTiiurroNS, and Caliphate, C § i) and 
took shape during its tenure by the Barmecides (q.v.). The 
vizier stood between sovereign and subjects, representing the 
former in all matters touching the latter. This withdrawal 
of the head of the state from direct contact with his people 
was unknown to the Omayyads, and was certainly an Imitation 
of Persian usage; it has even been plausibly conjectured that 
the name is but the Arabic adaptation of a Persian title. In 
modem usage the term is used in the East generally for any 
important official under the sovereign. 

VIZZOLA TICINO, a village of Lombardy, Italy, in the 
province of Milan, 6 m. W. of Gallarate and 31 m. N.W. of 
Milan, 725 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 469. It is situated 
on the Ticino, and is remarkable as having one of the largest 
electric works in Europe, worked by water-power from the 
Ticino brought by a canal 45 m. long, constructed in 1889-91 
by the Societa Lombarda per Distribuzione di Energia Elettrica. 
Gallarate, Sesto Calende, Saronno and other neighbouring 
places are supplied from here with electricity. 

VLAARDINGEN, a river port of Holland, in the province of 
South Holland, on the Maas, 6 m. by rail W. of Rotterdam. 
Pop. 17,000. A very old town and the seat of a former mar- 
graviate belonging to the counts of Holland, Vlaardingen is 
now chiefly important as tbe centre of the great herring and 
cod fisheries of the North Sea. Its only ornaments are the old 
market-place and the gardens formed by the purchase in 1825 
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of a seat called the Hof. The chief industries are those connected by the names “ Vlach ” and “ Ruman ” but also by popular 
with the large fishing trade. and literary tradition. In their customs and folk-lore both 

VLACHS. The Vlach (Vlakh, Wallach) or Ruman race Latin and Slavonic traditions assert themselves. Of their 
constitutes a distinct division of the Latin family of peoples, Roman traditions the Trajan saga, the celebration of the Latin 
Distrito- wide| y disseminated throughout south-eastern Europe, festivals of the Rosalia and Kalendae, the belief in the striga 
rionot both north and south of the Danube, and extending (witch), the names of the months and days of the week, may 
tit Vlach sporadically from the Russian river Bug to the be taken as typical examples. Some Roman words connected 
Adriatic. The total numbers of the Vlachs may be with the Christian religion, like biserica {basilica) - a church, 
estimated at 10,000,000 or 11,000,000. North of the Danube, botes-baptizo, duminica= Sunday, prcot (presbyter)=priest, 
5,400,000 dwell in Rumania; 1,250,000 are settled in Transyl- point to a continuous tradition of the Illyrian church, 
vania, where they constitute a large majority of the population; though most of their ecclesiastical terms, like their liturgy 
and a still greater number are to be found in the Banat and and alphabet, were derived from the Slavonic. In most that 
other Hungarian districts west and north of Transylvania, concerns political organization the Slavonic element is also 
Close upon 1,000,000 inhabit Bessarabia and the adjoining preponderant, though there are words like impdrai^imperator, 
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On the whole it may be said that the truth lies between 
the two extremes. Roesler is no doubt so far right that after 
272, and throughout the early middle ages, the hulk of the 
Ruman people lay south of the Danube. Pi£’s view that the 
population of the Roman provinces of Mocsia and Illyria were 
Hellenized rather than Romanized, and that it is to Trajan’s 
Dacia alone that we must look for the Roman source of the 
Vlach race, conflicts with what we know of the Latinizing 
of the Balkan lands from inscriptions, martyrologies, Pro¬ 
copius’s list of Justinian’s Illyrian fortresses and other sources. 
This Roman element south of the Danube had further received 


the Ruman population lay south of the Danuhe. It was in the 
Balkan lands that the Ruman race and language took their 
characteristic mould. It is here that this new Illyrian Romance 
first rises into historic prominence. Already in the 6th century, 
as we learn from the place-names, such as Sceptecasas, Bur- 
gualtu, Clisura, &c., given by Procopius, the Ruman language 
was assuming, so far as its Latin elements were concerned, 
its typical form. In the somewhat later campaigns of Com- 
mentiolus (587) and Priscus, against the Avars and Slavs, we 
find the Latin-speaking soldiery of the Eastern emperor 
making use of such Romance expressions as torna frate! (turn, 
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VLADIKAVKAZ, a town and fortress of Russia in northern 
Caucasia, the capital of the province of Terek. Pop. (1900) 
49,924. It strnds on a plateau, at an altitude of 2345 ft., on 
both banks of the Terek, where that river issues from the Darial 
gorge. It is 434 m. by rail S.E. from Rostov-on-the-Don, and 
has regular communication with Tiflis (133 m.) by coach through 
the Darial Pass (Georgian military road) of the Caucasus. 
Moreover, a line of failway, running eastwards to the Caspian 
ports of Petrovsk and Baku, connects Vladikavkaz, or rather 
the station Beslan, 14 m. N. of it, with the Transcaucasian 
railway, it. with Tiflis, Poti and Batum. Russians, Armenians 
and Jews constitute the bulk of the population, which also con¬ 
tains Ossetes, Chechens, Ingushes and others. There are dis¬ 
tilleries and a number of smaller factories. The fort, around 
which the town has grown up, was built in 1784. The town is an 
episcopal see of the Orthodox Greek Church. 

VLADIMIR, ST (c. 956-1015), grand duke of Kiev and of all 
Russia, was the youngest son of Svyatoslav I. and his mistress 
Malushka. In 070 he received Great Novgorod as his apanage. 
On the death of Svyatoslav in 972, a long civil war took place 
between his sons Yaropolk and Oleg, in which Vladimir was 
involved. From 977 to 984 he was in Scandinavia, collect¬ 
ing as many of the viking warriors as he could to assist him 


to recover Novgorod, and on his return marched against Yaro¬ 
polk. On his way to Kiev he sent ambassadors to Ragvald, 
prince of Polotsk, to sue for the hand of his daughter Ragnilda. 
The haughty princess refused to alliance herself to “ the son of 
a bondswoman,” but Vladimir attacked Polotsk, slew Ragvald, 
and took Ragnilda by force. Subsequently (980) he captured 
Kiev also, slew Yaropolk by treachery, and was proclaimed 
prince of all Russia. In 981 he conquered the Chervensk cities, 
the modern Galicia; in 983 he subdued the heathen Yatvyags, 
whose territories lay between Lithuania and Poland; in 985 
he led a fleet along the central rivers of Russia to conquer the 
Bulgarians of the Kama, planting numerous fortresses and 
colonies on his way. At this time Vladimir was a thoroughgoing 
pagan. He increased the number of the trebishcha, or heathen 
temples; offered up Christians (Theodore and Ivan, the proto¬ 
hundred concubines, besides numerous wives; and spent his 
whole leisure in feasting and hunting. He also formed a great 
council out of his boyars, and set his twelve sons over his subject 
principalities. In the year 987, as the result of a consultation 
with his boyars, Vladimir sent envoys to study the religions of 
the various neighbouring nations whose representatives had 
been urging him to embrace their respective faiths. The result 
is amusingly described by the chronicler Nestor. Of the Mussul¬ 
man Bulgarians of the Volga the envoys reported “ there is no 
gladness among them; only sorrow and a great stench; their 
religion is not a good one.” In the temples of the Germans they 
saw “no beauty”; but at Constantinople, where the full 
festival ritual of the Orthodox Church was set in motion to 
impress them, they found their ideal. “ We no longer knew 
whether we were in heaven or on earth, nor such beauty, and 
we know not how to tell of it.” If Vladimir was impressed by 
this account of his envoys, he was yet more so by the offer of 
the emperor Basil II. to give him his sister Anna in marriage. 
In 988 he was baptized at Kherson in the Crimea, taking the 
Christian name of Basil out of compliment to his imperial 
brother-in-law; the sacrament was followed by his marriage 
with the Roman princess. Returning to Kiev in triumph, he 
converted his people to the new faith with no apparent diffi¬ 
culty. Crypto-Christians had been numerous in Kiev for some 
time before the public recognition of the Orthodox faith. The 
remainder of the reign of Vladimir was devoted to good works. 
He founded numerous churches, including the splendid Dcsya- 
tinnuy Sobor or “ Cathedral of the Tithes ” (989), established 
schools, protected the poor and introduced ecclesiastical courts. 
With his neighbours he lived at peace, the incursions of the 
savage Petchcncgs alone disturbing his tranquillity. His nephew 
Svyatpolk, son of his brother and victim Yaropolk, he married 
to the daughter of Boleslaus of Poland. He died at Berestova, 
near Kiev, while on his way to chastise the insolence of his son, 
Prince Yaroslav of Novgorod. The various parts of his dis¬ 
membered body were distributed among his numerous sacred 
foundations and were venerated as relics. The university of 
Kiev has rightly been named after the man who both civilized 
and Christianized ancient Russia. His memory was also kept 
alive by innumerable folk ballads and legends. With him the 
Varangian period of Russian history ceases and the Christian 
period begins. 
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VLADIMIR, a government of middle Russia, bounded W. by the 
governments of Moscow and Tver, N. by Yaroslav and Kostroma, 
E. by Nizhuiy-Novgorod, S. by Tambov and Ryazan, with an 
area of r8,8r5 sq. m. It belongs to the eastern part of the 
central plateau of middle Russia, which has an average elevation 
of 800 to 950 ft., and is grooved by river valleys to a depth of 
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VLADIMIR, a town of Russia, capital of the government of the 
same name known in history as Vladimir-on-the-Klyazma, to 
distinguish it from Vladimir in Volhynia. It is picturesquely 
situated on the Klyazma and Lybed, 118 m. by rail E.N.E. 
of Moscow. Pop. (1884) 18,420; (1900) 32,029. The city is an 
archiepiscopal see of the Orthodox Greek church. The Lybed 
divides it into two parts. Extensive cherry orchards occupy 
the surrounding slopes, and in each is a small watch-tower, with 
cords drawn in all directions to be shaken by the watcher when 
birds alight. The kreml stands on a hill and contains two very 
old cathedrals—the Uspenskiy (1150; restored in 1891), where 
all the princes of Vladimir have been buried, and the Dmitri- 
evskiy (1197; restored in 1834-1835). Several churches date from 
the 12th century, including one dedicated to the Birth of Christ, 
in which St Alexander Nevski was buried. The “ Golden 
Gate ”—a triumphal gate surmounted by a church—was built 
by I he grand duke Andrei Bogolyubskiy in 1158. 

Vladimir -was founded in the 12th century. It first comes 
into notice in 1151, when Andrei Bogolyubskiy secretly left 
Vyshgorod—the domain of his father in the principality of Kiev 
—and migrated to the newly settled land of Suzdal, where he 
became (1157) grand prince of the principabties of Vladimir, 
Suzdal and Rostov. In 1242 the principality was overrun by 
the Mongols under Batu Khan, and he and his successors 
asserted their suzerainty over it until 1328. During this period 
Vladimir became the chief town of the Russian settlements 
in the basin of the Oka, and it disputed the superiority with the 
new principality of Moscow, to which it finally succumbed in 
1328. In the 14th century it began to decay. 

VLADIMIR-VOLHYNSKIY, a town of Russia, in the govern¬ 
ment of Volhynia, 19 m. N.N.E. of the spot where the frontiers 
of Russia, Poland and Galicia meet and 300 m. W.N.W. of 
Kiev. Pop. (1885) 8752; (1897) 9695, three-fourths Jew's. 
Though not mentioned in the annals before 988, Vladimir was 
probably in existence in the 9th century under the name of 
Ladomir. In the 10th century it was the capital of the princi¬ 
pality of Volhynia. The Tatars and the Lithuanians destroyed 
it several times, but it always recovered, and only fell into decay 
in the 17th century. It was finally annexed to Russia after the 
first division of Poland (1772). The ruins in and near the town 
include remains of a church supposed to have been built by 
Vladimir, grand duke of Kiev, in the ioth-nth centuries, and 
of another built in 1160 by his descendant Mstislav. This 
latter was apparently very well built, and its length exceeded 
that of the temple of St Sophia at Kiev. The town contains a 
good archaeological museum. 

VLADIVOSTOK, the chief Russian seaport and naval station 
on the Pacific Ocean, situated at the southern extremity 
(43° 7' N. and 131 0 55' E.) of the Maritime Province, not far from 
the point where that government touches both Manchuria and 
Korea (Cho-sen). It is connected by rail with Khabarovsk 
(479 m. N.N.E.), the capital of the Amur region, and with Chita 
in Transbaikalia (1362 m.) via Ninguta, Kharbin, Tsitsikar and 
Khailar. Pop. (1900) 38,000. The town stands on Peter the 
Great Gulf, occupying the northern shore of one of its horn-like 
expansions, which the Russians have called the Golden Horn. 
The depth of the Eastern Bosporus ranges from 13 to 20 
fathoms, and that of the Golden Hom from 5 to 13, the latter 
affording a spacious harbour. The hills are covered with forests 
of oak, lime, birch, maple, cork, walnut, acacia, ash, aspen, 
poplar, elm, apple, pear and wild cherry, with a rich undergrowth 
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oak and cedar forests not far off. The climate, however, is this spirit is manufactured, and, as a rule, green rye malt is 
severe, as compared with that of corresponding latitudes in now used instead of barley. The distillation is conducted 
Europe. Though standing in almost the same parallel as by means of live steam in a double still of the “ patent ” type. 
Marseilles, Vladivostok has an average annual temperature of Vodka as manufactured contains from 90 to 96% of 
only 40° F., and, although the gulf itself never freezes, a thin alcohol, hut it is diluted, previous to retailing, to a strength 
ice-crust forms along the shores in December and remains until of 60 to 40%. It is illegal to sell it with less than 40% of 
April. The town has several handsome huildings, a monument alcohol. 

to Admiral Nevelskiy (1897), a cathedral, a museum, an observa- VOETIUS (Voet), GYSBERTUS (1588-1676), Dutch thco- 
tory, an Oriental institute (opened in 1890), professional schools, logian, was born at Heusdcn, Holland. He studied at 
a naval hospital, mechanical and naval works, steam saw-mills Leiden, and in 1611 hecame pastor of Blymen, whence in 1617 
and flour-mills. The drawback of Vladivostok is that it has he returned to Heusden. In 1619 he played an influential 
not, and cannot have, a well-developed hinterland, despite the part in the Synod of Dort, and in 1634 was made professor 
great efforts which have heen made by the Russian government of theology and Oriental science at Utrecht. Three years 
to supply the Usuri region (to the north of Vladivostok) with later he "became pastor of the Utrecht congregation. He was 

Russian settlers. The town of Vladivostok was founded in an advocate of the extremest form of Calvinism against the 

1860-1861, and from 1865 to 1900 was a free port. Arminiaus; but his personal influence was good, and the 

VODENA (Turk, and Bulg. Voden, anc. Edessa, q.v), a city city of Utrecht perpetuated his memory by giving his name 

of European Turkey, in the vilayet of Salonica, western to the street in which he had lived. 

Macedonia; at the source of the small river Bistritza, which VOGEL, EDUARD (1829-1856), German traveller in Central 
flows east and south into Lake Yenijc, and on the railway Africa, was born at Krefeld on the 7th of March 1829. He 
from Salonica to Monastir. Pop. (1905) about 25,000, con- studied mathematics and astronomy at Leipzig and Berlin, 
sisting of Turks, Slavs and Greeks. The town stands on a and in 1851 engaged in astronomical work in London. In 
rocky height commanding views of Pindus and Olympus; 1853 he was chosen by the British government to take supplies 
the approaching slopes are richly wooded, and traversed by to Heinrich Baith, then in the western Sudan; and Vogel 
picturesque waterfalls, from which the name of Vodena (Slav, met Barth at Kuka in Bornu (1854). During 1854 and 1855 
voda, water) is probably derived. Vodena is the see of a Greek he explored the countries round Lake Chad and tbe upper 
archbishop, and possesses numerous churches and mosques, course of the Benue. On the 1st of December 1855 be left 
besides unimportant remains of Roman and Byzantine build- Kuka for the Nile Valley, and nothing further was heard of 
ings. It bas manufactures of cotton, tobacco and leather, and him. Several search expeditions were organized to ascertain 
a large trade in wine, silk cocoons and red pepper. his fate and to recover his papers; it was not until 1873 that 

VODEYSHANKAR, GOWRISHANKAR (1805-1892), native Gustav Nachtigal on reaching Wadai learnt that Vogel had 
minister of the state of Bhaunagar in Kathiawar, Bombay, been murdered in that country in February 1856. 
was born on the 31st of August 1805, of a family of Nagar See Erinnermgen an cinen Verschollcnen (Leipzig, 1863), hy 
Brahmins. He rose from being a revenue officer to be state Vogel’s sister, E. Polko, and Der Afrikaforschcr Eduard Vogel 
minister in 1847. His success in this capacity was such that ( Hamb urg, 1889). 

on the death of the reigning chief, in 1870, he was appointed VOGEL, SIR JULIUS (1835-1899), British colonial statesman, 
joint administrator in concert with a British official. The son of Albert Leopold Vogel, was born in London on the 24th 
experiment was in every respect successful. Under the simple of February 1835, was educated at University College school, 
and economical forms used in native states, improvements London, and emigrated to Victoria during the exciting years 
suggested by British experience were introduced. The land which followed the discovery of goldfields there. He became 
revenue was based on a cash system, the fiscal and customs editor of a newspaper at Maryborough, stood for the Legislative 
systems were remodelled and tree planting was encouraged. Assembly and was defeated, and in 1861 left Victoria, carried in 
The town of Bhaunagar received the great boon of the Gowri- the mining rush to Otago, New Zealand, where much gold had 
shankar Waterworks, on which six lakhs of rupees were spent, just been found. Setlling in Dunedin, he bought a half-share 
The Bhaunagar state also warmly pressed for railway com- in the Otago Daily Times, and was soon its editor and a member 
munication with the continent of India, and thus began a of the Otago Provincial Council. He made his paper the most 
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In 1874 Vogel, until that time a supporter of the Provincial 
system, decided to abolish it. In this, with the aid of Sir E. W. 
Stafford and Sir H. A. Atkinson, he succeeded. In the struggle, 
however, he broke with many of his old allies, and in 1876 sud¬ 
denly quitted New Zealand to take the post of agent-general in 
London. This he held until 1880, and while holding it nego¬ 
tiated a loan for five millions. Having become connected with 
certain public companies, and the New Zealand government 
objecting thereto, he had to resign his position. An attempt, 
too, which he made in 1880 to enter the House of Commons as 
Conservative member for Penryn was unsuccessful. In 1884 
he returned to New Zealand, was at once elected to parliament, 
and formed a coalition ministry with the Radical leader, Sir 
R. Stout. They held office for three years, but though Vogel 
showed some of his old financial skill, they were not years of 
prosperity for the colony, or triumph for the government. A 
deficit, a rejected scheme of taxation and a crushing defeat at 
the polls ended Vogel’s career as a minister. After a few 
months of failure as leader of an outnumbered Opposition he 
gave up the contest, left New Zealand for the last time, and 
for the last eleven years of his life lived quietly near London. 
Throughout his life he had from time to time to struggle with 
deafness, lameness and acute bodily pain, while an impul¬ 
sive, speculative nature led him once and again into financial 
difficulties. The persistency with which he faced trouble and 
embarrassment, the hopefulness he showed under stress of ill 
fortune, the sympathy and pleasantness of manner which won 
him friends at all times, were elements in his curious and 
interesting character no less remarkable than the fertility and 
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the Golden Spur, and appointed protonotary and chamberlain 

On his return to Mannheim in 1755 Vogler was appointed 
court chaplain and second “ maestro di cappella.” He now 
established his first great music school. His pupils were 
devoted to him, but he made innumerable enemies, for the 
principles upon which he taught were opposed to those of all 
other teachers. He had invented a new system of fingering 
for the harpsichord, a new form of construction for the organ, 
and a new system of musical theory founded upon that of 
Valotti. Mozart condemned the fingering as “ miserable,” 
and many rumours to his discredit have survived to this day 
owing to Mozart’s share in the prejudice felt against him. The 
proposed change in the construction of the organ consisted in 
simplifying the mechanism, introducing free-reeds in place of 
ordinary reed-stops, and substituting unisonous stops for the 
great “ mixtures ” then in vogue. The theoretical system, 
though professedly based upon Valotti’s principles, was to a 
great extent empirical. Nevertheless, in virtue of a certain 
substratum of i truth which seems to have underlain his new 
theories, Vogler undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence 
over the progress of musical science, and numbered among his 
disciples some of the greatest geniuses of the period. 

In 1778 the elector removed his court to Munich. Vogler 
followed him thither in 1780, but, dissatisfied with the reception 
accorded to his dramatic compositions, soon quitted his post. 
He went to Paris, where after much hostility his new system 
was recognized as a continuation of that started by Rameau. 
His organ concerts in the church of St Sulpice attracted con- 
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hrilliant and accomplished performer, and an excellent if an 
eccentric teacher; but his own compositions have not survived. 

VOGT, KARL CHRISTOPH (1817-1895), German naturalist 1 
and geologist, was born at Giessen on the 5th of July 1817. 

In 1847 he became professor of zoology at Giessen, and in 1852 
professor of geology and afterwards also of zoology at Geneva, ' 
where he died on the 5th of May 1895. His earlier publications 1 
were on zoology; he dealt with the Amphibia (1839), Reptiles 
(1840), with Mollusca and Crustacea (1845) and more generally 
with the invertebrate fauna of the Mediterranean (1854). 

His separate works include Im Gebirg und auf den Glelschern 
(1843); Phystologische Briefe (1845-46); Grundriss der Geologic 
(i860); and Lehrbuch der Geoiogie und Petrefadenkunde (2 vols., 
1846-47; ed. 4, 1879). An English version of his Lectures an Man: 
his Place in Creadon and in the History of the Earth was published 
by the Anthropological bociety of London in 1864. 

VOGTLAND, or Voigtland, a district of Germany, forming 
the S.W. corner of the kingdom of Saxony, and also embracing 
parts of the principality of Reuss and of the duchies of Saxe- 
Altenburg and Saxe-Weimar. It is bounded on the N. by 
the principalities of Reuss, in the S.E. by Bohemia, and on the 
S.W. and W. by Bavaria. Its character is generally mountain¬ 
ous, and geologically it belongs to the Erzgebirge range. It 
is extremely rich in mineral ores—silver, copper, lead and 
bismuth. The name denoted the country governed for the 
emperor by a Vogt (bailiff or steward), and was, in the middle 
ages, known as terra advocatorum. The Viigte are first met 
with in the country in the 10th century, and the office shortly 
afterwards appears to have become hereditary in the princely 
line of Reuss. But this house was not in undivided possession, 
rival claims being raised from time to time; and after being 
during the middle ages a bone of contention between Bohemia, 
the burgraves of Nuremberg and the Saxon house of Wettin, 
it passed gradually to the Wettins, falling by the division of 
1485 to the Ernestine branch of the family. The elector 
Augustus I. made it one of the circles of his dominions. 

See Limmer, Geschichte des Vogtlandes (Gera, 1825-28, 4 vols.); 
Simon, Das Vogtland (Meissen, 1904); C. F. Collmann, Das Vogtland 
im Mittelalter (Greiz, 1892); and Metzner, VogUdndische Wanderungen 
(Annaberg, 1902). 

VOGii£, EUGENE MELCHIOR, Comte de (1848- ), 

French author, was born at Nice on the 25th of February 1848. 
He served in the campaign of 1870, and on the conclusion of 
the war entered the diplomatic service, being appointed suc¬ 
cessively attache to the legations at Constantinople and Cairo 
and secretary at St Petersburg. He resigned in 1882, and 
from 1893 to 1898 was deputy for Ardeche. His connexion 
with the Revue des deux monies began in 1873 with his Voyage 
cn Syrie et en Palestine, and subsequently he was a frequent 
contributor. He did much to awaken French interest in the 
intellectual life of other countries, especially of Russia, his 
sympathy with which was strengthened by his marriage in 
1878 with a Russian lady, the sister of General Annenkov. 
De Vogiifi was practically the first to draw French attention 
to Dostoievski and his successors. He became a member of 
the French Academy in 1888. 

His works include: Histoires orientates (1879); Portraits du 
siide (1883); Le Fils de Pierre le Grand (1884); Histoires d'hwer 
(1885); Le Roman russe (1886); Regards hisloriques et litteraires 
(1892); Caiurs russes (1894); Devant le sihcle. (1896); Jean d'Agrbve 
(1898); Le Rappel des ombres (1900); Le Mattre de la mer (1903); 
Maxime Gorky (1905). 

VOICE (Fr. voix, from Lat. vox), the sound produced by the 
vibrations of the vocal cords, two ligaments or bands of fibrous 
elastic tissue situated in the larynx. It is to be distinguished 
from speech, which is the production of articulate sounds 
intended to express ideas. Many of the lower animals have 
voice, but none has the power of speech in the sense in which 
man possesses that faculty. There may be speech without 
voice, as in whispering, whilst in singing a scale of musical 
tones we have voice without speech. (See Song; and for 
speech see Phonetics; also the articles on the various letters 
of the alphabet.) 

1. Physiological Anatom y.—The organ of voice, the larynx, 


is situated in man in the upper and fore part of the neck, where 
it forms a well-known prominence in the middle line (see 
details under Respiratory System). It opens below into the 
trachea or windpipe, and above into the cavity of the pharynx, 


true vocal cords. These cartilages are movable on each other 
by the action of various muscles, which thus regulate the position 
and the tension of the vocal cords. The trachea conveys the 
blast of air from the lungs during expiration, and the whole 
apparatus may be compared to an acoustical contrivance in 
which the lungs represent the wind chest and the trachea the 
tube passing from the wind chest to the sounding body con¬ 
tained in the larynx. Suppose two tight bands of any elastic 
membrane, such as thin sheet india-rubber, stretched over 
the end of a wide glass tube so that the margins of the bands 
touched each other, and that a powerful blast of air is driven 
through the tube by a bellows. The pressure would so distend 
the margins of the membrane as to open the aperture and 
allow the air to escape; this would cause a fall of pressure, 
and the edges of the membrane would spring back by their 
elasticity to their former position; again the pressure would 
increase, and ^gain the edges of the membrane would be dis¬ 
tended, and those actions would be so quickly repeated as to 
cause the edges of the membrane to vibrate with sufficient 
rapidity to produce a musical tone, the pitch of which would 
depend on the number of vibrations executed in a second of 
time. In other words, there would be a rapid succession of 
puffs of air. The condensation and rarefaction of the air thus 
produced are the chief cause of the tone, as H. von Helmholtz 
has pointed out, and in this way the larynx resembles the siren 
in its mode of producing tone. It is evident also that the 
intensity or loudness of the tone would be determined by the 
amplitude of the vibrations of the margins of the membrane, 
and that its pitch would be affected by any arrangements 
effecting an increase or decrease of the tension of the margins 
of the membrane. The pitch might also be raised by the 
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ance rises slightly 
in the middle of 
is three semitones 
in ascending nine semitones in the upper half of his register; 
and (3) in the mid-register the boy’s resonance is to the man’s 
as 5:4. Thus, as we sing a vowel in an ascending scale the pitch 
of the oral cavity slightly changes, or, in other words, the pitch 
of the resonating cavity for a given vowel may be slightly altered. 

It would appear that both theories are partially true; they 
are not mutually exclusive. The view of Dondcrs that each 
vowel has an oral cavity of unchangeable and fixed pitch is too 
exclusive, and, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
each vowel has a predominant partial or predominant partials 
which give it a definite character, and which must be produced 
by tbe oral cavity as a whole, or by the double resonance of 
portions of the cavity, as suggested by Lloyd. As we sing a 
vowel in an ascending scale the form of the resonance cavity 
may slightly change, but not sufficiently to alter the quality 
of the vowel. Thus we still detect the vowel tone. A singer 
almost instinctively chooses such vowels 








,’els that would lead to the producti 
of notes of inferior quality. 

Authorities. —Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, trans. by E 
(i 875 ). P- ,6 5 - Konig, Comptes Rendus (1870), t. lxx. p. 931; a 
Quelques experiences d’acoustique (1882), p. 47. Donders, 
Physiologic der spraakklanken (1870), s. 9; also “ Ueber de Vokel 
Archiv f. d. Holland Beitr. 3. Nat. v. HeU. (Utrecht, 1857), Bd. 
s. 354. Donkin, Fourier's theorem L Acoustics, p. 65; Fleer 

" ” ' cxxi. j). 23; ibid.^vol. _x: 


. . —wing, Trans. Roy. Soc. Ed. vol." xxviii. p. 750; 

.lo/d, Proc. Roy. Soc. Ed. (1898); Pkonetiscke Stud. (1890-92); 

Jl. of Anat. and Phys. (London), vol. - 

TT -ann, Phonophotographi 


Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol. (Bonn), Bd. xli. v ._, . _ „ , ,, 

Bd xlvii. s. 347; Bd. fiii. s. I; Bd. lviii. s. 235. Pipping, Zeitschr. 
f. Biol. (.Munich;, Bd. xxvii. s. 1; also Acta Societatis Scientiarum 


7 ennicae, Bd. xx. part ii. Boekc, “ Mikroskopische Phunogram- 
tudien,” Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol. (Bonn), Bd. i. s. 297; also Proc. 
loy. Soc. Ed. (1896). McKendrick, Trans. Roy. Soc. Ed. vol. 
iii. part ii.; Proc. Roy. Soc. Ed. (1896-97); Sound and Speei' 
es as revealed by the Phonograph (London, 1897); Schafer 
•book of Physiology, vol. ii. art. “ Vowel Sounds and Natu 
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also Nature (February 1907). 
VOIRON, a town of Fra 


of Voisenon near Melun, on the 3 th of July 1708. At tbe age 
of ten he addressed an epistle in verse to Voltaire, who asked the 
boy to visit him. From this introduction dated a friendship 
that lasted for fifty years. Voisenon made his debut as a 
dramatist with L’Heureuse ressemblance in 1728, followed in 
1739 by a three-act comedy L’Ecole du monie at the Theatre 
francais. This was preceded by a verse prologue, L’Ombre de 
Moliere, and a month later Voisenon produced a criticism on 
his own piece in Le Retour de I’ombre de Mott&e. A duel in 
which he was the aggressor inspired him with remorse, and he 
entered the priesthood, becoming vicar-general to the bishop of 
Boulogne. He received the abbey of Jard, which made no 
demands on him. He became closely attached to Madame du 
Chatelet, the mistress of VolLaire (7.<■'.), and was intimate with 
omte de Caylus and Mademoiselle Quinault Dufresne. He 
made witty but by no means edifying contributions to the 
tirennes de Saint-Jean, the Beds de Bois, &c. In 1744 he pro¬ 
duced the Manages assortis and in 1746 his masterpiece, tbe 
Coquette fixee. He lived on terms of the closest intimacy with 
Charles Simon Favart and his wife. His pen was always at the 
service of any of his friends, and it was generally supposed, 
though on insufficient grounds, that he had a considerable share 
in Favart’s most successful operas. Voisenon had, strange to 
say, scruples all his life about the incongruity between his way 
of living and his profession, but he continued to write indecent 
stories for private circulation, and wrote verses in honour of 
Madame du Barry, as he had done for Madame de Pompadour. 
He was elected to the Academy in 1762. On the disgrace of his 
patron, the due de Choiseul, he lost his pensions and honours, 
but soon recovered his posirion. He was intimate with the 
chancellor Maupeou, and was suspected of writing on his behalf 

other incidents brought him into general disgrace. Early in 
1775 he retired to the chateau de Voisenon, where he died on 
the 22nd of November of the same year. 

His CEmires completes were published by his executrix, Madame 
de Turpin, in 1781. 

VOITURE, VINCENT (1598-1648), French poet, was the son of 
a rich merchant of Amiens. He was introduced by a school¬ 
fellow, the comte d’Avaux, to Gaston d’Orleans, and accom¬ 
panied him to Brussels and Lorraine on diplomatic missions. 
Although a follower of Gaston, he won the favour of Richelieu, 
and was one of the earliest academicians. lie also received 
appointments and pensions from Louis XIII. and Anne of 
Austria. He published nothing in book form, but his verses 
and his prose letters were the delight of the coteries, and were 
copied, handed about and admired more perhaps than the 
work of any contemporary. He had been early introduced to 
the Hotel de Rambouillet, where he was the especial friend of 
Julie d’Angennes, who called him her “ dwarf king.” Ilis 
ingenuity in providing amusement for the younger members of 
the circle ensured his popularity, which was never seriously 
threatened except by Antoine Godeau, and this rivalry ceased 
when Richelieu appointed Godeau bishop of Grasse. When at 
the desire of the due de Montausier nineteen poets contributed 
to the Guirlande de Julie, which was to decide the much-feted 
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VOIVODE (also Vaivode, Vayvode, Wayvode, &c., Med. Gr. 
(k*i 3oios), a title in use among certain Slavonic peoples, 
meaning literally “ leader of an army ” (SI. mi, host, army; 
voiditi, to lead), and so applied at various periods and in various 
eastern European countries to rulers, governors or officials of 


at Paris, there were 383 Volapiik societies all over the world, 
and the total number of Volapiik students was estimated at 
over a million. At this congress every one—even the waiters— 
spoke Volapiik, and the permanent triumph of the language 
seemed certain. But the year of its zenith was the beginning 
of a decline even more rapid than its rise. It fell to pieces 
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volcano Bandaisan previously to the gigantic outburst of 1888 By far the greatest proportion of the vapour is steam, which 
had been silent for more than a thousand years. A volcano sometimes occurs almost to the exclusion of other gaseous 
may indeed remain so long dormant as to be mistaken for one products. Such, at least, is the usual and probably correct 
completely extinct. The volcanoes of central France are view, though it is opposed by A. Brun, who regards the volcanic 
regarded as extinct, inasmuch as no authentic historical record vapours as chiefly composed of chlorides with steam in only 
of any eruption is known, but there are not wanting signs that in subordinate amount. In the case of a mdd eruption, like 
some parts of this volcanic region the subterranean forces may that occurring normally at Stromboli, the vapours may be 
yet be slumbering rather than dead. discharged in periodical puffs, marking the explosion of bubbles 

Premonitory Symptoms .—A volcanic eruption is usually rising more or less rhythmically from the seething lava in 
preceded by certain symptoms, of which the most common are the volcanic cauldron. S. Wise observed at the volcano of 
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heavy, dark, crystalline minerals, whilst the dust at a distance was 
excessively fine and perfectly white.. According to this observer, the 
particles tended to fall in the following order: magnetite, pyroxenes, 
fels»par, glass. The finely comminuted material, carried to a great 
height in the atmosphere, consisted largely of delicate threads and 
attenuated plates of vitreous matter, in many cases hollow and 
containing air-bubbles. The greater part of the dust was formed 
by the mutual attrition of fragments of brittle pumice as they rose 
and fell in the crater, which thus became a powerful “d ist-making 
mill.” By this trituration of the pumiceous lava, carried on for a 
space of three months during which the eruption lasted, the quantity 
of finely pulverized material must have been enormous; yet the 
amount of ejected matter was probably very much less than that 
extruded during some other historical eruptions, such as that of 
Tomboro in Sumbawa, in 1815. The explosions at Kralcatoa 
were, however, exceptionally violent, having been sufficient to 
project some ot the finely pulverized lava to an altitude estimated 
to have been at least 30 m. It is usually impossible during a great 

since it hangs over the country as a pall of darkness. 

The great black cloud, which was so characteristic a feature in 
the terrible eruptions in the West Indies in 1902, was formed of 
steam with sulphur dioxide and other gases, very heavily charged 
with incandescent sand or dust, forming a dense mixture that in 
some respects behaved like a liquid. Unlike the.Krakatoa dust, 
which was derived from a vitreous pumice, the .solid matter of the 
black cloud was largely composed of fragments of crystaljine 
minerals. According to Drs Anderson and Flett it is not impossible 
that on the afternoon of the 17th of May 1902, the solid matter 
ejected from the Soufri^re of St Vincent amounted to several 
billions of tons, and that some of the dust fell at distances more 
than 20m m. east of the centre of eruption. 

In Mexico and Central America, under the favourable influence 
of warmth and moisture, rich soils are rapidly formed by the decom¬ 
position of finely divided volcanic ejecta. Vast areas in North 
America, especially in Nebraska and Kansas, are covered with thick 
deposits of volcanic dust, partly from recent eruptions but princi¬ 
pally from volcanic activity in geologic time. Tne dust is used in 
the arts as an abrasive agent. 

Lavh .—The volcanic cinders, sand, ashes and dust described 
above are but varied forms of solidified lava. Lava is indeed 
the most characteristic product of volcanic activity. It consists 
of mineral matter which is, or has been, in a molten state; 
but the liquidity is not due to simple dry fusion. The magma, 
or subterranean molten matter, may be regarded as composed 
essentially of various silicates, or their constituents, in a state 
of mutual solution, and heavily charged with certain vapours 
or gases, principally water-vapour, superheated and under 
pressure. In consequence of the peculiar constitution of the 
magma, the order in which minerals separate and solidify from 
it on cooling does not necessarily correspond wilh the inverse 
order of their relative fusibility. The lava differs from the 
magma before eruption, inasmuch as water and various volatile 
substances may be expelled on extrusion. The rapid escape 
of vapour from the lava contributes to the explosive phenomena 
of an erupt ion, whilst the rate at which the vapour is disengaged 
depend* largely on the viscosity of the magma. 

The lava on its immediate issue from the volcanic vent is probably 
at a v> lute heat, but the temperature is difficult of determination since 
the molten matter is usually not easy of approach, by reason of the 
enshrouding vapour. Determinations of temperature are generally 
made at a short distance from the exit, when the lava has undergone 
more or lea* roofing, or on a small stream from a subordinate vent. 
A- llartoli, using a platinum electric resistance.pyrometer, found that 
a stream of lava near a bocca, or orifice of emission, on Etna, in the 
eruption of 1892, had at a depth of one foot a temperature of 1060° 
C. In the lavas of Vesuvius and Etna thin wires of silver and of 
copper have frequently been melted. Probably . the lava at the 
surlace of the stream has a temperature of something like IIOO° C. f 
but this must not be assumed to be its temperature at the volcanic 
focus. C. Docltcr, in some experiments on the melting-point of lava 
by means of an electric furnace, found that a lava from Etna softened 
at from 962° to 970 0 C. and became fluid at 1010 0 to 1040®, whilst a 
Vesuvian lava softened at 1030® to 1060® and acquired fluidity at 
1080° to 1090®. These results were obtained at ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, but it has been assumed that the melting-point of lava at a 
great depth would, through pressure alone, exceed that obtained in the 
laboratory. On the other hand the presence of water and of certain 
volatile fluxes in the magma lowers the fusing-point, and hence the 
extruded lava from which these have largely escaped may be much 
less fusible than the original magma. 

Determinations of the melting-points of various glasses formed 
by the fusion of certain igneous rocks have been made by J. A. 
Douglas, with the meldometer of Professor J. Joly. The results give 
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temperatures ranging from 1260° C. for rhyolite to 1070® for dolerite 
from the Clee Hills in Shropshire. The melting-points of the rocks 
in a glassv condition as here given are, however, lower than those of 
the corresponding rocks in a crystalline state. 

_lt should be noted that all determinations of the melting-points of 
minerals and rocks involving ocular inspection of the physical 
state of the material are liable to considerable error, and the only 
accurate method seems to be that of determining the point at which 
absorption of heat abruptly occurs^-the latent heat of fusion. This 
has been done in the refined investigations by Mr A. L.. Day and his 
colleagues in the Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution 
at. Washington. 

It is believed that the temperature of lava in the volcanic conduit 
may be in some cases sufficiently high to fuse the neighbouring rocks, 
and so melt out a passage through them in its ascent. The wall- 
rock thus dissolved in the magma will not be without influence on the 
composition of the lava with which it becomes assimilated. 

Many interesting observations are on record with regard to the 
heating effect of lava on metals and other objects with which it may 
have come in contact. Thus, after the destruction of Torre del 
Greco by a current of lava from Vesuvius in 1794, it was found that 
brass in the houses under the lava had. suffered decomposition, the 
copper having become crystallized; whilst silver had been not only 
fused but sublimed. This indicates a temperature of upwards of 
iooo° C. Panes of glass in the windows at Torre del Greco on the 
same occasion suffered devitrification. 

Notwithstanding the high temperature of lava on emission, it 
cools so rapidly, and the consolidated lava conducts heat so slowly, 
that vegetable structures may be t involved in a lava-flow without 
being entirely destroyed. A stream of lava on entering a wood, as 
in the sylvan region on Etna, may burn up the undergrowth, but 
leave many of the larger trees with their crunks merely cqrbonized. 
On Vesuvius a lava-flow has been observed to surround trees while 
the.foliage has been apparently uninjured. A vertical trunk of a 
coniferous tree partially enveloped in Tertiary basalt occurs at 
Gribon in the Isle of Mull, as described by Sir A. Geikie and others; 
plant-remains in basalt from the Bo’ness coalfield in Linlithgow¬ 
shire have been noticed by H. M. Cadell, and attention has been 
called by B. Hobson to a specimen of scoriaceous basalt, from Mexico, 
which shows the impression of ears of maize and even relics of the 
actual grains. In consequence of the slow ti 
solid lava, the crust on the surface of a 


interior. 

The solidified surface of a shec 
shining, sometimes quite satiny in 




1, though, locally wrinkled 


a tranquil flow. After a lava 
cooling, the subjacent lava, still 

- ... _. jnds to tear the crust, forming 

clinkers, which are carried forward by the flow 


i become crusted 

and 8 iiltimately left in ...._ 

sidcrable magnitude. The front.of -- 

scoriaceous fragments looking like a huge pile .._ 

clinkers are carried along, on the surface of the lava, they produce 
by mutual friction a crunching noise; and the sluggish, flow of the 
lava-stream laden with its burden has been compared with that of a 
glacier. Since the upper part of the.stream moves more rapidly than 
the lower, which is retarded by cooling in contact -with the bed-rock, 
the superficial clinkers are carried forward and, rolling over the end, 
may become embedded in the lava as it advances. Scoriae formed 
on the top of a stream may thus find their way to the base. Rock- 
fragments or other detritaf matter occurring in the path of the lava 
will be caught up by the flow and become involved in the lower part 

may suffer, more or less alteration by the heat of the stream., 
the bed over "which it moves and" partly by the consistency of the lava, 

tions of (fooling. In an eruption of Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, in 1855, 
the lava was estimated to flow at a rate of 40 m. an hour; and at an 
eruption of Vesuvius.in 1805 a velocity of more than 50 m. an liour, at 

ever, rapidly checked as the stream advances, the retardation being 
very marked in small flo\*s. Where lava travels down a steep incline 
there is naturally a great tendency to form a rugged surface, whilst 
a quiet flow over a flat plane favours smoothness. If the lava meet 
a precipice it may form a cascade of great beauty, the clinkers 
rapidly rolling down with a clatter, as described by Sir W r . Hamilton 
in the eruption of Vesuvius in 1771, when the fiery torrent had a 
perpendicular fall of 50 ft. 

In Hawaii the smooth shining lava, often superficially waved and 
lobed, is known as pahoehoe, whilst the rugged clinker beds are 
termed aa. These terms are now used in general terminology, 
having been introduced by American geologists. The fields of aa 
often contain lava-balls and bombs. It may be said that the 
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the eruptions are more frequent in winter. According, however, to 
Professor A. Ricco's prolonged study of Etna, rain has no apparent 
influence on the activity of this mountain, and indeed the number of 
eruptions in winter, when rains are abundant, seems rather less than 



ito vapour. But 
nd seem incompe 
The effect of the 
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When a stream of lava flows into the sea it no doubt immediately 

authority a cubic kilometre of granite heated to redness would yield 

with formation of a superficial solid layer, which by its low thermal 

occasional access to the molten lava, and byjts cooling effect checked 

activity. But J udd compares- this action to that of fastening down 
the safety-valve of a steam-boiler. The tension of the elastic fluids 
being increased by this repression would give rise subsequently to 
an explosion of greater violence; and hence the short violent 
paroxysms characteristic of the Krakatoa eruption were due to 

If then a mass of granite in the earth’s crust were subject to a great 
local accession ot heat it might evolve vast volumes of gaseous 
matter, capable of producing an eruption of explosive type. Judd 
found that the little balls of Siberian obsidian called marekanite 
threw off, when strongly heated, clouds of finely divided particles 
formed by rupture of the distended mass through the escape of 
vapour. Pitcnstone when ignited loses in some cases as much as 
10% of its weight, due to expulsion of water. 

Much of the steam and other vapour brought up from below 
by the lava may be evolved on mere exposure to the air, and hence 
a stream freshly extruded is generally beclouded with more or less 

action in the volcanic conduit has, indeed, been compared with that of 

The downward passage of water through fissures must be confined 

especially in the upper part of a stream, where the pressure is relieved, 
and the vesicles by the onward flow of the lava tend to become 
elongated in the direction of movement. Vesicuiation, being 

might also percolate through the pores of the rocks, but even the 
g>rcs are closed at great depths. It was shown many years ago^by 

heated rock against the pressure of steam in the opposite direction. 
According to S. Arrhenius, water may pass inwards through the 

naturally resisted by cohesion, is not common in very viscid lavas of 
acid type, nor is it to be expected where the lava has been subject 
to great pressure, but it is seen to perfection in surface-flows of 
liquid lavas of basaltic character. A vesicular structure may some¬ 
times be seen even in dykes, but the cavities are usually rounded 
rather than elongated, and are often arranged in bands parallel to 
the walls of the dyke. A very small proportion of water in a lava 

As the melting points of various silicates are lowered by admixture 
rocks must’promote their fusibility. Judd has suggested that the 

cellular lava may be deposited in the steam-holes, thus producing an 
amygdaloidal rock. 

After the surfacejof a lava-stream has become crusted over, vapour 

manifestations, because the hydrated rocks hecome readily melted 

may elevate or even pierce the crust. Small cones may thus be 

by internal heat and thus yield a supply of lava. 

lateral orifices they are known as “ spiracles.” The steam may issue 

volcanoes as Stromboli, the opinion has of late years been gaining 
ground, through the teaching of Professor E. Suess and others, that 
the volcanic water must be largely referred to a deep-seated sub¬ 
terranean origin—that it is.^in^a word, “ hypogene ” or magmatic 

When the lava is very liquid, as in the Hawaiian volcanoes, it may 
after projection from the blow-hole fall back in drops and plastic 

Vapour-vents on lava are often known as fumaroles (g.v.). The 
character of the gaseous exhalations varies with the temperature, 

absorbed from a dense primordial atmosphere, or, as suggested by 
Professor T. C. Chamberlin, entrapped by the globe during its 

Water brought from magmatic depths to the surface, and appear¬ 
ing there for the first time, has been termed " juvenile,” and it 

Deville: (1) Dry or white fumaroles having a temperature above 
500® C. and evolving compounds of chlorine, and perhaps fluorine. 
(2) Acid fumaroles, exhaling much steam, with hrydrocholoric acid and 
sulphur dioxide. (3) Alkaline fumaroles, at a temperature of about 
ioo°, with much steam and ammonium chloride and some sulphuretted 
hydrogen. (4) Cold fumaroles, below 100°, with aqueous vapour, 
carbon dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen. (5) Mofettes, indicating 

has been assumed that such water may be seen in hot springs like 
those at Carlsbad. Professor ^W. Gregory has suggested that 

su pply^ ^il^iauti^t°the orig/n' of volcanic water may be 

the expiring phase of vulcanism. A similar sequence of emanations, 
following progressive cooling of the lava, has been noted by other 
observers. During an eruption, the gaseous products may vary 
considerably. Johnston-Lavis found at Vesuvius that the vapour 
which first escaped from the boiling lava contained much sul- 

crystalline rock, which by subsidence have been subjected to the 

Volcanic Vapours .—It seems not unlikely that the vapours 
and gases exist in the volcanic magma in much the same way 
that they can exist in molten metal. It is a familiar fact 
that certain metals when melted can absorb large volumes of 
gases without entering into chemical combination with them. 
Molten silver, for example, is capable of absorbing from the 
atmosphere more than twenty times its volume of oxygen, 
which it expels on solidification, thus producing what is called 
the “ spitting of silver.” Platinum again can absorb and retain 
when solid, or occlude, a large volume of hydrogen, that can be 
expelled by heating the metal in vacuo. In like manner molten 
rock under pressure can absorb much steam. It appears that 

appeared later. 

If the vapours exhaled from volcanoes were derived originally 
from superficial sources, the lava would, of course, merely return to 
the surface of the earth what it had directly or indirectly absorbed. 
But if, as is now rather generally believed, much if not most of the 
volcanic vapour is derived from original subterranean sources, it 
must form a direct contribution from the interior of the earth to the 
atmosphere and hydrpsphere, and consequently becomes of extreme 

Description of Special Gases and Vapours .—Hydrochloric acid, 
HC1, escapes abundantly from mary vents, often accompanied with 
the vapours of certain metallic chlorides, and is responsible for much 
of the acrid effects of volcanic exhalations. To avoid dangerous 
vapours an active volcano should be ascended on the windward side. 

Free hydrofluoric acid, HF, has sometimes been detected with the 
hydrochloric acid among Vesuvian vapours, and silicon fluoride, 
SiF*, has also been reported. Sulphuretted hydrogen, H 2 S, is a 
frequent emanation, ^.nd being combustible may contribute to the 

heat. The gases in rocks have been the subject of elaborate 
study by R. T. Chamberlin, whose results appear in Publication 
No. 106 of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Sir W. A. Tilden has found that granite, gabbro, basalt and 
certain other igneous rocks enclose many times their volume of 

me^hane'and ^itrajfln. ^Thu^^Xe^TsaVt’ of t Antr'im n in' 0 Irela 1 nd! 
which is a Tertiary lava, yielded eight times its volume of gas having 
the following percentage composition: hydrogen 36-15, caxbon 

ated by reactions durimjthe experiment, as shown by M. W. Travers, 
and also by Armand Gautier. It has been pointed out by Gautier 
that the gas exhaled from Mont Pete during the eruption of 1902 

giving rise to sulphur dioxide and water. By the interaction of 
hydrogen sulphide and carbon dioxide, water and carbon oxy- 
sulphide, COS, are formed; whilst by reaction with sulphur dioxide, 
water and free sulphur are produced, such being no doubt the origin 
of many deposits of volcanic sulphur. Hydrogen sulphide may be 
formed by the decomposition of certain metallic sulphides, like that 
of calcium, in the presence of moisture, as suggested by Anderson 
and Flett with regard to certain muds at the Soufrtere of St Vincent. 
Sulphur dioxide, SO2, is one of the commonest exhalations, especially 
at acid fumaroles. It may be detected by its characteristic smell, 
that, of burning brimstone, even when present in very small pro¬ 
portion and in the presence of an excess of hydrochloric acid. By 
hydration it readily forms sulphurous acid, which may be further 
oxidized to sulphuric acid. J. B. Boussingault found free sulphuric 
acid (with hydrochloric acid) in the water of the Rio Vinagre which 
issues from the volcano of Purac6 in the Andes of Colombia; and 
it occurs also in certain other volcanic waters. _ Carbon dioxide, 
C0 2 , is generally a product of the later stages of an eruption, and is 
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often evolved after all other gases have ceased to escape. Although 
it may sometimes be due to the decomposition of limestone, it seems 
to be mostly of true magmatic origin. At the well known Grotta 
del Cane, at Lake Agnano, in the Phlegraean Fields near Naples, 
there has been for ages a copious discharge, and analyses of the air 
of the cave by T. Graham Young showed the presence of from 6i*g 
to 71% of carbon dioxide. Gautier, in 1907, found 96 to 97% of 
this gas in the vapours (excluding water-vapour) emitted from the 
Solfatara near Pozzuoli in the Bay of Naples. The gas by its 
density tends to accumulate in depressed areas, as in the Death 
Gulch in the Yellowstone Park and in the Upas Valley of Java. In 
the Eifel. in the Auvergne and in many other volcanic regions it is 
discharged at temperatures not above that of the atmosphere. This 
natural carbonic acid gas is now utilized industrially at many 
localities. In the gases of the fumaroles of Mont Pele, carbon 
monoxide, CO, was detected by H. Moissan. Probably certain 
hydrocarbons, notably methane or mar&h-gas, CH4, often exist in 
volcanic gases. They might be formed by the action of water on 
natural carbides, such as that of magnesium, calcium, &c. Moissan 
found 5-46% of methane in vapour from a fumarole — **—* n ~ 1A 
?- p ree hydrogen was detected by R. Bunsen 


fjtoXvats, stain). The action of hydrochloric acid on the iron com¬ 
pounds in the lava may readily yield this chloride, which from its 
yellowish colour has sometimes been mistaken for sulphur. A 
crystalline sublimate from the fumaroles on Vesuvius, containing 
' rric and alkaline chlorides, KChN^CI^FeCL-pGILO, is known 
— kremersite, after P. Krcmers. From a scoriaceous lava found on 
Vesuvius after the eruption of 1906, Johnston-Lavis procured a 
yellow rhombohedral sublimate, which he proved to be a chloride of 
and potassium, whence he p- 1 - 


..... „. ...._ r _, _ r .___ for it the n„... 

chlormanganokalite. It was studied hy L. J. Spencer, and found 
to contain 4 KCl-MnCl 2 . Chlorocalcite, or native calcium chloride, 
CaCl 2 , has been found in cubic crystals on Vasuvian lava. Fluorite, 
or calcium fluoride, CaF 2 , is also known as a volcanic product. Lead 
chloride, PbCl 2 , a rare Vesuvian mineral, was named cotunnite, 
after Dr Colugno of Naples. The action of hydrogen sulphide on this 
. '' ' J ' give rise to galena, PbS, foun d by A. Lacroix on Vesu- 
Atacamitc, or cupric oxychloride, CuCI 2 - 3 Cu(OH)j, 
incrustation on certain Vesuvian lavas, notably 


chloride m 


1846 in 




Fouque found it, with hydrocarbons, at Torre del Greco near Naples; 
and in 1866 Fouque discovered it at Sautorin, where some of^the 

30 \ of h ^ dr ®^ n - ^ It: is notab,e that at Santorin free 
temperature of the magma, * 


SatXl 


high 


_ „ . _ 

. _- r .c explosions have sometimes been attributed to the com¬ 
bination of these elements. Oxygen is not infrequently found among 
volcanic emanations, but may perhaps be derived in most cases from 
superficial air and ground-water; and in like manner the nitrogen, 
often detected, may be sometimes of atmospheric origin, though in 
other cases derived from nitrides in the lava. In the vapours 
emitted hy Mont Pele in 1902 argon was detected by II. Moissan, I 
to the extent of 0-71 %; and in those from Vesuvius in 1906 argon 
and neon were found by Gautier. The collection of volcanic vapours 
offers difficulty, and it is not easy to avoid admixture with the atmo¬ 
sphere. F. A. Perret has successfully collected gases on Vesuvius. 

Volcanic Flames.— Although the incandescence of the lava and 
stones projected during an eruption, and the reflection from incan¬ 
descent matter in the crater have often been mistaken for red flames, 
there can be no doubt that true combustion, though generally feeble, 
does occur during volcanic outbursts. Among the gases cited above, 
hydrogen hydrogen sulphide and the hydrocarbons are inflammable. 
The flames seen in volcanoes are generally pale and of bluish, 
greenish or yellowish tint. They were first examined spectro¬ 
scopically by J. Janssen, who in 1867 detected the lines of burning 
hydrogen at Santorin. Subsequently he proved the presence of 
hydrogen, sodium and hydrocarbons in the volcanic flames of 
Kilauea. During the eruption of Vulcano, in the Lipari Isles, in 
1888, flames with a bluish or greenish tinge were seen by A. E. 
Narlian, an experienced observer resident in the island. These, 
however, were referred to the kindling of sulphur deposited around 
the fumaroles, the flames being coloured by the presence of 1 ~ 

acid and arsenic sulphide. 

When a stream of lava flow's over vegetation the combust! 
the leaves and w'ood may be mistaken for flames issuing froi 
lava. In like manner brushwood may grow in the crater .. . 
dormant volcano and be ignited by a fresh outburst of lava, thus 
producing flames which, ifrom their position in the crater, may readily 


Volcanic Sublimates .—'Certain mineral substances 
Iimates in and around the volcanic vents, forming in 
the lava. They are cither deposited directly from the effluent 
vapours, which carry them in a volatile condition, or are produced 
by interaction of the vapours among themselves; whilst some of the 

incrustations, rather loosely called sublimates, are due to r-' 

of the vapours on the constituents of the lava. Possibly 
temperature of the magma-reservoirs even silica and . .. 
silicates may be volatilized, and might thus yield sublimation 
products. Many of the volcanic sublimates occur at first as incan¬ 
descent crusts on the lava. Being generally unstable they i 
difficult of preservation, and are not usually well represented 
collections. * 

Among the commonest sublimates is halite, or sodium chloride, 
NaCl, occurring as a white crystalline incrustation, sometimes 
accompanied, as at Vesuvius, by sylvite, or potassium chloride, 
KC 1 , which forms a similar sublimate. The two chlorides may 
be intimately associated. Sal ammoniac, or ammonium chloride, 
NH4O, is not uncommon, especially at Etna, as a white crystalli 
crust, probably formed in part by the reaction of hydrochloric at— 
***' nitrogen and hydrogen in the vapours. Bunsen, on finding 
Iceland, regarded it as a product of the distillation of organic 


nt. Ferric chloride, FeCla, not infrequently occurs as a reddish 
brownish yellow deliquescent incrustation, and because it 
lours the lava it has received the name of molysite (fron 


d sodium, which he named from its fine colour 
a word which has been wiitten in English as cuchlorinite. The 

. .* Plate the ir 


Cupric oxide, CuO, occurs in delicate crystalline scales termed 
tenorite, after Professor G. Tenorc of Naples; whilst cupric sulphide, 
C11S, forms a delicately reticulated incrustation known as covellite, 


1 feathery crystalline 


after N. Covelli, its discoverer at Vesuvius. 

A sublimate not infrequently found i 
deposits on lava at Vesuvius, and formerly called “ 
is a potassium and sodium sulphate, (K-Na) 2 SG4, known as aphthi- 
talite (from Gr. &<pBXros, imperishable, and aXs, salt). A sulphate 
with the composition PbSp4-(K-Na)2S04, found in the fumaroles at 
Vesuvius after the eruption of 1906, was named by A. Lacroix 
palmierite, after L. Palmieri, who was formerly director of the 
observatory on Vesuvius. Various sulphites are formed on lavas 
by the sulphurous acid of the vapours. Ferric oxide, FeaOa, which 
occurs in beautiful metallic scales as specular iron-ore, or as an 
amorphous reddish incrustation on the la^ a, is probably formed in 
— ost cases bv the interaction of vapour of ferric chloride and steam 
a high temperature. Less frequently, magnetite, FeaO^, and 
ignesioferrite, MgFe2C>4, are found in octahedral crystals on lava. 
1 • mn nitride (FesN 2 ) was detected thinly incruslinga lava erupted 


siderazotc. 

Boric acid, H3BO3, < 


s named by O. Silvestri, w 


> examined it 


the foundation of 
the soffioni {q.v.) 
has received the r 
sulphide, AsA, occurs^] 


ccurs in the crater of Vulcano so abundantly 
; collected commercially. It has also led to 
dustr^ in Tuscany, where it is obtained from 

of sassolin or sassolite. Realgar, or arsenic 


as at the Solfatara, where orpiment, As2S 3 , hasal«o been found. 

Of all volcanic products, sulphur (^.v.) is in some respects the most 
important. It may occur in large quantity lining the walls of the 
crater, as at Popocatepetl in Mexico, where it was formerly worked 
by the Indian “ volcan&ros,” or on the other hand it may be a rare 
product, as at Vesuvius. Sulphur appears generally to owe its 
origin in volcanic areas to the interaction of sulphur dioxide and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or to the action of water on the latter. A 
volcanic vent where sulphur is deposited is truly a solfatara {soljo 
terra ) or a soufricrc, but all volcanoes which have passed into that 
stage in which they emit merely heated vapours now pass under 
this name (see Solfatara). The famous Solfatara, an old crater 
in the Phlegraean Fields, exhales sulphurous vapours, especially at 
the Bocca Grande, from which sulphur is deposited. In the orange- 
coloured sulphur of the Solfatara, realgar may be present to the 
extent of as much as 18 %. A brown seleniferous sulphur occurring 
at Vulcano, one of the Lipari Islands, was termed by W. Haidinger 
vulcanite, but it should be noted that Professor W. H. Hobhs has 
applied this name to an anorthoclase-augite rock ejected as bombs 
at Vul«mo. Sulphur containing selenium is known as a volcanic 
product in Hawaii, whilst in Japan not only selenium but tellurium 
occurs in certain kinds of sulphur. 

At the Solfatara, near Pozzuoli, the hot sulphurous vapours attack 
the trachytic rocks from which they issue, giving rise to such pro¬ 
ducts as alum, kaolin and gypsum. To some of these products, 
including alunogen and mendozite (soda-alum), the name -solfatarite 
was given by C. W. Sheppard in 1835. By prolonged action of the 
acid vapours on lava, the ba=es of the silicates may be removed, 
leaving the silica as a soft white chalk-like substance. The occur¬ 
rence of kaolin and other white earthy alteration-products led to 
the hills around the Solfatara being known to the Romans as the 
Colli leucogei. 

The Hot Dust Cloud and Avalanche of Pelts —The terrific erup¬ 
tions in the islands of Martinique and St Vincent in the West 
Indies m 1902, furnished examples of a type of activity not previ¬ 
ously recognized by vulcanologists, though, as Professor A. Lacroix 
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out, similar phenomena have no doubt occurred 
pecially in the Azores. By Drs Tempest Anderson 
t, who were commissioned by the Royal Society to 
e phenomena, this type of explosive eruption is 
as the “ Pclean type.” Its distinctive character 


1 places hanging like folds of a curtain, and apparently 
or purplish colour. Rolling along like an inky torrent, 


simply to its heavy charge of solids, but partly to the oblique 
direction of the initial explosion. After leaving the crater, 
it underwent enormous expansion, and Anderson and Flett were 
led to suggest that possibly at the moment of emission it might 
have been partly in the form of liquid drops, which on solidify¬ 
ing evolved large volumes of gas held previously in occlusion. 


the fine hot dust, but suffocatii 
sulphuretted hydrogen, were 
lr. Possibly the incandescent d 


the fusing-point of copper: possibly, 1 
have passed too rapidly to produce t 
normally be due to its temperature. 
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ithophyses, of which cx 
lie Yellowstone Nation; 


iiplcs occur at Obsidian Cliff in 
described by Professor Iddings. 

cxpecialiy those of basic type, such as the fcasteHoTn 

Sicily, which was probably formed, according to Professor Gaetano 
Platania, by flow of the lava into submarine silt, relics of which still 
ir between the spheroids. Ellipsoidal or pillow-shaped masses are 
infrequently^developed in^ ancient lava-flows, and^Sir A. Geikie 

Dr S T. U A B nderson has observed them iruhe recent lavas of Savaii°" ' 
Joints, or cracks formed by shrinkage on solidification, may 
[vide a sheet of lava into columns, as familiarly seen in basalt, 

-isms, mostly hexagonal. Each prism is divided at intervals by 


d by a slight 


right angles 


the cooling; surface they are 
horizontal in a vertical dyke, 

e prisms, having started from 
es, has not been completed; 


}ck exfoliating in spherical shells, rather like the skins of an onion: 
jeh a structure is characteristically shown at the Kasekellar, 
__nown also as the Elfcn Grotto, at Bertrich, near Alf on the Mosel, 
where the pillars of the lava are broken into short segments which 
suggest by their flattened globular shape a pile of Dutch cheeses. 
Although prismatic jointing, or columnar structure, is most common 
* basalt, it occurs also in other^jolcanic ^rocks. ^inecolumnsof 


f the lava. Those st 
ticed, and the porpl 


Considering how large a proportion of the face of the earth 
is covered by the sea, it seems likely that volcanic eruptions 
must frequently occur on the ocean-floor. When, as occasionally 
though not often happens, the effects of a submarine eruption 
are observed during the disturbance, it is seen that the surface 
of the sea is violently agitated, with copious discharge of 
steam; the water passes into a state of ebullition, perhaps 
throwing up huge fountains; shoals of dead fishes, with volcanic 
' cinders, bombs and fragments of pumice, float around the centre 
of eruption, and ultimately a little island may appear above 
sea-level. This new land is the peak of a volcanic cone which 
is based on the sea-floor, and if in deep water the submarine 
mountain must evidently be of great magnitude. Christmas 
Island in the Indian Ocean, described by Dr C. W. Andrews, 
appears to be a volcanic mountain, with Tertiary limestones, 
standing in water more than 14,000 ft. deep. Many volcanic 
islands, such as those abundantly scattered oyer the Pacific, 

surface either by continued upward growth or by upheaval of 
the sea-bottom. Elna began Us long geological history by 
submarine eruptions in a bay of the Mediterranean, and Vesuvius 
in like manner represents what was originally a volcano on 
the sea-floor. As the ejectamenta from a submarine vent 
accumulate on the sea-bottom they become intermingled with 
relics of marine organisms, and thus form fossiliferous volcanic 
tuffs. By the distribution of the ashes over the sea-floor, 
through the agency of waves and currents, these tuffs may pass 
insensibly into submarine deposits of normal sedimentary type. 
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and steam escaping through clays, or crumbling tuffs | 
d to a clayey condition, may form conical mounds of , 
material, through which mud oozes and water escapes. 
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Causes of Vulcanicity. 

In discussing the cause of vulcanicity two prohlems demand 
attention: first the origin of the heat necessary for the mani¬ 
festation of volcanic phenomena, and secondly the nature of 
the force by which the heated matter is raised to the surface 
and ejected. According to the old view, which assumed that 
the earth was a spheroid of molten matter invested by a com¬ 
paratively thin crust of solid rock, the explanation of the 
phenomena appeared fairly simple. The molten interior 
supplied the heated matter, while the shrinkage of the cooling 
crust produced fractures that formed the volcanic channels 
through which it was assumed the magma might be squeezed 
out in the process of contraction. When physicists urged the 
necessity of assuming that the globe was practically solid, 

ing a suggestion of W. Hopkins of Cambridge, they supposed 
that the magma, instead of existing in a general central cavity, 
was located in comparatively small subterranean lakes. Some 
authorities again, like the Rev. O. Fisher, regarded the magma 
as constituting a liquid zone, intermediate between a solid core 
and a solid shell. 

If solidification of the primitive molten globe proceeded from 
the centre outwards, so as to form a sphere practically solid, it 
is conceivable that portions of the original magma mighl never¬ 
theless be retained in cavities, and thus form “ residual lakes.” 
Although the mass might be for the most part solid, the outer 
portion, or “ crust,” could conceivably have a honeycomhed 
structure, and any magma retained in the cells might serve 
indirectly to feed the volcanoes. Neighbouring volcanoes seem 
in some cases to draw their supply of lava from independent 
sources, favouring the idea of local cisterns or “ intercrustal 

servoirs of magma, if they exist, do not represent relics of an 
original fluid condition of the earth, but the molten material 
may be merely rock which has become fused locally by a 
temporary development of heat or more likely by a relief of 
pressure. It should be noted that the quantity of magma 
required to supply the most copious lava-flows is comparatively 
small, the greatest recorded outflow (that of Tomboro in Sum- 
bawa, in 1815) not having exceeded, it is said, six cubic miles; 
and even this estimate is probably too high. Whilst in many 
cases the magma-cisterns may he comparatively small and 
temporary,, it must be remembered that there are regions where 

extent and capacity. It has been suggested that comparatively 
small basins, feeding individual volcanoes, may draw their 
supply from more extensive reservoirs at greater depths. 

Much speculation has been rife as to the source of the heat 
required for the local melting of rock. Chemical action has 
naturally been suggested, especially that of superficial water, but 
its adequacy may be doubted. After Sir Humphry Davy’s dis¬ 


covery of the metals of the alkalis, he thought that their remark¬ 
able behaviour with water might explain the origin of subterranean 
heat; and in more recent years others have seen a local source of 
heat in the oxidation of large deposits of iron, such as that brought 
up in the basalt of Disco Island in Greenland. It has been 
assumed bv Moissan and by Gautier that water might attack 
certain metallic carbides, if thev occur as suhterranean deposits, 
and give rise to some of the products characteristic of volcanoes. 
But it seems that all such action must be very limited, and 
utterly inadequate to the geneial explanation of volcanic 
phenomena. At the same time it must be remembered that 
access of water to a rock already heated may have an important 
physical effect by reducing its melting point, and may thus 
greatly assist in the production of a supply of molten matter. 
The admission of surface-waters to heated rocks is naturally 
regarded as an important source of motive power in consequence 
of the sudden generation of vapour, but it is doubtful to 

According to Robert Mallet a competent source of suh¬ 
terranean heat for volcanic phenomena might be derived from 
the transformation of the mechanical work of compressing and 
crushing parts of the crust of the earth as a consequence of 
secular contraction. This view he worked out with much 
ingenuity, supporting it by mathematical reasoning and an 
appeal to experimental evidence. It was claimed for the theory 
that it explained the linear distribution of volcanoes, their 
relation to mountain chains, the shallow depth of the foci and 
the intermittence of eruptive activity. A grave objection, 
however, is the difficulty of conceiving that the heat, whether 
due to crushing or compression, could be concentrated locally 
so as to produce a sufficient elevation of temperature for 
melting the rocks. According to the calculations of Rev. 0. 
Fisher, the crushing could not, under the most favourable cir- 

phenomena. 

Since pressure raises the melting-point of any solid that 
expands on liquefaction, it has been conjectured that many 
deep-seated rocks, though actually solid, may be potentially 
liquid; that is, they are maintained in a solid state by pressure 
only. Any local relief of pressure, such as might occur in the 
folding and faulting of rocks, would tend, without further 
accession of heat, to induce fusion. But although moderate 
pressure raises the fusing-point of most solids, it is believed, 
from modern researches, that very great pressures may have 
a contrary effect. 

It is held by Professor S. Arrhenius that at great depths in 
the earth the molten rock, being above its critical point, can 
exist only in the gaseous condition; but a gas under enormous 
pressure may behave, so far as compressibility is concerned, 
like a rigid solid. He concludes, from the high density of the 
earth as a whole and from other considerations, that the central 
part of our planet consists of gaseous iron (about 80% of the 
earth’s diameter) followed bv a zone of rock magma in a 

wards into liquid rock (4%), covered by a thin solid crust (less 
than 1% of diameter). If water from the crust penetrates by 
osmosis through the sea-floor to the molten interior, it acts, at 
the high temperature, as an acid, and decomposes the silicates 
of the magma. The liquid rock, expanded and rendered more 
mobile by this water, rises in fissures, but in its ascent suffers 
cooling, so that the water then loses its power as an acid and is 
displaced by silicic acid, when the escaping steam gives rise to 
the explosive phenomena of the volcano. The mechanism of the 
volcano is therefore much like that of a geyser, a comparison 
long ago suggested by Rev. O. Fisher and other geologists. 

According to the “ planetesimal theory ” of Professor T. C. 
Chamberlin and Dr F. R. Moulton, which assumes that the 
earth was formed by the accretion of vast numbers of small 
cosmical bodies called planetesimals, the original heat of the 
earth’s interior was due chiefly to the compression of the grow¬ 
ing globe by its own gravity. The heat, proceeding from the 
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centre outwards, caused local fusion of the rocks, though 
without forming distinct reservoirs of molten magma, and the 
fused matter charged with gases rose in liquid threads or tongues, 
which worked their way upwards, some reaching the super¬ 
ficial part of the earth and escaping through fissures in the 
zone of fracture, thus giving rise to volcanic phenomena. It 
is held that the explosive activity of a volcano is due to the 
presence of gases which have been brought up from the interior 
of the earth, whilst only a small and perhaps insignificant part 
is played by water of superficial origin. 

Entirely new views of the origin of the earth’s internal heat 
have resulted from the discovery of radioactivity. It has been 
shown by the Hon. R. J. Strutt, Professor J. joly and others 
that radium is present in all igneous rocks, and it is estimated 
that the quantity in the crust of the earth is amply sufficient 
to maintain its temperature. An ingenious hypothesis was 
enunciated by Major C. E. Dutton, who found in the radio¬ 
activity of the rocks a sufficient source of heat for the ex¬ 
planation of all volcanic phenomena. He believes that the 
development of heat arising from radioactivity may gradually 
bring about the local melting of the rocks so as to form large 


VOLCANO ISLANDS, three small islands in the western 
Pacific Ocean, S. of the Bonin Islands, forming part of the 
Japanese empire (annexed in 1891). They are also known as 
the Magellan Archipelago, and in Japan as Kwazan-rctto 
(series of volcanic islands). They are situated between 24“ 
and 26° N. and 141 0 and 142 0 E. Their names are Kita-iwo- 
jima (Santo Alessandro), Iwo-jima (Sulphur) and Minami- 
iwo-jima (Santo Agostino). Kita-iwo-jima—which, as its 
name ( kita) implies, is the most northerly of the three—rises 
2520 ft. above the water, and Minami-iwo-jima, the most 
southerly, to a height of 3021 it. The islands are not inhabited. 
With this group is sometimes included another island, Arzo- 
bispo, nearer the Bonin group. 

VOLCEI (mod. Buccino), an ancient town of Lucania, 2128 
ft. above sea-level, the chief town of the independent tribe 
of the Volceiani, Vulcientes or Volcentani, whose territory 
was bounded N. by that of the Hirpini, W. and S. by Lucania 
and E. by the territory of Venusia. Some pre-Roman ruins 
still exist {Not. Scav., 1884, 115). It became a municipium, 
and in A.D. 323 had an extensive territory attached to it, includ¬ 
ing the town of Numistro, the large Cyclopean walls of which 
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Himalaya, and North America, are divided into genera and 
subgenera. Examples of some of these are afforded by the 
English representatives 



h of the head and 
The hind feet 

have six pads on their inferior surfaces, and the colour is dull 
grizzled brown above and greyish white below. The molar teeth 
have respectively 5, 5 and 6 prisms above, and 9, 5 and 3 below. 
This rodent is one of the commonest of British mammals, and fre¬ 
quents fields, woods and gardens in numbers, often doing consider¬ 
able damage owing to its fondness for garden produce. It is 
spread over the whole of Great Britain (exclusive of the Orkneys), 
while on the continent of Europe its range extends from Fin¬ 
land to North Italy and from France and Spain to Russia. 

The second and larger species is the water-rat, or “water- 
vole,” which belongs to a second section of the genus, and is 
commonly known as Microtus ( Arvicola ) amphibius, although 
some writers employ the inappropriate specific name terrestris . 
It is about the size of a rat, and has long soft thick fur, of a 
uniform grizzled brown, except when (as is not uncommon) 
it is black. The tail is about half the length of the head and 
body, and the hind feet are long and powerful, although not 
webbed, and have five rounded pads on their lower surfaces. 
In the upper jaw the first molar has 5, the second 4 and the 
third 4 prisms, of which the last is irregular and some 
divided into two, making 5. In the lower jaw tlic first r 
has 7 pi isms, of which the 3 anterior arc generally not fully 
separated from one another, the second 5 and the third 3. 
The water-rat is perhaps the most often seen of all English 
mammals, owing to its diurnal habits. It frequents rivers 
and streams, burrowing in the banks, and often causing con¬ 
siderable damage. Its food consists almost wholly of water- 
weeds. rushes and other vegetable substances, but it will 
also eat animal food on occasion, in the shape of insects, mice 
or young birds. The female has during the summer three or 
four litters, each of from two to seven young. The range of 
the water-rat extends over Europe and North Asia fror 
England to China, but the species is not found in Irelanc 
where no member of the group is native. 

externally from the first species by its more or less rusty or rufous- 
colourcd back, its larger ears and its comparatively longer tail, 
' ' ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 If the length of the head and body. On 


Danube, which comes next to it, being only 1775 m., while 
the Rhine (760 m.) is shorter even than two of the chief tri¬ 
butaries of the Volga—the Oka and the Kama. Its drainage 
area, which includes the whole of middle and eastern as well 
as part of south-eastern Russia, amounts to 563,300 sq. m., 
thus exceeding the aggregate superficies of Germany, France 
and the United Kingdom, and containing a population of fifty 
millions. Its tributaries are navigable for an aggregate length 
of nearly 20,000 m. The “ basin ” of the Volga is not limited 
to its actual catchment area. By a system of canals which 
connect the upper Volga with the Neva, the commercial mouth 
of the Volga has been transferred, so to speak, from the Caspian 
to the Baltic, thus making St Petersburg, the capital and 
chief seaport of Russia, the chief port of the Volga basin as 
well. Other less important canals connect it with the Western 
Dvina (Riga) and the White Sea (Archangel); while a railway 
only 45 m. in length joins the Volga with the Don and the Sea 
of Azov, and three great trunk lines bring its lower parts into 
connexion with the Baltic and western Europe. 
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Dnieper and the Don, and receives on the left the Upa, the £bv 
Zhkidra, the Ugra (300 m.), the Moskva, on which steamers 
ply up to Moscow, the Klyaztna (395 m.), on whose banks arose the 
middle-Russian principality of Suzdal, and on the right the navigable 
Tsiia (255 m.) and Moksha. Every one of these tributaries is con- 
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change their appearance and position after each inundation. On 
the right the Volga is joined by the Sura, which drains a large area 
and brings a volume of 2700 to 22,000 cub. ft. of water per second, 
the Vetluga (465 m. long, of which 365 are navigable), from the 
forest-tracts of Yaroslavl, and many smaller tributaries. Then 
the stream turns .south-east and descends into another lacustrine 
depression, where it receives the Kama, below Kazan. Remains 
of molluscs still extant in the CasDian occur extensively throughout 
this depression and up the lo 
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ir, cereals, petroleum, oils and salt. The down- 
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History .—The Volga was not improbably known to the early 
Greeks, though it is not mentioned by any writer previous to 
Ptolemy. According to him, the Rha is a tributary of an 
interior sea, formed from the confluence of two great rivers, 
the sources of which are separated by twenty degrees of longi¬ 
tude, but it is scarcely possible to judge from his statements 
how far the Slavs had by that time succeeded in penetrating 
into the basin of the Volga. The Arab geographers throw 
little light on the condition of the Volga during the great 
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(Mahommedan) Bulgarian empire, at the confluence of the 
Volga with the Kama, was so powerful that for some time 
it was an open question whether Islam or Christianity would 
gain the upper hand among the Slav idolaters. But, while 
the Russians were driven from the Black Sea by the Khazars, 
and later on by a tide of Ugrian migration from the north-east, 
a stream of Slavs moved slowly towards the north-east, down 


Turkish regions. After two centuries of struggle the Russians 
succeeded in colonizing the fertile valleys of the Oka basin; 
in the 12th century they built a series of fortified towns on the 
Oka and Klyazma; and finally they reached the mouth of the 
Oka, there founding (in 1222) a new Novgorod—the Novgorod 
of the Lowlands, now Nizhniy-Novgorod. The great lacustrine 
depression of the middle Volga was thus reached; and 


in a dense agricultural population with many 
wealthy towns—a population which the Mongols 

s they had done so many of the Turkish tribes. 
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This invasion checked but did not stop the advance of 
the Russians down the Volga. Two centuries elapsed before 
the Russians covered the 300 m. which separate the mouths 


of tl 


; Oka ai 


1 the K 


d took p 


[ Novgorodian colonization had 
moved eastward, along the upper portions of the left-bank 
tributaries of the Volga, and had reached the Urals. 

With the capture of Kazan (1552) the Russians found the 
lower Volga open to their boats, and eight years afterwards 
they were masters of the mouth of the river at Astrakhan. 
Two centuries more elapsed before the Russians secured a free 
passage to the Black Sea and became masters of the Sea of 
Azov and the Crimea; the Volga, however, was their route. 

settled it, and penetrated farther eastward into the steppes 
towards the upper Ural and thence to the upper parts of the 
Tobol and other great Siberian rivers. 

Bibliography.— P. P. Semenov’s Geographical and Statistical 
Dictionary (5 vols., St Petersburg;, 1863-85) contains a full biblio¬ 
graphy of the Volga and tributaries. See also V. Ragozin’s Volga 
(3 vols., St Petersburg, 1880-81, with atlas; in Russian); N. 
Bogolyubov, The Volga from Tver to Astrakhan (Russian, 1876); 
H. Ruskoschny, Die Wolga und ihre ZuflPsse (Leipzig, 1887, vol. i.), 
history, ethnography, hydrography and biography, with rich 
bibliographical information; N. Boguslavskiy, The Volga as a Means 
of Communication (Russian, 1887), with detailed profile and maps; 
Pcrctvatkorich, Volga Region in the 15th and 16th Centuries (1877); 
and Lender, Die Wolga (1889). (P. A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

VOLHYNIA, a government of south-western Russia, bounded 
by the Polish governments of Lublin and Siedlte on the W., 
Grodno and Minsk on the N., Kiev on tbe E. and Podolia and 
Galicia (Austria) on the S., with an area of 27,690 sq. m. A 
broad, flat spur of the Carpathians—the Avratynsk plateau— 
which enters from the west and stretches out eastward towards 
the Dnieper occupies its southern portion, reaching a maximum 
elevation of 1200 ft.; another branch of the Carpathians in 
the west of the government ranges between 700 and 900 ft. at 
its highest points. Both are deeply grooved in places, and 
the crags give a hilly aspect to the districts in which they occur. 
The remainder of the government, which is quite flat, with 
an imperceptible slope towards the marshes of Pinsk, is known 
as the Polyesie (see Minsk). 

The population in 1906 was estimated at 3,547,500. Some 
three-fourths of the population arc Little Russians; the 
other elements are White and Groat Russians, Poles (5-2%), 


Jews (13-2%) and Germans (5-7 %)• The government 
is divided into twelve districts, the chief towns of which 
are Zhitomir, the capital, Dubno, Kovel, Kremenets, Lutsk, 
Novograd Volhynskiy, Ostrog, Ovruch, Vladimir Volhynskiy, 
Rovno, Staro-Konstantinov and Zaslavl. The conditions of 
peasant ownership differ from those which prevail in other 
parts of Russia, and of the lotal area the peasants hold ap¬ 
proximately one-half; 42% of the total is in the hands of 
private owners, a considerable number of Germans having settled 
and bought land in the government. 



In Nestor’s Annals its people are mentioned under the name of 
Dulebs, and later in the 12th century they were known as 
Velhynians and Buzhans (dwellers on the Bug). From the 
9th century the towns of Volhynia-Vladimir, Ovruch, Lutsk 
and Dubno were ruled by descendants of the Scandinavian 
or Varangian chief Rurik, and the land of Volhynia remained 


independent until the 14th century, when it fell under Lithuania. 
In 1569 it was annexed to Poland, and so remained until 1795, 
when it was taken possession of by Russia. 

VOLK, LEONARD WELLS (1828-1895), American sculptor, 
was born at Wellstown (now Wells), Hamilton county, New 
York, on the yth of November 1828. He first followed the 
trade of a marble cutter with his father at Pittsfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts. In 1848 he opened a studio at St Louis, Missouri, 
and in 1855 was sent by his wife’s cousin, Stephen A. Douglas, 
to Rome to study. Returning to America in 1857, he settled 
in Chicago, where he helped to establish an Academy of Design 
and was for eight years its head. Among his principal works 
arc the Douglas monument at Chicago and the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ monument at Rochester, New York, and statues of 
President Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas (in the Illinois State 
Capitol at Springfield, Ill.), and of General James Shields (in 
Statuary Hall, Capitol, Washington), Elihu B. Washburn, 
Zachariah Chandler and David Davis. In i860 he made a life- 

of whom only one other, by Clark Mills in 1865, was ever made. 
His son, Douglas Volk (b. 1856), figure and portrait painter, 
who studied under J. L. Gerome in Paris, became a member 
of the Society of American Artists in 1880 and of the National 
Academy of Design in 1899. 

VOLKSRUST, a town of the Transvaal, 175 m. S.E. of 
Johannesburg and 308 m. N.N.W. of Durban. Pop. (1904) 

vation of 5429 ft. just within the Transvaal frontier and 4 m. N. 
of the pass through the Drakensberg known as Laing’s Nek. 
It is the centre of a rich agricultural district. It was founded 
by the Boer government in 1888. As a customs port of entry 
it was of some importance, and it maintains its position as 
a distributing depot. It was created a municipality in 1903. 
Sandstone is quarried in the district. 

VOLLENDAM, a small fishing village of Holland in the 
province of North Holland, adjoining Edam on the shores of 
the Zuider Zee. It is remarkable for the quaintness of the 
buildings and the picturesque costume of the villagers, who are 
of a singularly dark and robust type. Many artists have been 
attracted to settle here. Vollendam has its origin in the build¬ 
ing of the great sea-dam for the new waterway to Edam in the 
middle of the 14th century. On the seaward side of the dike 
are some houses built on piles in tbe style of lake dwellings. 

VOLLMAR, GEORG HEINRICH VON (1850- ;, German 

Socialist, was born at Munich in 1850. He W'as educated in a 
school attached to a Benedictine monastery at Augsburg, and 
in 1865 entered the Bavarian army as a lieutenant in a cavalry 
regiment. He served in the campaign of 1866, and then 
entered the papal army as a volunteer. In 1869 he returned 
to Germany, and during the war with France served in the army 
railway department. He was severely wounded at Blois and 
pensioned. Permanently crippled by his wounds, he devoted 
himself to political and social studies. In 1872 he was con¬ 
verted to the principles of Social Democracy, and threw himself 
with gieat energy into political agitation. In 1877 he became 
editor of the party organ at Dresden, and under the Socialist 
law was repeatedly condemned to various terms of imprisonment, 
and was also expelled from that city. From 1879 to 1882 he 
lived at Zurich, then the headquarters of Social Democracy, 
when, besides attending the university, he took part in editing 
the Social Demokrat. In 1881 he w'as elected member of the 
Reichstag, and from 1883 lo 1889 was a member of the Saxon 
diet. After 1885 lie resided in Bavaria, and it was to him 
that was chiefly due the great success of the Socialists in the 
older Bavarian provinces. He identified himself with the more 
moderate and opportunist section of the Socialist party, decisively 
dissociating himself from the doctrine of-a sudden and violent 
overthrow' of society, and urging his associates to co-operate in 
bringing about a gradual development towards the Socialistic 

views as to religion and the family advocated by Rebel, and 
successfully resisted attempts made in 1891 to expel Mm from 
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the party in consequence of his opinions. He became a member 
of the Bavarian Diet in 1893. 


VOLNEY, CONSTANTIN FRANCOIS CHASSEBCEUF, Comte 
ns (1757-1820), French savant, was born at Craon (Maine-et- 
Loire) on the 3rd of February 1757, of good family; he was at 
first surnamed Boisgirais from his father’s estate, but afterwards 
assumed the name of Volney. He spent some four years in 
Egypt and Syria, and published his Voyage en Egypte et en 
Syrie in 1787, and Considerations sur la guerre des I'urcs ct de la 
Russie in 1788. He was a member both of the States-Gcneral 
and of the Constituent Assembly. In 1701 appeared Les Ruines, 
ou meditations sur les revolutions des empires, an essay on the 
philosophy of history, containing a vision which predicts the 
final union of all religions by the recognition of the common 
truth underlying them all. Volney tried to put his politico- 
economic theories into practice in Corsica, where in 1792 he 
bought an estate and made an attempt to cultivate colonial 
produce. He was thrown into prison during the Jacobin 
triumph, but escaped the guillotine. He was some time 
professor of history at the newly founded ficole Normale. In 
1795 he undertook a journey to the United States, where he 
was accused in 1797 of being a French spy sent to prepare for 
the reoccupation of Louisiana by Fiance. He wa.s obliged 
to return to France in 1798. The results of his travels took 
form in his Tableau du climat et du sol des Etats-Unis (1803). 
He was not a partisan of Napoleon, but, being a moderate 
man, a savant and a Liberal, was impressed into service by 
the emperor, who made him a count and put him into the senate. 

a member of the Institute in 1795. He died in Paris on the 


25th of April 1820. 

VOLO, a town and seaport of Greece, on the east coast of 
Thessaly, at the head of the gulf to which it gives its name. 
Pop. (1907) 23,319. It is the chief seaport and second in¬ 
dustrial town of Thessaly, connected by rail with the town of 
Larissa. The anchorage is safe, vessels loading and discharging 
by means of lighters. The port has a depth of 23 to 25 ft. 

The Kaslro, or citadel, of Volo stands on or close to the site of 
Pagasae, whence the gulf took the name of Sinus Pa f 
Pagasicus, and which was one of the oddest places 
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VOLOGAESES (Vologacsus, Vologases; on the coins 
Ologases-, Armen. Vaiarsh-, Mod. Pers. Balash), the name 
of five Parthian kings. 

(1) Vologaeses I., son of Vonones II. by a Greek con¬ 
cubine (Tac. Ann. xii. 44), succeeded his father in a.o. 51 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 14; cf. Joseph. Ant. xx. 3, 4). He gave the 
kingdom of Media Atropatene to his brother Pacorus, and 
occupied Armenia for another brother, Tiridates (Tac. Ann. 


xii. 50, XV. 2; Joseph. Ant. xx. 3, 4 )- This led to a long 
war with Rome (54-63), which was ably conducted by the 
Roman general Corbulo. The power of Vologaeses was 
weakened by an attack of the Dahan and Sacan nomads, 
a rebellion of the Hyrcanians, and the usurpation of Vardanes II. 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 7, 37; xiv. 25; xv. 1; cf. Joseph. Ant. 
xx. 4, 2, where he is prevented from attacking the vassal 
king of Adiabene by an invasion of the eastern nomads). 
At last a peace was concluded, by which Tiridates was ac¬ 
knowledged as king of Armenia, but had to become a vassal 
of the Romans; he went to Rome, where Nero gave him 
back the diadem (Tac. Ann. xv. 1 ff.; Dio Cass. lxii. 19 ff., 
lxiii. iff.); from that time an Arsacid dynasty ruled in Armenia 
under Roman supremacy. Vologaeses was satisfied with this 


result, and honoured the memory of Nero (Suet. Nero, 57), 
though he stood in good relations with Vespasian also, to whom 
he offered an army of 40,000 archers in the war against Vitellius 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 51; Suet, Vespas. 6; cf. Joseph. Ant. vii. 
5. 2, 7, 3; Dio Cass. Ixvi. 11). Soon afterwards the Alani, 
a great nomadic tribe beyond the Caucasus, invaded Media 
and Armenia (Joseph. Bell. vii. 7, 4); Vologaeses applied in 
vain for help to Vespasian (Dio Cass. Ixvi. 11; Suet. Domitian, 2). 
It appears that the Persian losses in the east also could not be 
repaired; Hyrcania remained an independent kingdom (Joseph. 
Bell. vii. 7,4; Aurel. Viet. Epit. 15, 4). Vologaeses I. died 
about a.d. 77. His reign is marked by a decided reaction 
against Hellenism; he built Vologesocerta (Balashkert) in the 
neighbourhood of Ctesiphon with the intention of drawing to 
this new town the inhabitants of the Greek city Seieucia (Plin. 
vi. 122). A-nother town founded by him is Vologesias on a 
canal of the Euphrates, south of Babylon (near Hira; cf. 
Noldeke in Zeitschnjt der deutschcn-morgenl. Gesellsckaft, xxviii. 
93 ff.). On some of his coins the initials of his name appear in 
Aramaic letters. 

(2) Vologaeses II., probably the son of Vologaeses I., 
appears on coins, which bear his proper name, in 77-79, and 
again 121-47. During this time the Parthian kingdom was 
torn by civil wars between different pretenders, which reached 
their height during the war of Trajan, 114-17. Besides 
Vologaeses II. we find on coins and in the authors Pacorus 
(78-c. 105), Artabanus III.(80-81), Osroes (106-29), Mithradates 
V. (c. 129-47) and some others; thus the Parthian empire seems 
during this whole time to have been divided into two or three 
different kingdoms. By classic authors Vologaeses II. is men¬ 
tioned in the time of Hadrian ( c. 131), when Cappadocia, Armenia 
and Media were invaded by the Alani (Dio Cass. Ixix. 1 j). 

(3) Vologaeses III., 147-91. Under him, the unity of 
the empire was restored. But he was attacked by the Romans 
under Marcus Aurelius and Verus (162-65). In this war 
Seieucia was destroyed and the palace of Ctesiphon burnt down 
by Avidius Cassius (164); the Romans even advanced into 
Media. In the peace, western Mesopotamia was ceded to the 
Romans (Dio Cass. lxxi. 1 ff.; Capitolin. Marc. Aur. 8 f.; Verus 
8, &c.). Vologaeses III. is probably the king Volgash of the 
Parsce tradition, preserved in the Dinkart, who began the gather¬ 
ing of the writings of Zoroaster. 

(4) Vologaeses IV., 191-209. He was attacked by Septimius 
Severus in 195, who advanced into Mesopotamia, occupied 
Nisibis and plundered Ctesiphon (199), but attempted in vain 
to conquer the Arabic fortress Atra; in 202 peace was restored. 

(5) Vologaeses V., 209-c. 222, son of Vologaeses IV. Soon 

after his accession his brother Artabanus IV., the last Arsacid 
king, rebelled against him, and became master of the greater 
part of the empire (Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 12). But Vologaeses V. 
maintained himself in a part of Babylonia; his dated coins 
reach down to A.n. 222. (En. M ) 

VOLOGDA, a government of north-eastern Russia, having the 
government of Archangel on the N., Tobolsk on the E., Perm, 
Vyatka, Kostroma and Yaroslav! on the S., Novgorod, Olonetz 
and Archangel on the W. This immense government, which 
comprises an area of 155,218 sq. m., stretches in a north¬ 
easterly direction for 800 m., from Novgorod to the Urals, and 
includes the broad depression drained by the Sukhona from 
the S.W., and the Vychegda from the N.E., both head-waters 
of the N. Dvina. From the basin of the Volga it is separated 
by a flat, swampy, wooaea swelling, where the heads of tribu¬ 
taries belonging to both Arctic and Caspian drainage-areas 
are closely intermingled. The eastern boundary of Vologda 
follows the main water-parting of the Urals, which has but few 
points over 3000 ft.; wide parmas, or woody plateaus, fill up 
the space between the main chain of the Urals and the southern 
spurs of the Timan Mountains, in the upper basin of the Pechora. 
It is above the parmas —especially over those which are 
nearest the Urals proper—that the highest summits of the 
Urals rise in the form of dome-shaped mountains (Toll-poz-iz, 
5535 ft.; Kozhem-iz, 4225 ft.; Shadmaha, 4115 ft.). The Timan 
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ns are a swampy plateau, where the rivers flowing to 
3vina or to the Pechora take their rise in common 
so that on the Mylva portage boats have to be 
a distance of only 3 m. to be transported from one 
3 the other. ^ ^ 

only a few patches of Jurassic days overlie them; in 
in thn lira! barm ns. rnn 1-bearing Carboniferous, Devonian 
appear, wrapping the crystalline 
s of boulder day and Lacustrine 
Rock-salt and salt springs, iron ore, 
' e chief mineral products; but 
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long), which flows from the south, it becomes the 
N. Dvina, which proceeds north-west, and receives the Vychegda, 
740 m. long and navigable for 570 m., though it passes through a 
nearly uninhabited region.^ The Luza, a tributary of the Yu^, is 

through eastern Vologda, is an artery for the export of corn and the 
import of fi^h. The Pinega, the Mezen and the Vaga, all belonging 
to the Arctic basin, rise in northern Vologda. In the south-west the 
Sukhona is connected by means of Lake Kubina and the canal of 
Alexander von Wiirttembcrg with the upper Volga. Numberless 
smaller lakes occur, and marshes cover a considerable part of the 
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The population was estimated in 1906 at 1,517,500, of whoi 
57,407 lived in towns; 90% were Great Russians and 8-4' 
Syryenians (q.v.). The government is divided into ten district 
the chief towns of which are Vologda, Gryazovets, Kadnikoi 
Nikolsk, Solvychegodsk, Totma or Totyma, Ustyug Veliki' 
Ust-Sysolsk, Velsk and Yarensk. Agriculture thrives in ti 
three south-western districts. Live-stock breedir 
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VOLOGDA, a town of Russia, capital of 
same name, situated in its south-wester 
Vologda, above its confluence with the navigable Sukhona, 


ntury, and the 
jnsiderable 
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being exported to both St Petersburg and Archangel. It has 
distilleries, tanneries, and oil, soap, tobacco, candle and fur- 



1147, an d carried on a brisk trade in flax, tallow, furs, corn, 
leather and manufactured goods. In 1273 it was plundered 
by the prince of Tver in alliance with the Tatars, but soon 
recovered. Moscow disputed its possession with Novgorod 
until the 15th century; the Moscow princes intrigued to find 
support amidst the poorer inhabitants against the richer Nov¬ 
gorod merchants, and four successive times Vologda had to 
fight against its metropolis. It was definitely annexed to 
Moscow in 1447. . When Archangel was founded, and opened 

goods exported through that channel. Polish bands plundered 
it in 1613, and the plague of 1648 devastated it; but it main¬ 
tained its commercial importance until the foundation of 
St Petersburg, when Russian foreign trade took another channel. 

VOLSCI, an ancient Italian people, well know'n in the history 
of the first century of the Roman Republic. They then in¬ 
habited the partly hilly, partly marshy district of the S. of 

the Hernici on the E., and stretching roughly from Norba 
and Cora in the N. to Antium in the S. They were 
among the most dangerous enemies of Rome, and frequently 
allied with the Aequi, whereas the Hcrnici from 486 B.c. 
onwards were the allies of Rome. In the Volscian territory lay 
the little town of Velitrae (Vellctri), the birthplace of Augustus. 
From this town we have a very interesting though brief in¬ 
scription dating probably from early in the 3rd century E.C.; 
it is cut upon a small bronze plate (now in the Naples Museum), 
which must have once been fixed to some votive object, dedi¬ 
cated to the god Declunus (or the goddess Dechma). 

The language of this inscription is clear enough to show the 
very marked peculiarities which rank it close beside the lan¬ 
guage of the Iguvine Tables (see Iguvittm). It shows on the 
one hand the labialization of the original velar q (Volscian pis — 

/before" ’following 1 i °(VoLcian Miat Latin frcilt^ Like 
Umbrian also, but unlike Latin and Oscan, it has degraded all 
the diphthongs into simple vowels (Volscian se parallel to Oscan 
svai; Volscian dene, Old Latin and Oscan denial or deiuoi). 
This phenomenon of what might have been taken for a piece of 
Umbrian text appearing in a district remote from Umbria and 
hemmed in by Latins on the north and Oscan-speaking Sam- 
nites on the south is a most curious feature in the geographical 
distribution of the Italic dialects, and is dearly the result of 
some complex historical movements. 

In seeking for an explanation we may perhaps trust, at least 
in part, the evidence of the Ethnicon itself. The name Volsci 
belongs to what may be called the -CO- group of tribal names 
in the centre, and mainly on the west coast, of Italy, all of 
whom were subdued by the Romani before the end of the 4th 
'century b. c.; and many of whom were conquered by the 
Samnites about a century or more earlier. They are, from 
south to north, Osci , Auninci, Hernici. Marruci , Vatisci\ with 
these were no doubt associated the original inhabitants of Aricia 
and of Sidici-Hum , of Vescia among the Auninci, and of Laiici 
close to Hcrnican territory. The same formative element appears 
in the adjective Mans Massuus. and the names Glainca and 

south F.truria, and a few other names in central Italy (see 
“ I due strati nella popolazione Indo-Europea dell’ Italia Antica,” 
inth eAtti del Congress0 Internationale di Scienze Storiche , Rome, 
1903, p. 17). With these names must dearly be judged the 
forms Tusci and Etrusci, although these forms must not be re¬ 
garded as anything but the names given to the Etruscans by 
the folk among whom they settled. Now the historical fortune 
of these tribes is reflected in several of their names (sec Sabini). 
The Samnilc and Roman conquerors tended to impose the 
form of their own Ethnicon, namely the suffix -NO-, upon 
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ic tribes they conquered; hence the Marruci became the 
'arrucini, the * Arid became Aricini, and it seems at least 

last of Italy at the time of the Etruscan invasion (see Etruria: 
inguage), whereas the -NO- tribes only reached this part of 
aly, or at least only became dominant there, long after the 
truscans had settled in the Peninsula. 

It remains, therefore, to ask whether any information can 
: had about the language of this primitive -CO- folk, and 
hether they can be identified as the authors of any of the 
trious archaeological strata now recognized on Italian soil. 

the conclusions suggested under Sabini may be accepted as 
mnd we should expect to find the VoJsci speaking a language 
milar to that of the Ligures, whose fondness for the suffix 
co- we have noticed (see Ligures), and identical with that 
ioken by the plebeians of Rome, and that this branch of 
do-European was among those which preserved the original 
do-Europeart Velars from the labialization which befell them 
the speech of the Samnitcs. The language of the inscription 
Velltrae offers at first sight a difficulty from this point of view, 
the conversion which it shows of q to p; but it is to be 
served that the Ethnicon of Velitrae is Veliternus, and that t he 
eople are called on the inscription itself Velcstrom (genitive 
lural); so that there is nothing to prevent our assuming that 
e have here a settlement of Sabines among the Volscian hills, 
ilh their language to some extent {e.g. in the matter of the 
ipbthongs and palatals) corrupted by that of the people round 
bout I hem; just as we have reason to suppose was the case 
ith the Saline language of the Iguvini, whose very name was 
.ter converted into Igumnates, the suffix -h- being much 
tore frequent among the -CO- tribes than among the Salines 

The name Vohci itself is significant not merely in its suffix; 

marsh” identical with Gr. eXos, since the change of *velos- \ 
i *vo!us- is phonetically regular in Latin. The name Marita 
‘ goddess of the salt-marshes ”) among the Aurunci appears 
Iso both on I he coast of Picenum and among the Ligurians; 
nd Stephanus of Byzantium identified the Osci with the Siculi, 
ffiom there is reason to suspect were kinsmen of the Ligures. 
t is remarkable in how many marshy places this -co- or -ca- 
tffix is used. Besides the Aurunci and the dea Marica and the 
itempestacque Graviscae (Virg. Aen. x. 184), we have the Uslica 
ubans of Horace (Odes i. 17, n), the Hernia in the Trerus 
alley, Satricum and Glanica in the Pomptine marshes. 


t of the Volscian inscription, and for 
R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, 
(R. S. C.) 


VOLSINII, an ancient town of Etruria, Italy. The older 
'olsmii occupied in all probability the isolated tufa rock, so 
trongly defended by nature, upon which in Roman times stood 


Etruria. Wars between Volsinii 
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probably then that the. statue 
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states that the city was desti 
though the old site continued 
judge from the inscriptions foil 
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the site of the modem Bolscna 
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VOLTA, ALESSANDRO (1745 
born at Como on the 18th of F 
as a pioneer of electrical scien 
named. In 1774 he was appoii 
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VOLTA, the lamest river c 
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The lower Volta was explored by M. J. Bonnat in 1875, but 
the upper basin was first traversed by the German traveller 
G„ A. Krause (1886-87) and the Trench captain L. G. Binder 
(1SS8). It lias since been explored by a number of colonial 
officials —German, French and British. Between 6° 41' and 
8° 8' N. the Volta forms the boundary between the Gold Coast 
and Togoiand. 

VOLTAIRE, FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET DE (1694-1778), 

whose real name was Francois Marie Arouet simply, was born 
on the 21st of November T694 at Farts, and was baptized the 
next duv. His lather was Francois Arouet, a notary; his 
mother was Marie Marguerite Daumart or D’Aumard. Both 
father find mother were of Poitevin extraction, but the Arouets 

father being a prosperous tradesman. The family appear to 
have always belonged to the yeoman-tradesman, class; their 

fifth child of his parents—twin boys (of whom one survived), 
a girl, Marguerite Catherine, and another boy who died young, 
having preceded him. Not very much is known of the mother, 
who died when Voltaire was but seven years old. She pretty 
certainly was the chief cause of his early introduction to good 
society the abbe de Chateauneuf (his sponsor in more ways 
than one! haying .been her friend. The father appears to have 

nor tyrannical. Marguerite Arouet, of whom her younger 
brother was very fond, married early, her husband’s name 
being Mignot, the eider brother, Armand, was a strong Jan- 
senist. and there never was any kind of sympathy between him 
and Francois. 

The able de Chateauneuf instructed him early in belles- 
letlres and deism, and lie showed when a child the unsurpassed 
faculty for facile verse-making which alwaj s distinguished him. 
At the age of fen he was sent to the College Louis-le-Grand, 
which was under the management of the Jesuits, and remained 
there till 1711. It was his whim, as part of his general liberal¬ 
ism, to depreciate the education he received; but it seems 
to have been a very sound and good education, which formed 
the basis oi his extraordinarily wide, though never extra¬ 
ordinarily arcurate, collection of knowledge subsequently, and 
(a more important thing) disciplined and exercised his literary 
faculty and judgment. Nor can there be much doubt that the 
great attention bestowed on acting—the Jesuits kept up the 
Renaissance practice of turning schools into thealres for the 
performance of plays both in Latin and in the vernacular— 
had much to do with Voltaire’s lifelong devotion to the stage. 
It must hate been in his very earliest school years that the 
celebrated presentation of him by his godfather to Ninon de 
I.emlos tody place, for Ninon died in 1705. She left him two 
thousand rrancs " to buy books with.” He worked fairly, 
played fairly, lived comfortably, made good and lasting friends. 
Some curious traits are recorded of this life -one being that 
in the terrible famine year of Malplaquet a hundred francs a 
year were added to the usual boarding expenses, and yet the 
bo>s had to eat pain bis. 

In August T711, at the age of seventeen, he came home, 
and the usual battle followed between a son who desired no 
profession but literature and a father who refused to consider 


igg 

literature a profession at all. For a time Voltaire submitted, 
and read law at least nominally. The abbe de Chateauneuf 
died before his godson left school, but he had already intro¬ 
duced him to the famous and dissipated coterie of the Temple, 
of which the grand prior Venddme w’as the head, and the 
poets Chaulieu and La Fare the chief literary stars. It does 
not appear that Voltaire got into any great scrapes, but his 

the abbe’s brother, to the Hague. Here he met a certain 
Oiympe Dunoyer (“ Pimpette ”), a girl apparently of respect¬ 
able character and not bad connexions, but a Protestant, 
penniless, and daughter of a literary lady whose literary reputa¬ 
tion was not spotless. The mother discouraged the affair, and, 
though Voltaire tried to avail himself of the mania for prosely¬ 
tizing which then distinguished France, his father stopped any 
idea of a match by procuring a lettre dc cachet, which, however, 
he did not use. Voltaire, who had been sent home, submitted, 
and for a time pretended to work in a Parisian lawyer’s office; 
but he again manifested a faculty tor gelling into trouble— 
this time in the still more dangerous way of writing libellous 
poems—so that his father was glad to send him to stay for 
nearly a year (1714-15) with Louis de Caumartin, marquis 
de Saint-Ange. in the country. Here he was still supposed 
to study law, but devoted himself in part to literary essays, 
in part to storing up his immense treasure of gossiping history. 
Almost exactly at the time of the death of Louis XIV. he 

society, and to make the tragedy of (Edipe, which he had 
already written, privately known. He was now introducid to 
a less questionable and even more distinguished coterie than 
Venddme’s, to the famous “ court of Sceaux,” the circle of 
the beautiful and ambitious duchesse du Maine. It seems 
that Voltaire lent himself to the duchess’s frantic hatred of 
the regent Orleans, and helped to compose lampoons on that 
prince. At any rate, in May t7t 6 he was exiled, first to Tulle, 
then to Sully. Allowed to return, he again fell under suspicion 
of having been concerned in the composition of two violent 
libels—one in Latin and one in French—called from their first 
words the Puero Regnante and the J’ai m, was inveigled by 
a spy named Beauregard into a real or burlesque confession, 
and on the 16th of May 17T7 was sent to the Bastille. He 
there recast (Edipe , began the Henriade and determined to 
alter his name. Ever after his exit from the Bastille in April 
1718 he was known as Arouet de Voltaire, or simply Voltaire, 
though legally he never abandoned his patronymic. The origin 
of the famous name has been much debated, and attempts 
have been made to show that it actually existed in the Daumart 
pedigree or in some territorial designation. Some arc said to 
maintain that it was an abbreviation of a childish nickname, 
“ le petit wlontaire.” The balance of opinion has, however, 
always inclined to the hypothesis of an anagram on the name 
“ Arouet le jeune,” or “ Arouet 1. j.,” 11 being changed to v 
and j to f according to the ordinary rules of the game. 

A further “ exile ” at ChAtenay and elsewhere succeeded the 
imprisonment, and though Voltaire was admitted to an audience 
by the regent and treated graciously he was not trusted. 
(Edipe was acted at the TheAtre Frangais on the 18th of Novem¬ 
ber of the year of release, and was very well received, a rivalry 
between parties not dissimilar to that which not long before 
had helped Addison’s Cato assisting its success. It had a run 
of forty-five nights, and brought the author not a little profit. 
With these gains Voltaire seems to have begun his long series 
of successful financial speculations. But in the spring of next 
year the production of Lagrange-Chancel’s libels, entitled the 
Philippines, again brought suspicion on him. lie was in¬ 
formally exiled, and spent much lime with Marshal Villars, 
again increasing his store of “ reminiscences.” He returned 
to Paris in the winter, and his second play, Arlemire, was pro¬ 
duced in February T720. It was a failure, and Ihtrngh it was 

and used parts of it in other work. He again spent much of 
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his time with Villars, listening to the marshal’s stories and 
making harmless love to the duchess. In December 1721 his 
father died, leaving him property (rather more than four 
thousand iivres a year), which was soon increased by a pension 
of half the amount from the regent. In return for this, or itt; 
hopes of more, he offered himself as a spy—or at any rate as 
a secret diplomatist—to Dubois. But meeting his old enemy 
Beauregard in one of the minister’s rooms and making an 
offensive remark, he was waylaid by Beauregard some time 
after in a less privileged place and soundly beaten. 

His visiting espionage, as unbind critics put it—his secret 
diplomatic mission, as he would have liked to have it put 
himself—began in the summer of 1722, and he set out for it 
in company with a certain Madame de Rupelmonde, to whom 
he as usual made love, taught deism and served as an amusing 
travelling companion. He stayed at Cambrai for some time, 
where European diplomatists were still in full session, jour¬ 
neyed to Brussels, where he met and quarrelled with Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau, went on to the Hague, and then returned. 
The Henriade had got on considerably during the journey, 
and, according to his lifelong habit, the poet, with the help 
of his friend Thieriot and others, had been “working the 
oracle” of puffery. During the late autumn and winter of 
1722-23 he abode chiefly in Paris, taking a kind cf lodging in 
the town house of M. de Bemieres, a nobleman of Rouen, and 
endeavouring to procure a “privilege” for his poem. In this 
he was disappointed, but he had the work printed at Rouen 

November he caught smallpox and was very seriously ill, so 
that the book was not given to the world till the spring of 
1724 fand then of course, as it had no privilege, appeared 
privately). Almost at the same time, the 4th of March, his 
third tragedy, Marianule appeared, was well received at first, 
but underwent complete damnation before the curtain fell. 
The regent had died shortly before, not to Voltaire’s advantage; 
for he had been a generous patron. Volf aire had made, however, 
a useful friend in another grand seigneur, as profligate and 
nearly as intelligent, the duke of Richelieu, and with him he 
passed 1724 and the next year chiefly, recasting Mariamne 
(which was now successful), writing the comedy of L’Indiscrel, 
and courting the queen, the ministers, the favourites and 
everybody who seemed worth. The end of 1725 brought a 
disastrous dose to this period of his life. He was iusulted by 
the chevalier de Rohan, replied with his usual sharpness of 
tongue, and shortly afterwards, when dining with the duke of 
Sully, was called out and bastinadoed by the chavelier’s hire¬ 
lings, Rohan himself looking on. Nobody would take his part, 
and-ft last, nearly three months after the outrage, he challenged 
Rohan, who accepted the challenge, but on the morning 
appointed for the duel Voltaire was arrested and sent for the 
second time to the Bastille. He was kept in confinement a 
fortnight, and was then packed off to England in accordance 
with his own request. Voltaire revenged himself on the duke 
of Spj||: for his conduct towards his guest by cutting Maxi- 
milieft Bethune’s name out of the Henriade. 

No competent judges have ever mistaken the importance 
of Voltaire’s visit to England, and the influence it exercised 
on his future career. In the first place, the ridiculous and 
discreditable incident of the bearing had time to blow over; 
in the second, Fngland was a very favourable place for French¬ 
men «l, note to pick up guineas; in the third, and most im¬ 
portant of ail, his contact with a people then far more different 
in every conceivable way from .their neighbours than any two 
peoples of Europe are different now, acted as a sovereign tonic 
and stimulant on his intellect and literary faculty. Before 
the English visit Voltaire had been an elegant triflcr, an adept 
In the forms of literature popular in French society, a sort of 
superior Dorat or Boufflers of earlier growth. He returned 
from that vfcit one of the foremost literary men in Europe, 
with views, if not profound or accuiate, yet wide and acute 
on all les grands sujets, and with a solid stock of money. The 
visit lasted about three years, from 1726 to 1729; and, as if 


to make the visitor’s luck certain, George I. died and George II. 
succeeded soon after his arrival. The new king was not fond 
of “ boetry,” but Queen Caroline was, and international 
jealousy was pleased at the thought of welcoming a distin¬ 
guished exile from French illiberality. The Walpoles, Bubb 
Dodington, Bolingbroke, Congreve, Sarah, duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, Pope, were among his English friends. He made 
acquaintance with, and at least tried to appreciate, Shake¬ 
speare. lie was much struck by English manners, was deeply 
penetrated by English toleration for personal freethought and 
eccentricity, and gained some thousands of pounds from an 
authorized English edition of the Henriade, dedicated to the 
queen. But he visited Paris now and then without permis¬ 
sion, and his mind, like the mind of every exiled Frenchman, 
was always set thereon. He gained full licence to return in 
the spring of 1729. 

lie was full of literary projects, and immediately after his 
return he is said to have increased his fortune immensely by 
a lucky lottery speculation. The Henriade was at last licensed 
in France; Brutus, a play which he had printed in England, 
was accepted for performance, but kept back for a time by the 
author; and he began the celebrated poem of the Pucelle, the 
amusement and the torment of great part of his life. But he 
had great difficulties with two of his chief works which were 
ready to appear, Charles XII. and the Lettres sur les Anglais. 
With both he took all imaginable pains to avoid offending 
the censorship; for Voltaire had, more than any other 
man who ever lived, the ability and the willingness to 
stoop to conquer. At the end of 1730 Brutus did actually 
get acted. Then in the spring of the next year he went to 
Rouen to get Charles XII. surreptitiously printed, which he 
accomplished. In 1732 another tragedy, Eriphile, appeared, 
with the same kind of halting success which had distinguished 
the appearance of its elder sisters since CEdipe. But at last, 
on the 13th of August 1732, he produced Zaire, the best (with 
Merape) of all his plays, and one of the ten or twelve best plays 
of the whole French classical school. Its motive was borrowed 
to some extent from Othello, but that matters little. In the 
following winter the death of the comtesse de Fontaine-Martel, 
whose guest he had been, turned him out of a comfortable 
abode. He then took lodgings with an agent of his, one 
Demoulin, in an out-of-the-way part of Paris, and was, for 
some time at least, as much occupied with contracts, specu¬ 
lation and all sorts of means of gaining money as with literature. 

In the middle of this period, however, in 1733, two important 
books, the Lettres philosophiques sur les Anglais and the Temple 
du gout appeared. Both were likely to make bad blood, for 
the latter was, under the mask of easy verse, a satire on con¬ 
temporary French literature, especially on J. B. Rousseau, 
and the former was, in the guise of a criticism or rather panegyric 
of English ways, an attack on everything established in the 
church and state of France. It was published with certain 
“remarks” on Pascal, more offensive to orthodoxy than itself, 
and no mercy was shown to it. The book was condemned 
(June 10th, 1734), the copies seized and burnt, a warrant issued 
against the author and his dwelling searched. He himself 
was safe in the independent duchy of Lorraine with Emilie 
de Breteuil, marquise du Chltelet, 1 with whom he began to be 
intimate in 1733; he had now taken up his abode -with her 
at the chateau of Cirey. 

If the English visit may be regarded as haviug finished 
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the other remains, the sarcophagus at Sainte Genevieve (the 
Pantheon) was opened and found to be empty. 

In person Voltaire was not engaging, even as a young man. 
His extraordinary thinness is commemorated, among other 
things, by the very poor but well-known epigram attributed 
to Young, and identifying him at once with “ Satan, Death 
and Sin.” In old age he was a mere skeleton, with a long nose 
and eyes of preternatural brilliancy peering out of his wig. 
He never seems to have been addicted to any manly sport, and 
took little exercise. He was sober enough (for his day and 
society) in eating and drinking generally; but drank coffee, 
as his contemporary, counterpart and enemy, Johnson, drank 
tea, in a hardened and inveterate manner. It may be presumed 
with some certainty that his attentions to women were for the 
most part platonic; indeed, both on the good and the bad side 
of him, he was all brain. He appears to have had no great 
sense of natural beauty, in which point he resembled his 
generation (though one remarkable story is told of his being 
deeply affected by Alpine scenery); and, except in his passion 
for the Stage, he docs not seem to have cared much for any of 
the arts. Conversation and literature were, again as in Johnson’s 
case, the sole gods of his idolatry. As for his moral character, 
the wholly intellectual cast of mind just referred to makes it 
difficult to judge that. His beliefs or absence of beliefs eman¬ 
cipated him from conventional scruples; and lie is not a good 
subject for those who maintain that a nice morality may exist 
independently of religion. He was good-natured when not , 
crossed, generous to dependents who made themselves useful 
to him, and indefatigable in defending the cause of those who j 
were oppressed by the systems with which he was at war. But 
he was inordinately vain, and totally unscrupulous in gaining 
money, in attacking an enemy, or in protecting himself when 
he was threatened with danger. His peculiar fashion of attack¬ 
ing the popular beliefs of his time has also failed to secure the 
approval of some who had very little sympathy with those 
belief*. The only excuse made for the alternate cringing and 
insult, the alternate abuse and lying, which marked his course 
in this matter, has been the very weak plea that a man cannot 
fight with a system—a pica which is sufficiently answered by 
the retort that a great many men have so fought and have won. 
Voltaire’s works, and especially his private letters, constantly 
contain the word “ 1’infame ” and the expression (in full or 
abbreviated) 6crasez l’infame.” This has been misunderstood 
in many ways—the mistake going so far as in some cases 
to suppose that Voltaire meant Christ by this opprobrious 
expression. No careful and competent student of his works 
has ever failed to correct this gross misapprehension. “ L’in¬ 
fame ” is not God; it is not Christ; it is not Christianity; 
it is not even Catholicism. Its briefest equivalent may be 
given as “ persecuting and privileged orthodoxy ” in general, 
and, more particularly, it is the particular system which 
Voltaire saw around him, of which he had felt the effects in his 
own exiles and the confiscations of his books, and of which he 
saw the still worse effects in the hideous sufferings of Cal as and 
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_ ___ ,t sight remarkable that Voltaue, whose coir :_ 

power was undoubtedly far in excess of his tragic, should ha 
written many tragedies of no small excellence in their way, l 
only one fair sccond-clfcss comedy, Nanine. llis other efforts 
this latter direction are either slight and almost insignificant ... 
scope, or, as in the case of the somewhat famous li cossatse, deriving 
all their interest from being personal libels. His tragedies, — 
other hand, are works of extraordinary merit in their ow 
Although \oltaiie had neither the perfect versification of Racine 
-or the noble poerry of Corneille, he surpassed the latter certainly, 
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playing the difficult and artificial game of the French tragedy. 
Zaire, among those where love is admitted as a principal motive, 
and Merope, among those where this motive is excluded and kept in 
subordination, yield to no plays of their classe in such interest as is 
possihle on the model, in stage effect and in uniform literary merit. 
Voltaire knew that the public opinion of his time reserved its highest 
prizes for a capable and successful dramatist, and he was deter¬ 
mined to win these prizes. He therefore set all his wonderful 
cleverness to the task, going so far as to adopt a little even of that 
Romantic disobedience to the strict classical theory-which he con¬ 
demned, and no doubt sincerely, in Shakespeare. 

As regards his poems proper, of which there are two long ones, 
the Hennade and^the Pucelle, besides smaller ^pieces, of which a 

- ifery unequal. The llennade has by universal consent been 
relegated to tile position of a -school reading book. Constructed 

reformed and rendered monotonous for dramatic purposes)—and 
animated neither by enthusiasm for the subject nor by real under¬ 
standing thereof, it could not but be an unsatisfactory performance. 
The Pucelle , if morally inferior, is from a literary point of view of 
far more value. U is desultory to a degree; it is a base libel on 

as Ariosto is, a mixture of romance and burlesque, but a sometimes 
tedious tissue of burlesque pure and simple; and it is exposed to 
the objection—often and jusLly urged —that much of its fun depends 
simply on the fact that there wore and are many people Who believe 
enough ill Christianity to make its jokes give pain to them and to 
make their disgust at such jokes piquant to others. Nevertheless, 
with all the Pucelle's faults, it is amusing. The minor poems are 
as much above the Pucelle as the Pucelle is above the Ileniiade. 
It is true that there is nothing, or hardly anything, t’ 
deseives the name of poetry in them—no passion, no 
beauty of nature, only a narrow “critickm of life, ” on _ 

tional and restricted choice of language, a cramped and m_ 

prosody, and none of that indefinite suggestion which has b 
rightly said to be of the poetic essence. But there is immense wu, 

. --i- - f - ' - J }f such metre and language as the taste of 

: poet, ^occasionally a singular if somewhat 

The third division of Voltaire's works in a rational order consists 
his prose romances or tales. These productions—incomparably 

ie most remarkable and most absolutely good fruit of his genius—■ 

ere usually composed as pamphlets, with a purpose of polemic 
... religion, pojitics, or what not. Thus Candtde attacks religious 
and philosophical optimism, L’Homme aux quarante icus certain 
social and political ways of the time, Zadig and others the received 
forms of moral and metaphysical orthodoxy, while some are mere 
lampoons on the Bible, the unfailing source of Voltaire’s wit. But 
(as always happens in the case of literary work where the form 
exactly suits the author’s genius) the purpose in all the befrt of them 
disappears almost entirely. It is in these works more than in any 
others that the peculiar quality of Voltaire—ironic Style without 
exaggeration—appears. That he learned it partly from Saint 
Evremond, still more from Anthony Hamilton, partly even from 
his own enemy Le Sage, is perfectly true, but he gave it perfection 
and completion. 11 one especial peculiarity can be singled out, 
it is the extreme restraint and simplicity of the verbal treatment. 
Voltaire never dwells too long oil this point, stay s to laugh at what 
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what superficial grasp and arrangement. The so-called Siccle de 
Louis XIV. and Siecle de Louis X V. (the latter inferior to the former 
but still valuable) contain a great miscellany of intelesting matter, 
treated by a man of great acuteness and unsurpassed power of 
writing, who had also had access to much important private informa¬ 
tion. But even in these books defects are present, which appear 
much more strongly in the singular olla podlida entitled Essai sur 
les mcBurs, in the Annalcs de Vempire and m the minor historical 
works. These defects are an almost total absence of any compre¬ 
hension of what has since been called the philosophy of history, 
the constant presence of gross prejudice, frequent inaccuracy of 
detail, and, above all. a complete incapacity to look at anything 
except from the narrow standpoint of a half--pessimist and half 
selt-satisfied philosophe of the i8th century. 

His work in physics concerns us less than any other here; it. is, 
however, not inconsiderable in bulk, and is said by experts to give 
proof of aptitude. 

To his own age Voltaire was pre-eminently a poet and a philo¬ 
sopher ; the unkindness of succeeding ages has sometimes questioned 
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whether he had any title to either name, and especially to the latter. 
His largest philosophical work, at least so called, is the curious 
medley entitled j DicHonnaire philosophique, which is compounded 
of the articles contributed by him to the great Encyclopedic and of 
several minor pieces. No one of Voltaire's works shows his anti- 
religious or at least anti-ccclesiastical animus more strongly. The 
various title words of the several articles are often the merest stalking- 
horses, under cover of which to shoot at the Bible or the church, the 
target being now and then shifted to the political institutions of the 

also commonplace, ethical and social criticism which the 18 th century 
called philosophy. The book ranks perhaps second only to the 

and despite it* form it is nearly as readable. The minor philosophical 
works are of no very different character. In the brief Traite de 
metaphysiqve the author makes his grand effort^but scarcely succeeds 

metaphysic is. d ' . 7 V 1 

inferior to himself in any of his other functions. A 1 .‘ 

more substantive works, whether in verse or prose, art 

prefaces of one sort or another, winch are models of.. 

pungent rausene; and in a vast variety of nondescript pamphlets 
and writings he shows himself a perfect journalist. In literary 
criticism pure and simple his principal work is the Commentaire 
sur Corneille, though he wrote a good deal more of the same kind— 
sometimes (as in his Life and notices of Moliere) independently 
sometimes as part of Ins Steeles. Nowhere, perhaps, except when 
he is dealing with religion, are Voltaire’s defects felt more than 

language and literature, and more here than anywhere else he showed 
the extraordinarily limited and conventional spirit which accom¬ 
panied the revolt of the French 18th century against limits and 

There remains only the huge division of his correspondence , which 
is constantly being augmented by fresh discoveries, and which, 
according to Georges Bengesco, has never been fully or correctly 
printed, e\cn in some of the parts longest known. In this great 
mass Voltaire’s personality is of course best shown, and perhaps his 
literary qualities not worst. His immense energy and versatility, I 
his adroit and unhesitating flattery when he chose to flatter, his 
ruthless sarcasm when he ehose to be sarcastic, his rather un¬ 
scrupulous business faculty, his more than rather unscrupulous 
resolve to double and twist in any fashion so a» to escape his enemies, 
—all these things appear throughout the whole mass of letters. 

>Iost judgmentsjof Voltaire have been unduly coloured by sympathy 
with or dislike of what may he briefly called his polemical side. 
When sympathy and dislike are both discarded or allowed for, he 
remains one of the most astonishing, if not exactly one of the most 
admirable, figures of letters. That he never, as Carlyle complains, 
gave utterance to one great thought is strictly true. That his 
characteristic is for the most part an almost superhuman cleverness 
rather than positive genius is also true. But that he was merely 
a mocker, which Carlyle and others have also said, is not strictly 
true or fair. In politics proper he seems indeed to have had few “ 
no constructive ideas, and to have been entirely ignorant or qui__ 
reckless of the fact that his attacks were destroying a state of things 
for which as a whole he neither had nor apparently wished to have 
any substitute. In religion he protested stoutly, and no doubt 
sincerely, that his own attitude was not purely negative; but here 
also he seems to have failed altogether to distinguish between prui * 
and cutting down. Both here and elsewhere his great fault was. 
inveterate superficiality. But this superficiality was accompanied 
by such wonderful acuteness within a certain range, by ’ 
absolutely unsurpassed literary aptitude and sense of st> 
the lighter and some of the graver modes of literature, ... . ... 
untiring energy and versatility in enterprise, that he lias no parallel 
among ready writers anywhere. Not the most elaborate f 


Voltaire is of much value for matter; but not the very slightest 
work of Voltaire is devoid of value in form. In literary' craftsmanship, 
at once versatile and accomplished, he has no superior and scarcely 

Bibliography. —The bibliography of Voltaire is a very large 
subject, and it has been the special occupation of a Rumanian 
diplomatist of much erudition and judgment, Georges Bengesco, 
Bibliographic de Voltaire (4 vols., Paris, 1882-90). The best ecT 
tion of the works is that by Louis Moland in 52 volumes (PaiL, 
Gamier); the handiest and most compact is that issued in 13 volumes 
roval octavo bv Fume, and kept in print by the house of Didot. 
Of the earlier editions, though their bulk is an objection, several are 
interesting and valuable. Especially may be noticed the so-called 
edition of Kehl, in which Voltaire himself, and later Beaumarchais, 
were concerned (70 vols., 1785-89); those of Dalibon and Baudouin. 
each in 97 volumes (frem which “ the hundred volumes of Voltaire ” 
haye become a not infrequent figure of speech); and the excellent 
edition of Beuchot £1829) in 72 volumes. Editions of separate or 
selected works are innumerable, and so are books upon Voltaire. 
There is no really good detailed life of him, with complete examina- 


__—.— (the first of importance being that 

M. Desnoiresterres , n VolUmet liTsocmfrantaiseillc,"'and others) 
excellent. In English the essays of Carlyle and Viscount Worley 
(1872) are both in their way invaluable, and to a great extent correct 
another. The principal detailed life in English is that of an 

very considerable detail* and fair accuracy, but w'ith little'power'of 
criticism. That of Mr S. G. Tallentyre (London, 1903, 2 vols.) is 
gossiping and popular. Francis Espinasse's Voltaire (1882), which 
contains a useful bibliography, J. Churton Collins's Voltaire in 
England (1886), and J. R. Lcunsbury's Shakespeare and Voltaire 
(1902) may also be specified. (G. Sa.) 


VOLTERRA (anc. Volalerrae), a town and episcopal see of 
Tuscany, Italy, in the province of Fisa, from which it is 51 m. 
by rail S.E., and 35 by road W.N.W. from Siena. Pop. (190r) 
5522 (town); 14,207 (commune). It stands on a commanding 

and is surrounded by the massive remains of its ancient walls 
of large, rouglily-rectangular blocks of stone, some 4? m. in 
circuit, enclosing an area which must have been larger than 
was actually needed for habitation. Tombs of the pre-Etruscan 
or Villanova period have been found within its circuit, but 
only at the north-west extremity near S. Giusto. Here the 
clay of which the hill is formed is gradually giving way, causing 
landslips and the collapse of buildings, notably of the abbey 
church of S. Salvatore (1030). The medieval town occupies 
only the southern portion of this area. The most important 
relic of its Etruscan period is the Porta dell’ Arco, an archway 
of dark greystone, about 20 ft. high, the corbels of which are 
adorned with almost obliterated heads, probably representing 
the guardian deities of the city. There are remains of baths 
and a cistern of Roman date. Volterra preserves its medi¬ 
eval character, having sulfcrcd little modification since the 
16th century. The town conlains many picturesque medieval 
towers and houses. The Palazzo dei Priori (1208-54), now 
the municipal palace, is especially fine, and the piazza in which 
it stands most picturesque. The museum contains a very 
valuable collection of Etruscan antiquities, especially cinerary 
urns from the ancient tombs N. and E. of the town. The urns 
themselves are of alabaster, with the figure of the deceased on 
the lid, and reliefs from Greek myths on the front. They 
belong to the 3rd-2nd centuries B.c. A tomb otilskle the 
town of the 6th century B.C., discovered in 1898, consisted of 
a round underground chamber, roofed with gradually projecting 
slabs of stone. The roof was supported in the centre by a 
massive square pillar (E. Petersen in Rbmische Mittcilungcn, 
*898. 409; cf. id ibid, 1904, 244 for a similar one near Floience). 
There are also in the museum Romanesque sculptures from the 
old church of S. Giusto, &c. The cathedral, consecralcd in 
1120 (?), but enlarged and adorned by E'iccolo Pisano (?) in 
1254, has a fine pulpit of that period, and on the high allar are 
sculptures by MinodaFiesole; it contains several good pictures— 
the best is an “ Annunciation ” by Luca Signorelli. The sacristy 
has fine carvings. The haptistery belongs to the 13th century; 
the font is by Andrea Sansovino, and the ciborium by Mino 
da Fiesole. Both these buildings are in black and white 
marble. S. Francesco has frescoes of 1410, and S. Girolamo 
terra-cotlas and pictures. The citadel, now a house of correc¬ 
tion, consists of two portions, the Rocca Vecchia, built in 
1343 by Walter de Brienne, duke of Athens, and the Rocca 
Nuova, built by the Florentines (1472). The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of vases and other orna¬ 
ments from alabaster, of good quality, found in the vicinity. 
There are also in the neighbourhood rock-salt works and mines, 
as well as boracic acid works. This acid is exhaled in volcanic 
gas, which is passed through water tanks. The acid is deposited 
in the water and afterwards evaporated. It is sent to England, 
and used largely in the manufacture of pottery glaze. 

Volaterrae (Etruscan Velalhri) was one of the most powerful of 
the twelve^confederate cities^of Etruria. During the war between 
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the bridge are visible. The river was navigable as far as Capua. 

On the 1st of October 1800 the Neapolitan forces were 
defeated on the S. bank of the Vullurno, near S. Maria di Capua 
Vetere, by the Piedmontese and Garibaldi’s troops, a defeat 
which led to the fall of Capua. (T. As.) 

VOLUINSKY, ARTEMY PETROVICH (1689-1740), Russian 
general and statesman, son of Peter Voluinsky, one of the 
dignitaries at the court of Theodore III., came of an ancient 
family. He entered a dragoon regiment in 1704 and rose to 
the rank of captain; then, exchanging the military service for 
diplomacy, he was attached to the suite of Vice-Chancellor 
Shafirov. He was present during the campaign of the Pruth, 
shared Shafirov’s captivity in the Seven Towers and in 1715 
was sent by Peter the Great to Persia to promote Russian 
influence there, and if possible to find an outlet to India. In 
1718 Peter made him one of his six adjutant-generals, and 
governor of Astrakhan. In this post Voluinsky displayed dis¬ 
tinguished administrative and financial talents. In 1723 he 
married Alexandra Naruishkina, Peter’s cousin. The same 
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year he was accused of peculation and other offences to the 1 
emperor, who caned him severely and deprived him of his 
plenipotentiary powers, despite his undeniable services in 
Persia, but for which Peter could never have emerged so tri¬ 
umphantly from the difficult Persian war of 1722-23. Cath¬ 
erine I. made Voluinsky governor of Kazan for a short time, 
and he held the same post, for two years (1728-30) under 

Voluinsky served in the army under Mimnirh. In 1737 ? he 
was appointed the second Russian plenipotentiary at the 
abortive congress of Nemirov held for the conclusion of peace 
with the Porte. In 1738 he was introduced into the Russian 
cabinet by Biren as a counterpoise against Andrei Osterman. 
Voluinskv, however, now thought himself strong enough to 

favourite in the Council of State in the debates asTo the in¬ 
demnity due to Poland for the violations of her territory during 
the war of the Polish Succession, Biren advising that a liberal 
indemnity should be given, whereas Voluinsky objected to any 

inquiry into Voluinsky’s past career, with the result that he 
was tried before a tribunal of Biren’s creatures and condemned 
to be broken on the wheel and then beheaded. On the scaffold, 

“ by the clemency of the empress,” his punishment was miti¬ 
gated to the severing of his right hand followed by decapitation. 
The whole business seems to have been purely a piece of 
vindictiveness on the part of Biren. 

See R. N. Bain, The Pupils of Peter the Great (London, 1897); 
D» A. Korsakov, From the Lives of Russian Statesmen of the XVIIIth 
Century (Rus.) (Kazan, 1891). (R. N. B.) 

VOLUNTEERS, a general term for soldiers who are not pro- 

Although it would be difficult to say when the principle of 
volunteer organization for national defence was first adopted in 
England, it is certain that vol untary military societies existed 
in various parts of the country in the reign of Henry VIII., who 
in fact granted a charter in 1537 to the “ Fraternity or Guylde 
of Saint George: Maisters and Rulars of the said Science of 
ArtilUrv as aforesaid rehearsed for long-bowes Cros-bowes and 
lland-Gonnes.” This ancient corps is now the Honourable 
Artillery Company of London. Although the Honourable Artillery 
Company has always been a distinct association, it was at one 
time (mil ably during the Great Rebellion) a centre of instruction 
for the City-trained bands, and in later times the H.A.C., divided 

Charters of a similar kind were granted to a Colchester society 
in 1619 and to one at Bury St Edmunds in 1628. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries also various temporary corps outside the 
miliria or trained-band organization were called volunteers. 
At Boston. Massachusetts, there is established a coips bearing 
the name of the “ Antient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts.” This company was formed in 1638 after its 
London prototype. 

The notion of a large organized Volunteer Force, however, 
seems to have originated in England at the time of the Militia 
Bill of 1737, wrtiih was amended in 1758 so as to allow the 
militia captains to accept volunteers instead of the ordinary 
militiamen who were compulsorily furnished pro rata by each 
parish. In 1778 the volunteers were still voluntary substitutes 
for militiamen, though formed in separate companies of the 
milit%S#nit. but volunteer corps soon began to form themselves 
independently of the militia. In the meantime a large volunteer 
force had sprung up in Ireland. In 1779, Ireland being threatened 
with foreign invasion, a levy of 20,000 Protestants was made by 
the gentry in the north. The 20,000 Protestants had grown in 
1782 to 100,000 of all arms and both creeds, and they used their 
strength effectively for political purposes. After the establish¬ 
ment of the parliament at Dublin, and the general peace of 1783, 
attempts were made to use this army for party purposes, and 


1 the moderate men in parliament therefore hastened to disband 
it. But this military coup d’etat was not forgotten in England. 
Ireland indeed supplied 70,000 volunteers during the Napoleonic 
wars, practically in place of her militia quota. But the rebellion 
of 1798 kept alive the memory of 1782, and about 1804 the 
government disarmed and disbanded them. 

The English and Scottish volunteers, disbanded in 1783, were 
promptly revived when the Trench Revolutionar\' Wars pro¬ 
duced a new and more formidable enemy. Volunteer corps, 
some dependent as companies upon the militia, others inde¬ 
pendent units, were raised in 1794, volunteer service counting 
as militia service for the purposes of raising the county, town or 

purely local defence, of the Armed Associations, the equivalent 
of the modern “ rifle clubs.” At the peace of Amiens the 
340,000 volunteers then serving were nearly all disbanded, but 
one or two crops passed into the regular army as entire regiments, 

renewal of the war revived the whole forte. The danger of 
invasion was then at its height, arid in a few months the force 
numbered 380,000 men, or 32% of a population which already 
kept up a regular army and a militia. But the training of this 
mass was very unequal; the numbers fell off as the likelihood of 
invasion decreased, and in the reaction from the first enthusiasm 
it began to be questioned whether the volunteers could be of 
much value under the easy conditions of service prevailing. In 
1808, therefore, the Local Militia was formed, in which the tcims 
of enlistment and training liabilities were both stricter and better 
defined. The^gi eater part of the volunteers transferred them¬ 
selves to the Local Militia, which by 1812 (aided by the ballot) 
had reached a strength of 215,000 as against the 70,000 of the 
remaining volunteers. With the general peace of 1814 all these 
forces except the H.A.C. and the Yeomanry (q.v.) disappeared. 

After an interval of nearly half a century the warlike attitude 
of France caused British citizens once more to arm for the 
protection of their country. The British army and navy had 
declined in strength and efficiency; France, on the other hand, 
by the energetic development of her military and naval power 
and the early application of steam to ships of war, brought 
the possibilities of the invasion of England in 1846 within 
measurable distance. England at this time was awakened to 
the gravity of the situation by the publication of a letler 
from Wellington to Sir John Burgoyne, 1 followed by a well- 
timed pamphlet by Sir Charles Napier, entitled The Defence of 
England by Volunteer Corps and Militia. The French danger, 
in abeyance during the Crimean War, was revived in 1857, 
when the tone of the French press became more and more 
menacing. The war in China, the Indian Mutiny and diffi¬ 
culties with the United States taxed the regular army to the 
utmost; while at home, besides the actual garrisons, there were 
barely 36,000 militia. This threatening condition of affairs 
tended to aggravate, if not to produce, a serious commercial 
panic. It was then that the volunteer movement began, and the 
Orsini episode and the openly expressed threats of French officers 

working as military bodies from the outset (1852-53), became 
the two senior volunteer battalions—1st V.B. (now 4th Bn.) 
Devonshire Regt., and Victoria Rifles (now 9th B11. London 
Regt.). But it was not until the situation became acute that 
the War Office took the step of raising the “ Volunteer Force.” 
A circular letter, dated 12th May 1859, from the secretary fol 
war to the lords-lieutenant of counties in Great Britain authorized 
the formation of volunteer corps. The general enrolment took 
place at first under the old statute (44 Geo. Ill). The main 
provisions of that act, however, were found inapplicable to the 
altered conditions under which invasion was now possible, and 
they failed also to provide for the maintenance of the volunteer 
force on a permanent footing in peace. A new act (Volunteer 
Act 1863) was therefore passed, the most important provision 
of which was that apprehended invasion should constitute a 
1 See Life and Letters of Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne. 
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:s with the traditional Christianity 


_ _ __ i a Christian philosopher that lie attains distinction. 

The dialogue was reissued at Leiden in 1637 by the Scots writer 
DM*id I c'niin, whose poems, with a selection of three poems from 


the dj*?ogue ol Volusenus, app- - - -- 

Amsterdam collection Dclitiae Poelarum Scolorum hujus aevi, 
printed by Blacv In 2 vols. in 1637. Later editions of the dialogue 
appeared at Edinburgh in 1707 and 1751 (the latter edited by 
G. Wishart). All the reissues contain a short life of the author by 
Thomas Wilson, advocate, son-in-law aid biographer of Arch- 

letter's and state papers 01 the period, ancPin Sadolet's Letters. 

VOLUTE (Lat. lolutum, vohere, to roll up), in architecture, 
the spiral scroll of the capital of the Ionic order. As in the 
earlieit example known, that of the archaic temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, the widlli of the abacus is twice that of the depth, 
Consif6$iJhg therefore a bracket-capital; it is probable that at 
first it consisted of an oblong block of timber, which, raised 
on a vertical post or column, lessened the bearing of the 
aichltrave o- beam, and the first volutes or scrolls were painted 
on. In votive columns carrying a sphinx, as at Delphi, or 
statues, th* oblong form of capital with largely developed 
volute was long retained, but in the porticoes of the Greek 
templet the abacus was made square and the volute diminished 
projection on each side. In the side elevation the portion 
■4f tha capital which joins the two volutes is known as the 
cushion, and when the Ionic column was used in porticoes in 
the capitals of the angle columns the volute was brought out 
on the diagonal, so as to present the same design on front and 
side, this, however, at the bark led to a very awkward arrange¬ 
ment with two half volutes at right angles to one another, 
which was not of much importance under the portico, but 
when, in the open peristyle of the Pompeian house, it faced 
the open court, another design was necessary, and the angle 
volute was employed on all four sides. A similar arrangement 
was devised by Ictinus for the capitals in the interior of the 
temple at Bassae (430 n.c.), and was employed in the semi¬ 
detached columns of the raised stage at Epidaurus. The 
Romans adopted the angle volute in the temple of Fortuna 
Yirilis at Rome, but, except in their porticoes and as semi¬ 
detached between arches, the Ionic order was rarely employed 
by them, and few Roman examples are known. 

The architects of the Revival in the 16th century entirely mis¬ 
understood the origin and meaning of the volutes (the upper fillet 
of which was always cairied horizontally across under the. abacus 
in Greek and Roman work), and mistook them for horns, which they 
turned down into the echinus moulding. 

VONDEL, JOOST VAN DEN (1587-1679):, Dutch poet, was 
burn at Cologne on the 17th of November 1587. His father, 
a halter, was an exile from Antwerp on account of his Ana¬ 
baptist opinions; but he returned to Holland when Joost was 
about ten years old, and settled in Amsterdam, where he carried 
on a hosiery business. Joost was the eldest son, and was 
expected to succeed to his father’s shop. He was early intro¬ 
duced to the chamber of the Eglantine, however, and devoted 
most of his time to poetry and study. When the elder Vondcl 
died he married Maria de Wolff, and seems to have left the 
management of his affairs in her capable hands. He read the 
French contemporary poets, and Was especially influenced by 
the Divine Sepmaine of Du Bartas; he made some translations 
from the German; he was soon introduced to the circle gathered 
in the house, of Roemer Visscher, and with these friends began 
to make a clo*e Study of classical writers. His first play, IIet 
Pasiha, was printed in 1612, and proved to be the beginning 
ol a long and brilliant literary career (see Dutch Literature). 
Alter the production of his political drama of Palamedes, or 
Murdered Innocence (1625), which expressed his indignation 
at the judicial murder of Oldenbarneveldt in 1619, Vondel had 
lo go into hiding, but the Amsterdam magistrates eventually 
satisfied themselves with exacting a small fine. In the follow¬ 
ing years lie issued a number of stinging satires against the 
extreme Calvinists, and he entered into close relationship 


with Hugo Grotius, another sufferer for his liberal opinions. 
Vondel had long been attracted by the aesthetic side of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and this inclination was perhaps 
strengthened by his friendship with Marie Tesselschade Visscher, 
for the Visscher household had been Catholic and liberal. 
Tesselschadc’s husband died in 1634; Vondel's wife died in 
1635; and the ties between the two were strengthened by time. 
Vondel eventually showed his revolt against the Calvinist 
tyranny by formally embracing the Roman Catholic faith in 
1640. The step was ill-received by many of his friends, and 
Hooft forbade him the hospitality of his castle at Muiden. 
In 1657 his only surviving son, who was entrusted with the 
hosiery business, mismanaged affairs to such an extent that 
he had to take ship for the East Indies, leaving his father to face 

fortune, and became a government clerk. He was pensioned 
after ten years’ service, and died on the 5th of February 1679. 

The more important of his thirty-two dramas are: Hurusalem 
Vermest ("Jerusalem laid desolate”) (1620); Palamedes. of Ver- 
moarde onnooselheyd (“ Palamedes, or Murdered Innocence ") (1625); 
Gijsbregkt van Aemstel (1637); De Gebroeders (1640), the subject 
of which is the ruin of the sons of Saul; Joseph in Egypten (1640), 
Maria Stuart, of gemartetde majesteit (1646); the pastoral of De 
Leeuwendalers (1648); Lucifer (1654); Salmoneus (Solomon) (1657); 
Jephtha (1659); Koning David in ballingschap (“King David in 
banishment ”), Koning David hersteld (" King David restored ”) and 
Samson (1660); Batavische Gebroeders, the subject of which is the 
stony of Claudius Civilis (1663): Adam m ballingschap ( ' Adam in 
exile ”) (1664), after the Latin tragedy of Hugo Grotius. He also 
wrote translations from the tragedies of Seneca, Euripides and 
Sophocles; didactic poems, and much lyrical poetry beside what 
is to be found in the choruses of his dramas. 

His complete works were edited by van Lennep (12 vols., 1850- 
1869). A bibliography (1888) was published by J. H. W. Unger, 
who revised van Lcnnep's edition in 1888-94. Lucifer was trans¬ 
lated into English verse by L. C. van Nnppen (New York, 1898). See 
also E. Gosse, Studies in Northern Literature (1879); G. Edmundson, 
Milton and Vondel (1885), where Milton’s supposed indebtedness 
to Vondel is discussed; and critical studies by A. Baumgartner, 
S. J. (Freiburg, 1882); C. Looten (Lille, 1889), by J. A. Alberdingk 
Thijm (Porlretlen van Joost van den Vondel, 1876); and especially 
the chaptei s on Vondel (pp. 133-325) in W. J. A. Jonckbloet's 
Geschiedenis der nederlandsche letterkunde (vol. iv. 1890). 

VON HOLST, HERMANN EDUARD (1841-1904), German- 
American historian, was born at Fellin in the province of Livonia, 
on the 19th of June 1841. He was educated at the universities 
of Dorpat and Heidelberg, receiving his doctor’s degree from 
the latter in 1865. He emigrated to America in 1867, remaining 
there until 1872. He was professor of history in the newly 
reorganized university of Strassburg from 1872 to 1874, and 
at Freiburg in Baden from 1874 to 1892, and for ten years he 
was a member of the Baden Herrenhaus, and vice-president for 
four. He revisited the United Slates in 1878-79 and in 1S84, 
and in 1892 he became head of the department of history at 
the university of Chicago. Retiring on account of ill-health 
in 1900, he returned to Germany and died at Freiburg on the 
20th of January 1904. Both through his books and through 
his lectures at the university of Chicago, Von Holst exerted 
a powerful influence in encouraging American students to 
follow more closely the German methods of historical research. 
His principal work is his Constitutional and Political History of the 
United States (German ed., 5 vols., 1873-91; English trans. 
by Lalor and Mason, 8 vols , 1877-92), which covers the period 
from 1783 tu 1861, though more than half of it is devoted to the 
decade 1850-60; it is writlen from a slrongly anti-slavery 
point of view. Among his uther writings are The Consti¬ 
tutional Law of the United Stales of America (Germaned., 1885; 
English trans., 1887); JohnC. Calhoun (1882), in the American 
Statesmen Series; John Brown (r8S8), and The French Revolution 
Tested by Mirabeau’s Career (1894). 

See the Political Science Quarterly, v. 677-78; the Nation, 
[xxviii. 65-67. 

VONNOH, ROBERT WILLIAM (1858- ), American 

portrait and landscape painter, was born in Hartford, Connec¬ 
ticut, on the 17th of September 1858. He was a pupil of 
I Boulanger and Lefebvre in Paris; became 


t School, Boston (1884-85), 
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Museum of Fine Art Schools (1885-87), and in the schools 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 
(1891-96), and a member of the National Academy of Design, 
New York (1906), and of the Secessionists, Munich. His wife, 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh (b. 1S72), a sculptor, was a pupil of the 
Art Institute, Chicago, and became a member of the National 
Sculpture Society. 

VONONES (on coins Onones), the name of two Parthian kings. 

f ij Vonones I., eldest son of Phraates IV. After the assassina¬ 
tion of Orodes II. (c. a.d. 7), the Parthians applied to Augustus 
for a new king from the house of Arsaces. Augustus sent them 
Vonones (Mon. Anc. 5, 9; Tac. Ann. ii. 1 f.; Joseph. Ant. 
xviii. 2, 4), who was living as a hostage in Rome. But Vonones 
could not maintain himself; he had been educated as a Roman, 
and was despised as a slave of the Romans. Another member 
of the Arsaeid house, Artabanus II, who was living amoug the 
Dahan nomads, was invited to the throne, and defeated and 
expelled Vonones. The coins of Vonones (who always uses 
his proper name) date from a.d. 8-12, those of Artabanus II. 
begin in a.d. 10. Vonones fled into Armenia and became 
king here. But Artabanus demanded his deposition, and as 
Augustus did not wish to begin a war with the Parthians he 
removed Vonones into Syria, where he was kept in custody 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 4). When he tried to escape, A.D. 19, he was 
killed by his guards (Tac. Ann. ii. 58, 68). 

(2) Vononfs II., governor of Media, was raised to the throne 
after the death of Gotarzes in a.d. 51 (perhaps he was his 
brother, cf. Joseph. Ant. xx. 3, 4). But he died after a few 
months, and was succeeded by his son Vologaeses I. (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 14). (Ed. M.) 

VOODOO or Vaudoux (Creole Fr. vaudoux, a negro sorcerer, 
probably originally a dialectic form of Fr. Vaudois, a Walden- 
sian), the name given to certain magical practices, superstitions 
and secret rites prevalent among the negroes of the West Indies, 
and more particularly in the Republic of Haiti. 

VOORHEES, DANIEL WOLSEY (1827-1897), American 
lawyer and political leader, was born in Butler county, Ohio, 
on the 26th of September 1827, of Dutch and Irish descent. 
During his infancy his parents removed to Fountain county, 
Indiana, near Veedersburg. He graduated at Indiana Asbury 
(now De Pauw) University, Greencastle, Indiana, in 1849; 
was admitted to the bar in 1850, and began to practise in 
Covington, Indiana, whence in 1S57 he removed to Terre 
Haute. In 1858-60 he was U.S. district-attorney for Indiana; 
in 1861-66 and in 1869-73 bo was a Democratic repre¬ 
sentative in Congress; and in 1877-07 he was a member 
of the U.S. Senate. During the Civil War he seems to have 
been affiliated with the Knights of the Golden Circle, but he 
was not so radical as Vallandigham and others. He was a 
member of the committee on finance throughout his service in 
the Senate, and his first speech in that body was a defence of 
the free coinage of silver and a plea for the preservation of the 
full legal tender value of greenback currency, though in 1893 
he voted to repeal the silver purchase clause of the Sherman 
Act. He had an active part in bringing about the building 
of the new Congressional Library. He was widely known as 
an effective advocate, especially in jurv trials. In allusion to 
his unusual stalure he was called “ the Tall Sycamore of the 
Wabash.” He died in Washington, D.C., on the 10th of April 
1897. 


Some of his speeches were published under the title, Forty Years 
of Oratory (,2 vols., Indianapolis, Indiana, 1898), edited by his three 
sons and his daughter, Harriet C. Voorhees, and with a biographical 
sketch by T. B Long. 


VORARLBERG, the most westerly province of the Austrian 
empire, extending S. of the Lake of Constance along the right 
bank of the Rhine valley. It consists of three districts, P>regent, 
Bludenz and Feldkirch, which are under the administrative 
authority of the Stallhaller (or prefect) at Innsbruck, but 
possess a governor and a diet of their own (twenty-one members), 
and send four members to the imperial parliament. Vorarl- 
berg is composed of the hilly region of the Bregenzerwald, 


ts south, of the mountain valley of Montafon or of the 
upper HI, through which an easy pass, the Zeinisjoch (6076 ft.), 
leads to the Tirolese valley of Paznaun, and so to Landeck. 
Near Bludenz the Kloster glen parts from the Ill vellcy, 
i the latter runs the Arlberg railway (1884)—beneath 
le (5912 ft.)—to Landeck a 


e Ill v 




Rhatikon (highest point, the Scesaplana, 9741 l't., a 
view-point), and of the Silvretta (highest poinl, Gross Piz Buin, 
10,880 ft.), both dividing Vorarlberg from Switzerland; slightly 
to the north-east of Piz Buin is the Dreilanderspitze (10,539 
ft.), where the Vorarlberg, Tirolese and Swiss frontiers unite. 

The total area of Vorarlberg is 1004-3 sq. m. Of this S8J%, 
or about 886 sq. m., is reckoned “productive,” 30% of this 
limited area being occupied hy forests, while 118 sq. m. rank as 
“ unproductive.” In 1900 the total population was 129,237, 
all but wholly German-speaking and Romanist. The largest 
town is Dornbirn (pop. 13,052), but Bregenz (pop. 7595) is the 
political capital; Feldkirch has about 4000 inhabitants, while 
Bludenz has rather more (see the separate articles on the three 
former). In the hilly districts the inhabitants mainly follow 
pastoral pursuits, possessing much cattle of all kinds. Irr the 
is the spinning and weaving of cotton (introduced towards 
;nd of the 18th century) is very flourishing. Forests cover 
t one-sixth of the district, and form one of the principal 

Alpine region, though its mountains rarely surpass the snow- 
' ' Ecclesiastically it is in the diocese of Brixen, whose 

general (a suffragan bishop) resides at Feldkirch. 
e name of the district means the “ land that is beyond 
the Arlberg Pass,” that is, as it seems to one looking at it from 
the Tiro!. This name is modern and is a collective appellation 
the various counties or lordships in the region which the 
Ifabsburgs (after they secured Tirol in 1363) succeeded in pur¬ 
chasing or acquiring—Feldkirch (1375, but Hohencms in 1765 
only), Bludenz with the Montafon valley (1394), Bregenz (in 
parts, 1451 and 1523) and Sonnenberg (1455). After 
nnexation of Hohenems (its lords having become extinct 
159), Maria Theresa united all these lordships into an 
nistrative district of Hither Austria, under the name 
Vorarlberg, the governor residing at Bregenz. In 1782 
Joseph II. transferred the region to the province of Tirol. The 
lordship of Blumenegg was added in 1804, but in r8os all 
these lands were handed over, by virtue of the peace of Press- 
burg, to Bavaria, which in 1814 gave them all back, save 
Hoheneck. In 1815 the present administrative arrangements 


See A. Achleitner and E. Uhl, Tirol und Vorarlberg (Leipzig, 1895); 
J. R. von Bergmar.n, Landeskunde v. Vorarlberg (Innsbruck, 1868); 
Max Haushofer, Tirol und Vorarlberg (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1899); 
J. C. Hcer, Vorarlberg uni Liechtenstein—Land und Leute (Feld¬ 
kirch, 1906); O. von Pfister, Das Montaion (Augsburg, 1884); 
J. Stafflcr, Tirol und Vorarlberg (5 vols., Innsbruck, 1839-46); 
A. Steinitzer, Geschuhthche und Kulturgeschichdiche Wanderungen 
durch Tirol und Vorarlberg (Innsbruck, 1905); A. Wakenberger, 
Algau, Vorarlberg und Westtirol (10th edition, Innsbruck, 1906). 
See also the list of books at the end of Tirol, and especially vol. xiii. 
(“Tirol u. Vorarlberg ’’) (Vienna, 1893) of the great official work 
entitled Die oesteneichisch-ungansche Monarchie in Wort und Bild. 


VORONEZH, a government of southern Russia, bounded N. 
by the government of Tambov, E. by Saratov and the Don 
Cossacks, S. by Kharkov and W. by Kursk and Orel; area, 
25,435 sq. m. It occupies I he southern slopes of the middle- 
Russian plateau, and its average elevation ,k ;from 450 lo 
700 ft. The surface is hilly, and intersecled hy ravines in the 
west (where two ranges of chalk hills separated by a broad 
valley run north and south), but flat and low east of the Don. 
Devonian sandstones crop out in the north; further south 
these are covered with Cretaceous deposits. Glacial days with 
northern erratic boulders extend as far south as Voronezh, 
and extensive areas are covered with Lacustrine clays and 
sands. The soil is very fertile, owing to the prevalence of 
black earth; it becomes, however, sandy towards the east. 
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Voronezh lies on the border between the forest and meadow 
region of middle Russia and the southern steppes; the forests 
disappear rapidly towards the south, and those which in the 
time of Peter the Great stood on the upper tributaries of the 
Don, and were used for shipbuilding, have now been almost 
entirely destroyed. Less than one-tenth of the entire area is 
under wood. 

The Don traverses Voronezh from N. to S.E., draining it 
for more than 400 nn; it is an important channel for the 
export of corn, tallow and other raw produce, as well as for 
the import of wood, floated down from the north. Its tributary 
the Voronezh is also navigated, and the Bityug and Klioper, 
both left-hand affluents of the Don, flow in part through the 
government. Many other small streams flowing into the Don 
intersect the territory, but the influence of the dry steppes 
begins to make itself felt; there are no lakes, and marshes 
ptrsist only in the valleys. The climate is continental, and 
although the mean temperature at the town of Voronezh iM 
42*7° F., that of January is as low as 8*3°, and that of July 
as high as 74-2°. 

The estimated pop. in 1906 was 3,097,700. The inhabitants 
consist in nearly equal parts of Great Russians in the north 
and Little Russians in the south, but there are a few Poles, 
Germans and Jews, both Orthodox and Karaites. The govern¬ 
ment is divided into twelve districts, the chief towns of which 
are Voronezh, Biryuch, Bobrov, Boguchar, Korotoyak, Nizhne- 
Dyevitsk, Novo-Khopcrsk, Ostrogozhsk, Pavlovsk, Valuiki, 
Zadonsk and Zemlyansk. Agriculture is the chief occupation, 
and grain is exported to a considerable amount. The peasants 
own 67% of the land, the crown and the imperial domains 
,3% and private owners 30%. 



VORONEZH, a town of Russia, capital of the government 
of the same name, on the river Voronezh, 5 m. above its 
confluence with the Don and 367 m. by rail S.S.E. of Moscow. 
Pop. (1901) 84,146. It is one of the best-built and most 
picturesque provincial towns of Russia, and is situated on 
the steep bank of the river, surrounded by three large suburbs 
—Troitskaya, Yamskaya and Chizhovka. It has a military 
school of cadets, tw'o museums, a monument (i860) to Peter the 
Great, a railway college, a pilgrimage church, and a theatre 
which figures in the history of the Russian stage. It was the 
birthplace of two peasant poets, who wrote some of the finest 
examples of Russian poetry—A. V. Koltsov (1809-1842) and 
I. S. Nikitin (1824-1861). A memorial to the former was 
erected in iSfiR. There are factories for cleansing wool and 

as well as some distilleries. Voronezh is an important entrepot 

The city was founded in 1586, as a fort against Tatar raids, 
on a site which had been occupied from the nth century by a 
Khazar town, but had been deserted during the 14th and 15th 
centuries. Four years afterwards it was burned by the Tatars, 
but again rebuilt, and soon became an important trading place. 
Peter the Great recognized its importance, and in 1695 built 
here a flotilla of boats for the conquest of Azov. The town 
was almost completely destroyed by fire in 1703, 1748 and 
1773, but was always rebuilt. 

VORONTSOV (or Woronzoff), the name of a Russian family, 
various members of which are distinguished in Russian history. 

Mikhail Illarionovich Vorontsov (1714-1767), Russian 
imperial chancellor, was the first to hecome prominent. At 
the age of fourteen he was appointed a Kammer junker at 
the court of the cesarevna Elizabeth Petrovna, whom he 


materially assisted during the famous coup d’etat of the 6th of 
December I74r, when she mounted the Russian throne on the 
shoulders of the Preobrazhensky Grenadiers. On the 3rd of 
January 1742 he married Anna Skavronskaya, the empress’s 
cousin; and in r744 was created a count and vice-chancellor. 
His jealousy of Alexis Bestuzhev induced him to participate 

affection for him (she owed much to his skilful pen and still 
more lo the liberality of his rich kinsfolk) saved him from the 
fate of his accomplices, but he lived in a state of semi-eclipse 
during the domination of Bestuzhev (1744-175S). On the dis¬ 
grace of Bestuzhev, Vorontsov was made imperial chancellor 
in his stead. Though well-meaning and perfectly honest, 
Vorontsov as a politician was singularly timorous and irre- 

Elizabeth he was an avowed enemy of Prussia and a warm 

Peter III. from reversing the policy of his predecessor. Yet 
he did not lack personal courage, and endured torture after 
the Revolution of the 9th of July 1762 rather than betray his 
late master. He greatly disliked Catherine II., and at first 

dignity of chancellor. When he found that the real control 
of foreign affairs was in the hands of Nikita Panin, he resigned 
his ofhee (1763). Vorontsov was a generous protector of the 
nascent Russian literature, and, to judge from his letters, was a 
highly cultivated man. 

Alexander Romanovich Vorontsov (1741-1805), Russian 
imperial chancellor, nephew of the preceding and son of Count 
Roman Vorontsov, began his career at the age of fifteen in the 
Izmailovsky regiment of the Guards. In 1759, his kinsman, 
the grand chancellor Mikhail Illarionovich, sent him to Strass- 
burg, Paris and Madrid to train him in diplomacy. Under 
Peter III. he represented Russia for a short time at the court 
of St James’s. Catherine II. created him a senator and 
president of the Board of Trade; but she never liked him, and 
ultimately (1791) compelled him to retire from public life. 
In 1802 Alexander I. summoned him back to office and ap- 

tne triumph of the Vorontsovs, who had always insisted on 
the necessity of a dose union with Austria and Great Britain, 
in opposition to Panin and his followers, who had Jeaned on 
France or Prussia till the outbreak of the Revolution mad? 
friendship with France impossible. Vorontsov was also m 
implacable opponent of Napoleon, whose “ topsy-turvyness ” 
he was never weary of denouncing. The rupture with Napoleon 
in 1803 is mainly attributable to him. He also took a leading 
part in the internal administration and was in favour of a 
thorough reform of the senate and the ministries. He retired 
in 1804. He possessed an extraordinary memory and a firm 
and wide grasp of history. 

^His “ Memoirs of my Own times ” (Rus.) is printed in vol. vii. of 

Semen Romanovich Vokonisov (1744-1832), Russian 
diplomatist, brother of Alexander Romanovich, distinguished 
himself during the first Turkish War of Catherine II. at Larga 
and Kagula in r770. In 1783 he was appointed Russian 

where he lived for Ihe rest of his life. Vorontsov enjoyed great 
influence and authority in Great Britain. Quickly acquainting 
himself with the genius of English institutions, their ways and 
methods, he was able to render important services to his 
country. Thus during Catherine’s second Turkish War he 
contributed to bring about the disarmament of the auxiliary 
British fleet which had been fitted out to assist the Turks, and 
in 1793 obtained a renewal of the commercial treaty between 
Great Britain and Russia. Subsequently, his extreme ad¬ 
vocacy of the exiled Bourbons, his sharp criticism of the 
Armed Neutrality of the North, Vfhich he considered dis¬ 
advantageous to Russia, and his denunciation of the partitions 
of Poland as contrary to the first principles of equity and a 
shock to the conscience of western Europe, profoundly irritated 




era provinces of the empire were then 
is administration developed marvellously, 
ave been the creator of Odessa and the 


the wounded Menshikov as commander of the forces besieging 
Varna, which he captured on the 28th of September. In the 
campaign of 1S29 it was through his energetic efforts that the 
plague, which had broken out in Turkey, did not penetrate 
into Russia. In 1844 Vorontsov was appointed commander- 
in-chief and governor of the Caucasus with plenipotentiary 
powers. For his brilliant campaign against Shamyl, and 
especially for his difficult march through the dangerous forests 
of Ichkcrinia, he was raised to the dignity of prince, with the 
title of Serene Highness. By 184S he had captured two-thirds 
of Daghestan, and the situation of the Russians in the Caucasus, 
so long almost desperate, wus steadily improving. In the be¬ 
ginning of 1853 Vorontsov was allowed to retire because of 
his increasing infirmities. He was made a field-marshal in 


to Hungary in 1850 he was already an old man. A prof* 
melancholy crippled him for the rest of his life. In 185 
wrote his last great poem, the touching A ven cigany. He 
at Pest in 1855 in the same house where Karoly Kisfa 
had died twenty-five years before. His funeral, 011 the 21 
November, was a day of national mourning. His pent 
children were provided for by a national subscription colit 
by Ferencz Deak, who acted as their guardian. 

The best edition of Vorosmarty’s collected works is by Pal G 
(Budapest, 1884). Some of them have been translated into Ger 
e.g Gedtchte (Pest, 1857); Ban Marat , by Mihaly Ring (Pest, 1 
Ausgewahlte Dichte, by Paul Hoffmann (Leipzig, 1895). Set 
Gyulai, 7 "he Life of Vorosmarty (Hung.) (3rd ed., Budapest, 1 
one of the noblest biographies in the language; Brajjer, Vbr'osn 
sew Leben und seme Werke (Nagy-Becskerek, 1882). (R. N. 

VORTICELLA, the Bell-Animalcule, a genus of Peritiic 
Infusoria ( q.v .) characterized by the bell-shaped body, 
short oral disk and collar, attached by a hollow stalk, i: 
and around which passes, attached spirally, a contra 


burg, 1858). (R. N. B.) 

VOROSMARTY, MIHALY (180^1855), Hungarian poet, was 
bom at Puszta-Nyek on the 1st of December 1800, of a 
noble Roman Catholic family. His father was a steward ol 
the Nadasdys. Mihaly was educated at Szekesfejervar bj 
the Cistercians and at Pest by the Piarists. The death of tht 
elder Vorosmarty in 1811 left his widow and numerous family 
extremely poor. As tutor to the Perczel family, however, Voros- 


lds the animal to its previous position. On 1 
0 animals swims off by the development c 
sterior girdle of membranelles, the disk 
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VOSGES—VOSMAER 


made use of them to protect his kingdom against the Piets and 
Scots, and rewarded them for their Services with a grant of 
land. Later we find Lhe Britons at war with the new-comers, 
now established in Kent, and four battles are fought, in the 
last of which, actording to the Historia Brkttonum , the king’s 
son Yortcnur, their leading opponent, is slain. The Historia 
BfiUonum is our only authority for the marriage of Vortigern 
with the daughter of Ilengest before the war. It also records 
the massacre of the British nobles after the death of Vortemir 
and the subsequent giant of Essex and Sussex to the invaders 
by Vortigern. 

See ll'tstorm Brdtonum , ed. Th. Mommsen in Mon. Hist. Germ, 
xiv.; Anno-SaXon Chronicle, od. Earle and Plummer (Oxford, 1899); 
Led--, ILd. Lul. r ed. C Plummet (Oxford, 1896), 

VOSGES, a frontier department of eastern France, formed 
in 1790 chiefly of territory previously belonging to Lorraine, 
together with portions of Franche-Comte and Champagne, 
Und bounded N. by the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
E. by Alsace, S,E. by the territory of Belfort, S. by the 
departmeitt of Haute-Saone, W. by Ilaute-Marne and N.W 
by Meuse. Pop. (1906) 420,812; aiea, 2279 sq. m. The 
\o=gcg mountain* (see below) form a natural boundary on 
the east, their highest French eminence, the Hohfleck, attaining 
44.S2 ft. The Monts Families traverse the south of the depart¬ 
ment in a broad curve declining on the north into elevated 
plateaus, on the south encircling the upper basin of the Saone. 
This chain, dividing the basins cf the Rhone and the Rhine, 
forms part of the European watershed between the basins of 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic. The Moselle and the Meuse, 
tributarily of the Rhine, have the largest drainage areas in the 
deptorlmild; a small district in the N.W. sends its waters to 
the Seine, the na»t belongs to the basin of the Rhone. The 
Moselle rises in the Col de Bussang in the extreme south-east, 
and in a N.N.W. course of about 70 m. in the department 
receives the Moselotte and the Vologne on the right; the 
Moitagnfc and Meurthe on the right and the Madon on the 
lcfL bank also belong to this department though they join 
the Moselle outside its borders. The source of the Saone is 
on tile southern slope of the Families. On the shore of Lake 
Gerard mef lies the beautifully situated town of Gerardmer, a 
well-known centre for mountain excursion's. 

The elevation and the northward exposure of the valleys make 
the climate severe, and a constant dampness prevails, owing 
both to the abundance of the rainfall and to the imper¬ 
meability of the subsoil. The average temperature at Epinal 
(1070 ft.) is 49 0 F. The annual rainfall at £pinal is 28 in., at 
St Die 32 in. and in the mountains more. AraLle farming 
flouruhca in the western districts where wheat, oats and potatoes 
are largely grown. The vine is cultivated on the river banks, 
to best advantage on those of the Moselle. Pasture is abundant 
in the mountainous region, where cheese-making is carried on 
to some extent, but the best grazing is in the central valleys. 
Forests, which occupy large tracts on the flanks of the Vosges, 
cover about one-third of the department, and are a principal 
source of its wealth. Sawmills are numerous in the Vosges 
and ilic manufacture of furniture, sabots, brashes and -wood¬ 
working in general are prominent industries. The department 
has mines of ligiuLe and stone quarries of various kinds. 
There are numerous mineral springs, of which those of Contrexe- 
rille, Piombieres, Vittel, Bains-les-Bains, Martigiiy-lcs-Bains 
and Bussang may be named. The manufacture of textiles is 
lhe chief industry, comprising the spinning and weaving of 
cotton, wool, silk, hemp and flax, and the manufacture of 
hosiery and of embroidery and lace, Mirecourt (pop. 5092) 
being an important centre for the two last. The department 
forms the diocese of St Die (province of Bcsangon), has its court 
01 appeal and educational centre at Nancy, and belongs to the 
district of the XX. Army Corps. It is divided into the arrondisse- 
ments of Epinal, Mirecourt, Neufchatcau, Remiremont and 
St Die. with 2 q cantons and 530 communes. 

VOSGES (Lat. Vogesus or Vosagus, Ger. Wasgau or Vogesen), 
a mountain range of central Europe, stretching along the west 


side of the Rhine valley in a N.N.E. direction, from Basel to 
Mainz, for a distance of 150 m. Since 1871 the southern 
portion, from the Ballon d’Alsace to Mont Donon, has been the 
frontier between France and Germany. There is a remarkable 
similarity between the Vosges and the corresponding range 
of the Black Forest on the other side of the Rhine: both lie 
within the same degrees of latitude and have the same geological 
formation; both are characterized by fine forests on their 
lower slopes, above which are open pasturages and rounded 
summits of a uniform altitude; both have a steep fall to the 
Rhine and a gradual descent on the other side. The Vosges 
in their southern portion are mainly of granite, with some 
porphyritic masses, and of a kind of red sandstone (occasionally 
1640 ft. in thickness) which on the western versant bears the 
name of “ gr6s Vosgien.” 

Orographically the range is divided south to north into four 
sections: the Grandes Vosges (62 m.), extending from Belfort to 
the valley of the Bruche; the Central Vosges (31 in.), between the 
Brnche and the Col de Saverne; the Lower Vosges (30 m.), between 
the Col de Saverne and the source of the Lauter; and the Hardt 
(q.v.). The rounded summits of the Grandes Vosges are called 
“ ballons.” The departments of Vosges and Haute Sa6ne are 
divided from Alsace and the territory of Balfort hy the Ballon d’Alsace 
or St Maurice (4100 ft.). Thence northwards the average height of 
the range is 3000 ft., the highest point, the Ballon de Guebwiller 
(Gebweiler), or Soultz, rising to the east ot the main chs.in to 4680 ft. 
The Col de Saales, between the Grand os Vosges and the central 
section, is nearly 1900 ft. high; the latter is both lower and narrower 
than the Grandes Vosges, the Mont Donon (3307 ft.) being the highest 
summit. The railway from Paris, to Strassburg and the Rhine and 
Marne Canal traverse the Col de Saverne. No railway crosses the 
Vosges between Saverne and Bchort. buL there are carriage roads 
over the passes of Bussang from Remiremont to Than*, the-Schlucht 
(3766 ft.) from Gerardmer to Munster, the Bonhommc from St 
Di4 to Colmar, and the pass from St Di6 to Ste Marie-aux-Mines. 
The Lower Vosges arc a sandstone olateau ranging from 1000 to 
1850 ft. high, and are crossed by the railway from Hagenau to Sarre- 
guemines, defended by the fort of Bitchc. 

Meteorologically the difference between the eastern and western 
versants of the range is very marked, the annual rainfall being much 
higher and the mean temperature heing much lower in the latter 
than in the former. On the eastern Slope the vine ripens to a height 
of 1300 ft.; on the other hand, its only rivers are the Ill and other 
shorter streams. The Moselle, Meurthe and Surre all rise on the 
Lorraine side. Moraines, boulders and polished rocks testify the 
existence of the glaciers which formerly covered the Vosges. The 
lakes, surrounded by pines, beeches and maples, the green meadows 
Which provide pasture for large herds of cows, and the fine vie-ws 
of the Rhine valley, Black Forest and snow-covered Swiss moun¬ 
tains combine to make the district picturesque. On the lower 
heights and buttresses of the main chain on the Alsatian side are 
numerous castles, generally in ruins. At several points on the main 
lidge, especially at St Odile above Ribeauville (Rappoltsweiler), are 
the remains 01 a wall of unmortared stone with tenons of wood, 
6 to 7 ft. thick and a to 5 ft. high, called the pagan wall (Mur Payen). 

T ‘ vas used for defence - — 1 —'-- 

_ded as to whether it 

or before their arrival. 


VOSMAER, CAREL (1826-1888), Dutch poet and art-critic, 
was bom at the Hague on the 20th of March 1826. Pie was 
trained to the law, and held various judiciary posts, but in 
1873 withdrew entirely from legal practice. His first volume 
of poems, i860, did not contain much that was remarkahle. 
His temperament was starved in the very thin air of the 
intellectual Holland of those days, and it was not until after 
the sensational appearance of Multatuli (Edward Douwes- 
Dekker) that Yosmaer, at the age of forty, woke up to a con¬ 
sciousness of his own talent. In 1869 he produced an exhaustive 
monograph on Rembrandt, which was issued in French. 
Vosmaer became a contributor to, and then the leading spirit 
and editor of, a journal which played an immense part in the 
awakening of Dutch literature; this was the Nedfrlandsche 
Spectator, in which a great many of his own works, in prose 
and verse, originally appeared. The remarkable miscellanies of 
Vosmaer, called Birds of Diverse Plumage , appeared in three 
volumes, in 1S72, 1874 and 1S76. In 1879 he selected from 
these all the pieces in verse, and added other poems to them. 
In 1881 he published an archaeological novel called Amazone, 
the scene of which was laid in Naples and Rome, and which 
described the raptures of a Dutch antiquary in love. Vosmaer 
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VOTING MACHINES 


of the new Portuguese republic promised in igio a drastic the first cla: 
revision of the existing franchise. Italy disfranchises non- the amount 
commissioned officers and men in the army while under arms, pay the next 
as do France and Brazil. The United Kingdom and Denmark third; the t 
disqualify those in actual receipt of parish relief, while in must either 
Norway, apparently, receipt of parish relief at any time is a education, o 
disqualification, which, however, may be removed by the peasant farn 
recipient paying beck the stlms so received. In some countries, of lodgings, 
e.g. Brazil, the suffrage is refused to members of monastic to the popul; 
orders, &c., under vows of obedience. Apart from those either land i 
countries where a modicum of education is necessary as a test or direct ta; 
of right to the franchise, there are others where education is In the Nethi 
specially favoured in granting the franchise. In the United rent of hous 
Kingdom the members of eight universities (Oxford, Cambridge, the franchise 
London, Dublin University, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen 24 tons capa 
and St Andrews) send nine members to parliament; in period in en 
Hungary members of the professional, scientific, learned and £22, 183. 4d. 
other classes (over 80,000) are entitled to vote without any 100 florins oi 
other qualification; in Brunswick the scientific classes elect The meth 
three members to the legislative chamber; in Saxony, members votes is that 
of scientific or artistic professions have extra votes; 111 Italy, out sometiir 

by their position; while in the Netherlands legal qualifications in different 1 
for any profession or employment give a vote. who obtains 


; comprising those who pay the highest taxes to 
f one-third of the whole; the second, of those who 
highest amount down to the limits of the second 
lird, of all the lowest taxed. In Italy electors 


iple of according a plurality of votes to one individual on 
ccount of superior qualifications over others which he may 
e considered to possess. In the United Kingdom, where, 
oughly speaking, the principle of representation is that of 
ixation, the possession of qualifying property in any number 


and whether the elections are held on the same 
he Radical party i^ 41$ United Kingdom have 
een hostile to any system of plurality of votes 
1 by educational,propertyorotherqualifications), 
>e said that the tendency of some recent electoral 
een to introduce a steadying principle of this 
6 a bill was introduced for reducing the system 
; in the United Kingdom; it passed through the 
nons, but was rejected by the House of Lords. 


period in employment with an annual wage of not less than 
£22, 183. 4d., have a certificate of state interest of not less than 
100 florins or a savings bank deposit of not less than 50 florins. 

The method now adopted in most countries of recording 
votes is that of secret voting or ballot ( q.v .). This is carried 
out sometimes by a machine (see Voiing Machines). The 
method of determining the successful candidate varies greatly 
in different countries. In the United Kingdom the candidate 
who obtains a relative majority is elected, i.e. it is necessary 
only to obtain more votes than any other candidate (see 
Representation) . 

VOTING MACHINES. The complications in the voting at 
American elections have resulted in the invention of various 
machines for registering and counting the ballots. These 
machines are in fact mechanical Australian ballots. The 
necessity for them has been emphasized by election practice 
in many parts of the United States, where in a single election 
there have been from five to ten parties on the ballot, with 
an aggregate of four hundred or five hundred candidates, making 
the paper ballots large and difficult to handle. The objections 
to the paper ballet are further emphasized in the results ob¬ 
tained. The number of void and blank ballots is seldom less 
than 5% of the number of voters voting, and is often as high 
as 40%. This lost vote is often greater than the majority of 
the successful candidate. In close elections there is an endless 
dispute as to whether the disputed ballots do or do not comply 
with the law. The election contest and recount expenses 
frequently exceed the cost of holding the election, and the title 
of the candidates to the office is frequently held in abeyance 
by a protracted contest until after the term of office has expired. 
A number of ways have been devised for marking the Australian 









218 voting machines 


follow this idea of using balls to indicate their votes. Others, 
however, maintaining that secrecy was the essential idea of 
voting by ballot, and that the form of the ballot was immaterial, 
worked on the idea of using a key and a counter for each candi¬ 
date, the counter registering the successive impulses given to 
it by the key, the machine preventing the voter from giving 
the key more than one impulse, and preventing the voter from 
operating more keys than he is entitled to vote. The highest 
courts of four different American states have ruled that any 
form of voting machine that secured secrecy would be con¬ 
stitutional. 

The first voting machine used in an election was the Myers 
Ballot Machine used at Lockport, New York, in 1892. This machine 
had a vertical keyboard with columns of push keys theieon, each 
column representing a party, and each key belonging to a candidate 
of that party, the keys of each horizontal line belonging to the candi- 
ctote=> ol the various parties for a particular office. The voter pushed 

and locked ail other possible votes f«rr the same office until the voter 
left the booth. The operated keys were released by the operation 
of the second booth door as the voter left the machine, and they 
were then reset by springs. The doors were so arranged that the 
voter must first pass through one and lock it behind him before he 
could open the second one to get out. This both preserved secrecy 
and prevented repeating. Some sixty-five or more of these machines 
were used in the election in the city of Rochester. N.Y., in November 

l8 ¥hc McTainmany Machine, operated by keys which pnnehed holes 
in a web of paper. On this web the votes of each candidate were 
all punched in a single column, each separate column representing 
a separate candidate. The voter does nol see the web, which is 
removed from the machine by the election officers after the election 
is oxer, and the vote thereon is canvassed by passing the web through 
-^- L g machine. The paper web makes a separate 


Le fact that the vote has to be counted after the 


election. 


ir types of machines each candidate had a separate rccep- 
,11,0 which the machine dropped a ball for each vote that 
wc^ for the candidate. These machines have so far not been 
successful. The whole development of practical voting^ machines 

is provided for each candidate, the counter being operated either 
directly or indirectly by^the voter. Of this type is the Myers 

m *T he” Bard well VoLomei^h^a separate counter for each candi¬ 
date, with a single key for operating all the counters on the machine. 
A keyhole was provided in |||j| &•* .jj 

the 1 key could ^be remov 




>e attributed p 
worked The voter enter 


0 the counter was operated and 
in another counter. The voter 
time, and could not operate the 
The limited use of this machine 


ts the machine for 
in the state of 


for each office ai- 

a these slides for the v; 


uu a Separate slide, and the voter- - - 

officer from left to right, until the counter carrying the name of the 
candidate of his choice in each office row is lined up with the operat¬ 
ing bar. The vertical movement of thy of— 
vote on each of these s' 


further voting. The election officer then 
the machine ‘ ' ru ~ 

applicatir 


ell, which notifies the election 
1 1 -'s the machine against 
,es a slide which resets 
.....chine is limited in h.s 
llllu candidates on the same office line 

_ be voted for by the same voter, although the 

entitled to vote for more than one candidate. 

The U.S. Standard Voting Machine has had the most extensive 
use of any. A separate key is provided for each cs 
keys ate arranged on the keyboard of the machir.. 
party rows and vertical office lines. Each key is shaped 
small pointer, which extends to the right from its pivot, and passes 
through the keyboard. The key swings downward from horizontal 
— in( j puint* to the name of the candidate below it. The 
die letteied consecutively by partv rows, and numbered by 
rows, so that each key bears a number and a letter di^tingmsh- 
r all others. At the left of each pftrty row is a party ,m 
Luc movement of which Sill of the keys in that party rt ~ 
imullaneondv placed in voted position. In states that do not have 
party circles on the ballot the<c levers are omitted. Extending 
outward from the top of the machine is a rail, from which is suspended 
a curtain. Pivoted in the middle of the top of the machine is a lever, 


by 6 


iFhlTha! vote 


„ _ /erse movement of the curtain lever, which counts the vc . 
the machine for the next Voter and opens the curtain. Before 
opening the curtain the vote is not counted, and the voter can take 
back or change Ms vote. Repeating is prevented by a knob on the 

SndkH tes^whose^lmei 1 do nlrtapp^on The^mlrhi^f™ com 


office line of keys, which slides must be lifted to expose the paper, 
the ^oterT^nnol^TOte’^imsr^than'^he^is ^enUtle^to^vote^ ^Thete 

of sixty candidates each, and for thirty questions and amendments, 
a mar nine of such size carrying 480 counters, besides the total vote 

The Dean Machine has its keyboard placed horizontally, the keys 
being push buttons, which are arranged in paity columns and 
transverse office rows. Party levers are provided by which the 
keys of tile party are moved to voted position. Considerable stress 
is laid on the small keyboard of this machine, the peculiar type of 
counter used on it, and the separate card ballot for voting for 


Each state that adopts voting machines first enacts a law 
specifying the requirements that must be met in the construc¬ 
tion of the machines. These requirements are substantially 
the same in all the states, the laws being copied largely from 
the New York Voting Machine Law. The laws require in 
general that the machine shall give the voter all the facilities 
for expressing his choice which the Australian ballot gives 
him, and further require that the machine shall prevent those 

Many of the states have special requirements, to meet which 
many ingenious features have been provided on the various machines. 
Among these is the group of 18 supervisors in San Francisco, for 
which office as many as 108 candidates have appeared upon one 

18 and no more; regardless of the sequence in which they are selected, 

The voter announcing the party of his-preference finds the voting 
devices on the machine ol all other parties locked against him, but 
the voting devices of his own party are open to his use. 

franchises is prevented from voting for the candidates of certain 
offices. Another is the.endorsed candidate in a group. Here the 

As to the important benefits attending the use of machines, 
there can be mentioned accuracy both in the casting and the 
counting of the vote, speed in getting in returns, and economy 
in holding elections. The improvement in accuracy is shown 
by the fact that the vote for each office usually runs 99% or 
more of the highest possible vote that could be registered by 
the number of voters that have voted. Speed is shown by 
the fact that in the city of Buffalo, with 60,000 voters voting on 
election day, the complete returns, including the vote on over 
100 candidates for the whole city, have been collected, tabulated 
and announced within 75 minutes from Inc closing of the polls. 
Economy is shown by the fact that although these machines 
are used but one or two days in each year, election expenses 
are reduced to such an extent that the machines pay for them¬ 
selves in five or six elections. This is partly due to the smaller 
number of precincts necessary and the smaller number of election 
officers in each precinct and the shorter hours that they must 
work. The city of Buffalo has a dozen or more precincts, in 
each of which 800 voters or more are voted in an election day 
of ten hours, and in that city as many as 1041 voters have 
voted in one election day on one machine (F. Ke.) 



VOTKINSK—VOW 


VOTKINSK, a town and iron-works, in the Russian govern¬ 
ment of Vyatka, 40 m N. of Sarapul and 8 m. W. from the 
Kama, founded in 1756. Pop. 21,000. Votkinsk was formerly 
one of the chief government establishments for the construc¬ 
tion of steamers for the Caspian, as well as of locomotives 
for the Siberian railway, and it has long been renowned for 
its excellent tarantasses (driving vehicles) and other smaller 
ironwares, as well as for its knitted goods. Its agricultural 
machinery is known throughout Russia. 

VOUCHER (from “ to vouch,” to warrant, answer ior, 0. Fr. 

document in writing which confirms the truth of accounts or estab¬ 
lishes other facts, more particularly a receipt or other evidence 
in writing which establishes the fact of the payment of money. 

VOUET, SIMON (1590-1649), French painter, was born at 
Paris on the oth of January 1590. He passed many years in 
Italy, where he married, and established himself -at Rome, 
enjoying there a high reputation as a portrait painter. Louis 
XIII. recalled him to France and lodged him in the Louvre 
with the title of First Painter to the Crown. All royal work 
for the palaces of the Louvre and the Luxembourg was placed 

school, and renewed the traditions of that of Fontainebleau. 
Among his scholars was the famous Le Brun. Vouet was an 
exceedingly skilful painter, especially in decoration, and executed 
important works of this class for Cardinal Richelieu (Rucil 
and Palais Royal) and other great nobles. His hetter easel 
pictures hear a curious resemblance to those of Sassoferrato. 
Almost everything he did was engraved by his sons-in-law 
Tortebat and Dorigny. 

V0USS01R (Ger. Woliestein ), the French term used by 
architects for the wedge-shaped stones or other material with 
which the arch (q.v.) is constructed; the lowest stone on each 

P VOW (Lat. votum, vow ^promise: cf. Vote), a^transaction 
between a man and a god. wherehy the former undertakes in 
the future to render some service or gift to the god or devotes 
something valuable now and here to his use. The god on his 
part is reckoned to he going to grant or to have granted already 
some special favour to his votary in return for the promise 
made or service declared. Different formalities and ceremonies 
may in different religions attend the taking of a vow, but 
in all the wrath of heaven or of hell is visited upon one who 
breaks it. A vow has to be distinguished, firstly, from other 
and lower ways of persuading or constraining supernatural 
powers to give what man desires and to help him in time of 
need; and secondly, from the ordered ritual and regularly 
recurring ceremonies of religion. These two distinctions must 
be examined a little more at length. 

It would be an abuse ot language to apply the term vow 
to the uses of imitative magic, s.g. to the action of a barren 
woman among the Battas of Sumatra, who in order to become 
a mother makes a wooden image of a child and holds it in her 

even if it exists—of a personal relation between the petitioner 
and the supernatural power. The latter is, so 'to speak, 
mechanically constrained to act by the spell or magical rite; 

Hash are not those of a conscious will, and therefore no thanks 
are due from the washer in case he is successful. The deities, 
however, to whom vows are made or discharged are already 
personal heings, capahle of entering into contracts or covenants 
with man, of understanding the claims which his vow establishes 
on their benevolence, and of valuing his gratitude; conversely, 
in the taking of a vow the petitioner’s piety and spiritual 
attitude have begun to outweigh those merely ritual details of 
the ceremony which in magical rites are all-important. 

Sometimes the old magical usage survives side by side with the 
more developed idea of a personal power to be approached in 
prayer. For example, in the Maghrib (in North Africa), in time 
of drought the maidens of Mazouna carry every evening in pro¬ 


cession through the streets a doll called ghonja, really a dressed- 
up wooden spoon, symbolizing a pre-Islamic rain spirit. Often 
one of the girls carries on her shoulders a sheep, and her com¬ 
panions sing the following words:—- 



Here we have a sympathetic rain charm, comhined with a 
prayer to the rain viewed as a personal goddess and with a 
promise or vow to give her the animal. The point of the promise 
lies of course in the fact that water is in that country stored and 
carried in sheep-skins. 1 

Secondly, the vow is quite apart from established cults, and is 
not provided for in the religious calendar. The Roman vow 
(votum), as W. W. Fowler ohserves in his work The Roman 
Festivals (London, 1899), p. 346, “ was the exception, not the 
rule; it was a promise made hy an individual at some critical 

State.” The vow, however, contained so large an element of 
ordinary prayer that in the Greek language one and the same 
word (tvxn) expressed both. The characteristic mark of the vow, 
as Suidas in his lexicon and the Greek Church fathers remark, 
was that it was a promise either of things to he offered to God 
in the future and at once consecrated to Him in view of their 
being so offered, or of austerities to be undergone. For offering 
and austerity, sacrifice and suffering, are equally calculated to 
appease an offended deity’s wrath or win his goodwill. 

The Bible affords many examples of vows. Thus in Judges xi. 
Jcphthah “ vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said, If thou wilt 
indeed deliver the children of Ammon into my hand, then it shall 
be that whosoever comcth forth out of the doors of my house to 

shall be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt-offering.” 
In the sequel it is his own daughter who so meets him, and he 
sacrifices her after a respite of two months granted her in order 
to “ bewail her virginity upon the mountains.” A thing or 
person thus vowed to the deity became holy or taboo; and for 
it, as the ahove story indicates, nothing could be substituted. 
It belonged to once to the sanctuary or to the priests who re¬ 
presented the god. In the Jewish religion, the latter, under 
certain conditions, defined in Leviticus xxvii., could permit it to 
he redeemed. But to substitute an unclean for a clean hcast 
which had been vowed, or an imperfect victim for a flawless one, 
was to court with certainty the divine displeasure. 

It is often difficult to distinguish a vow from an oath. Thus in 
Acts xxiii. 21, over forty Jews, enemies of Paul, hound themselves, 
under a curse, neither to eat nor to drink till they had slain him. 
In the Christian Fathers we hear of vows to abstain from flesh 
diet and wine. But of the abstentions observed by votaries, 
those which had relation to the barber’s art were the commonest. 
Wherever individuals were concerned to cicate or confirm a 
tie connecting them with a god, a shrine or a particular religious 
circle, a hair-offering was in some form or other imperative. 
They began hy polling their locks at the shrine and left rhem as a 
soul-token in charge ot the god, and never polled them afresh until 
the vow was fulfilled. So Achilles consecrated his hair to the river 
Spercheus and vowed not to cut it till he should return safe from 
Troy; and the Hebrew' Nazarite, whose strength resided in his 
flowing locks, only cut them off and burned them on the altar 
when the days of his vow were ended, and he could return to 
ordinary life, having achieved his mission. So in Acts xviii. 18 
Paul “ had shorn his head in Cenchreae, for he had a vow.” In 
Acts xxi. 23 we hear of four Jews who, having a vo» on them, 
had their heads shaved at Paul’s expense. Among the ancient 
Chatti, as Tacitus relates ( Germania , 31), young men allowed their 
hair and beards to grow, and vowed to court danger in that guise 

1 Professor A. Be! in pc per Quelgue riles pour obtenir la flute, in aril'”* 
Congres des Onentahstes (Alger, 1905). 
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until they each had slain an enemy. Robertson Smith ( Religion 
of the Semites, ed. 1901, p. 483) with much probability explains 
such usages from the widespread primitive belief that a man’s 
life lurks in his hair, so that the devotee being consecrated or 
taboo to a god, his bair must be retaiued during the period of 
taboo or purification (as it is called in Acts xxi. 26) lest it be 
dissipated and profaned. The hair being part and parcel of the 
votary, its profanation would profane him and break the taboo. 
The same author remarks that this is why, when the hair of a 
Maori chief was cut, it was, being like the rest of his person | 
sacred or taboo, collected and buried in a sacred place or hung 
on a tree. And we meet with the same scruple in the initiation 
rite, called axijtia, of Eastern monks. First, the novice is care¬ 
fully denuded of the clothes, shoes and headgear, which he wore 
in the woild, and which, being profane or unclean, would violate 
the taboo about to be set on him. His hair is then polled cross¬ 
wise by way of consecrating it; and in some forms of the rite 
the presiding monk, called “ the father of the hair,” collects the 
shorn locks and deposits them under the altar or in some other 
safe and sacred place. Greek nuns used to keep the hair thus 
shurn off, weave it into girdles, and wear it for the rest of their 
lives round their waists, where close to their holy persons there 

rite of tr^ijiua, especially as it is preserved in the old Armenian 
versions, smacks no less of the most primitive taboo. For the 
novice, after being thus tonsured, advances to the altar holding 
a taper in either hand, just as tapers were tied to the horns of an 
animal victim; the new and sacred garb which is to demarcate 
him henceforth from the unclean world is put upon him, and the 
presiding father laying his right hand upon him devotes him 
with a prayer which begins thus:— 

“ To thee, O Lord, as a rational whole burnt-offering, as mystic 
frankincense, as voluntary homage and worship, we offer ud this 
thy servant N. or M." 


From the same point of view is to be explained the prohibition 
to one under a vow of flesh diet and fermented drinks; for it was 
believed that by partaking of these a man might introduce into 
his body the unclean spirits which inhabited them—the brute 
soul which infested meat, especially when the animal was 
strangled, and the cardiac demon, as the Rabbis called it, which 
harboured in wine. 

The same considerations help to explain the custom of 
votive offerings. Any popular shrine in Latin countries is 
hung with wax models of limbs that have been healed, of ships 
saved from wreck, or with pictures representing the votary’s 
escape from perils by land and sea. So Cicero (de Deorum 
Nalura, iii. 37) relates how a friend remarked to Diagoras the 
Atheist when they reached Samothrace: “You who say that 
the gods neglect men’s affairs, do you not perceive from the 
many pictures how many have escaped the force of the tempest 
and reached harbour safely.” Diagoras’s answer, that the 
many more who had suffered shipwreck and perished had no 
pictures to record their fate does not concern us here. It is 
only pertinent to remark that these voiivae tabellae and offerings 
may have had originally another significance than that of 
merely recording the votary’s salvation and of marking his 
gratitude. The model ship may be a substitute for the entire 
ship which is become sacred to the god, but cannot be deposited 
in the shrine; the miniature limbs of wax are substitutes for 
the real limbs which now belong to the god. In other cases 
the very objects which are taboo are given to the god as when 
a sailor deposits his salt stained suit before the idol. 

The general idea, tben, involved in vows, whether ancient 
or modern, is that to express which the modern anthropologist 
borrows the Polynesian word taboo. The votary desirous to 
“ antedate his future act of service and make its efficacy begin 
at once," 1 formally dedicates through spoken formula and ritual 
act a lifeless object such as a ring, an animal, his hair or his 
entire person to the god. He so either makes sure of future 
blessings, or shows gratitude for those already conferred. Most 
of the ritual prescriptions that accompany vows are intended 
1 Religion of the Semites, Lect.-ix. 


to guard inviolate the sanctity or taboo, the atmosphere of 
holiness or ritual purity, which envelops the persons or objects 
vowed or reserved to the god, and therehy separated from 
ordinary secular use. 

take them belongs rather to the history of Christian asceticism. 
It may, however, be remarked here that monkish vows, while 
they may lend to a man’s life a certain fixity of aim and moral 
intensity, nevertheless tend to narrow his interests, and 
paralyse his wider activities and sympathies. In particular 
a monk binds himself to a lifelong and often morbid struggle 
against the order of nature; and motives become for him not 
good or bad according to the place they occupy in the living 
context of social life, but according as they bear upon an 
abstract and useless ideal. (F. C. C.) 

VOZNESENSK, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Kherson, on the left bank of the river Bug, at the head of 
navigation, 55 m. N.W. from Nikolayev, to which steamers 
ply regularly. Pop. 14,178. It is a river port of some im¬ 
portance, and holds four large fairs annually. It contains a 
cathedral, a public garden and distilleries and breweries. 

VRANCX, SEBASTIAN, bom about 1572, was a painter of 
the Antwerp school, of very moderate ability. Most of his 
pictures represent scenes of war, such as the sack of towns, 
cavalry combats and the like. Though occasionally vigorous 
in drawing, his paintings are dull and heavy in tone. The 
date of his death is uncertain. 

VRANYA, or V'kanye, the most southerly town of the 
kingdom of Servia, 7J m. from the Macedonian frontier, on a 
slope descending from Mount Placevitza to the plain of the 
Upper Morava, in a picturesque and fertile country. Pop. 
(rgoo) 11,921. In the- Russo-Turkish War of 1877 it was 
captured by the Servian army from the Turks, and subsequently 
was incorporated in the kingdom. It is the capital of a depart¬ 
ment of the same name, and is an important station on the 
railway from Nish to Salonica, with a custom house, prin¬ 
cipally for merchandise imported into Servia via Salonica. 
Its inhabitants are employed chiefly in the cultivation of flax 
and hemp, and in the making of ropes. There is a much 
frequented summer resort 45 m. E., called Vranyska Banya, 
with baths of hot sulphurous mineral water. 

VRATZA, the capital of the department of Vratza, Bulgaria, 
on the northern slope of the Stara Planina and on a small 
subtributary of the Danube. Pop. (1906) 14,832. Vratza 
is an archiepiscopal see and the headquarters of a military 
division. Wine, leather and gold and silver filigree are manu¬ 
factured, and there is a school of sericulture. - . 

VRIENDT, JULIAEN JOSEPH DE (1S42- ), and AL¬ 

BRECHT FRANCOIS LIEVEN DE (1843-1900), Belgian painters, 
both bom at Ghent, sons of a decorative painter. Tbe two 
brothers were close friends, and their works show marked signs of 
resemblance. Having received their early training from their 
father at Ghent, they removed to Antwerp, where they soon 
yielded to the influence of the painter Baron Henri Leys. 
Albrecht hecame director of the Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp 
and was succeeded by his brother. Albrecht’s principal works are 
“ Jacqueline of Bavaria imploring Philip the Good to pardon 
her Husband ” (1871, Liege Gallery), “ The Excommunication 
of Bouchard d’Avesnes ” (1877, Brussels Gallery), “ The 
Angelus ” (1877, acquired by Leopold II., king of the 
Belgians), “ Pope Paul III. before Luther’s Portrait ” (1883, 
Antwerp Gallery), “ The Citizens of Ghent paying homage 
to the child Charles V.” (1885, Brussels Gallery), “ Philip the 
Handsome swearing fidelity to the privileges of the Town of 
Furnes ” (1893, Fumes town hall), “ The Virgin of St Luc ” 
(1894, triptych in Antwerp Cathedral), and the decoration of 
the municipal hall at Bruges, which was completed by his brother. 
Among Juliaen’s more notable works are “ The Citizens of 
Eisenach driving out St Elizabeth of Hungary ” (1871, Liege 
Gallery), “ Jairus’s Daughter ” (1888, Antwerp Gallery), mural 
paintings in the Palais de Justice at Antwerp (1893), and 
“ The Christmas Carol ” (1894, Brussels Gallery). 
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VRYHEID, a town of northern Natal, 291 m. by rail N. by 
W. of Durban. Pop. (1904) 2287, of whom r344 were whites. 
It is the chief town of a district, of the same name, rich in 
mineral wealth, including copper, coal and gold. The coal¬ 
fields of Hlobane are S.E. of the town. Originally part of 
Zululand the district of Vryheid was ceded by Dinizulu to a 
party of Boers under Lucas Meyer, who aided him to crush his 
opponents, and was proclaimed an independent state under 
the title of the New Republic in 1884. In 1888 it was incor¬ 
porated with the Transvaal and in 1903 annexed to Natal (see 
Transvaal, § History, and Zululand, § History). 

V-SHAPED DEPRESSION, in meteorology, a narrow area 

cyclones, and taking the form of a V or tongue, as do the 
isobars representing it on a weather-chart. Such a depression 
may be regarded as a projection from a cyclonic system lying 
to one side of the two anticyclones. A similar depression, 
however, is frequently formed within a larger area of depression, 
i.e. an ordinary cyclone, and sometimes develops so far as 
to have a complete circulation of its own; it is then known 
as a “ secondary.” The line of lowest depression following the 
axis’of the V brings with it heavy squalls and a sudden change 
of wind from one direction almost to the opposite. It is pre¬ 
ceded by signs of break in the weather such as usually herald 
the approach of an ordinary cyclone, and is followed by the 
usual signs of clearance. The occurrence of a V-depression 
or secondary within an ordinary cyclonic system intensifies, 
often to a dangerous degree, the usual disturbances in the 
weather accompanying that system. Conditions exactly opposite 
to those accompanying a V-shaped depression are provided 
by a • wedge ” ( q.v.). 

VULCAN (Volcanus). the Roman god of fire, and more especi¬ 
ally of devouring flame (Virg. Am. 5. 662). Whether he was 
also, like Hephaestus, the deity of smiths, is very doubtful; 
his surname Mulciber may rather be referred to his power to 
allay conflagrations. In the Comitium was an “ area Volcani,” 
also called “ Volcanal ”; and here on the 23rd of August 
(Volcanalia) the Flamen Volcanalis sacrificed, and the heads 
of Roman families threw into the fire small fish, which the 
Tiber fishermen sold on the spot. This flamen also sacrificed 
on the 1st of May to Maia, who in an old prayer formula (Gellius 
r 3 . 23) was coupled with Voleanus as Maia Volcani. It is not 
easy to explain these survivals of an old cult. But in historical 
times the association of this god with conflagrations becomes 
very apparent; when Augustus organised the city in regiones 
and rid to check the constant danger from fireSj the magislri 
mcorum (officers of administrative districts) worshipped him as 

23rd of August there was a sacrifice to him together with Ops 
Opifera and the Nymphae, which suggests the need of water 
in quenching the flames. At Ostia, where much of the corn 
was stored which fed the Roman population, the cult of this 
god became famous; and it is probable that the fixing of his 
festival in August by the early Romans had some reference 
to the danger to the newly harvested corn from fire in that 
month. (W. W. F.*) 

VULGATE (from Lat. milgus, the common people), a Latin 
version of the Bible prepared in the 4th century by St Jerome, 
and so called from its common use in the Roman Catholic 
Church (see Bible: Texts and Versions). Pius X. in 1908 en¬ 
trusted to the Benedictine Order the task of revising the text, 
beginning with the Old Testament. 

VULPECULA ET ANSER (“The Fox and Goose”), in astro¬ 
nomy, a modem constellation of the northern hemisphere, 
introduced by Hevelius, who catalogued twenty-seven stars. 
Interest is attached to Nora Vulpr.rulae, a “ new ” star dis¬ 
covered by Anthelm in 1670; T Vulpeculae, a short period 
variable; and the famous “ Dumb-bell ” nebula. 

VULPIUS, CHRISTIAN AUGUST (1762-1827), German author, 
was born at Weimar on the 23rd of January 1762, and was 
educated at Jena and Erlangen. In 1750 he returned to Weimar, 
where Goethe, who had entered into relations with Vulpius’s 


sister Christine (1765-1816), whom he afterwards married, ob¬ 
tained employment for him. Here Vulpius began, in imita¬ 
tion of Christian Heinrich Spiess, to write a series of romantic 
narratives. Of these (about sixty in number) his Rinaldo 
Rinaldir.i (1797), the scene of which is laid in Italy during the 
middle ages, is the best. In 1797 Vulpius was given an appoint¬ 
ment on the Weimar library, of which he became chief librarian 
in r8o6. He died at Weimar on the 25th of June 1827. 

VULTURE, the name of certain birds whose best-known 
characteristic is that of feeding upon carcases. The genus 
Vultur, as instituted by Linnaeus, is now restricted by ornith¬ 
ologists to a single species, V. monachus. The other species 
included therein by him, or thereto referred by succeeding 
systematists, being elsewhere relegated (see Lammekgeyer). 
A most important taxonomic change was introduced by T. H. 
Huxley ( Proc. Zool. Society, 1867, pp. 462-64), who pointed 
out the complete structural difference between the vultures 
of the New World and those of the Old, regarding the former 
as constituting a distinct family, Cathartidae (which, however, 
would be more properly named Sarcorhamphidae), while he 
united the latter with the ordinary diurnal birds of prey as 
Gypaetidae. 

The American vulture may be said to include four genera; 
(1) Sarcorhamptms, the gigantic condor, the male distinguished 
by a large fleshy comb and w'attle; (2) Gypagus, the king- 
vulture, with its gaudily coloured head and nasal caruncle; 



King-Vulture (Gypagus papa). 


(3) Calharista, containing the so-called turkey-buzzard with 
its allies; and (4) Pseitdogry pints. the great Californian vulture 
—of very limited range on the western slopes of North America. 
Though all these birds are structurally different from the true 
vultures of the Old World, in habits the Vulturidae and Sarco¬ 
rhamphidae are much alike. 

The true vultures of the Old World, Vulturidae in the re¬ 
stricted sense, are generally divided into five or six genera, 
of which Neophron has been separated as forming a distinct 
subfamily, Neophroninae—its members, of comparatively 
small size, differing both in structure and habit considerably 
from the rest. One of them is the so-called Egyptian vulture 
or Pharaoh’s hen, N. perenopterus, a remarkably foul-feeding 
species, living much 011 ordure. It is a well-known species 
in some parts of India, 1 and thence westward to Africa, where 

1 In the eastern part of the Indian peninsula it is^replaced by a 
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it has an extensive range. It also occurs .on the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and has strayed to such a distance 
as to have suffered capture in England and even in Norway. 
Of the genera composing the other subfamily, Vulturinae, 
Gyps numbers seven or eight local species and races, on more 
than one of which the English name griffon has been fastened, 
f'he best known is G./ulvus, which by some authors is accounted I 
' British ” from an example having been taken in Ireland, 
though under circumstances which suggest its appearance so 
tar from its nearest home in Spain to be due to man’s inter¬ 
vention. The species, however, has a wider distribution on 
the European continent (especially towards the north-east) 
than the Egyptian vulture, and in Africa nearly reaches the 
Equator, extendi ng also in Asia to the Himalaya; but both 
in the Ethinpian and Indian regions its range inosculates 
with that of several allied forms or species. Pseudogyps with 
two forms—one Indian, the other African—differs from Gyps 
by having 12 instead of 14 rectrices. Of the genera Otogyps 
and Lophogyps nothing here need be said; and then we have 
Vultur, with, as mentioned before, its sole representative, 
V. monachus, commonly known as the cinereous vulture, a 
bird which is found from the Straits of Gibraltar to the sea- 
f China. Almost all these birds inhabit rocky cliffs, 
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sight of the object or by its scent has excited much 
intent. It seems to be now generally admitted that the 

the observed facts. (A.N.) 

VURJEEVANDAS MADHOWDAS (1817-1896), Hindu mer¬ 
chant of Bombay, of the Kapole Bania caste, was born on the 28th 
of January 1817 at Gogla, in Kathiawar, whence his father came 
to Bombay with Sheth Manoredas for trading purposes. Vur- 
jeevandas was educated in Bombay, started a new firm under 
the name of Vurjeevandas & Sons, and soon became one of the 
wealthiest merchants in Bombay. He was appointed a justice of 
the peace and a member of the Bombay Port Trust. He took 
a keen interest in the Royal Asiatic Society and the Bombay 

his name. He constructed the Madhow Bang in memory of his 
father, and gave it Lo the use of poor Hindus, endowing it with 
nearly five lakhs of rupees. He built a rest-house in Bombay in 
memory of his brother Mooljibhoy, and another one at Nasik. 
The sanatorium which he built in memory of his youngest son 
Rumhoredas at Sion Hill is a great boon to the poor people of his 
community. He also established a dispensary at Matoonga and 
a fund for the relief of indigent Hindus. He died on the 12th 
of January 1896. 

VYATKA, or Viatka, a government of N.E. Russia, with 
the government of Vologda on the N., Perm on the E., Ufa and 
Kazan on-the S. and Nizhniy-Novgorod and Kostroma on the 
W., having an area of 59,100 sq. m. It has on its northern 
boundary the flat water-parting which separates the basins of 
the Northern Dvina and the Volga, and its surface is an undulat¬ 
ing plateau 800 to 1400 ft. above sea-level, deeply grooved by 
rivers and assuming a hilly aspect on their banks. The Kama 
rises in the N.E., and, after making a wide sweep through Perm, 
flows along its S.E. boundary, while the rest of the government 
is drained by the Vyatka and its numerous tributaries. Both 
the Kama and the Vyatka are navigable, as also are seven 
tributaries; the Izh and Votka, which flow into the Vyatkt 
have important ironworks on their banks. The only railwa 
is one from Perm to Archangel, through the town of Vyatka 
the government is traversed by the great highway to Siberia, 
and by two other roads by which goods from the south 
transported to loading-places on the Vychegda and the Yup 
be shipped to Archangel. Lakes are numerous, and vast marshes 
exist everywhere, especially in the north. The climate is 
severe, the average yearly temperature being 36° F. at Vyatka 
(January, 8-2°; July, 67-0°) and 35° at Slobodsk (January, 3' 

July, 65-3°). 

The estimated pop. in 1906 was 3,532,600. The bulk of 


the inhabitants (78 %) are Russians; Votyaks make r2-2 %> 
Cheremisses 5 %, and Tatars 3! %, the remainder being Bashkirs, 
Teptyars and Pcrmyaks. The Votyaks (Otyaks), a Finnish 
tribe, call themselves Ot, Ut or Ud, and the Tatars call them 
Ar, so that they may possibly be akin lo the Ars of the Yenisei. 
They are middle-sized, with fair hair and eyes, often red-haired; 
and the general structure of the face and skull is Finnish. By 
their dialect they belong to the same branch as the Permyaks. 
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VYATKA, a town of Russia, capital of the government of the 
ame name, on the Vyatka river, 304 m. by rail W.N.W. of 
’erm. Pop. 24,782. It is built on the steep hills which rise 
bnve the river and at their base. Its old walls have been 
emohshed, and its old churches built anew. It is an episcopal 
ee and has a fine cathedral. lis manufactures include i " 


copper 




important trade in corn, leather, tallow, candles, 
paper and furs (exported), and in manufactured and grocery 
wares (imported). Vyatka was founded in ri8i by the 
Novgorodians, as Khlynov. In r39i it was plundered by the 
Tatars, and again in 1477. Moscow annexed Khlynov in 
t48g. It received the name of Vyatka in 1780. 

VYAZMA, a town of Russia, in the government of Smolensk, 
10Q m. by rail E.N.E. of the town of Smolensk. Pop. 15,676. 
It was a populnus place as early as the 11th century, and carried 
on a lively I rade wit h Narva on the Gulf of Finland. In the 15th 

by the^Russians. The Poles took it again in kn, and kept it 
till the peace of 1634. It is now an important centre for trade. 
It has a cathedral, dating from 1596. 

VYERNYI (formerly Almaty), a town and fort of Asiatic 
Russia, capital of the province of Semiryechensk, 50 m. N. of 
Lake Issyk-kul, at the northern foot of the Trans-Ili Ala-tau 
Mountains, at an altitude of 2440 ft. Pop. 24,798. Founded 
in 1854, it is well-built, provided with boulevards and sur¬ 
rounded by luxuriant gardens. It has a cathedral, being an 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
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1 works. Situated at 
two roads—from Kulja to Tashkent, and from Semipalatinsk 
to Kashgar—Vyernyi carries on an active trade in wheat, rice, 
corn, tea, oil and tobacco. It was the centre of a remarkable 
earthquake on the 9th of June 1887. 

VYRNWY ( fyrnwy ), an artificial lake or reservoir in the north¬ 
west. of Montgomeryshire, N. Wales, constructed for the Liver¬ 
pool water-supply. It was formed by damming the river 
Vvrnwy, which runs through Montgomeryshire and joins the 
Severn above Shrewsbury (see Water-Supply). 

VYSHNIY-VOLOCHOK, a town of Russia, in the government 
of Tver, 74 m. by rail N.W. of the city of Tver. Pop. 16,722. 
The place owes its importance to its situation in the centre of the 
Vyshne-Volotsk navigation system (540 m. long, constructed by 
Peter the Great in 1703-g), which connects the upper Volga with 
the Neva. The portage (volok) is less than i;m. between the 
Tvertsa, a tributary of the Volga, and the Tsna, which flows into 
the Msta and the Volkhov (Lake Ladoga); but boats now prefer 
the Mariinsk system. 
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W—WAAGEN, G. F. 


W the twenty-third letter of the English alphabet, 
shows its origin in its name; it is but VV, and, 
as the name shows, V had the vowel value of 
u, while the “ double u ” was employed for the 
consonant value. In German the same symbol w is called Vey, 
because in that language it has the value of the English v, 
while the German v (Van, jow in pronunciation) is used with 
the same value as/. In the English of the pth cenlury the mb of 
the old texts (and the u of the Northern) was found not to repre¬ 
sent the English w satisfactorily, and a symbol /> was adopted 
from the Runic alphabet. This survived sporadically as late as 
theendof the i3thccntury, but long before that had been generally 
again replaced by uu (to only in Early Middle English) and by w. 
For w the earliest English printers had a type, but French printers 
had not; hence a book like the Roman Catholic version of the 
New Testament printed at Rheims in 1 582 piints w with two s’s 
set side by side. Throughout the history of English the sound 

value as well as for u Latin always used only V; in Greek, 
except in a few dialects, the consonant value was early lost (see 
under F). W is produced by leaving a very small opening 
between the slightly protruded Kps while the back of the tongue 
is raised towards the soft palate and the nasal passage closed. 
The ordinary w is voiced, but according to some authorities the 
w in the combination wh (really kw) is not, in when, what , &c., 
even when the h is no longer audible. The combination WH 
(hw) represents the Indo-European q* when changed according 
to Grimm’s law from a stop to a spirant. Thus wltal corresponds 
philologically to the Latin quod and the first syllable of the Greek 
jroS-n7ros. In Southern English the h sound has now been 
generally dropped. In Scotland, along the line of former contact 
with Gaelic, it changes into f: fite = white, forl = whorl; but 
before i (ee) it remains in wheel. In Early English w appeared 
not only before r as in write, but also before l in 1tiltsf (lisp). 
In write, wring. &c., the w is now silent, though dialectically, e.g. 
in Aberdeenshire, it has changed to v and is still pronounced, 
meet, urine. &r. In English and in other languages there is 

hence it has disappeared in pronunciation in two (tu), but survives 
in Scotch Iwa, though otherw 
in Scottish dialects than in 1 
and in the Scottish pronunc ... . 

as ’ood. (P. Gi.) 

WA, a wild tribe inhabiting the north-east frontier of Upper 
Burma. Their country lies to the east of the Northern Shan 
States, between the Salween river and the state of Keng-Tfing, 
extending for about too m. along the Salween and for consider¬ 
ably less than half that distance inland to the watershed between 
that river and the Mekong. The boundaries may be roughly said 
to be the Salween on the W., the ridge over the Namting valley 
on the N., the hills E. of the Nam Ilka on the eastern and southern 
sides, while the country ends in a point formed by the junction 
of the Nam Hka with the Salween. The Was claim to have 
inhabited the country where they now are since the beginning of 
time; but it appears more probable that they were the aborigines 
of the greater part of northern Siam at least, if not of Indo-China, 
since old records and travellers (e.g. Captain McLeod in 1837) 
speak of their having been the original inhabitants with small 
communities left behind from Keng Tung down to Chiengmai; 
while the state of Keng TOng, just S.E. of the Wa country, has 
still scattered villages of Was and traditions that they were once 
spread all over the country. Their fortified village sites too 
are still to be found covered over with jungle. The people are 
short and dark-featured, with negriLic features, and some behove 
that they are allied to the Andamanese and the Selungs inhabiting 
the islands of the Mergui archipelago, who have been driven bark, 
or retreated, northwards to the wild country they now inhabit; 


lse the difficulty is more noticeable 
'terary English, as in “ no " = wool 
ation of Enelish words like wood 


but their language proves them to belong to the Mon-Khmer 
family. They are popularly divided into Wild Was and Tame 
W’as. The Wild Was are remarkable as the best authenticated 
instance of head-hunters in the British Empire. They were 
formerly supposed to be also cannibals; but it is now known 
that they are not habitual cannibals, though it is possible that 

harvest feast. Their head-hunling habits have an animistic 
basis. In the opinion of the W’a the ghost of a dead man goes 
with his skull and hangs about its neighbourhood, and so many 
skulls posted up outside his village gate mean so many watch¬ 
dog umbrae attached to the village, jealous of their own preserves 
and intolerant of interlopers from the invisible world. Thus 

guard against ill-affected demons, and a head-hunting expedition 
is not undertaken, as was once thought, from motives of cannibal- 

charms as a protection against the powers of darkness. Outside 
every village is an avenue of human skulls, amid groves con¬ 
spicuous from long distances. These consist of strips of the 
primeval jungle, huge forest trees left standing where all the 
remaining country is cleared for cultivation. The undergrowth 
is usually cut away, and these avenues are commonly but not 
always in deep shade. Along one side (which side apparently 
does not matfei) is a line of posts with skulls fitted into niches 
facing towards the path. The niche is cut sometimes in front, 
sometimes in the back of the post. In the latter case there is a 
round hole in front, through which sometimes only the teeth 
and empty eye-sockets, sometimes the whole skull, grins a 
ghastly smile. Most villages count their heads by tens or 
twenties, but some of them have hundreds, especially when the 
grove lies between several large villages, who combine or run 
their collections into one another. The largest known avenue is 
that between Hsung Ramang and Hsan Htung. Here there 
must be a couple of hundred or more skulls; but it is not certain 
that even this is the largest. It is thought necessary to add some 
skulls to this pathway every year if the crops arc to be good. 
The heads of distinguished and pious men and of strangers are 
the most efficacious. The head-hunting season lasts through 
March and April, and it is when the Wa hill fields are being got 
ready for planting that the roads in the vicinity become dangerous 
to the neighbouring Shans. The little that, is known of the 

primarily a harvest victim. A Wild Wa village is a very formid¬ 
able place to attack, except for civilized weapons of offence. 
All the villages are perched high up on the slope of the hills, 
usually on a knoll or spine-like spur, or on a narrow ravine near 
the crest of the ridge. The only entrance is through a long tunnel. 
There is sometimes only one, though usually there are two, at 
opposite sides of the village. This tunnelled way is a few inches 
over 3 ft. high and not quite so wide, so that two persons cannot 
pass freely in it, and it sometimes winds slightly, so that a gun 
cannot be fired up it; moreover, the path is frequently studded 
with pegs in a sort of dice arrangement, to prevent a rush. 
None of the tunnels is less than 30 yds. long, and some are as 
much as 100 yds. Round each village is carried an earthen 
rampart, 6 to 8 ft. high and as many thick, and this is overgrown 
with a dense covering of shrubs, thin bushes and cactuses, so as 
to be quite impenetrable. Outside this is a deep ditch which 
would effectually Stop a rush. These preparations indicate the 
character of the inhabitants, which is so savage and suspicious 
that the Wa country is still unadministered and naturally does 
not appear in the 1901 census returns. The total number of 
the Wa race is estimated at more than 50,000. (J. G. Sc.) 

WAAGEN, GUSTAV FRIEDRICH (1704-1868), German art 
historian, was born in Hamburg, the son of a painter and nephew 
of the poet Ludwig Tieck. Having passed through the college 
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of Hirschberg, he volunteered for service in the Napoleonic 
campaign of 1813-1814, and on his return attended the lectures 
at Breslau University. He devoted himself to the study of art, 
which he pursued in the great European galleries, first in Ger¬ 
many, then in Holland and Italy. A pamphlet on the brothers 
Van E> ck led to his appointment to the directorship of the newly 
founded Berlin Museum in 1832. The result of a journey to 
London and Paris was an important publication in three volumes, 
Kunstwerke uni Kunstler in England und Paris (Berlin, 1837- 
1839), which became the basis for his more important The 
Treasures of Art in Great Britain (London, r854 and 1857). In 
1844 he was appointed professor of art history at the Berlin 
University, and in 1861 he was called to St Petersburg as adviser 
in the arranging and naming of the pictures in the imperial 
collection. On his return he published a book on the Hermitage 
collection (Munich, r864). Among his other publications are 
some essays on Rubens, Mantegna and Signorelli; Kunstwerke 
uni Kunstler in Deutschland and Die vornekmsten Kunstdenkmaler 
in Wien. He died on a visit to Copenhagen in 1868. In the light 
of more recent research his writings are not of much value 
as legards trustworthy criticism, though they are useful as 
catalogues of art treasures in private collections at the time 
when they were compiled. His opinions were greatly respected 
in England, where he was invited to give evidence before the 
royal commission inquiring into the condition and future of the 
National Gallery. 

WAAGEN, WILHELM HEINRICH (1841-1900), German 
palaeontologist, was born at Munich on the 23rd of June i84t. 
He was educated at Munich and Zurioh, and through the influence 
of A. Oppel he commenced to study the rocks and fossils of the 
Jurassic system, and published an essay in r86s, Versuch einer 
AUgsmeinen Classification der Schichten des oberen Jura. In 1870 
he joined the staff of the Geological Survey of India, and was 
appointed palaeontologist in 1874, but was obliged to retire 
through ill-health in r875. He published important monographs 
in t he Palaeontologia Indica on the palaeontology of Cutch (1873- 
1876) and the Salt Range (1879-1883), dealing in the last-named 
work with fossils from the Lower Cambrian to the Trias. In 
1879 he was appointed professor of mineralogy and geology 
in the German technical high school at Prague, and he 
became a contributor to the continuation of Barrande’s great 
work on the Systeme Silurien de Boheme. In 1890 he became 
professor of palaeontology at the university of Vienna, and 
in 1898 the Lyell medal was awarded to him by the Geological 
Society of London. He died in Vienna on the 24th of March 

WABASH, a city and the county-seat of Wabash county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., about 42 m. S.W. of Fort Wayne. Pop. (1890) 
5105, (rgoo) 8618, of whom 498 were foreign-born and 134 
negroes; (1910 U.S. census! 8687. It is served by the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis railway (which has extensive 
shops here), by the Wabash railway, and by interurban electric 
lines. It has a public library, a Memorial Hall (1897), erected 
to the memory of Federal soldiers in the Civil War and occupied 
by the local “ camp ” of the Grand Army of the Republic, a 
Masonic temple, a county hospital and two parks. The city is 
in a fertile agricultural region, and has a considerable trade 
in grain and produce. Among its manufactures are furniture, 
agricultural implements and foundry and machine-shop products. 
In rgo5 the factory products were valued at $2,202,932 (31-2 % 

corporated as a village in 1854, and first chartered as a city 
in 1866. It was one of the first cities in the world to be 
lighted with electricity, a lighting plant being established in 
February r88o. 

WACE, HENRY (1836- ), English divine, was born in 

London on the 10th of December 1836, and educated at Marl¬ 
borough, Rugby, King’s College, London, and Brasenose College, 
Oxford. He was ordained in the Church of England in r86r, 
and held various curacies in London, heing chaplain at Lincoln's 
Inn in 1872 and preacher in t88o. From 1875 to 1896 he was 
prominentlv connected with King’s College, London, where he 


was professor of ecclesiastical history, and subsequently (1883) 
principal. Both as preacher and writer Dr Wace, who took his 
D.D. degree in 1883, became conspicuous in the theological 
world. He was Boyle lecturer in 1874 and 1875. and Bampton 
lecturer in 1879; and besides publishing several volumes of 
sermons, he was co-editor of the Dictionary of Christian Biography 
(1877-1887), and editor of The Speaker’s Commentary on the 
Apocrypha. He took a leading part as the champion of historic 
orthodoxy in the controversies with contemporary Rationalism 
in all its forms, and firmly upheld the importance of denomi¬ 
national education and of the religious test at King’s College; 
and when the test was abolished in 1902 he resign*d his seat on 
the council. In 1881 he was given a prebendal stall at St Paul’s, 
and in 1889 was appointed a chaplain-in-ordinary to Queen 
Victoria. When he resigned the principalship of King’s College 
in 1896 he was made rector of St Michael’s, Cornhill; 
and in 1903 he became dean of Canterbury, in succession to 
Dr Farrar. 

WACE, (?) ROBERT (noo?-n75?), Anglo-Norman chronicler, 
was horn in Jersey. He studied at Caen; he became personally 
known to Henry I., Henry II., and the latter’s eldest son, Prince 
Henry; from Henry II. he received a prebend at Bayeux and 
other gifts. Except for these facts he is known to us only as the 
author of two metrical chronicles in the Norman-French lan¬ 
guage. Of these the earlier in date is the Roman de Brut, com¬ 
pleted in 115s, which is said to have been dedicated to Eleanor 
of Aquitaine (ed. A. J. V. Le Roux de Lincy, 2 vols., Rouen, 
tS36-i838). This is a free version of the Latin Histona Britonum 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth, in rhyming octosyllables; it was 
rendered into English, shortly after 1200, by Layamon, a mass- 
priest of Worcestershire, and is also largely used in the rhymed 
English chronicle of Robert Mannyng. Wace’s second work, the 
Roman de Ron, written between 1160 and 1174, has a less fabulous 
character than the Brut, being a chronicle of the Norman dukes 
from Rollo to Robert Curthose. It has been ahly dissected by 
Gustav Korting (Uber die Quellen des Roman de Ron, Leipzig, 
1867), who shows that it is mainly based upon Dudo and William 
of Jumi£ges. There is also reason for thinking that Wace used 
the Gesta regum of William of Malmesbury. Where Wace follows 
no ascertainable source he must be used with caution. Un¬ 
doubtedly he used oral tradition; but he also seems to have 
given free play to his imagination. 

The Roman de Rou is written in rhymingjtctosyllahles, varied hy 

, Rouen, 1827-1829) and mote completely by H. 
Heilbronn, 1877-1879). (H. W. C. D.) 

WACHSMUTH, CHARLES (1829-1896), American palaeonto¬ 
logist, was born in Hanover, Germany, on the 13th of September 
1829. Educated as a lawyer in his native city, he abandoned 
the profession on account of ill-health, and in 1852 went to New 
York as agent for a Hamburg shipping house. Two years later, 
for reasons of health, he removed to Burlington, Iowa, U.S.A., 
where he settled. Here he was attracted by the fossils, and 
especially the crinoids, of the Burlington Limestone, and in a 
few years possessed a fine collection. In 1864 he made acquaint¬ 
ance with L. Agassiz, and in the following year paid a visit to 
Europe, where he studied the crinoids in the British Museum 

energies to the elucidation of the crinoidea, and with signal success. 


nd supplerr 


He made further extensive collections, and supplied specimens 
to the Agassiz museum at Cambridge, U.S.A., and the British 
Museum. Becoming acquainted with Frank Springer (1848- ), 

a lawyer at Burlington, he stirred up his enthusiasm in the subject, 
and together they continued the study of crinoids and published 
a series of important papers. These include “ Discovery of the 
Ventral Structure of Taxocrinus and Haplocrinus, and Conse¬ 
quent Modifications in the Classification of the Crinoidea ” (Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, 1889); “ The Perisomic Plates of 
the Crinoids ” (Ibid., 1891); and a monograph on “ The North 
American Crinoidea Camerata,” published, after the death of 
Wacbsmuth, in the Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard (1897). Of this last-named work a detailed 
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review and analysis was published by F. A. Bather, of the British 
Museum, in the Geol. Mag. for 1898-1899. Wachsmuth died on 
the yth of February 1896. 

Obituary {'.\ ith portrait) by F. A. Bather, Geol. Mag. (April 189O). 

WACO, a city and the county-scat of McLennan county, 
Texas, nearly in the centre of the state, on both sides of the 
Brazos river, about 100 m. S. by W. of Dallas. Pop. (1890) 
14,445; (1900) 20,686, of whom 5826 were negroes; (1910 
census) 26,425. Waco is served by the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, and by other railways. Waco is the scat of Baylor 
University (co-educational) and of the Texas Christian University 
(Christian; co-cducational). Baylor University was founded at 
Independence, Texas, by the Texas Union Baptist Association, 
in 1845, and was consolidated in 1886 with Waco University 
(Baptist, 1861, founded by Dr Rufus C. Burleson, a former 
president of Baylor University). It was named in honour of 
Robert E. B. Baylor (1793-1874), a representative in Congress 
from Alabama in 1830-1831, and one of its founders. In 190S- 
1909 it had 40 instructors and 1296 students (664 women), of 
whom 647 were in I he college. The Texas Christian University 
was founded in 1873 at Thorp’s Springs as a private school, 
chartered as Add Ran College, transferred to the Christian 

present name was adopted in 1902, the name Add Ran College 
being retained for the college of arts and sciences. In 1908-1909 
the university had 26 instructors and 379 students (279 in the 

farming region. In 1905 the factory products were valued 
at $2,979,800. The city was named after the Waco (or Hueco) 
Indians (Caddoan stock), who had a large village here until 1830, 

they removed to a reservation, and after 1859 became incor¬ 
porated with the Wichita. The first white settlement was made 
in 1849 Waco was incorporated as a town in 1856; in 1909 the 
administration was entrusted to a mayor and four commissioners. 

WAD, a black, earthy mineral consisting mainly of hydrated 
manganese dioxide; of importance as an ore. Being an amor¬ 
phous substance, it varies considerably in chemical composi¬ 
tion, and contains different impurities often in large amount. 
A variety containing much cobalt oxide is called “ asbolite,” 
while " lampadite ” is a cupriferous variety. It is very soft, 
readily soiling the fingers, and may be considered as an earthy 
form of psilomelane (?.».). It results from the decomposition 
of other manganese minerals, and is often deposited in marshes 
(“ bog manganese ”) or by springs. The name wad is of uncertain 
origin, and has been applied also to graphite. (L. J. S.) 

WADAI, a country of north central Africa, bounded N. by 
Borku and Enndi, S. by the Ubangi sultanates, W. and S.W. by 
Kanem and Bagirmi, and E. by Darfur. Formerly an independent 
Mahommedan sultanate, it was in 1909 annexed to French 
Equatorial Africa (French Congo). Wadai has an area estimated 
at 150,000 sq. m., and a population of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000. 
. ountry is about 1500ft. Nc ' 



d Fittri. Another^tream^thc Wadi Rii 

than the Batha, goes in the direction 
s in the clayey toil. These rivers are 
as of drought Fittri is completely dry. 

- -is obtained from wells 250 to 300 ft. deep. 

of Dar Runga flow westward towards the Shari, but, save 
- -c_ They only contain water in the 
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Inhabitants and Trade .—The inhabitant® ^insist of negroid 
and negro tribes, Arabs, Tula, Tibbu and hair-castes. The Maba, 
the dominant race, arc said to be of Nubian origin; they are 
believed not to number more than 750,000, and live chiefly in 
the north-eastern district. They are in political alliance with the 
Arab tribes, known in Wadai as Zoruk (dark) and Ilomr (red). 
The Maba have a reputation for pride, valour, cruelty, drunken¬ 
ness and barbaric splendour. 

The capital, Abeshr, is in the N.E., in about 21 0 E., 13° 50' N. 
Thence a caravan route crosses the Sahara via the Kufra oases 
to Benghazi in Barca. Another trade route goes east through 
Darfur to Khartum. The people possess large numbers of horses, 
cattle, sheep and goats. Maize, durra, cotton and indigo are 
cultivated, and cloth is woven. Ivory and ostrich feathers, the 
chief articles of export, are taken to Tripoli by the desert route, 
together with small quantities of coffee and other produce. 

to the south. Until the French conquest Wadai was a great 
centre of the slave trade. Slaves were obtained by raiding and 
3p'||e form of tribute from Bagirmi, Kanem and other countries 
once dependent on Wadai. The slaves were sent chiefly to 
Barca. Wadai was also notorious for its traffic in eunuchs. 

History .—Situated between the Sahara and the dense forest 
lands of equatorial Africa, Wadai early became a meeting ground 
of negro and Arab culture. Eastern influences and the Mahom¬ 
medan religion ultimately obtained predominance, though the 
sovereignty of the country reverted to the negro race. It was 
sometimes tributary to and sometimes the overlord of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, such as Bagirmi and Kanem. It was made 
known to Europe by the writings of the Arab geographers, 
but it was not until Nachtigal’s visit in 1873 that accurate 
knowledge of the land and people was obtained. About 1640 a 
Maba chieftain named Abd-el-Kerim conquered the country, 
driving out the Tunjur, a dynasty of Arahian origin. Thereafter 
Wadai, notorious as a great slave-raiding state, suffered from 
many civil and foreign wars. Mahommed Slierif, sultan from 
1838 to 1858, introduced Senussiism into the country. 

In the last decade of the 19th century the French advancing 
from the Congo and from the Niger made their influence felt in 
Wadai, and by the Anglo-French declaration of the 21st of 
March 1899 Wadai was recognized as within the French sphere. 
That state was then torn by civil wars. The Sultan Ibrahim 
(see Senussi) was murdered in 1900, and Ahmed Ghazili became 
sultan. He was warned by the Sheikh Senussi el Mahdi of the 
danger arising from the approach of the Christians (i.e. the 
French), but he had to meet the opposition of the princes 
Doud Murra (a brother of Ibrahim) and Acyl. Ahmed Ghazili 
and Doud Murra, though of the royal family, had non-Maba 
mothers; Acyl, a grandson of the Sultan Mahommed Sherif, 
was of pure Maba descent. Acyl, ordered to be blinded by 
Ahmed Ghazili, fled to Kelkele, west of Lake Fittri, and entered 
into friendly relations with the French. A few months later 
(Dec. 1901) Ahmed was dethroned. With Doud Murra, who then 
became sultan, the French endeavoured to come to an under¬ 
standing, and in November i903.the Wadaians agreed to recog¬ 
nize the possession of Bagirmi, Kanem, &c., by F’rance. How¬ 
ever, in the spring of 1904, acting, it is believed, at the instigation 
of the Senussites, the Wadaians attacked French posts in the 
Shari region and carried off many slaves. At Tomba (13th of 
May 1904) they suffered a severe defeat, but they renewed their 
raids, and there was continual fighting on the west and south¬ 
west borders of Wadai during 1905-1907. The fighting resulted 
in strengthening the positionoftheFrenchandof their ally Acyl, 
and in 1908 Doud Murra, again, it is stated, at the instigation of 
the Senussites, proclaimed the jihad. His army was split up 
under aguids (feudal lords), and was beaten in detail by the 
French. At Joue in the Batha valley (June 16, 1908) Comman¬ 
dant Julien inflicted enormous losses on the enemy. In May 
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1909 Captain Fiegenschuh, with a small force of tirailleurs, 
and Acyl’s contingents, advanced up the Batha to a place 
Within 15 m. of Abeshr, where, on the 1st of June, the enemy 
were defeated. The next day another fight took place close to 
Abeshr. The Wadaians were again put to flight and the town 
bombarded with cannon. Doud Murra with a small following 
fled north, and Abeshr was occupied by the French. The 
prince Acyl was subsequently placed on the throne, and, under 
French guidance, governed Wadai proper, Dar Sila, Dar Runga 
and other tributary states being directly governed by French 
residents. 

The war was not, however, ended by the occupation of 
Abeshr. Captain Fiegenschuh’s column, operating south-east 
of Abeshr, was cut off by the Massalit Arabs near the Darfur 
frontier, but a punitive force retrieved this disaster in April 
following. While these operations were in progress, Lieut. Boyd 
Alexander (b. 1873), who had previously crossed from the Niger 
to the Nile, the first British explorer to enter Wadai, passed 
through Abeshr on his way to Darfur. At the station of Nyeri, 
in Dar 'lama, on the Darfur border, he w r as murdered 011 the 
2nd of April iq 10. 

In November 1910 a French column, 300 strong, under 
Colonel Moll, while operating in the Massalit country was at¬ 
tacked by 5000 men under Doud Murra and the sultan of the 
Massalit. The enemy was beaten off, but the French had over 
100 casualties, including Colonel Moll killed. 

See G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan (3 vols., Berlin, 1879-1889); 
Captain Julien, “ Le Dar Ouadai," Renseign. colon. comite de VAfrique 
franqatse (1904); J. van Vollenhoven, ” Le Voyage dc Nachtigal au 
Ouadai, 1 ' Renseign■ colon. (1903); Captain Repoux, “ Le Ouadai,” 
B.S.G. Com. Bordeaux (1909); Commandant Bordeaux, “ Deux 
Contre-rezzous dans l'Ouaddai,' 1 La Geog . B.SXj. Paris (1908); A. 
Ferrier, “ La Prise d'Abecher,” L’Afrique franqaise (1909); A. H. 
Keane, “ Wadni,” Travel and Exploration Quly 1910); Sir H. H. 
Johnston, “ Lieutenant Boyd Alexander," Geog. Jour. (July 191°); 
The Times, July 21st, 1910 (details, of Boyd Alexander's murder). 
See also Senl : ssi. 

WADDING, LUKE (1588-1657), Irish Franciscan friar and 
historian, was born in Waterford in 1588 and went to study at 
Lisbon. He hrame a Franciscan in 1607, and in 1617 he was 
made president of the Irish College at Salamanca. The next year 
he went to Rome and stayed there till his death. He collected 
the funds for the establishment of the Irish College of St Isidore 
in Rome, for the education of Irish priests, opened 1625, and for 
fifteen years he was the rector. A voluminous writer, his chief 
work was the Annales Minorum in 8 folio vols. (1625-1654), re- 
ediLed in the 18th century and continued up to the year 1622; 
it is the classical work on Franciscan history. lie published also 
a Bibliotheca of Franciscan writers, an edition of the works of 
Duns Scotus, and the first collection of the writings of St Francis 
of Assisi. (E. C. B.) 

WADDINGTON, WILLIAM HENRY (1826-1894), French 
statesman, was born at St Remi-sur-l’Avre (Fure-ct-Loir) on 
the nth of December 1826. He was the son of a wealthy 
Englishman who had established a large spinning factory in 
France and had been naturalized as a French subject. After 
receiving his early education in Paris, he was sent to Rugby, 
and thence proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was second t hufcir and chancellor's medallist, and rowed for the 
university in Lhc winning boat against Oxford. Returning to 
France, he demoted himself for some years to archaeological 
research He undertook travels in Asia Minor, Greece and Syria, 
the fruits of which were published in two Memo ires, crowned by 
the Institute, and in his Melanges de numismaiique ti de phtlologie 
(1861). Except his essay on “ The Protestant Church in France,” 
published in 1856 in Cambridge Essays , his remaining works are 
likewise an haeologiral. They include the Fastes de Vempire 
romain , and editions of Diocletian's edict and of Philippe Lebas’s I 
Vofage archeologique (1868-1877). He was elected in 1865 a 
member of the Academic des Inscriptions ct Belles-Lettres. 

After standing unsuccessfully for the department of the Aisne 
in 1865 and 1869, Waddington was returned by that constituency 
at the election of 1871. He was minister of public instruction I 
in the short-lived cabinet of the 19th of May 1873, and in 1876 ,1 


having been elected senator for the Aisne, he was again entrusted 
by Dufaure with the ministry of public instruction, with which, 
as a Protestant, he -was not permitted to combine the ministiy 
of public worship. His most important project, a bill transferring 
the conferment of degrees to the state, passed the Chamber, but 
was thrown out by the Senate. He continued to hold his office 
under Jules Simon, with whom he was overthrown on the famous 
seize mad 1877. The triumph of the republicans at the general 
election brought him back to power in the following December 
as minister of foreign affairs under Dufaure. He w r as one of the 
French plenipotentiaries at the Berlin Congress. The cession of 
Cyprus to Great Britain was at first denounced by the French 
newspapers as a great blow' to his diplomacy, but he obtained, 
in a conversation with Lord Salisbury, a promise that Great 
Britain in return would allow France a free hand in Tunis 

Early in 1879 Waddington succeeded Dufaure as prime 
minister. Holding office by sufferance of Gambetta, he halted 
in an undetermined attitude between the radicals and the re¬ 
actionaries till the delay of urgent reforms lost him the support 
of all parties. He was forced 011 the 27th of December to retire 
from office. He re-fused the offer of tlic London embassy, and 
in 1880 was reporter of the committee on the adoption of 
the scrutin de liste at elections, on which he delivered an 
adverse judgment. In 1883 he accepted the London embassy, 
w'hich he continued to hold till 1893. showing an exceptional 
tenacity in defence of his country’s interests. He died on 
the 13th of January 1894. Flis wife, an American lady, whose 
maiden name w r as Mary A. King, wrote some interesting recol¬ 
lections of their diplomatic experiences —Letters of a Diplomatist's 
Wife, 1883-1900 (New York, 1903), and Italian Letters (London, 
1905 ). 

WADE, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1800-1878), American states¬ 
man, was born near Springfield, Massachusetts, on the 27th of 
October 1800, of Puritan ancestry. He was reared on a farm, 
receiving little systematic education, and in 1821 he removed 
with his family to Andover, in the Western Reserve of Ohio. 
Here he spent two more years on a farm, and then, securing 
employment as a drover, worked his way to Philadelphia and 
finally to Albany, New York, where for two years he taught 
school, studied medicine, and was a labourer on the Erie Canal. 
Returning to Ohio in 1825, he studied law at Canfield, was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in 1827, and began practice at Jefferson, 
Ashtabula county, where from 1831 to 1837 he was a law partner 
of Joshua R. Giddings, the anti-slavery leader. During 1837- 
1839 and 1841-1843 he was a Whig member of the Ohio State 
Senate. From 1847 until 1851 he was a state district judge, and 
from 1851 until 1S69 was a member of the United States Senate, 
first as an anti-slavery Whig and later as a Republican. In the 
Senate Wade was from the first an uncompromising opponent 
of slavery, his bitter denunciations of that institution and of the 
slaveholders receiving added force from his rugged honesty and 
sincerity. His blunt, direct style of oratory and his somewhat 
rough manners were characteristic. After the outbreak of the 
Civil War he was one of the most vigorous rritics of the 
Lincoln administration, whose Ohio member, Salmon P. Chase, 
had long been a political rival. He advocated the immediate 
emancipation and arming of the slaves, the execution of 
prominent Southern leaders, and the wholesale confiscation of 
Confederate property. During 1861-1862 he was chairman of 
the important joint-commit tee on the conduct of the war, and 
in 1862, as chairman of the Senate Committee on Territories, 
was instrumental in abolishing slavery in the Federal Territories. 
In 1864, with H. W. Davis ( q.v ), he secured the passage of the 
Wade-Davis Bill (for the reconstruction of the Southern States), 
the fundamental principle of which was that reconstruction was a 
legislative, not an executive, problem. This bill was passed by 
both houses of Congress, just before their adjournment, but 
President Lincoln withheld his signature, and on the 8th of July 
issued a proclamation explaining his course and defining his 
position. Soon afterward (Aug. 5) Wade and Davis published 
in the New York Tribune the famous “ Wade-Davis Manifesto,” 
I a vituperative document impugning the President’s honesty of 
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purpose and attacking his leadership. As long as President 
Johnson promised severe treatment of the conquered South, 
Wade supported him, but when the President definitively 
adopted the more lenient policy of his predecessor, Wade became 
one of his most bitter and uncompromising opponents. In 1867 
he was elected president pro tem. of the Senate, thus becoming 
acting vice-president. He voted for Johnson’s conviction on his 
trial for impeachment, and for this was severely criticized, since, 
in the event of conviction, he would have become president; 
but Wade’s whole course before and after the trial would seem 
to belie the charge that he was actuated by any such motive. 
After leaving the Senate he resumed his law practice, becoming 
attorney for the Northern Pacific railway, and in 1871 he was a 
member of President Grant’s Santo Domingo Commission. He 
died at Jefferson. Ohio, on the 2nd of March 1878. His son, 
James Franklin Wade (b. 1843), was colonel of the 6th United 
States (coloured) cavalry during the Civil War, and attained the 
rank of major-general in the regular army in 1903, commanding 
the army in the Philippines in 1903-1904 

See A. G. Riddle, Life of Benjamin F. Wo4e (Cleveland, Ohio, 1886). 

WADE, GEORGE (1673-1748), British field marshal, was the 
son of Jerome Wade of Kilavally, Westmeath, and entered the 
British army in 1690. He was present at Steinkirk in 1692, and 
in 1695 he became captain. In 1702 he served in Marlborough’s 
army, earning particular distinction at the assault on the citadel 
of Liege, and in 1703 he became successively major and lieutenant- 
colonel in his regiment (later the 10th Foot). In 1704, with the 
temporary rank of colonel, he served on Lord Galway’s staff 
in Portugal. Wade distinguished himself at the siege of 
Alcantara in 1706, in a rearguard action at Villa Nova in the 
same autumn (in which, according to Galway, his two battalions 
repulsed twenty-two allied squadrons), and at the disastrous 
battle of Almanza on the 25th of April 1707. He had now risen 
to the command of a brigade, and on the following ist of January 
(1707 8) he was promoted brigadier-general in the British army. 
His next service was as second in command to James (ist earl) 
Stanhope in the expedition to Minorca in 1708. In 1710 he was 
again with the main Anglo-allied army in Spain, and took part 
in the great battle of Saragossa on the 20th of August, after 
which he was promoted major-general and given a command at 
home. The Jacobite outbreak of 1715 brought him into promin¬ 
ence in the new r61e of military governor. He twice detected 
important Jacobite conspiracies, and on the second occasion 
procured the arrest of the Swedish ambassador in London, 
Count Gyllcnborg. In 17 iq he was second in command of the 
land forces in the successful “ conjunct ” military and naval 
expedition to Vigo. In 1724 he was sent to the Highlands to 
make a thorough investigation of the country and its people, 
and two years later, having meantime been appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief to give effect to his own recommendations, he 
began the system of metalled roads which is his chief title to 
fame, and is commemorated in the lines— 

“Had you seen these roads before they were made, 

You would lift up your hands and bless General Wade.” 

In the course of this engineering work Wade superintended the 
construction of no less than 40 stone bridges. At the same 
time, slowly and with the tact that came of long experience, he 
disarmed the clans. In 1742 he was made a privy couucillor and 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance, and in 1743 field marshal. 
In this year he commanded the British contingent in Flanders, 
and was associated in the supreme command with the duke 
d’Aremberg, the leader of the Austrian contingent. The cam¬ 
paign, as was to be expected when the enemy was of one nation, 
superior in numbers and led by Saxe, was a failure, and Wade, 
who was seventy years of age and in bad health, resigned the 
command in March 1744. George II. promptly made him 
commander-in-chief in England, and in that capacijy Field 
Marshal Wade had to deal with the Jacobite insurrection of 
174.S. in which he was utterly baffled by the perplexing rapidity 
of Prince Charles Edward’s marches. On the appointment of the 
duke of Cumberland as commander-in-chief of the forces, Wade 
retired. He died on the 14th of March 1748. 


WADE, THOMAS (1805-1875), English poet and dramatist, 
was born at Woodbridge, Suffolk, in 1805. He early went to 
London, where he began to publish verse of considerable merit 
under the inspiration of Byron, Keats and especially Shelley. 
He wrote some plays that were produced on the London stage 
with a certain measure of success, owing more perhaps to the 
acting of Charles and Fanny Kemble than to the merits of the 
dramatist. Wade frequently contributed verses to the maga¬ 
zines, and for some years he was editor as well as part-pro¬ 
prietor of BelVs Weekly Messenger. This venture proving 
financially unsuccessful, he retired to Jersey, where he edited 
the British Press, continuing to publish poetry from time to 
time until 1871. He died in Jersey on the 19th of September 
1875. His wife was Lucy Eager, a musician of some repute. 

The most notable of Wade’s publications were: Tasso and the 
Sisters (1825), a volume of poems, among which “ The Nuptials of 
Juno” in particular showed rare gifts of imagination, though like 
all Wade’s work deficient in sense of melody and feeling for artistic 
form; Woman's Lone (1828), a play produced at Covent Garden; 
The Phrenologists, a farce produced at Covent Garden in 1830; The 
Jew of Arragon, a play that was “ howled from the stage ” at Covent 
Garden in 1830 owing to its exaltation of the Jew; Mundi el cordis 
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1837; Prothanasia 
a drama entitled Ktnt j 


See Alfred H. Mills, The Poets and " 


Poets and Poetry oj the Century , vol. iii. 
■1897); Literary Anecdotes of the igth 
1 ' - * ~ " 1 M J. Wise (2 vols., 


pamphlets, 

WADE, SIR THOMAS FRANCIS (1818-1895), British diplo- 

of Major Wade of the Black Watch, by his wife Aline, daughter 
of William Smythe of Barbavilla, Westmeath. In 183S his 
father purchased for him a commission in the 81st Regiment. 
Exchanging (1839) into the 42nd Highlanders, he served with 
his regiment in the Ionian Islands, devoting his leisure to the 
congenial study of Italian and modern Greek. On receiving his 
commission as lieutenant in 1841 he exchanged into the 98th 
Regiment, then under orders for China, and landed in Hong-Kong 
in June 1842. The scene of the war had at that time been trans¬ 
ferred to the Yangtze-kiang, and thither Wade was ordered with 
his regiment. There he took part in the attack on Chin-kiang-fu 
and in the advance on Nanking. In 1845 he was appointed 
interpreter in Cantonese to the Supreme Court of Hong-Kong, 
and in 1846 assistant Chinese secretary to the superintendent of 
trade, Sir John Davis. In 1852 he was appointed vice-consul 
at Shanghai. The Tai-ping rebellion had so disorganized the 
administration in the neighbourhood of Shanghai that it was 
considered advisable to put the collection of the foreign customs 
duties into commission, a committee of three, of whom Wade 
was the chief, being entrusted with the administration of the 
customs. This formed the beginning of the imperial maritime 
customs service. In 1855 Wade was appointed Chinese secretary 
to Sir John Bowring, who had succeeded Sir J. Davis at Hong- 
Kong. On the declaration of the second Chinese War in 1857, 
he was attached to Lord Elgin’s staff as Chinese secretary, 

tions which led up to the treaty of Tientsin (1858). In the 
following year he accompanied Sir Frederick Bruce in his attempt 
to exchange the ratification of the treaty, and was present at 
Taku when the force attending the mission was treacherously 
attacked and driven back from the Peiho. On Lord Elgin’s 
return to China in i860 he resumed his former post of Chinese 
secretary, and was mainly instrumental in arranging- for the 
advance of the special envoys and the British and French forces 
to Tientsin, and subsequently towards Peking. For the purpose 
of arranging for a camping ground in the neighbourhood of 
Tungchow he accompanied Mr (afterwards Sir) Harry Parkes on 
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Mr Loch and others was by an act of shameless treachery made 
prisoner. In the succeeding negotiations Wade took a leading 
part, and on the establishment of the legation at Peking he took 
up Ihe post ot Chinese secretary of legation. In 1862 he was 
made a Companion of the Bath. On the return of Sir Frederick 
Rrucc to F.ngland in 1864 he remained as charge d'affaires, and 
again from 1869 to 1871, when he was appointed minister, he 
filled the acting post. The Tientsin massacre in 1870 entailed 
long and difficult negotiations, which were admirably conducted 
by Wade. On the assumption of power by the emperor T'ung- 
chih he, in common with his colleagues, requested an audience 
in accordance with the treaties, which was for the first timli 
granted as a right. The murder of A. R. Margary near Man- 
wync in Yunnan in 1875 threatened at one time to cause a rupture 
with the Chinese government, and as a matter of fact Wade did 
leave Peking. But the Chinese, finding that he was in earnest, 
despatched Li Hung-Chang after him to Chefoo, where the two 
diplomatists arranged the penalties which were to be paid for 
the crime, and concluded a convention which, after a considerable 
interval, was ratified by the governments. Wade was then made 
K.C B., and in 188.5 retired from the service. On his return to 
England the attractions of his old university induced him to 
take up his residence al Cambridge, where he was appointed the 
first professor of Chinese. He. died there on Ihe 31st of July 1895. 
In 1889 he was made G.C.M.G. I11 1868 he had married Amelia, 
daughter of Sir John Herschel. (R. K. D.) 

WADE (or Waad), SIR WILLIAM (1546-1623), English states¬ 
man and diplomatist, was the eldest son of Armagil Wade 
(d. 1568), the traveller, who sailed with a party of adventurers for 
North America in 1536. and later became (1547) one of the clerks 
of Ihe privy council in London and a member of parliament. 
William Wade obtained his entrance into official life by serving 
William Cecil, Lord Burghlcy, sending information to this 
statesman from Paris and from Italy. He also passed some 




n Strassburg; then in 1581 he became secretary to Sir 
s Walsingham and in 1583 a clerk of the privy council. 
He visited Vienna, Copenhagen and Madrid on public business, 
and in 1585 he went to Paris, being waylaid and maltreated on 
his return near Amiens by influential personages who disliked 
the object of his mission. In 1586 he went to Chartley and took 
if Mary Stuart’s papers, and in 1587 was again in 
During the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign Wade was 
ccupied in searching for Jesuits and in discovering plots 
t. James I., who knight ' ' ’ ' 
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vhicb marked the 
reign. For some time Wade was a member of parliament. He 
retired from public life in 1613, and died on the 21st of October 
1623. Sir William was a shareholder in the Virginia company, 
and the Wades of Virginia claim descent from his father. 

WADEBR1DGE, a market town and seaport in the St Austell 
parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, on the Great 
(i London & South-Western railways, 38 m. W.N.W. 
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Camel, 7 m from its mouth in Padstow Bay on the 
A stone bridge, consisting of seventeen arches, was built in 1485 
liver the river, and made a county bridge und T T 
parish church of Egloshayle, nearly 2 m. from 
mam Perpendicular, with a beautiful tower 
fabric is Early English. The neighbouring church of St Breock 
is Decorated and Perpendicular, with a fine font of the earlier 
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There is considerable agricultural trade, and iron founding is 
carried on; Vfttila in the neighbourhood some copper, lead, 
graiirthornil slate are worked and exported in small vessels; 
coal, timber and general merchandise being imported. 

WADELAI, a station on the east bank oi the Upper Nile in the 
British protectorate of Uganda, in 2 0 50' N., 31 0 35' E., 200 m. 
in a direct line N.IS AV. of Entebbe on \ ictoria Nyanza, and 72 m. 
by river below Butiaba on Albert Nyanza. The government 
station was built on a hill 160 to 200 ft. above the Nile at a spot 


where the river narrows to 482 ft. and attains a depth of 30 ft. 
At this place was a gauge for measuring the discharge of the river. 
Wadelai was first visited by a European, Lieut. H. Chippendall, 
in 1875, and was named after a chieftain who, when visited by 
Gessi Pasha (on the occasion of that officer’s circumnavigation 
of Albert Nyanza), ruled the surrounding district as a vassal of 
Kabarega, king of Unyoro. The region was annexed to (he 
Egyptian Sudan and Wadelai’s village chosen as a government 
post. This post was on the western bank of the Nile, ij m. 
below the existing station. Here for some time Emin Pasha had 
his headquarters, evacuating the place in December 1888. 
Thereafter, for some years, the district was held by the Mahdists. 
In 1804 the British flag was hoisted at Wadelai, on hoth banks 
of the Nile, by Major E. R. Owen. Some twelve years later 
the government post was withdrawn. There is a native village 
at the foot of the hill. 

WADHWAN, a town of India, in Kathiawar, Bombay, the 
capital of a petty state of the same name, and the junction of 
the Kathiawar railway system with the Bombay and Baroda 
line, 389 m. N. of Bombay. Pop. (1901) 16,223. It has con¬ 
siderable trade and manufactures. There is a school for girasias 
or subordinate chiefs. The civil station, under British ad¬ 
ministration, had a population in 1901 of 11,255. The state 
of Wadhwan has an area of 236 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 34,851; 
revenue, £25,000. Cotton trade and stone-quarrying are im¬ 
portant, and there are manufactures of soap and saddlery 

WADI, also written wady, in some dialects wad; Arabic for a 
“ valley,” hence a stream or river flowing through a valley, as 

WADI HALFA^ or Halm, a town of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, in 21° 55' N., 31° 19' E., on the right bank of the Nile, 
5 m. S. of ihe northern frontier of the Sudan. It is the chief town 
of the Haifa mudiria, is 770 m. S. of Cairo by rail and steamer, 
and 575 m. N.N.W. of Khartum by rail. Some 6 m. above the 
town is the second cataract, and on the west bank of the Nile 
opposite Haifa are the ruins of the ancient Egyptian city of 
Buhen (Bohon). Haifa is the northern terminus of the Sudan 
railway and the southern terminus of a steamboat service on 
the Nile, which, running to Shellal (Assuan), connects there with 
the Egyptian railways. 

Wadi Haifa is a general designation including the native \illage 
of that name, the camp, founded by the British in 1884 as their 
base in the operations for Ihe relief of General Gordon, and the 
civil cantonment established at the same time. This cantonment 
occupies the site of a Nubian village, and round it has grown a 
thriving town, at first named Taufikia, but now called Haifa. 
It has a population (1907) of about 3000. The camp is 15 m. S. 
of Haifa. Here are the barracks, officers’ quarters, railway 
works, and an esplanade along the river front. The village of 
W’adi Haifa is .3 m. S. of the camp. 

WAD MEDANI, a town of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, capital 
of the Blue Nile mudiria, in 14 0 24' N., 33 0 31' E., on the left 
bank of the Blue Nile, no m. by rail and 147 m. by river, S.E. 
of Khartum. Pop. about 20,000. It is the chief depot for grain 
raised in the Gezira, has oil and soap works, and is a thriving 
commercial centre, being on the main trade route between 
Khartum and Abyssinia. The town, which is of considerable 
antiquity, contains some fine buildings, the chief mosque having 
a conspicuous tower. Wad Medani was almost destroyed during 
the Mahdia, but its return to prosperity under Anglo-Egyptian 
rule was rapid. In 1909 it was connected by railway with 
Khartum, and thus the hindrance to trade through the Blue Nile 
being scarcely navigable between January and June was over¬ 
come. In 1910 railway communication between the town and 
Kordofan was established. (See Sudan, § Anglo-Egyptian.) 

WAFER, a thin flat cake or sheet of paste, usually circular in 
shape. The derivation of the word, which is the same as 
“ waffle,” a batter-cake cooked in waffle-irons and served hot, 
is given under “ Goffer,” which is adapted from the French form 
of the Teutonic original. As articles of stationery, wafers consist 
of thin brittle, adhesive disks, used for securing papers together, 
and for forming a basis for impressed official seals. They are 
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It may be granted that in certain economic inquiries it is 
extremely useful to bring out the points of resemblance between 
“ workers ” at the various stages of the social scale, and it is 
especially serviceable in showing that the opposition between 
“ employer ” and'the “ employed,” and the “ classes ” and the 
“ masses,” is often exaggerated. At the same time the differ¬ 
ences, if not in kind at any rate in degree, are so great that if the 
analogy is carried very far it becomes misleading. Accordingly it 
seems natural to adopt as the preliminary definition of “ wages ” 
something equivalent to that of Francis Walker in his standard 
work on the Wages Question, viz. “ the reward of those who 

employers and are paid at stipulated rates.” 

It may be observed that by extending the meaning of pro- 
fjhstidn a» is now done by most economists, to include all kinds 
of labour, and by substituting benefit for profit, this definition 
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wages. certain time, and as the rate of task-wagi 

money obtained for a given amount of worn ot a given 
quality: and in many inquiries this rough mode of measurement 
is sufficient. But the introduction of money as the measure at 
once makes it necessary to assume that for purposes of comparison 
the value of the money to the wage-earners may be considered 
constant. This supposition does not hold good even between 
different places in the same country at the same time, and still 

however, the amount of money they obtain is only a means to 
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n Smith, “ may be s, 
a nominal price. Its real price may be said to consist in th 
quantity of the necessaries and conveniences of life which ar 
given for it; its nominal price in the quantity of money. Th 
labourer is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded, in proportion t 
the real not to the nominal price of his labour.” 

Walker (op. cit. pp. 12 sqq.) has given a full analysis of th 
principal elements which ought to be taken into account i 
estimating the real wages of labour. They may beclas 
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t place to causes 
affecting the general level of prices in a country. 
Such, for instance, is a debasement of the coinage, of which a 
good example is furnished in English history in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Ihorold Rogers has ascribed 
much of the degradation of labour which ensued to this fact; 
and Macaulay has given a graphic account of the evils suffered 
by the labouring classes prior to the recoinage of 1696. The 
issues of inconvertible paper notes in excess have frequently 
caused a disturbance of real wages, and it is generally asserted 
that in this case wages as a rule do not rise so quickly as com¬ 
modities. A general rise in prices due to great discoveries of 
the precious metals would, if nominal wages remained the same, 
of course cause a fall in real wages. There are, however, good 
grounds for supposing that the stimulus given to trade in this case 
‘n proportion; and certainly the great 
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estimate we must notice the principal items in the expenditure 
of the labourers. Much attention has been given recently by 
statisticians to this subject, with the view of finding a good 
“ index number ” for real wages. (2) Varieties in the form of 
payment require careful attention. Sometimes the payment is 
only partly in money, especially in agriculture in some places. 
In many parts of Scotland the labourers receive meal, peats, 
potatoes, &c. (3) Opportunities for extra earnings are sometimes 

of much importance, especially if we take as the wage-earning 
unit the family and not the individual. At the end of the 18th 
century Arthur Young, in his celebrated tours, often calls 
attention to this fact. In Northumberland and other counties a 
“ hind ” (i.e. agricultural labourer) is more valued if he has a large 
working family, and the family earnings arc relatively large. 

(4) Regularity of employment is always, especially in modern 

from such obvious causes of fluctuation as the nature of the 
employment, e.g. in the case of fishermen, guides, &c., there are 
various social and industrial causes (ior a particular and able 
investigation of which the reader may consult Professor f oxweli’s 
essay on the subject). Under the system of production on a large 

it seems impossible to adjust accurately the supply to the 
demand, and there are in consequence constant fluctuations in 
the employment of labour. A striking example, happily rare, is 
furnished by the cotton famine during the American Civil War. 

(5) In forming a scientific conception of real wages we ought to 
take into account the longer or the shorter duration of the power 
to labour: the man whose employment is healthy and who lives 
more comfortably and longer at the same nominal rate of wages 
may be held to obtain a higher real wage than his less fortunate 
competitor. It is worth noting, in this respect, that in nearly 
every special industry there is a liability to some specia form of 
disease: e.g. lace-workers often suffer from diseases of th - eyes, 
miners from diseases of the lungs, &c. Thus, in attempting to 
estimate real wages, we have to consider ail the various dis¬ 
comforts involved in the “ quantity of labour ” as well as all the 
conveniences which the nominal wages will purchase and all the 
supplements in kind. 

In a systematic treatment of the wages question it would 
be natural to examine next the causes w-hich determine the 

much attention, and is one of great complexity. It wages 
is difficult, when we consider the immense variety any 
of “ occupations ” in any civilized country and the * 

constant changes which are taking place, even to form 
an adequate conception of the general rate of wages. There are 
thousands of occupations of various kinds, and at first sight it 
may seem impossible to determine, in a manner sufficiently 
accurate for any useful purpose, an average or general rate of 
wages, especially if we attempt to take real and not merely 
nominal wages. At the same time, in estimating the progress of 
the working-classes, or in comparing their relative positions in 
different countries, it is necessary to use this conception of a 
general rate of wages in a practical manner. The difficulties 
presented are of the same kind as those met with in I hi deter¬ 
mination of the value of money or the general level of prices, 
and may be overcome to some extent by the same methods. 
An “ index number ” may be iormed by taking various kinds of 
labour as fair samples, and the nominal wages thus obtained may 
be corrected by a consideration of the elements in the real wages 
to which they correspond. Care must be taken, however, that 
the quantity and quality of labour taken at different times and 
places are the same, just as in the case of commodities similar 
precautions are necessary. Practically, for example, errors are 
constantly made by taking the rate of wages for a short time 
(say an hour), and then, without regard to regularity of employ¬ 
ment, constructing the annual rate on this basis, and again, 
insufficient attention is paid to Adam Smith's pithy caution that 
“ there may be more labour in an hour’s hard work than in two 
hours’ easy business.” But, however difficult it may be to obtain 
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an accurate measure of the general rate of wages for practical I 
purposes, there can be no doubt as to the value and necessity 
of the conception in economic theory. For, as soon as it is 
assumed that industrial competition is the principal economic 
force in the distribution of the wealth of a community—and this I 
is in reality the fundamental assumption of modern economic 
science,—a distinction must be drawn between the most general 
causes which affect all wages and the particular causes which 
lead to differences of wages in different employments. In other 
words, the actual rate of wages obtained in any particular occu¬ 
pation depends partly on causes affecting that group compared 
with others, and partly on the general conditions which determine 
the relations between labour, capital and production over the 
whole area in which the industrial competition is effective. 
(See A. L. Bowley’s Wages in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth 
Century (iqool. § 3, for an account of the meaning and use of the 
average wage.) 

Thus the theory of the wages question consists of two parts, or 
gives the answers to two questions: (r) What are the 
fun? S ~ causes which determine the general rate of wages? 
theory. (2) Why are wages in some occupations and at some 
times and places above or below this general rate ? 

With regard to the first que-sf ion, Adam Smith, as in almost 
every important economic theory, gives an answer which com¬ 
bines two views which were subsequently differentiated into 
antagonism. “ The produce of labour constitutes the natural 
recompense or wages of labour,” is the opening sentence of his 
chapter on wages. But then he goes on to say that “ this original 
state of things, in which the labourer enjoyed the whole produce 
of his own labour, could not last beyond the first introduction 
of the appropriation of land and the accumulation of stock.” 
And he thus arrives at the conclusion that “ the demand for 
those who live by wages, it is evident, cannot increase but in 
proportion to the increase of the funds which are destined to the 
payment of wages.” This is the germ of the celebrated wages- 
fund theory which was carried to an extreme by J. S. Mill and 
oLhers; and, although Mill abandoned the theory some time 
before his death, he was unable to eradicate it from his systematic 
treatise and to reduce it to its proper dimensions. It is im¬ 
portant to observe that in the hands of Mill this theory was by no 
means, as was afterwards maintained by Elliot Cairnes, a mere 
statement of the problem to be solved. According to Cairnes 
(Leading Principles of Political Economy, bk. ii.), the wages-fund 
theory, as given in Milks Principles (bk. ii. ch. xi. § 1), embraces 
the following statements: (1) the wages-fund is a general term 
used to express the aggregate of all wages at any given time in 
possession of the labouring population; (2) the average wage 
depends on the proportion of this fund to the number of people; 
(3) the amount of the fund is determined by the amount of 
general wealth applied to the direct purchase of labour. These 
propositions Cairnes easily reduces to mere verbal statements, 
and he then states that the real difficulty is to determine the 
causes u hich govern the demand and supply of labour. But the 
most superficial glance, as well as the most careful survey, will 
convince the reader of Mill’s chapters on wages that he regarded 
the theory not as the statement but as the solution of the problem. 
For he applies it directly to the explanation of movements in 
wages, to the criticism of popular remedies for low wages, and 
to the discovery of what he considers to be legitimate and possible 
remedies. In fact, it was principally on account of the applica¬ 
tion of the theory to concrete facts that it aroused so much 
opposition, which would have been impossible if it had been a 
mere statement of the problem. 

The wages-fund theory as a real attempt to solve the wages 
question may be resolved into three propositions, which are very 
different from the verbal truisms of Cairnes. (1) In any country 
at any time there is a determinate amount of capital uncon¬ 
ditionally destined for the payment of labour. This is the wages- 
fund. (2) There is also a determinate number of labourers who 
must work independently of the rate of wages—that is, whether 
the rate is high or low. (3) The wages-fund is distributed 
amongst the labourers solely by means of competition, masters 


competing with one another for labour, and labourers with one 
another for work, and thus the average rate of wages depends 
on the proportion between wage-capital and population. It 
follows then, according to this view, that wages can only rise 
either owing to an increase of capital or a diminution of popu¬ 
lation, and this accounts for the exaggerated importance attached 
by Miff to the Malthusian theory of population. It also follows 
from the theory that any restraint of competition 111 one direction 
can only cause a rise of wages by a corresponding fall in another 
quarter, and in this form it was the argumcnl most frequently 
urged against the action of trade unions, it is worth noting, as 
showing the vital connexion of the theory with Mill’s principles, 
that it is practically the foundation of his propositions on capital 
in his first book, and is also the basis of the exposition in his fourth 
book of the effects of the progress of society on the condition of 
the working-classes. 

It has often been remarked that, in economics as in other 

of or supplement to an old theory at first appears as if in direct 
antagonism to it, and there is reason to think that the criticism 
of the wages-fund theory was carried to an extreme, and that the 
essential elements of truth which it contains were overlooked. 
In many respects the theory may be regarded as a good first 
approximation to the complete solution of the problem. Ihe 
plan favoured by some modern economists of regarding wages 
simply as the price of labour determined as in the case of other 
prices simply by demand and supply, though of advantage from 
some points of view, is apt to lead to a maladjustment of emption 
in other directions. The supply of labour, for example, is in 
many ways on a different footing from the supply of commodities. 
The causes which the wages-fund theory emphasizes too ex¬ 
clusively are after all verae causae, and must always be taken into 
account. There can be no doubt, for example, that under certain 
conditions a rapid increase in the labouring population may 
cause wages to fall, just as a rapid decline may make them rise. 
The most striking example of a great improvement in the con¬ 
dition of the labouring classes in English economic history is 
found immediately after the occurrence of the Black Death in 
the middle of the 14th century. The sudden and extensive 
thinning of the ranks of labour was manifestly the principal 
cause of the great improvement in the condition of the 

Again, as regards the amount of capital competing for labour, 
the reality of the cause admits of no dispute, at any rate in any 
modern society. The force of this element is perhaps best seen 
by taking a particular case and assuming that the general wages- 
fund of the country is divided into a number of smaller wages- 
funds. Take, for example, the wages of domestic servants 
when the payment of wages is made simply for the service 
rendered. We may fairly assume that the richer classes of the 
community practically put aside so much of ihcir revenue for 
the payment of Ihe wages of Ihcir scrvanls. 'I lie aggregate of 
these sums is the domestic wages-fund. Now, if owing to any 
cause the amount available for this purpose falls off, whilst the 
number of those seeking that class of employment remains the 
same, the natural result would be a fall in wages. It may of course 
happen in this as in other cases that the result is not so much a 
direct fall in the rate of wages as a diminution of employment— 
but even in this case, if people employ fewer servants, they must 
do more work. Again, if we were to seek for the reason why the 
wages of governesses are so low, the essence of the answer would 
be found in the excessive supply of that kind of labour compared 
with the funds destined for its support. And similarly through 
the whole range of employments in which the labour is employed 
in perishable services and not in material products, the wages- 
fund theory brings into prominence the principal causes governing 
the rate of wages, namely, the number of people competing, the 
amount of the fund competed for, and the effectiveness of the 
compelition. This view also is in harmony with the general 
principles of demand and supply. If we regard labour as a 
commodity and wages as the price paid for it, then we may say 
that the price will be so adjusted that the quantity demanded 
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by each will vary in general according to the demands of the 
c thers for its services. Thus, if capital, both fixed and circulating, 
is scanty, whilst labour and land are both abundant, the reward 
of capital will be high relatively to rent and wages. This is well 

According to this view of the question the aggregate amount 
paid in wages depends partly on the general productiveness of 
ail the productive agents and partly on the relative power of 
the labourers as compared with the owners of land and capital 
(the amount taken by government and individuals for taxes, 
charity, &c., beingomitted). Underasystem of perfect industrial 
competition the general rate of wages would be so adjusted that 
the demand for labour would be just equal to the supply at 
that rate. (Compare Marshall's Principles uf Economics, bk. vi. 

If all labour and capital were perfectly uniform it would not 
be necessary to carry the analysis further, but as a matter of fact, 
instead of two great groups of labourers and capitalists, 
waxes* ' ve have a multitude of subdivisions all under the in¬ 
fluence of reciprocal demand. Every subgroup tries to 
obtain as much as possible of the general product, which is 
practically always measured in money. The determination of 
relative wages depends on the constitution of these groups and 
their relations to one another. Under any given social conditions 
there must be differences of wages in different employments, 
which may be regarded as permanent until some change occurs in 
the conditions; in other words, certain differences of wages are 
stable or normal, whilst others depend simply on temporary 
fluctuations in demand and supply. A celebrated chapter in the 
Wealth of Nations (bk. i. ch. x.) is still the best basis for the 
I ivestigation of these normal differences—which, as stated above, 
is the second principal problem of the wages question. First of 
all, a broad distinction may be drawn between the natural and 
artificial causes of difference, or, in Adam Smith’s phraseology, 

due to the policy of Europe. In the former division 
annuo/ we have M the agreeableness or disagreeableness of 
difference. the employment, illustrated by two classical examples 
—“ honour makes a great part of the reward of all 
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members of the community require certain forms of labour to a 
greater extent, there is an increase in the demand and a rise in 
their price. 

In addition to these so-called natural causes of difference, 
there are those arising from law, custom, or other so-called 
artificial causes. They may be classified under four 
headings. (1) Certai'n causes artificially restrain in- 
dustrial competition by limiting the number of any difference. 
particular group. Up to the close of the 18th century, 
and in many instances to a much later date, the regulations of 
gilds and corporations limited the numbers in each trade (cf. 
Brentano, Gilds and Trade Unions). This they did by making a 
long apprenticeship compulsory on those wishing to learn the 
craft, by restricting the number of apprentices to be taken by 
any master, by exacting certain qualifications as to birth or 
wealth, by imposing heavy entrance fees, either in money or in 
the shape of a useless but expensive masterpiece. Some cf these 
regulations were originally passed in the interests of the general 
public and of those employed in the craft, but in the course of 
time their effect was, as is stated by Adam Smith, simply to 
unduly restrain competition. The history of the craft-gilds is 
full of instructive examples of the principles governing wages. 
No doubt the regulations tended to raise wages above the natural 
rate, but as a natural consequence industry migrated to places 
where the oppressive regulations did not exist. In the time of the 
Tudors the decay of many towns during a period of rapid national 
progress was largely due to those “ fraternities in evil,” as Bacon 
called the gilds. At present one of the best examples of the 
survival of this species of artificial restriction is the limitation of 
the number of teachers qualifying for degrees in certain univer¬ 
sities. (2) In some employments, however, law and custom tend 
unduly to increase the amount of competition. This was to a 
great extent the case in the church and the scholastic professions 
owing to the large amount of charitable education. Adam 
Smith points out that even in his day a curate was “ passing rich 
on forty pounds a year,” whilst many only obtained £20—below 
the wages earned by a journeyman shoemaker. In the same way 
state-aided education of a commercial and technical kind may 
result in lowering the rates (relatively) of the educated business 
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may, by throwing the labourers out of employment, lower the 
rate of wages, and it is easy to understand how riots arose 
repeatedly owing to this cause. But as a rule the effect of labour- 
saving machinery in diminishing employment has been greatly 
exaggerated, because two important practical considerations 
have been overlooked. In the first place, any radical change 
made in the methods of production will be only gradually and 
continuously adopted throughout the industrial world: and in 
the second place these radical changes, these discontinuous leaps, 
tend to give place to advances by small increments of invention. 
We have an instance of a great radical change in the steam-engine. 
Watt’s patent for “ a method of lessening ” the consumption of 
steam and fuel in fire-engines was published on January 5, 1769, 
and the movement for utilizing steam-power still found room for 
extension for a century or more afterwards. The history of the 
power-loom again shows that the adoption of an invention is 
comparatively slow. In 1813 there were not more than 2400 
power-looms at work in England. In 1S20 they increased to 
14,150. In 1853 there were 100,000, but the curious thing is 
that during this time the number of hand-looms had actually 
increased to some extent (Porter’s Progress of the Nation, p. 1S6). 
The power-loom also illustrates the gradual continuous growth 
of improvements. This is clearly shown by Porter. A very 
good hand-weaver, twenty-five or thirty years of age, could 
weave two pieces of shirting per week. In 1823 a steam-loom 
weaver, about fifteen years of age, attending two looms, could 

weaver, about fifteen, attending to four looms, could weave 
twelve similar pieces a week. In 1833 a steam-loom weaver, 
from fifteen to twenty, assisted by a girl of twelve, attending to 
four looms, could weave eighteen pieces. This is only one ex¬ 
ample, for, as Porter remarks, it would fill many large volumes 
to describe the numerous inventions which during the 19th 

every case we find a continuity in the improvements. This two¬ 
fold progressive character of invention operates in favour of 
the labourer—in the first place, because in most cases the 
increased cheapness of the commodity consequent on the use 
of machinery causes a corresponding extension of the market 
and the amount produced, and thus there may be no actual 
diminution of employment even temporarily; and secondly, if 
the improvement takes place slowly, there is time for the absorp¬ 
tion of the redundant labour in other employments. It is quite 
clear that on balance the great increase in population in the r9th 
century was largely caused, or rather rendered possible, by the 
increased use of labour-saving machinery. The way in which 
the working-classes were at first injured by the adoption of 
machinery was not so much by a diminution in the number of 
hands reauired as by a change in the nature of the employment. 
Skilled labour of a certain kind lost its peculiar value, and children 
and women weie able to do work formerly only done by men. 
But the principal evils resulted from the wretched conditions 
under which, before the factory legislation, the work was per- 
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of the more skill required than formerly—a fact well brought 

working- out by Sir Robert Giffen in his essay on the progress 
Clnsses. the working-classes ( Essays on Finance, vol. 

p. 365), and expressed by the official reports on wages in differei 

C WAGGA-WAGGA, a town of Wynyard county, New'South 
Wales, Australia, on the left bank of the river Murrumbidgee, 
309 m. by rail W.S.W. of Sydney and 267 m. N.E. of Melbourne. 
Pop. (1901) 5114. The Murrumbidgee is here spanned by a steel- 
viaduct, the approaches of which are formed by heavy embank¬ 
ments. Wagga-Wagga has a school of art with a library attached, 
a fine convent picturesquely situc ~~ ” ' „ 

racecourse and agricultural show-grounds. There is a consider- 


WAGNER, ADOLF (1835- ), German economist, was bom 

at Erlangen on the 25th of March r835. Educated at Gottingen 
and Heidelberg, he was professor of political science at Dorpat 
and Freiburg, and after 1S70 at Berlin. A prolific writer on 
economic problems, he brought out in his study of the subject 
the close relation which necessarily exists between economics 
and jurisprudence. He ranks without doubt as one of the most 
eminent German economists and a distinguished leader of the 
historical school. His leanings towards Christian socialism 
made him one of those to whom the appellation of “ Katheder- 
Socialisten ” or “ socialists of the (professional) chair ” was 
applied, and he was one of the founders of the Verein fur Social- 
politih. In rS7t he undertook, in conjunction with Professor 
E. Nasse (5829-1890), a new edition of Rau’s Lehrbuch der 
politischen Okonomie, and his own special contributions, the 
Grundlegung and Finanzwissenschaft, afterwards published separ¬ 
ately, are probably his most important works. He approacl 
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natural rights or even on his natural powers, is conditioned by 
the contemporary juristic system, which is itself an historical 
product. These conceptions, therefore, of freedom and propel ty, 
half economic, half juristic, require a fresh examination. 
Wagner accordingly investigates, before anything else, the 
conditions of the economic life of the community, and in sub¬ 
ordination to this, determines the sphere of the economic freedom 
of the individual. Among his works are Beitrage snr Lehre von 
den Banke-n (1857), System der deutschen Zettelbankgcsetzgcbung 
(1S70-1S73) and Agrar- und industrieslaat (1902). 

His brother, Hermann Wagner (1S40- ), a distinguished 

geographer, joined the Geographical Institute of Justus Perthes 






In 1S72 he founded Die Bevolkerung der 
Erie, a critical review of area and population, and in 1880 he 
was appointed professor of geography at Gottingen. He was 
editor of the Geographisches Jahrbuch from 1SS0 to 190S. His 
publications include Lehrbuch der Geographic (7th ed., 1903) and 
Methodischer Schulallas (12th ed., 1907). 

WAGNER, RUDOLPH (1S05-1S64), German anatomist and 
physiologist, was born on the 30th of June 1S05 at Bayreuth, 
where his father was a professor in the gymnasium. He began 
the study of medicine at Erlangen in 1822, and finished his 
curriculum in 1826 at Wurzburg, where he had attached himself 
mostly to J. L. Schonlein in medicine and to K. F. Heusinger in 
comparative anatomy. Aided by a public stipendium, he spent 
a year or more studying in the Jardin des Plantes, under the 
friendly eye of Cuvier, and in making zoological discoveries at 
Cagliari and other places on the Mediterranean. On his return 
he set up in medical practice at Augsburg, whither his father had 
been transferred; 1 






In 1832 he became full professor of zoology and comparative 
anatomy there, and held that office until rS40, when he was 
called to succeed J. F. Blumenbach at Gottingen. At the Hano¬ 
verian university he remained till his death, being much occupied 
with administrative work as pro-rector for a number of years, 
and for nearly the whole of his residence troubled by ill-health 
(phthisis). In i860 he gave over the physiological part of his 
teaching to a new chair, retaining the zoological, with which 
his career had begun. While at Frankfurt, on his wav to examine 
the Neanderthal skull at Bonn, he was struck with paralysis, 
and died at Gottingen a few months later on the 13th of May 1S64. 
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vergleichenden Physiologic des BhUes (Leipzig, 1832-1833), with 
additions in 1838). In 1834-1835 he brought out a text-book on 
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conclude with^the’ atlas ''lcotuts zootomicae (Leipzig, 1841). ^In 
nunicated to the Munich academy of sciences his 
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generations ho minis atque animalium (Leipzig, 18; 
zoology, his original researches in physiology were followed 

- 4. ok, Ijehrbuch der speciellen Physiologic (Leifjz 


1838), v. hich soon reached a third edition, and was translated^int 
French and Erelish. This was supplemented by an atlas, Iconet 
physiologicae (Leipzig, 1839). To the same period belongs a ver> 
interesting but now little known work on medicine proper, of a 
historical and synthetic scope, Grundnss der Encyklopadie uno 
Mdhodologie der medictnischen Wissenschaften nach geschichthchet 
Ansicht (Erlangen, 1838), which was translated into Danish. About 
the same time he worked at a translation of J. C. Prichard’s Natural 
History of Man, and edited various writings of S. T. Sommerrir 
with a hiography of that anatomist (1844), which he himself fanci 
most of all his writings. In 1843, after his removal to Gottingen, 
began his great Ilandworterbuch der Physiologie, mit Rucksickt a 
: J ie Pathologie, and brought out the fifth (supplementar 
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resident in Italy for his health from 1845 to 1847, he occupied himself 
with researches on the electrical organ of the torpedo and on nervous 
organization generally; these he published in 1853-1854 (iVefcro/tf- 
gische Untersuchungen, Gottingen), and therewith his physiological 
period may be said to end. His next period was stormy and con¬ 
troversial. He entered the lists boldly against the materiali c "' '‘ f 
“ St off und Kraft,” and avowed himself a Christian believer, w 

upon he lost the countenance of a number of his old friend_ 

pupils, and was unfeelingly told that he was suffering from an 
atrophy of the brain.” His quarrel with the materialists began 
with his oration at the Gottingen meeting of the Naturforscher- 
Versammlung in 1854, on ‘ ‘ Menscnenschopfungund Seelensubst 
This was followed by a series of “Physiological Letters” ir .... 
Allgememe Zeitung, by an essay on “ Glauben und Wissen,” and by 
the most important piece of this series, “Der Kampf um die SeeW* 
(Gottingen, 1857). Having. come to the consideration of thi 
philosophical problems late in life, lie was at some disadvanta* 
but he endeavoured to join as he best could in the current of cr 
lowledgeof classi 
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London, and organized, in co-operation .. 

Baer, a successful congress of anthropologists at Gottingen in 1861. 
His last writings^ were memoirs on the convolutions of the human 
brain on the weight of brains, and on the brains of idiots (1S60- 
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WAGNER, WILHELM RICHARD (1813-18S3), German 
dramatic composer, poet and essay-writer, was bom at Leipzig 
oa the 22nd of May 18T3. In 1822 he was sent to the Kreuzschule 
at Dresden, where he did so well that, four years later, he trans¬ 
lated the first twelve books of the Odyssey for amusement. In 
1828 he was removed to the Nicolaischule at Leipzig, where he 
was less successful. His first music master was Gottlieb Muller, 
who thought him self-willed and eccentric; and his first pro¬ 
duction as a composer was an overture, performed at the Leipzig 
theatre in 1830. In that year he matriculated at the university, 
and took lessons in composition from Theodor Weinlig, cantor at 
the Thomasschule. A symphony was produced at the Gewand- 
haus concerts in 1833, and in the following year he was appointed 


conductor of the opera at Magdeburg. The post was unprofitable, 
and Wagner’s life at this period was very unsettled. He had 
composed an opera called Die Feen adapted by himself from 
Gozzi’s La Donna Serpente, and another, Das Liebesverbot, 
founded on Shakespeare's Measure .for Measure, hut only Das 
Liebesverbot obtained a single performance in 1836. 

In that year Wagner married Wilhelmina Planer, an actress 
at the theatre at Konigsherg. He had accepted an engagement 
there as conductor; hut, the lessee becoming bankrupt, the 
scheme was ahandoned in favour of a better appointment at 
Riga. Accepting this, he remained actively employed until 
1839, when he made his first visit to Paris, taking with him an 
unfinished opera based on Bulwer Lytton’s Riettzi, and, like his 
earlier attempts, on his own libretto. The venture proved most 
unfortunate. Wagner failed to gain a footing, and Rienzi, 
destined for the Grand Opera, was rejected. He completed it, 
however, and in 1842 it was produced at Dresden, where, with 
Madame Schroeder Devrient and Herr Tichatschek in the principal 
parts, it achieved a success which went far to make him famous. 

But though in Rienzi Wagner had shown energy and ambition, 
that work was far from representing his preconceived ideal. 
This he now endeavoured to embody in Der fiiegende Hollander, 
for which he designed a lihretto quite independent of any other 
treatment of the legend. The piece was warmly received at 
Dresden on the 2nd of January J843; but its success was by 
no means equal to that of Rienzi. Spohr, however, promptly 
discovered its merits, and produced it at Cassel some months 
later, with very favourable results. 

On the 2nd of February 1843 Wagner was formally installed 
as Hofkapellmeister at the Dresden theatre, and he soon set to 
work on a new opera. He chose the legend of Tannhauser, 
collecting his materials from the ancient Tannhauser-Lied, the 
Volksbuch, Tieck’s poetical Erzdhlung, Hoffmann’s story of Der 
Sdngerkrieg, and the medieval poem on Der Wattburgkrieg. 
This last-named legend introduces the incidental poem of 
“ Loherangrin,” and so led Wagner to the study of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s Parzival and Titurel, with great results later 
on. But for the present he confined himself to the subject in 
hand; and on the 19th of Octoher 1845 be produced his Tann- 
hduser, with Schroeder Devrient, Johanna Wagner, 1 Tichatschek 
and Mitterwurzer in the principal parts. Notwithstanding this 
powerful cast, the success of the new work was not hriiliant, for 
it carried still further the principles embodied in Der fiiegende 
Hollander, and the time was not ripe for them. But Wagner 
boldly fought for them, and might have prevailed earlier had he 
not taken part in the political agitations of 1849, after which his 
position in Dresden became untenahle. In fact, after the flight 
of the king and the subsequent suppression of the riots, a warrant 
was issued for his arrest; and he had barely time to escape to 
Weimar, where Liszt was at that moment engaged in preparing 
Tannhauser for performance, before the storm burst upon him 
with alarming violence. In all haste I.iszt procured a passport 
and escorted his guest as far as Eisenach. Wagner fled to Paris 
and thence to Zurich, where he lived in almost unbroken retire¬ 
ment until the autumn of 1859. During this period most of his 
prose works—including Oper und Drama, Uber das Dirigieren, 
Das Judentum in der Musik —were given to the world. 

The medieval studies which Wagner had begun for his work at 
the lihretto of Tannhauser bore rich fruit in his next opera 
Lohengrin, in which he also developed his principles on a larger 
scale and with a riper technique than hitherto. He had com¬ 
pleted the work before he fled from Dresden, but could not get 
it produced. But he took the score with him to Paris, and, as 
he himself tells us, “ when ill, miserable and despairing, I sat 
brooding over my fate, my eye fell on the score of my Lohengrin, 
which I had totally forgotten. Suddenly I felt something like 
compassion that the music should never sound from off the 
■death-pale paper. Two words I wrote to Liszt; his answer 
was the news that preparations were being made fer the perform¬ 
ance of the work, on the grandest scale that the limited means 
of Weimar would permit. Everything that care and accessories 
1 The composer’s niece. 
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could do was done to make the design of the piece understood. 

“ See, we have come thus far; now create us a new work, that 
we may go further.” 

Lohengrin was, in fact, produced at Weimar under Liszt’s 
direction on the 28th of August 1850. It was a severe trial to 
Wagner not to hear his own work, but he knew that it was in 
good hands, and he responded to Liszt’s appeal for a new creation 
by studying the N ibelungenlied and gradually shaping it into a 
gigantic tetralogy. At this time also he first began to lay out 
the plan of Tristan uni Isolde, and to think over the possibilities 
of Parsifal. 

During his exile Wagner matured his plans and perfected his 
musical style; but it was not until some considerable time after 
his return that any of the works he then meditated were placed 
upon tbe stage. In 1853 he accepted an invitation to London, 
where he conducted the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
with great success. In 1857 he completed the libretto of Tristan 
und Isolde at Venice, adopting the Celtic legend modified by 
Gottfried of Strasburg’s medieval version. But the music was 
delayed until the strange incident of a message from' the emperor 
of Brazil encouraged Wagner to complete it in 1839. In that 
year Wagner visited Paris for the third time; and after much 
negotiation, in which he was nobly supported by the Prince 
and Princess Metternich, Tannhduser was accepted at the Grand 
Opera. Magnificent preparations were made; it was rehearsed 
164 times, 14 times with the full orchestra; and the sceneryand 
dresses were placed entirely under the composer’s direction. 
More than £Sooo was expended upon the venture; and the work 
was performed for the first time in the French language and with 
the new Venusberg music on the 13th of March 1861. But, for 
political reasons, a powerful clique was determined to suppress 
Wagner. A scandalous riot was inaugurated by the members 
of the Parisian Jockey Cluh, who interrupted the performance 
with howls and dog-whistles; and after the third representation 
the opera was withdrawn. Wagner was broken-hearted. But 
the Princess Metternicb continued to befriend him, and by 1861 
she had obtained a pardon for his political offences, with permis¬ 
sion to settle in any part of Germany except Saxony. Even this 
restriction was removed in 1862. 

Wagner now settled for a time in Vienna, where Tristan und 
Isolde was accepted, but abandoned after fifty-seven rehearsals, 
through the incompetence of the tenor. Lohengrin was, however, 
produced on the 15th of May 1861, when Wagner heard it for \ 
the first time. His circumstances were now extremely straitened; 
it was the darkness before dawn. In 1863 he published the 
libretto of Der Ring des Nibehmgen. King Ludwig of Bavaria 
was much struck with it, and in 1864 invited Wagner, who was 
then at Stuttgart, to come to Munich and finish his work there. 
Wagner accepted with rapture. The king gave him an annual 
grant of 1200 gulden (£120), considerably enlarging it before the 
end of the year, and placing a comfortable house in the outskirts 
of the city at his disposal. The master expressed his gratitude 

commissioned to proceed with the tetralogy and to furnish 
proposals for the building of a theatre and the foundation of 
a Bavarian music school. All promised well, but no sooner did 
his position seem assured than a miserable court intrigue was 
formed against him. His political indiscretions at Dresden were 
made the excuse for bitter persecutions': scandalmongers made 
his friendship with the ill-fated king a danger to both; and 
Wagner was obliged to retire to Triebschen near Lucerne for the 
next six years. 

On the 10th of June 1865 at Munich, Tristan uni Isolde was 
p-oduced for the first time, with Herr and Frau Schnorr in the 
principal parts. Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg, first sketched 
in 1845, was completed in 1867 and first performed at Munich 
under the direction of Hans von Billow on the 21st of June 1868. 
The story, though an original one, is founded on the character 
ot Hans Sachs, the poet-shoemaker of Nuremberg. The success 
of the opera was very great; but the production of the Nibelung-' 
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tetralogy as a whole still remained impracticable, though Das 
Rheingold and Die Walkure were performed, the one on the 
22nd of September 1869 and the other on the 26th of June 1870. 
The scheme for building a new theatre at Munich having been 
abandoned, there was no opera-house in Germany fit for so 
colossal a work. A project was therefore started for the erection 
of a suitable building at Bayreuth ( q.v .). Wagner laid the first 
stone of this in 1872, and the edifice was completed, after almost 
insuperable difficulties, in 1876. 

After this W'agner resided permanently at Bayreuth, in a house 
named Wahufricd, in the garden of which he built his tomb. 
His first wife, from whom he had parted since 1861, died in 1865; 
and in 1870 he was united to Liszt’s daughter Cosima, who had 
previously been the wife of von Bulow. Meantime Der Ring des 
Nibelungen was rapidly approaching completion, and on the 13th 
of August 1876 the introductory portion, Das Rheingold, was 
performed at Bayreul h for the first time as part of the great 
whole, followed on the 14th by Die Walkure, on the 16th by 
Siegfried and on the 17th by Gottsrdammerung. The performance, 
directed by Hans Richter, excited extraordinary attention; but 
the expenses were enormous, and burdened the management with 
a debt of £7500. A' small portion of this was raised (at great 
risk) by performances at the Albert Hall in London, conducted 
by Wagner and Richter, in 1877. The remainder was met by 
the profits upon performances of the tetralogy at Munich. 

Wagner’s next aud last work was Parsifal, based upon the 
legend of the Holy Grail, as set forth, not in the legend of the 
Morte d’Arthur, but in the versions of Chrestien de Troyes and 
Wolfram von Eschenbach and other less-known works. The 
libretto was complete before his visit to London in 1877. The 
music was begun in the following year, and completed at Palermo 
on the 13th of January 1882. The first sixteen performances 
took place at Bayreuth, in July and August 1882, under Wagner’s 
own directing, and fully realized all expectal ions. 

Unhappily the exertion of directing so many consecutive 
performances seems to have been too much for the veteran 
master’s strength, for towards the close of 1882 his health 
began to decline rapidly. He spent the autumn at Venice, and 
was well enough on Christmas Eve to conduct his early symphony 
(composed in 1833) at a private performance given at the Liceo 
Marcello. But late in the afternoon of the 13th of February 
1883 his friends were shocked by his sudden death from heart- 

Wagncr was buried at Wahnfiicd in the tomb he had himself 
prepared, on the tSth of February; and a few days afterwards 
King Ludwig iode to Bayreuth alone, and at dead of night, to 
pay his last tribute to the master of his world of dreams. 

(W S.R.;D F T.) 

In the articles on Music and Opera, Wagner’s task in music- 
drama is described, and it remains here to discuss his piogress 
in the operas themselves. This progress has perhaps no parallel 
in any art, and certainly none in music, for even Beethoven's 
progress was purely an increase in range and power- Be ethoven, 
wc know, lost sympathy with his early works as he grew older; 

because his early works misrepresented his ideals. Wagner’s 
earlier works have too long been treated as if they represented 
the pure and healthy childhood of his later ideal; as il Lohengrin 
stood to Parsifal as Haydn, Mozart and early Beethoven stand 
to Beethoven’s last quartets. But Wagner never thus represented 
the childhood of an ideal, though he attained the manhood of 
the most comprehensive ideal yet krown in art. To change the 
metaphor—tbe ideal was always in sight, and Wagner never 
swerved from his path towards it; but that path began in a 
blaze of garish false lights, and it had become very tortuous 
before the light of day prevailed. Beethoven was trained in the 
greatest and most advanced musical tradition of his time. For 
all his Wagnerian impatience, his progress was no struggle from 
out of a squalid environment, on the contrary, one of his latest 
discoveries was the greatness of his master Haydn. Now 
Wagner’s excellent teacher Weinlig did certainly, as Wagner 
' himself testifies, teach him more of good music than Beethoven, 
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shows traces of the fact that Wagner had begun his scheme in the 
days when French grand opera, with its ballets and pageantry, 
still influenced him. There is little doubt that some redundant 

comolete dramas, and that their survival is due partly to Wagner’s 
natural affection for work on which he had spent pains, and partly 
to a dim notion that (like Browning’s method in The Ring and 
the Book ) they might serve to reveal the story afresh in the light 
of each character. Be this as it may, we may confidently date 
the purification of Wagner’s music at the moment when he set 
to work on a story which carried him finally away from that 
world of stereotyped operatic passions into which he had already 

The disturbing life already appears in Der fliegende Hollander, 
at the point where Senta’s father enters with the Dutchman, 
and Senta (who is already in an advanced state of Sclmdrmerci 
over the legend of the Flying Dutchman) stands rooted to the 
spot, comparing the living Dutchman with his portrait which 
hangs over the door. The conflict between her passionate f ascina- 
tion and her disgust at her father’s vulgarity is finely realized 
both in music and drama; but, if we are able to appreciate it, 
then the operatic convention by which Senta avows her passion 
becomes crude. Ethical and operatic points of view are similarly 
confused when it is asserted that the Flying Dutchman can be 
saved by a faithful woman, though it appears from the relations 
between Senta and Erik that so long as the woman is faithful 
to the Dutchman it does not matter that she jilts some one else. 
Erik would not have been a sufficiently pathetic operatic tenor 
if his claim on Senta had been less complete. In Tannhauser 
and Lohengrin Wagner's intellectual power develops far more 
rapidly in the drama than in the music. The Sdngerkrieg, witjjl 
iLs disastrous conflict between the sincere but unnatural asceticism 
of the orthodox Minnesingers and the irrepressible human passion 
of Tannhauser, is a conception the vitality of which would 
reduce Tannhauser’s repentance to the level of Robert le Diable, 

power, and little distinction beyond a certain poetic value in the 
tones of violas which had long ago been fully exploited by 
Mozart and Mehul, while the music of Tannhauser’s pilgrimage 
ranks with the Vorspiel to Lohengrin as a wonderful foreshadow¬ 
ing of Wagner’s mature style. Again, the appeal to “ God’s 
judgment ” in the trial hy battle in Lohengrin is a Subject of 
which no earlier librettist could have made more than a plausible 
mess—which is the best that can be said for the music as music. 
But as dramatist Wagner compels our respect for the power that' 
without gloss or apology brings before us the king, a model of 
royal fair-mindedness and good-nature, acquiescing in Tel- 
ramund’s monstrous claim to accuse Elsa without evidence, 
simply because it is a hard and self-evident fact that the persons 
of the drama live in an age in which such claims seemed reason¬ 
able. Telramund, again, is no ordinary' operatic villain; there 
is genuine tragedy in his moral ruin; and even the melodramatic 
Ortrud is a much more life-like intrigante than might be inferred 
from Wagner’s hyperbolical stage-directions, which almost 

In Lohengrin we take leave of the early music that obscured 
Wagner’s ideals, and in the Ring we come to the music which 
transcends all other aspects of Wagnerism. Ffad Wagner been 
a man of more urbane literary intellect he might have been less 
ambitious of expressing a world-philosophy in music-drama; 
and it is just conceivable that the result might have been a less 
intermittent dramatic movement in his later works, and a balance 
of ethical ideas at once more subtle and more orthodox. But 
it is much more likely that Wagner would then have found his 
artistic difficulties too formidable to let the ideas descend to us 
from Walhalla and the Hall of the Grail at all. More than a 
modicum of rusticity is needed as a protection to a man who 
attempts such colossal reforms. This necessity had its conse¬ 
quences in the disquieting inequalities of Wagner’s early work, 
and the undeniable egotism that embittered his fiery nature 
throughout his life; while the cut-and-dricd system of culture 
of later Wagnerian discipleship has revenged him in a specially 


sacerdotal type of tradition, which makes progress even in the 
study of his works impossible except through revolt. Such are 
the penalties exacted by tbe irony of fate for the world’s 
persecution of its prophets. 

Genuinely dramatic music, even if it seem as purely musical 
as Mozart’s, must always be approached through its drama; and 
Wagner’s masterpieces demand that we shall use this approach; 
but, as with Mozart, we must not stop on the threshold. With 
Mozart there is no temptation to do so. But with Wagner, just 
as there are people who have never tried to follow a sonata but 
who have heen awakened by his music-dramas to a sense of the 
possibilities of serious music, so there are lovers of music who 
avow that they owe to Wagner their appreciation of poetry. 

hard to take Wagner’s poetry and prose seriously, unless they 
have already measured him by his music. He effected no reform 
in literature; his meticulous adherence to the archaic alliteration 
of the Nibclimgenlied is not allied with any sense of beauty in 
verbal sound or verse-rhythm; and his ways of expressing 
emotion in language consist chiefly in the piling-up of super- 

perpetually victimized by the conscientious affectations of the 
amateur author; and, where dramatic situations are not only 
poetical but (as in the first act of Die Walkure and the Waldweben 
scene in Siegfried) too elemental for strained language, Wagner 
is often supremely eloquent simply because he has no occasion 
to try to write poetry. Sometimes, too, when a great dramatic 
climax has given place to a lyrical anticlimax, retrospective 
moods, subtleties of emotion and crowning musical thoughts 
press in upon Wagner’s mind with a closeness that determines 
every word; and thus not only is the whole third act of Tristan, 
as Wagner said when he was working at it, of “ overwhelming 
tragic power,” but Isolde’s dying utterances (which occupy the 
last five minutes and are, of course, totally without action or 
dramatic tension) were not unlike fine poetry even before the 
music was written. But, as a rule, Wagner’s poetic diction must 
simply be tolerated by the critic who would submit himself to 
Wagner’s ideas. 

If we wish to know what Wagner means, we must fight our 
way through his drama to his music; and we must not expect 
to find that each phrase in the mouth of the actor corresponds 
word for note with the music. That sort of correspondence 
Wagner leaves to his imitators; and bis views on “ Leit-motif¬ 
hunting,” as expressed in his prose writings and conversation, 
are contemptuously tolerant. We shall indeed find that his 
orchestra interprets the dramatic situations which his poetry 
roughly outlines. But we shall also find that, even if we could 
conceive the poetry to be a perfect expression of all that can be 
given in words and actions, the orchestra will express something 
greater; it will not run parallel with the poetry; the Leitmotij 
system will not be a collection of labels; the musical expression 
of singer and orchestra will not be a mere heightened resource of 
dramatic declamation. All that kind of pre-established harmony 
Wagner left behind him the moment he deserted the heroes and 
villains of romantic opera for the visionary and true tragedy of 
gods and demi-gods, giants and gnomes, with beauty, nobility 
and love in the wrong, and the forces of destruction and hate 
set free by blind justice. 

Let us illustrate Wagner’s mature use of Leitmotij by the theme 
which happens to be associated with Alberich’s ring. The fact 
that this theme is commonly called the “ Ring-motif ” is a glaring 
instance of what Wagner has had to endure from his friends. 
Important as the ring is throughout the tetralogy, Wagner would 
no more think of associating a theme with it for its own sake 
than he would think of associating a theme with Wotan’s hat. 
Why should a Ring-motif be transformed into the theme repre¬ 
senting Walhalla? Are we to guess that the connexion of ideas 
is that Wotan had eventually to pay for Walhalla by the ring? 
But if we attend to the circumstances under which this theme 
arises, its purport and development become deep and natural. 
The Rhine-daughters have been teasing the Nibelung Alberich, 
and are rejoicing in the light of the Rhine gold which shines at 
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the top of a rock as the sun strikes it through the water. Alberich 
does not think much of the gold if its only use is for these water- 
children’s games. But one of the Rhine-daughters tells him that 

of the world,” and to these words the so-called Ring-motif is 
first sung (see Melody, Example 11). The Rhine-daughter sings 
it in a childlike, indolently graceful way which well expresses 
the kind of toy the ring or the world itself would be to her. 
One of her sisters bids her be careful, but they reassure them¬ 
selves with the thought that the Rhine-gold is safe, since no one 
can win it who does not renounce love. Albcrieh broods over 
what he hears, and already the theme changes its character as 
he thinks of such mastery of the world as he might gain by it 
(Melody, Ex. 12). He curses love and grasps the gold. The 
theme of world-mastery grows dark with the darkness of the 


Gutrune. This is achieved; and Briinnhilde’s horror and be¬ 
wilderment at meeting Siegfried again as a stranger in his own 
shape creates a situation which Siegfried cannot understand, 
and which Hagen pretends to construe as damning evidence that 
Siegfried has betrayed Gunther’s honour as well as Brtinnhilde’s. 
Hagen, Gunther and Erunnhiide therefore agree that Siegfried 
must die. In order to spare Gutrune’s feelings it is arranged 
that his death shah appear as an accident in a hunting party. 
While the hunting party is resting Siegfried tells stories of his 
boyhood, thus recalling the antecedents of this drama with a 
charming freshness and sense of dramatic and musical repose. 
When he comes to the point where his memory has been clouded 
by Hagen’s spells, Hagen restores his memory with another 
magic potion. Siegfried calmly continues to tell how he found 
Briinnhilde asleep on the fiery mountain. Hagen affects to 
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on the stage has been known to repel others who are beyond 
suspicion of prejudice. But the greatness of the art is, like its 
subject, worlds away from material impressions; and a wide 
consensus regards Wagner’s last work as his loftiest, both in 
music and poetry. Certainly no poet would venture to despise 
Wagner’s imaginative conception of Kundry. In his letters to 
his friend Mathilde Wesendonck, it appears that while he was 
composing Tristan he already had the inspiration of working 
out the identification of Kundry, the messenger of the Grail, 
with the temptress who, under the spell of Klingsor, seduces the 
knights of the Grail; and he had, moreover, thought out the 
impressively obscure suggeslion that she was Hcrodias, con¬ 
demned like the wandering Jew to live till the Saviour’s second 
coming. The quiet expression of these startling ideas is more 
remarkable than their adoption; for smaller artists live on 
still more startling ideas; but most remarkahle of all is the 


chords is hardly less Wagnerian than the perfect smoothness of 
the melodic lines which combine to produce them. 

Wagnerian harmony is, then, neither a side-issue nor a progress 
per sallum, but a leading current in the stream of musical evolu¬ 
tion. That stream is sure sooner or later to carry with it every 
reality that has been reached by side-issues and leaps; and of 
such things we have important cases in the works of Strauss and 
Dehussy. Strauss makes a steadily increasing use of avowedly 
irrational discords, in order to produce an emotionally apt 
physical sensation. Debussy has this in common with Strauss, 
that he too regards harmonies as pure physical sensations; but 
he differs from Strauss firstly in systematically refusing to regard 
them as anything else, and secondly in his extreme sensibility 
to harshness. We have seen (in the articles on Harmony and 
Music) how harmonic music originated in just this hahit of 
regarding combinations of sound as mere sensations, and how 
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WAGTAIL (Wagsterd and Wagstyrt, 
Wright, Vol. Vocabularies, ii. 221, : 
1544, p. 53J, the popular name for 
Molacillinae, which, together with thi 
form the passerine family Motacillidae. 
The pied wagtail Motacilla lugubn's is 
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In 1771 dc Wailly published Moyens simples et raisonnes de 
diminuer Ics imperfections de noire orthographe , in which he advo¬ 
cated phonetic spelling. He was a member of the Institute from 
its foundation (r 795), and took an active part in the preparation 
of the Dictionnmre de VAcademic. His works, in addition to those 
&fed. include UOrthographe des dames (1782) and Le Nouveau 
Vocabutaire frangais, on abregt du duiionnaire de VAcadimie 
(1801). He died in Paris on the 7th of April 1801. 

WAINEWRIGHT, THOMAS GRIFFITHS (1704-1852), English 
journalist and subject-painter, was born at Chiswick in Octoher 
1704. He was educated by his distant relative Dr Charles 
Burney, and served as an orderly officer in the guards, and as 
cornet in a yeomanry regiment. In 1819 he entered on a literary 
life, and began to write for The Literary Pocket-Book, Black¬ 
wood's Magazine and The Foreign Quarterly Review. He is, 
however, most definitely identified with The London Magazine, 
lo which, from 1820 to 1823, he contributed some smart but 
flippant art and other criticisms, under the signatures of “ Janus 
Weathercock,’'’ ' Egomet Bonmot ” and “ Herr Vinkbooms.” 
He was a friend of Charles Lamb—who thought well of his 
literary productions, and in a letter to Bernard Barton, styles 
him the “ kind, light-hearted Wainewright ”—and of the other 
brilliant contributors to the journal. He also practised as an 
artist, designing illustrations to Chambcrlayne’s poems, and from 
1821 to 1S25 exhibiting ill the Royal Academy figure pictures. 


including a “ Romance from Undine,” “ Paris in the Chamber u 
Helen "and the “ Milkmaid’s Song.” Owing to his extravagan 
habits, Wainewright’s affairs became deeply involved. In 1830 
he insured the life of his sister-in-law in various offices for a 
sum of £18,000, and when she died, in the December of the same 
year, payment was refused by the companies on the ground of 
misrepresentation. Wainewright retired to France, was seized 
by the authorities as a suspected person, and imprisoned for six 
months. He had in his possession a quantity of strychnine, and 
it was afterwards found that he had destroyed, not only his 
sister-in-law, but also his uncle, his mother-in-law and a Norfolk- 
shire friend, by this poison. He returned to London in 1837. but 
was at once arrested on a charge of forging, thirteen years before 
a transfer of stock, and was sentenced to transportation for life 
He died of poplexy in Hobart Town hospital in 1852. 

The Essays and Criticisms of Wainewright were published in 1880 
with an account of his life, by W. Carcw Hazlitt; and the historj 
of his crimes suggested to Dickens his story of Hunted Dorn 

artist and poisoner, has interested latter-day writers,Notably $scar 
Wilde in “ Pen, Pencil and Poison ” (Fortnightly Review, Jan. 1889), 
and A. G. Allen, in T. Seccombe's Twelve Bad Men (1894). 

WAINGANGA, a river of India, flowing through the Co 
Provinces in a very winding course of about 360 m. , 
joining the Wardha Lhe united stream, known as the Pranhita, 
ultimately falls into the Godavari. 

WAINSCOT, properly a superior quality of oak, used for fin 
panel work, hence such panel-work as used for the lining o 
covering of the interior walls of an apartment. The word appears 
to be Dutch and came into use in English in the 16th century, 
and occurs in lists of imported timber. The Dutch word wagen- 
sehot, adapted in English as waynskott, weynskott (Hakluyt, 

the best kind of oak, well-grained, not liable to warp and fr 
from knots. The form shows that it was, in popular etymology, 
formed from wagen (i.e. wain, wagon) and schot, a term whicl 
has a large number of meanings, such as shot, cast, partition, at 
enclosure of boards, cf. “ sheet,” and was applied to flic fine woot 
panelling used in coach-huilding. This is, however, doubted 
and relations have been suggested with Dutch weeg, wall, cognate 
with O. Eng. 1 oak, wall, or with M. Dutch viaeghe, Ger. Wage, 
wave, the reference being to the grain of the wood when cut. 
The term “ wainscot ” is sometimes wrongly applied to a “ dado,” 
the lining, whether of paper, paint or wooden panelling, of the 

cube; Lat. datum, something given, a die for casting lots; cf. 
0 . Fr Act. mod. de, Eng. “ die ”) meant originally the plane-faced 
cube on the base cf a pedestal between the mouldings of the base 


and the cornice, hence the flat surface between the plinth and 
the capping of the wooden lining of the lower part of a wall, 
representing a continuous pedestal. 

WAIST, the middle part of the human body, the portion lying 
between the ribs and the hip-bones, comprising the compressible 
parts of the trunk. The word is also applied to the central portion 
of other objects, particularly tc the narrowest portion of musical 
instruments of the violin type and to the centre of a ship. The 
word appears in the M. Eng. as -waste, “ waste of a mannvs’ 
myddel ” ( Prompt. pan. c. 1440), and is developed from the 

O, Eng. wcestm, growth, the “ waist ” being the part where the 
growth of a man is shown and developed, cf. Icel. loxlr. stature, 
shape; Dan. vaext, size, growth. &c. It is thus to be derived 
from the O. Eng. weaxan, to grow, wax. 

WAITE, MORRISON REMICK (1816-1888), American jurist, 
was born at Lyme, Connecticut, on the 20th of November 1816, 
the son of Henry Matson Waite (1787-1869I, who was judge of 
the superior court and associate judge of the supreme court of 
Connecticut in 1834-1854 and chief justice of the latter in 1854- 
1857. He graduated at Yale in 1837, and soon afterwards 
removed to Maumee City, Ohio, where he studied law in the office 
of Samuel L. Young and was admitted to the bar in 1839. In 
1850 he removed to Toledo, and he soon came to be recognized 
as a leader of the state bar. In polilics he was first a Whig and 

state senate. In 1871, with William M. Evarts and Caleb 
Cushing, he represented the United States as counsel before the 
“ Alabama ” Tribunal at Geneva, and in 1874 he presided over 
the Ohio constitutional convention. In the same year he was 
appointed by President U. S. Grant to succeed Judge Sa.mon 

P. Chase as chief-justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
and he held this position until his death at Washington, D.C., 
on the 23rd of March 1888. In the cases which grew out of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction, and especially in those which 
involved the interpretation of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments, he sympathized with the general tendency 
of the court to restrict the further extension of the powers of the 
Federal government. He concurred with the majority in the 
Head Money Cases (1884), the Ku-Klux Case {United Stales w. 
Harris, 1882), the Civil Rights Cases (1883) and the Juillard v. 
Greenman (legal tender) Case (1883). Among his own most 
important decisions were those in the Enforcement Act Cases 
(1875), the Sinking Fund Case (1878), the Railroad Commission 
Cases (1886) and the Telephone Cases (1887). 

WAITHMAN, ROBERT (1764-1833), Lord Mayor of London, 
was born at Wrexham in 1764. After being employed for some 
time in a London linen draper’s, he opened, about 1786, a draper’s 
shop of his own, and made a considerable fortune. In 1818 he 
was returned to parliament, as a liberal, for the city of London. 
He lost his seat at the election of 1820, but regained it in 1826, 
and retained it till his death, taking part vigorously in the parlia¬ 
mentary debates, and strenuously supporting reform. In 1823 
he was Lord Mayor of London. Waithman died in London 
on the 6th of February 1833. An obelisk erected by his friends 
in Ludgate Circus, London, adjoining the site of his first shop, 

WAITS (A.S. waian, J> “ wake ” or “watch,”), the carol- 
singers and itinerant musicians who parade the streets at night 
at Christmas time. The earliest waits (those of the 14th and 
15th centuries) were simply watchmen who sounded horns 
or even played a tune on a flute or flageolet to mark the hours. 
This appears to have been known as “ piping the watch.” The 
black hook of the royal household expenses of Edward IV., 
under date 1478, provides for “a wayte, that nyghtcly from 
Mychelmas to Shreve Thorsdaye pipe the watch within this 
courte fowere tymes; in the somere nightes three tymes and 
maketh bon gayte at every chambre doare and offyee, as well 
as for fearc of pvckercs and pilfers.” Elaborate orders as to 

During his actual attendance at court he was to receive fourpence 
halfpenny a day or less in the discretion of the steward of the 
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household. He had a livery given him and during illness an 

guarding the palace against thieves and fire, this wait had to 
attend at the installation of knights of the Bath. London and 
all the chief boroughs had their corporation waits certainly 
from the early 16th century, for in the privy purse accounts 
of Henry VIII. occurs (1532) the entry “Item, the XI daye 

vijs. vjd.” In 1582 Dudley, earl of Leicester, writes to the 
corporation of London asking that a servant of his should be 
admitted to the city waits. These borough waits appear, how- 

or minstrels who played to kings and nobles at and after the 
evening meal. The duties of the London waits, which included 
playing before the mayor during his annual progress through 
the streets and at city dinners, seem to have been typical of 
all 16th- and 17th-century city waits. The London waits had 
a special uniform of blue gowns with red sleeves and caps, and 
wore a silver collar or chain round the neck. In the 18th and 

arrogated to themselves the right to serenade householders 
at Christmas time, calling round on Boxing Day to receive a 
gratuity for their tunefulness as well as their watchfulness. 
When in 1829 their place as guardians of the city’s safety was 
taken by police, it was left for private individuals to keep up the 

WAITZ, GEORG (1813-1886), German historian, was born 
at Flensburg, in the duchy of Schleswig, on the 9th of October 
1813. He was educated at the Flensburg gymnasium and the 
universities of Kiel and Berlin. The influence of Ranke early 
diverted him from his original purpose of studying law, and while 
still a student he began that series of researches in German 
medieval history which was to be his life’s work. On graduating 
at Berlin in August 1836, Waitz went to Hanover to assist Fertz 
in the great national work of publishing the Monumenta Ger- 
maniac historica-, and the energy and learning he displayed 
in that position won him a summons to the chair of history 
at Kiel in 1842. The young professor soon began to take an 
interest in politics, and in r846 entered the provincial diet as 
representative of his university. His leanings were strongly 
German, so that he became somewhat obnoxious to the Danish 
government, a fact which made an invitation in 1847 to become 
professor of history at Gottingen peculiarly acceptable. The 
political events of 1848-1849, however, delayed his appearance 
in his new chair. When the German party in the northern 
duchies rose against the Danish government, Waitz hastened 
to place himself at the service of the provisional government. 
He was sent to Berlin to represent the interests of the duchies 
there, and during his absence he was elected by Kiel as a delegate 

of the party who were eager to bring about a union of the German 
states under a German emperor; and when the king of Prussia 
declined the imperial crown the professor withdrew from the 
assembly in disappointment, and ended his active share in public 
life. In the autumn of 1849 Waitz began his lectures at Gottingen. 
His style of speaking was dry and uninteresting; but the matter 
of his lectures was so practical and his teaching so sound that 
students were attracted in crowds to his lecture-room, and the 
reputation of the Gottingen historical school spread far and wide. 

to be traced in the list of his works and in the Proceedings of 
the different historical societies to which he belonged. In 1875 
Waitz removed to Berlin to succeed Pertz as principal editor 
of the Monumenta Germaniae historica. In spite of advancing 
years the new editor threw himself into the work with all his 
former vigour, and took journeys to England, France and Italy 
to collate works preserved in these countries. He died at Berlin 
on the 24th of May r886. He was twice married—in 1842 to a 
daughter of Schclling the philosopher, and in 1S58 to a daughter 
of General von Hartmann. 

Waitz is often spoken of as the chief disciple of Ranke, 
though perhaps in general characteristics and mental attitude 


he has more affinity with Pertz or Dahlmann. His special 
domain was medieval German history, and he rarely travelled 
beyond it. 

(orks, apart from his contributions to the Monumenta, 
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(Hanover, 1840); Das alte Recht der salrschen Franken (Kiel, 1846); 
and Deutsche Kaiser von Karl dem Grosstn bis Maximilian (Berlin, 
1872). In conjunction with other scholars Waitz took a leading part 
in the publication of the Forschungon car deutsrhen Gescfnchte 
(Munich, 1862 seq ), and in the Nordallnngtsche Studien, published in 
the Proceedings of the Schleswig-Holstein Historical Society (Kiel, 
1844-1851). A Bibhographische Ubersichl uber Waltz’s Werke was 
published by E. SteindorlT at Gottingen in 1886. 
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WAITZ, THEODOR (1821-1864), German psychologist and 
anthropologist, was born at Gotha on the 17th of March 1821. 
Educated at Leipzig and Jena, he made philosophy, philology 
and mathematics his chief studies, and in 1848 he was appointed 
professor of philosophy in the university of Marburg. He was 
a severe critic of the philosophy of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, 
and considered psychology to be the basis of all philosophy. 
His researches brought him into touch with anthropology, and 
he will be best remembered by his monumental work in six 
volumes, Die Anthropologie der Naturvdlker. He died on the 21st 
of May 1864 at Marburg. 

In addition to his Anthropologie , the first four volumes of which 
jzig, 1859-1864, the last two posthumously, he 
gung der Psychologie (1846); Lehrbuch der Psycho- 
issenschaft (1849); Allgememe Padagogik (1852); 
and a critical edition of the Organon of Aristotle (1844). 

WAKE, THOMAS (1297-1349), English baron, belonged to 
a Lincolnshire family which had lands also in Cumberland, 
being the son of John Wake (d. 1300), who was summoned to 
parliament as a baron in 1295, and the grandson of Baldwin 
Wake (d. 1282), both barons and warriors of repute. Among 
Thomas Wake’s guardians were Piers Gaveston and Henry, earl 
of Lincoln, whose daughter Blanche (d. 1357) he married before 
1317. This lady was the niece of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, 
and her husband -was thus attached to the Lancastrian party, 
but he did not follow Earl Thomas in the proceedings which 
led to his death in 1322. Hating the favourites of Edward II. 
Wake joined Queen Isabella in 1326 and was a member of the 
small council which advised the young king, Edward III.; soon, 
however, he broke away from the queen and her ally, Roger 
Mortimer, and in conjunction with his father-in-law, now earl 
of Lancaster, he joined the malcontent barons. He was possibly 
implicated in the plot which cost his brother-in-law, Edmund, 
earl of Kent, his life in 1330, and he fled to France, returning 
to England after the overthrow of Isabella and Mortimer. 
Edward III. marie him governor of the Channel Islands and he 
assisted Edward Bruce to invade Scotland, being afterwards 
sent on an errand to France. In 1341 he incurred the displeasure 
of the king and was imprisoned, but he had been restored and 
had been employed in Brittany and elsewhere when he died 
childless on the 31st of May 1349. His estates passed to his 
sister Margaret (d. 1349), widow of Edmund, earl of Kent, 
and her son John (d. 1352), and later to the Holand family. 
Wake established a house for the Austin canons at Newton near 
Hull; this was afterwards transferred to Haltemprice in the 
same neighbourhood. 

WAKE, WILLIAM (1657-1737), English archbishop, was bom 
at Blandford, Dorset, on the 26th of January 1657, and educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford. He took orders, and in 1682 went to 
Paris as chaplain to the ambassador Richard Graham, Viscount 
Preston (1648-1695). Here he became acquainted with many of 
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: capital, and was much interested in French custom equivalent to “ wa 
[e also collated some Paris manuscripts of the distinguished from the funera 
for John Fell, bishop of Oxford. He returned For detailed accounts of Ir 
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tceived a canonry of Christ Church, Oxford. WAKEFIELD, EDWARD 
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Wakefield was for a short time at Westminster School, and u 
brought up to his father’s profession, which he relinquished 
occasion of his elopement at the age of twenty with Miss Patt 
the orphan daughter of an Indian civil servant. The young lad 
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commenced when he accepted the post of private secretary to 
Lord Durham on the latter’s appointment as special commissioner 
to Canada. The Durham Report, the charter of constitutional 
government in the colonies, though drawn up by Charles Buller, 
embodied the ideas of Wakefield, and the latter was the means 
of its being given prematurely to the public through The Times , 
to prevent its being tampered with by the government. He 
arted in the same spirit a few months later, when (about July 
1859), understanding tbat the authorities intended to prevent 
the despatch of emigrants to New Zealand, he hurried them 
off on his own responsibility, thus compelling the government to 
annex the country just in time to anticipate a similar step on the 
part of France. For several years Wakefield continued to direct 
the New Zealand Company, fighting its battles with the colonial 
office and the missionary interest, and secretly inspiring and 
guiding many parliamentary committees on colonial subjects, 
especially on the abolition of transportation. The company was 
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For an impartial examination of the Wakefield system, see Leroy- 

562-575 and 696-700). See also R. Garnett’s Life of Wakejiefd 
(1898). (R. G.) 

WAKEFIELD, GILBERT (1756-1801), English classical scholar 
and politician, was born at Nottingham on the 22nd of February 
1756. He was educated at Jesus College, Cambridge (fellow, 

the church and accepted the post of classical tutor at the Non¬ 
conformist academy at Warrington, which he held till the dis¬ 
solution of the establishment in 1783. After leaving Warrington, 
he took private pupils at Nottingham and other places, and 
also occupied himself with literary work. His most important 
production at this period was the first part of the Silva crilica, 
the design of which was the “ illustration of the Scriptures by 
light borrowed from the philology of Greece and Rome.” In 
1790 he was appointed professor of classics at the newly-founded 
Unitarian college at Hackney, but his proposed reforms and his 
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of the choir, the construction of the retrochoir and other works 
were undertaken in 1900 and consecrated in 1905 as a memorial 
to Dr Walsham How, the first bishop. During restoration of the 
spire (the height of which is 247 ft.) in 1905, records of previous 
work upon it were discovered in a sealed receptacle in the 
weather vane. Among the principal public buildings are the 
town hall (1880), in the French Renaissance style; tbe county 
hall (1898), ahandsome structure with octagonal tower and dome 
over the principal enl ranfflsj ■ phe large corn exchange (1837, 
enlarged 1862), including a concert-room; the market house, 
the sessions house, the county offices (1896) and the prison for 
the West Riding; the mechanics’ institution with large library, 
church institute and library, and the fine art institution. A 
free library was founded in 1905, and a statue of Queen Victoria 
unveiled in the Bull Ring at the same time. Benevolent 
institutions include the Clayton hospital (1879), on the pavilion 
system, and the West Riding pauper lunatic asylum with 
its branches. The Elizabethan grammar school, founded in 
1592, is the principal educational establishment. Among 
several picturesque old houses remaining, that known as the 
Six Chimneys, an Elizabethan structure, is the most striking. 

Formerly Wakefield was the great emporium of the doth manu¬ 
facture in Yorkshire, but in the 19th century it was superseded in 
tbis respect by Leeds. Foreign weavers of cloth were established 
at Wakefield by Henry VII.; and Lelarnl, writing in the time of 
Henry VIII., states that its “ whole profit standeth by coarse 
drapery.” During the 18th century it became noted for the 
manufacture of worsted yarn and woollen stuffs. Although itSI 
manufacturing importance is now small in comparison with tbat 
of several other Yorkshire towns, it possesses mills for spinning 
worsted and carpet yarns, coco-nut fibre and China grass. It 
has also rag-crushing mills, chemical works, soap-works and 
iron-works; and there are a number of collieries in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Wakefield is the chief agricultural town in the West 
Riding, and has one of the largest corn markets in the north of 
England. It possesses agricultural implement and machine 
works, grain and flour mills, malt-works and breweries. A large 
trade in grain is carried on by means of the Calder, and the 
building of boats for inland navigation is a considerable industry. 
There are extensive market-gardens in the neighbourhood. In 
the vicinity of Wakefield is Walton Hall, the residence of the 
famous naturalist Charles Waterton (1782-1R65). The parlia¬ 
mentary borough returns one member. The municipal borough 
is under a mayor, 9 aldermen and 27 councillors. Area, 4060 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, Wakefield ( Wachefdi ) 
was the chief place in a large district belonging to the king and 
was still a royal manor in 1086. Shortlv afterwards it was granted 
to William, Earl Warenne, and his heirs, under whom it formed 
an extensive baronial liberty, extending to the confines of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. It remained with the Warenne family 
until the 14th century, when John Warenne, earl of Warenne and 
Surrey, having no legitimate heir, settled it on his mistress, 
Maud de Keirford and her two sons. They, however, pre¬ 
deceased him, and after Maud’s death in 1360 the manor fell to 
the crown. Charles I. granted it to Henry, earl of Holland, and 
after passing through the hands of Sir Gervasc Clifton and Sir 
Christopher Clapham, it was purchased about 1700 by the duke 
of Leeds, ancestor of the present duke, who is now lord of the 
manor. In 1203-1204 William Earl Warenne received a grant 
of a fair at Wakefield on the vigil, day and morrow of All Saints’ 
day As early as 1231 the town seems to have had some form of 
burghal organization, since in that year a burgage the 
mentioned in a fine. In 1331, at the request of John de War 
earl of Surrey, the king granted the “good men” of the 
pavage there for three years, and in the same year the earl 
obtained a grant of another fair there on the vigil, day and 
morrow of St Oswald. There is no other indication of a borough. 
The baltle of Wakefield was fought in 1460 on the banks of the 
river Calder just outside Ihe town. 

Leland gives an interesting account of the town in the 16th 
century, and while showing that the manufacture of clothing 


was the chief industry, says also that Wake'field is “ a very quik 
market town and meatly large, well served of flesh and fish both 
from sea and by rivers ... so that all vitaile is very good and 
chcpe there. A right honest man shall fare well for 2d. a meal. 

. . . There be plenti of se coal in the quarters about Wakefield.” 
The corn market, held on Fridays, is of remote origin. A cattle 
market is also held on alternate Wednesdays under charter of 
1765. The town was enfranchised in 1832, and was incorporated 
in 1848 under the title of the mayor, aldermen and councillors 
of the borough of Wakefield. Before this date it was under the 
superintendence of a constable appointed by the steward of the 
lord of the manor. 

Sec Victoria County History, Yorkshire-, W. S. Banks, History of 
efield E. Parsons, I f Lced 1* 1 

Taylor, History of Wakefield (1886). 

WAKEFIELD, a township of Middlesex county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., about 10 m. N. of Boston. Pop. (1890) 6982; (1900) 
9290, of whom 2347 were foreign-born; (1910, census) 11,404. 
Wakefield is served by three branches of the Boston & Maine 
railway and by electric interurban railway to neighbouring towns 
and cities. It contains the outlying villages of Greenwood, 
Montrose and Boyntonville; and, larger than these, Wakefield, 
near the centre of the township. In tbis village is tbc- town hall, 
the gift of Cyrus Wakefield (1811-1873), and the Beebe Town 
Library, founded in 1856 as the Public Library of Soutb Reading, 

The town park (about 25 acres), shaded by some fine old elms, 
extends to the S. shore of Lake Quannapowitt and contains a 
soldiers’ monument; and in the S. part of the township are 
Crystal Lake and Hart’s Hill (30 acres), a public park. In the 
township is the Wakefield Home for Aged Women, and a 
Y.M.C.A. building. Manufacturing is the principal industry; 
and among the manufactures are rattan goods, hosiery, stoves 
and furnaces, boots and shoes, and pianos. The value of the 
factory products increased from $2,647,130 in 1900 to $4,807,728 
in 1905, or 8i-6 %. The township owns and operates the electric 
lighting and gas plants and the water-works. 

Within the present limits of Wakefield the first settlement 
was made, in 1639, in that part of the old township of Lynn 
which in 1644 was incorporated as Reading. In 1812 the southern 
or “ Old Parish ” of Reading, which was strongly Democratic- 
Republican while the other two parishes were strongly Federalist, 
was set apart and incorporated as the town of South Reading. 
In 1868 the present name was adopted in honour of Cyrus 
Wakefield, who established tbe rattan works here. A portion 
of Stoneham was annexed to Wakefield in 18S9. 

Sec C. W. Eaton, “Wakefield,” in S. A. Drake’s History of Middle¬ 
sex County (Boston, 1880). 

WAKKERSTROOM, a town and district of the Transvaal. 
The district occupies part of the S.E. of the Transvaal, being 
bounded S. by the Orange Free State and Natal. The frontier 
line is in part the crest of the Drakensberg. The town of Wakker- 
stroom, pop. (1904) 1402, lies 18 m. E. of Volksrust and 4 m. N. 
of the Natal frontier. It is built on the high veld, at an elevation 
of 5900 ft., and possesses a bracing climate. The neighbouring 
hills rise over 7000 ft. The plain on which the town stands is 
drained by the Slang and other tributaries of the Buffalo affluent 
of the Tugela. The district, a fertile agricultural region, was 
organized as one of the divisions of the Transvaal in 1859 by 
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called Marthinus-Wessel-Stroom, an unwieldy desig¬ 
nation dropped in favour of Wakkerstroom. During the war of 
1880-81 the town was unsuccessfully besieged by the Boers. 
In 1903 a small portion of the district was annexed to Natal. 

WAKLEY, THOMAS (1795-1862), English medical and social 
reformer, was born in Devonshire, and was early apprenticed to 
a Taunton apothecary. He then went to London and qualified 
as a surgeon, setting up in practice in Regent Street, and marrying 
(1820) Miss Goodchild, whose father was a merchant and a 
governor of St Thomas’s Hospital. All through his career Wakley 
proved to be a man of aggressive personality, and his experiences 
in this respect had a sensational beginning. In August 1820 a 
gang of men who had some grievance against him burnt down his 
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:rely wounded him in a murderous assault. The 
whole affair was obscure, and Wakley was even suspected, un¬ 
justly, of setting fire to his house himself; but he won his case 
against the insurance company which contested his claim. 
He became a friend of William Cobbett, with whose radicalism 
he was in sympathy. In 1823 he started the well-known medical 
weekly paper, the Lancet , and began a series of attacks on the 
jobbery in vogue among the practitioners of the day, who were 
accustomed to treat the medical profession as a close borough. 
In opposition to the hospital doctors he insisted on publishing 
reports of their lectures and exposing various malpractices, and 
he had to fight a number of lawsuits, which, however, only 
increased his influence. He attacked the whole constitution of 
the Royal College ol Surgeons, and obtained so much support 
from among the general body of the profession, now roused to a 
sense of the abuses he exposed, that in 1827 a petition to parlia¬ 
ment resulted in a return being ordered of the public money 
granted to it. But reform in the college was slow, and Wakley 
now set himself to rouse the House of Commons from within. 
He became a radical candidate for parliament, and in 1835 was 
returned for Finsbury, retaining his seat till 1852. in this 
capacity, and also as coroner for West Middlesex—an appoint¬ 
ment he secured in 1S39—he was indefatigable in upholding the 
interests of the working classes and advocating humanitarian 
reforms, as well as in pursuing his campaign against medical 
restrictions and abuses; and he made the Lancet not oj 
professional organ but a powerful engine of social reform. He 
died on the 16th of May 1862, leaving three sons, the proprietor¬ 
ship of the Lancet remaining in the family. 

See Samuel Squire Sprigge, Life and Times of Thomas Wakley 

WALACHIA, or Wallachia, a former principality of south¬ 
eastern Europe, constituting, after its union with Moldavia on 
the 9 th of November 1859, a part of Rumania (g.v.). 

WALAFRID 1 STRABO (or Strabus, i.e. -‘squint-eyed”) 
(d. 849), German monk and theological writer, was horn about 
80S in Swabia. He was educated at the monastery of Reichenau, 
near Constance, where he had for his teachers Tat to and Wettin, 
to whose visions he devotes one of his poems. Then he went on 
to Fulda, where he studied for some time under Hrabanus Maurus 
before returning to Reichenau, of winch monastery he was made 
abbot in 838. There is a story—based, however, on no good 
evidence—that WaJafrid devoted himself so closely to letters as 
to neglect the duties of his office, owing to which he was expelled 
from his house; but, from his own verses, it seems that the real 
cause of his flight to Spires was that, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had been tutor to Charles the Bald, he espoused the side 
of his elder brother Lothair on the death cf Louis the Pious in 
840. He was, however, restored to his monastery in 842, and 
died on the i8tli of August 849, on an embassy to his former 
pupil. His epitaph was written by Hrabanus Maurus, whose 
elegiacs praise him for being the faithful guardian of his 
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stantiation as taught by his famous contemporary Radhertus (q.v.); 
according to him, Christ gave to his disciples the sacraments of his 
body and Blood in the substance of bread and wine, and taught 
them to celebrate them as a memorial of his Passion. 

Walafrid’s chief historical works are the rhymed Vita sancti 
Galli, which, though written nearly two centuries after this saint’s 
death, is still the primary authority for his life, and a much shorter 
life of St Othniar, abbot of St Gall (d. 759V A critical edition of 
t it < 1™. Momimenta Germaniae hist. Poetae 

YValafridVs poetical works also include 
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" short life of St Blaithmaic, a high-born monk of Iona, murdered 
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Of his theological works the most famous ._ .... 0 __ 

compilation which, under the name of Glosa ordinaria or the Glosa , 
*emaincd for some 500 years the most widespread and important 
quarry of medieval biblical science, and even survived the Re¬ 
formation, pussing into numerous editions as late a& the 17th century 
(see Hist. Utteraire de la France, t. v. p. 59 ff.). The oldest known 
copy, in four folio volumes, of which the date and origin are un¬ 
known, but which is certainly almost entirely Walafrid’s work, 
gives us his method. In the middle of the pages is the Latin text 
of the Bible; in the margins are the “ glosses," consisting of a very 
full collection of patristic excerpts in illustration and explanation 
of the text. There is also an exposition of the first twenty psalms 
(published by Pez in Anecdota nova, iv.) and an epit ome of Hrabanus 
Manrus’s commentary on Leviticus. An Expos itio quaiuor Evange- 
liorum is also ascribed to Walafrid. Of singular interest also is his 
De exordns et me re mentis rerum ecclesiastical um, written between 
840 and 842 and dedicated to Kegcnbcrt the librarian. It deals in 
32 chapters with ecclesiastical usages, churches, altars, prayers, 
bells, pictures, baptism and the Holy Communion. Incidentally 
he introduces into life explanations the current German expressions 
for the things he is treating of, with the apology that Solomon had 


1 In the oldest MSS. this is always spelt “ Walahfrid." 


by the Danes in the first half Jf the 9th century; a life of St Mammas; 
and a Liber de visionibus Wett'mi. This last poem, like the two 
preceding ones written in hexameters, was composed at the com¬ 
mand of “ Lather ” Adalgisus, and based upon the prose narrative 
of Heto, abbot of Reichenau from 806 to 822. It is dedicated to 
Wertin’s brother Griimld At the time he sent it to Grimald 
Walafrid had, as he himself tells us, hardly passed his eighteenth 
year, and he begs his correspondent to revise his verses, because, 
as it is not lawful for a monk to hide anything from his abbot,” 
he fears he may be beaten with deserved stripes. In this curious 
vision Wettin saw Charles the Great suffering purgatorial tortures 
because of his incontinence. The name of the ruler alluded to is not 
indeed introduced into the actual text, but “ Carolus Imperator ” 
form the initial lettcis of the passage dealing with this subject. 
Many of Walafrid s other poems arc, or include, short addresses to 
kings and queens (Lothair, Charles, Louis, Pippin, Judith, &c.) 
and to friends (Einhard, Grimald, Hrabanus Maurus, Tatto, Ehbo, 
archhishop of Reims, Drogo, bi-shop of Metz, &c.). His most famous 
poem is the Hor lulus, dedicated to Grimald. It is an account of a 
little garden that he used to tend with his own hands, and is largely 
made up of descriptions of the various herbs he grows there and 
their medicinal and other uses. Sage holds the place of honour; 
then comes rue, the antidote of poisons; and so on through melons, 
tennel, lilies, poppies, and many other plants, to wind up with the 
which in virtue and scent surpasses all other herbs, and may 


-ightly b 


-- called the flower of flowers. * 

Imagine Tetrici takes the form of a dialogue; nuo Mlli5] 
equestrian statue of Theodoric the Great which stood 
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1894), p. 1102. 

log'a Latina, vuls. c: _ _ 

article hy Eduard Reuss and 
encyklopadie (Ldipzig, 7908), xj 

WALCH. JOHANN GEORG (1693-1775), German theologian, 
was born on the 17th of June 1693 at Meiningen, where his 
father, Georg Walch, was general superintendent. He studied 
at Leipzig and Jena, amongst his teachers being J. F. Buddeus 
(1667-1729), whose only daughter he married. He published in 
J7i6 a work. Historia critica Latinae linguae, which soon came 
into wide use. Two years later he became professor extra- 
ordinarius of philosophy^ at Jena. In 1719 he'was appointed 

professor ordinarius of theology, and 1/1750 professor primarius. 
His theological position was that of a very moderate orthodoxy, 
which had been influenced greatly by the philosophy and 
controversies of the Deistic period. His university lectures 
and published works ranged over the wide fields of church 
history in its various branches, particularly the literature and 
the controversies of the church, dogmatics, ethics and pastoral 
theology. He died on the 13th of January 1775. 

valuable were Bibliotheca theologica. (1757- 


Of his works the m.. . 

3765); Bibliotheca pairistica (1770, new ed. 1834)fhis*"edition"o: 
Luthets works in 24 vols. (1740-1752); 7 ,; ' * ’ ...... 


Einleitung m die rehgibsen Streiligkeiten, welche ionderlich _ 

luthenschen Kirche entslanden (5 vols., 1733 ff.); the companion 
ork to this Einleuung in die Religionsstrntigkeiten der evangel, 
th. Kirche (1730-1739), and Philosophisches Lexikon (1726, 4th 
*775)* H is life, with a complete list of his writings, which 
.. 1 'o 287, Leben und Charakter des Kirihenratks J. G. Walch, 


, Johann Ernst (1725--1778), studied 

Semitic languages at Jena, and also natural science and mathe¬ 
matics. In 1749 he published Einleitung in die ffarmonie der 
2 Walafrid also edited Thctmar’s Ufe of Louis the Pious, prefixing 
preface and making a few additions, and divided Einhard’s Vita 
Caroli into chapters, adding an introduction. 
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discouraging the consumption of spirits and other deleterious I intimate friend of George II., and was for a time governor of 
liquors, the government passed a bill suppressing the octroi his grandson, the future king George III. He was very much in 
duties on the three “hygienic” drinks—wine, cider and beer, evidence during the critical years 1755-1757, when the king 
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4758, with a chateau and some coal mines. Waldenburg became 

WALDENSES. The Waldensian valleys lie to the south-west 
of Turin, in the direction of Monte Viso, but include no high 
or snowy mountains, while the glans themselves are (with one 
or two exceptions) fertile and well wooded. The principal town 
near the valleys is Pincrolo (Pignerol). Just to its south-west 
there opens the chief Waldensian valley, the Val Pellice, watered 
by the stream of that name, but sometimes called inaccurately 
the Luserna valley, Luserna being simply a village opposite 
the capital, Torre Pellice; near Torre Pellice the side glens of 
Angrogna and Kora join the Pellice valley. To the north-west 
of Pinerolo, up the Chisone valley, there opens at Perosa Argen¬ 
tina the valley of St Martin, another important Waldensian 
valley, which is watered by the Germanasca torrent, and at 
Perrero splits into two branches, of which the Prali glen is far 
more fertile than that of Massello, the latter being the wildest 
and most savage of all the Waldensian valleys. 

The name Waldenses was given to the members of an heretical 
Christian sect which arose in the south of France about 1170. 
The history of the sects of the middle ages is obscure, because 
the earliest accounts of them come from those who were con¬ 
cerned in their suppression, and were therefore eager to lay 
upon each of them the worst enormities which could he attri¬ 
buted to any. In later times the apologists of each sect reversed 
the process, and cleared that in which they were interested at 
the expense of others. In early times these sectaries produced 
little literature of their own; when they produced a literature 
at the beginning of the 15th century they attempted to claim 
for it a much earlier origin. Hence there is confusion on every 
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The system of Catharism recognized two classes of adherents, 
creientes and perfecti. The perjecti only were admitted to its 
esoteric doctrines and to its superstitious practices. To the 
ordinary men it seemed to be a reforming agency, insisting on a 
high moral standard, and upholding the words of Scripture 
against the traditions of an overgrown and worldly church. Its 
popular aim and its rationalistic method made men overlook 
its real contents, which were not put dearly before them. It 
may be said generally that Catharism formed the abiding 
background of medieval heresy. Its dualistic system and its 
anti-social prindples were known only to a few, but its anti- 
ecclcsiastical organization formed a permanent nucleus round 
which gathered a great deal of political and ecdesiastical dis¬ 
content. When this discontent took any independent form of 
expression, zeal, which was not always accompanied by dis¬ 
cretion, brought the movement into collision with the ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities, by whom it was condemned as heretical. 
When once it was in conflict with authority it was driven to 
strengthen its basis by a more pronounced hostility against the 
system of the church, and generally ended by borrowing some¬ 
thing from Catharism. The result was that in the beginning 
of the t3th century there was a tendency to class all bodies of 
heretics together: partly their opinions had coalesced; partly 
they were assumed to be identical. 

Most of these sects were stamped out before the period of the 
middle ages came to a close. The Waldenses, under their more 
modern name of the Vaudois, have survived to the present 
day in the valleys of Piedmont, and have been regarded as at 
once the most ancient and the most evangelical of the medieval 
sects. It is, however, by no means easy to determine their 
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and masses for the dead. A follower of his, a monk, Henry, Waldenses merely set forward a new criterion of the orderly 
gave the name to another body known as Henricians, who arrangement of the church, according to which each member 
centred in Tours. The teachers of these new opinions were men was to sit in judgment on the works of the ministers, and conse- 
of high character and holy lives, who in spite of persecution quently on the validity of their ministerial acts. It was a rude 
wandered from place to place, and made many converts from way of expressing a desire for a more spiritual community. The 
those who were dissatisfied at the want of clerical discipline earliest known document proceeding from the Waldensians is an 
which followed upon the struggle for temporal supremacy into account of a conference held at Bergamo in 1218 between the 
which the reforming projects of Gregory VII. had carried the Ultramontane and the Lombard divisions, in which the Lom- 
church. bards showed a greater opposition to the recognized priesthood 

It was at this time (1170) that a rich merchant of Lyons, than did their northern brethren. 2 
Peter Waldo, sold his goods and gave them to the poor; then As these opinions became more pronounced persecution became 
he went forth as a preacher of voluntary poverty. His followers, more severe, and the breach between the Waldenses and the 
the Waldenses, or poor men of Lyons, were moved by a religious church widened. The Waldenses withdrew altogether from the 
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but these Biblical terms have likewise been applied to their st 
rounding houses, and in not a few instances to growing tow 
and villages. A notable example of this curious nomenclatu 
occurs in Bethesda, Carnarvonshire, where the name of t’ 
Congregational chapel erected early in the 19th century h 
altogether supplanted the original Celtic place-name of Cilfode 
But although English and foreign place-names are fairly nnmi 
ous throughout Wales, yet the vast majority remain Celtic eitl 
in a pure or in a corrupted form, so that some knowledge of t 
Celtic language is essential to interpret their meaning. 


of the Latin “ beatus ”—Bettw 
Blaen, the top—Blaend^ffryn 


Bryn, a hill—Brynmawr, Penbryn. 
Bwkh, a gap—Bwlchbychan, Tanyl 
Cae, a field—Caeglas, Tynycae. 
Caer, a fortress or fortified camp—< 


a knoll or mound—Cnwcglas (Angli 


used of the guest-house of an abbey—Yspytty Ystwyth, Tafarn 
Spite. 

Yslrad, a meadow or rich lowland—Ystrad Mynach, Llanfihangel 
Ystrad. 

Population .—The total population of the twelve counties 
of the Principality was: 1,360,513 (1881), 1,510,035 (1891), 
1,720,600 (1901). These figures prove a steady upward tendency, 
but the increase itself is confined entirely to the industrial 
districts of the Principality, and in a special degree to Glamorgan¬ 
shire; while the agricultural counties, such as Pembroke, 
Merioneth, Cardigan or Montgomery, present a continuous 
though slight decrease owing to local emigration to the centres 
of industry. The whole population of Wales in Tudor, Stuart 
and early Georgian times can scarcely have exceeded 500,000 
souls, and was probably less. But with the systematic develop¬ 
ment of the vast mineral resources of the South Wales coalfield, 
the population of Glamorganshii e has increased at a more rapid 
rate than that of any other county of the United Kingdom, so 

of all Wales.^It till be notedcthlrefore, that the vast mass of 1 the 
inhabitants of Wales are settled in the industrial area which 
covers the northern districts of Glamorganshire and the south¬ 
eastern corner of Carmarthenshire; whilst central Wales, com¬ 
prising the four counties of Cardigan, Radnor, Merioneth and 
Montgomery, forms the least populous portion of the Principality. 
The following towns had each in igoi a population exceeding 
10,000: Cardiff, Ystradyfodwg, Swansea, Merthyr Tydfil, 
Aberdare, Pontypridd, Llanelly, Ogmore and Garw, Pembroke, 
, Caerphilly, Maesteg, Wrexham, Penarth, Neath, Festiniog, 
Bangor, Holyhead, Carmarthen. Only four towns in North 
1 Wales are included in these eighteen, and the combined popula¬ 
tions of these four—Wrexham (14,966), Festiniog (11,435), 
Bangor (11,269) and Holyhead (10,079)—fab far below that of 
Merthyr Tydfil (69,228), the fourth largest town in Glamorgan- 


)art of Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire, the 
:r of Carmarthenshire, and a small portion of 
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Government— In all acls of parliament Wales is invariably 
included under the term of “ England and Wales,” and whenever 

Principality alone, then Wales is always coupled with Monmouth¬ 
shire. The extinction of the Welsh Court of Great Sessions in 
1830 served to remove the last relic of separate jurisdiction in 
Wales itself, but in 1881 special legislation was once more 
inaugurated by the Welsh Sunday Closing Act (46 Victoria), 
forbidding the sale of spirituous liquors by all inn-keepers on 
Sundays to any but bona fide travellers Ihroughout Wales and 
Monmouthshire. A separate act on behalf of Welsh education 
was likewise passed in 1889, when the Welsh Intermediate Educa¬ 
tion Act made special provision for intermediate and technical 
education throughout the Principality and Monmouthshire. 
Except for the administration of these two special acts, the 
system of government in Wales is identical in every respect with 
that of England (see England and United Kingdom). Royal 
commissions dealing with questions peculiar to Wales have 
been issued from time to time, notably of recent years, in the 
Welsh Land Tenure Commission of 1893, and the Welsh Church 
Commission of 1906 (see History). 

Religion. —Ecclesiastically, the whole of Wales lies within 
the province of Canterbury. The four Welsh sees, however, 
extend beyond the borders of the twelve counties, for they 
include the whole of Monmouthshire and some portions of the 
English border shires; on the other hand, the sees of Hereford 
and Chester encroach upon the existing Welsh counties. The 
diocese of St Davids (Tyddevi), the largest, oldest and poorest 
of the four Cambrian sees, consists of the counties of Pembroke, 
Carmarthen and Cardigan, almost the whole of Brecon, the 
greater part of Radnor, and west Glamorgan with Swansea and 
Gower. The cathedral church of St Davids is situated near 
the remote headland of St Davids in Pembrokeshire, but the 
episcopal residence has been fixed ever since the Reformation 
at Abergwili near Carmarthen, the most central spot in this 
vast diocese. The see of Llandaff comprises Monmouthshire, 
all Glamorganshire as far west as the Tawe, and some parishes 
in Brecon and Hereford. The diocese of Bangor consists of tho 
counties of Anglesea, Carnarvon and large portions of Merioneth 
and Montgomery. The diocese of St Asaph (Llanelwy) consists 
of the county of Denbigh, nearly the whole of Flint, with 
portions of Montgomery, Merioneth and Shropshire. 

Since the beginning of the 19th century dissent has been 
strongly represented in the Principality, the combined numbers 
of the various Nonconformist bodies far outstripping the ad¬ 
herents of the Church. Universally accepted statistics as to 
the various religious bodies it has been found impossible to 


obtain, but the Report (1910) of the Welsh Church Commission 
' d that, exclusive of Roman Catholics, there were 743,361 
nunicants or fully admitted members of some denomination, 
rom 193,081 were Ch urchmen aud 550,280 Nonconformists, 
gentry and landowners are all, broadly speaking, members 
le established Church, but it is impossible to name any 
other class of society as belonging definitely either to “ Church ” 
“ Chapel.” According to the above Report, the three most 
powerful dissenting bodies in Wales are the Congregationalists 
Independents, whose members number 175,147 throughout 
Wales and Monmouthshire; the Calvinistic Methodists—a direct 
oot of the Church since tbc schism of 1811—with a mem¬ 
bership of 170,617; and the Baptists, 143,835. Wesleyan and 
Presbyterian chapels are likewise numerous, and the Unitarian 
r Socinian body has long been powerful in the valley of the 
Teifi. Neatly every existing sect is represented in Wales, in¬ 
cluding Swedenborgians and Moravians. The Roman Catholic 
Church has many followers amongst the labouring population of 
Irish descent in the industrial districts. The diocese of Newport 
(known till iS96as Newport and Mcnevia) consists of the counties 
of Monmouth, Glamorgan and Hereford; whilst the remaining 
:yen counties were in 1895 formed into the Vicariate of Wales, 

the title of Menevia. Since the expulsion of the religious orders 
from France in 1903 several communities of French monks and 
nuns have taken up their abode in the Principality. 

History .—At the time of the Roman invasion of Britain, 
55 B.C., four distinct dominant tribes, or families, are enumerated 
west of the Severn, viz. the Decangi, owning the island of 
Anglesea (Ynys F6n) and the Snowdonian district; the Or- 
dovices, inhabiting the modern counties of Denbigh, Flint and 
Montgomery; the Dimetae, in the counties of Cardigan, Car¬ 
marthen and Pembroke; and the Silures, occupying the counties 
of Glamorgan, Brecknock, Radnor and Monmouth. It is 
interesting to note that the existing four Welsh sees of Bangor, 
St Asaph, St Davids and Llandaff correspond in the main with 
the limits of these four tribal divisions. On the advance of 
Ostorius into western Britain, he met with considerable resist- 

ome encounters this prince was eventually captured and sent 
a chains to Rome. The partial conquest by Ostorius was 
completed under Julius Frontinus by the year 78, after which 
the Romans set to work in order to pacify and develop their 
newly annexed territory. At this period the copper mines of 
a or Anglesea, the silver mines near Plinlimmon and the gold 
s in the valley of the Col hi in Carmarthenshire were ex¬ 
ploited and worked with some success by the conquerors. In 
■ e of the mountainous and boggy character of the country, 
is were now constructed in all directions. Of these the most 
important are the military road leading S. from Deva (Chester) 
by way of Uriconium (Wroxeter) and Gobannium (Abergavenny) 
0 Isca Silurum (Caerleon-on-TJsk) and Venta Silurum (Caer- 
rent); another from Deva to Conovium (Conway), whence a 
road, the Sara Helen, extended due S. to Carmarthen (Mari- 
dunum), by way of Loventium (Pont Llanio), which was also 
mnected with Gobannium; from Maridunum a road led E. 
trough the modern county of Glamorgan by way of Leucarum 
(Loughor) and Nidum (Neath) to Venta Silurum. With the 
accession of Constantine. Christianity was introduced by the 
Romans into the parts of Wales already colonized, and the 
efforts of the Roman priests were later .supplemented during 
the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries by the devoted labours of Celtic 
' isionarics, of whom nearly five hundred names still remain 
record. Foremost in the work oi preaching and educating 
■e SS. David, Teilo, Ultyd and Cadoc in Dyfed, Morganwg, 
ent and Brycheiniog, comprising South Wales; Cynllo, Afan 
and Padarn in Ceredigion and Maesyfed, or Mid-Wales; and 
Deiniol, Dunawd, Beuno, Kentigern and Asaph in North Wales. 
To this period succeeding the fall of the Roman power is also 
ascribed the foundation of the many great Celtic monasteries, of 
which Bangor-Iscoed on the Dee, Bardsey Island, Llancarvan 
and Llantwit Major in the Vale of Glamorgan, Caerleon-on-Usk 
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and St Davids are amongst the most celebrated in early 
Welsh ecclesiastical annals. With the withdrawal ol the Roman 
legions, the recognized powers of the Dux Britanniarum, the 
Roman official who governed the upper province of Britain, 
were in the 5th century assumed by the Celtic prince Cunedda 
under the title of Gwledig (the Supreme), who fixed his court 
and residence at Deganwy, near the modern Llandudno. During 
the 6th century the battle of Dcoiham gained by the West 
Saxons in 577 cut off communication with Cornwall, and in 
613 the great battle of Chester, won by King F.thelfrith, pre¬ 
vented the descendants of Cunedda from ever again asserting 
their sovereignty over Strathclyde; the joint effect, therefore, 
of these two important Saxon victories was to isolate Wales 
and at the same time to put an end to all pretensions of its 
rulers as the inheritors of the ancient political claims of the 
Roman governors of the northern province of Britain. The 8th 
century saw a further curtailment of the Welsh territories under 
Offa, king of Mercia, who annexed Shrewsbury (Amwythig) and 
Hereford (Henfordd) with their surrounding districts, and 
constructed the artificial boundary known as Offa’s Dyke running 
due N. and S. from the mouth of the Dee to that of the Wye. 
It was during these disastrous Mercian wars that there first 
appeared on the Welsh coasts the Norse and Danish pirates, 
who harried and burnt the small towns and flourishing 
monasteries on the shores of Cardigan Bay and the Bristol 
Channel. In the 9II1 century, however, the Welsh, attacked by 
land and sea, by Saxons and by Danes, at length obtained a 
prince capable of bringing the turbulent chieftains of his country 
into obedience, and of opposing tbe two sets of invaders of his 
realm. This was Rhodri Mawr, or Roderick the Great, a name 
always cherished in Cymric annals. Like Alfred of Wessex, 
Rhodri also built a fleet in order to protect Anglesea, “ the 

fields which supplied barren Gwynedd wilh provisions. In 877 
Rbodri, after many vicissitudes, was slain in battle, and his 
dominions of Gwynedd (North Wales), Deheubarth (South 
Wales) and Powys (Mid Wales) were divided amongst his three 
sons, Anarawd, Cadell and Mervyn. Consolidation of Cambro- 
British territory was found impossible; there was no settled 
capital; and the three princes fixed their courts respectively 
at Aberffraw in Anglesea, at Dynevor (Dinefawr) near Llandilo 
in Deheubarth, and at Mathrafal in Powys. Howel, son of 
Cadell, commonly known as Howel Dda the Good, is ever 
celebrated in Welsh history as the framer, or rather the codifier, 
of the ancient laws of his country, which were promulgated to 
the people at his hunting lodge, Ty Gwyn ar Taf, near the 
modern Whitland. In Howel’s code the prince of Gwynedd 
with his court at Aberffraw is recognized as the leading monarch 
in Wales; next to him ranks the prince of Deheubarth, and 
third in estimation is the prince of Powys. The laws of Ilowel 
Dda throw a flood of interesting light upon the ancient customs 
and ideas of early medieval Wales, but as their standard of 
justice is founded on a tribal and not a territorial system of 
society, it is easy to understand the antipathy with which the 
Normans subsequently came to regard this famous code. The 
dissensions of the turbulent princes of Gwynedd, Powys and 
Deheubarth, and of their no less quarrelsome chieftains, now 
rent the country, which was continually also a prey to Saxon 
incursions by land and to Scandinavian attacks by sea. Some 
degree of peace was, however, given to the distracted country 
during the reign of Llewelyn ap Seissyllt, the husband of Ang- 
harad, heiress of Gwynedd, who at length secured the over¬ 
lordship or sovereignty of all Wales, and reigned till 1022. His 
son, Griffith ap Llewelyn, who, after having been driven into 
exile, recovered his father’s realm in the battle of Pencader, 
Carmarthenshire, in 1041, for many years waged a war of 
varying success against Harold, earl of Wessex, but in 1062 he 
was treacherously slain, and Harold placed Wales under the old 
king’s half-brothers, Bleddyn and Rhiwallon. 

With the advent of the Normans, William the Conqueror, with 
the object of placing a firm feudal barrier between Wales and the 
earldom of Mercia, erected three palatine counties along the 


Cymric frontier. Thus Hugh the Wolf was placed in Chester 
(Caer), Roger de Montgomery at Shrewsbury and William Fitz- 
Oshern at Hereford. In 1081 William himself visited the Princi- 

most important result of this first Norman invasion was to be 
found in the marvellous and rapid success of Robert Fitz-Hamon, 
earl of Gloucester, who, accompanied by a number of knightly 
adventurers, quickly overran South Wales, and erected a chain of 
castles stretching from the Wye to Milford Haven. The rich 
low-lying lands of Morganwg and Gwent were thus firmly 
occupied, nor were they ever permanently recovered by the 
Welsh princes; and such natives as remained were kept in 
subjection by the almost impregnable fortresses of stone erected 
at Caerphilly, Cardiff, Cowbridge, Neath, Kidwelly and other 
places. The important castles of Carmarthen and Pembroke 
were likewise huilt at this period. At the accession of William 
Rufus the domain of Gwynedd had been reduced to Anglesea 
and the Snowdonian district, and that of South Wales, or 
Deheubarth, to the lands contained in the basins of the rivers Towy 
and Teifi, known as Ystrad Tywi and Ceredigion. Griffith ap 
Cynan, of the royal house of Gwynedd, who had been first an 
exile in Ireland, and later a prisoner at Chester, once more 
returned to his native land, and defied the Norman barons with 
success, whilst Henry I. vainly endeavoured to make his liege 
and follower, Owen of Powys, ruling prince in Wales. Meanwhile 
the house of Dynevor once more rose to some degree of power 
under Griffith ap Rhys, whose father, Rhys ap Tudor, had been 
slain in 1093. The confused reign of Stephen was naturally 
favourable to the development of Cymric liberty, and with such 
strong princes as Owen, son of Griffith ap Cynan, heir to the 
throne of Gwynedd, and with Griffith ap Rhys ruling at Dynevor, 
the prospects of the Cymry grew brighter. In 1136 the army of 
Griffith ap Rhys met with a large English force near Cardigan, 
composed of the denizens of the South Wales castles and of tbe 
hated Flemish colonists, who had been lately planted by Henry I. 
in Dyfed. A fierce engagement took place wherein the Norman 
and Flemish troops were utterly routed, and the victorious 
Cymry slew thousands of their fugitives at the fords of the Teifi 
close to the town of Cardigan. The following year (1137) saw 
the deaths of the two powerful princes, Griffith ap Cynan, “ the 
sovereign and protector and peacemaker of all Wales,” and 
Griffith ap Rhys, “ the light and the strength and the gentleness 
of the men of the south.” With the accession of Henry II. 
peace was made with Owen of Gwynedd, the successor of Griffith 
ap Cynan, and with Rhys ap Griffith of South Wales. In 1169 
Ow'en Gwynedd died and was buried in Bangor cathedral after 
a reign of 33 years, wherein he had successfully defended his own 
realm and had done much to bring about that union of all Wales 
which his grandson was destined to complete. On the other 
hand, “ The Lord Rhys,” as he is usually termed, did homage 
to Henry II. at Pembroke in 1171, and was appointed the royal 
justiciar of all South Wales. At the castle of Cardigan in 1176, 
Prince Rhys held a historic bardic entertainment, or eisteddfod, 
wherein the poets and harpists of Gwynedd and Deheubarth 
contended in amicable rivalry. This enlightened prince died in 
1196, and as at his death the house of Dynevor ceased to be of 
any further political importance, the overlordship of all Wales 
became vested indisputably in the house of Gwynedd, which 
from this point onwards may be considered as representing in 
itself alone the independent principality of Wales. The prince 
of Gwynedd henceforth considered himself as a sovereign, 
independent, but owing a personal allegiance to tbe king of 
England, and it was to obtain a recognition of his rights as such 
that Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, “ tbe Great,” consistently strove 
under three English kings, and tlough his resources were small, 
it seemed for a time as though he might be able by uniting his 
countrymen to place the recognized autonomy of Gwynedd on 
a firm and enduring basis. By first connecting himself with John 
through his marriage with the English king’s daughter Joan, by 
straining every nerve to repress dissensions and enforce obedience 
amongst the Welsh chieftains, and later by allying himself with 
the English barons against his suzerain, this prince during a 
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to remain in force amongst tlie natives of all Wales, whilst it was 
henceforth arranged to administer justice in the eight counties 
by special royal judges, and in the Marches by the officers 
appointed by the various lords-marchers according to tbe terms 
of their tenure. Another distinguishing mark of Edward’s policy 
towards Wales is to be found in the commercial and administra¬ 
tive powers given to the fortified towns, inhabited solely by people 
of English birth and by Welshmen who acquiesced in English 
rule. Municipal charters and market privileges were now granted 
to such towns as Cardiff, Carmarthen, Builth, Cardigan, Mont¬ 
gomery, Aberystwith, Newborougb, &c., and this wise policy 
was continued under Edward II. and Edward III. Many of the 
turbulent Welsh warriors having now become mercenaries on the 
continent or else enlisted under the English king, and the whole 
of the land west of Severn at last enjoying internal peace, the 
commercial resources of Wales were developed in a manner that 
had hitherto not been possible. Coal, copper, timber, iron, and 
especially wool, were exported from tbe Principality, and by tbe 
Statute Staple of 1353 Carmarthen was declared the sole staple 
for the whole Welsh wool trade, every bale of wool having first 
to be sealed or “ cocketed ” at this important town, which during 
the 14th century may almost be accounted as the English 
capital of tbe Principality, so greatly was it favoured by the 

of the towns by the king and his vassals was that the English 
tongue and also English customs became prevalent if not universal 
in all the towns of Wales, whilst the rural districts remained 
strongly Cymric in character, language and sympathy. 

After more than a century of enforced repose in the land and 
of prosperity in the towns, all Wales was suddenly convulsed by 
a wide-spread revolt against tbe English crown, which reads more 
like a tale of romance than a piece of sane history. Tbe deposi¬ 
tion of Richard II. and the usurpation of Henry IV., combined 
with the jealousy of the rural inhabitants of Wales against the 

country ripe for rebellion. Upon this troubled scene now 
appeared Owen Glendower (Owain Glyndwfrdwy: died ? 1415), a 
descendant of tbe former princes of Powys and a favourite courtier 
of the late King Richard, smarting under the effect of personal 
wrongs received from Henry of Lancaster. With a success and 
speed that contemporary writers deemed miraculous, Owen 
stirred up his countrymen against the king, and by their aid 
succeeded in destroying castle after castle, and burning town 
after town throughout tbe whole length and breadtb of the land 
between tbe years 1401 and 1406. In 1402 he routed the forces 
of the Mortimers at Bryn Glas near Knighton in Maesyfed, where 
he captured Sir Edmund Mortimer, the uncle and guardian of tbe 
legitimate heir to the English throne, the young earl of March. 
The aims of Owen were described by himself in a letter addressed 
to Charles VI., king of France, who bad hastened to acknowledge 
tbe upstart as Prince of Wales and had sent 12,000 troops on his 
behalf to Milford Haven. In thi6 letter Owen, who was holding 
his court in Llanbadarn near Aberystwith, demands his own 
acknowledgment as sovereign of Wales; the calling of a free 
Welsh parbament on tbe English model; the independence of 
the Welsh Church from the control of Canterbury; and tbe 
founding of national colleges in Wales itself. An assembly of 
Welsh nobles was actually summoned to meet in 1406 at Machyn¬ 
lleth in an ancient building still standing and known to this day 
as “ Owen Glendower’s Parliament House.” In vain did Henry 
and bis lords-marcbers endeavour to suppress the rebellion, and 
to capture, by fair means or foul, the person of Glendower 
bimself; the princely adventurer seemed to bear a charmed 
existence, and for a few years Owen was practically master of all 
Wales. Nevertheless, his rule and power gradually declined, and 
by the year 1408 Owen himself had disappeared as suddenly and 
mysteriously as he had arisen, and the land once more fell into 
undisputed possession of the king and bis chosen vassals. For 
Owen’s brilliant but brief career and ruthless treatment of 
English settlers and Anglophil Welshmen, his countrymen had 
not unnaturally to pay a heavy penalty in tbe severe statutes 
which tbe affrighted parliaments of Henry IV. framed for tbe 


protection of the English dwellers in Wales and the border 
counties, and which were not repealed until tbe days of tbe 
Tudors. Of the part played by the Cymry during the wars of 
the Roses it is needless to speak, since the period forms a part of 
English rather than of Welsh history. The Yorkist faction 
seems to have been strongest in the eastern portion of the 
Principality, where the Mortimers were all-powerful, but later 
the close connexion of tile house of Lancaster with Owen Tudor, 
a gentleman of Anglesea (beheaded in 1461) wbo had married 
Catherine of France, widow of Henry V., did much to invite 
Welsh sympathy on behalf of the claims of Henry Tudor his 
grandson, who claimed the English throne by right of his grand¬ 
mother. Through the instrumentality of the celebrated Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas (1451-1527), the wealthiest and tbe most 
powerful personage in South Wales, Henry Tudor, earl of Rich¬ 
mond, on his landing at Milford Haven in 1485 found the Welsh 
ready to rise in his behalf against the usurper Richard III. With 
an army largely composed of Sir Rhys’s adherents, Henry was 
enabled to face Richard III. at Boswortb, and consequently to 
obtain the crown of England. Thus did a Welshman revenge 
the ignominious deaths of Prince Llewelyn and Prince David by 
becoming two centuries later king of England and prince of 
Wales. 

With the Tudor dynasty firmly seated on the throne, a number 
of constitutional changes intended to place Welsh subjects on a 
complete social and pobtical equality with Englishmen have to be 
recorded. The all-important Act of Union 1536 (27 Henry VIII.), 
converted the whole of the Marches of Wales into shire ground, 
and created five new counties: Denbigh, Montgomery, Radnor, 
Brecknock, or Brecon and Monmouth. At tbe same time the 
remaining lordships were added to the English border counties 
of Gloucester, Shropshire and Hereford, and also to the existing 
Welsh shires of Cardigan, Carmarthen, Glamorgan and Pembroke, 
all of which found their boundaries considerably enlarged 'under 
this statute. Clause 26 of the same act likewise enacted that tbe 
12 Welsh counties should return 24 members to tbe Engbsh 
parliament: one for each county, one for the boroughs in each 
county (except Merioneth), and one for the town and county of 
Haverfordwest. It is probable that Welsh members attended 
the parliaments of 1536 and 15314, and certain it is that they were 
present at the parliament of 1541 and every parliament subse¬ 
quently held. This act of union was followed in 1542 by an 
“ Act for certain Ordinances in the King’s Majesty’s Dominion 
and Principality of Wales” (34 & 35 Henry VIII.), whicb 
placed the court of the president and council of Wales and tbe 
Marches on a legal footing. This court, with a jurisdiction some¬ 
what similar to that of the Star Chamber, had originally been 
called into being under Edward IV. with the object of suppressing 
private feuds and other illegalities amongst tlie lords-marchers 
and their retainers. This council of Wales, the headquarters of 
whicb had been fixed at Ludlow, undoubtedly did good service 
on behalf of law and order under such capable presidents as 
Bishop Rowland Lee and William Herbert, earl of Pembroke; 
but it had long ceased to be of any practical use, and bad in 
fact become an engine of oppression by tbe time of the Common¬ 
wealth, although it was not definitely abolished till tbe revolution 
of 1688. The act of 1542 also enacted that courts of justice under 
the name of “ The King’s Great Sessions in Wales ” should sit 
twice a year in every one of the counties of Wales, except Mon¬ 
mouth, which was thus formally declared an English shire. 
For this purpose four circuits, two for North and two for South 
Wales, each circuit containing a convenient group of three 
counties, were created; whilst justices of the peace and cuslodes 
rotulorum for each shire were likewise appointed. At the same 
time all ancient Welsh laws and customs, which were at variance 
with the recognixed law of England, were now declared illegal, and 
Cymric land tenure by gavelkind, which had been respected 
by Edward I., was expressly abolished and its place taken by 
the ordinary practice of primogeniture. It was also particularly 
stated that all legal procedure must henceforth be conducted in 
j the English tongue, an arrangement which fell very heavily on 
1 poor monoglot Welshmen and appears an especially harsh and 
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a memorial cross was erected in the cathedral c 
in order to perpetuate the names and nationa 
eight leading Welsh translators of the Scri[ 
Davies, Morgan and Parry; William Salesbury 
Dr Davies of Mallwyd; Archdeacon Edmund P 
author of a popular W'elsh metrical version of 
Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster (1528- 
of Ruthin, who greatly assisted Bishop Morgan ii 
circumstances attending the production of thes 
tions should be noted:—(1) That the leaders of 
religious, literary and educational revival within 
were chiefly natives of North Wales, where for 
Asaph -was regarded as the chief centre of 
intellectual life; and (2) that all these importa: 
Welsh tongue were published of necessity in 
to the absence of an acknowledged capital, 
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in 1649 (perhaps as a special measure of punishment) an 
“ Act for the better Propagation and Preaching of the Gospel 
in Wales,” hy the terms of which a packed body of seventy 
commissioners was presented with powers that were practically 
unlimited to deal with all matters ecclesiastical in Wales. To 
assist these commissioners in their task of inquiry and eject¬ 
ment, a body of twer.ty-five “ Approvers ” was likewise con¬ 
stituted, with the object of selecting itinerant preachers to 
replace the dismissed incumbents; and amongst the Approvers 
are conspicuous the names of Walter Cradock (d. 1659), a sus¬ 
pended curate of St Mary’s, Cardiff, and a follower of Wroth’s; 
and of Vavasor Powell (1617-1670), an honest but injudicious 
zealot. Some 330 out of a possihle total of 520 incumbents 
were now ejected in South Wales and Monmouthshire, and 
there is every reason to suppose that the beneficcd clergy of 
North Wales suffered equally under the new system. The 
greed and tyranny of several of the commissioners, and the 
bigotry and mismanagement of well-meaning fanatics such as 
Cradock and Powell, soon wrought dire confusion throughout 
the whole Principality, so that a monster petition, signed alike 
by moderate Puritans and by High Churchmen, was prepared 
for presentation to parliament in r652 by Colonel Edward 
Freeman, attorney-general for South Wales. Despite the fierce 
efforts of Vavasor Powell and his hrother itinerant preachers to 
thwart the reception of this South Wales petition at Westminster, 
Colonel Freeman was able to urge the claims of the petitioners, 
or “ Anti-Propagators ” as they were termed, at the bar of the 


the true pioneer of Welsh education, religious and secular. 
Early in tbe reign of George I. this excellent man, whose name 
and memory will ever be treasured so long as the Welsh tongue 
survives, began a system of catechizing in the vernacular amongst 
the children and adults of his own parish. With the cordial 
help of Sir John Philipps (d. 1736) of Picton Castle, the head 
of an ancient family in Dyfed, and of Mrs Bridget Bevan of 
Laugharne (d. 1779), who is still affectionately remembered in 
Wales as the donor of “ Madam Bevan’s Charity,” Griffith Jones 
was enabled to extend his scheme of educating the people 
throughout Soutb Wales, where numerous “ circulating charity 
schools,” as they were called, were set up in many parishes with 
the approval of their incumbents. The results obtained by the 
growth of these schools were speedy and successful beyond the 
wildest hopes of their founder. This educational system, in¬ 
vented by Griffith Jones and supported by the purse of Mrs 

8687 contemporary scholars; and by the date of Jones’s death 
in 1761 it has been proved that over 150,000 Welsh persons of 
every age and of either sex, neaily a third of the whole population 
of Wales at that time, were taught to read the Scriptures in 
their own language by means of these schools. With this newly 
acquired ability to read the Bible in their own tongue, the many 
persons so taught were not slow to express a general demand for 
Cymric literature, which was met by a supply from local presses 
in the small country towns; the marvellous success of the Welsh 
circulating charity schools caused in fact the birth of the Welsh 
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: Wild Wales.” (H. M. V.) 

Welsh Literature .—The Welsh language possesses an ex¬ 
tensive literature, ranging from the gth century to the present 
day. A detailed account of it will be found in the article Celt: 
Celtic Literature, % iv. 

Welsh Language. —Welsh, the Celtic language spoken by the 
ancient Britons (see Celt: Language), is the domestic tongue 
of the majority of the inhabitants of the Principality. With 
the final destruction of Welsh independence under Edward I. 
the Cambro-British language, in spite of the disappearance of a 
court, continued to be spoken by Welshmen of all classes residing 
west of Severn, and the 14th and 15th centuries are remarkable 
for producing some of the finest Welsh bards and historians. 
With the union of Wales with England by the Act of 27 Henry 
VIII. (1536) the subsequent administration of all law and justice 
in the English tongue throughout the Principality threatened for 
a time the ancient language of the people with practical extinct¬ 
ion. From such a fate it was largely preserved by the various 
translations of the Scriptures, undertaken at the command of 
Queen Elizabeth and performed by a number of native scholars 
and divines, amongst whom appear prominent the names of 
Bishops Davies, Morgan and Parry, and of William Salesbury 
of Llanrwst. Although the assertion of the celebrated Rhys 
Prichard of Llandovery* that in his time (c. 1630) only 1 % of the 
people of Wales could read the native language is probably an 
exaggeration, yet the number of persons who could read and 
write Welsh must have been extremely small outside the ranks 
of the clergy. During the earlier half of the 17th century the 
number of Welsh Bibles distributed throughout the Principality 
could hardly have exceeded 8000 in all, and except the Bible 
there was scarcely any Welsh work of importance in circulation. 
The system of the Welsh circulating charity schools, set up 
by Griffith Jones, rector of Llanddowror, in the 18th century, 
undoubtedly gave an immense impetus to the spread of popular 
education in Wales, for it has been stated on good authority that 
about one-third of the total population was taught to read and 
write Welsh by means of this system. As a result of Griffith 
Jones’s efforts there quickly arose a vigorous demand for Welsh 
books of a pious and educational character, which was largely 
supplied by local Welsh printing-presses. The enthusiastic 
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Thomas Charles of Bala; and the revival early in the 19th 
century of the Eisteddfodau (the ancient bardic contests of music, 
poetry and learning), have all contributed to extend the use of 
the Welsh language and to strengthen its hold as a popular 
medium of education throughout the Principality. In 1841 
the Welsh-speaking population was computed at 67% of the 
total, and in 1893 Welsh was understood or spoken by over 

exception of the following districts, wherein English is the pre¬ 
vailing or the sole language employed:—viz. nearly the whole of 
Radnorshire; east Flint, including the neighbouring districts 
of Ruabon and Wrexham in Denbighshire; east Brecknock; 
east Montgomery, south Pembroke, with the adjoining district 
of Laughame in Carmarthenshire; and the districts of Gower, 
Vale of Glamorgan and Cardiff in south Glamorgan. In Mon¬ 
mouth, the eastern portion of the county is purely English- 
speaking, and in the western districts English also prevails 
(J. E. Southall, Linguistic Map of Wales). 

Before tracing the history of Welsh sounds, it will be convenient I 
to give the values of the letters in the modem alphabet:— 
Tenues: p ; t\ c ( = Eng. k). 

Mediae: b \ d \ g (=*Eng. hard g ). 


Voiceless spirants: jf or ph (—Eng. f)\ ih (“Eng. th in 
thick ); ch( = Scottish ch in loch). 

Voiced spirants: / ( = Eng. 0); dd ( = Eng. th in this) ; the 
guttural voiced spirant (7) disappeared early in Welsh. 

Voiceless nasals: mh; nh; ngh. 

Voiceless liquids: 11 (unilateral voiceless l); rh (voiceless r). 

Voiced liquids: /; r. 

Sibilant: s (Welsh has noz). 

Semi-vowels: i (=Eng. y in yard)) w ( = Eng. w). 

The sounds of t and d are more dental than in English, though 
they vary; the voiced spirants are very soft; the voiceless 
nasals are aspirated, thus nh is similar to Eng. nh in inhale) 
r is trilled as in Italian. 

Vowels: a, e, i, 0 have the same values as in Italian; w as a 
vowel = north Eng. 00 in book or Italian u; y has two sounds— 
(1) the clear sound resembling the Eng. i in bit, but pronounced 
farther back; (2) the obscure sound = Eng. i in fir; u in Med. 
Welsh had the sound of French «, but now has the clear sound of 
y described above, which is similar to the ear, and has the same 
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The Welsh langu 
or Indo-European fi 
already shown, int< 
two groups of languagcs- 

Scottish, Gaelic and Man . .„ _.„ 

comprising Welsh, Breton and Cornish. In the Goidelic group qu 
appears as c, thus Irish cethir, “ four ”; in the Brythonic group it is 
changed into p, as in Welsh pedwar , 11 four.” Gaulish, which was 
supplanted in France by Latin, had p, as in petor-ritum , “ four- 
wheeled car, and is thus allied to the Brythonic group; but it is 
believed that remains of a continental Celtic qu- dialect appear 
in such names as Sequani, and in some recently discovered inscrip¬ 
tions. The sounds of parent Aryan appeared in Primitive Celtic 
with the following modifications:— p disappeared, thus Aryan * peter, 
which gave Latin paler, Eng. father, gave in Irish athir; correspond¬ 
ing to Eng. floor, we have Irish Idr, Welsh llawr. The velar tenuis q, 
when labialized, became qu, without labialization became k; the 
velar media q became b or g. The aspirated mediae bh, dh, gh, ah 
were treated as unaspirated b, d, g, g\ probably also the rare aspir¬ 
ated tenues fell together with the unaspirated. The other Aryan 
consonants seem generally to have remained. Aryan d,i,u remained. 
Aryan e became i, as in Irish fir, Welsh gwtr, “ true,” cognate with 
Latin ver-us. Aryan o became d, as in Irish Idr, cognate with Anglo- 
Saxon flor, Eng. floor. The short vowels remained, except that 
Aryan 3 became a, as in the other European branches. 

In Brythonic, primitive Celtic qu became p, as above noted. 
Probably also Celtic u was advancing or had advanced to a forward 
position, for it appears in Welsh as t, as in din, “ stronghold,” from 
Celtic *dun-on, cognate with Eng. town , while Latin u, borrowed in 
the Brythonic period, gives u with its Welsh sound above described, 
as in mur, “ wall,” from Latin mur-us. 

be seen in Stokes’s restoration of Celtic declension {Trans. 3 Phi?l 
Soc., 1885-1886, pp. 97-201); and Brythonic was probably as 
highly inflected as Latin. The development of Brythonic into 
Welsh is analogous to that of Latin into French. Unfortunately, 
the extant remains of Brythonic are scanty; but in the Roman 
period it borrowed a large number of Latin words, which, as we 
know their original forms, and as they underwent the same modi¬ 
fications as other words in the language, enable us to trace the 
phonetic changes by which Brythonic became Welsh. 

These changes arc briefly as follows:— 

1. Loss of Syllables. —The last syllable of every word of more than 
syllable was dropped; thus Latin termin-us gives in Welsh 
" ^abnn-a 2 “Severn” became Hafren. The loss 


m civit-as, and cvwdod from civitkt-cm, 
syllables^ 11 declens, ° n 
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!. Consonant Changes. —(1) Betweei 
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Examples: Latin cuptdus gave cybydd ; Tad 
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Tegyd; labdrem gave llafur; sagitta gave saeth; remus gave 
rhwyf. This change is called the 4 4 soft mutation.” (2) After nasals 
p, t, c, b, d, g became respectively nth, nh, ngh, m, n, ng\ thus 
tmperator gave ymherawdr, and ambactos (evidently a Brythonic as well 
as a Gaulish word) gave ainaeth ( in, though etymologically double, 

(3) PP< tt, cc became respectively ph or ff, th, ch\ thus peccdtum gave 
pechawd, later pechod\ and Bnttones gave Brython. This change 
is called the “ spirant mutation.” The tenuis becomes a spirant 
also^after ror from corpus , and Elgin ham Alpinus-, 

oeth, wyth , respectively; as in doeth, “ wise," from Lat. doctus, 
ffrwyth from fructus. (4) Original s between vowels (but not Latin 
j) became h, and disappeared; initially it generally appears as h, 

between vowels they remained. Similarly initial v became gw, as 
in gwin , from Latin vinum, remaining between vowels, though now 
written w, as in cvwed from erntas. 

A consonant occurring medially is, generally speaking, invariable 
in the present language; thus the p and d of cuptdus are b and dd in 
cybydd; but with the initial consonant the case is different. In one 

mfser ^Tin^nother combinationTrmay^ve^ongrnally 
stood between vowels, and so is mutated, as in *duo cupidd, which 
gave dau gybydd, “ two misers.” Thus arose the system oP‘ initial 


“ radical.” The liquids l and r were brought into the system, the 
initial forms // and rh being regarded as 44 radical.” The initial 
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the sentence, and Is determined by a grammatical rule which can 
ordinarily be traced to a generalization of the original phonetic 
conditions. Thus the second element of a compound word, even 
though written and accented as a separate word, has a soft initial, 
because in Brythonic the first element of a compound generally 
ended in a vowel, as in the name Maglo-cunos. The more important 
rules for initial mutation are the following: the soft mutation occurs 
in a feminine singular noun after the article, thus y jam , “ the 
mother ” (radical ntant) ; in an adjective following a feminine 


as in mam dda, 44 a good mother ” (da, ^ good ”) 

adjective, as in hen dd$n, “ old man,'* 
s what was originally a compound; in 
, and ei, “ his,” thus dy ben , “ thy head," 
his head ” (pen, 44 head *’); in the object after a verb; in a 
’ preposition; in a verb after the relative a. 


singular 

a noun following a posiuv 
because this order represei 
a noun following dy, 44 thy, 


fy nthen, 44 my head ” (pen, 44 

The spirant mutation occurs after a, 44 and, 44 44 with, 44 ei, 44 her”; 
thus a phen, 44 and a head, 4 ’ ei phen, 44 her head.” 

3. Vowel Changes. —(1) Long a, whether from Aryan a or 6 or 
from Latin d, becomes aw in monosyllables, as in brawd, 44 brother 44 
from *brdter\ in the penult it is o, as in broder, 44 brothers, 44 in the 
ultima aw, later 0, as in pechaivd, now pechod, from peccdtum. Long. 
i, whether from Aryan e or i, or from Latin 1, remains as i, see ex- 
* nples above. Latin e was identified with a native diphthong ei. 


; examples above. . 


rhwyf from remus. Latin o and u 


long vowel w r hen unaccentecf^ount 
Short a, e. short i became y; 

obscure sound) in the penult, remaining in the ultima, though no’ 
written w. But short vowels have been affected by vowels in sue 
ceeding syllables. These 44 affections 14 of vowels are as follows:- 

ei, and e, 6, u became y, more rarely ai or ei. Thus *bardos gave 
bardd, but pi. *bardi gave bardd', episcopi gave esgyb, 44 bishops.” 
This change is also caused by -0, as in lleiar, 44 thief,” from latro. 
(0) A-affection, caused by a in a lost ending: i becomes e (instead of 
y) ; & becomes o. Thus civilas gave ciwed; columna gave colofn. 
(7) Penultimate affection: t or y in the ultima causes several changes 
in the penult, as arch, 44 order,” erchi, 44 to bid saer, 44 carpenter, 44 
pi. setn ; caer, 44 fort,” pi. ceyrydd. (3) In the modern language other 
vowel changes occur by a change of position; thus ai, au , 

ultima become ei, eu, 0 respectively in the penult, as dail, _, 

dalen, 44 leaf haul, 44 sun, 4 ’ heulog, 44 sunny 41 ; brawd, 44 brother,” 
pi. broder or brodyr. The last is an old interchange of sounds, and 
probably the others are older than their first appearance in writing 
(15th century) suggests. 


reduced tc 
yn T y ^: 0 


:e made feminine by fj-affection, due 


by a-affection, due 
white,” fern, gwen; 


Accidence. —Welsh has a definite article yr, " the,” which 
becomes V after a vowel, and y before a consonant unless already 
reduced to 4 r. Thus yr oen, 44 the lamb,” i’r ty, 44 into the house/’ 
in the house.” 

two numbers, and two genders, masculine and 

thus bardd, " Bard,” pi. beirdd', ffon, 44 stick, 4 ’ pi. jfyn ; or by adding 
a termination as ffenestr, 44 window'," pi. ffenestri, with any conse¬ 
quent vowel change, as brawd, 44 brother,” pi. brodyr; gwlcd, 
44 country," pi. gwledydd. The terminations chiefly used are -au, 
: on, -on, -i, -ydd, -oedd. These are old stem endings left after the 
loss of the original -es ; thus latro gives lleidr, latrones gives Hadron ; 
•’ r is having dd represent % stems, j, becoming dd in certain 

_ . _.ne cases the singular is formed from the plural by the ad¬ 

dition of -yn or -en\ thus sir, 44 stars,” seren, 44 .star.” 

Feminine names of living things are formed from the masculine 
by the addition of -es, as brenin, 44 king, 44 brenhmes, 44 queen 44 ; Hew, 
44 lion,” llewes, 44 lioness. 4 ’ It is difficult to lay down rules for the 
determination of the gender of names of inanimate objects. 

Adjectives are inflected for number and gender. Plural ad- 
ctives are formed from the singular by *-affection or by adding 
,.ie termination -ion or -on\ thus hardd, 44 beautiful,” pi. heirdd; 
glas, 44 blue,” pi. gleision. 

Adjectives having y or 1 
.... the lost feminine endin 

The adjective has four degrees ot comparison—positive, equative, 
comparative, superlative; as gldn , 44 clean,” glaned, “ as clean (as),” 
glanach, 44 cleaner,” glanaf, 44 cleanest.” A few r adjectives are 
compared irregularly. 

The personal pronouns are: simple sing. 1. mi, 2. ti, 3. masc. ei, 
fern. hi\ pi. 1. ni, 2. chwi, 3. hwy, kwynt; reduplicated, myfi, tyai, 
&c.; conjunctive, minnau, tithau, &c. Prefixed genitive: sing. 
1 •/?,.“ my,” 2. dy, 3. i, ei\ pi. 1. yn, etn, 2. ych, eich, 3. eu. Infixed 
genitive and accusative: sing. t. ’m, 2. ’th, 3. ’i; pi. 1. 4 «, 2. ’ch, 
3. ’ u. Affixed: sing, i.i, 2, di, 3. ef, &c., like the simple forms. 

The demonstrative pronouns are hwn, 44 this,’ 4 hwnnw, 44 that,” 
fern. hon. honno , pi. hyn, hynny. 

The relative pronouns are nominative and accusative a, oblique 
cases ydd, yr, y. The expressions yr hwn, y neb, 44 the one, 44 are 
mistaken for relatives by the old grammarians; the true relative 
follows: yr hwn a = 44 the one who. 

adjectival 

__ _ imperative. The old passive voice has become ai. 

impersonal active, each tense having one form only. The regular 
verb caraf, 44 I love,” is conjugated thus:— 

Indicative—Pres, (and fut.) sing. 1. caraf, 2. cot, 3. edr; pi. 1. 
carwn, 2. cerwch, 3. caranf, impers. certr. Imperfect sing. 1. 

impers. cerid. Aorist sing. 1. cerais, 2. ceraist, 3. carodd; pi. 
1. carasom, 2. carasoch, 3. carasant; impers. carwyd. Pluperfect 
sing. I. caraswn, 2. carasit, 3. carasai ; pi. 1. carasem, 2. carasech , 
3. caresynt, -asent; impers. carestd. 

Subjunctive—Pres. sing. i. carwyf, 2. cerych, 3. caro\ pi. I. carom , 






Verbal noun, caru, 44 to love.” Verbal adjectives, caredig, 44 loved,” 
caradwy , 44 lovable.” 

As in other languages the verb 44 to be ” and its compounds are 
irregular; the number of other irregular verbs is comparatively 

Prepositions also are 44 conjugated ” in Welsh, their objecl 
1 1 n " J by endings. Thus ar 44 " 




pronominal, being expressed ^ by endings. 

arnom, 44 on us,” arnoch, 44 on you," amynt, 44 on them.” The second 
conjugation has for endings -of, -ot, -ddo, -ddi ; -om, -och, -ddynt: the 
third -yf, -yt, -ddo. -ddr, - ym, -ych, -ddynt. 

The negative adverbs arc ni, md, conjunctive na, nod. Inter- 
■ gative particles: a, ai. Affirmative particles: yr, fe. 

The commoner conjunctions arc a, ac { 44 and ”; ond, eitht , 14 but 44 ; 



b, subject, object, adverb; 


an ^ v £ 


Dafydd a brynodd lyfr yno, which really means 44 (it is) David who 
bought a book there,” and is never used in any other sense in the 
spoken language, though in literary Welsh it is used rhetorically 
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verb; a ddaiv Dafydd ? Daw. “ Will David come ? Yes.” 
verb is aorist the answer is do for all verbs. In negative ar 
na precedes the verb. In sentences in which a noun comes fin 
interrogative particle it at, and the answer is always, positi 
negativ e nage\ as ai Dafydd a ddaw ? ie. “ Is it David wh 

verb and 
Dafydd 


A relati 

‘^(U^rDavid 


'e pronoun immediately precedes its verb and can only 
:d from it by an infixed pronoun, thus Dafydd a’i prynodd, 
lvid who bought it,” yno y } m gwelt , “ (it is) there tha* 

_ ?e me.” If the relative is the object of a preposition, th 

it put at the end of the clause, and has a personal ending, thi 
bum ynddo, literally, 44 the house which I-was in-it.” 

: verb does not agree with its subject unless the latter is 
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.John Davies, Anttqae linguae Britan- 
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logist Britannica (1707); W. O. Pughe, Grammar and Dictionary 2 
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Rhys, Lectures on \VeLsh Philology 2 (1879); J. Strachan, An In¬ 
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WALEWSKI, ALEXANDRE FLORIAN JOSEPH COLONNA, 

Comte (1810-1868), French politician and diplomatist, was born 
at Walcwicc near Warsaw on the 4th of May 1810, the son of 
Napoleon I. and his mistress Marie, Countess Walcwski At 
fourteen Walewski refused to enter the Russian army, escaping 
to London and thence to Paris, where the French government 
refused his extradition to the Russian authorities. Louis Philippe 
sent him to Poland in 1830, and he was then entrusted by the 
leaders of the Polish revolution with a mission to London. After 
the fall of Warsaw he took out letters of naturalization in France 
and entered the French army, seeing some service in Algeria. 
In 1837 he resigned his commission and began to write for the 
stage and for the press. He is said to have collaborated with 
the elder Dumas in Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, and a comedy of 
his, L’Ecole du monde, was produced at the Theatre Franjais in 
1840. I11 thal year his paper, Le Mcssager drs chambres, Was 

taken over by Thiers, who sent him on a mission to Egypt, and 


co-operate with the British minister Lord Howden (Sir J. 
Caradoc). The accession of Louis Napoleon to the supreme power 
in France guaranteed his career. He was sent as envoy extra¬ 
ordinary to Florence, to Naples and then to London, where he 
atjjjounced the coup d’etat to Palmerston (?.#.). In 1855 Walcwski 
succeeded Drouyn de Lhuys as minister of foreign affairs, and 
acted as French plenipotentiary at the Congress of Paris next • 
year. When lie left the Foreign Office in i860 it was to become 
minister of state, an office which he held until 1863. Senator 
from 1S55 to 1S65, he entered the Corps Legislatif in 1865, and 
was installed, by the emperor’s interest, as president of the 
Chamber. A revolt against bis authority two years later sent 
him back to the Senate. He died at Strassburg on the 27th of 
October 1868. He had been created a duke in 1866, w>as a 


member of the Academy of Fine Arts and a grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 

WALFISH BAY, a harbour of South-West Africa with a 
coast-line of 20 m. terminated southward by Pelican Point in 
22 0 54' S., 14° 27' E. It belongs to Great Britain, together with 
a strip of territory extending 15 m. along the coast south of 
Pelican Point and with a depth inland from 10 to 15 m. The 
total area is 430 sq. m. Except seaward Walfish Bay is sur¬ 
rounded by German South-West Africa. The northern boundary 
is the Swakop river; east and south there are no natural frontiers. 
The coast district, composed of sand dunes, is succeeded by a 
plateau covered in part -with sparse vegetation. The river 
Kuisip, usually dry, has its mouth in the bay—which forms the 
finest harbour along a coast-line of over 1000 m. The harbour is 
provided with a pier 200 yds. long and is safe in all weathers. 
It was formerly frequented by whaling vessels (hence its name). 
The town has a small trade with the Hereros of the adjoining 
German protectorate. A tramway, 11 m. long, runs inland to 
Rooikop on the German frontier. Pop. (1904), 997, including 

Walfish Bay forms a detached portion of the Cape province 
of the Union of South Africa. It was proclaimed British territory 
on the 12th of March 1878, and was annexed to Cape Colony on 
the 7th of August 1884 (see Africa, § 5). The delimitation of 
the southern frontier was in 1909 referred to the king of Spain 
as arbitrator between Great Britain and Germany. 

WALKER, FRANCIS AMASA (1S40-1S97), American soldier 
and economist, was born in Boston. Massachusetts, on the 2nd of 
July 1840. His father, Amasa Walker (1799-1875), was also 
a distinguished economist, who, retiring from commercial life 
in 1840, lectured on political economy in Oberlin College from 
1842 to 1848, was examiner in the same subject at Harvard from 
1853 to i860, and lecturer at Amherst from 1859 to 1869. He was 
a delegate to the first international peace congress in London 
1843, and in 1849 to the peace congress in Paris. He was 
secretary of state of Massachusetts from 1851 to 1853 and 
a representative in Congress 1862-1863. His principal work, 
The Science of Wealth, attained great popularity as a textbook. 
Francis Walker graduated at Amherst College in i860, studied 
law, and fought in the Northern army during the whole of the 
Civil War of 1861-65, rising from the rank of sergeant-major to 
that of brevet brigadier-general of volunteers—awarded him at 
the request of General Winfield S. Hancock. As a soldier he 
excelled in analysis of the position and strength of the enemy. 
In 1864 he was captured and detained for a time in the famous 
Libby Prison, Richmond. After the war he became editorial 
writer on the Springfield (Massachusetts! Republican, and in 1S69 
was made chief of the government bureau of statistics. He was 
superintendent of the ninth and tenth censuses (those of 1870 and 

1880) , and (1871-72) commissioner of Indian affairs. Trom 1873 
to his death his work was educational, first as professor (1S73- 

1881) of political economy in the Sheffield Scientific School at 
Yale, and then as president of the Massachusetts Institute of 

increased the scope and accuracy of the records; and at the 
Institute of Technology he enlarged the resources and numbers 
of the institution, which had 302 students when he assumed the 
presidency and 1198 at his death. In other fields he promoted 
common-school education (especially in manual training), the 
Boston park system, and the work of the public library, and took 
an active part in the discussion of monetary, economic, statistical 
and other public questions, holding many offices of honour and 
responsibility. As an author he w'rote on governmental treatment 
of the Indians, The Wages Question (1876), Money (1878), Land 
and its Rent (1S83) and general political economy (1883 and 1884), 
besides producing monographs on the life of General Hancock 
(1884) and the history of his own Second Army Corps (1886). 
As an economist, from the time of the appearance of his book 
on the subject, he so effectively combated the old theory'of the 

tion by American students; while in his writings on finance, 
from 1878 to the end of his life, he advocated international 
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bimetallism, without, however, seeking to justify any one nation 
in the attempt to maintain parity between gold and silver. A 
rollection of posthumously published Discussions in Education 
(1899) was made up of essays aud addresses prepared after his 
taking the presidency of the Institute of "technology: their 

other sciences promote a more exact and more serviceable mental 
training than metaphysics or rhetoric. Walker’s general tendency 
was towards a rational conservatism. On the question of rent 
he called himself a “ Ricardian ot the Ricardians.” To his 
Wages Question is due in great part the conception formed by 
English students of the place and functions of the employer in 
modern industrial economics. A remarkable feature of his 

abstractions, but as facts making for the happiness or misery 
of living men. General Walker died in Boston on the 5th of 
January 1897. 

WALKER, FREDERICK (1840-1875), English subject painter, 
the son of a designer of jewelry, was born in Marylebone, London, 
on the 24th of May 1840. When very young he began to draw 
from the antique in the British Museum, and at the age of sixteen 
he was placed in the office of an architect named Baker. The 
occupation proved uncongenial; at the end of eighteen months 

Museum, and attended Leigh’s life school in Newman Street. 
In March 1858 he was admitted a student of the Royal Academy. 
But his study in the academy schools was disconnected, and 
ceased before he reached the life class, as he was anxious to 
begin earning his own living. As a means to this end, he turned 
his attention to designing for the wood-engravers, and worked 
three days a week for about two years in the studio of J. W. 
Whyniper, under whose tuition he quickly mastered the tech¬ 
nicalities of drawing on wood. His earliest book illustrations 
appeared in r86o in Once a Week, a periodical to which he was 
a prolific contributor, as also to the Cornhill Magazine, where 
his admirable designs appeared to the works of Thackeray and 
those of his daughter. These woodcuts, especially his illustra¬ 
tions to Thackeray’s Adventures of Philip and Denis Duval, are 
among the most spirited and artistic works of their class, and 
entitle Walker to rank with Millais at the very head of the 
draughtsmen who have dealt with scenes of contemporary life. 
Indeed, by his contributions to Once a Week alone he made an 
immediate reputation as an artist of rare accompiishment, and 
although he was associated on that periodical with such men as 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Leech, Sandys, Charles Keene, Tenniel, 
and Du Maurier, he more than held his own against all com¬ 
petitors. In the intervals of work as a book illustrator he 
practised painting in water-colours, his subjects being frequently 
more considered and refined repetitions in colour of his black- 
and-white designs. Among the more notable of his productions 
in water-colour are '• Spring,” “ A Fishmonger’s Shop,” “ The 
Ferry,” and “ Philip in Church,” which gained a medal in the 
Paris International Exhibition of 1867. He was elected an 
associate of the Society of Painters in Water Colours in 1864 
and a full member in 1866; and in 1871 he became an associate 
of the Royal Academy. In this same year he was made an 
honorary member of the Belgian Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. His first oil picture, “ The Lost Path,” was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy in 18(13, where it was followed in r867 
by “ The Bathers,” one of the artist’s finest works, in 1868 by 
“ The Vagrants,” now in the National Gallery of British Art, in 
1869 by The Old Gate,” and in i8vo by “ The Plough,” a 
powerful and impressive rendering of ruddy evening light, of 
which the landscape was studied in Somerset. In 1871 he ex¬ 
hibited his tragic life-sired figure of “ A Female Prisoner at the 
Bar,” a subject which now exists only in a finished oil study, 
for the painter afterwards effaced the head, with which he was 
dissatisfied, but was prevented by death from again completing 
the picture. The last of his fully successful works was 
“ a Harbour of Refuge,” shown in 1872 (also in the National 
Gallery of British Art); for “ The Right of Way,” exhibited in 
1875, bears evident signs of the artist’s failing strength. He 


had suffered indeed for some years from a consumptive tendency; 

1 1868 he made a sea voyage, for his health’s sake, to Venice, 
where he stayed with Orchardson and Birkct Foster, and at the 
id of 1873 he went for a while to Algiers with J. W. North, in 
le hope that he might derive beuefit from a change of climate, 
ut, returning in the bitter Engbsh spring, he was again pros- 
ated; and on the 5th of June 1875 he died of consumption at 
St Fillan’s, Perthshire. 

The works of Frederick Walker are thoroughly original and 
individual, both in the quality of their colour and handling and 
in their view of nature and humanity. Ilis colour, especially in 
his water-colours, is distinctive, powerful and full of delicate 
gradations. He had an admirable sense of design, and the 
"" is peasants at their daily toil show a grace and sweep¬ 
ing largeness of line in which can be plainly traced the effect 
produced upon his taste by his early study of the antique; at 
the same time the sentiment of his subjects is unfailingly 
refined and poetic. His vigour of design may be seen in his 
poster for Wilkie Collins’s The Woman in While, now in the 
il Gallery of British Art. 

•tfe and Letters of Frederick Walker, A.R.A., by John George 
(1896), a full biography of a , 1. - --nu -i 
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WALKER, GEORGE (c. r6rS-i69o), hero of the siege of 
Londonderry, was the son of George Walker, rector of Kilmore 
and chancellor of Armagh (d. 1677), and of Ursula, daughter of 
Sir John Stanhope of Melwood, and is said to have been born 
in 1618 in Tyrone. He was educated at Glasgow University, 
and appointed to the bvings of Lessan and Desertlyn, in the 
diocese of Armagh, near Londonderry, in i66g. In 1674 he 
obtained that of Donaghtnore, which he held with Lessan. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War in Ireland towards the close of 
1688, Walker, though in Holy Orders and advanced in years, 
raised a regiment and endeavoured to concert measures with 
Robert Lundy, the acting governor of Londonderry, for the 
defence of Dungannon. But Lundy, after having sent some 
troops to his support, ordered their withdrawal and the abandon¬ 
ment of the place on the r4th of March 1689. On the r7th of 
March Walker marched with his men to Strabane, and subse¬ 
quently was ordered by Lundy to move to Rash and then to 
St Johnstown, 5 m. from Londonderry. On the approach of the 
enemy (April 13II1) Walker rode hastily to Londonderry to 
inform Lundy, but was unable to convince him of his danger. 

part in a brush with the enemy, afterwards following the retreat 
of the army to Londonderry. The town was in great confusion, 
and Walker found the gates shut against him and his regiment, 
lie was forced to pass the night outside, and only entered the 
next day “ with much difficulty and some violence upon the 
Centry.” Immediately on his arrival he urged Lundy to take 
the field and refused the demand to disband his own soldiers. 
On the r7th of April Lundy determined to give up the town to 
James, aud called a council from which Walker and others were 
especially excluded; but the next day the king and his troops, 
who had advanced to receive the surrender, were fired upon 
from the walls contrary to Lundy’s orders, and the arrival of 
Captain Adam Murray with a troop of horse saved the situation. 
Lundy was deprived of all power, and was allowed to escape in 
disguise from the town. On the 19th of April Walker and Baker 
were chosen joint-governors. Walker commanded fifteen com¬ 
panies, amounting to 900 men, and to him was also entrusted 
the supervision of the commissariat. He showed great energy, 
courage and resource throughout the siege, and led several 
successful sallies. Meanwhile his duties as a clergyman were 
not neglected. The Nonconformists were allowed the use of 
the cathedral on Sunday afternoons, but in the morning Walker 
preached. Those few' of his sermons which remain, though simple 
in their language, are eloquent and inspiring. Meanwhile he had 
to contend with jealousies and suspicions within the town; but 
he succeeded in dispelling all misgivings and in reaffirming his 
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credit with the garrison. At the dose of the siege, which 
lasted 150 days, the town was at the last extremity; hut 
at length, on the 30th of July, Walker preached the last of the 
sermons by udiich he had helped to inspire its defence. An 
hour afterwards the ships were seen approaching, and the town 
was relieved. 

As regards the general course of the war the importance of the 
successful resistance at Londonderry can hardly be exaggerated. 
It was the first open act of hostility in Ireland against James, 
and the disaster to his arms not only embarrassed his campaign 
in Ireland but prevented the expeditions to Scotland and 
England, and Walker's share in it was abundantly recognized. 
He sailed for Scotland and England on the 9th of August, and 
was everywhere welcomed with immense public enthusiasm. 
On the 29th of August he was graciously received at Hampton 
Court by William and Mary, before whom he bad with good sense 
refused to appear in his military costume, and delivered to them 
the petition from Londonderry. William presented him with 
£5000, part of which he appears to have given to the widow of 
Baker, his fellow-governor, who died during the siege. Shortly 
afterwards he was nominated bishop of Londonderry, but as 
Bishop Hopkins, whom it was determined to remove, only died 
three weeks before Walker, the latter was never consecrated. 
Walker succeeded in obtaining a grant of £1200 for Londonderry 
from the city companies, and on the 18th of November his 
petition to the House of Commons for relief for the widows, 
orphans, clergy and dissenting ministers was read, and the king 
was asked to distribute £10,000 among them (House of Commons 
Journals, vol. x. p. 288). On the following day Walker was called 
in, received the thanks of the House, and made a short and 
dignified reply. On the 8tb of October he had been granted the 
degree of D.D. at Cambridge in his absence, and on his return 
journey to Ireland he received the same diploma at Oxford 
(Feb. 1690). Walker met William on bis arrival in Ireland on 
the 14th of June 1690 at Belfast, and followed his army. He 
was present at the battle of the Boyne on the 1st of July, but in 
what capacity, whether as spectator, as combatant or as minister 
to tend the wounded, is uncertain. 1 He was shot through the 
body at the passage of the river, according to one account, while 
he was going to the aid of the wounded Schomberg (G. Story, 
A True . . . History of the Affairs in Ireland, p. 82), and died 
almost immediately. His remains, or what were supposed to be 
such, were afterwards transferred from the battlefield and buried 
in his own church at Donaghmore, where a monument and 
inscription were placed to his memory. A more conspicuous 
memorial was erected in Londonderry itself. 

Walker married Isabella Maxwell of Finnebrogue, and left 
several sons, four of whom during his lifetime were in the king’s 
service, and from one of whom at least there are descendants at 
the present day. 



" mVw aUter^of Londonderry^haI 0 taken P l 
to Ireland on some special command,” 
(May 19, 1690), “ Letters from Ireland 
governor of Londonderry, had a regimen 
there appears to be no official record 
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town; he was but a man of ordinary parts, but they wei 
his work, for he did wonders in this siege ” (Harleian MS 
292 b, printed by H. C. Foxcroft. Supplement to Burne 
His Own Times , 1902, p. 321). 

In the Siege of Derry (1893) the Rev. Philip Dwyer hs 
the most essential facts ana materials relating to Walk 
siege, and has reprinted in his volume Walker’s True A 


WALKER, HENRY OLIVER (1843- ), American artist, 

was bom at Boston, Massachusetts, on the 14th of May 1843. 
He was a pupil of Leon Bonnat, Paris, and painted the figure and 
occasional portraits, hut later devoted himself almost exclusively 
to mural decoration. His paintings symbolizing lyric poetry, 
for the Congressional Library, Washington; and his decorations 
for the Appellate Court House, New York; Bowdoin College, 
Maine; the enlarged State House, Boston; the Court House, 
Newark, New Jersey, and the Capitol at Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
are among his most important works. He became a member of 
the National Academy of Design, New York, in 1902. 

WALKER, HORATIO (1858- ), American artist, was born 

at Listowel, Ontario, Canada, on tbe 12th of May 1858. When 
he was a child his family settled at Rochester, New York. 
Although entirely self-taught, he became a distinguished painter 
of animals, the figure and landscape. His pictures, principally 
of Canadian peasant life and scenes, show the influence of 
Tibyon and Millet, mainly in their feeling for largeness of com¬ 
position, in solidity of painting and in the choice of theme. 
He became a member of the National Academy of Design, New 
York, in 1891; of the American Water Color Society and of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, London. He 
received a medal and a diploma at Chicago, 1893; and medals at 
Buffalo, 1901; Charleston, 1902; and St Louis, 1904. In 1888 
he won the Evans prize of the American Water Color Society, 
New York. 

WALKER, JOHN ^732-1807), English actor, philologist 
and lexicographer, was born at Colney Hatch, Middlesex, on 
the 18th of March 1732. Early in life he became an actor, his 
theatrical engagements including one with Garrick at Drury Lane, 
and a long season in Dublin. In 1768 he left the stage. After 
some experience in conducting a school at Kensington he com¬ 
menced to teach elocution, and in this found his principal 
employment for the rest of his life. In 1775 he published his 
Rhyming Dictionary, which achieved a great success and has 
been repeatedly reprinted, and in 1791 his Critical Pronouncing 
Dictionary, which achieved an even greater reputation, and has 
run into some forty editions. He was the friend of tbe leading 
literary men of his time, including Johnson and Burke. He died 
in London on the 1st of August 1807. 

WALKER, OBADIAH (1616-1699), master of University 
College, Oxford, was horn at Darfield near Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
and was educated at University College, Oxford, becoming a 
fellow and tutor of this society and a prominent figure in uni¬ 
versity circles. In July r648 the action of parliament deprived 
him of his academic appointments, and he passed some years 
in teaching, studying and travelling, returning to Oxford at the 
restoration of 1660, and beginning a few years later to take a 
leading part in the work of University College. In June 16J6 
he was elected to the headship of this foundation, and in this 
capacity he collected money for some rebuilding, and forwarded 
the preparation of a Latin edition of Sir John Spelman’s Life of 
Alfred the Great, published by the college. This was the time 
of Titus Oates and the popish plots, and some of Walker’s 
writings made him suspect; however, no serious steps were 
taken against him, although Oxford booksellers were forbidden 
to sell his hook, The benefits 0} our Saviour Jesus Christ to man¬ 
kind, and he remained a Protestant, in name at least, until the 
accession of James II. Soon after this event he came forward as 
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Roman Catholic, and he advised the new king with regard to 
! airs in Oxford, being partly responsible for the tactless conduct : 
James in forcing a quarrel with the fellows of Magdalen College, 
ass was said in his residence, ard later a chapel was opened i 
the college for the worship of the Roman Church; he and < 
hers received a royal licence to absent themselves from the 
rvices of the English Church, and he obtained another to super- < 
sc the printing of Roman Catholic books. In spite of growing < 
popularity he remained loyal to James, and when the king : 
d from England Walker left Oxford, doubtless intending to 
n his master abroad. But in December 1688 he was arrested ; 

Sittingbourne and was imprisoned; then, having lost his 1 
istersliip. he was charged at the bar of the House of Commons ■ 
th changing his religion and with other offences. Early in 1690 1 
was released from his confinement, and after subsisting for ] 
me years largely on the charity of his friend and former pupil, 

■ John Radcliffe. he died on the 21st of January 1699. i 

Walker’s principal writings are: Of education, especially of young j 
lllemen (Oxford, 1673, and six other editions); Ars mtionis ad 
ntnn nomtnahum hbri Ires (Oxford, 1673); and Greek and Roman ' 
story illustrated by Coins and Medals (London, 1692). 1 

WALKER, ROBERT (d. c. 1658), British painter, was a ! 


expansionist, he voted for 
of Texas in 1837 and for th< 


d to a slight extent a follower of Van Dyck. I 


(1845-1849) and was general 
I member of the cabinet. H 
,d drafted the bill (1849) for 1 


>er. The “ Walker Tariff ” of 1846 
5 and was in fact largely the se 
it first opposed the Compromise o: 
r by the arguments of Stephen A 


y a page who is fastening his sash at the waist (nov 
al Portrait Gallery, transferred from the British Musel 
: was bequeathed by Sir Robert Rich, Bart., descend 
IT a friend, Nathaniel Rich) was called by Walpole “ Cri 
ambert but it is now certain that the page represt 
son Richard. Fdizabeth Cromwell, afterwards I 


homas Knight, and General George Monk, 
d Sir Thomas Fairfax (engraved by Faithorne). 
y Thurlow, which was in the Lord Northwick 


WALKER, SEARS COOK 

was bom at Wilmington, M: 
1805. Graduating at Harvai 
was an actuary in 1835-1845 
Washington observatory. I 
tude department of the Unit 


. stations, and he introduced 
observations electrically by r 
investigated the orbit of the 
He died near Cincinnati on 
brother Timothy (1802-1856 
See Memoirs of the Roy. Ash 
WALKER, THOMAS (178/ 
best known as author of Thi 
October 1784 at Charlton-cr 
his father was a prosperous c 
politician. lie was educated 
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and Sir Joseph Hooker, the essay was read, together with an 
abstract of Darwin’s own views, as a joint paper at the Linnean 
Society on the 1st of July 1858. The title of Wallace’s section 
was “ On the Tendency of Varieties to depart indefinitely from 

multiplication of animals, and the dependence of their average 
numbers upon food supply are very clearly demonstrated, and 
the following conclusion was reached: “ Those that prolong their 
existence can only be the most perfect in health and vigour; . . . 
the weakest and least perfectly organized must always succumb.” 
The difference between Lamarck’s theory and natural selection 
is very clearly pointed out. “ The powerful retractile talons of 


as a valuable supplement to the last-named work, appeared in 
1880. 

Turning to his other writings, Wallace published Miracles 
and Modern Spiritualism in 1881. Here is given an account 
of the reasons which induced him to accept beliefs which are 
shared by so small a proportion of scientific men. These reasons 
are purely experimental, and in no way connected with Christi¬ 
anity, for he had long before given up all belief in revealed 
religion. In 1882 he published Land Nationalization, in which 
he argued the necessity of state ownership of land, a principle 
which he had originated long before the appearance of Henry 
George’s work. In Forty-five Years of Registration Statistics 
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with headquarters at Baltimore. By delaying the Confederate 
general J. A. Early at Monocacy (July 9,1864) he saved Washing¬ 
ton from almost certain capture. General Wallace served as 
president of the court of inquiry (November TS02) which in¬ 
vestigated the conduct of General D. C. Buell, and of the court 
which in 1865 tried and condemned Henry Wirz, commander 
of the Confederate prison at Andersonville, Ga. He was also a 
member of the court which tried the alleged conspirators against 
President Lincoln. He resigned from the army in 1865 to 
return to the bar. He served as governor of New Mexico Terri¬ 
tory (1878-1881) and as minister to Turkey (1881-1885). Though 
exceedingly popular as a lecturer, his literary reputation rests 
upon three historical romances: The Fair God (1873), a story 
of the conquest of Mexico; Ben Hur (1880), a tale of the coming 
of Christ, which was translated into several languages and 
dramatized; and The Prince of India (1893), dealing with the 
Wandering Jew and the Byzantine empire. 

WALLACE, SIR RICHARD, Bart. (1818-1890), English 
art collector and philanthropist, was born in London on the 
26th of July 1818. According to Sir Walter Armstrong (see 
Diet, of National Biography , art. “ Wallace ”), he was a natural 
son of Maria, marchioness of Hertford (wife of the third marquess), 
under whose auspices the hoy was educated, mainly at Paris; 
but it was generally supposed in his lifetime that he was a son 
of the fourth marquess (his elder by only eighteen years), and 
therefore her grandson. At Paris he was well known in society, 
and became an assiduous collector of all sorts of valuable objets 
d'art, but in 1857 these were sold and Wallace devoted himself 
to assisting the fourth marquess, who left London to reside 
entirely in Paris, to acquire a magnificent collection of the 
finest examples of painting, armour, furniture and bric-d-brac. 
In 1870 the marquess of Hertford died unmarried, bequeathing 
to Wallace an enormous property, including Hertford House 
and its contents, the house in Paris, and large Irish estates. 
Pending the reopening of Hertford House, which had been shut 
up since the marquess had gone to live in Paris, Wallace sent some 
of the finest of his pictures and other treasures to the Bethnal 
Green Museum for exhibition; they were then transferred to 
Hertford House, which had been largely transformed in order 
to receive them. In 1871 hewas created a haronet for his services 
during the siege of Paris, when he equipped several ambulances, 
founded the Hertford British hospital, and spent money lavishly 
in relief. This munificence endeared Sir Richard Wallace to 
the French people. From 1873 to 1885 he had a seat in parlia¬ 
ment for Lisburn, but he lived mostly in Paris, where, in the 
Rue Laffitte and in his villa in the Bois de Boulogne, he dwelt 
among art treasures not inferior to those at Hertford House. 
In 1878 he was made one of the British commissioners at the 
Paris Exhibition, and he was also a trustee of the National 
Gallery and a governor of the National Gallery of Ireland. He 
died in Paris on the 20th of July 1890. He had married in 1871 
the daughter of a French officer, by whom he had a son, who, 
however, died in 1887; and Lady Wallace, who died in 1897, 
hequeathed his great art collection to the British nation. It is 
now housed in Hertford House, Manchester Square, which was 
acquired and adapted by the government for the purpose. 

WALLACE, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1270-1305), the popular 
national hero of Scotland, is helieved to have been the second son 
of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Eldcrslie and Auchinbothie, in Ren¬ 
frewshire. The date of his birth is not certainly ascertained, 
hut is usually given as 1270. The only authority for the events 
of his early life is the metrical history of Blind Harry. That 
authority cannot be implicitly relied on, though we need not 
conclude that the minstrel invented the stories he relates. He 
lived about two centuries later than Wallace, during which a 
considerable body of legend had prohably gathered round the 
name, and these popular “ gestis ” he incorporates in his narra¬ 
tive. At the same time he professes to follow as his “ autour ” 
an account that had been written in Latin by John Blair, the 
personal friend and chaplain of Wallace himself. As Blair’s 
account has perished, we cannot tell how far the minstrel has 
faithfully followed his authority, but some comparatively recent 


discoveries have confirmed the truth of portions of the narrative 
which had previously been doubted. At hest, however, his 
authority must be regarded with suspicion, except when it is 
confirmed by other and more trustworthy evidence. 

Only for a period of less than two years in his life—from the 
heginning of the insurrection in 1297 to the battle of Falkirk— 
does Wallace come before us in the clearest historical light. 
With the exception of one or two glimpses of him that we obtain 
from authentic historical documents, the recorded events of his 
later as of his earlier life rest on no more certain authority than 
that of Blind Harry. 

In his boyhood, according to the usual accounts, he resided 
for some time at Dunipace, in Stirlingshire, with an uncle, who 
is styled “ parson ” of the place. By this uncle he was partially 
educated, and from him he imbibed an enthusiastic love of 
liberty. His education was continued at Dundee, where he made 
the acquaintance of John Blair. On account of an incident that 
happened at Dundee—his slaughter of a young Englishman 
named Selby, for an insult offered to him—he is said to have 
been outlawed, and so driven into rebellion against the English. 
Betaking himself to the wilds of the country, he gradually 
gathered round him a body of desperate men whom he led in 
various attacks upon the English. In consequence of the success 
of these early enterprises his following largely increased, several 
of the more patriotic nobles—including the steward of Scotland, 
Sir Andrew Moray, Sir John de Graham, Douglas the Hardy, 
Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, and others—having joined him. 
His insurrection now hccame more open and pronounced, and 
his enterprises of greater importance. An attack was made 
upon the English justiciar, Ormshy, who was holding his court at 
Scone. The justiciar himself escaped, but many of his followers 
were captured or slain. The burning of the Barns of Ayr, the 
quarters of English soldiers, in revenge for the treacherous 
slaughter of his uncle, Sir Ronald Crawford, and other Scottish 
nohlemen, followed. The success of these exploits induced the 
English king to take measures for staying the insurrection. A 
large army, under the command of Sir Henry Percy and Sir 
Rohert Clifford, was sent against the insurgents, and came u£ 
with them at Irvine. Dissensions broke out among the Scottish 
leaders, and all Wallace’s titled friends left him and made sub¬ 
mission to Edward, except the ever faithful Sir Andrew Moray. 
The treaty of Irvine, by which these Scottish nobles agreed to 
acknowledge Edward as their sovereign lord, is printed in 
Rymer’s Foedera. It is dated the 9th of July 1297, and is the 
first public document in which the name of Sir William Wallace 
occurs. Wallace retired to the north, and although deserted by 
the harons was soon at the head of a large army. The vigour 
and success of his operations was such that in a short time he 
succeeded in recovering almost all the fortresses held by the 
English to the north of the Forth. ■ He had begun the siege of 
Dundee when he received information that an English army, led 
by the earl of Surrey and Cressingham the treasurer, was on its 
march northward. Leaving the citizens of Dundee to continue 
the siege of the castle, he made a rapid march to Stirling. En¬ 
camping in the neighbourhood of the Ahbey Craig—on which 
now stands the national monument to his memory—he watched 
the passage of the Forth. After an unsuccessful attempt to bring 
Wallace to terms, the English commander, on the morning of 
the nth of September 1297, began to cross the bridge. When 
about one half of his army had crossed, and while they were still 
in disorder, they were attacked with such fury by Wallace, that 
almost all—Cressingham among the number—were slain, or 
driven into the river and drowned. Those on the south side of 
the river were seized with panic and fled tumultuously, having 
first set fire to the bridge. The Scots, however, crossed by a ford, 
and continued the pursuit of the enemy as far as Berwick. Sir 
Andrew Moray fell in this battle. The results of it were im¬ 
portant. The English were everywhere driven from Scotland. 
To increase the alarm of the English, as well as to relieve the 
famine which then prevailed, Wallace organized a great raid into 
the north of England, in Ihe course of which he devastated the 
country to the gates of Newcastle. On his return he was elected 
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guardian of the kingdom. In this office he set himself to re¬ 
organize the army and to regulate the affairs of the country. 
His measures were marked by much wisdom and vigour, and for 
a short time succeeded in securing order, even in the face of the 
jealousy and opposition of the nobles. Edward was in Flanders 
when the news of this successful revolt reached him. He hastened 
home, and at the head of a great army entered Scotland in July 
i2p8. Wallace was obliged to adopt the only plan of campaign 


WALLACE, WILLIAM (2768-1843), Scottish mathematician, 
was born on the 23rd of September 1768 at Dysart in Fifeshire, 
where he received his school education. In 1784 his family 
removed to Edinburgh, where he himself was set to learn the 
trade of a bookbinder; but his taste for mathematics had 
already developed itself, and he made such use of his leisure 
hours that before the completion of his apprenticeship he had 
made considerable acquirements in geometry, algebra and 
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(1861), Lone’s Triumph (1862) and The 
He also published a number of compositic 
Vincent Wallace was a cultivated man 1 
musician, whose Marilana still holds the s 


WALLACK, JAMES WILLIAM (c. 1794-1864), Anglo- 

American actor and manager, was born in London, his parents 
being actors. He made his firs^ stage appearance at Drury 
Lane in 1807. After three years in Dublin he was again at 
Drury Lane until he went to America in 1818. He settled in 
New York permanently in 1S52, the first Wallack’s theatre being 
an old one renamed at the corner of Broome Street and Broad¬ 
way. The second, at 13th Street and Broadway, he built him¬ 
self. Wallack was an actor of the old school. Thackeray praises 
his Shylock, Joseph Jefferson his Don Caesar de Bazan. He 
married the daughter (d. 1851) of John Henry Johnstone (1749- 
1828), a popular tenor and stage Irishman. Their son, Jchn 
Lester Wallace (1820-1888), was born in New York on the 
1st of January 1820. At one time in the English army, then on 
the Dublin and London stage, he made his first stage appearance 
in New York in 1847 under the name of John Lester as Sir Charles 


Street and Broadway. His greatest successes were as Charles 
Surface, as Benedick, and especially as Elliot Grey in his own 
play Rosedale, and similar light comedy and romantic parts, lor 
which his fascinating manners and handsome person well fitted 
him. He married a sister (d. 1909) of Sir John Millais. He wrote 
his own Memories of Fifty Years. 

WALLAROO, a seaport of Daly county, South Australia, 
situated in Wallaroo Bay, on the Spencer Gulf, 123 m. by rail 
N.VV. by N. of Adelaide. It is connected by rail with the cele¬ 
brated Wallaroo copper mines (near Kadina, at a distance of 
6 m. from the port). At Wallaroo Bay are the largest smelting 
works in the state, ranking among the largest in the world. 
Gold, silver and concentrated ores are received from other 
parts of the continent and from Tasmania for smelting at these 
works, which have ample facilities for shipment. Population of 
town (1901) 2920; of town and mines, 4866. 

WALLASEY, an urban district in the Wirral parliamentary 
division of Cheshire, England, 2 m. N.W. of Birkenhead, of 


born; (1910 census) 19,364. Walla Walla is served by the 
Northern Pacific and the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co.’s 
(Union Pacific) railways, and by an inteiurban electric line. 
In the city are a state penitentiary, Port Walla Walla (a U.S. 
cavalry post), a Federal Land Office, a Young Men’s Christian 
Association building, a Carnegie library, the State Odd Fellows’ 
Home, and the Stubblefield Home for Widows and Orphans. 
Sessions of Federal District and Circuit courts are held here. 
Walla Walla is the seat of Whitman College (chartered, 1859; 
opened, 1866; rechartered, 1883), originally Congregational, but 
now non-sectarian, which was founded by the Rev. Cushing 
Eells and was named in honour of Marcus Whitman, and includes 
a college, a conservatory of music and a preparatory academy, 
and occupies a campus of 30 acres; and of Walla Walla College 
(Adventist). Here are also St Paul’s School (Protestant Episco¬ 
pal) for girls, and St Vincent’s Academy for girls and De La Salle 
Academy for boys (both Roman Catholic). The city is situated 
in a farming (especially wheat-growing), stock-raising and fruit¬ 
growing region, is a distributing centre for the adjacent territory 
in Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and has a large wholesale 
business. Among its manufactures are flour and grist-mill 
products, agricultural implements, lumber, foundry and machine- 
shop products, leather and malted liquors. The value of the 
factory product in 1905 was $1,485,791, 54-1% more than in 
1900. The municipality owns its waterworks. In 1836 the 
famous missionary, Marcus Whitman, established at Waiilatpu, 
about 5 m. W. of the present Walla Walla, a mission of the 
American Board (Congregational), which in 1847 was broken up 
by an Indian attack, Whitman, his wife and twelve others 


WALL-COVERINGS. The present article deals with this 
subject (see Mural Decoration for art and archaeology) from 
the practical point of view in connexion with house-furnishing. 
In selecting a wall-covering, the chief factors to be borne in mind 
are the conditions of the room, viz. the use to which it is to be put, 
and its lighting, aspect and outlook. 

Marble is one of the most beautiful materials that can be chosen for 
covering a wall. The variety of its natural markings and colour 


tly by machinery; the saws used are flat strips of steel J*?' 

in the frame of a machine and worked to and fro, sand aaing. 

water being constantly supplied to assist in the work of cutting, 
uldings are worked to the desired profile by rapidly revolving 


bronze. A cement made of pi 
the proportion of two parts tc 
plaster, especially if new, is 1 


At the Conquest Wallasey formed part of the poss 
Robert de Rhuddlan, and on his decease became part of 
Halton. In the reign of Elizabeth it had a small port, 
there belonged three barques and fourteen men. In 
manor was possessed by the earl of Derby, but various p 
wards became alienated. For a considerable time the h 
held on what was then a common had considerable r, 
but they were discontinued in 1760. At these races tl 
Monmouth, son of Charles II., once rode his own horsi 
the plate. 
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_ __ be purchased. Having 

h the niatwiah* It^is*^ 8 plrashg walk 


trouble and without any danger of its sagging. When the cement has 
properly set, the paper is washed off from the face of the work. 

Much improvement has been effected in the design and manu¬ 
facture of wall-tiles. Especially has the design of tiles reached a very 
ra high level of excellence, and as a material which combines 

* the qualities of being hard in wear, durable,damp-resist¬ 
ing and easily washable, with beauty of design, colouring and surface, 
tiling may perhaps be placed next in order of merit as a wall-covering 
to mosaic. A thin, opaque glass material, manufactured under 
various trade names, is now much used, especially for tiling existing 
walls. It has all the sanitary qualities of tiles, but is perhaps 
somewhat more fragile and liable to be damaged under hard wear. 
It is made in opal and other colours and is usually fixed with a 
special cement or mastic which allows for slight movements of 
expansion and contraction. The thickness of the material varies 
with different makers from i to | in. 

Metal sheeting, though somewhat inartistic in appearance, is useful 
where a durable, waterproof and sanitary wall protection is needed, 
M t . and is therefore often used for sculleries, wash-houses and 
sheeting lavatories. Thin sheets of zinc with slightly embossed 
®* patterns and enamelled in colours can be hung upon the 
wall with a composition of white lead (one part) and whiting (two 
parts) mixed to a thick paste with varnish or gold size. Sheets 
of iron or steel can be more elaborately embossed and fixed to 
the wall with nails or screw's; they are either previously enamelled 
or are painted after being fixed. They are used more for ceilings than 
for wall-coverings, but are adapted for use in either position. 

Tapestry of good design and workmanship is a really beautiful 
wall-covering. It is usually hung upon frames fitted to the wall, 
_ . and may either cover the entire wall surface or be fixed 

Tapestry . Jn thc form of pane i St friezes, dados or fillings. It is not 
at all a sanitary covering, for it harbours a very large quantity of 

to brocades^ of silk and damask. ^ ^These material/are of a delicate 

Substitutes for these materials on stout paper and on cotton are made 
with a prepared back to facilitate pasting and hanging, and are a very 
good imitation of the better material. 

A coarse canvas, specially prepared with a smooth back for pasting, 

and stained in several plain colours, -- 1 - 1 - J u ~-~ 

a rough surface it rr* 11_ - ■* 

brushed off without 
covering, which will stand hard l 
ground Tor pictures and furniture. 

The term “ wall-paper ” embraces a very large variety of materials 
of many kinds, designs and qualities, ranging from the cheapest 
w „ machine-printed papers of the most flimsy description and 

* often hideous design, to the Japanese and similar leather 
**** ' papers, skilfully modelled in relief and richly decorated in 
gold and colours. The design of the paper, of whatever description 
it may be, should preferably be of a conventional pattern, unob¬ 
trusive and restful to the eye, and presenting no strong contrasts of 
colour. The wall must be treated as a background, consisting of a 
plane surface, and no attempt made to introduce a pictorial element 
into the decoration. The wall surface, regarded from the paper- 
hanger’s point of view, is often divided into three sections, the dado 
or base, the field or filling, and the frieze at the top immediately 
beneath the comice. This subdivision is not always adhered to, and 
a wall may^be papered uniformly all over its surface ,or may consist 

case of the frieze and filling, with a wood picture rail, and between the 
filling and dado with a moulded dado or chair rail. 

Wall-papers may be printed either in distemper colours or , 
colours, and the patterns upon them are printed either by hand 
by machine. There are also self-coloured papers which have differe__ 
kinds of surface finish, and with some of these a pattern is formed 
by contrasting a smooth with a rough or granulated surface or vice 
versa. Typical of such papers are the ingrain papers , which have the 
colour penetrating through their substance. Plain filling papers are 

often used in conjunction with a boldly designed and sf- 1 - 

coloured frieze of considerable depth. The dado is either of 
plain paper or of an unobtrusive pattern. Often the^fillin^ i:^ 

printed in oil colours can be sized and varnished, and when treated 
in this way can be washed repeatedly and are very durable. This 
treatment gives an unpleasant glazed surface to the wall, but in 
spite of this it is often adopted for bathrooms, kitchens and in similar 
positions, because it is economical. 

The best papers are printed from blocks manipulated by hai 
The pattern, or as much of it as is to be printed in one colour, 
carved upon a pear-wood board, small and delicate members being 
represented by strips and dots of copper inserted in the block. 
With large blocks a treadle and pulley arrangement gives the work¬ 
man assistance in applying and removing thc pattern, which is first 
fed with colour by being pressed on a felt blanket soaked in pigment 
and then applied to the surface of the paper to be decorated. One 
tint is applied at a time, and this when dry is followed by others 
necessary to complete the design. This drying of the previous colour 
ensures sharoness of outline and accuracy of colour. Designs 


through the perforati 

The cheaper wall-papers ar< 
ide to travel round a large 
print 5 ng cyli 


_thick colour applied 

a stiff brush. 

: printed by machinery. The paper is 
— arum around which are grouped the 
with its separate inking roller to supply the 
. On each of the wooden printing rollers is 


printed n one colour. It is a difficult and tedious matter to get a 
the rollei to work together to form one perfect pattern, and when 
printing iu several colours it may take a skilled workman a week or 
, « — - *, i_r_ -1_;__ -iarge quantity of paper being 


....... his machine, a „ „ , , 

spoilt during the process. 

The colours used for hand-printed work, whether applied w 
^’-^ks or stencil plates, are much thicker in consistency than those 
... machine work. One advantage of hand-worked paper is the 
comparative ease with which a paper can be matched even after it 
has gone out of stock. At a slight extra cost the manufacturer will 
print a few pieces for his custcwner from the blocks he has retained. 
With machine-printed paper this, from a practical point of view, 
is impossible, for it would necessitate the printer’s going through the 
long and costly process of “ setting ” the machine. 

Wall-papers are sold in rolls called “ pieces.” In England the 
standard size for a piece of paper is 12 yds. long and 21 in. wide. 
The printed surface is only 20 in. in width, as a margin of half an inch 
is left on each edge. One or both of these plain margins must be 
removed prior to hanging. French wall-papers are 9 yds. long and 
~ * ide and only contain 4O5 sq. ft. compared with 63 ft. in f 


Mvenfh^nu^beadVrtoTlLwforwast-SnmatehfngpatternsLTrf 
odd lengths. If French papers are to be used the division should be 

pHn?ed e surf°ace mVch rol^ThTsurfacc"^The'waU should before 
papering be carefully prepared so as to be quite smooth and regular. 
If the wall has been previously papered it should be stripped, and 
any irregularities filled in with stopping. To remove varnished paper 

wall the colour chosen should be capable oFwrth standing the bleaching 
action of the lime in the plaster. Greens, blues and pinks especially 
are affected in this manner. For heavy papers glue paste should be 
used. Papering which has become dirty may be effectually cleaned 
with new bread or stiff dough; when gently rubbed over the surface 
in one direction this speedily removes thc dirt. When the wall is 
damp, tinfoil, gitch-coated paper or Willesden waterproofed paper 

by*the " ‘ ' PaPer *° ’’ reVCnt ^ fr ° m faeCOmm * (J da g , T a .r 

WALLENSTEIN (properly Waldstein), ALBRECHT 
WENZEL EUSEBIUS VON, duke of Friedland, Sagan and 
Mecklenburg (1583-16.34), German soldier and statesman, 
was born of a noble but by no means wealthy or influential 
family at Herrmanic, Bohemia, on the 15th of September 1583. 
His parents were Lutherans, and in early youth he attended the 
school of the Brothers of the Common Life at Koschumberg. 
After the death of his parents he was sent by his uncle, Slawata, 
to the Jesuit college of nobles at Olmiitz, after which he pro¬ 
fessed, but hardly accepted, the Roman Catholic faith. In 
1599 he went to the university of Altdorf, which he had to leave 
in consequence of some boyish follies. Afterwards he studied at 
Bologna and Padua, and visited many places in southern and 
western Europe. While in Padua he gave much attention to 
astrology, and during the rest of his life he never wavered in 
the conviction that he might trust to the stars for indications as 
to his destiny. For some time Wallenstein served in the army 
of the emperor Rudolph II. in Hungary, which was commanded 
by a methodical professional soldier, Giorgio Basta. His personal 
gallantry at the siege of Gran won for him a company without 
purchase. In 1606 he returned to Bohemia, and soon afterwards 
he married an elderly widow, Lucretia Nikossie von Landeck, 
whose great estates in Moravia he inherited after her death in 
1614. His new wealth enabled him to offer two hundred horse, 
splendidly equipped, to the archduke Ferdinand for his war with 
Venice in 1617. Wallenstein commanded them in person, and 
from that time he enjoyed both favour at court and popularity 
in the army. His wealth and influence were further increased 
by his marriage with Isabella Katharina, daughter of Count 
Harrach, a confidential adviser of the emperor Matthias. 

In the disturbances which broke out in Bohemia in 1618 and 
, proved to be the beginning of the Thirty Years' War, advances 
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were made to Wallenstein hy the revolutionary party; but he 
preferred to associate himself with the imperial cause, and he 
carried off the treasure-chest of the Moravian estates to Vienna, 
part of its contents being given him for the equipment of a regi¬ 
ment of cuirassiers. At the head of this regiment Wallenstein 

He was not present at the battle of the Weisser Berg, but he did 
brilliant service as second-in-command of the army which opposed 
Gabriel Bethlen in Moravia, and recovered his estates which the 
nationalists had seized. The battle of the Weisser Berg placed 
Bohemia at the mercy of the emperor Ferdinand, and Wallenstein 
turned the prevailing confusion to his own advantage. He 
secured the great estates belonging to his mother’s family, and 
the emperor sold to him on easy terms vast tracts of confiscated 
lands. His possessions he was allowed to form into a territory 
called Friediand, and he was raised in 1622 to the rank of an 
imperial count palatine, in 1623 to that of a prince. In 1625 

skill and success against Gabriel Bethlen, and so enhanced his 
reputation at the dark moment when Vienna was in peril and the 
emperor’s general Buquoy dead on the field of battle. At this 
stage in his life the enigma of his personality is complicated by 
the fact that he was not only the cold, detached visionary with 
vast ambitions and dreams, but also the model ruler of his 
principality. In everyday matters of administration he displayed 
vigour and foresight. He not only placed the administration of 
justice on a firm basis and founded schools, but by many wise 
measures developed agriculture and mining and manufacturing 

ambition and his authority a pomp and refinement in his court 
which contrasted forcibly with the way of life of the smaller 
established rulers. 

When the war against the Bohemians had become a wide¬ 
spread conflagration, Ferdinand found he had no forces to oppose 
to the Danes and the Northern Protestants other than the Army 
of the League, which was not his, but the powerful and inde¬ 
pendent Maximilian’s, instrument. Wallenstein saw his oppor¬ 
tunity and early in 1626 he offered to raise not a regiment or two, 
but a whole army for the imperial service. After some negotia¬ 
tions the offer was accepted, the understanding being that the 

might occupy. Wallenstein’s popularity soon brought great 
numbers of recruits to his standard. He soon found himself 
at the head of 30,000 (not long afterwards of 50,000) men. The 
campaigns of this army in 1625, 1626 and 1627, against Mansfeld, 
the Northern Protestants and Gabriel Bethlen, are described 
under Thirty Years’ War. 

Having established peace in Hungary, Wallenstein proceeded, 
in 1627, to clear Silesia of some remnants of Mansfeld’s army; 
and at this time he bought from the emperor the duchy of Sagan, 
his outlay in the conduct of the war being taken into account in 
the conclusion of the bargain. He then joined Tilly in the 
struggle with Christian IV., and afterwards took possession of the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, which was granted to him in reward for his 
services, the hereditary dukes being displaced on the ground that 
they had helped the Danish king. He failed to capture Stralsund, 
which he besieged for several months in 1628. This important 
reverse caused him bitter disappointment, for he had hoped 
that by obtaining free access to the Baltic he might be able to 
make the emperor as supreme at sea as he seemed to be on land. 
It was a part of Wallenstein’s scheme of German unity that he 
should obtain possession of the Hanseatic towns, and through 
them destroy or at least defy the naval power of the Scandinavian 
kingdom, the Netherlands and England. This plan was com¬ 
pletely frustrated by the resistance of Stralsund, and even 
more by the emperor’s “ Edict of Restitution ” that not only 
rallied against him all the Protestants but brought in a great 
soldier and a model army, Gustavus and the Swedes. 

At the same time the victory of the principles of the League 
involved the fall of Wallenstein's influence. By his ambitions, his 
high dreams of unity and the incessant exactions of his army, he 
had made for himself a host of enemies. He was reported to have 
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spoken of the arrogance of the princes, and it appeared prohahle 
that he would try to bring them, Catholics and Protestants 
alike, into rigid subjection to the crown. Again and again 
the emperor was advised to dismiss him. Ferdinand was very 
unwilling to part with one who had served him so well; but the 

native, and in September g Q f that year envoys were sent to 
Wallenstein to announce his removal. Had the emperor declined 
to take this course, the princes would probably have combined 
against him; and the result would have been a civil war even 
more serious than that which had already brought so many 
disasters upon the country. Wallenstein perfectly understood 
this, and he therefore accepted the emperor’s decision calmly, 

of his duchy of Friediand. There, and at his palace in Prague, 
he lived in au atmosphere of mysterious magnificence, the rumours 
of which penetrated all Germany. The enigma of his projects 
was intensified, and the princes who had secured his disgrace 
became more suspicious than ever. But ere long the emperor was 
forced by events to call him into the field again. 

Shortly before the dismissal of Wallenstein, Gustavus Adolphus 

far more formidable than the enemies with whom the emperor 
had yet had to contend. Tilly was defeated at Breitenfeld and on 
the Lech, where he received a mortal wound, and Gustavus 
advanced to Munich, while Bohemia was occupied by his allies 
the Saxons. The emperor entreated Wallenstein to come once 
more to his aid. Wallenstein at first declined; he had, indeed, 
been secretly negotiating with Gustavus Adolphus, in the hope 
of destroying the League and its projects and of building his 
new Germany without French assistance. However, he accepted 
Ferdinand’s offers, and in the spring of 1632 he raised a fresh 
army as streng as the first within a few weeks and took the field. 
This army was placed absolutely under his control, so that he 
assumed the position of an independent prince rather than of a 
subject. His first aim was to drive the Saxons from Bohemia— 
an object which he accomplished without serious difficulty. 
Then he advanced against Gustavus Adolphus, whom he opposed 
near Nuremberg and after the battle of the Alte Veste dislodged. 
In November came the great battle of Liitzen (?.t>.), in which 
the imperialists were defeated, but Gustavus Adolphus was 
killed. 

To Ihe dismay of Ferdinand, Wallenstein made no use of the 
opportunity provided for him by the death of the Swedish king, 
but withdrew to winter quarters in Bohemia. In the campaign 
of 1633 much astonishment was caused by his apparent unwilling¬ 
ness to attack the enemy. He was in fact preparing to desert the 
emperor. In the war against the Saxons he had offered them as 
terms of peace the revocation of the Edict. Religious toleration 
and the destruction of the separatist regime, as well as not 
inconsiderable aggrandisements for his own power, formed his 
programme, so far as historians have been able to reconstruct it, 
and becoming convinced from Ferdinand’s obstinacy that the 
Edict would never be rescinded, he began to prepare to “ force 
a just peace on the emperor in the interests of united Germany.” 
With this object be entered into negotiations with Saxony, 
Brandenburg, Sweden and France. He had vast and vague 
schemes for the reorganization of the entire constitutional system 
of the empire, and he himself was to have supreme authority 
in determining the political destinies of his country. But as the 
mere commander of mercenaries he was trusted by no one, and 
could only play the part of Cassandra to the end. 

irritated by the distrust excited by his proposals, and anxious 
to make his power felt, he at last assumed the offensive against 
the Swedes and Saxons, winning his last victory at Steinau on 
the Oder in October. He then resumed the negotiations. In 
December he retired with his army to Bohemia, fixing his head¬ 
quarters at Pilsen. It had soon been suspected in Vienna that 
Wallenstein was playing a double part, and the emperor, en¬ 
couraged by the Spaniards at his court, anxiously sought for 
means of getting rid of him. Wallenstein was well aware of the 
designs formed against him, but displayed little energy in his 
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attempts to thwart them. This was due in part, no doubt, to ill- 
health, in part to the fact that he trusted to the assurances of his 
astrologer, Battista Seni. He also felt confident that when the 

the decision would he in his own favour. 

His principal officers assembled around him at a banquet on 
the 12th January 1634, when he submitted to them a declaration 
to the effect that they would remain true to him. This declara¬ 
tion they signed. More than a month later a second paper was 
signed; but on this occasion the officers’ expression of loyalty to 
their general was associated with an equally emphatic expression 
of loyalty to their emperor. By this time Wallenstein had learned 
that he must act warily. On the 24th of January the emperor 
had signed a secret patent removing him from his command, 
and imperial agents had been labouring to undermine Wallen¬ 
stein’s influence. On the 7th two of his officers, Piccolomini and 
Aldringer, had intended to seize him at Pilsen; but finding the 
troops there loyal to their general, they had kept quiet. But 
a patent charging Wallenstein and two of his officers with high 
treason, and naming the gcneralswho were to assume the supreme 
command of the army, was signed on the 18th of February, and 
published in Prague. 

When Wallenstein heard of the publication of this patent 
and of the refusal of the garrison of Prague to take his orders, 
he realized the full extent of his danger, and on the 23rd of 
February', accompanied by his most intimate friends, and 
guarded by about 1000 men, he went from Pilsen to Eger, hoping 
to meet the Swedes under Duke Bernhard, who, at last convinced 
of his sincerity, were marching to join him. After the arrival of 
the party at Eger, Colonel C-ordon, the commandant, and 
Colonels Butler and Leslie agreed to rid the emperor of his 
enemy. On the evening of the 25th of February Wallenstein’s 
supporters Illo, Kinsky, Terzky and Neumann were received at 
a banquet by the three colonels, and then murdered. Butler, 

house where Wallenstein was staying, and broke into his room. 

Wallenstein was buried at Gitschin, but in 1732 the remains were 
removed to the castle chapel of Munchengratz. 

No direct orders for the murder had been issued, but it was well 
understood that tidings of his death would be welcome at court. 
The murderers were handsomely rewarded, and their deed was 
commended as an act of justice. 



WALLER, EDMUND (1606-1687), English poet, was tbe 
eldest son of Robert Waller of Coleshill (then in Herts, now in 
Buckinghamshire) and Anne Hampden, his wife. He was first 
cousin to the celebrated patriot John Hampden. He was bom 
on the gth of March 1606, and baptized in the parish church of 
Amersham. Early in his childhood bis father sold his house 


at Coleshill and migrated to Beaconsfield. Of Waller’s early 
education all we know is his own account that he “ was bred 
under several ill, dull and ignorant schoolmasters, till he went to 
Mr Dobson at Wickham, who was a good schoolmaster and had 
been an Eton scholar.” His father died in 1616, and the future 
poet’s mother, a lady of rare force of character, sent him to Eton 
and to Cambridge. He was admitted a fellow-commoner of 
King’s College on the 22nd of March 1620. lie left without a 
degree, and it is believed that in 1621, at the age of only sixteen, 
he sat as member for Agmondesham (Amersham) in the last 
parliament of James I. Clarendon says that Waller was “ nursed 
in parliaments.” In that of 1624 he represented Ilchcster, and 
in the first of Charles I. Chipping Wycombe. The first act by 
which Waller distinguished himself, however, was his surreptitious 
marriage with a wealthy ward of the Court of Aldermen, in 1631. 
He was brought before the Star Chamber for this offence, and 
heavily fined. But his own fortune was large, and all his fife 
Waller was a wealthy man. After bearing him a son and a 
daughter at Beaconsfield, Mrs Waller died in 1634. It was about 
this time that the poet was elected into Falkland’s “ Club.” 

It is supposed that about 1635 he met Lady Dorothy Sidney, 
eldest daughter of the earl of Leicester, who was then eighteen 
years of age. He formed a romantic passion for this girl, whom 
he celebrated under the name of Sacharissa. She rejected 
him, and married Lord Spencer in 1639. Disappointment, it is 
said, rendered Waller for a time insane, but this may well be 
doubted. He wrote, a t all events, a long, graceful and eminently 

In 1640 Waller was once more M.P. for Amersham, and made 
certain speeches which attracted wide attention; later, in the 
Long Parliament, he represented St Ives. Waller had hitherto 
supported the party of Pym, but he now left him for the group 
of Falkland and Hyde. His speeches were much admired, and 
were separately princed; they are academic exercises very 
carefully prepared. Clarendon says that Waller spoke “ upon all 
occasions with great sharpness and freedom.” An extraordinary 
and obscure conspiracy against Parliament, in favour of the king, 
which is known as “ Waller’s Plot,” occupied the spring of 1643, 

the terror of discovery, Waller was accused of displaying a very 
mean poltroonery, and of confessing “ whatever he had said, 
heard, thought or seen, and all that he knew . . or suspected 
of others.” He certainly cut a poor figure by the side of those of 
his companions who died for their opinions. Waller was called 
before the bar of the House in July, and made an abject speech 
of recantation. His life was spared and he was committed to the 
Tower, whence, on paying a fine of £10,000, he was released and 
banished the realm in November 1643. He married a second wife, 
Mary Bracey of Thame, and went over to Calais, afterwards 
taking up his residence at Rouen. In 1645 the Poems of Waller 
were first published in London, in three different editions; there 
has been much discussion of the order and respective authority of 
these issues, but nothing is decidedly known. Many of the lyrics 
were already set to music by Henry Lawes. In 1646 Waller 
travelled with Evelyn in Switzerland and Italy. During the 
worst period of the exile Waller managed to “ keep a table ” 
for the Royalists in Paris, although hi order to do so he was 
obliged to sell his wife’s jewels. At the close of 1651 the House 
of Commons revoked Waller’s sentence of banishment, and he 
was allowed to return to Beaconsfield, where he lived very 
quietly until the Restoration. 

In 1635 he published A Panegyric to mv Lord Protector, and 
was made a Commissioner for Trade a month or two later. He 
followed this up, in 1660, by a poem To the King, upon his 
Majesty’s Happy Return. Being challenged by Charles II. to 
explain why this latter piece was inferior to the eulogy of Crom¬ 
well, the poet smartly replied, “ Sir, we poets never succeed 
so well in writing truth as in fiction.” He entered the House of 
Commons again in 1661, as M.P. for Hastings, and Burnet has 
recorded that for the next quarter of a century “ it was no House 
if Waller was not there.” His sympathies were tolerant and 
kindly, and he constantly defended the Nonconformists. One 
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famous speech of Waller’s was: “ Let us look to our Govern¬ 
ment, fleet and trade, ’tis the best advice the oldest Parliament 
man among you can give you, and so God bless you.” After 
the death of his second wife, in 1677, Waller retired to his house 
called Hall Barn at Beaconsfield, and though he returned to 
London, he became more and more attached to the retirement of 
his woods, '• where, ” he said, “ he found the trees as bare and 
withered as himself.” In 1661 he had published his poem, 
St James’ Park ; in 1664 he had collected his poetical works; 
in 1666 appeared his Instructions to a Painter-, and in 1685 his 
Divine Poems. The final collection of his works is dated 1686, 
but there were further posthumous additions made in 1690. 
Waller bought a cottage at Coleshill, where he was born, meaning 
to die there; “ a stag,” he said, “ when he is hunted, and near 
spent, always returns home.” He actually died, however, at 
Hall Barn, with his children and his grandchildren about him, 
on the 2xst of October 1687, and was buried in woollen (in spite 
of his expressed wish), in the churchyard of Beaconsfield. 

Waller’s lyrics were at one time admired to excess, but 
with the exception of “ Go, lovely Rose ” and one or two 
others, they have greatly lost their charm. He was almost 
destitute of imaginative invention, and his fancy was plain and 
trite. But he resolutely placed himself in the forefront of 
reaction against the violence and “ conceit ” into which the 
baser kind of English poetry was descending. A great deal of 
discussion, some of it absurdly violent in tone, has been expended 
on the question how far Waller was or was not the pioneer in 
introducing the classical couplet into English verse. It is, of 
course, obvious that Waller could not “ introduce ” what had 
been invented, and admirably exemplified, by Chaucer. But 
those who have pointed to smooth distichs employed by poets 
earlier than Waller have not given sufficient attention to the fact 
(exaggerated, doubtless, by critics arguing in the opposite camp) 
that it was he who earliest made writing in the serried couplet 
the habit and the fashion. Waller was writing in the regular 
heroic measure, afterwards carried to so high a perfection 
by Dryden and Pope, as early as 1623 (if not, as has been 
supposed, even in 1621). 

The only critical edition of Waller’s Poetical Works is that edited, 
withacareful biography, by G. Thorn-Drury, in 1893. (E. G.) 

WALLER, LEWIS (i860- ), English actor, was born in 

Spain, his father being a civil engineer. He first appeared on 
the London stage in 1883, at Toole’s, and for some years added 
to his reputation as a capable actor in London and the provinces. 
He came more particularly to the front by a fine performance as 
Buckingham in The Three Musketeers under Mr Beerbohm Tree’s 
management at His Majesty’s in 1895, and soon afterwards 
organized a company of his own, first at the Haymarket and 
afterwards at the Shaftesbury, Imperial, Apollo and other 
theatres. His fine voice and vigorous acting were well suited 
in his memorable production of Henry V., and he had a great 
success with Monsieur Beaucaire and similar plays. His wife, 
Mrs Lewis Waller (Florence West), also became well known as 

ai WALLER, SIR°WILLIAM aC (c eSS i597-i668), English soldier, 
was the son of Sir Thomas Waller, lieutenant of Dover, and was 
born about 1397. He was educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and served in the Venetian army and in the Thirty Years’ War. 
He was knighted in 1622 after taking part in Vere’s expedition 
to the Palatinate. Little is known of his life up to 1640, when 
he hecame member of parliament for Andover. Being a strict 
Presbyterian hy religion, and a member of the opposition in 
politics, he naturally threw himself with the greatest ardour into 
the cause of the parliament when the Civil War broke out in 1642. 
He was at once made a colonel, and conducted to a speedy and 
successful issue the siege of Portsmouth in September; and 
later in the year captured Farnham, Winchester and other 
places in the south-west. At the beginning of 1643 Waller was 
made a major-general and placed in charge of operations in the 
region of Gloucester and Bristol (see Great Rebellion), and 
he concluded his first campaign with a victory at Highnam and 
the capture of Hereford. He was then called upon to oppose the 


advance of Sir Ralph Hopton and the Royalist western army, 
and though more or less defeated in the hard-fought battle of 
Lansdown (near Bath) he shut up the enemy in Devizes. How¬ 
ever, Hopton and a relieving force from Oxford inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat upon Waller’s army at Roundway Down. Hopton 
was Waller’s intimate personal friend, and some correspondence 
passed between the opposing generals, a quotation from which 
(Gardiner, Civil War, i. 168) is given as illustrative of “ the 
temper in which the nobler spirits on either side had entered 
on the war.” “ That great God,” wrote Waller, “ who is the 
searcher of my heart knows with what a sad sense I go upon this 
service, and with what a pcrlect hatred I detest this war without 
an enemy; but I look upon it as sent from God . . . God. . . 
in his good time send us the blessing of peace and in the meantime 
assist us to receive it! We are both upon the stage and must 
act such parts as are assigned us in this tragedy, let us do it in 
a way of honour and without personal animosities.” 

The destruction of his army at Roundway scarcely affected 
Waller’s military reputation, many reproaching Essex, the 
commander-in-chief, for allowing the Oxford royalists to turn 
against Waller. The Londoners, who had called him “ William 
the Conqueror,” recognized his skill and energy so far as willingly 
to raise a new army for him in London and the south-eastern 
counties. But from this point Waller’s career is one of gradual 
disillusionment. His new forces were distinctively local, and, 
like other local troops on both sides, resented long marches and 
hard work far from their own counties. Only at moments of 
imminent danger could they he trusted to do their duty. At 
ordinary times, e.g. at the first siege of Basing House, they 
mutinied in face of the enemy, deserted and even marched home 
in formed bodies under their own officers, and their gallantry 
at critical moments, such as the surprise of Alton in December 
1643 and the recapture of Arundel in January 1644, but partially 
redeemed their general bad conduct. Waller himself, a general 
of the highest skill,—“ the best shifter and chooser of ground ” 
on either side,—was, like Turenne, at his best at the head of a 
small and highly-disciplined regular army. Only a Condo or a 
Cromwell could have enforced discipline and soldierly spirit in 
such men, ill-clad and unpaid as they were, and the only military 
quality lacking to Waller was precisely this supreme personal 
magnetism. In these circumstances affairs went from bad to 
worse. Though successful in stopping Hopton’s second advance 
at Cheriton (March 1644), he was defeated by Charles I. in the war 
of manoeuvre which ended with the action of Cropredy Bridge 
(June), and in the second battle of Newbury in October his 

expeditions were made into the west for the relief of Taunton, 
and in these he had Cromwell as his lieutenant-general. By this 
time the confusion in all the armed forces of the parliament had 
reached such a height that reforms were at last taken in hand. 
The original suggestion of the celebrated “ New Model ” army 
came from Waller, who wrote to the Committee of Both King¬ 
doms (July 2, 1644) to the effect that “ an army compounded 
of these men will never go through with your service, and till 
you have an army merely your own that you may command, 
it is in a manner impossible to do anything of importance.” 
Simultaneously with the New Model came the Self-Denying 
Ordinance, which required all members of parliament to lay down 
their military commands. Waller did so gladly—the more as he 
had already requested to be relieved—and his active military 
career came to an end. But the events of 1643-1644 had done 
more than embitter him. They had combined with his Pres¬ 
byterianism to make him intolerant of all that he conceived 

exercise command himself he was constantly engaged, in and 
out of parliament, in opposing the Independents and the army 
politicians, and supporting the cause of his own religious system, 
and later that of the Presbyterian-Royalist opposition to the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate regime. He was several times 
imprisoned between 1648 and 1659. In the latter year he was 
active in promoting the final negotiations for the restoration of 
Charles II. and reappeared in the House of Commons. He sat 
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in tbe Convention Parliament, but soon retired from political 
life, and he died on the 19th of September 1668. 

See Wood's Athenae Oxomenses, ed. Bliss, iii. 8r2, and two partial 
autobiographies, “ Recollections by General Sir William Waller ” 
(printed in The Poetry of Anna Matilda, 1788), and Vtndteafoon of 
the Character , &c. (1797). 

Sir William Waller's cousin, Sir IIardress Waller (c . 1604- 
1666) was also a parliamentarian of note. Knighted by Charles 
I. in 1629, he gained military experience in serving against the 


the Conquest, and, though burned by Sweyn in 1006, was much 
the largest and most important borough in Berkshire at the time 
of the Domesday Survey. The new castle was so extensive that 
eight houses had been demolished to make room for it; tbe 
market was already in existence, and perhaps also the gild 
merchant, which in a charter of Henry II. is said to date back 
to the reign of the Confessor. In the reign of Henry I. the be¬ 
ginning of decay is marked by the inability of the town “ through 
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him in possession of a handsome fortune. In 1645 he attended . 
those scientific meetings which led to the establishment of the , 
Royal Society. When the Independents obtained the superiority 
Wallis adhered to the Solemn League and Covenant. The 
living of St. Gabriel he exchanged for that of St Martin, Iron¬ 
monger Lane; and, as rector of that parish, he in 1648 sub¬ 
scribed the Remonstrance against putting Charles I. to death. 
Notwithstanding this act of opposition, he was in June 1649 
appointed Savilian professor of geometry at Oxford. In 1654 
he there took the degree of D.D., and four years later succeeded 


curvilineoru.n quadraturam a 
blemata " (1655); “ Eclipsis si 
Aug. 1654" (1655); " Tractati 
de cissoide et de curvarum t 


lontucla oil the ground of its unfairness as against the 
;ebraistsand also Franciscus Vietaand Rend Descartes 
f Harriot; but Augustus De Morgan, while admitting 
to it considerable merit. The symbol for infinity, 00, 


WALLIS ARCHIPELAGO, Uvea, or Uea, a group of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, N.E. of Fiji, about 13 0 S., 176“ W , with 
a land area of 40 sq. m., belonging to France. It was placed 
under the F’rench protectorate on the 5th of April 1887, and 
connected for administrative purposes with New Caledonia 
by decree of the 27th of November 1888. There is a French 
Resident in the islands, which are connected by a regular service 
with Noumea, New Caledonia. The principal islands are Uvea, 
of volcanic formation and surrounded with coral, and Nukuatea. 
The islands were discovered by Samuel Wallis in 1767, and it 
was a missionary, Father Bataillon. who in 1837 first brought 
the influence of France to hear on the natives. These, about 
4500 in number, are of Polynesian race, gentle and industrious. 
The trade of the islands is mainly with Samoa, whence cottons 
1 and iron goods are imported, and to which copra and roots are 
: exported. The Horne Islands (Fotuna and Alofa), S.W. of the 
Wallis Islands, were discovered by Jacob Lemaire and Willem 

■ Cornelis Schouten in 1616, and placed under the French pro- 
' tectorate by decree of the 16th of February 1888. They have 
| 1500 inhabitants. 

WALLCN, HENRI ALEXANDRE (1812-1904), French 
; historian and statesman, was born at Valenciennes on the 23rd 
, of December 1812. Devoting himself to a literary career, he 
. became in 1840 professor at the licole Normale Superieure under 
i the patronage of Guizot, whom he succeeded as professor at the 
; Faculte dcs Lettres in 1846. His works on slavery in the French 
. colonies (1847) and on slavery in antiquity (1848; new edition 
! in 3 vols., 1S79) led to his being placed, after the Revolution 
j of 1848, on a commission for the regulation of labour in the 
1 French colonial possessions, and in November 1849 he was 
s elected to the Legislative Assembly by the department of the 
, Nord. He resigned in 1850, disapproving of the measure for 

> the restriction of the suffrage adopted by the majority. In the 

> same year he was elected a member of the Academie des In- 

, Under the empire he witndrew altogether from political life, 

! history and with historical writings, the most original of which 
P is a biography, Richard II, tpisode de la rivaliti de la France 
. et de I'Anglcierre (2 vols., 1864). Although remaining a re- 
i publican, he exhibited decided clerical leanings in his Jeanne 
; d’Arc (2 vols., i860; 2nd ed., 1875); La Vie de Notre Seigneur 

■ Hsus (1865)—a reply to the Vie de Jesus of E. Renan; and Saint 
\ Louis et son temps (1871; 4th ed., iSg2), which still ranks among 
- hagiographiral works. Returning to politics after the Franco- 
1 German War, Wallon was re-elected by the department of the 
5 Nord in 1871, took an active part in the proceedings of the 

Assembly, and finally immortalized himself by carrying his 
s proposition for the establishment of the Republic with a presi- 
: dent elected for seven years, and then eligible for re-election, 
which, after violent debates, was adopted by the Assembly 
. on the 30th of January 1875. “ Ma proposition,” he declared, 
; “ ne proclame pas la Republique, elle la fait.” Upon the defini- 

: live establishment of the Republic, Wallon became Minister of 
; Public Instruction, and effected many useful reforms, but his 

r and he retired in May 1876. He had been chosen a life senator 
! in December 1875. Returning to his historical studies, Wallon 
l produced four works of great importance, though less from 
’ his part in them as author than from the documents which 
’ 1 accompanied them: La Terrcur (1873); Histoire du tribunal 
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■e de Paris avcc le journal de ses acles (6 vols., 
1880-1882); La Revolution du ji mai et le fedbralisme m jypj 
(2 vols., 1886); Les Rlpresentants du peuple cn mission et la 
justice rlvolutionnaire dans les dtpartements (5 vols., 1880-1890). 
Besides these he published a number of articles in the Journal 
des savants', for many years he wrote the history of the Aca- 
d6mie des Inscriptions in the collection of Memoirs of this 
Academy, and he composed ohituary notices of his colleagues, 
whieh were inserted in the Bulletin. He died at Baris on the 
13th of Novemher 1904. 

WALLOONS ( Wallons , from a common Teut. word meaning 
“ foreign,” cf. Ger. welsch, Du. waalsch, Eng. Welsh), a people 
akin to the French, but forming a separate branch of the Romance 
race, inhabiting the Belgian provinces of Ilainaut, Namur, 
Liege, parts of Luxemburg and southern Brabant, parts of the 
French departments of Nord and Ardennes, and a few villages 
in the neighbourhood of Malmedy in Rhenish Prussia. The 
Walloons are descended from the ancient Gallie Belgi, with an 
admixture of Roman elements. They are in general charac¬ 
terized by greater vivacity and adaptability than their Flemish 
neighbours, while they excel their French neighbours in en- 

at between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000. The Walloon dialect is 
a distinct branch of the Romance languages, with some ad¬ 
mixture of Flemish and Low German. It w T as used as a literary 
language until the 15th century, when it began to be assimilate ' 
to French, by w' ' ' ' 


„ J‘, De Vorigine des Wallons (Liege, 1852), Vocabulaire 

nums wallons, &c. (2nd ed., 1857), and Did. etymol. de la langue 
wallonnc (t. i. and li., 1845-1851; t. iii., byScheler, 1880) ; J. Dejardin, 
Dirt, des “ spots’ 1 ou proverhes^ wallons^ (18G3); Van der Kindere, 

Le Jiarrand, le Wallon jifc. (Liege, 1889)^; M. Wilmotte^Le Wallon, 

^mlsks, iit)2)! Ure (BrUisels ’ l893) ’ Monseur ' Le FoMore 01 


Walloon Literature. —In medieval times various local 
documents in prose and verse were written hy inhabitants of 
Liege and its diocese in a dialect of French whieh contained many 
Walloon words and phrases. It is supposed that as early as the 

songs which are now lost, unless echoes of them are preserved in 
the curious Nolls, partly in French, partly in patois, which were 
orally collected by M. Doutrepont and published in 1888. Several 
Flemish works in old French, containing Walloon expressions, 
and in particular the so-called Polme moral of the 13th century, 
have been claimed as precursors of a local literature, but they 
are really to be considered as composed in French with a certain 
admixture of Liegeois nhrases. The earliest existing specimen of 
pure Walloon literature is the Ode in praise of Liege, dated 1620, 
and attributed to Mathias Navaeus; this was first printed in 
1857 in the transactions of the Societfi Liegeoise. Except a few 
very flat popular songs, there is nothing more until the end of 
the 17th century, when we find Lis Aiwes di Tongue (The Waters 
of Tongres), an amusing lyrical satire on the pretensions of that 
town to be considered a Roman spa. Fifty years later the 
opening of a popular theatre at Liege led to the creation of a 
class of farces, written in Walloon; of these Li Voege di Chatid- 
fontaine (The Journey to Chaudfontaine) (1757), by Jean Noel 
Hamal, has considerable humour and vigour in its rhymed 
dialogue. Other successful comedies were Li Fiesse di Hoiite s’i 
plou, Li Ligeois 6gagi, and, above all, Lis Hypocondes, the 

This diverting farce describes the adventures of a party of mock- 
invalids, who pursue a series of intrigues at a spa. This class of 
dramatic literature closed with Li Malignant in 1789. In these 
early songs and plays the Walloon humour is displayed with 
great crudity; anything like sentiment or elevated feeling is 
unknown. 

The Revolution of 1789 inspired numerous Liegeois patriots 
with popular songs; of these pasqueyes, as they are styled, 
Albin Body collected more than 250, but they are almost entirely 
devoid of literary merit. Under their new government, Liege 
and Namur allowed tbe national patois to withdraw into the 


background, and it was not until the middle of the 19th century 
that Walloon literature began seriously to be cultivated. Its only 
expression, for a long time, was in lyrical poetry in the form of 
satires and the humorous songs, called pasqueyes and erdmignons. 
The earliest of the modern Walloon writers was Charles Nicolas 
Simonon (1774-1847), who celebrated in Li CSparby the ancient 
clock-tower of the cathedral of St Lambert, an object of reverence 
to the inhabitants of Liege. His poems were collected in 1845. 
Henri Joseph Forir (1784-1862) -was the first president of the 
Sodete Liegeoise, and one of the protagonists of Walloon litera¬ 
ture. He published a valuable dictionary of the patois. The 
Cure C. E. E. Du Vivier de Streel (1799-1863) was the author of 
Li Pantalon trawl (The Torn Trowsers), a pasqueye wdiieh still 
enjoys an enormous popularity among the Walloon population. 
The first Walloon writer of high merit, however, was Nicolas 
Defrecheux (1825-1874), who is the most distinguished poet 
whom the patois has hitherto produced. His Leytz-m’ plorer 
(Let me cry), when it appeared in 1854, made a wide sensation, 
and was the earliest expression of what is serious and tender in 
the Walloon nature. His Chansons wallonnes appeared in i860. 
Defrecheux stands almost alone among the Walloon poets as 
an artist and not merely an improvisatore. His poetical works 
were posthumously collected in 1877. 

For many years, in spite of the efforts of such scholars as 
MM. Alphonse Le Roy and H. Gaidoz, a taste for Walloon 
literature remained strictly circumscribed, and was limited to a 
small circle of enthusiasts in Li6ge and Namur. In 1872 a literary 
elub was formed, entitled the Caveau Li6geois, and this gave a 
very great stimulus to the cultivation of the Walloon letters. 
The national drama, which had been entirely neglected for more 
than a century, once more was called into existence through the 
exertions of the theatrical club, called Les Wallons. Tbe 
comedies of A. M. J. Delchef (b. 1835) were acted with success, 
and led the way for the most important patois dramatist that 
Liege has produced, Edouard Remouchamps (b. 1836), who is 
the author of Tdtt I’Perriqui (1884), perhaps the most enter¬ 
taining farce in Walloon, and certainly the most popular. Remou¬ 
champs was for thirty years a prolific writer of short pieces fer 
the stage, sentimental and farcical. After the success of this 
play, according to an enthusiastic chronicler, “ the writers of 
Wallonia became legion.” Their style, however, was not greatly 
varied, and they have mainly confined themselves to songs, 
satirical lampoons and farces. The founder of the Societe 
Liegeoise was J. F. E. Bailleux (1817-1860), to whom the revival 
of an interest in early Walloon literature is mainly due; in con¬ 
junction with J. V. F. J. Dehin (1809-1871) he published a 
translation of Lafontaine into patois. Among writers of the 
younger generation, special credit must he given to Henri Simon 
(b. 1856), for his humoristic tales and sketches; to Julien Delaite 
(b. 1868), for his amusing lyrics; and to Zephir Henin (h. 1866), 
for his prose, prose being much rarer than verse in Walloon. 
It would be possible to add very largely to this list, but the most 
notable names have been mentioned. A certain monotonous 
fluency is the fault of Walloon literature, which repeats its effects 
too constantly, and is confined within too narrow limits. A few 
writers, among whom Isidore Dory (b. 1833) is prominent, have 
endeavoured to enlarge the scope of the patois writers, but their 
suggestions have met with little response. When the Walloon 
wriler desires to impart serious information or deep feeling, he 
resorts to the use of French. The pasqueye, which is the char¬ 
acteristic form of Walloon verse, is a kind of semi-comic and 
extremely familiar lyric, humorous and extravagant, a survival 
of the influence of Beranger on taste three-quarters of a century 
ago; the facility with which these songs are composed is 
betrayed by the enormous number of them which exist in 
Liege and Namur. The difficulties of Walloon literature are 
increased by the unfixed character of its phonetie and often 
extravagant orthography. 

Authorities.—H. Gaidoz, La SoaUe Idgeoisedelitteraturewallonne 
(Liege, 1890); Alphonse Le Roy, Literature wallonne (Brussels, 
1875); Charles Defrecheux, Joseph Defrecheux et Charles Gothier, 
Ar.lhologie des poetes wallons (Liege, 1895); Maurice Wilmotte, Le 
Wallon (Brussels, 1894)* (E.G.) 
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WALLOP, SIR HENRY (c. 1540-1599), English statesman, was 
the eldest son of Sir Oliver Wallop (d. 1566), of Farleigh Wallop, 
Hampshire. Having inherited the estates of his father and of 
his uncle. Sir John Wallop {q.v.), he was knighted in 1569 and 
was chosen member of parliament for Southampton in 1572. 
His connexion with Ireland, where the quarter part of his public 
life was passed, began in 1579, when he was appointed vice- 
treasurer of that country; this position was a very thankless 
and difficult one, and Wallop appears to have undertaken it 
very unwillingly. However, he reached Dublin and was soon 
immersed in the troubles caused by the rebellion of Gerald 
Fitzgerald, earl of Desmond, finding, in his own words, it was 
“ easier to talk at home of Irish wars than to be in them.” In 
July 1582 he and Adam Loftus, archbishop of Dublin, were 
appointed lords justices, and they were responsible for the 
government of Ireland for just two years, after which they were 
succeeded by Sir John Perrot. Sir Henry continued to fill the 


those whom his commanding eloquence failed to convince. Ilis 
political career began during the mutinous riksdag of 1786, when 
he came boldly forward as one of the royalist leaders. But it 
was at the stormy riksdag of 1789 that Wallqvist put forth all his 
powers. The retirement of the timid primate left him without an 
equal in the Estate of Clergy, and it was very largely due to his 
co-operation that the king was able to carry through the famous 
‘‘ Act c-f Unity and Security ” which converted Sweden from a 
constitutional into a semi-absolute monarchy. Nevertheless, 
even the combative Wallqvist was appalled when on the 16th of 
February 1789 the king privately informed him that he meant 
on the following day soundly to trounce the Estate of Nobles in 
the presence of the three other estates and bend tbem to his 
royal will. A friend of compromise, like most of the men of his 
cloth, Wallqvist dissuaded all revolutionary expedients at the 
outset, though when the king proved immovable the bishop 
materially smoothed the way before him. At this memorable 
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Kent, England, 2 m. S. of Deal, on the South-Eastern & Chatham I 
railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5248. Lower Walmer, 
the portion most frequented by visitors, extends northward 
along the coast, so as to be contiguous with Deal. Upper Walmer 
is a short distance inland, and below it Walmer Castle lies close 
to the sea. This was a blockhouse built for coast defence by 
Henry VIII., but became the olhcial residence of the Lords 
Warden of Ihe Cinque Ports, and was in consequence much altered 
from its original condition. It ceased to be the official residence 
in 1905, when the prince of Wales (afterwards George V.) was 
appointed Lord Warden, and the public was given access to 
those rooms which possess historical associations with former 
holders of the office, such as the duke of Wellington, who died 
here in 1852, William PiLt and others. Kingsdown, 1 m. south, 
is a decayed member of the Cinque Port of Dover. 

WALMISLEY, THOMAS ATTWOOD (.1814-1856), English 
musician, was born in London, his father Thomas Forbes Wal- 
misley (1783-1866) being a well-known organist and composer of 
church music and glees. Thomas Attwood (?.».) was his god¬ 
father, and the boy was educated in music under their tuition. 
He became organist at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1833, and 
there he soon became prominent by his anthems and other 
compositious. He not only took the degrees of Mus.Bac. and 
M us. Doc., but also graduated at Jesus College as B.A. and M.A. 
In r836 be was made professor of music. His Cathedral Music 
was edited after his death by his father. 

WALNUT (Juglans), a botanical genus of about ten species 
(nat. ord. Juglandaceae ), natives of the temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere, extending into Mexico, the West Indies 
and tropical South America. They are all trees, usually of large 
size, witb alternate stalked, unequally pinnate leaves, and 
abounding in an aromatic resinous juice. The scars left by the 
fallen leaves are unusually large and prominent. The buds 
are not unlike those of the ash; and it frequently happens that 
in the axils of the leaves, instead of one, several buds may be 
formed. The utility of this is seen in seasons when the shoot 
produced from the first bud is killed by frost; then one of the 
supplementary buds starts into growth, and thus replaces the 
injured shoot. The flowers are unisexual and monoecious, the 
numerous males borne in thick catkins proceeding from the side 
of last year’s shoot. Tbe female flowers are solitary or few in 
number, and borne on short terminal spikes of the present 
season’s growth. In tbe male flower tbe receptacle is “ con- 
crescent ” or inseparate from tbe bract in whose axil it originates. 
The receptacle is, in consequence, extended more or less horizon¬ 
tally so that the flowers appear to be placed on the upper surface 
of horizontally spreading stalks. The perianth consists of five 
or six oblong greenish lobes, within which is found a tuft, con- 

short filament and an oblong two-lobed anther bursting longi¬ 
tudinally, and surmounted by an oblong lobe, which is the pro¬ 
jecting end of the connective. There is usually no trace of ovary 
in tbe male flowers, though by exception one may occasionally 
be formed. 

The female flower consists of a cup-like receptacle, inseparate 
from the ovary, and bearing at its upper part a bract and two 
bracteoles. From the margin springs a perianth of four short 
lobes. The one-celled ovary is immersed within the recep- 
tacular tube, and is surmounted by a short style witb two 
short ribbon-like stigmatic branches. The solitary ovule springs 

drupe, the fleshy husk of which is the dilated receptacular tube, 
while the two-valved stone represents the two carpels. The 
solitary seed has no perisperm or albumen, but has two large 
and curiously crumpled cotyledons concealing the plumule, 
the leaves of which, even at this early stage, show traces of 
piunae. 

The species best known is /. regia, the common walnut, a 
native of the mountains of Greece, of Armenia, of Afghanistan 
and the north-west Himalayas. Traces of the former existence 
of this or of a very closely allied species are found in the Post- 
Tertiary deposits of Provence and elsewhere, proving tbe former 


much wider extension of the species. At the present day the 
tree is largely cultivated in most temperate countries for the sake 
of its timber or for its edible nuts. The timber is specially 

beauLy of its markings rendering it desirable for the first-named 
purpose, while its strength and elasticity fit it for the second. 
The leaves and husk of the fruit are resinous and astringent, 
and are sometimes used medicinally as well as for dyeing pur¬ 
poses. A Spiritus Nucis Juglandis is given as an antispasmodic. 
It doubtless owes its properties to the alcohol which it contains. 

obtained from the maple. The young fruits are used for pick¬ 
ling. When ripe the seeds are much esteemed as a delicacy, 
while in France much oil of fine quality is extracted from them 
by pressure. There are several varieties in cultivation, varying 
in the degree of hardihood, time of ripening, thickness of shell, 
size and other particulars. In the climate of Great Britain a 
late variety is preferable, as securing the young shoots against 
injury from frost, to which otherwise they are very subject. 
The kernel of the large-fruited variety is of very indifferent 
quality, but its large shells are made use of by the French as 



WALPOLE, HORATIO or Horace (17x7-1797), English 
politician and man of letters, 4th carl of Orford—a title to 
which he only succeeded at the end of his life, and by which 
he is litlle known—was bom in Arlington Street, London, on 
the 24th of September 1717. He was the youngest of the five 
children of the 1st earl of Orford (Sir Robert Walpole) by 
Catherine Shorter, but by some of the scandal-mongers of a 
later age, Carr, Lord Hervey, half-brother of John, Lord Hervey, 
afterwards second earl of Bristol, has been called his father. 
If this rumour be correct, no such suspicion ever entered into 
the mind of Horace Walpole. To his mother he erected a 

affection, in the chapel of Henry Vli. in Westminster Abbey, 
and from the beginning to the end of his public life his sarcasms 
never spared the Newcastles and the Hardwickes, who had shown, 
as he thought, lukewarmness in support of his father’s ministry. 
On the 26th of April 1727 he was sent to Eton, where he formed 
what was known as the “ Quadruple Alliance ” with Thomas 
Gray, Richard West and Thomas Ashton, and became very 
intimate with Henry Seymour Conway, George Augustus 
Selwyn and the two Montagus, and in 1735 matriculated at 
King’s College, Cambridge. Two years (1739-1741) were spent 
in Gray's company in the recognized grand tour of France and 
Italy. They stopped a few weeks in Paris, and lingered for 
three months at Rheims, on the pretence of learning the French 
language. Henry Seymour Conway, whose mother was a sister 
of Lady Walpole, shared their society in the French city. The 
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other two members of this little circle next proceeded to Florence, 
where Walpole rested for more than a year in the villa of Horace 
Mann, the British envoy-extraordinary for forty-six years to 
the court of Tuscany. Mann’s family had long been on terms 
of the closest intimacy with his guests, and they continued 
correspondents until r786. As they never met again, their 
friendship, unlike most of Walpole’s attachments, remained 
unbroken. After a short visit to Rome (March-June 174°), 
and after a further sojourn at Florence, Walpole and Gray 
parted in resentment at Reggio. Walpole in after years took 
the blame of tbis quarrel on himself, and it is generally believed 
that it arose from his laying too much stress on his superiority 
in position. In 1734 the two friends were nominally reconciled, 
but the breach was not cemented. 

Walpole came back to England on the 12th of September 
1741. He had been returned to parliament on the r4thof May 
1741 for the Cornish borough of Callington, over which his 
elder brother, through his marriage with the heiress of the 
Rolles, exercised supreme influence. He represented three 
constituencies in succession, Callington T74r-i754, the family 
borough of Castle Rising from t754 to 1757, and the more 
important constituency of King’s Lynn, for which his father 
had long sat in parliament, from the latter date until r768. In 
that yeai he retired, probably because his success in political 
life had not equalled his expectations, but he continued until 
the end of hi? days to follow and to chronicle the acts and the 
speeches of bolh houses of parliament. Through his father’s 
influence he had obtained three lucrative sinecures in the ex¬ 
chequer, and for many years (1745-1784) he enjoyed a share, 
estimated at about £1500 a year, of a second family perquisite, 
the collectorship of customs. These resources, with a house in 
Arlington Street, which was left to him by his father, enabled 
him, a bachelor all his days, to gratify his tastes. He acquired 
in 1747 the lease and in the next year purchased the reversion 
of the charmingly situated villa of Strawberry Hill, near Twicken¬ 
ham, on the banks of the Thames. Six years later he began a 
series of all erations in the Gothic style, not completed for nearly 
a quarter of a century later, under which the original cottage 
became transformed into a building without parallel in Europe. 
On the 25th of June 1757 he established a printing-press there, 
which he called “ Officina Arbuteana,” and many of the first 
editions of his own works were struck off within its walls. 
Through Walpole’s influence Dodsley published in 1753 the 
clever, if eccentric, designs of Richard Bentley (the youngest 
child or the great scholar, and for some time a proUgl of Horace 
Walpole) for the poems of Gray. The first work printed at 
Strawberry Hill was two odes of Gray (8th of August T7S7), 
and among the reprints were the Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Memoirs of Grammont, Hentzner’s Journey into England, and 
Lord Whitworth’s Account of Russia. The rooms of this whimsi¬ 
cal edifice were crowded with curiosities of every description, 
and the house and its contents were shown, by tickets to admit 
four persons, between 12 and 3 from May to October, but only 
one party was admitted on each day, and the owner, although 
enamoured of notoriety, simulated discontent at this limited 
intrusion into his privacy. Walpole paid several visits to Paris, 
where he made the acquaintance of Madame du Deffand (q.v.) 
in r765, and they corresponded until her death in T780. His 
nephew, the reckless 3rd earl, died on the 5th of December t79i, 
and Horace succeeded to the peerage, but he never took his 
place in the House of Lords, and sometimes signed his name as 
“ the uncle of the late earl of Orford.” All his life long he was a 
victim of the gout, but he lived to extreme old age, and died 
unmarried, in Berkeley Square, London, to which be had re¬ 
moved in October 1779, on the 2nd of March iqgq. He was 
buried privately at Houghton. The family estate descended 
to the earl of Cholmondeley, whose ancestor had married Horace 
Walpole’s younger sister. All Walpole’s printed books and 
manuscripts were left to Robert Berry (d. rqth of May r8i7) 
and his two daughters, Mary ^763-1852) and Agnes (1764- 
1852), and Mary Berry edited the five volumes of Walpole’s 
works which were published in r 798. Their friendship had been 


very dear to tbe declining days of Walpole, who, it has even 
been said, wished to marry Mary Berry. By his will each of the 
ladies obtained a pecuniary legacy of £4000, and for their lives 
the house and garden, formerly the abode of his friend Kitty 
Clive, which adjoined Strawberry Hill. Strawberry Hill went 
to Mrs Anne Darner, daughter of his lifelong friend General 
Conway, for her life, but it was entailed on bis niece the countess 
dowager of Waldegrave and her heirs. The collections of Straw¬ 
berry Ilill, which he had spent nearly fifty years in amassing, 
were dispersed under the hammer of George Robins in 1842. 
They are described in a catalogue of that date, and in a series 
oT articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine for that year. 

The pen was ever in Horace Walpole’s hands, and his entire 
compositions would fill many volumes. His two works of 
imagination, the romance of the Castle of Otranto ^764) and the 
tragedy of the Mysterious Mother (1768), are now' all but for¬ 
gotten. The Castle of Otranto, purporting to be a story translated 
by William Marshal, gent., from the original Italian of Onuphrio 
Muralto, canon of the church of St Nicholas at Otranto, was 
often reprinted in England, and was translated into both French 
and Italian. By Sir Walter Scott it was lauded to the skies for 

Hazlitt it metwitb intense condemnation; its real importance, 
how'ever, lies in tbe fact that it started the romantic revival. 
The Mysterious Mother, a tragedy too horrible for representation 
on any stage, was never intended for performance in public, and 
only fifty copies of it were printed at Strawberry Hill. By 
Byron, who, like Horace Walpole, affected extreme liberalism, 
and like him never forgot that he was bom within the purple, 
this tragedy was pronounced “ of the highest order.” Several of 
Walpole’s antiquarian works merit high praise. Tbe volume of 
Historic Doubts or. the Life and Reign of King Richard the Third 
(t76o), one of tbe earliest attempts to rehabilitate a character 
previously stamped with infamy, showed acuteness and research. 
These doubts provoked several answers, which are criticized in 
a supplement edited by Dr E. C. Ilawtrey for the Philobiblon 
Society (1854). A work of more lasting reputation, which has 
retained its vitality for more than a century, is entitled Anecdotes 
of Painting in England, with some Account of the Principal 
Artists; collected by George Verlue , and note digested and published 
from his original manuscripts by Horace Walpole (4 vols., 1762- 
1771). Its value to art students and to admirers of biographical 
literature demanded its frequent reproduction, and it was re- 
edited with additions by the Rev. James Dallaway in five 
volumes (r826-r828), and then again was revised and edited by 
R. N. Wornum in T849. A cognate volume, also based on the 

and Resident in England (1763), which, like its more famous 
predecessor, often passed through the press. On the Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors of England (t758) Walpole spent 
many hours of toilsome research. Tbe best edition is that 
which appeared in five volumes, in 1806, under the competent 
editorship of Thomas Park, who carefully verified and diligently 
augmented the labours of the original author. As a senator 
himself, or as a private person following at a distance tbe combats 
of St Stephen’s, Walpole recorded in a diary the chief incidents 
in English politics. For twenty-seven years he studied, a silent 
spectator for the most part, the characters of the chief personages 
who trod the stage of politics, and when he quitted the scene he 
retained the acquaintance of many of the chief actors. If he was 
sometimes prejudiced, he rarely distorted the acts of those whom 
he disliked; and his prejudices, which lie on the surface, were 
mainly against those whom he considered traitors to his father. 
These diaries extend from t75o to T783, and cover a period of 
momentous importance in the annals of the national history. 
The Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of the Reign of George II. was 
edited by Lord Holland (1846); its successor. Memoirs of the 
Reign of King George III., was published under the editorial 
care of Sir Denis Le Marchant (4 vols., r845), and re-edited in 
1894 by Mr G. F. Russell Barker; the last volumes of the series, 
Journal of the Reign of George III. from 1771 to 1783. were 
edited and illustrated by John Doran (2 vols., 1859), and were 
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edited with an introduction by A. F. Steuart (London, igog). 
To these works should be added the Reminiscences (2 vols., 
1819), which Walpole wrote in 17S8 for the gratification of the 
Misses Berry. These labours would in themselves have rendered 
the name of Horace Walpole famous for all time, but his de¬ 
lightful Letters are the crowning glory of his life. His corre¬ 
spondents were numerous and widespread, but the chief of them 
were William Cole (1714-17S2), the clerical antiquary of Milton; 
Robert Jephson, the dramatist; William Mason, the poet; Lord 
Hertford during his embassy in Paris; the countess of Ossoiy; 
Lord Harcourt; George Montagu, his friend at Eton; Henry 
Seymour Conway (1721-1795) and Sir Horace Mann. With 
most of these friends he quarrelled, but the friendship of the 
last two, in the former case through genuine liking, and in the 
latter through his fortunate absence from England, was never 
interrupted. The Letters were published at different dates, but 
the standard collection is that by Mrs Paget Toynbee (1903- 
1905), and to it should be added the volumes of the letters 
addressed to Walpole by his old friend Madame du Deffand 
(4 vols., 1S10). Dr Doran’s publication, Mann and Manners at 
the Court oj Florence (1S76), is founded on the epistles sent in 
return to Walpole by the envoy-extraordinary. Other works 
relating to him are Horace Walpole and his World, by L. B. 
Seeley (1884); Horace Walpole, a memoir by Austin Dobson 
(iSgo and 1893); Horace Walpole and the Strawberry Hill Press, 
by M. A. Havens (1901). Walpole has been called “ the best 
letter-writer in the English language and few indeed are the 
names which can compare with his. In these compositions his 
very foibles are penned for our amusement, and his love of trifles 
—for, in the words of another Horace, he was ever “ nescio quid 

To these friends he communicated every fashionable scandal, 
every social event, and the details of every political struggle in 
English life. The politicians and the courtiers of his day were 
more akin to his character than were the chief authors of his age, 
and the weakness of his intellectual perceptions stands out most 
prominently in his estimates of such writers as Johnson and 
Goldsmith, Gibbon and Hume. On many occasions he displayed 
great liberality of disposition, and he bitterly deplored for the 
rest of his days his neglect of the unhappy Chatterton. Chatter- 
ton wrote to Watpole in 1769. sending some prose and verse 

Walpole’s hands. Encouraged by a kindly reply, Chatterton 
appealed for help. Walpole made inquiries and came to the 
conclusion that he was an imposter. He finally returned the 
manuscripts in his possession, and took no notice of subsequent 
letters from Chatterton. 


Abundant information about Horace Walpole will be found i_ 

Memctrs of him and of his contemporaries edited by Eliot Warburton 
1851 A e < Gee c and or 1 i 

of Miss Berry (3 vols., 1866); and it would be unpardonable to om 
mention of Macaulay's sketch of Walpole’s life and character. 

(W. P. C.) 

WALPOLE, SIR SPENCER (1839-1907), English historian an 
civil servant, was born on the 6tli of February 1S39. He can 
of the younger branch of the family of the famous Whig prin 
minister, being descended from his brother, the 1st lord Walpole 
of Wolterton. lie was the son of the latter’s great-grandson, 
the Right Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole (1807-1898), thrice 
home secretary under Lord Derby, and through his mother was 
grandson of Spencer Perceval, the Tory prime minister who was 
murdered in the House of Commons. He was educated at Eton, 
and from 1S5S to 1S67 was a clerk in the War Office, then be- 
comingan inspector of fisheries. I111S82 he was made lieutc 
governor of the Isle of Man, and from 1S93 to 1899 hf 
secretary to the Post Office. In 1S9S he was created K.C.B. 
Although well known as a most efficient public servant, and in 
private life as the most amiable of men. Sir Spencer Walpole’; 
real title to remembrance is as an historian. His family con 
nexions gave him a natural bent to the study of public affairs, 
and their mingling of Whig and Tory in politics contributed, no 
doubt, to that quality of judicious balance—inclining, howt 


to the Whig or moderate Liberal side—which, together with his 
sanity and accuracy, is so characteristic of his writings. His 
principal work, the History of England from 181 $ (187S-1SS6), 
in six volumes, was carried down to 1S58, and was continued 
in his History of Twenty-Five Years (1904). Among his other 
publications come his lives of Spencer Perceval (1894) and Lord 
John Russell (1SS9), and a volume of valuable Studies in Bio¬ 
graphy (1906); and he wrote the section of the article English 
History, dealing in detail with the reign of Queen Victoria, for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He died on the 7th of July 1907. 

WALPOLE OF WOLTERTON, HORATIO, ist Baron (1678- 
1757), English diplomatist, was a son of Robert Walpole of 
Houghton, Norfolk, and a younger brother of the great Sir 
Rohert Walpole. The Walpoles owned land in Norfolk in the 
12th century and took their name from Walpole, a village in the 
county. An early member of the family was Ralph de Walpole, 
bishop of Norwich from 12SS to 1299, and bishop of Ely from 
1299 until his death on the 20th of March 1302. Among its later 
members were three brothers, Edward (1560-1637), Richard 
(1564-1607) and Michael (1570-c. 1624), all members of the 
Society of Jesus. Another Jesuit in the family was Henry 
Walpole (1558-1595), who wrote An Epitaph of the life and death 
of the most famous clerk and virtuous priest Edmund Campion. 

the order, he was arrested on landing in England, was tortured 
and then put to death on the 17th of April 1595. 1 

Born at Houghton on the Sth of December 167S and educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, Horatio Walpole became 
a fellow of King’s and entered parliament in 1702, remaining 
a member for fifty-four years. In 1715, when his brother, Sir 
Robert, became first lord of the treasury, he was made secretary 
to the treasury, and in 1716, having already had some experience 
of the kind, he went on a diplomatic mission to The Hague. He 
left office with his brother in 1717, but he was soon in harness 
again, becoming secretary to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 
1720 and secretary to the treasury a second time in 1721. In 
1722 he was again at The Hague, and in 1723 he went to Paris, 
where in the following year he was appointed envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. He got on intimate terms with 
Fleury and seconded his brother in his efforts to maintain friendly 
relations with France; he represented Great Britain at the 
congress of Soissons and helped to conclude the treaty of Seville 
(November 1729). He left Paris in 1730 and in 1734 went to 
represent his country at The Hague, where he remained until 
1740, using all his influence in the cause of European peace. 
After the fall of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742 Horatio defended his 
conduct in the House of Commons and also in a pamphlet, The 
Interest of Great Britain steadily pursued. Later he wrote an 
Apology, dealing with his own conduct from 1715 to 1739, and an 
Answer to the latter part of Lord Bolingbroke's letters on the study of 
history (printed 1763). In 1756 he was created Baron Walpole of 
Wolterton, this being his Norfolk seat, and he died on the 5tb of 
February 1757. His eldest son, Horatio, the 2nd baron (1723- 
1S09), was created earl of Orford in 1806, and one of his sons 
was Major-General George Walpole (175S-1835), under-secretary 
for foreign affairs in 1806. 

See W. Coxe, Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole (2nd ed., 1808); 
the same writer, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole (1816); and Charles, 
corate de Baillon, Lord Walpole & la cow de France (1867). 

WALPURGIS (Walpurga or Walburga ), 2 ST (d. c. 7S0), 
English missionary to Germany, was born 111 Sussex at the 
beginning of the 8lh century. She was the sister of Willibald, 
the first bishop of Eichstatt in Bavaria, and Wunnibald, first 
abbot of Heidcnheim. Her father, Richard, is thought to have 
been a son of Hlothere, gth king of Kent; her mother, Winna 
or W’una, a sister of St Boniface. At the instance of Boniface 
and Willibald she went about 750 with some other nuns to found 

1 The Letters of Henry Walpole, S.J., from the original manuscripts 
at Stonyhurst College, were edited by the Rev. Augustus Jessopp for 
private circulation (1873). See the Rev. A. Jessopp, One Generation 
of a Norfolk House (1878). 

2 French forms of the name are Gualbourg, Falbourg, Vaubourg 
and Avougourg. 
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Walruses are confined to the northern circumpolar regions, i 
extending apparently as far north as explorers have penetrated. 
On the Atlantic coast of America the Atlantic species was 
met with in the 16th century as low as the southern coast of 
Nova Scotia, and in tbe last century was common in the Gulf 
of St Lawrence and on the shores of Labrador. It still inhabits 
the coast round Hudson’s Bay, Davis Strait and Greenland, 
where, however, its numbers are decreasing. It is not found on 

In Europe, occasional stragglers have reached the British Isles; 
and it was formerly abundant on the coasts of Finmark. It is 
rare in Iceland, but Spitzbergen, Novaia Zemblia and the western 

The NorLh Pacific, including both sides of Bering Strait, northern 
Kamchatka, Alaska and the PribylofI Islands are also the 
haunts of numerous walruses, which are isolated from those 
of the North Atlantic by long stretches of coast in Siberia and 
North America where they do not occur. The Pacific walrus 
appears to be as large as, if not larger than, that of the Atlantic; 
its tusks are longer and more slender, and curved inwards; and 
the whiskers are smaller, and the muzzle relatively deeper and 
broader. These and certain other differences have led to its 

baenus obesus. Its habits appear to be similar to those of the 
Atlantic form. Though formerly found in immense herds, it is 
becoming scarce, as the methods of destruction used hy American 
whalers are more certain than those of the Chukchi, to whom 
the walrus long afforded the principal means of subsistence. 

Fossil remains of walruses and closely allied animals have been 
found in the United States, and in England, Belgium and France, 
in deposits of late Tertiary age. (W. H. F.; R. L.*) 

WALSALL, a market town and municipal, county and parlia¬ 
mentary borough of Staffordshire, England, on the northern 
edge of the Black Country, and on a tributary stream of the Tame. 
Pop. (1891) 71,789; (1901) 86,430. It is 120J m. N.W. from 
London by the London & North-Western railway, on which 
system it is a centre of several branches, and is served by the 
Birmingham-Wolverhampton branch of the Midland railway and 
hy canals. The town, though of ancient foundation, is modem 
in appearance. The central part stands high on a ridge at 


a picturesque arboretum, Reed’s Wood and Palpey Park. 
Queen Mary’s Schools are a foundation of 1554; here are be¬ 
lieved to have been educated John Hough (1651-1743), the presi¬ 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford, whom James II. sought to eject 
from office, afterwards bishop of Oxford, Lichfield, and Worce¬ 
ster; and John, Lord Somers (1651-1716), Lord Keeper and 
Lord Chancellor of England. There are large charities, and 
Walsall was the scene of the charitable work of Sister Dora (Miss 
Pattison) whom a statue commemorates. Coal, limestone and 
ironstone are mined in the neighbourhood. The most important 
products are saddlery and leather-work, horses’ bits and all 


secular demands belonging to him and his heirs, except tallage. 
Henry IV. confirmed to the burgesses a grant of freedom from 
toll on the ground that Walsall was ancient demesne of the 
Crown. A mayor and twenty-four brelhren who formed the 
council of the borough are mentioned in 1440, but the earliest 
charter of incorporation is that of Charles I. (1627), confirmed 
in 1661, incorporating it under the title of “the Mayor and 
Commonalty of the Borough and Foreign of Walsall”: under 
the act of 1835 the town was governed by a mayor, six aldermen 
and eighteen town councillors. It was not represented in parlia¬ 
ment till 1832. Walsall had a merchant gild in 1390; in the 
17th century it was already known for its manufacture of iron 
goods and nail-making. In the 18th century the staple industry 
was the making of chapes and shoe-buckles, and the town suffered 
when the latter went out 'of fashion. Two fairs, on Michaelmas 
day and September 21, were granted in 1399. The Tuesday 
market, which is still held, and two fairs on October 28 and May 6. 
were granted in 1417 to Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. 

See Victoria County History , Stafford; E. L. Glew, History of the 
Borough and Foreign of Walsall (1856). 

WALSH, JOHN HENRY (1810-1888), English writer on sport 
under tbe pseudonym of “ SLonehenge,” was born at Hackney, 
London, on the 21st of October 1810. He was educated at 
private schools, and became a fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844. For several years he followed his profession 
of surgeon, but gradually abandoned it on account of the success 
of his works on the subject of sport. He removed from the 
country to London in 1852, and the following year brought out 
his first important book, The Greyhound (3rd ed. 1875), a collec¬ 
tion of papers originally contributed to “ Bell’s Life.” In 1856 
appeared his Manual of British Rural Sports, which enjoyed 
many editions. During the same year he joined the staff of The 
Field, and hecame its editor at the close of 1857. Among his 
numerous books published under the name of “ Stonehenge ” are 
The Shot-Gun and Sporting Rifle (1859), The Dog in Health and 
Disease (1859; 4th ed. 1887), The Horse in the Stable and in the 
Field (1861; 13th ed. 1890), Dogs of the British Isles (1867; 
3rd ed. 1885), The Modern Sportsman’s Gun and Rifle (1882- 
1884). While editor of The Field Walsh instituted a series of 
trials of guns, rifles and sporting powders extending over a period 
of many years, which greatly tended to the development of 
sporting firearms; and his influence upon all branches of sport 
was stimulating and beneficial. He died at Putney on the 12th 
of February 1888. 

WALSH, PETER [Valesius] (c. 1618-1688), Irish politician 
and controversialist, was horn at Mocretown, co. Kildare, and 
studied at Louvain, where he joined the Franciscans and acquired 
Jansenist sympathies. In 1646.hu went to Kilkenny, then in 
tbe bands of the rebel “ confederate Catholics,” and, in opposition 
to the papal nuncio Rinuccini, urged, and in 1649 helped to 
secure, peace with the viceroy Ormonde. Persecuted from this 
time by the irreconcilable supporters of the papal claims, and 
even in danger of death, after Cromwell’s conquest of Ireland 
he lived obscurely in London and abroad. On the restoration 
he urged his patron Ormonde to support the Irish Roman 
Catholics as the natural friends of royalty against the sectaries, 
and endeavoured to mitigate their lot and efface the impression 
made by their successive rebellions by a loyal remonstrance to 
Charles II., boldly repudiating papal infallibility and interference 
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a voluminous History of the Remonstrance (1674); Hihernica 
(1682), a worthless history of Ireland; in 1686 a reply to the 
Popery of Thomas Barlow ^607-1691), bishop of Lincoln; and 
other works. In these writings he consistently upheld the 
doctrine of civil liherty against the pretensions of the papacy. 

See S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War ; G. Burnet, 
History of his own Times, i. 195; T. Carte, Life of Ormonde (new ed. 
1851); Diet. Nat. Biog. lix. 

WALSH, WILLIAM (1663-1708), English poet and critic, son 
of Joseph Walsh of Abberley, Worcestershire, was bom in 1663. 
He entered Wadham College, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner 
in 1678. Leaving the university without a degree, he settled 

1698, 1701 and 1702’. In 1705 he sat for Richmond, Yorkshire. 
On the accession of Queen Anne he was made “gentleman of the 
horse,” a post which he held till his death, noted by Narcissus 
Luttrell on the r8th of March 1708. He wrote a Dialogue con¬ 
cerning Women , being a Defence of the Sex (i69t), addressed to 
“ Eugenia ”; and Letters and Poems, Amorous and Gallant 
(preface dated 1692, printed in Jonson’s Miscellany, 1716, and 
separately, 1736); love lyrics designed, says the author, to impart 
to the world “ the faiLhful image of an amorous heart.” It is 

Pope that Walsh is remembered. Pope’s Pastorals were sub¬ 
mitted for his criticism by Wycherley in 1705, and Walsh then 
entered on a direct correspondence with the young poet. The 
letters are printed in Pope’s Works (ed. Elwin and Courthope, 
vi. 49-60). Pope, who visited him at Abberley in 1707, set 
great value upon his opinion. “ Mr Walsh used to tell me,” he 
says, “ that there was one way left of excelling; for though we 


had several great poets, we never had anyone great poet that 
was correct, and he desired me to make that my study and my 
aim.” The excessive eulogy accorded both by Dryden and 
Pope to Walsh must be accounted for partly on the ground of 
personal friendship. The life of Virgil prefixed to Dryden’s 
translation, and a “ Preface to the Pastorals with a short defence 
of Virgil, against some of the reflections of Monsieur Fontenella,” 
both ascribed at one time to Walsh, were the work of Dr Knightly 
Chetwood (1650-1720). In 1704 Walsh collaborated wit' 
John Vanbrugh and William Congreve in Monsieur de . 

■ Trelooby, an adaptation of Moliere’s farce 
re included in Anderson’s and other collcctu 
the British poets. See The Lives of the Poets, vol. iii. pp. 151 el 
published 1733 as hy Theophilus Cibber. 

WALSINGHAM, SIR FRANCIS (c. 1530-1590), Er 
statesman, was the only son of William Walsingham, con 
sergeant of London (d. March r534), by his wife Joyce, daughter 
of Sir Edmund Denny of Cheshunt. The family is assumed 


°'wi”sh 


have sprung from Walsingham in Norfolk, but the earliest 


authentic traces of it are found in London in the first half of the 

having accumulated wealth in the city, planted themselves 
out as landed gentry and provided the Tudor monarchy with 
its justices of the peace and main support. To this connexion 
may also be attributed much of the influence which London 
exerted over English policy in the 16th century. Sir Francis’s 
great-great-great-grandfather, Alan, was a cordwainer of Grace- 
church Street; Alan’s son Thomas, a vintner, purchased Scad- 
bury in Chislehurst, and Thomas’s great-grandson William 
bought Foot’s Cray, where Francis may have been born. His 
uncle Sir Edmund was lieutenant of the Tower, and his mother 
was related to Sir Anthony Denny, a member of Henry VIII.’s 
privy council who attended him 011 bis death-bed. 

Francis matriculated as a fellow-commoner of King’s College, 
Cambridge, of which Sir John Clieke was provost, in November 
1548, and he continued studying there amid sLrongly Protest¬ 
ant influences until Michaelmas 1550, when he appears, afLer 
the fashion of the time, to have gone abroad to complete his 
education (Stahlin, p. 79). Returning in 1.552 he was admitted 
at Gray’s Inn on January 28, 1553, but Edward VI.’s death six 
months later induced him to resume his foreign travels. In 
1555-1556 he was at Padua, where he was admitted a “ con- 
siliarius ” in the faculty of laws. Returning to England after 


Elizabeth’s accession he was elected M.P. for Banbury to her 
first parliament, which sat from January to May 1559. He 
married in January 1562 Anne, daughter of George Barnes, 
Lord Mayor of London and widow of Alexander Carleill, whose 
son-in-law Christopher Hoddesdon was closely associated with 
maritime and commercial enterprise. He was elected to repre¬ 
sent Lyme Regis in Elizabeth’s second parliament of 1563 as 
well as for Banbury, and preferred to sit for the former borough. 
He may bave owed his election to Cecil’s influence, for to Cecil 
he subsequently attributed his rise to power; but his brother- 
in-law Sir Walter Mildmay was well known at court and in 1566 
became chancellor of the exchequer. In that year Walsingham 
married a second time, bis first wife having died in 1564; his 
second was also a widow, Ursula, daughter of Henry St Barbe 
and widow of Sir Richard Worsley of Appuldurcombe, captain 
of the Isle of Wight. Her sister Edith married Rohert Beale, 
afterwards the chief of Walsingliam’s lienclimen. By his second 
wife Walsingham had a daughter who married firstly Sir Philip 
Sidney, secondly Robert Devereux, second earl of Essex, and 
thirdly Richard de Burgh, earl of Clanricarde. 

Walsingham’s earliest extant communications with the 
government date from 1567; and in that and the following two 
years he was supplying Cecil with information ahout the move¬ 
ments of foreign spies in London. The Spanish amhassador 

in collecting contributions from English churches for the assist¬ 
ance of the Huguenots in France; and he drew up a memorial 
depicting the dangers.of Mary Stuart’s presence in England and 
of the project for her marriage with Norfolk. Ridolfi, the 
conspirator, was committed to his custody in October 1569, 
and seems to have deluded Walsingham as to his intentions; 
but there is inadequate evidence for the statement (Did. Nat. 

police of London. In the summer of 1570 he was, in spite of his 
protestations, designated to succeed Norris as ambassador at 
Paris. La Mothe Fenelon, the French ambassador in England, 
wrote that he was thought a very able man, devoted to the 
new religion, and very much in Cecil’s secrets. Cecil had in 
1569 triumphed over the conservative and aristocratic party 
in the council; and Walsingham was the ablest of the new men 
whom he brought to the front to give play to tbe new forces 
which were to carve out England’s career. 

An essential element in the new policy was the substitution 
of an alliance with France for the old Burgundian friendship. 
The affair of San Juan de Ulua and the seizure of the Spanish 
treasure-ships in t568 had been omens of the inevitable conflict 
with Spain; Ridolfi’s plot and Philip II.’s approaches to Mary 
Stuart indicated the lines upon which tbe struggle would be 
fought; and it was Walsingham’s husiness to reconcile the 
Huguenots with the French government, and upon this reconcilia¬ 
tion to base an Anglo-French alliance which might lead to a 
grand attack on Spain, to the liberation of the Netherlands, to 
the destruction of Spain’s monopoly in the New World, and to 
making Protestantism the dominant force in Europe. Walsing¬ 
ham threw himself heart and soul into the movement. He was 
the anxious fanatic of Elizabeth’s advisers ; he lacked the 
patience of Burghley and the cynical coolness of Elizaheth. His 
devotion to Protestantism made him feverishly alive to the 
perils which threatened the Reformation; and he took an 
alarmist view of every situation. Ever dreading a blow, he was 
always eager to strike the first; and alive to the perils of peace, 
he was blind to the dangers of war. He supplied the momentum 
which was necessary to counteract the caution of Burghley and 
Elizabeth; but it was probably fortunate that his headstrong 
counsels were generally overruled by the circumspection of his 
sovereign. He would have plunged England into war with 

than in 1588, and when the Huguenot influence over the French 
government, on which he relied for support, would probably 
have broken in his hands. His clear-cut, strenuous policy of 
open hostilities has always had its admirers; but it is difficult 
to see how England could have secured from it more than she 
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actually did from Elizabeth’s more Fabian tactics. War, 
declared before England had gained the naval experience, and 
wealth of the next fifteen years, and before Spain had been 
weakened by the struggle in the Netherlands and the depreda¬ 
tions of the sea-rovers, would have been a desperate expedient; 
and the ideas that any action on Elizabeth’s part could have 
made France Huguenot, or prevented the disruption of the 
Netherlands, may be dismissed as the idle dreams of Protestant 

Walsingham, however, was an accomplished diplomatist, 
and he reserved these truculent opinions for the cars of his' own 


ham, she would sooner have seen Philip remain master of the 
Netherlands than see them fall into the hands of France. His 
final embassy was to the court of James VI. in 1583, and here his 

provoked him into counterworking the designs of his own 
government. He was convinced that James was as hostile to 
Elizabeth as Mary herself, and failed to perceive that he was as 
inimical to popery as he was to presbyterianism. Elizabeth and 
Burghley were inclined to try an alliance with the Scottish king, 
and the event justified their policy, which Walsingham did his 
best to frustrate, although deserted on this occasion by his chief 
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WALSINGHAM, THOMAS 

was probably educated at the 
He became a monk at St A 
passed the whole of his monasi 
1394 and 1400 during which 1 
bouse at Wymondham, Norfol 


" set- for trying cases under the grand assize, were to be chosen by 
™' ate committee of four knights, also elected by tbe suitors of eat 
pj 566 county court for that purpose. In 1195 Hubert issued a 
icle- or< Ii nance by which four knights were to be appointed in evei 
, V hundred to act as guardians of the peace, and from tbis humb 
have banning eventually was evolved the office of justice of tl 
ween peace ' His rdianc * u P° n the knights, or middle-class lan: 
ctine owners, who now for the first time appear in the political for 


Vymondham, Norfolk. At St Albans he -was in charge 
dptorium, or writing room, and he died about 1422. 
im’s most important work is his Historia Anglicana, 
t piece of work covering the period between 1272 and 
ime authorities hold that Walsingliam himself only 
section between 1377 and 1392, but this view is con- 
by James Gairdner in his Early chroniclers of Europe 


>f England in their hands for so man; 
satisfy the king’s demand for money 
ucage or plough-tax of five shillings 01 


was great difficulty in levying it. To make it easier, the justiciar 
ordered the assessment to be made by a sworn jury in every 
hundred, and one may reasonably conjecture that these jurors 
1 were also elected. Besides these important constitutional changes 
Huhcrt negotiated a peace witb Scotland in rr95, and in ri97 
another with the Welsh. But Richard had grown dissatisfied 
with him, for the carucage had not been a success, and Hubert 
had failed to overcome the resistance of the Great Council when 
its members refused to equip a force of knights to serve abroad. 
In 1198 Hubert, who had inherited from his predecessors in the 
primacy a fierce quarrel with the Canterbury monks, gave these 
enemies an opportunity of complaining to the pope, for in 
! arresting the London demagogue, William Fitz Osbert, he bad 
'" 1 ' ' — ; n Bow Church, -which belonged 
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up the management of the business to his eldest son, William, 
and had (i 7QSJ retired to Teddington, where he died, 16th 
November 1812. In 1759 he had married Frances Landen 
(died 1798), by whom he had six children. William Walter very 
soon gave up the duties he undertook in 1795, and in 1803 
transferred the sole management of the business to his younger 
brother, John. 

John Walter (2) (1776-1847), who really established the 
great newspaper of which his father had sown the seed, was born 
on the 23rd of February 1776, and was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School and Trinity College, Oxford. About 1798 he was 


a sense of obligation incompatible with the perfect independence 
of thought and action which he desired to maintain. It was the 
same jealous regard for the complete independence of The Times 
that led him to insist, as he did with remarkable success, upon the 
strict anonymity of the able men whom he selected with the eye 
of a general to act as his coadjutors. From about 1810 he 
delegated to others editorial supervision (first to Sir John 
Stoddart, then to Thomas Barnes, and in 1841 to J. T. Delane), 
though never the supreme direction of policy. Their influence 

behind them, and behind the great newspaper was the remarkable 
man who made it, and never ceased from giving it inspiration 
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hrother of Patrick Sarsfield, carl of Lucan. On the termination 
of her connexion with Charles II., Lucy Walter abandoned herself 
to a life of promiscuous immorality, which resulted in her 
premature death, at Paris, in 1658. Her name is often wrongly 
written Walters or Waters. 

See Steinmann, Allkorp Memoirs (1869), pp. 77 seq. and Addenda 
(1880); J. S. Clarke, Life of James II. (2 vols., 1816); Clarendon 
Slate Papers, vol. iii. (Oxford, 1869-1876),- and John Evelyn, Diary, 
edited by W. Bray (1890). 

WALTER OF COVENTRY (fl. 1290), English monk and 
chronicler, who was apparently connected with a religious house 
in the province of York, is known to us only through the historical 
compilation which hears his name, the Memoriale fratris Walteri 
ie Covenlria. The word Memoriale is usually taken to mean 
“ commonplace book.” Some critics interpret it in the sense 
of “ a souvenir,” and argue that Walter was not the author but 
merely the donor of the book; but the weight of authority is 
against this view. The author of the Memoriale lived in the 
reign of Edward I., and mentions the homage done to Edward 
as overlord of Scotland (1291). Since the main narrative 
extends only to 1225, the Memoriale is emphatically a second¬ 
hand production. But for the years 1201-1225 it is a faithful 
transcript of a contemporary chronicle, the work of a Barnwell 
canon. A complete text of the Barnwell work is preserved in 
the College of Arms (Heralds’ College, MS. 10) but has never yet 
been printed, though it was collated by Bishop Stubbs for his 
edition of the Memoriale. The Barnwell annalist, living in 
Cambridgeshire, was well situated to observe the events of the 
harons’ war, and is our most valuable authority for that import¬ 
ant crisis. He is less hostile to John than are Ralph of Coggeshall, 
Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris. He praises the king’s 
management of the Welsh and Scotch wars; he is critical in his 
attitude towards the pope and the English opposition; he 
regards the submission of John to Rome as a skilful stroke 
of policy, although he notes the fact that some men called it 
a humiliation. The constitutional agitation of 1215 does not 
arouse his enthusiasm; he passes curtly over the Runnymede 

barons for the resumption of war. It may be from timidity that 
the annalist avoids attacking John, hut it is more probable that 
the middle classes, whom he represents, regarded the designs of 
the feudal baronage with suspicion. 

See W. Stubbs’s edition of Walter of Coventry (“ Rolls ” series, 
2 vols., 1872-1873); R. Pauli, in Geschichte von England (Hamburg, 
1853), ill- 872. (H. W. C. D.) 

WALTERSHADSEN, WOLFGANG SARTORIUS, Baron von 
(1809-1876), German geologist, was born at Gottingen, on the 
17th of December 1809, and educated at the university in that 
city. There he devoted his attention to physical and natural 
science, and in particular to mineralogy. During a tour in 1834- 
1835 he carried out a series of magnetic observations in various 
parts of Europe. He then gave his attention to an exhaustive 
investigation of Etna, and carried on the work with some inte 
ruptions until 1843. The chief result of this undertaking was h 
great Atlas des Atna(i8s&-i86i), in which he distinguished the la\ 
streams formed during the later centuries. After his return fro: 
Etna he visited Iceland, and subsequently published Physisch- 
geographische Skisze von Island (1847), Uber die vulkanisc' 
Gesteine in Sicilien und Island (1853), and Geologischer Atlas 
Island (1853). Meanwhile he was appointed professor of mil 
alogy and geology at Gottingen, and held this post for at 
thirty years, until his death. In 1866 he published an important 
essay entitled Recherches sur les climats de I’epoque actuelle ' 
Ipoques anctcnnes ; in this he expressed his belief that the Glacial 
period was due to changes in the configuration of the earth’ 
surface. He died at Gottingen on the 16th of October 1876. 

WALTHAM, a city of Middlesex county, Massachusetts. 
U.S.A., on both banks of the Charles river, ahout 10 m. W. of 
Boston. Pop. (1890) 18,707; (1900) 23,481, of whom 6695 
were foseign-born; (1910 census) 27,834. Waltham is served 
by the Boston & Maine railway, and by electric interurban lines 
connecting with Boston, Lowell. Lexineton. Watertown and 
Newton. It is situated on a series of rugged hills rising from the 
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river. Prospect Hill (48? ft.) commands a magnificent view. A 
tract of 100 acres, comprising this hill and an adjoining elevation, 
has been set aside as a public park by the city; and there are 
four playgrounds (total area, 62J acres) and, in the centre of the 
city, a large common. In Waltham are some 43 acres of the 
Beaver Brook Reservation and 40 acres of the Charles River 
Reservation of the Metropolitan park system; in the former are 
the famous “ Waverlcy Oaks.” The Gore Mansion, erected 
towards the close of the 18th century by Christopher Gore 
(1758-1829), a prominent lawyer and Federalist leader, governor 
of Massachusetts in 1809-1810, and a member of the United 
States Senate in 1814-1817, is a stately country house surrounded 
by extensive grounds in wbich are fine old oaks and elms. 
Above the city the Charles river is famous as a canoeing ground, 
and there is an annual canoe carnival between Waltham and 
Riverside, one of the most popular resorts in the neighbourhood 
of Boston. The city has a good public library (about 35,000 
volumes in 1910). Its principal buildings are a state armoury, 
and the First Parish (Unitarian), Christ (Protestant Episcopal), 
the Swcdenborgian, the First Baptist and Beth Eden (Baptist) 
churches. Waltham is the seat of the Massachusetts School 
for the Feeble-minded (established in Boston in 1848), the first 
institution of its sort in the country, and of the Waltham Train¬ 
ing School for Nurses (1885), the first school to undertake the 
training of nurses for “ day nursing ” (outside of hospital wards) 
on the present plan, of the Convent of Notre Dame and the Notre 
Dame Normal Training School (Roman Catholic), of the New 
Church School (New Jerusalem Church), of two business schools, 
and the Waltham Horological School (1870), a school for practical 
watchmaking and repairing; here also are the Waltham Hospital 
(1885), the Baby Hospital (1902) and the Leland Home (1879) 
for aged women. In 1905 the city’s factory product was valued 
at $7,149,697 (21-4% more than in 1900). The largest single 
establishment was that of the American Waltham Watch 
Company, which has here the largest watch factory in the world, 
with an annual production of about a million watches. Watch 
and clock materials were valued at $123,885 in 1905. In 1905 
cotton goods were second in value to watches; and third were 
foundry and machine-shop products ($516,067). Other products 
are automobiles, wagons and carriages, bicycles, canoes, organs 
and enamelled work. 

The first white settlement was made about 1640 and in 1691 
became the Middle Precinct of Watertown. In 1738 the township 
of Waltham was separately organized. At various times it was 
increased in area, part of Cambridge being added in 1755 and 
part of Newton in 1849. In 1859 one of its precincts was set of! 
to form part of the new township of Belmont. In 1884 Waltham 
was chartered as a city. The first power mill for the manufacture 
of cotton cloth in the United States was established here in 1814 
as an experiment hy the company which built the mills and the 
city of Lowell. Waltham became an important manufacturing 
city in the decade before the American Civil War, when the 
company which in 1853 made the first American machine- 
made watches moved hither from Roxbury and established the 
Waltham watch industry. This watch company, before the 
establishment of the U.S. Observatory at Washington and the 
transmission thence of true time throughout the country by 
electric telegraph, had an elaborate observatory for testing and 
setting its watches. 

WaLTHAM ABBEY, or Waltham Holy Cross, a market 
town in the Epping parliamentary division of Essex, England, 
on the Lea, and on the Cambridge branch of the Great Eastern 
railway, 13 m. N. by E. from London. Pop. of urban district of 
Waltham Holy Cross (1901) 6549. The neighbouring county of 
the Lea valley is flat and unlovely, but to the E. and N.E. low 
hills rise in the direction of Hainault and Epping Forests. Of 
the former magnificent cruciform abbey church the only portion 
of importance now remaining is the nave, forming the present 
parish church, the two easternmost bays helng converted into 
the chancel. It is a very fine specimen of omate Norman. 

I A tower corresponding with the present size of the church was 
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erected in 1556 and,restored in 1798. On the south side of the WALTHARIUS, a Latin poem founded on German popular 
church is a lady chapel dating from the end of the reign of tradition, relates the exploits of the west Gothic hero Walter of 
Edward II, or the beginning of that of Edward III., containing Aquitaine. Our knowledge of the author, Ekkehard, a monk 
some good Decorated work, with a crypt below. Of the monastic of St Gall, is due to a later Ekkehard, known as Ekkehard IV. 
buildings there remain only a bridge and gateway and ether (d. 1060), who gives some account of him in the Casus Sancti 
slight fragments. Bishop Hall became curate of Waltham in Galli (cap. 80). The poem was written by Ekkehard, generally 
1612, and Thomas Fuller was curate from 1648 to 1658. At distinguished as Ekkehard I., for his master Geraldus in his 
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Brand ” and “ Erlinton ’’ (F. )! Child's hnghs'h and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, i. 88 seq.). 

WALTHEOF (d. 1076'!, earl of Northumbria, was a son cf Earl 
Siward of Northumbria, and, although he was probably educated 
for a monastic life, became earl of Huntingdon and Northampton 
about 1065. After the battle of Hastings he submitted to William 
the Conqueror; but when the Danes invaded the north of 
England in 1069 he joined them and took part in the attack on 
York, only, however, to make a fresh submission after their 
departure in 1070. Then, restored to his earldom, he married 
William’s niece, Judith, and in 1072 was appointed earl of 
Northumbria. In 1075 Waltheof joined the conspiracy against 
the king arranged by the earls of Norfolk and Hereford; but soon 
repenting of his action he confessed his guilt to Archbishop 
Lanfranc, and then to William, who was in Normandy. Re¬ 
turning to England with William he was arrested, and after being 
brought twice before the king’s court was sentenced to death. 
On the 31 si of May 1076 he was beheaded on St Giles’s Hill, 
near Winchester. Weak and unreliable in character, Waltheof, 
like his father, is said to have been a man of immense bodily 
strength. Devout and charitable, he was regarded by the English 
as a martyr, and miracles were said to have been worked at his , 
tomb at Crowland. I he earl left three daughters, the eldest 
of whom, Matilda, brought the earldom of Huntingdon to her 
second husband, David T., king of Scotland. One of Waltheof’s 
grandsons was Waltheof (d. 1159), abbot of Melrose. 

See E. A. Freeman, The Norman Conquest, vols. ii., iii. and iv. 

WALTHER, BERNHARD (1430-1504), German astronomer, 
was born at Nuremberg in 1430. He was a man of large means, 
which he devoted to scientific pursuits. When Regiomontanus 
(q.v.) settled at Nuremberg in 1471, Walther built for their 
common use an observatory at which in 1484 clocks driven by 
weights were first used in astronomical determinations. He 
further brought into prominence the effects of refraction in alter¬ 
ing the apparent plares of the heavenly bodies, and substituted 
Venus for the moon as a connecting-link between observations of 
the SW’n and stars. Walther established a printing-press, from 
which some of the earliest editions of astronomical works were 
issued. His observations, begun in 1475 and continued until h»s 
death m May 1504, w'ere published by j. Schemer in 1544, and by 
\V. Snell in 1618, as an appendix to his Observationes Hassiaceae. 

See J. G. Doppelmavr, Hist. Nachrkkt von den nurnbergischen 
Mathcmaticis, p. 23 (1730); G. A. Will, Nhrnbergisches Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, v ii. 381 (1806); J. F. Ylontuc'a, I list, des mathemahques, i. 
546; J S Bailly, IIist de I'astr. moderns, i. 319; E. F. Apelt, Die 
Reformation der Sternkunde, p. 54; J. P. von Wurzelbaur, Uranies 
Norwae basis astronomica (1719): J. F. Weidler, Hsst.astronomtae, 
p. 322; A. G. Kastner, Geschichte der MathemaUk, ii. 324; Mil¬ 
led u a mil des Vereins ftir Gesch. der Stadt Nurnberg, vii. 237 (1888) 
(H. Petz); R. Wolf, Gesch. der Astr. p. 92, &c. 

WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE (c. ir7o-c. r23o), the 
most celebrated of medieval German lyric poets. For all his 
fame, Walther's name is not found in contemporary records, 
with the exception of a solitary mention in the travelling ac¬ 
counts of Bishop Wolfger of Passau—“ Walthero cantori de 
Vogelweide pro pellicio V. solidos longos ”—“ To Walther the 
singer of the Vogelweide five shillings to buy a fur coat,” and 
the main sources of information about him are his own poems 
and occasional references by contemporary Minnesingers. Jt is 
clear from the title her (Herr, Sir) these give him, that he was 
of noble birth; but it is equally dear from his name Vogelweide 
(Lat. aviatium, a gathering place or preserve of birds; that he 
belonged not to the higher nobility, who took their titles from 
castles or villages, but to the nobility of service ( Diertstadcl ), 
humble retainers of the great lords, who in wealth and position 
were little removed from non noble free cultivators. For a 


long time the place of his birth was a matter of dispute, until 
Professor Franz Pfeiffer established beyond reasonable doubt 
that he was born in the Wipthal in Tirol, where, not far from 
the liltle town of Sterzing on the F.isak, a wood—called the 
Vorder- und Hintervogelweide—preserves at least the name 
of his vanished home. This origin would account for what is 
known of Walther’s early life. Tirol was at this time the home 
of several noted Minnesingers; and the court of Vienna, under 
the enlightened duke Frederick I. of the house of Babenberg, 
had become a centre of poetry and art. Here it was that the 

the Old, whose death he afterwards lamented in two of his most 
beautiful lyrics; and in the open handed duke he found his 
first patron. This happy period of his life, during which he pro¬ 
duced the most charming and spontaneous of his love-lyrics, 

Henceforward Walther was a wanderer from court to court, 
singing for his lodging and his bread, and ever hoping that some 
patron would arise to save him from this “ juggler’s life ” ( goagel- 
juore) and the shame of ever playing the guest. For material 

did not touch his princely patrons, their underlings often took 
measures to r»d themselves of so uncomfortable a censor. Thus 
he was forced to leave the court of the generous duke Bernhard 
of Carinthia (1202-1256); after an experience of the tumultuous 
household of the landgrave of Thuringia he warns those who 
have weak ears to give it a wide berth; and after three years 
1 at the court of Dietrich I. of Meissen (reigned 1195-1221) he 
complains that he had received for his services neither money 
nor praise. Walther was, in fact, a man of strong views; and 
it is this which gives him his main significance in history, as 
distinguished from his place in literature. From the moment 
when the death of the emperor Henry VI (1197) opened the 
fateful struggle between empire and papacy, Walther threw 
himself ardently into the fray 011 the side of German independ¬ 
ence and unity. Though his religious poems sufficiently prove 

days opposed to the extreme claims of the popes, whom he 
attacks with a bitterness which can only be justified by the 
strength of his patriotic feelings. His political poems begin 
with an appeal to Germany, written in 1198 at Vienna, against 
the disruptive ambitions of the princes:— 

" Crown Philip ifith the Kaiser’s crown 
And bid them vex thy peace no more.” 

He was present, on the 8th of September, at Philip’s coronation 
at Mainz, and supported him till his victory was assured. After 
Philip’s murder in 1209, he “said and sang” in support of 
Otto of Brunswick a.gainst the papal candidate Frederick of 
Staufen; and only when Otto’s usefulness to Germany had 
been shattered by the battle of Bouvines (1212) did he turn 
to the rising star of Frederick II., now the sole representative 
of German majesty against pope and princes. From the new 
emperor his genius and his zeal for the empire at last received 
recognition; and a small fief in Franconia was bestowed upon 
him, which, though he complained that its value was little, gave 
him the home and the fixed position he had so long desired. 
That Frederick gave him an even more signal mark of his favour 
by making him the tutor of his son Henry VII., is more than 
doubtful. The fact, in itself highly improbable, rests only upon 
the evidence of a single poem, which is capable of another 
interpretation. Walther’s restless spirit did not suffer him to 
remain long on his new property. In I2r7 we find him once 
more at Vienna, and again in r2ip after the return of Duke 
Leopold VI. from the crusade. About 1224 he seems to have 
settled on his fief near Wurzburg. He was active in urging the 
German princes to take part in the crusade o£ 1228. and may 
have accompanied the crusading army at least as far as his 
native Tirol. In a beautiful and patbftic poem he paints the 
change that had come over the scenes of his childhood and made 
his life seem a thing dreamed. He died about 1230, and was 
buried at Wurzburg, after leaving directions, according to the 
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story, that the birds were to be fed at his tomb daily. The 
original gravestone with its Latin inscription has disappeared; 
but in 1843 a new monument was erected over the spot. There 
is also a fine statue of the poet at Bozen, unveiled in 1877. 

Historically interesting as Walther’s political verses are, 
their merit has been not a little exaggerated by modern German 
critics, who saw their own imperial aspirations and anti-papal 
prejudices reflected in this patriotic poet of the middle ages. 
Of more lasting value are the beautiful lyrics, mainly dealing 
with love, which led his contemporaries to hail him as their 

At his worst he does not rise above the tiresome conventionalities 
of his school. At his best he shows a spontaneity, a charm and 
a facility which his rivals sought in vain to emulate. His earlier 
lyrics are full of the joy of life, of feeling for nature and of the 
glory of love. Greatly daring, he even rescues love from the 
convention which had made it the prerogative of the nobly 
born, contrasts the titles “ woman ” ( wip) and “ lady ” (froAwe) 
to the disadvantage of the latter, and puts the most beautiful 
of his lyrics —Unler der linden —into the mouth of a simple 
girl. A certain seriousness, which is apparent under the joyous¬ 
ness of his earlier work, grew on him with years. Religious and 
didactic poems become more frequent; and his verses in praise 
of love turn at times to a protest against the laxer standards 
of an age demoralized by political unrest. Throughout his 
attitude is healthy and sane. He preaches the crusade; but 
at the same time he suggests the virtue of toleration, pointing out 
that in the worship of God 

“ Christians, Jews and heathen all agree.” 

He fulminates against “ false love but pours scorn on those 
who maintain that “ love is sin.” In an age of monastic i 
and loose morality there was nothing commonplace in the simple 
ns up the inspiring principle of chivalry at 


ts best-.- 


“ Swer guotes wlbes liebe hat 


Altogether Walther’s poems give us the picture not only of a 
great artistic genius, but of a strenuous, passionate, very human 
and very lovable character. 

The Cedichle were edited by Karl Lachmann (1827). This edition 
of the great scholar was re-edited by M. Haupt (3rd ed., 1853). 
Wnlther n. d. Vogelweide, edited by Franz Pfeiffer, with introduction 
th edition, by Karl Baitsch, Leipzig, 1S73). Glossarium 
■ .- ReimvrrzZfhnis, hy C.A. Hornig 


dichten WaUher's, .. 
dlinburg, 1844). There 


(London, 1896). The p< 


?r der Linden, not in 


latter, was freely translated by T. L. Beddoes (Works, 1890), mort 
closely by W. A. Phillips in the Nineteenth Century for July l89< 
(ccxxxiii. p. 70). Lebcn u. Diehten Walther’s von der Vogelweide, 65 
Wilhelm Wilmanns (Bonn, 1882), is a valuable critical study of 


In T642 he was ordered into custody as a delinquent; thereafter 
took refuge in Oxford, and ultimately returned to London 
the house of William Fuller (is8o?-i6s9), dean of Ely, 
whose daughter Jane was his second wife. In this retirement 
himself to Oriental studies and carried through his great 
Polyglot Bible which should be completer, cheaper and 
provided with a better critical apparatus than any previous 
work of the kind (see Polyclot) . The proposals for the Polyglot 
appeared in 1652, and the book itself came out in six great 
folios in 1657, having been printing for five years. Nine lan¬ 
guages are used: Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, 
Persian, Ethiopic, Greek and Latin. Among his collaborators 
were James Ussher, John Lightfoot and Edward Pococke, 
Edmund Castell, Abraham Wheelocke and Patrick Young. 
Thomas Hyde and Thomas Greaves. The great undertaking 
was supported by liberal subscriptions, and Walton’s political 
opinions did not deprive him of the help of the Commonwealth; 
the paper used w T as freed from duty, and the interest of Crom¬ 
well in the work was acknowledged in the original preface, part 
of which was afterwards cancelled to make way for more loyal 
expressions towards that restored monarchy under which 
Oriental studies in England immediately began to languish. 
To Walton himself, however, the Reformation brought no dis¬ 
appointment. He was consecrated bishop of Chester in December 
1660. In the following spring he was one of the commissioners 
at the Savoy Conference, but took little part in the business. In 
the autumn of 1661 he paid a short visit to his diocese, and 
returning to London he died on the 29th of November. 

However much Walton was indebted to his helpers, the Polyglot 
Bible is a great monument of industry and of capacity for directing 
a vast undertaking, and the Prolegomena (separately reprinted by 
Dathe, 1777, and by Francis Wrangh- 1 - ' ’ - “ 


lonstdere 


Wranghan, 1825) show judgmen 
alities appear in Walton's Consider 


thought tl 


)n of mat: 

be mentioned an IntroducUo ad lectionem Hnguarum orienlalium 

^See’Henry d J. Todd, iSuirs ?/«£' "lifT^Writings a/fl^L 
(London, 1821), in 2 voK, of which the second contains a reprint 
of Walton’s answer to Owen. 

WALTON, IZAAK (1593-1683), English writer, author of 
The Compleat Angler , was horn at Stafford on the 9th of August 
1593; the register of his baptism gives his father’s name as 
Jervis, and nothing more is known of his parentage. He settled 
in London as an ironmonger, and at first had one of the small 


WALTON, BRIAN (1600-1661), English divine and scholar, 
was born at Seymour, in the district of Cleveland, Yorkshire, in 
1600. He went to Cambridge as a sizar of Magdalene College in 
r6i6, migrated to Teterhouse in r6i8, was bachelor in 1619 
and master of arts in r623. After holding a school mastership 
and two curacies, he was made rector of St Martin’s Orgar 
in London in 1628, where he took a leading part in the 
contest between the London clergy and the citizens about the 
city tithes, and compiled a treatise on the subject, which is 
printed in Brewster’s Collectanea (1752). His conduct in this 
matter displayed his ability, but his zeal for the exaction of 

brought against him in parliament, which appear to have led 
to the sequestration of his very considerable preferments. 2 He 
was also charged with Popish practices, but on frivolous grounds, 
and with aspersing the members of parliament for the city. 


“ He who has the 1 


: of a 


ishamed of every misdeed. ” 

2 He was from January 1635-1636 rector of Sandon 
where his first wife, Anne Claxton, is buried. He appe; 
also been a prebendary of St Paul’s, and for a very short 1 
held the rectory of St Giles in the Fields. 


Street, two doors west of Chancery Lan 
of St Dunstan’s, he gained the friendship of Dr John Donne, 
then vicar of that church. His first wife, married in December 
1626, was Rachel Floud, a great-great-niece of Archbishop 
Cranmer. She died in T640. He married again soon after, his 
second wife being Anne Ken—the pastoral “ Kenna ” of The 
Angler’s Wish —step-sister of Thomas Ken, afterwards bishop 
of Bath and Wells. After the Royalist defeat at Marston Moor, 
he retired from business. lie had bought some land near liis 
birthplace, Stafford, and he went to live there; but, according to 
Wood, spent most of his time “ in the families of the eminent 
clergymen of England, of whom he was much beloved ”; and 
in 1650 he was again living in Clerkenwell. In 1653 came out 
the first edition of his famous book, The Compleat Angler. His 
second wife died in 1662, and was buried in Worcester cathedral 
church, where there is a monument to her memory. One of his 
daughters married Dr Hawkins, a prebendary of Winchester. 
The last forty years of his long life seem to have been spent in 
ideal leisure and occupation, the old man travelling here and 
there, visiting his “ eminent clergymen ” and other brethren of 
the angle, compiling the biographies of congenial spirits, and 
collecting here a little and there a little for the enlargement of 
his famous treatise. After 1662 he found a home at Faroham 
Castle with George Morley, bishop of Winchester, to whom he 
dedicated his Life of George Herbert and also that of Richard 
Hooker; and from time to time he visited Charles Cotton in 
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originally bred in China, and known in Japan as the Nankin 
mouse. The habit of these mice of spinning round and round 
after their tails is highly developed, and continually exercised. 
In Japan, where there were originally two breeds, a grey and 

propensities. The dancing was at one time supposed to be due 
to a disease of the lahyrinth of the ear; but Dr K. Kishi, in a 
paper in the Zcitschnjt fur •mssenschaflhche Zoologie (vol. 
x\i. pt. 3), concludes that it is the effect of confinement for 
untold centuries in small cages. 

WALWORTH, SIR WILLIAM (d. 1385), lord mayor of London, 
belonged to a good Durham family. He was apprenticed to 
John Lovekyn, a member of the Fishmongers’ Gild, and 
succeeded his master as alderman of Bridge ward in 1368, becom¬ 
ing sheriff in 1370 and lord mayor in 1374. He is said to have 
suppressed usury in the city during his term of office as mayor. 
Hts name frequently figures as advancing loans to the king, 
and he supported John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, in the 


where six wampum went to the penny, the fathom consisted of 
360 beads; but where four made a penny, as under the Massa¬ 
chusetts standard of 1640, then the fatbom counted 240. The 
beads were at first worth more than five shillings per fathom, the 
price at which they passed current in 1643. A few years before 
the fathom had been worth nine or ten shillings. Connecticut 
received wampum for taxes in 1637 at four a penny. In 1640 
Massachusetts adopted the Connedicut standard, “white to 
pass at four and bleuse at two a penny.” There was no restric- 

whites as well as the Indians. The market was soon flooded 
with carelessly made and inferior wampum, but it continued to 
he circulated in the remote districts of New England through the 
17th century, and even into the beginning of the r8th. It was 
current with silver in Connecticut in 1704. 

Wampum was also used for personal adornment, and belts 
were made by embroidering wampum upon strips of deerskin. 
These belts or scarves were symbols of authority and power 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s freight depot at Thirteenth 
and Market streets, and in the following year opened it as a 
dry goods and clothing store, subsequently much enlarged. In 
September 1896 he acquired from Hilton, Hughes & Company 
the former New York store of A. T. Stewart, and thereafter 
greatly enlarged it and added a new building; this, and the 
Philadelphia store, are among the largest department stores 
in the United States. Mr Wanamaker was postmaster-general in 
President Benjamin Harrison’s cabinet in 1889-1893, and 
brought about the establishment of post-offices on ocean-going 
vessels. He early identified himself with religious work in Phila¬ 
delphia; was the first paid secretary, in 1857-1861, of that 
city’s Young Men’s Christian Association, of which he was 
president in 1870-1883, and in 1858 founded, and thereafter 
served as superintendent of, the Bethany (Presbyterian) Sunday 
School, one of the largest in the world. He took an active part 
in the movement which resulted in the formation of the United 
States Christian Commission in 1861. 

WANDERU (Wanderoo), the native name for the species 
of langur monkeys ( Semnopithecus ) inhabiting the island of 
Ceylon; but in India commonly misapplied to the lion-tailed 
macaque, Matacus silenus (see Primates). 

WANDESFORD, CHRISTOPHER (1592-1640), lord deputy of 
Ireland, was tbe son of Sir George Wandesford (1573-1612) of 
Kirklington, Yorkshire, and was born on the 24th of September 
1592. Educated at Clare College, Cambridge, he entered parlia¬ 
ment in 1621, and his rise to importance was due primarily to 
his friendship with Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of 
Strafford. Although at first hostile to Charles I., this being 
evidenced by the active part he took in the impeachment of 

in 1633 he accompanied Wentworth to Ireland, where he was 
already master of the robs. His services to his chief were fully 
recognized by the latter, whom in 1640 he succeeded as lord 
deputy, but he had only just begun to struggle with the diffi¬ 
culties of his new position when he died on the 3rd of December 
1640. 

His son Christopher (1628-1687), created a baronet in 1662, 
was the father of Sir Christopher Wandesford (d. 1707), who was 
created an Irish peer as Viscount Castlecomer in 1707, Castlecomer 
in Kilkenny having been acquired by his grandfather when in 
Ireland. Christopher, the 2nd viscount (d. 1719), was secretary- 
at-war in 1717-1718. In 1758 John, 5th viscount, was created 
Earl Wandesford, but Ms titles became extinct when he died in 
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Whitaker, History of Rkhmondshirc, vol. ii. (1823);_ 

biography of his daughter, Alice Thornton, edited by Charles Jackson 
for the Surtees Society (Durham, 1875). 

WANDIWASH, a town in the North Arcot district of Madras, 
India. Pop. (1901) 5971. It is notable as tbe scene of the victory 
of Sir Eyre Coote in 1760, the most important ever won by the 
British over the French in India. 

WANDSBEK, a town of Germany, in the P 
Schleswig-Holstein, practically forming a populous suburb of 
Hamburg, with which it is connected by a railway and an 
electric tramway. Pop. (1905) 31,563. It is best known as the 
place of residence of the poet Johann Heinrich Voss and of 
Matthias Claudius, who here issued (1771—1775) the Wandslecker 
Boten. There is a monument to Claudius in the town. Its leading 
manufactures are spirits, tobacco, beer, leather and confectionery; 
other industries are machine building and gardening. 


WANDSWORTH, a south-western metropolitan borough of 
London, England, bounded N. by the river Thames and Batter¬ 
sea, and E. by Lambeth, and extending S. and W. to the boundary 
of the county of London. Pop. (1901) 232,034. The name, 
which occurs in Domesday, indicates the position of the village 
on tbe river Wandle, a small tributary of the Thames. Wands¬ 
worth is the largest in area of the metropolitan boroughs, in¬ 
cluding the districts of Putney by the river, part of Clapham 
in the north-east, Streatham in the south-east, Balham and 
Upper and Lower Tooting in the centre and south. These are 
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mainly residential districts, and the borough is not thickly 
populated. Towards the west, along the Upper Richmond and 
Kingston roads, there is considerable open country, undulating 
and well wooded. It is to a great extent preserved in the public 
grounds of Putney Heath, which adjoins Wimbledon Common, 
outside the borough, on the north; and Richmond Park and 
Barnes Common, parts of which are in the borough. Other 
public grounds are parts of Wandsworth Common (193 acres) 
and Clapham Common, both extending into Battersea, Tooting 
Bee (147 acres) and Streatham Common (66 acres), and Wands¬ 
worth Park bordering the Thames. The borough is connected 
with Fulham across the Thames by Wandsworth and Putney 
hridges. The annual Oxford and Cambridge boat-race starts 
from above Putney Bridge, finishing at Mortlake; and the 
club-houses of the principal rowing clubs of London are situated 
on the Putney shore. Putney Heath was formerly notorious 
as a resort of highwaymen and duellists. Among the institu¬ 
tions of Wandsworth are the Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Putney; the Fountain and the Grove fever hospitals, Lower 
Tooting; the Clapham School of Art, Wandsworth Technical 
Institute; the Roman Catholic Training College for W’omen, 
West Hill; and Wandsworth Prison, Heathfield Road. The 
parliamentary borough of Wandsworth returns one member, 
but the municipal borough also includes part of the Clapham 
division of the parliamentary borough of Battersea and Clap¬ 
ham, and part of the Wimbledon division of Surrey. The 
borough council consists of a mayor, 10 aldermen and 60 council- 

° WANGANUI, the principal port on the west coast of North 
Island, New Zealand, in the Waitotara county, at the mouth 
of the Wanganui river, 134 m. by rail N. of Wellington. Pop. 
(1906)8175. Tbe town is laid out in rectangular blocks at the 
foot of low hills, from the summit of which (as in Queen’s 
Gardens) a splendid panorama is seen, including the snow-clad 
Mount Ruapehu to the north-east. The river bar obstructs 
navigation, the depth not exceeding 14 ft., so that large vessels 
must lie outside. The district is agricultural and pastoral, and 
wool and grain-are exported, as well as meat and dairy produce, 
for which there are large refrigerating works. The Wanganui 
Collegiate School (Church of England) is one of the largest 
boarding schools in Australasia. The district was the scene of 
conflicts with the natives in 1847, 1864 and 1868, and in the 
beautiful Moutoa gardens a monument commemorates the 
battle of that name (May 14th, 1864). The settlement was 
founded in 1842. 

WANGARA, the Hausa name for the Mandingo (?.».), a people 
of West Africa; used also as the name of districts in the western 
and central Sudan. The Wangara are also known as Wan- 
garawa, Wongara, Ungara, Wankore and Wakore. According 
to Idrisi (writing in the 12th century), the Wangara country 
was renowned for the quantity and the quality of the gold 
which it produces. The country formed an island about 
300 m. long by 150 in breadth, which the Nile (i.e. Niger) sur¬ 
rounded on all sides and at all seasons. This description corre¬ 
sponds fairly accurately with the tract of country between the 
Niger and its tributary the Bani. Idrisi’s account of the annual 
inundation of the land by the rising of the Niger agrees with 
the facts. He states that on the fail of the waters natives from 
all parts of the Sudan assembled to gather the gold which the 
subsiding waters left behind. In the closing years of the 18th 
and tbe opening years of the 19th century the discoveries of 
Hornemaun, Mungo Park and others revived the stories of 
Wangara and its richness in gold. Geographers of that period 
(e.g. Major Rennell) shifted the Wangara country far to the east 
and confused Idrisi’s description with accounts which probably 
referred to Lake Chad. Gradually, however, as knowledge 
increased, the Wangara territory was again moved westward, 
and was located within tbe Niger bend. The name has now 
practically disappeared from the maps save tbat a town in the 
hinterland of Dahomey is named Wangara (French spelling 
Ouangara). Idrisi’s account as to the richness in gold of the 
upper Niger regions has basis in fact; though the gold brought 
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WANGARATTA—WAQIDI 


in considerable quantities to the European trading stations 
on the Gambia and Senegal in the 16th, r7th and r8th centuries 
appears to have come largely from Bambuk. 

WANGARATTA, a town of Victoria, Australia, in tbe counties 
of Moira, Delatite and Bogong, at the junction of the Ovens 
and King rivers, 1455 m. by rail N.E. of Melbourne. Pop. 
(igoi) 2621. It is a prosperous little town in an agricultural 
district and is the sec of an Anglican bishop. It has numerous 
industries, including Hour-milling, tanning, fellmongery, brewing, 
coacb-building, bacon-curing, and bicycle and butter making. 
Important stock sales are held fortnightly, and there is an annual 

WANSTEAD, an urban district in the Romford parliamentary 
division of Essex, England, forming a residential suburb of 
London, on a branch of the Great Eastern railway, 8 m. N.E. 
of Liverpool Street station. Pop. (i9or) 9179. Wanstead 
Park, r84 acres in extent, was opened in r882. Northward 
extend the broken fragments of Epping Forest. Wanstead 
Flats, adjoining tbe Park, form another open ground. At 
Lake House Thomas Hood wrote tbe novel Tylney Hall. At 
Snaresbrook in the parish of Wanstead are the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, founded in 1827, and the Royal Merchant Seamen’s 
Orphan Asylum, established in London in r8r7 and refounded 
bere in r86r. In Snaresbrook is Eagle Pond or Lake, roi acres 
in extent. 

Wanstead is mentioned in Domesday, and the name is con¬ 
sidered by some to be derived from Woden’s stead or place, 
indicating a spot dedicated to the worship of Woden. It be¬ 
longed before the time of Edward the Confessor to the monks 
of St Peter’s, Westminster, and afterwards to the bishop of 
London, of whom it was held at the time of the Domesday 
Survey by Ralph Fitz Brien. In the reign of Henry VIII. 

'bestowed by Edwlrd VI. on Lord Rich,’whose sonlold it in 
1577 to Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester. The original manor 
house was rebuilt by Lord Chancellor Rich, who was here visited 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1561, and for her entertainment Sir 
Philip Sidney wrote a dramatic interlude which was played 
before the queen at Wanstead garden, and is printed at the 
end of the Arcadia. Sir Richard Child, afterwards earl of 
Tylney. built the splendid mansion of Wanstead House in 
r7J5 (demolished in 2822), in which tbe prince of Condfi and 
others of the Bourbon family resided during the reign of the 
first Napoleon. 

WANTAGE, a market town in the Abingdon parliamentary 
division of Berkshire, England. Pop. of urban district (rgoi), 
3766. It lies in the richly wooded Vale of White Horse, in a 
hollow at the foot of the steep hills which border the Vale on 
the south, 2 m. S. of Wantage Road station on the Great Western 
railway, with which a steam tramway connects it. The church of 
St Peter and St Paul is cruciform, and as a whole Perpendicular 
in appearance, but retains a nave arcade and ornate tower-arches 
of the Early English period. The font is a fine specimen of the 
same style; and there is beautiful woodwork in the chancel. 
An altar-tomb in alabaster of 1361, and a fine brass of r4i4, 
commemorate members of the family of Fitzwarren. There are 
other brasses of the r5th and 16th centuries. The neighbouring 
building of the grammar school preserves a Norman door from 
another church, which formerly stood in the same churchyard 
with St Peter's. In tbe broad market-place is a great statue 
of King Alfred, executed by Count Gleichen and unveiled in 
1877 ; for Wantage is famous as the birthplace of the king in 
840. Tbe town has a large agricultural trade and ironworks. 

the title of Baron Wantage of Lockinge was taken in r885 
by Sir Robert Loyd-Lindsay (b. r832) on his elevation to the 
peerage. He was the son of General James Lindsay of Balcarres, 
but took tbe additional surname of Loyd in 1858 on marrying 
tbe heiress of Lord Overstone, the banker; he fought with 
his regiment the Scots Fusilier Guards in the Crimea and won 
the V.C., retiring as lieutenant-colonel. He was M.P. for Berks 
from 1S65 to 1885, and was financial secretary to the War Office 
in 1877-1880. The title became extinct at bis death in 1900. 


WAPENSHAW (M.E. for “weapon-show”), a periodical 
muster or review of troops formerly held in every district in 
Scotland, the object having been to satisfy the military chiefs 
that the arms of their retainers were in good condition. Scott’s 
Old Mortality gives a description of one. The name is still 
given to rifle meetings held annually at Aberdeen and other 
places in Scotland. 

WAPENTAKE, anciently the principal administrative division 
of the counties of York, Lincoln, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby 
and Rutland, corresponding to the hundred in the southern 

takes are now called hundreds. North of the Tees, Sadberg in 
Durham is the only district which was called a wapentake, and 
the rest of the ancient administrative divisions of the three 
northern counties were called wards. The word wapentake 


lems to have been first applied to thcpciiodicai meetings of the 
lagnates of a district; and, if we may believe the r2th century 
ompilation known as the Leges Edwardi, it took its name from 
ae custom in accordance with which they touched the spear 
f their newly-appointed magistrate with their own spears and 
3 confirmed his appointment. Probably it was also usual for 
them to signify their approval of a proposal by the clash of their 
arms, as was the practice among the Scandinavian peoples. 
Wapentakes arc not found outside the parts of England which 
were settled by the Danes. They varied in size in different 
counties; those of Yorkshire, for instance, being very much 
larger than those of Lincolnshire. As a general rule each wapen¬ 
take had its own court, which had the same jurisdiction as the 
hundred courts of the southern counties. In some cases, however, 
a group of wapentakes had a single court. It should be noticed 
that the court was styled wapentagium simply, and not curia 
viapentagn. 

See Sir Henry Ellis, General Introduction to Domesday Book; 
W. W. Skeat, Etymological English Dictionary, W. Stubbs, Constitu¬ 
tional History; and H. M. Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions (1905). (G. J. T.) 

WAPPERS, EGIDE CHARLES GUSTAVE, Baron (1803- 
1874), Belgian painter, was born at Antwerp on the 23rd of 
August 2803. After studying at the Antwerp Academy he went 
to Paris in 1826. The Romantic movement was then astir in 
France, and in that vehement struggle towards a new ideal artists 
and political men were thrown together. Wappers was the 
fir*L ^Belgian artist to take advantage of this state of affairs, and 

of Leiden,” appearing at the appropriate moment, had a mar¬ 
vellous success in the Brussels Salon of 1830. The picture, 
although political, was in fact a remarkable work, which revolu¬ 
tionized the taste of Flemish painters. Wappers was invited 
to the court of Brussels, and was favoured with commissions. 
In 2832 the city of Antwerp appointed him professor of painting, 
and his triumph was complete when he exhibited at the Antwerp 
Salon of r8 3 4 his masterpiece, “ An Episode of the Belgian 
Revolution of 1830” (Brussels Gallery). He was subsequently 
appointed painter to the king of the Belgians, and at the death 
of Matthieu van Bree he was made director of the Antwerp 
Academy. Of his very numerous works we may name “ Christ 
Entombed,” “ Charles I. taking leave of his Children,” “ Charles 
IX.,” “ Camoens.” “ Peter the Great at Saardam,” and “ Boc¬ 
caccio at the Court of Joanna of Naples.” Louis Philippe gave 
him a commission to paint a large picture for the gallery at 
Versailles, “ The Defence of Rhodes by the Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem,” a work finished in 1844, when he received from the 
king of the Belgians the title of baron. After retiring from the 
post of director of the Antwerp Academy, he settled in 1853 in 
Paris, where be died on the 6th of December 1874. 

See J. du Jardin, L'Art fiamand; Camille Lemonnier, Histoire des 
lei ts Bdgiq E. Feti S tice sur Gust e V apj 
Annuaire de Vacademic royale de Belgique (1884). 

WiQIDl [Abu 'Abdallah Mabommed ibn 'Umar ul-Waqidi] 
(747-823), Arabian historian, was born at Medina, where be 
became a corn-dealer but was compelled tc flee from his creditors 
(owing largely to his generosity) to Bagdad. Here the Barmecide 
vizier Yahya b. Khalid (see Barmecides) gave him means and 
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their foes. But one thing their generals lacked, and that was I that had the Boers of 1899 possessed a staff of trained strategists, 
education for war. Strategy was almost a sealed book to them; they would have shaken the British Empire to its foundations, 
organization a matter of secondary importance. It was no part I The true test of direction of war is the number of mistakes, 
of their duty, they declared, to train the judgment of their If they were numerous, although the enemy may not have 
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the greater part of its effect because the United States Govern¬ 
ment was unable to follow up the blow by landing a sufficient 
force. Exactly the same thing occurred in Egypt in 1882. The 
only results of the bombardment of Alexandria were the destruc¬ 
tion of the city, the massacre of the Christian inhabitants, the 
encouragement of tbe rebels, who, when the ships drew off, 


on land. Again, in 1899 the invading Boers found the frontiers 
unfortified and their march opposed by an inadequate force. 
It is essential, then, that when hostilities across the sea are to 
be apprehended, the most careful precautions should be taken 
to ward off the chance of an initial disaster. And such pre¬ 
cautions are always possible. It is hardly conceivable 


a tiac. 


strategical expedients as those familiar with their employment. 
Nevertheless, a minister of war cannot divest himself of his 
responsibility for the conduct of military operations. In the 
first place, he is directly responsible that plans of campaign to 
meet every possible contingency are worked out in time of peace. 
In the second place, he is directly responsible that the advice 
on which he acts should be the best procurable. It is essential, 
therefore, that he should be capable of forming an independent 
opinion on the merits of the military projects which may be 
submitted to him, and also on the merits of those who have to 
execute them. Pitt knew enough of war and men to select Wolfe 
for the command in Canada. Canning and Castlereagh, in spite 
of the opposition of the king, sent Wellington, one of the youngest 
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I The importance, i 
governing body, shoi 
forces and the natior 


was dispersed instead of being con- 
e offensive became a difficult and 
true that the king was an able and . 
heless, the wise restraint he displayed 
;ampaigns, as well as the skill with 


is thus perfectly clear that some 
trifling deficiency in preparation, 
• hours’ delay in bringing up a 


ion, by reason of the configuration of 
'deal situation, are strongly developed, 
lires, to Great Britain or indeed to the 
army is of the first necessity. 

■ulnerable. They may have 
i a navy is not all-powerful, fore** 


le spring of i86r the blockade was established in 
■rs along the coasts of the Southern Confedt 
itained with increasing stringency from month 
it was not till the spring of r86s that the cole 
>n floated from the capital of Richmond, and it wa 
h placed them there. A state, then, which s 
laval strength alone, could look forward to no . 
'otracted war, and a protracted war between 
ars is antagonistic to the interests of the civili 
1 the nations armed to the teeth, and dominated t 


actually suffered, but those that they expect to suffer, that affect 
them. Unless discipline and national spirit are of superior 
quality, unless the scldier is animated by something higher than 
the mere habit of mechanical obedience, panic, shirking and 
wholesale surrender will be the ordinary features of a campaign. 
These phenomena made themselves apparent, though in a less 
degree, as long ago as the American Civil War, when the weapon 


Enormous numbers would not be needed. An army supported 
by an invincible navy possesses a strength which is out of all 
proportion to its size. Even to those who rely on the big bat¬ 
talions and huge fortresses, the amphibious power of a great 
maritime state, if intelligently directed, may be a most formidable 
menace; while to the state itself it is an extraordinary security. 


cry that broke from those moving phantoms. The enemy’s 
lead poured like hail upon the wretched remnant of the brigade; 
yet they moved only slowly to the rear, their heads bent in utter 
weariness; their features distorted under the thick dust that 
had gathered on faces dripping with sweat. The strain was 
beyond endurance. The soldier was no longer a receptive being; 


allowed to pass into the possession of a powerful neighbour. 
Great Britain, always dependent for her prosperity on narrow 
seas, has long been familiar with the importance of the positions 
that command these waterways. In one respect at least her 
policy has been consistent. She has spared no effort to secure 
such positions for herself, or, if that has been impracticable, 
at least to draw their teeth. Gibraltar, Malta, St Lucia, Aden, 
Egypt, Cyprus are conspicuous instances; but above all stands 
Antwerp. In perhaps the most original passage of Alison’s 
monumental work the constant influence nf Antwerp on the 
destinies of the United Kingdom is vividly portrayed. “ Nature 
has framed the Scheldt to be the rival of the Thames. Flowing 
through a country excelling even the midland counties of England, 
in wealth and resources, adjoining cities equal to any in Europe 
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II. Laws of War 

The law of war, in strict usage, does not apply to all armed 
conflicts, but only to such conflicts as, by the usage of states, 
Civil war constitute war. War exists when the organized armed 
as distill- forces of one state are opposed to the organized armed 
gulshed forces of another state. War also exists within the 
bounds of a single state when organized armed forces, 
" of sufficient power to make the issue doubtful, place 

themselves in opposition to the armed forces of the existing 

inferiority in comparison with those of the existing govem- 

in civil war are entitled to treatment in accordance with the law 
of war. Rebels, as outlaws, have no rights. In the South African 
campaign (1899-1902) the question arose whether the manifest 
inferiority of the Boer forces, the possession by the British forces 
of the seats of government, and their practical occupation of the 
wbole country, did not put an end to the state of war and con¬ 
stitute the Boer fighting forces rebels against a new existing 
government which had proclaimed annexation of the conquered 
states. The action of the British commanders is a precedent in 
favour of the view that the fighting forces of an invaded state are 
entitled to belligerent rights, though in a state of hopeless in¬ 
feriority, so long as they remain in the field in organized bands. 
In this, as in many cases which have formed international 
usage, the danger of reprisals more than the logic of principles has 
dictated a different line of conduct from that which the strict 
principles of law suggested. A somewhat similar, but more 
complicated situation, arose out of the cession by Spain to the 
United States of the Philippine Islands. The insurgents being in 
possession of them at the time, Spain ceded what she did not in 
fact possess. Thus it has been contended that the position of the 
insurgents became that of belligerents defending their country 
against conquest by invading forces. 

Wars bave been classed in different ways—wars of intervention, 
wars of conquest, wars of defence, wars of independence, just 
wars, unjust wars, and so on; but the law of war 
hjterest applies to them all without distinction. States do 
not sit as judges over each other, but treat war, subject 
to their own interest, as a fact. Interest, however, with the 
increasing development of international relations is becoming 
a more important factor in the determination of the attitude of 
the neutral onlooker (see Neutrality). 

In the Chino-Japanese War (1894-95) the Japanese had 
to decide whether the Chinese were entitled to treatment under 
the European law of war. Japan had acceded to the 
barbarous Geneva Convention (see below) in 1886, and to the 
peoples. Declaration of Paris (see below) in 1887. China was a 
party to neither, and observed the provisions of neither. 
Japan, nevertheless, as related by her learned judicial advisers, 
Professors Ariga and Takahashi, observed towards the Chinese 
forces, combatant and non-combatant, all the rules of European 
International Law without resorting to the reprisals to which 
Chinese barbarities provoked her. 

The position of neutral governments towards insurgent 
forces is always a delicate one. If they are not recognized as 
Neutral belligerents by the state against which they are 
position arrayed, the state in question theoretically accepts 

towards responsibility for the consequences of their acts in 

surgents. rcS p ect f} £ neu tral states. A neutral state may be 
satisfied with this responsibility, or it may recognize the bel¬ 
ligerent character of the insurgents. If, however, it does not, 
the insurgent forces cannot exercise rights of war against 
neutral property without exposing themselves to treatment as 
outlaws and pirates. A case of such treatment occurred in 
September 1902 in connexion with a then pending revolution 
in Hayti. A German cruiser, the “ Panther,” treated an 
insurgent gunbeat, the “ Crete a-Pierrot,” as a pirate vessel, 1 
and sank her for having stopped and confiscated arms and 
ammunition found among the cargo of the German steamer 
1 The Times (9th September 1902). 


Markomannia ” on the ground that they were contraband 
estined for the armed forces of the existing Haytian govem- 
lent. The “ Cr6te-a-Pierrot ” had for some years formed part 
of the Haytian navy, and was commanded by Admiral Killick, 
who had been an admiral of that navy. There had been no 
recognition of the belligerency of the ii 
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current international usage, 
neutral government recognizing 
, in spite of the denial of that 
character to them by the state against which they British re- 
are carrying on hostilities, occurred in the North cognition 
American Civil War. The right asserted by Great 
Britain to recognize the belligerenc 
federate forces was based on the contention that British com¬ 
mercial interests were very largely affected by the blockade of 
the Southern ports. It is agreed, however, among jurists that, 
where the interests of neighbouring states are not affected, the 
recognition of an insurgent’s belligerency is needless interference. 2 

The recognition of belligerency does not entail recognition 
of the belligerent as a sovereign state. It goes no farther 
than its immediate purpose. The belligerent armies Effect of 

from invaded territory are requisitions, not robbery. Hon of 

The belligerent ships of war are lawful cruisers, not beUlger- 

pirates; and their captures, made in accordance ,afy ' 
with maritime law, are good prize; and their blockades, if 
effectual, must be respected by neutrals. But tbis does not 
suffice to invest the belligerent with the attributes of 
independent sovereignty for such objects as negotiation of 
treaties, and the accrediting of diplomatic and consular agents. 
This was the attitude of Great Britain and France towards the 
Confederates in the American Civil War. 

The position of a vassal state or a colony carrying on foreign 

involve still more complicated issues. 3 

Civilized warfare, the textbooks tell us, is confined, as far 
as possible, to disablement of the armed forces of the enemy; 
otherwise war would continue till one of the parties 
was exterminated. “ It is with good reason,” observes 
Vattcl, “ that this practice has grown into a custom civilians. 
with the nations of Europe, at least with those that 
keep up regular standing armies or bodies of militia. The troops, 
alone carry on war, while the rest of the nation remain in peace ” 
{Law of Nations, iii. 226). Modern notions of patriotism do not, 
however, view this total and unconditional abstention of the 
2 It is also ^agreed that, as the existence of belligerency imposes 

s warlike objects, to em- 
loreign vessels, which, though sanctioned in 
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time of peace, are not recognizee 
cannot enjoy at one and the sar 

and war. Thus, in 1861, when __„___ _, 

during a civil war, announced that certain ports would be closed, not 
by blockade, but by order, Lord John Russell said that “ it was 
perfectly competent to the government of a country in a state of 
tranquillity to say which ports should be open to trade, and T ,\ llich 
should be closed; but in the event of insurrection, or civil war in 


bloc! 


vere de facto in the hands of the insurgents; and chat sucl 
at ” \jHansari, clxiii , 1846). ^Subsequently the governmen 


the ports of the Southern States, upon v, hich Lord John Russell 
wrote to Lord Lyons that “ Her Majesty’s government entirely 
concur with the French government in th'c opinion that a decree 
closing the Southern ports would be entirely illegal, and would be an 

-:- 1 .c.v - J -1- ‘ i-.' --* ; ons that the ports 
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blockade, Mr T. F. Bayard, Secretary of State of th„ 
5, in a despatch of 24th April _ of that year, fully 
the principle of this contention by refusing to 
:he closure. 
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civilian population as any longer possible. They have found, 1 
to some extent, expression in the following Articles of the 
Hague War-Regulations:— 

“ Art. l. The laws, rights and duties of war apply not only to 
an army, but also to militia and volunteer corps fulfilling the.follovv- 
ing conditions: (a) To be commanded by. a. person responsible for 
his subordinates; (6) to have a fixed distinctive emblem recog¬ 
nizable at a distance; (c) to carry arms openly; and ( d ) to conduct 
their operations in accordance with the laws and customs of war. 
In countries where militia or volunteer corps constitute the army, 
or form part of it, they are included under the denomination ' army.’ 

“ Art. 2. The population of a territory not under occupation, who, 
on the enemy's approach, spontaneously take up arms to resist the 
invading troops without having had time to organize themselves in 
accordance with Article I, shall be regarded as belligerent if they 
carry arms openly, and if they respect the laws and customs of war.” 1 
The only alteration made by the revised Convention of Nov. 
27th, 1907, as compared with that of 1899 is the insertion in 
Art. 2 of the words in italics. 

By these provisions, irregular combatants whom both the 
government of the United States in the American Civil War 
and the German government in the Franco-German War refused 
to regard as legitimate belligerents, are now made legally so. 2 

1 The preamble of the Convention refers specially to Articles 1 and 
2 in the following terms: “ In the view of the High Contracting 
Parties, these provisions, the drafting of which has been inspired by 
the desire to diminish the evils of war so far as military necessities 
permit, are destined to serve as general rules of conduct for bel¬ 
ligerents in their relations with each other and with populations; 

“ It has not, however, been possible to agree forthwith on provi¬ 
sions embracing all the circumstances which occur in practice; 

“ On the other hand, it could not be intended by the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties* that the rases not provided for should, for want of a 
written provision, be left to the arbitrary judgment of the military 

“ Until a more complete code of the laws of war is issued, the High 
Contracting Parties think it expedient to declare that in cases not 
included in the Regulations adopted by them, populations and 
belligerents remain under the protection and empire of the principles 
of international law, as they result from the usages established among 
civilized nations, from the laws of humanity, and the requirements of 

“ They declare that it is in this sense especially that Articles 1 and 
2 of the regulations adopted must be understood,”. 

? The instructions for the government of armies of the United 
States in the field, issued in 1863, provided:— 

“ Men or squads of men who commit hostilities, whether by fighting 
or inroads for destruction or plunder, or by raids of any kind, 
without commission, without being part and portion of the 
organized hostile army, and without sharing continuously in 
the war, but who do so with intermitting returns to their 
homes and avocation, or with the occasional assumption of the 
semblance of peaceful pursuits, divesting themselves of the 
character or appearance of soldiers—such men or squads of 
men arc not public enemies, and therefore, if captured, are not 
entitled to the. privilege of prisoners of war, but shall be 
treated summarily as highway robbers or pirates.” 

Germany seven years later declined to recognize the regular bands 
of francs-tireurs unless each individual member of them had been 
personally called out by legal authority, and wore a uniform or badge, 
irremovable and sufficient to distinguish him at a distance. The 
older publicists were, on the whole, strongly opposed to the legaliza¬ 
tion of irregular troops. Hallock settles the question in a summary 
way by calling those who engage in partisan warfare, robbers and 
murderers, and declaring that when captured they are to be treated 
as criminals ( International Law, m chap, xviii.. s. 8). It is easy to 
understand the unfavourable opinion of partisan bands usually ex¬ 
pressed by the military authorities when the enormous power for 
damage of modern arms is considered. At the Brussels Conference 
of 1874 the representatives of the great military Powers of the 
Continent naturally desired to keep spontaneous movements within 
the narrowest possible bounds, while the delegates from the secondary 
states, who have to rely for their defence chiefly upon the patriotism 


Ardagh gave notice of his intention to propose an additional Article, 
to the effect that nothing in the Regulations should “ be considered 
as tending to diminish or suppress the right which belongs to the 
population of an invaded country patriotically to oppose the most 
energetic resistance by every legitimate means.” The upshot of this 
notice was to cause the insertion of a proviso in the preamble of the 




ially the. Conference adopted the provisi- 


formally recognized at the Hague Conference (see British State 
•r$ Miscellaneous , No. 1, 1875, PP- 252-257). It is noteworthy 
that both at the. Brussels and the Hague Conferences.the British 
delegate ranged himself, oil the side of the smaller states in favour of 
the recognition of guerrilla bands. At the Hague Conference Sir John 
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Connected with the position of private persons in time of 
war is that of their property in invaded territory, a subject 
which has often been misunderstood. Assertions Bncmr 
as to its immunity from capture in warfare on land property 
have been made which are historically inaccurate on invaded 
and are not borne out by contemporary usage. No fcrr “® r '- 
doubt contemporary usage is an improvement on older usage. 
An invading army, before the practice of war became more 
refined, lived by foraging and pillage in the invaded country; 
pillage, in fact, being one of the inducements held out to the 
adventurers who formed part of the fighting forces either as 
officers or as common soldiers, and this continued down to 
comparatively recent times. Attenuations followed from the 
rise of standing and regular armies, and the consequent more 
marked distinction between soldier and civilian. They have now 
taken the form of systematic requisitions and contributions, 
the confining of the right of levying these to generals and com¬ 
manders-in-chief, the institution of quittances or bills drawn by 
the belligerent invader on the invaded power and handed in 
payment to the private persons whose movable belongings 
have been appropriated or used, and of war indemnities. These 
are methods of lessening the hardships of war as regards the 
private property on land of the subjects of belligerent states. 
Their object and effect have by no means been to arrive at 
immunity, but to develop an organized system by which damage 
and losses to individuals, whom the fortune of war has brought 
into immediate contact with the enemy, are spread over the 
whole community. There is thus no immunity of private 
property in warfare on land, and the Hague War-Regulations, 
far from declaring the contrary, have ratified the right of ap¬ 


propriation of private property in the folio-wing Article:— 
f “Neither requisitions i^kind nor services can be demanded 

of occupation. They must be in proportion to the resources of the 
country, and of such a nature as not to involve the population in 
the obligation of taking part in military operations against their 

“ These requisitions and services shall only be demanded on the 
authority of the Commander in the locality occupied. 

" The contributions in kind shall, as far as possible, be paid for 

payment of the amounts due shaft be made as soon as possible ” 
(Article 52). 

In another Article provision, moreover, is made for the utiliza¬ 
tion of property in kind belonging to private persons:— 

“ An army of occupation can only take possession o£ the cash, 
funds and property liable to requisition belonging strictly to the 
state, depots of arms, means of transport, stores and supplies, 
and, generally, all movable property of the state which may be 
used for military operations. 

the transmission of news, or for the transport of persons or tilings, 
exclusive of cases governed by naval law-, depots of arms, and gener¬ 
ally. all kinds of ammunition of war, may be seized, even if they 
belong to private individuals, but must be restored and compensation 
fixed when peace is made.” 


Utilizable neutral rolling-stock is not excepted, Article 19 
of the Convention on the rights and duties of neutral powers 
and persons in war on land only providing that— 

“ The plant of railways coining from neutral states, whether the 


Enemy property at sea is subject to different rules from 
those which govern it on land. It is liable to capture and 
confiscation wherever found on the high seas or in 
enemy waters. The United States has made strenuous 
efforts to get this rule of maritime warfare altered, at sea. 
and immunity from capture accepted as the law of 
the sea. It has even made this a condition of its accession to 
the Declaration of Paris (see Neutrality). But thus far other 
powers have shown no disposition to agree to any alteration. 
At the Hague Conferences the United States raised the question 
again, but thus tar all that has been done has been to ratify 
Convention*denying the right of military commanders to act accord¬ 
ing to their own arbitrary judgment ( Parliamentary Papers, No. 1, 
1899, c. 9534). 
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existing exemptions. The considerations which have led man¬ 
kind to systematize the practice of war in regard to private 
property on land do not arise in the same form in connexion 
with private property at sea. Here there is no question of 
seizing the live stock, or the bedding, or^the food, or the utensils 

be hard upon the merchant, but such captures do not directly 
deprive bim of tbe necessaries of life. Yet, as in the case of war 
on land, its hardships have been attenuated, and progress has 
been made by developing a more systematic procedure of capture 
of private property at sea. Thus exemption from capture is 
now allowed by belligerents to enemy merchant ships which, 
at the outbreak of war, are on the way to one of their ports, 
and they also allow enemy merchantmen in their ports at its 
outbreak a certain time to leave them. This is confirmed by 
the Hague Convention of 1907 on the status of enemy ships 
on the outbreak of hostilities. A somewhat similar practice 
exists as regards pursuit of merchant ships which happen to be 

the Hague Convention of 1907 respecting the rights and duties 
of neutral powers in naval war (Art. 16), this, too, is confirmed. 
Lastly, there has prown up. on grounds similar to those which 
have led to the indulgence shown to private property on land, 
a now generally recognized immunity from capture of small 
vessels engaged in the coast fisheries, provided they are in no 
wise made to serve the purposes of war, which also has been 
duly confirmed in the Hague Conventions of 1907 by Art. 3 of 
the convention relative to certain restrictions on the exercise 
of the right of capture in maritime war. This has all been done 
with the object of making the operations of war systematic, and 
enabling the private citizen to estimate his risks and take the 
necessary precautions to avoid capture, and of restricting acts 
of war to the purpose of bringing it to a speedy conclusion. 

We have seen that the only immunity of private property yet 
known to the laws of war is a limited one at sea. War, by its 
very nature, seems to prevent the growth of any such immunity. 
The tendency in war on land has been to spread its effects over 

all confiscations, appropriations and services enforced against 
private citizens; beyond this, protection has not yet been 
extended There is good reason for this. The object of each 
belligerent being to break the enemy’s power and force him to sue 
for peace, it may not be enough to defeat him in the open field; 
it may be necessary to prevent him from repairing his loss both 
in men and in the munitions of war. This may imply crippling 
his material resources, trade and manufactures. It has been 
contended that “ to capture at sea raw materials used in the 
manufacturing industry of a belligerent state, or products on the 
saie of which its prosperity, and therefore its taxable sources 
depend, is necessarily one of the objects, and one of the least 
cruel, which the belligerents pursue. To capture the merchant 
vessels which carry these goods, and even to keep the seamen 
navigating them prisoners, is to prevent the employment of the 
ships by tbe enemy as transports or cruisers, and the repairing 
from among the seamen of the mercantile marine of losses of men 
in tbe official navy.” 1 

The question of reform of the existing practice would naturally 
be viewed in different countries according to their respective 
interests. The United States has obviously an interest in tbe 
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mL vessels and cargoes from capture, a 
sufficient for the assertion of its ascend- 
intinent. It may also be presumed to be 
who, in a treaty with tbe United States 
tual recognition of the exemption. 

1 war of 1866 the principle of inviolability 
parties. Germany proclaimed the same 
:erwards abandoned it. 

'ement in Great Britain in favour of the 
rnity. Whether it may now be expedient 
1 immunity is an open question. It is 

ai Quarterly Review (January 1900). 


quite conceivable, however, that different considerations would 
igh with hei in a war with the United States from those which 
uld arise in a war with France or Germany. In tbe case of 
the United States it might be in the interest of both parties to 
localize the operations of war, and to interfere as little as possible, 
perhaps for tbe joint exclusion of neutral vessels, with the traffic 
across the Atlantic. In the case of a war with France or Germany, 
Great Britain might consider that the closing of the high sea to 
". traffic by the merchantmen of the enemy would be very much 
her own interest. 

The converse subject of the treatment of subjects of the one 
belligerent who remain in the country of the other belligerent also 
is not dealt with at the Hague. British practice in ^ 
is matter has always been indulgent, the protection °b/ -t 
' the persons and property of non-combatant enemies tneir pro- 
t British soil dating back to Magna Carta (s. 48), and pertyaa 
lis is still the law of England. The practice on the 
intinent of Europe varies according to circumstances, 

1 which no doubt, in the event of the invasion of Great Britain, 
ritish practice would also have to adapt itself. 

The Hague War-Regulations deal fully with the treatment of 
■isoners, and though they add nothing to existing 
practice, such treatment is no longer in the discretion 
of the signatory Powers, but is binding on them. They 
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(Article 4). Prisoners of war may Ee^interned in a town.^ortress^ 
camp or any other locality, and bound not to go beyond certain 
fixed limits; but they can only be confined as an indispensable 
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i prisoners, recaptured before they have succeeded in re¬ 
hat captured them, are liable to disciplinary punishment, 
rs who, after succeeding in escaping, are again taken prisoners, 
liable to any punishment for the previous flight (Article 8). 
prisoner of war, if questioned, is bound to declare his true 


>mpatible with the parole |iven (Article*io). Apris< 


to be set at liberty on pa_ v ...,. ... 

liberated on parole and recaptured, bearing i.__„ 
ment to whom he had pledged his honour or aga 
government, forfeits his right to be treated as a 


to accept his liberty on parole; similarly the 
it obliged to assent to the prisoner’s request 
■ole (Article 11). Any prisoner of war who is 




:s (Article 


An interesting provision in the Regulations ass 
individuals who, following an army without directly 
belonging to it, such as newspaper correspondents 
and reporters, sutlers, contractors, fall into the enemy’s 
hands, to prisoners ol war, provided they can pr< 
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certificate from the military authorities of the army they were 
accompanying. 

A new departure is made by clauses providing for the 
institution of a bureau for information relative to prisoners of 
latorma• war - ' s to created at the commencement of 

tioB office hostilities, in each of the belligerent states and, when 
“ to necessary, in the neutral countries on whose territory 
prisoners, belligerents have been received. It is intended to 
answer all inquiries about prisoners of war, and is to be furnished 
by the various services concerned with all the necessary informa¬ 
tion to enable it to keep an individual return for each prisoner 
of war. It is to be kept informed of internments and changes, 
m parole, evasions, admissions into hospital, deaths, 


&c. It is also tl 




all objects of personal use, valuables, letters, &c., found on 
the battlefields or left by prisoners who have died in hospital or 
ambulance, and to transmit them to those interested. Letters, 
money orders and valuables, as well as postal parcels destined 
for the prisoners of war or despatched by them, are to be free of 
all postal duties both in the countries of origin and destination, 
as well as in those they pass through. Gifts and relief in kind 
for prisoners of war are to be admitted free of all duties of 
entry, as well as of payments for carriage by the. government 
railways. 

Furthermore, relief societies for prisoners of war, regularly con¬ 
stituted with the object of charity, are to receive every facility, 
within the bounds of military requirements and 
tartrtJ-s. administrative regulations, for the effecti 


plishment ol 




tsk. Delegates of these sc 
ig-places of repatriated prisone 


furnished with a personal pel 
on giving an engagement in writing to comply with all their 
regulations for order and police.” 

The obligations of belligerents with regard to sick and wounded 
in war on land are now governed by the Geneva Convention of 
July 6th, 1906. By this Convention ambulances and 
wounded, military hospitals, their medical and administrative 
staff and chaplains are “ respected and protected under 
all circumstances,” and the use of a uniform flag and arm-badge 
bearing a red cross are required as a distinguishing mark of their 
character. A Convention, accepted at the Peace Conferences, 
has now adapted the principles of the Geneva Convention to 
maritime warfare. This new Convention provides that— 
j say, s 


been communicated to the belligerent powers at the cc 
iment or during the course of hostilities, and in any case befi 
tre employed, are to be respected and cannot be captured wl 

regards hospital-ships equipped wholly or in part at the c 
vate individuals or officially recognized relief societies, tl 
se are to be respected and exeinptfrom capture, provided ■ 


The religious, medical or hospital staff of any captured si 
inviolable, and its memhers cannot be made prisoners ol war. 
Lastly, neutral merchantmen, yachts or vessels, having, or ti 




A new Convention respecting bombardments by naval forces 
was adopted by the Hague Conference of 1907, forbidding the 
bombardment of undefended “ ports, towns, villages, dwellings 
or buildings,” unless after a formal summons the local authorities 
decline to comply with requisitions for provisions or supplies 
necessary for the immediate use of the naval force before the 
place in question. But they may not be bombarded on account 
of failure to pay money contributions. On the other hand, the 
prohibition does not apply to military works, depots of arms, 
&c., or ships of war in a harbour. 

Another new Convention adopted at the Hague in 1907 dealt 
with the laying of automatic submarine contact mines. Its main 
provisions are as follows:— 

It is forbidden: 

are so constructed as to become harmless one hour at most after the 
person who laid them ceases to control them; 



1 See, as to Fta^s oj Truce, Art. 32 of the Hague Regulations. 








WARBLER—WARBURTON, B. E. G. 


two or three small vessels, and accompanied by his wife, who 
had borne him one or two children. After some obscure adven¬ 
tures in Ireland, he landed at Whitesand Bay, near the Land’s 
End, on the 7th of September, and was joined by a crowd of the 
country people, who had been recently in revolt against excessive 
taxation. He advanced to Exeter, but was unable to master 
the town. On the approach of the royal troops he deserted his 
followers, and ran for refuge to the sanctuary of Beaulieu in 
Hampshire. He then surrendered. His wife was kindly treated 
and placed in the household of Henry’s queen Elizabeth. Perkin 
was compelled to make two ignominious public confessions at 
Westminster, and in Cheapside on the 15th and 19th of June 
1498. On the 23rd of November 1499 he was hanged on a charge 
of endeavouring to escape from the Tower with the imprisoned 
earl of Warwick. 

Sec James Gairdncr, Richard the Third, and the Story of Perkin 
Warbeck (.Cambridge, 1898). 

WARBLER, in ornithology, the name bestowed in 1773 by 
T. Pennant (Genera of Birds, p. 35) on the birds removed, in 
1769, by J. A. Scopoli from the Linnaean genus Molacilla (of. 
Wagtail) to one founded and called by him Sylvia —the last 
being a word employed by several of the older writers in an 
indefinite way—that is to say, on all the species of MotaciUa 
which were not wagtails. “ Warbler ” has long been used by 
English technical writers as the equivalent of Sylvia, and is now 
applied to all members of the sub- family Sylviinae of the thrushes 
(g.v.), and in the combination “American warblers” to the 
distinct passerine family Mniotiltidae. The true warblers 
(Sylviinae) are generally smaller than the true thrushes Turdinae 
(see Thrushes), wilh, for the most part, a weak and slender 
bill. They seldom fly far, except when migrating, but frequent 
undergrowth and herbage, living on insects, larvae and fruit. 
The song is unusually clear and very sweet, with frequently 
a metallic sound, as in the grasshopper warbler. The 
usually cup-shaped and well lined, and from three to s 
(twelve in Regains), usually spotted, are laid. 

The true warblers are chiefly Old World, visil 


uthern Old 




! World, visiting the 
World in winter, but members of the sub-family o< 

Zealand, Polynesia and Panama. Amongst the comn 
England is the well-known sedge-bird or sedge-warbler, Act 

schoenobaenus, whose chattering song resounds in summer-t-- 

almost every wet ditch in most parts of Britain. As is the case with 
so many of its allies, the skulking habits of the bird cause it to be far 
more often heard than seen; but, with a little patience, it may X 
generally observed flitting about the uppermost twigs of the busht.. 
it frequents, and its mottled back and the yellowish-white streak 
over its eye =ervo to distinguish it from its ally the reed-wren or reed- 
warbler, A. streperus, which is clad in a wholly mouse-coloured suit. 
But this last can also be recognized by its different song, and com¬ 
paratively seldom does it stray from the reed-beds which are its 
favourite haunts. In them generally it builds one of the most 
beautiful of nests, made of the seed-branches of the reed and long 
grass, wound horizontally round and round‘so as to include ir :4 ~ 
substance the living stems of three or four reeds, hetween which 
suspended at a convenient height above the water, and the structure 
is so deep that the eggs do not roll out when its props are shaken by 
the wind. Of very similar habits is the rced-thrush or great reed- 
warbler, A. arundtnaceus, a loud-voiced species, abundant on the 
Continent but very rarely straying to England. Much interest also 
attaches to the species known as Savi’s warbler, Locustella luscini- 
otdes, which was only recognized as a constant inhabitant of the 
Fen district of England a few years before its haunts were destroyed 
bv drainage. The last example known to have been obtained in this 
country was killed in 185b. The nest of this species is peculiar, 
placed on the ground and formed of the blades of a species of Glycet 
so skilfully entwined as to be a very permanent structure, and it is _ 
curious fact that its nests were well known to the sedge-cutters of the 
district which it most frequented, as those of a bird with which they 
were unacquainted, long before the builder was recognized by 
naturalists 1 n coloration the bird somewhat resembles a nightingale 
(whence its specific name), and its song differs from that of any 0 
those before mentioned, being a long smooth trill, pitched higher but 
posseting more tone than that of the grasshopper-warbler Locustella 
naevius —which is a widely-distributed species throughout the British 
Isles, not only limited to marshy sites, but affecting also dry soils, 
inhabiting indifferently many kinds of places where there is tangled 
and thick herbage, heather or brushwood. In those parts of Engl. J 
where it was formerly most abundant it was known as the reele. — 
reel-bird, from its song resembling the whirring noise of the reel at 
one time used by the spinners of wool. The precise determination of 
this bird—the grasshopper lark, as it was long called in books, though 


foreign fori 


:s notes if once heard can never be mistaken for those of a grass- 
opper or cricket, and it has no affinity to the larks—as an English 
pecies is due to the discernment of Gilbert White in 1768. In its 
a bits it is one of the most retiring of birds, keeping in the closest 

aturalist without hiVbeing able to see il—the olive-colour .streaked 

'hp nest is very artfully P con«£aled in the*thickest herbage. The 
rms of aquatic warblers are far too numerous to be here 

_ _rs of the typical genus Sylvia, which includes some 

the sweetest singers, arc treated of under Whitethroat; and 
—e willow- and wood-wrens under Wren. The Australian genus 
Malurus, to which belong the birds known as “ superb warblers,” 

' inaptly so named, since in beauty they surpass any others of 
rneir presumed allies, is now placed in with the Old World fly¬ 
catcher si n the family Musicapidae. Part of the plumage of the cocks 
in breeding-dress is generally some shade of intense blue, and is^ so 

as well as green and lilac, are also present in one species or another, 
— ~~ T3..+ ~~ A-i*** 'ty stated, there are f- 

contains some 15 : 

>n what grounds it 

_ . birds known as “American warblers,” forming what is now 
recognized as a distinct family, Mniotiltidae, remain for considera¬ 
tion. They possess but nine instead of ten primaries, and are 

peculiar to the New World. More t?— - 1 - 

described, and these have been gre 

which members of all but three ai----- 

North America. As a whole they are much more brightly coloured 
than the Sylviinae, for, though the particular genus Mniotilta (trom 
which the family takes its name) is one of the most abnormal—its 
colours being plain black and white, and its habits rather resembling 
those of a Tree-creeper (q.v .)—in other groups chestnut, bluish-grey 
and green appear, the last varying from an olive to a saffron tint, 
and in some groups the yellow predominates to an extent that has 
gf&incd for its wearers, belonging to the genus Dendroeca, the name of 
“ golden ” warblers. In the genus Setophaga, the members of which 
deserve to be called “ fly-catching ” warblers, the plumage of the 
males at least presents yellow, orange, scarlet or crimson. 

The Mniotiltidae contain forms exhibiting quite as many diverse 
modes of life as do the Sylviinae. Some are exclusively aquatic in 
their predilections, others affect dry soils, brushwood, forests and 
so on. Almost all the genera are essentially migratory, but a large 
proportion of the species of Dendroeca, Setophaga, and especially 
Basileuterus, seem never to leave their Neotropical home; while 
the genera Leucopesa, Teretristis and Microhgia, comprising in all 
hilt c aiwriM are peculiar to the Antilles. The rest are for the 
ves of North America, where a few attain a very high 


beyond the Arctic Circle, and 


latitude, 1 penetrating 11...« ..*-—- 

thence migrate southward at the end of summer or in the fall of the 
year, some reaching Peru and Brazil, hut a few, as, for instance, 
Panda pitiayumi and Geothlypis velata, seem to be resident in the 
country last named. (A. N.) 

WARBURTON, BARTHOLOMEW ELLIOTT GEORGE (1810- 
1852), usually known as Eliol Warburton, British traveller and 
novelist, was born in 1810 near Tullamore, Ireland. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and was called to the 
Irish bar in 1837. He contracted lasting friendships with 
Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton) and A. W. ICinglake, and 
gave up his practice as a barrister for travel and literature. He 
made a hit with his first book, The Crescent and the Cross. It was 
an account of his travels in 1843 in Turkey, Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt, and fairly divided public attention with Kinglake’s 
Eoihen , which appeared in the same year, 1844. Interest was 
centred in the East at the time, and Warburton had popular 
sympathy with him in his eloquent advocacy of the annexation 
of Egypt; but, apart from this consideration, the spirited 
narrative of his adventures and the picturesque sketches of 
Eastern life and character were more than sufficient to justify 
the success of the book. His most substantial work was a 
Memoir of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers (1849), enriched with 
original documents, and written with eloquent partiality for the 
subject. This was followed in 1850 by Reginald Hastings , a 
novel, the scenes of which were laid in the same period of civil 
war, and, in 1851, by another historical novel, Darien, or The 
Merchant Prince. He was sent by the Atlantic and Pacific 
Junction Company to explore the isthmus of Darien and to 
negotiate a treaty with the Indian tribes. He sailed on this 

‘ Seven species have been recorded as wandering to Greenland, and 
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mission in the “ Amazon,” which perished by fire with nearly 
all on board on the 4th of January 1852. 

His brother, Major George Warburton (1816-1857), wrote 
Hochelaga , or England in the New World (1846), and The Conquest 
of Canada (1849). 

WARBURTON, COLONEL SIR ROBERT (1842-1899), Anglo- 
Indian soldier and administrator, was the son of an artillery 
officer who had been taken prisoner at Kabul in 1842, and 
escaped through the good offices of an Afghan princess. He 
married this lady, and she transmitted to their son that power of 

whieb stood him in good stead during his long service in India. 
Warburton entered the Royal Artillery in i86t, took part in the 
Abyssinian War of 1867-68, and then joined the Bengal Staff 
Corps. He served with distinction in the expedition against the 
Utman Khel in 1878 and in the Afghan War of 1878-80. Very 
soon after the British government had made permanent arrange¬ 
ments for keeping open the Khyber Pass, Warburton was 
appointed to take charge of it as political officer. This post he 
held, discharging its duties with conspicuous ability, between 
1879 and 1882 with intervals of other duty, and continuously 
from 1882 until 1890. He turned the rude levies which formed 
the Khyber Rifles into a fine corps, ready to serve the Indian 
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author’s extraordinary power, learning and originality were 
acknowledged on all hands, though he excited censure and 
suspicion by his tenderness to the alleged heresies of Conyers 
Middleton. The book aroused much controversy. In a pamphlet 
of “ Remarks ” (1742), he replied to John Tillard, and Remarks 
on Several Occasional Reflections (1744-1745) was an answer to 
Akenside, Conyers Middleton (who had up to this time been his 
friend), Richard Pococke, Nicholas Mann, Richard Grey, Henry 
Stebbing and other of his critics. As he characterized his 
opponents in general as the “ pestilent herd of libertine scribblers 
with which the island is overrun,” it is no matter of surprise that 
the book made him many bitter enemies. 

Either in quest of paradox, or actually unable to recognize the 
real tendencies of Pope’s Essay on Man, he entered upon its 
defence against the Examen of Jean Pierre de Crousaz, in a series 
of articles ^738-1739) contributed to The Works of the Learned. 
Whether Pope had really understood the tendency of his own 
work has always been doubtful, but there is no question that he 
was glad of an apologist, and that Warburton’s jeu d’esprit 
in the long run did more for his fortunes than all his erudition. 
It occasioned a sincere friendship between him and Pope, whom 
he persuaded to add a fourth book to the Dunciad, and en¬ 
couraged to substitute Cibber for Theobald as the hero of the 
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ffected no result in any degree adequate to its power, silver medal from the Academy of St Luke for his “ Cimabu 
warm and constant friend, and gave many proofs of Giotto,” which in the following year was exhibited at the 1 
o his benefactors. Academy. -The young artist now' turned his thoughts to f 

on’s works were edited (7 vols., 1788) by Bishop Hurd painting, u'hich he studied under Cornelius at Munich 
rS43 he forw'arded his - 'Boadicca Animating the Britons pri 
s edited by Dr Parr in 1808. YVarburton’s life was ako to the Last Battle against the Romans to the competiti 
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WARD, JAMES (1769-1859), English animal painter and 
engraver, was bom in Thames Street, London, on the 23rd of 
October 1769. At the age of twelve he was bound apprentice 
with J. Raphael Smith, but he received little attention and 
learnt nothing from this engraver. He was afterwards in¬ 
structed for over seven years by his elder brother, William Ward, 
and he engraved many admirable plates, among which his 
“ Mrs Billington,” after Reynolds, occupies a very high place. 
He presented a complete set of his engravings, in their various 
states, numbering three hundred impressions, to the British 
Museum. While still a youth he made the acquaintance of 
George Morland, who afterwards married his sister; and the 
example of this artist’s works induced him to attempt painting. 
His early productions were rustic subjects in the manner of 
Morland, which were frequently sold as the work of the more 
celebrated painter. His “ Bull-Bait,” an animated composition, 
introducing many figures, attracted much attention in the 
Royal Academy of 1797. A commission from Sir John Sinclair, 
president of the new agricultural society, to paint an Alderney 
cow, led to much similar work, and turned Ward’s attention to 
animal-painting, a department in which he achieved his highest 
artistic successes. His “ Landscape with Cattle,” acquired for 
the National Gallery at a cost of £1500, was painted in 1820- 
1822 at the suggestion of West, in emulation of the “Bull of 
Paul Potter ” at the Hague. His “ Boa Serpent Seizing a 
Horse "was executed in 1822, and his admirable “ Grey Horse,” 
shown in the Old Masters’ Exhibition of 1879, dates from 1828. 
Ward also produced portraits, and many landscapes like the 
“ Gordale Scar ” and the “ Harlech Castle ” in the National 
Gallery. Sometimes he turned aside into the less fruitful paths 
of allegory, as in his unsuccessful “ Pool of Bethesda ” (t8iS), 
and “ Triumph of the Duke of Wellington ” (1818). He was a 
frequent contributor to the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution, and in 1841 he collected one hundred and forty 
examples of his art, and exhibited them in his house in Newman 
Street. He was elected an associate of the Royal Academy in 
.. 1 died at Cheshunt on the 
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jraphy, of which an abstract was 
published in the Art Journal in .849. 

WARD, JAMES (1843- ), English psychologist and meta¬ 

physician, was born at Hull on the 27th of January 1843. He 
was educated at the Liverpool Institute, at Berlin and Gottingen, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge; he also worked in the physio¬ 
logical laboratory at Leipzig. He studied originally for the 
Congregat ional minist ry, and for a year was minister of Emmanuel 
Church, Cambridge. Subsequently he devoted himself to 
psychological research, became fellow of his college in T875 and 
university professor of mental philosophy in 1897. He was 
Gifford lecturer at Aberdeen in 1895-1897, and at St Andrews 
in 1908-1910. His work shows the influence of Leibnitz and 
Lotze, as well as of the biological theory of evolution. His 
psychology marks the definite break with the sensationalism of 
the English school; experience is interpreted as a continuum 
into which distinctions are gradually introduced by the action 
of selective attention; the implication of the subject in experience 
is emphasized; and the operation in development of subjective, 
as well as natural, selection is maintained. In his metaphysical 
work the analysis of scientific concepts leads to a criticism of 
naturalism and of dualism, and to a view of reality as a 1 
which implies both subjective and objective factors. This 
is further worked out, through criticism of pluralism and 
theistic interpretation of the world, in his St Andrews Gifford 
Lectures (the Realm of Ends). 

Beside the article " Psychology ” in the Ency. Brit. (9th, lot,, 
nth ed.) he has published Naturalism and Agnosticism (1899, 3rd 
ed. 1907), besides numerous articles in the Journal of Physiology, 
Mind and the British Journal of Psychology 

WARD, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS (1830-1910), American 
sculptor, was bom in Urbana, Ohio, on the 29th of June 1830. 


His education was received in the village schools. He studied 
under Henry K. Brown, of New York, in 1850-1857, and by 
r86r, when he opened a studio in New York, he had executed 
busts of Joshua R. Giddings, Alexander II. Stephens, and Hannibal 
Hamlin, prepared the first sketch for the “ Indian Hunter,” 
and made studies among the Indians themselves for the work. 
Ir. *863 he became a member of the National Academy of Design 
(New York), and he was its president in 1872-3873. Among his 
best-known statues are the “ Indian Hunter,” finished in 1864 
(Central Park, New York); Washington, heroic size (on the 
steps of the U.S. Sub-Treasury, Wall Street, New York); Henry 
Ward Beecher (Brooklyn); an equestrian statue of General 
George H. Thomas tWashington); Israel Putnam (Hartford); 
and the seated statue of Horace Greeley, the founder of the New 
York Tribune, in front of the office of that newspaper. In 1896 
he was elected president of the newly organized N ational Sculp- 
lure Society (New Y’ork). Unlike his fellow-countryman, W. W. 
Story, he acquired his training, his inspiration and his themes 
from his own country. He died in New Y'ork on the 1st of 
May 1910. 

WARD, LESTER FRANK (t8 4 t- ), American geologist 

and sociologist, was born in Joliet, Illinois, on the 18th of June 
1841. He graduated at Columbian (now George Washington) 
University in 1869 and from the law school of the same university 
in 1871, his education having been delayed by his service in the 
Union army during the Civil War. In 1865-1872 he was 
employed in the United States Treasury Department, and 
became assistant geologist in i88r and geologist in rSS8 to the 
U.S. Geological Survey. In 1884-1886 lie was professor of 
botany in Columbian University. He wrote much on paleo¬ 
botany, including A Sketch of Paleobotany (1885), The Geographi¬ 
cal Distribution of Fossil Plants (188S) and The Status of the 
Mesozoic Floras of the United States (1905). He is better known, 
however, for his work in sociology, in which, modifying Herbert 
Spencer and refuting the Spencerian individualism, he paralleled 
social with psychological and physical phenomena. His more 
important works are: Dynamic Sociology (1883, 2nd ed. 1897), 
Psychic Factors of Civilization (1897), Outlines of Sociology (1898), 
Sociology and Economics (2899), Pure Sociology (1903), and, 
with J. Q. Dealy, T cxt-Baok of Sociology (1905). 

A See mi appreciation byL. Gumplowicz, in Vie Zat (Vienna, 20th 

WARD, MARY AUGUSTA [Mrs Humphry Ward] (1851- 
), British novelist, was born on the nth of June 1851 at 
Hobart, Tasmania, where her father, Thomas Arnold (1824- 
1900), -was then an inspector of schools. Thomas Arnold was a 
son of Arnold of Rugby, and a brother of the poet Matthew 
Arnold. As a scholar of University' College, Oxford, at the 
crisis of the Oxford Movement, he had begun life as a Liberal 
of the school of Jowett, Stanley and Clough. In 1856 he became 
a Roman Catholic, relinquished his inspectorship of schools in 
Tasmania, and was appointed professor of English literature 
at Dublin, thence following Newman to Birmingham, where 
he published his Manual of English Literature. After a brief 
period of unrest he reverted to the English Church, and went to 
Oxford, where he lived twenty years, editing The Select Works 
ofWyclif and Beowulf for the Clarendon Press, Henry of Hunting¬ 
don and Symeon of Durham for the “ Rolls ” series, and, with 
W. E. Addis, the Catholic Dictionary. In 1877 he reverted once 
more to the Roman Catholic Church, and was appointed fellow 
of the new Royal University of Ireland, dying in Dublin on the 
12th of November 1900. His daughter was brought up mainly 
at Oxford, and her early associations with a life of scholarship 
and religious conflict are deeply marked in her own later literary 
career. She was brought into close connexion during this period 
with Edward Hartopp Cradock, who was principal of Brasenose 
College from 1853 till his death in r88ti, and some of whose 

Elsmere. ^n 1872 she married Thomas Humphry Ward (b. 
1845), then fellow and tutor of Brasenose, and one of the authors 
of the Oxford Spectator, Mr Humphry Ward, a son of the 
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hatred oi moderation and what he called “ respectability ” in 
any shape—a characteristic of which some amusing instances have 
been handed down. He was repelled from it by the conception 

a mere antiquary. When, however, he was at length persuaded 
by a friend to go and hear Newman preach, he at once became 
a disciple. But he had, as Newman afterwards said of him, 
“struck into the movement at an angle.” He had no taste for 
historical investigations. He treated the question at issue as one 
of pure logic, and disliking the Reformers, the right of private 
judgment which Protestants claimed, and the somewhat prosaic 
uniformity of the English Church, he flung himself into a general 
campaign against Protestantism in general and the Anglican form 


Northumberland and Cumberland. To this branch belongs the 
use for the various large or small separate rooms in a hospital, 
asylum, &c., where patients are received and treated. The 
most general meaning of the word is for a minor or person 
who is under a guardianship (see Infant, Marriagf, and Roman 
Law). 

WARDEN, a custodian, defender, guardian (see Guardian, 
a word with which it is etymologically identical). The word is 
frequently employed in the ordinary sense of a watchman 
or guardian, but more usually in England in the sense of a chief 
or head official. The lords wardens of the marches, for example, 
were powerful nobles appointed to guard the borders of Scotland 
and of Wales; they held their lands per baroniam, the king’s 


:nded that the only hope for the Church of England lay in 
lission to the Church of Rome. This publication brought 
height the storm which had long been gathering. The 
:rsity of Oxford was invited, on the 13th of February 1S45, 
ndemn “ Tract XC.,” to censure the Ideal, and to degrade 
1 from his degrees. The two latter propositions were carried 
“ Tract XC.” only escaped censure by the non placet of 
proctors, Guillemard and Church. The condemnation 
pitated an exodus to Rome. Ward left the Church of 
and in September 1845, and was followed by many others, 
ding Newman himself. After his reception into the Church 
ome, Ward gave himself up to ethics, metaphysics and 
1 philosophy. He wrote articles on free will, the philosophy 
eism, on science, prayer and miracles for the Dublin Review. 
Iso dealt with the condemnation of Pope Honorius, carried on 
itroversial correspondence with John Stuart Mill, and took 
ding part in the discussions of the Metaphysical Society, 
led by Mr James Knowles, of which Tennyson, Huxley and 
ineau were also prominent members. He was a vehement 
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philosophy at St Edmund’s College, Ware, and 1 
1 to the chair of dogmatic theology in 1852. Ill 1868 
ditor of the Dublin Review. He gave a vigorous supp 
omulgation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility in iS 
i admission into the Roman Catholic Church he It 


; with poverty. But his circum- 
He died on the 6th of July 
(J J.L.*) 


WARD, that which guards or watches and that which is 
arded or watched. The word is a doublet of “ guard,” which 
is adapted from the French comparatively late into English. 
>th are to be referred to the Teutonic root war-, to protect, 
fend, cf. “ wary,” “ warn,” “ beware,” O. Eng. vieard, Ger. 
irten, &r., and the English “ guardian,” “ garrison,” &c. 
te principal applications of the term are, in architecture, to 
e inner courts of a fortified place; at Windsor Castle they are 
lied the upper and lower wards (see Bailey, Castle); toa 
Ige of metal inside a lock blocking the passage of any key 
tich has not a corresponding slot into which the ridge fits, 
e slot in the key being also called “ ward ” (see Locks). 
lother branch of meaning is to be found in the use of the word 
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WARDLAW, HENRY (d. 1440), Scottish prelate, was a son 
of Sir Andrew Wardlaw and a nephew of Walter Wardlaw 
(d. 1390), bishop of Glasgow, who is said to have been made 
a cardinal by the anti-pope Clement VII. in 1381. Educated 
at the universities of Oxford and of Paris, Henry Wardlaw 
returned to Scotland about 138.5, and owing to his influential 
connexions received many benefices in the Church. He passed 

papal court that he was chosen bishop of St Andrews, being 
consecrated in 1403. Returning to Scotland he acted as tutor 
to the future king, James I., and finished the work of restoring 
his cathedral. Then having helped to bring about the release 
of James from his captivity in England, he crowned this king 
in May 1424, and afterwards acted as one of his principal ad¬ 
visers. He appears to have been an excellent bishop, although 
he tried to suppress the teaching of John Wycliffe by burning 
its advocates. He died on the 6th of April 1440. Wardlaw’s 
chief title to fame is the fact that he was the founder of the 
university of St Andrews, the first Scottish university. He 
issued the charter of foundation in February 1411, and the 
privileges of the new seat of [earning were confirmed by a bull of 
Pope Benedict XIII., dated the 28th of August 1413. The 
university was to be “ an impregnable rampart of doctors and 
masters to resist heresy.” 

WARDROBE, a portable upright cupboard for storing clothes. 
The earliest wardrobe was a chest, and it was not until some 
degree of luxury was attained in regal palaces and the castles 
of powerful nobles that separate accommodation was provided 
for the sumptuous apparel of the great. The name of wardrobe 

cupboards and lockers—the drawer is a comparatively modern 
invention. From these cupboards and lockers the modern 
wardrobe, with its hanging spaces, sliding shelves and drawers, 
was slowly evolved. In its movable form as an oak “ hanging 
cupboard ” it dates back to the early 17th century. For probably 
a hundred years such pieces, massive and cumbrous in form, 
but often with well-carved fronts, were made in fair numbers; 
then the gradual diminution in the use of oak for cabinet-making 
produced a change of fashion. Walnut succeeded oak as the 
favourite material for furniture, but hanging wardrobes in walnut 
appear to have been made very rarely, although clothes presses, 
with drawers and sliding trays, were frequent. During a large 
portion of the 18th century the tallboy (q.v.) was much used 
for storing clothes. Towards its end, however, the wardrobe 
began to develop into its modern form, with a hanging cup¬ 
board at each side, a press in the upper part of the central 
portion and drawers below. As a rule it was of mahogany, 
but so soon as satinwood and other hitherto scarce finely 
grained foreign woods began to be obtainable in considerable 
quantities, many elaborately and even magnificently inlaid 
wardrobes were made. Where Chippendale and his school 
had carved, Sheraton and Hepplewhite and their contemporaries 
obtained their effects by the artistic employment of deftly 
contrasted and highly polished woods. The first step in the 

which had hitherto enclosed merely the upper part, were carried 
to the floor, covering the drawers as well as the sliding shelves, 
and were fitted with mirrois. 

WARD-ROOM (».«. the room of the guard), the cabin occupied 
by the commissioned officers, except the captain, in a man-of- 
war. In the wooden line-of-battle ships it was above the gun- 

WARE, a market town in the Hertford parliamentary division 
of Hertfordshire, England, on the river Lea, 22 m. N. of London 
by a branch of the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 5573. The church of St Mary is a cruciform 
Decorated and Perpendicular building of flint and stone, con¬ 
sisting of chancel (built, it is supposed, by Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, countess of Richmond, and mother of Henry VII.), 
lady chapel to the south (c. 1380), nave of five bays of the time 
of Richard II., transepts, aisles, south porch and embattled 
tower of the time of Edward III. There is an elaborate 


Perpendicular font. The modern mansion of The Priory, to the 

St Francis, founded, according to Dugdale, by Hugh de Grant- 
maisnil, lord of Ware. A portion of the original building is 
incorporated in the modern one. Among public buildings are 
the corn exchange and the town-hall, which includes a literary 
institute and library. The famous “ Great Bed of Ware,” 
referred to in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, which formerly was 
at the Saracen’s Head in Ware, has been removed to Rye House, 

2 m. distant, the scene of the Rye House plot of 1683 against 
Charles II. The town possesses breweries and brick-fields, 
and there is a large trade in malt, assisted by the navigation of 
the Lea to London. Near the village of Great Amwell (i-m. 
S.E.) are the sources of the New river, formed in 1606-1612 to 

stands a monument to Sir Hugh Myddleton, through whose 
exertions this work was carried out. 

WARE, a township of Hampshire county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., traversed by the Ware river, and about 25 m. E.N.E. of 
Springfield. Pop. (1880) 4817, (1890) 7329, (1900) 8263, of 
whom 3263 were foreign-born, (1910 census) 8774. Area 

Boston & Maine railways, and by two interurban electric lines. 
Its average elevation is about 550 ft. above sea-level. There 
is a public library (14,225 volumes in 1910). In 1905 the value 
of the factory products was $3,783,696, 23-2% more than in 
1900. Among the manufactures are cotton and woollen goods, 
and boots and shoes. The township owns and operates its 
waterworks. Because of its hard and rough soil, Ware was not 
settled as early as the surrounding townships, the first per¬ 
manent settlement being made in 1730. It was incorporated 
in 1742 as a precinct, in 1761 as a district (formed from parts 
of Brookfield, Palmer and Western, now Warren, and certain 
common lands), and in 1775 as a separate township. In 1823 
additions were made from Brookfield and Western. 

WAREHAM, a market town and municipal borough in the 
eastern parliamentary division of Dorsetshire, England, mj m. 
S.W. by W. from London by the London & South-Western 
railway. Pop. (1901) 2003. It lies between the rivers Frome 
and Piddle, 1} m. above their outflow into Poole harbour. The 
town is of high antiquity, and is partially surrounded by earth¬ 
works probably of British construction. The church of St Mary 
contains a chapel dedicated to St Edward, commemorating 
that Edward who was murdered at Corfe Castle in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, whose body lay here before its removal to Shaftes¬ 
bury. It also possesses a remarkable Norman font of lead. Two 
other ancient churches remain, but are not used for worship. 
There are ruins of a priory dedicated to SS. Mary, Peter and 
Ethelwold, and the site of the old castle may be traced. The 
town and neighbourhood have been long noted for their lime 
and cement, and large quantities of potters’, pipe, fire and other 
kinds of clay are sent to Staffordshire and to foreign countries. 
The borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 councillors. 

Owing to its situation as a key of Purbeck, the site of Ware- 
ham (Werham, Warham ) has been occupied from early times. 
The earthworks, of British origin, were modified in almost every 
successive age. That Wareham was a pre-Saxon town is evident 
from Asser's statement that its British name was Durngucir. 
The early chroniclers declare that St Aldhelm founded a church 
near Wareham about 701, and perhaps the pricry, which is 
mentioned as existing in 876, when the Danes retired from 
Cambridge to a strong position in this fort. Their occupation 
was not lengthy. Having made terms with Alfred, they broke 
the conditions and returned to Cambridge. In the following 
year they were again at Wareham, which they made their 
headquarters. Beorhtric, the immediate predecessor of Ecgbert, 
was buried here. Further incursions made by the Danes in 998 
and in 1015 under Canute prcbably resulted in the destruction 
of the priory, on the site of which a later house was founded 
in the 12th century as a cell of the Norman abbey of Lysa, and 
in the decayed condition of Wareham in 1086, when 203 houses 
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were ruined or waste, the result of misfortune, poverty and fire. 
The early castle, which existed before 1086, was important 
during the civil wars of Stephen’s reign; in 1142 Robert, earl 
of Gloucester, on his departure for France, committed it to his 
son’s charge. Stephen, however, surprised and took it, but it 
surrendered to the earl in the same year on the king’s refusal 
to send it aid. John fortified it against Louis of France in 1216, 
and during the civil wars it was the scene of much fighting, 
being stormed by the parliamentary forces in 1644. Wareham 

in 1170 paid 20 marks for a default. In 1180-1181 they rendered 
account of 5 marks for erecting a gild without licence. The 
fee-farm of the borough was obtained in 2211, on a fine of 100 
marks. The constitution of Wareham underwent a change 
during the years 1.526-1338, when the governing body of the 
bailiffs and commonalty were replaced by the mayor and bailiffs. 
In 15S7 Elizabeth granted certain privileges to Wareham, but 
it was not incorporated until 1703, when the existing fairs for 
April 6 and August 23 were granted. The port was important 

ships for the French war in 1334. Considerable trade was 
carried on with France and Spain, cloth, Purbeck stone and, 
later, clay being largely exported. 

WARENNE, EARLS. The Warennes derived their surname 
from the river of Guarenne or Varenne and the little town of the 
same name near Arques in Normandy. William de Warenne, 
who crossed with William I. in 1066, was a distant cousin of the 
Conqueror, his grandmother having been the sister of Gunnora, 
wife of Richard I. of Normandy. De Warenne received as his 
share of English spoil some 300 manors in Yorkshire, Norfolk, 
Surrey and Sussex, including Lewes Castle. He was wounded 
at the siege of I’evensey and died in 1089, a year after he had 
received the title of earl of Surrey. Both he and his successors 
were rnore commonly styled Earl Warenne than earl of Surrey. 

appears to have heen a sister of Gharbod, earl of Chester. 

the hand of Matilda of Scotland, afterwards queen of Henry I. 
He was temporarily deprived of his earldom in 1101 for his 
support of Robert, duke of Normandy, but he commanded at 
the battle of Tenchebrai (1106), and was governor of Rouen in 
1135. He carried off Elizabeth of Vermandois, granddaughter 
of Henry I. of France, and wife of Robert, count of Meulan, and 
married her in 3118 aftei her husband’s death. 

William de Warenne, 3rd earl (d. 1148), was, with his half- 
brotlicr, Robert de Beaumont, early of Leicester, present at the 
battle of Lincoln, where his flight early in the day contributed 
to Stephen’s defeat. He remained faithful to the queen during 
Stephen’s imprisonment, and in 1146 he took the cross, and was 
killed near Laodicea in January 3148. 

His daughter and heiress, Isabel, married in T153 William de . 
Blois, second son of King Stephen and Matilda of Boulogne, and 
in 1163 Hamelin Plantagenet, natural son of Geoffrey, count of 
Anjou. Both Isabel’s husbands appear to have borne the title 
of Earl Warenne. Earl Hamelin was one of those who at the 

remained faithful to his half-brother, Henry II., during the trouble 
with the king’s sons, and in Richard I.’s absence on the crusade 
he supported the government against the intrigues of Prince John. 

William de Warenne (d. 1240), son of Isabel and Hamelin, who 
succeeded to the earldom in 1202, enjoyed the special confidence 
of King John. In 1212, when a general rebellion was appre¬ 
hended, John committed to him the custody of the northern 
shires; and he remained faithful to his master throughout the 
troubles which preceded the signing of the Charter. In 1216, as 
the king’s situation became desperate, the earl repented of his 
loyalty, and, shortly before the death of John, made terms with 
Prince Louis. He returned, however, to his lawful allegiance im¬ 
mediately upon the accession of Henry III., and was, during his 
minority, a loyal supporter of the crown. He disliked, however, 

1 See R. E. Chester Watsoh, “ Gundrada,” in the Jnl. of the Arch. 
Inst., xh. p. 108. 


the royal favourites who came into power after 1227, and used his 
influence to protect Hubert de Burgh when the latter had been 
removed from office by their efforts (1232). Warenne’s relations 
with the king became strained in course of time. In 1238 he 
was evidently regarded as a leader of the baronial opposition, 
for the great council appointed him as one of the treasurers who 
were to prevent the king from squandering the subsidy voted in 
that year. His son John de Warenne (c. 1231-1304) succeeded 
in 1240, and at a later date bore the style of earl of Surrey and 
Sussex. In the battle of Lewes (1264) he fought under Prince 
Edward, and on the defeat of the royal army fled with the queen 
to France. His estates were confiscated but were subsequently 
restored. He served in Edward I.’s Welsh campaigns, and took 
a still more prominent part in Scottish affairs, being the king’s 
lieutenant in Scotland in 1296-1297. In September 1297 he 
advanced to Stirling, and, giving way to the clamour of his 
soldiers, was defeated by William Wallace on the nth. He 
invaded Scotland early the next year with a fresh army, and, 
joining Edward in the second expedition ot that year, commanded 
the rear at Falkirk 

By his first wife, Alice of Lusignan, half-sister of Henry III., 
Eari Warenne had three children—Alice, who married Henry 
Percy, father of the 1st baron Percy; Isabella, who married 
John Baliol, afterwards king of Scots; and William, who pre¬ 
deceased his father, leaving a son John. 

John de Warenne (1286-1347) succeeded his grandfather in 
1304, and was knighted along with the prince of Wales in 1306, 
two days after his marriage with the prince’s niece, Joanna, 
daughter of Eleanor of England, countess of Bar. From that 
time onwards he was much engaged in the Scottish wars, in 
which he had a personal interest, since John Baliol was his cousin 
and at one time his ward. As there were no children of his 
marriage, his nephew, Richard Fitzalan II., earl of Arundel 
(c. 1307-1376), became heir to his estates and the earldom of 
Surrey. His northern estates reverted to the crown, and the 
southern estates held by Joanna of Bar during her lifetime 
passed to Fitzalan. The Warrens of Poynton, barons of Stock- 
port, descended from one of Earl Warenne’s illegitimate sons by 
Isabella de Holland. Earl Warenne bad received from Edward 
Baliol the Scottish earldom of Stratheam, but seems never to 
have established effective possession. 

See G. E. C(okayne), Complete Peerage , vol. vii. (1896); and John 
Watson, Memoirs of the Ancient Earls of Warren or Surrey (2 vols., 
Warrington, 1782). 

WAR GAME, or (in its German form) Kriegspiel, a scientific 
game, played by representing the positions and movements 
of troops on a map. Kriegspiel is, as the name indicates, of 
German origin. A form of it, invented by Marshal Keith, and 
called Kriegs-schachssptel (War Chess), was in vogue in the 
18th century. In its present form it was invented by von 
Reisswitz (1794-1827), a Prussian officer, in 1824. As a game 
it quickly became fashionable at the German courts, and as a 
means of instruction it was promptly introduced into the Prussian 
army, whence it has spread to all the armies of the world. The 
idea of it has been applied also to naval warfare in recent times, 
the most usual form of naval war game being that designed by 
F. T. Jane about 2898. 

In the military game the positions of troops are marked on 

or portions of past campaigns can be reproduced in outline of 
fair accuracy, or more usually hypothetical manoeuvres may 
be formulated for study and instruction. The materials required 
are at least three copies of the same map, drawn to such scale 
as may be suitable to the magnitude of the operations to be 
represented. If the scheme is one for small numbers of troops, 
maps of large scale are essential, as small features of the 
ground largely influence the action of small bodies, and it is only 
on large-scale maps that the real influence of small features can 
readily be appreciated. Conversely, with large bodies, maps 
on a diminished scale are convenient. A great amount of detail 
is necessary in all maps drawn for military purposes; heights, 
roads, buildings, water-courses, fences and the nature of the 
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ground, all enter into the question of the feasibility or the reverse 
of military operations; and where the map is the actual field 
of manoeuvre, the features of the natural held must be adequately 
supplied. Blocks, cut or moulded to scale, represent the different 
units of the combatants; and are coloured (generally red and 
blue) to distinguish the opposing forces. Some pairs of dividers 
and a few measures of the same scale as the maps employed 
complete the material outfit. Printed regulations for the conduct 
of kriegspiel are of small value; and although rules have been 
drafted at various times and in many languages, they have 
generally been allowed to lapse, practice having proved that the 
decision of a competent umpire is of more value, as to the sound¬ 
ness or unsoundness of a military manoeuvre, than a code of 
regulations which inevitably lack elasticity. 


The usual course of procedure varies but litrle in the different 
countries in which the system has been employed. The central 
map screened from the view of the combatants is used by the 
umpire, who places on it the forces of both sides; copies are on 




WARGLA, a town in the Algerian Sahara, 175 m. S.W. of 
Biskra on the caravan route to the Niger countries, and a starting- 
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point for the exploration of the southern part of the Sahara. 
Pop. (1906) 3570, the majority of mixed Berber and negro blood. 
The town is walled and is entered by six gateways, which are 
fortified. The French fort, barracks, hospital and other buildings 
are south of Ihe native town. Wargla lies in an oasis containing 
many palm trees. It claims to be the oldest town in the Sahara, 
and was for a long time self-governing, but eventually placed 
itself under the protection of the sultan of Morocco. The sultan, 
however, had ceased to have any power in the town some time 
previous to the French occupation. Wargla was first occupied 
for the French in 1853 by native allies, but it was not until 1872 
that the authority of France was definitely established. The 
importance of the town as a trans-Saharan trade centre has 
greatly declined since the suppression of slave-trading by the 
F'rench. The oasis in which Wargla is situated contains two or 
three other small fortified ksurs or villages, the largest and most 
picturesque being Ruissat. The total population of the oasis 
is about 12,000. 

WARHAM, WILLIAM (c. 1450-1532), archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, belonged to a Hampshire family, and was educated at 
Winchester and New College, Oxford, afterwards practising and 
teaching law both in London and Oxford. Later he took holy 
orders, held two livings, and became master of the rolls in 1494, 
while Henry VII. found him a useful aud clever diplomatist. 
He helped to arrange the marriage between Henry’s son, Arthur, 
and Catherine of Aragon; he went to Scotland with Richard 
Foxc, then bishop of Durham, in 1497; and he was partly 
responsible for several commercial and other treaties with 
Flanders, Burgundy and the German king, Maximilian I. In 
1502 Warham was consecrated bishop of London and became 
keeper of the great seal, but his tenure of both these offices was 
short, as in 1504 he became lord chancellor and archbishop of 
Canterbury. In 1509 the archbishop married and then crowned 
Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon, but gradually withdrawing 
into the background he resigned the office of lord chancellor in 
1515, and was succeeded by Wolsey, whom he bad consecrated 
as bishop of Lincoln in the previous year. This resignation was 
possibly due to his dislike of Henry’s foreign policy. He was 
present at the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520, and assisted 
Wolsey as assessor during the secret inquiry into the validity of 
Henry’s marriage with Catherine in 1527. Throughout the 
divorce proceedings Warham’s position was essentially that of 
an old and weary man. He was named as one of the counsellors 
to assist the queen, but, fearing to incur the king’s displeasure 
and using his favourite phrase ira principis mors est, he gave her 
very little help; and he signed the letter to Clement VII. which 
urged the pope to assent to Henry’s wish. Afterwards it teas 
proposed that the archbishop himself should try the case, but this 
suggestion came to nothing. He presided over the Convocation 
of 1531 when the clergy of the province of Canterbury voted 
£100,000 to the king in order to avoid the penalties of praemunire, 
and accepted Henry as supreme head of the church with the 
saving clause “ so far as the law of Christ allows.” In his con¬ 
cluding years, however, the archbishop showed rather more 
independence. In February 1532 he protested against all acts 
concerning the church passed by the parliament which met in 
1529, but this did not prevent the important proceedings which 
secured the complete submission of Lhc church to the state later 
iu the same year. Against this further compliance with Henry’s 
wishes Warham drew up a protest; he likened the action of Henry 
VIII. to that of Henry II., and urged Magna Carta in defence 
of the liberties of the church. He died on the 22nd of August 
1532 aud was buried iu Canterbury cathedral. Warham, who was 
chancellor of Oxford University from 1506 until his death, was 
munificent in his public, and moderate in his private life. As 
archbishop he seems to have been somewhat arbitrary, and his 
action led to a serious quarrel with Bishop Foxe of Winchester 
and others in 1512. 


ee W. F. Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury (1860-1876); 
Tairdner in Diet. Nat. Bing., vol. lix. (1899), and The English 
—trek in the 16th Century (1902); J. S. Brewer, Reign of Henry 
VIII. (1884); and A. F. Pollard, Henry VIII. {1905). 
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WARKWORTH, a small town in the Wansbeck parliamentary 
division of Northumberland, England, 32 m. N. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne by the North-Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 712. 
It is beautifully situated in a hollow of the river Coquet, i± m. 
above its mouth, where on the S. bank is Amble, an urban 
district (pop. 4428), with a harbour. An ancient bridge of two 
arches crosses the river, with a fortified gateway on the road 
mounting to the castle, the site of which is surrounded on three 
sides by the river. Of this Norman stronghold there are fine 
remains, including walls, a gateway and hall; while the re¬ 
mainder, including the Lion tower and the keep, is of the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Roger l it z-Richard held the manor and 
probably built the earliest parts of the castle in the reign of 
Henry II. The lordship came to the Percies in Edward in.’s 
reign and is still held by their descendants the dukes of North¬ 
umberland, though it passed from them temporarily after the 
capture of the castle by Henry IV. in 1405, and again on the 
fall of the house of Lancaster. The foundation of Warkworth 
church is attributed to Ceohvulf, king of Northumbria (c. 736), 
who subsequently became a monk. It was I he scene of a massacre 
by a Scottish force sent by William the Lion in 1174. The church 
is principally of Norman and Perpendicular work, but remains 
of the Saxon building have been discovered. In the vicinity 
are remains of a Benedictine priory of the 13th century. By the 
side of the Coquet above the castle is the Hermitage of Wark- 
worth. This remarkable relic consists ot an outer portion built 
of stone, and an inner portion hewn from the steep rock above 
the river. This inner part comprises a chapel and a smaller 
chamber, both having altars. There is an allar-tomh with a 
female effigy in the chapel. From the window between the 
inner chamber and the chapel, and from other details, the date 
of the work may be placed in the latter part of the 14th century, 
the characteristics being late Decorated. The traditional story 
of the origin of the hermitage, attributing it to one of the 
Bertrams of Bothal Castle in this county, is told in Bishop 
Percy’s ballad The Hermit of Warkworth (1771). At Amble are 
ruins of a monastic toll-house, where a tax was levied on shipping; 
and Coquet Island, 1 m. off the mouth of the river, was a 
monastic resort from the earliest times, like the Faroe and Holy 
Islands farther north. The harbour at Amble has an export 
trade in coal and bricks, coal and fireclay being extensively 
worked in the neighbourhood, and an import trade in timber. 

WARLOCK, a wizard, sorcerer or magician (see Magic). The 
word in O. Eng. is wdtrloga, literally “a liar against the truth,” 
from war, truth, cognate with Lat. verum (cf. Ger. wakr), and 
toga, liar, from Hogan, to lie (cf. Ger. liigen). It was thus used 
with the meaning of a traitor, deceiver, a breaker of a truce. 
In M. Eng. it is found as a name for the devil ( warlogke ), the arch 
liar and deceiver. The use of the word for a sorcerer or wizard, 
one whose magic powers are gained by his league with the devil, 
seems to be a northern English or Scottish use. 

WARMINSTER, a market town in the Westbury parlia¬ 
mentary division of Wiltshire, England, 1004 m. W. by S. of Lon¬ 
don by the Great Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
5547. Its white stone houses form a long curve between the 
uplands of Salisbury Plain,which sweep away towards the north 
and east, and the tract of park and meadow land lying south and 
west. The cruciform church of St Denys has a 14th-century 
south porch and tower. St Lawrence’s chapel, a chantry built 
under Edward I., was bought by the townsfolk at the Reforma¬ 
tion. Warminster has also a free school established in 1707, a 
missionary college, a training home for lady missionaries and 
a reformatory for boys. Besides a silk mill, malthouses and 
engineering and agricultural implement works, there is a brisk 
trade in farm produce. 

Warminster appears in Domesday, and was a royal manor 
whose tenant was bound to provide, when required, a night’s 
lodging for the king and his retinue. This privilege was enforced 
by George III. when he visited Longleat. The meeting of roads 
from Bath, Frome, Shaftesbury and Salisbury made Warminster 
a busy coaching centre. Eastward, within 2 m., there are two 
great British camps; Battlesbury, almost impregnable save 


on the north, where its entrenchments are double; and Scratch- 
bury, a line of outworks encircling an area of some 40 acres, 
with three entrances and a citadel in the midst. Barrows are 
numerous. Longleat, a seat of the marquesses of Bath, lies 5 m. 
S.E., surrounded by its deer park, crossed from N. to S. by a long 
and narrow mere. The house is one of the largest and most 

16th century. Its name is derived from the “ leat ” or conduit 
which conveyed water from Horningsham, about 1 m. south, to 
supply the mill and Austin priory founded here late in the 
13th century. The monastic estates passed at the Dissolution to 
the Thynne family, who built Longleat. Sir Christopher Wren 
added certain staircases and a doorway. In 1670 the owner 
was the celebrated Thomas Thynne satirized in Dryden’s 
Absalom and Achitophel, and Bishop Ken found a home at 
Longleat for twenty years after the loss of his bishopric. 

WARNER, CHARLES DUDLEY (1829-1900), American 
essayist and novelist, was born of Puritan ancestry, in Plainfield, 
Massachusetts, on the 12th of September 1829. From his sixth 
to his fourteenth year he lived in Charlcmont, Mass., the scene 
of the experiences pictured in his delightful study of childhood, 
Being a Boy (1877). He removed thence to Cazenovia, New 
York, and in 1851 graduated from Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N.Y. He worked with a surveying party in Missouri; studied 
law at the university of Pennsylvania; practised in Chicago 
(1856-1860); was assistant editor (i860) and editor (1861- 
1867) of The Hartford Press, and after The Press was merged 
into The Hartford Courant, was co-editor with Joseph R. Hawley; 
in 1884 he joined the editorial staff of Harper’s Magazine, for 
which he conducted “ The Editor’s Drawer ” until 1892, when 
he took charge of “ The Editor’s Study.” He died in Hartford 
on the 20th of October 1900. He travelled widely, lectured 
frequently, and was actively interested in prison reform, city 
park supervision and other movements for the public good. 
He was the first president of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, and, at the time of his death, was president of the 
American So-ial Science Association. He first attracted atten¬ 
tion by the reflective sketches entitled My Summer in a Garden 
(1870; first published in The Hartford Courant), popular for 
their abounding and refined humour and mellow personal charm, 
their wholesome love of out-door things, their suggestive comment 
on life and affairs, and their delicately finished style, qualities 
that suggest the work of Washington Irving. Among his other 
works are Saunterings (descriptions of travel in eastern Europe, 
1872) and Back-Log Studies (1872); Baddeck, and That Sort of 
Thing (1874), travels in Nova Scotia and elsewhere; My Winter 
on the Nile (1876); In the Levant (1876); In the Wilderness 
(1878); A Roundabout Journey, in Europe (1883); On Horseback, 
in the Southern States (1888); Studies in the South and West, 
with Comments on Canada (1889); Our Italy, southern California 
(1891); The Relation of Literature to Life (1896); The People 
for Whom Shakespeare Wrote (1897); and Fashions in Literature 
(1902). He also edited “ The American Men of Letters ” series, 
to which he contributed an excellent biography of Washington 
Irving (1881), and edited a large “Library of the World’s Best 
Literature.” His other works include his graceful essays, As 
We Were Saying (1891) and As We Go (1893); and his novels, 
The Gilded Age (in collaboration with Mark Twain, 1873); 
Their Pilgrimage (1886); zl Little Journey in the World (1889); 
The Golden House (1894); and That Fortune (1889). 

See the biographical sketch by T. R. Lounsbury in the Complete 
Writings (15 vols., Hartford, 1904) of Warner. 

WARNER, OLIN LEVI (1844-1896), American sculptor, was 
born at West Suffield, Connecticut, on the 9th of April T844. 
In turn an artisan and a telegraph operator, by 1869 he had 
earned enough money to support him through a course of study 
in Paris under Jouffroy and Carpeaux. He was in France when 
the Republic was proclaimed in 1870 and enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion, resuming his studies at the termination of the siege. 
In 1872 he removed to New York, where, however, he met with 
little success; he then went to his father’s farm in Vermont, 
and worked for manufacturers of silver and plated ware as well 
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:r Art Galleries of New York, where 
i, and some commissions gradually 
secured for him recognition. They were followed by busts of 
Alden Weir, the artist, and of Maud Morgan, the musician; 
some decorations for the Long island Historical Society; statues 
of Governor Buckingham at the State Capitol, Hartford, Conn.; 
William Lloyd Garrison and General Charles Devens, at Boston; 
reliefs of several striking North American Indian types; a 
fountain for Portland, Oregon, and the designs for the bronze 
doors, “ Tradition ” and “ Writing,” of the Congressional 
Library at Washington, of which he lived to complete only the 
former, which contains the beautiful figures of “ Imagination ” 
and “ Memory.” Warner died in New York City on the 14th 
of August 1896. He was one of the five charter members of the 
Society of American Artists (1877), and in 1889 became an 
academician, National Academy of Design, New York. One of 
his best-known works is a “ Diana.” He designed the souvenir 
silver half-dollar piece for the Columbia Fair at Chicago, in 1893, 
making also some colossal heads of great artists for the art palace, 
and busts of Governors Clinton and Flower, of New York State. 

WARNER, SETH (1743-1784), American Revolutionary 
soldier, was born in Roxbury, Connecticut, on the 17th of May 
1743. He removed with his father to the “New Hampshire 
Grants” in 1763, and became prominent among the young men 
who forcibly resisted New York’s claim to the territory (see 
Vermont). At the outbreak of the War of Independence, he 
led the detachment of “ Green Mountain Boys ” which captured 
Crown Point (q.v.) on the nth of May 1775, and took part in the 
unsuccessful expedition against Quebec later in the year. In July 
1776 he became colonel in the Continental Army, and served 
throughout the war. He retired in 1782, and returned to 
Roxbury, where he died in 1784. 

See Daniel Chipman. Life (Burlington, Vt., 1858). 

WARNER, WILLIAM (i5 5 8?-i6o 9), English poet, was 
born in London about 1558. He was educated at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, but left the university without taking a degree. 
He practised in London as an attorney, and gained a great 
reputation among his contemporaries as a poet. His chief 
work is a long poem in fourteen-syllabled verse, entitled Albion’ 
England (1586), and dedicated to Henry Carey, 1st Baroi 
Hunsdon. His history of his country begins with Noah, and i 
brought down to Warner’s own time. The chronicle is by ni 
means continuous, and is varied by fictitious episodes, the best 
known of which is the idyll in the fourth book of the loves 
of Argentine, the daughter of the king of Deira, and the Danish 
prince, Curan. Here Warner’s simple art shows itself at its best. 
His book, perhaps on account of its patriotic subject, was very 
popular, but it is difficult to understand how Francis Meres came 
to rank him with Spenser as the chief heroical poets of the day, 
and to institute a comparison between him and Euripides. 
Warner died suddenly at Am well in Hertfordshire on the 9th 
of March 1609. 
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WARNSDORF, a town of Bohemia, Austria, 

Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 21,150. Warnsdorf was formed 
in 1870 by uniting seven separate village cor 
now one of the largest towns in Bohemia. It is a great industrial 

WARORA, a town of British India, in Chanda district < 
the Central Provinces, on a branch of the Great Indian Peninsul 
railway. Pop. (1901) 10,626. Warora gives its name to 
coalfield, which was worked by the government from 1871 t 
1906. a fire-clay industry under the same management als 
raised fire-clay for bricks and tiles. The ginning and pressing 
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authority in writing empowering 
son to do an act or to execute an office. The procedure 
n as quo warranto (q.v.) is used to determine the right 
►Id certain kinds of public office. The term “ warrant ” 
s very early in constitutional documents: it is found in the 

of Henry II., but in neither case in its modern meaning. 
>riginal meaning seems to have been more akin to guarantee 
(?.».), warranty or security; and to some extent the term 
implies something in the nature of a guarantee or representation 
by the person issuing the warrant that the person who acts on 
without incurring any legal penalty. The term is 
applied to a great variety of documents of very different kinds, 

1 * ’ y be classified as (i) executive or administrative, (2) 
quasi-judicial and (3) financial or commercial. 

'.live and A dministrative .—While the royal prerogative was 

authorized by royal warrant (per specials mandalum reps), which 
now either depend on statute or are dealt with by departments 
of state without the need of recourse to the personal authority of 
the sovereign. Under present constitutional practice royal warrants 
are as a general rule countersigned by a member of the cabinet or 
other responsible officer of state. By an act of 1435 (18 Hen. VI. 
c. 1) letters patent under the great seal must bear the date of the 
royal warrant delivered to the chancellor for their issue. ^ This act 

countersignature of warrants for affixing the great seal is regulated 
by the Great Seal Act 1884. Pardon. which was granted for centuries 

and Y 1828 in Ireland been granted in case of felony by warrant under 
the royal sign manual countersigned by a secretary of state (/ & 8 

Geocrown\vith VferenceTo Ihe conttol ofthe^ ^and^ t 
largely exercised by the issue of warrants. In lSyi^the purchase of 
commissions in the army was abolished by royal warrant, said to 
have been authorized by statute (49 Geo. III. c. 126), but afterwards 
confirmed by parliament (34^&^35 Viet. c. 86). Under existing legis- 


warrant of the Admiralty or of the officer on foreign or detach 

(see Naval Discipline Act 1866. s. 58; Army Act 1881, s. 17c 
A general court-martial for the army is constituted by royal warra 

lawful delegate (Army Act 1881, s. 48). Appointments to certa 

appropriate department of state. In the navy and army t 
officers called warrant officers are so styled because they are appoint 
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1 ten-shilling stamp duty 
mts under the hand of a 

ender of fugitive criminals 
(see Alien), 


cognized by orders in council and proclamatio 
r and by various post office acts, and is retain 
Act 1836 (s. 25). The right was challenged, 
ilished by the reports of committees of botl 
1 184^ on a complaint by Mazzini and others 
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order that the mortgagee, by entering up judgment, might obtain 
priority in the administration of the assets of the mortgagor. 
The Debtors Act 1869 contained various provisions for making 
known to the debtor the extent of the liability incurred by him, 
among others that the warrant must be executed in the presence 
of a solicitor named by the debtor, and that it and the defeasance 
must be written on the same paper. A warrant of attorney 
must be duly stamped, generally as a mortgage (q.v.), and must 
be registered as a judgment in the central office of the Supreme 
Court. 

WARRANT-OFFICER, in the British navy, the name given 
to officers who rank next to those who hold commissions, being 
appointed by warrant. They include the master, purser, surgeon, 
gunner, boatswain and carpenter, the first three being of “ ward¬ 
room rank,” i.e. messing with the lieutenants. In the military 
forces a warrant-officer is appointed by a secretary of state’s 
warrant, and ranks below the commissioned officers and above 
the non-commissioned officers. A warrant-officer often holds 
an honorary commission. 

WARRANTY, etymologically, another form of Guarantee 
(q.v.). It is used, however, in a rather different sense. The 
sense common to both words is that of a collateral contract, 
under which responsibility for an act is incurred, and for the 
breach of which an action for damages lies. Warranty generally 
expresses the responsibility of the person doing the act, guarantee 
the responsibility of some other person on his behalf. A warranty 
may be defined, in the words of Lord Abinger, as “ an express 
or implied statement of something which the party undertakes 
shall be part of the contract, and, though part of the contract, 
coliateral to the express object of it ” (Chanter v. Hopkins, 1838, 
a M. & W. 404). It differs from a condition in that a condition 
forms the basis of the contract and a breach of it discharges 
from the contract, and from a representation in that the latter 
does not affect the contract unless made a part of it expressly, 
or by implication as in contracts of insurance and other contracts 
uberrima? fidei, or unless it be fraudulent. These distinctions 
are not always accurately maintained. Thus in the Real Property 
Act 1845, § 4, condition seems to be used for warranty. 
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intended. The principal cases of implied warranty occur in the 
contracts oi sale and insurance. There is also an implied warranty 
in other kinds of contract, z.g. of seaworthiness by the shipowner in 
a contract between him and a charterer for the hire of a ship. In 



WARREN, GOUVERNEUR KEMBLE (1830-1882), American 
soldier, was born at Coldspring, New York, on the 8th of January 
1830, and entered West Point in 1846, graduating in 1850. He 
was assigned to the engineers, and for several years was employed 
in survey work in the West, where he took part in some expedi¬ 
tions against the Indians. In 1859 he was made assistant 
instructor in mathematics at West Point. But two years later, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, the scientific subaltern was 
made lieutenant-colonel of volunteers and posted to the newly 
raised 5th New York Volunteer Infantry. He was fully equal 
to the task, for his regiment was very soon brought into a state 
of marked efficiency. In August he was promoted colonel. 
He commanded a brigade of the V. corps at Gaines’s Mill, Second 
Bull Rim and Antietam, and was shortly afterwards promoted 
brigadier-general of Volunteers. During the Fredericksburg 
campaign he was on the engineer staff of the Army of 
the Potomac, but after Chancellorsville he was appointed chief 
of engineers in that army, and in that capacity rendered brilliant 
services at Gettysburg (?.».), his reward being promotion to major- 
general U.S.V. and the brevet of colonel in the regular army. 
When the Army of the Potomac was reorganized in the spring 
of 1864 Warren returned to the V. corps as its commander. 

His services in ths- Wilderness (q.v.) and Petersburg (q.v.) 
campaigns proved his fitness for this large and responsible 
command, but his naturally lively imagination and the 
engineer’s inbred habit of caution combined to make him a 
brilliant but somewhat unsafe subordinate. He would have 
become one of the great chiefs of staff of history, or even a 
successful army commander, but he sometimes failed where a 
less highly gifted man would have succeeded. He was at his 
best when the military situation depended on his exercising 
his initiative, as on the first day in the Wilderness, in which his 
action saved the army, at his worst when, as on the 10th of May 
before Spottsylvania, he was ordered to attempt the impossible. 

relieve him of his command, and Humphreys, the chief of staff 
of the army, was actually sent to control the movemenls of the 
V. corps. Similar incidents took place in the later stages of 
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the campaign, and at last, at the critical moment preceding the 
hattle of Five Forks, Sheridan, who was in charge of the opera¬ 
tions, was authorized by Grant to relieve Warren of his command 
if he thought fit. The thoughtful Warren and the eager, violent 
Sheridan were ill-matched. At the outset the V. corps, heing 
no longer composed of the solid troops of 1862 and 1863, fell 
into confusion, which Warren exerted himself to remedy, and 
in the event the battle was an important Union victory. But 
after it had ended Sheridan sent for Warren and, with no attempt 
to soften the blow, relieved him of his command. A court of 
inquiry was subsequently held, which entirely exonerated 
Warren from the reckless charges of apathy, almost of cowardice, 
which Sheridan brought against him. - Shortly after Five Forks 
Warren resigned his volunteer commission, and received the 
brevet of brigadier-general in the regular army. After the 
war he was employed, in the substantive rank of major (1879 
lieutenant-colonel) of engineers, in survey work and harbour 
improvements. General Warren died on the 8th of August 
1882 at Newport, R.I. A statue to his memory was erected at 
Round Top, on the field of Gettysburg, on the sixth anniversary 

WARREN, SIR JOHN BORLASE, Baht. (r753-r822), English 
admiral, was born at Stapleford, Nottinghamshire, on the 2nd 
of September 1753, being the son and heir of John Boriase 
Warren (d. 1775) of Stapleford and Little Marlow. He -was 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and in 1771 entered 
the navy as an able seaman; in 1774 he hecame member of 
parliament for Marlow; and in 1775 he was created a baronet, 
the baronetcy held hy his ancestors, the Borlascs, having hecome 
extinct in r6Sg. His career as a seaman really began in 1773,’, 
and two years later he obtained command of a ship. In April 
1794, in charge of a squadron of frigates, Warren captured 
three French frigates, and in si milar ways he did excellent 
service for some time in protecting British trade. In 1796 
he is said to have captured or destroyed 220 vessels. Perhaps 
his best deed in the service was the defeat in October 1798 of a 
French fleet, carrying 5000 men, which it was intended to land in 
Ireland, a plan which he completely frustrated. In 1802 he was 
sent to St Petersburg as amhassador extraordinary, but he did 
not forsake the sea, and in 1806 he captured a large French war¬ 
ship, the “ Marengo.” He became an admiral in 1810, and was 
commander-in-chief on the North American station in 1813- 
1814. He died on the 27th of February 1822. His two sons 
predeceased their father, and his daughter and heiress, Frances 
Maria (1784-1837), married George Charles Venables-Vernon, 
4th Lord Vernon (1779-1835). Their son was George John 
Warren Vernon, 5th Lord Vernon (1803-1866). 

WARREN, JOSEPH (1741-1775), American politician, was 
born at Roxhury, Massachusetts, on the nth of June 1741. 
He graduated from Harvard College in 1759, taught in a school 
at Roxbury in 1760-1761, studied medicine, and began to 
practise in Boston in 1764. The Stamp Act agitation aroused 
his interest in public questions. He soon became associated 
with Samuel Adams, Jobn Adams and Josiah Quincy, Jr., as a 
leader of the popular party, and contributed articles and letters 
to the Boston Gazette over the signature “ True Patriot.” The 
efforts of Samuel Adams to secure the appointment of committees 
of correspondence met with his hearty support, and he and 
Adams were the two leading memhers of the first Boston com¬ 
mittee of correspondence, chosen in 1772. As chairman of a 
committee appointed for the purpose, he drafted the famous 
“ Suffolk Resolves,” which were unanimously adopted by a 
convention at Milton (q.v.'f on the 9th of September 1774. These 
“ resolves ” urgedJorcible opposition to Great Britain if it should 
prove to he necessary, pledged submission to such measures 
as I he Continental Congress might recommend, and favoured 
the calling of a provincial congress. Warren was a member 
of the first three provincial congresses (i774-i775), president 
of the third, and an active member of the committee of public 
safety. He took an active part in the fighting on the igth 
of April, was appointed major-general of the Massachusetts 
troops, next in rank to Artemas Ward, on the 14th of June 
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1775; and three days later, hefore his commission was made out, 
he took part as a volunteer, under the orders of Putnam and 
Prescott, in the battle of Bunker Hill (Breed’s Hill), where he 
was killed. Next to the Adamses, Warren was the most in¬ 
fluential leader of the extreme Whig faction in Massachusetts. 
His tragic death strengthened their zeal for the popular cause 
and helped to prepare the way for the acceptance of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. Warren’s speeches are typical examples 
of the old style of American political eloquence. His best- 
known orations were those delivered in Old South Church on 
the second and fifth anniversaries (1772 and 1775) of the “ Boston 
Massacre.” 

The standard biography is Richard Frothingham's Life and Times 
of Joseph Warren (Boston, 1865). 

WARREN, MERCY (1728-1814), American writer, sister of 
James Otis (q.v.), was born at Barnstable, Mass., and in 1754 
married James Warren (1726-1808) of Plymouth Mass., a college 
friend of her brother. Her literary inclinations were fostered 
by hoth these men, and she began early to write poems and 
prose essays. As member of the Massachusetts House of Rep¬ 
resentatives (1766-1774) and its speaker (1776-1777 and 
1787-1788), member (1774 and 1775) and president (1775) 
of the Provincial Congress, and paymaster-general in 1775, 
James Warren took a leading part in the events of the American 
revolutionary period, and his wife followed its progress with 
keen interest. Her gifts of satire were utilized in her political 
dramas, The Adulator (1773) and The Group (1775); and John 
Adams, whose wife Abigail was Mercy Warren’s close friend, 
encouraged her to further efforts. Her tragedies, “ The Sack of 
Rome ” and “ The Ladies of Castile,” were included in her Poems, 
Dramatic and Miscellaneous (1790), dedicated to General Washing¬ 
ton. Apart from their historical interest among the beginnings 
of American literature, Mercy Warren’s poems have no permanent 
value. In 1805 she published a History of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, which was coloured by somewhat outspoken personal 
criticism and was bitterly resented by John Adams (see his 
correspondence, published by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1878). James Warren died in 1808, and his wife followed 
him on the 19th of October 1814. 

See Elizabeth F. Ellet, Women of the Revolution (1856; new ed., 
1990); an article by Annie Russell Marble in the New England Mag¬ 
azine (April 1903): Alice Brown, Mercy Warren (New York, 1896). 

WARREN, MINTON (1850-1907), American classical scholar, 
was born at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, on the 29th of January 
1850, a descendant of Richard Warren, who sailed in the “ May¬ 
flower ” in 1620. He was educated at Tufts College and sub¬ 
sequently at Yale. After three years as a schoolmaster, he went 
to Germany to complete his studies in comparative philology 
and especially in Latin language and literature. Having taken 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at Strassburg in 1879, he 
returned to the United States as Latin professor at Johns 
Hopkins University. In 1899 he was appointed Latin professor 
at Harvard. His life-work was a new edition of Terence, which, 
however, he left unfinished at his death. He was director of 
the American School of Classical Studies in Rome (1897-1899), 
and president of the American Philological Association (1898). 
Among his publications are: “ Enclitic Ne in Early Latin ” 
(Strassburg dissert., reprinted in Amer. Journ. of Philol., 1881); 
On Latin Glossaries, with especial reference to the Codex Sangal- 
lensis (St Gall Glossary) (Cambridge, U.S.A., 1885); The Stele 
Inscription in the Roman Forum (Amer. Journ. of Philol., vol. 
xxviii. No. 3, and separately in 1908). He died on the 26th 
of November 1907. 

See Harvard Magazine (Jan. 1908) and W. M. Lindsay in Classical 
Remew (Feb. 1908). 

WARREN, SAMUEL (1807-1877), English lawyer and author, 
son of Dr Samuel Warren, rector of All Souls’, Ancoats, Man¬ 
chester, was born near Wrexham in Denbighshire on the 23rd 
of May 1807. The elder Samuel Warren (1781-1862) became a 
Wesleyan minister, but was expelled hy Conference in 1835 on 
account of his attitude towards proposals for the establishment 
of a theological training college at Manchester. He formed a 
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new association, the members of which were nicknamed Warren- 
ites, and this developed into the United Methodist Free Churches. 
Warren himself took orders in the Church of England. His son, 
the younger Samuel Warren, studied medicine at the University 
of Edinburgh, but abandoned this to study for the English bar. 
He entered the Inner Temple in 1828, and was successful in 
his profession. He took silk in f 851, was made recorder of Hull 
in 1852, represented Midhtrrst in parliament for three years 
(1856-1859) and was rewarded in 1859 with a mastership in 
lunacy. lie had already written a good deal on the subject of 
insanity in its legal aspects, and he was always a determined 
opponent of the rising school of medical alienists who were 
more and more in favour of reducing certain forms of crime to a 
state of mental aberration which should not be punished outside 
of asylums. Meantime he had made much more brilliant success 
in fiction. Very early in his career he had begun to write for 
Blackwood. His Passages from the Diary of a Late Physician 
were published in that magazine between August 1830 and 
August 1S37. and appeared in collected form in 1838. These 
realistic short stories, with a somewhat morbid interest shielded 
under a moral purpose, were extremely popular. Warren’s 
brief experience as a medical student thus stood him in good 
stead. But his great success was Ten Thousand a Year, which 
ran 111 Blackwood from October 1839 to August 1841, and was 
published separately immediately on its conclusion. Critics 
complained of the coarse workmanship, the banality of the 
moralizing, the crudeness of the pathos, the farcical extrava; 
of the humour; but meantime the work proved one of the 
popular novels of the century. Of the higher qualities of ima 
tion and passion Warren was destitute, but his sketches of 
character, especially farcical character—Tittlebat Titmouse, 
Oily Gammon, Mr Quicksilver (an open caricature of Lord 
Brougham)—are bold and strong, forcibly imprinted on 
memory , and the interest of the story is made to run w 
powerful current. For several years Warren was known a 
author of Ten Thousand a Year, and many tales were told of 
his open pride in the achievement. In 1847 he made another 
venture, but Now and Then was not a success. The Lily and ti 
Bee. a squib on the Crystal Palace, published in 1851, though 
had the honour of translation into Italian, was a signal failur 
A pessimistic dissertation on The Intellectual and Moral Develop¬ 
ment of the Age, published in 1853, also fell flat, and thenceforth 
Warren, after publishing his Works: Critical and Imaginati¬ 
on four volumes in 1854, retired on his laurels. He died 
London on the 29th of July 1877. 

Warren also wrote several legal works of repute— Introduction 
Imw Studies (1835). Extracts from Blackstone (1837), Manual of 
Parliamentary Law (1852). 

WARREN, WILLIAM (1812-1888), American actor, was born 
in Philadelphia on the 17th of November 1812, the son of an 
English actor (1767-1832) of the same name. His first stage 
appearance was made there as Young Norval in Home’s Douglas 
in 1832. A dozen years of wandering theatrical life followed, 
giving him a wide experience in every kind of part, the last few 
in comedy in a company headed by his brother-in law, J. B. Rice. 
In 1846 he made his first appearance in Boston as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger in The Rivals at the Howard Athenaeum, and in 
next season he became a member of the Boston Museum, 
'Which stock company he remained for thirty-five years. H 
he held his “ Golden Jubilee ” on the 28th of October 18 
He died on the 21st of September 1888. 

WARREN, a city and the county-seat of Trumbull cour 
Ohio. U.S.A., in the N.E. part of the state, on the Mahoning river, 
about 50 m. S.E. of Cleveland, and 14 m. N.W. of Youngstown. 
Pop. (1890)5973,(1900)8529(1161 foreign-born); (1910) 11,081. 
Warren is served by the Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Balti¬ 
more & Ohio railways. The city has a public library and a 
hospital. The surrounding country is devoted to farming, 
dairying and coal and iron mining. The total value of the 
factory products in 1905 was $2,414,379. The first permanent 
white settlement on the site of Warren (then owned by Connecti¬ 
cut) was made in 1799 by settlers from Washington county, 


Pennsylvania. Warren was named in honour of a surveyor— 
Moses Warren, of New Lyme, Connecticut—employed by the 
Connecticut I.and Company, which sold the land to the first 
settlers. The county was named in honour of Governor Jonathan 
Trumbull of Connecticut. Warren was chartered as a city in 
1834. For seveial years before September 1909 Warren was 
the national headquarters of the National American Woman’s 
Suffrage Association. 

See History of Trumbull and Mahoning Counties (2 vols., Cleveland, 
Dhio, 1882), and II. T. Upton, History of Trumbull County (Chicago, 
1909). 

WARREN, a borough and the county-seat of Warren county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the N. side of the Allegheny river at 
mouth of the Conewango river, about 35 m. N.E. of Titus¬ 
ville. Pop. (1880) 2810; (1S90) 4332; (1900) 8043, of whom 
„ , were foreign-born; (1910 census) 11,080. The foreign 
element is largely Swedish, Danish and Slavish. Warren is 
served by the Pennsylvania and the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley 
& Pittsburg railways, and by electric railway to Jamestown, 
New York. Among the public buildings and institutions are 
the county court house, a state hospital for the insane (established 
1873), a Y.M.C.A. building and a state armoury. Warren is 
situated at the southern foot of a high sheer ridge, in a region 
rich in oil and natural gas; the borough ships and refines oil, 
and has various manufactures. The total value of its factory 
product in 1905 was $5,976,905 (62-4% more than in 1900), 
of which $3,038,894 was the value of refined oil and $1,220,165 
the value of foundry and machine-shop products. The borough 
owns and operates the water-works and the electric lighting plant. 
The town site of Warren was laid out by commissioners appointed 
by Governor Thomas Mifflin in 1795, and Warren was incorpor¬ 
ated as a borough in 1832; it was named in honour of Joseph 
Warren, the American patriot. In 1895 part of Glade township 

See J. S. Schenck and W. S. Rann, History of Warren County, 
Pennsylvania (Syracuse, N.Y., 1S87). 

WARREN, properly an old term of the English forest law, 
derived from the O. Fr. warenne, varenne, garenne (med. Lat. 
■warenna, warir, to guard, cf. “ ward ”), and applied to one of 
the three lesser franchises, together with “ chase ” and “ park,” 
included under the highest franchise, the “ forest,” and ranking 
last in order of importance. The “ beasts of warren ” were the 
hare, the coney (i.e. rabbit), the pheasant and the partridge. 
The word thus became used of a piece of ground preserved for 
these beasts of warren. It is now applied loosely to any piece 
of ground, whether preserved or not, where rabbits breed (see 
Forest Laws). 

WARRENPOINT, a seaport and watering-place of county 
Down, Ireland, the terminus of a branch of the Great Northern 
railway, by which it is 501 m. S.S.W. of Belfast. Pop. (1901) 
1817. It lies on the northern shore of the beautiful Carlingford 
Lough; behind it rise the Moume Mountains, while across the 
lough are the Carlingford Hills, with Slieve Gullion. These 
hills afford shelter from inclement winds, and give Warrenpoint 
and other neighbouring watering-places on the lough a climate 
which renders them as popular in winter as in summer. There 
is a quay here where large vessels can discharge, and agricultural 
produce is exported. The shores of the lough are studded with 
country seats lying picturesquely on the well-wooded hill slopes; 
and nearly 3 m. E. of Warrenpoint (connected by tramway) 
is Rosstrevor, one of the most noted watering-places in Ireland, 
charmingly situated in a position open to the sea, but enclosed 
on the north and cast. 

WARRENSBURG, a city and the county-seat of Johnson 
county, Missouri, U.S.A., on a hilly site near the Blackwater 
Fork of the La Mine river, in the west central part of the state, 
about 65 m. S.E. of Kansas City. Pop. (1890) 4706; (1900) 
4724, including 556 negroes and 127 foreign-born; (1010) 4689. 
It is served by the Missouri Pacific railway. The city is the seat 
of a state normal school (opened in 1872), and among the pro¬ 
minent buildings are the court house and the railway station, 
both built of local sandstone. Pertle Springs, about ijm. S., 
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is a summer resort. Warrensburg is a shipping and supply 
point for a rich farming region. In the immediate vicinity 
there are extensive quarries of a blue sandstone, one of the best 
building stones of the state. Warrensburg was made the county- 
seat in 1836. Its settlement dates from a little earlier. The 
present city is not on the site of the original settlement, but 
is near it; the old town was abandoned in 1857, when the railway 
passed by it. During the Civil War Warrensburg was a Union 

WARRINGTON, a market town and municipal, county and 
parliamentary borough of Lancashire, England, on the river 
Mersey, midway between Manchester and Liverpool, and 182 
m. N.W. by N. from London by the London & North-Western 
railway. Pop (1891) 52,288; (1901) 64,242. It has extensive 
local connexions by way of the Cheshire lines. The church of 
St Elphin is a fine cruciform building with lofty central tower 
and spire. The style is Decorated, but restoration has been 
%ijvy. A much earlier church formerly occupied the site, and 
oi tills the crypt remains beneath the existing chancel. The town 
hall, ji classical building of the 18th century, was formerly a 
residence, and was purchased by the corporation in 1872, while 
the park in which it stands was devoted to public use. The 
other chief buildings are the museum and free library, with 
technical institut* and the market hall. The educational 
institutions include a free grammar school, founded by one of 
the Boteler family in 1526, and a blue-coat school (1665). A 
few half-timbered houses of the 17th century remain in the 
streets. A wide system of electric tramways and district light 
railways is maintained by the borough. Warrington and the 
neighbourhood are an important centre of the tanning industry. 
There are also iron bar, hoop and wire works, tool, soap, glass 
and chemical works, foundries and cotton mills. Considerable 
agricultural markets and fairs arc held. The parliamentary 
borough (1832), returning one member, extends into Cheshire. 
The town was incorporated in 1847, and the corporation consists 
of a mayor, 9 aldermen and 27 councillors. Area 3058 acres. 

Warrington (otherwise Walintune, Werinton, Weringlon) 
is supposed to be of British origin, and the great Roman road 
from Chester to the north passed through it. There was a 
Romano British village—perhaps also a military post—at 
Wilderspool. It is mentioned in Domesday Book as the head 
of a hundred. After the Conquest it became one of the possessions 


began to set the town on fire. Lord Derby left Colonel Edward 
Norris in command and in May the parliamentarians again 
attacked the town, which was forced to surrender after a six 
days’ siege owing to lack of provisions. In 1648, after the royalist 
defeat at VVmwick by Cromwell, part of the royal forces under 
General Baillie rallied at Warrington, hoping to effect the passage 

lated. In August 1659 Sir George' Booth, lord of the manor, 
was defeated at Winnington, and part of his forces surrendered 
at Warrington to the parliamentary garrison. During the 
Rebellion of 1745, on the approach of Prince Charles Edward 
from Manchester, the bridge was cut down and the few stragglers 
who ventured that way seized. A borough was created by 
William le Boteler about 1230 by a charter which has not been 
preserved; but its growing strength alarmed the lord who 
contrived to repress it before 1300, and for over 500 years 

of incorporation was granted in 1847. By the Reform Act of 

dedicated to St Elphin is mentioned in Domesday Book, and 
was in early times head of the ancient deanery of Warrington. 
There was a friary of Augustine or Hermit Friars here founded 
apparently about 1280. 

WARRISTON, ARCHIBALD JOHNSTON, Lokd (1611-1663), 

a merchant burgess of Edinburgh, was baptized on lhc28lh of 
March 1611, educated at Glasgow, and passed advocate at the 

during the attempt of Charles I. to force the English liturgy 
upon Scotland, when as the chief adviser of the Covenanting 
leaders he drew up their remonstrances. On the 28th of February 
1638, in reply to a royal proclamation, he read to an enormous 
multitude assembled in Greyfriars churchyard at Edinburgh 
and in presence of the heralds, a strong protestation, and together 
w-ith Alexander Henderson was a principal author of the National 

consisted in a recapitulation of all the acts of parliament con¬ 
demning “ popery ” and asserting the liberties of the Scottish 
church. He was appointed clerk to the tables, and also clerk 

held at Glasgow the same year, when he was the means of restor¬ 
ing several missing volumes of records. In June 1639 he took 
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for settling the affairs of Scotland. He was a chief agent in 
concluding the treaty with the English parliament in the autumn 
of 1643. and was appointed a member of the committee of both 
kingdoms in London which directed the military operations, and 
in this capacity went on several missions to the parliamentary 
generals He look his seat early in 1644 in the Assembly of 
Divines, to which he had been nominated, and vehemently 
opposed measures tolerating independency or giving powers to 
laymen in ecclesiastical affairs. The articles of the unsuccessful 
treaty of Uxbridge were, for the most part, drawn up by him 
the same year. Besides his public duties in England he 
the Scottish parliament for the county of Edinburgh 
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surrendered himself to the Scots, Johnston was made in October 
1646 king's advocate, and tlie same year was voted £3000 by 
the estates for his services. He continued to oppose unwise 
concessions to Charles, and strongly disapproved of the “ engage¬ 
ment ” concluded in 1648 by the predominant party with Charles 
at Carisbrooke, which, while securing little for Presbyterianism, 
committed the Scots to hostilities with the followers of Cromwell. 
He now became the leader of the “ remonstrants,” the party 
opposed to the “engagement,” and during the ascendancy of 
the engagers retired to Cantyre as the guest of Argyll. He 
returned again after the Whiggamorc Raid, 1 met Cromwell at 
Edinburgh in October after the defeat of the engagers at Preston, 
and in conjunction with Argyll promoted the act of Classes, 
passed on the 23rd of January 1649, disqualifying the royalists. 
The good relations now termed with Cromwell, however, were 
soon broken off by the king’s execution, and Johnston was 
present officially at the proclamation of Charles II. as king at 
Edinburgh, on the 5th of February 1649. On the 10th of March 
he was appointed lord clerk register. In May he pronounced 
the vindictive sentence on Montrose, and he is said to have 
witnessed with Argyll the victim being drawn to the place of 
execution. He was present at the battle of Dunbar (3rd of 
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tion as a member of the committee of public safety, maintaining 
consistently his attitude against religious toleration. At the 
Restoration he was singled out for punishment. He avoided 
capture, escaping to Holland and thence to Germany, and was 
condemned to death in his absence on the 13th of May 1661. 
In 1663, having ventured into France, he was discovered at 
Rouen, and with the consent of Louis XIV. was brought over 
and imprisoned in the Tower of London. In June he was taken 
to Edinburgh and confined in the Tolbooth. lie was hanged 
on the 22nd of July at the Market Cross, Edinburgh, the scene 
of many of his triumphs, and a few yards from his own house 
in High Street, which stood on the east side of what is now known 
as Warriston’s Close. His head was exposed on the Netherbow 
and afterwards buried with his body in Greyfriars churchyard. 

Johnston was a man of great energy, industry and ability, 
and the successful defence of their religion by the Scots was 
probably owing to him more than to any other man. He is 
described by his contemporary Robert Baillie as “ one of the 
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abandonment of his position on Doon Hi 
he urged the removal of David Leslie, afterwards Lord Newai 
from the command, and on the 21st of September delivered 
violent speech in Charles’s presence, attributing all the la 
misfortunes to the Stuarts and to their opposition to t 
Reformation. 

His first object in life being the defence of Presbyterianis: 
Johnston could join neither of the two great parties, and m 
committed himself to the faction of the remonstrants w 
desired to exclude the king, in opposition to the rcsolutioners w 
accepted Charles. The latter for some time maintained th< 
superiority in the kingdom, Johnston being reduced to pover 
and neglect In the autumn of 1656 Johnston went to Lond 
as representative of the remonstrants; and soon afterwari 
on the gth of July 1657, he was restored by Cromwell to 1 
office of lord clerk register, and on the 3rd of November w 






n Scotland, henceforth remaining a member of the government 
ill the Restoration. In January 1658 he was included by 
Cromwell in his new House of Lords, and sat also in the upper 
shamber in Richard Cromwell’s parliament. On the latter’s 
abdication and the restoration of the Rump, he was chosen a 
member of the council of state, and continued in the administra- 
' This was the name given to a successful raid on Edinburgh by 
1 hand of Argr ll’s partisans gathered mainly from the west of 
■Scotland. It took place in September 1648, just after the defeat of 
Hamilton at Preston. The term Whiggamore is said to be derived 
rri used by the ploughmen in the west of Scotland 
horses. See 5 . R. Gardiner, Great Civil War, 
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almost to fanaticism. According to the History by his nephew 

Christ on his throne.” Hehadby nature no republican leanings; 
“ all the Royalists in Scotland,” writes Baillie as late as 1646, 
“ could not have pleaded so much for the crown and the king’s 
just power as the chancellor and Warriston did for many days 
together.” When, however, Presbyterianism was attacked 
and menaced by the sovereign, he desired, like Pym, to restrict 
the roval prerogative by a parliamentary constitution, and 

cedents. His acceptance of office under Cromwell hardly 
deserves the severe censure it has received. He stood nearer 
both in politics and religion to Cromwell than to the royalists, 
and was able in office to serve usefully the state and the church, 
but his own scrupulous conscience caused him to condemn 
in his dying speech, as a betrayal of the cause of Presbyterianism, 
an act which he regarded as a moral fault committed in order 
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and passionate.” He was hated by Charles I., whose statecraft 
was vanquished by his inflexible purpose, and by Charles II., 
whom he rebuked for his dissolute conduct; but he was beloved 
by Baillie, associated in private friendship and public life with 
Argyll, and lamented by the nation whose cause he had 
championed. 

He had a large family, the most famous of his sons being James 
Johnston (1655-1737), called “ secretary Johnston.” Having 
taken refuge in Holland after his father’s execution, Johnston 
crossed over to England in the interests of William of Orange 
just before the revolution of 1688. In 1692 he was appointed 
one of the secretaries for Scotland, but he was dismissed 
from office in 1696. Under Anne, however, he began again 
to take part in public affairs, and was made lord clerk register. 
Johnston's later years were passed mainly at his residence, 
Orleans House, Twickenham, and he died at Bath in May 1737. 

See W. Morison, Johnston of Warriston (1901). 

WARRNAMBOOL, a seaport of Villiers countv, Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia, 166 m. by rail W.S.W. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 6410. 
The town lies on an eminence, on the shores of Warrnambool Bay, 
in a rich pastoral and agricultural district. Race meetings are 
held here, and the steeplechase course is considered the finest in 
the colony. Warrnambool has a fine port with a viaduct and 
breakwater pier 2400 ft. in length, and a jetty 860 ft. in length, 
on to which the railway runs. Large quantities of dairy produce, 
wool and live stock are exported; and there are a number of 
flourishing industries in the town, including brewing, flour¬ 
milling, tanning and boot and biscuit manufacturing. Sandstone 
2 Baillie, Letters and Journals (Bamiatyne Club, 1841). 
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abounds in the district and is extensively quarried. The summei 
climate is the coolest in the Australian states. 

WARSAW, a government of Russian Poland, occupying z 
narrow strip of land west of the lower Bug and west of the VistuU 
from its confluence with the Bug to the Prussian frontier. It 


fertile soil, agriculture is prosecuted with considerable si 
Manufacturing industries have also greatly developed. 

WARSAW (Polish Warszawa, Ger. Warsckau, Fr. Var 
the capital of Poland and chief town of the governmc 
Warsaw. It is beautifully situated on the left bank < 


the Alexander citadel has been much improved, and the bridge 
across tbe Vistula is defended by a strong fort, Sliwicki. 

Situated in a fertile plain, on a great navigable river, below its 
confluence with the Pilica and Wieprz, which drain southern 
Poland, and above its confluence with the Narew and Bug, which 
tap a wide region in the east, Warsaw became in medieval times 
the chief entrepdt for the trade of those fertile and populous 
valleys with western Europe. Owing to its position in the 
territory of Mazovia, which was neither Polish nor Lithuanian, 
and, so to say, remained neutral between the two rival powers 
which constituted the united kingdom, it became the capital of 


productive mineral region of 
its steadily growing manufac 
Warsaw and its neighbourhoo 


y, hosiery, gloves, tobacco, sugar, and all sorts of small 
house decorations, are of considerable importance, 
nving to the skill of the workers. 1 rade is principally in 
Is enumerated above, but the city is also a centre for 
corn, leather and coal, and its two fairs (wool and bops) 
great reputation throughout western Russia. The 
le deportations of Warsaw artisans after the Polish 
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History. —The history of Warsaw from the 16th century 
onwards is intimately connected with that of Poland. The 
precise date of the foundation of the town is not known; but 
it is supposed that Conrad, duke of Mazovia, erected a castle 
on the present site of Warsaw as early as the gth century. Casimir 
the Just is supposed to have fortified it in the nth century, but 
Warsaw is not mentioned in annals before 1324. Until 1526 it 
was the residence of the dukes of Mazovia, but when their 
dynasty became extinct it was annexed to Poland. When 
Poland and Lithuania were united, Warsaw was chosen as the 
royal residence. Sigismund Augustus (Wasa) made it (1550) 
the real capital of Poland, and from 1572 onwards the election 
of the kings of Poland took place on the field of Wola, on the W. 
outskirts of the city. From the 17th century possession of it was 
continually disputed between the Swedes, the Russians, the 
Brandenburgers and the Austrians. Charles Gustavus of Sweden 
took it in 1655 and kept it for a year; the Poles retook 
it in July 1656, but lost it again almost immediately. Augustus 
II. and Augustus III. did much for its embellishment, but it 
had much to suffer during the war with Charles XII. of Sweden, 
who captured it in 1702; buL in the following year peace was 
made, and it became free again. The disorders which followed 
upon the death of Augustus III. in 1763 opened a field for 
Russian intrigue, and in 1764 the Russians took possession of 
the town and secured the election of Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
which led in 1773 to the first partition of Poland. In November 
1794 the Russians took it again, after the bloody assault on 
Praga, but next year, in the third partition of Poland, Warsaw 
was given to Prussia. In November 1806 the town was occupied 
by the troops of Napoleon, and after the peace of Tilsit (1807) 
was made the capital of the independent duchy of Warsaw; 


but the Austrians seized it on the 21st of April 1809, and kept 
possession of it till the 2nd of June, when it once more became 
independent. The Russians finally took it on the 8th of February 
1813. On the 29th of November 1830, Warsaw gave the signal 
for the unsuccessful insurrection which lasted nearly one year; 
the city was captured after great bloodshed by Paskevich, on 
the 7th of September 1831. Deportations on a large scale, 
executions, and confiscation of the domains of the nobility 
followed, and until 1856 Warsaw remained under severe military 
rule. In 1862 a series of demonstrations began to be made in 
Warsaw ill favour of the independence of Poland, and after 
a bloody repression a general insurrection followed in January 

Executions, banishment to the convict prisons of Siberia, and 
confiscation of estates followed. Deportation to Siberia and the 
interior of Russia was carried out on an unheard-of scale. 
Scientific societies and high schools were closed; monasteries 
and nunneries were emptied. Hundreds of Russian officials 
' were called in to fill the administrative posts, and to teach in the 
schools and the university; the Russian language was made 
obligatory in all official acts, in all legal proceedings, and even, 
to a great extent, in trade. The very name of Poland was 
expunged from official writings, and, while the old institu¬ 
tive institutions were introduced. The serfs were liberated. 
Much rioting and lawless bloodshed took place in the city in 
3903-1906. (P. A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

WARSAW, a city and the county-seat of Kosciusko county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., on the Tippecanoe river, about no m. E. of Chi¬ 
cago. Pop. (1890)3547; (1900) 3987, including 102 foreigh-born; 
(1910) 4430. Warsaw is served by the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago (Pennsylvania system) and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St Louis railways, and by interurban electric lines. 
It is picturesquely situated in the lake country of Indiana on 
Center, Pike and Winona lakes. Immediately E. of the city, 
on Winona (formerly Eagle) Lake, which is about 2 by 3 m. and 
has an average depth of 30 ft., is Winona (formerly Spring 
Fountain) Park (incorporated 1895 largely by Presbyterians), 
which primarily aims to combine the advantages of Northfield, 
Massachusetts, and Chautauqua, New York. There is excellent 
boating and bathing here, and there are mineral springs in the 
Park, where in the summer there are a Chautauqua course lasting 
for six weeks, a normal school, a Bihle school, a Bible conference, 
a school of missions, an International Training School for Sunday 
School Workers, a conference of temperance workers and nature 
study and other regular summer school courses; and in other 
months of the year courses are given here by the Winona Normal 
School and Agricultural Institute, Winona Academy (for boys) 
and Winona Conservatory of Music, and the Winona Park School 
for Young Women. The control of the Park is inter-denomi¬ 
national—the Winona Federated Church was organized in 1905. 
Under practically the same control is the Winona Technical 
Institute in Indianapolis. The surrounding country is devoted 
to farming and stock raising. Warsaw was first platted in 1836, 
and became a city in 1875. 

WART (Lat. verruca), a papillary excrescence of the skin, or 
mucous membrane. The ordinary flat warts of the skin occur 
mostly upon the hands of children and young persons; a long 
pendulous variety occurs about the chin or neck of delicate 
children, and on the scalp in adults. Warts are apt to come out 
in numbers at a time; a crop of them suddenly appears, to 
disappear after a time with equal suddenness. Hence the sup¬ 
posed efficacy of charms. A single wart will sometimes remain 
when the general eruption has vanished. The liability of crops 
of warts runs in families. In after life a wart on the hands or 
fingers is usually brought on by some irritation, often repeated, 
even if it be slight. Warts often occur on the wrists and knuckles 
of slaughter-house men and of those much occupied with ana¬ 
tomical dissection; they are often of tuberculous origin (butchers’ 
warts). Chimney-sweeps and workers in coal-tar, petroleum, 
&c., are subject to warts, which often become cancerous. Warts 
occur singly in later life on the nose or lips or other parts of the 
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face, sometimes on the tongue; they are very apt to become 
malignant. Towards old age broad and flattened patches of 
warts of a greasy consistence and brownish colour often occur 
on the back and shoulders. They also are apt to become 
malignant. Indeed, warts occurring on the lip or tongue, or on 
any part of the body of a person advanced m life, should be 

Venereal warts occur as the result of gonorrhoeal irritation or 
syphilitic infection. 

A wart consists of a delicate framework of blood-vessels sup¬ 
ported by fibrous tissue, with a covering of epidermic scales. 
When the wart is young, the surface is rounded; as it gets 
rubbed it is cleft into projecting points. The blood-vessels, 
whose outgrowth from the surface really makes the wart, may be 
in a cluster of parallel loops, as in the common sessile wart, or 
the vessels may branch from a single stem, making the long, 
pendulous warts of the chin and neck. The same kinds of warts 
also occur on mucous surfaces. It is owing to its vascularity 
that a wart is liable to come back after being shaved off; the 
vessels are cut down to the level of the skin, but the blood is 
still forced into the stem, and the branches are thrown out beyond 
the surface as before. This fact has a bearing on the treatment 
of warts, if they are snipped off, the blood-vessels of the stem 
should be destroyed at the same time by a hot wire or some other 
caustic, or made to shrivel by an astringent. The same end is 
served by a gradually tightening ligature (such as a thread of 
clastic) round the base of the wart. Glacial acetic or carbolic 
acid may be applied on the end of a glass rod, or by a camel-hair 
brush, care being taken not to touch the adjoining skin. A 
solution of perchloride of iron is also effective in the same way. 
Nitrate cf silver is objectionable, owing to the black stains left 
by it. A simple domestic remedy, often effectual, is the astringent 
and acrid juice of the common stonecrop ( Sedum acre ) rubbed 
into the wart, time after time, from the freshly gathered herb. 
The result of these various applications is that the wart loses its 
firmness, shrivels up, and falls off. Malignant and tuberculous 
warts should be removed by the scalpel or sharp spoon, their 
bases, if thought advisable, being treated by pure carbolic acid. 

A peculiar form of wart, known as verrugas, occurs endemically 
in the Andes. It is believed tu have been one of the causes of 

trTOproF 1 pizMra al AuenXn ha w^ r ca h nli e \o f it h by k Dr a £Ehfbaffi 
Smith in 1842; in 187^ during ^ the making of the^Trans-Andean 
and' a engineers. SCd LOnsldcrable losSl of llfe amon e English^ nawies 

WARTBURG, THE, a castle near Eisenach in the grand-duchy 
of Saxe-Weimar. It is magnificently situated on the tep of a 
precipitous hill, and is remarkable not only for its historical 

Romanesque palaces in existence. The original castle, of which 
some parts—including a portion of the above-mentioned palace 
(Landgrafenhaus)—still exist, was built by the landgrave Louis 
“ the Springer ” (d. 1123), and from his time until 1440 it re¬ 
mained the seat of the Thuringian landgraves. Under the 
landgrave Hermann I., tbe Wartburg was the home of a boister¬ 
ous court to which minstrels and “ wandering folk ” of all 
descriptions streamed; 1 and it was here that in 1207 took place 
the minstrels’ contest ( Sangerkrieg ) immortalized in Wagner's 
Tannhduser. Some years later it became the home of the 
saintly Elizabeth of Hungary (e7.11.) on her marriage to Louis tbe 
Saint (d. 1227), to whom she was betrothed in 1211 at tbe a 
four. 2 It was to the Wartburg, too, that on the 4th of May 
Luther was brought for safety at the instance of Frederick the 
Wise, elector of Saxony, and it wss during his ten months 
residence here (under the incognito of Junker Jorg) that h< 
completed his translation of the New Testament. 

From this time the castle was allowed gradually to decay 
It was restored in tbe 18th century in the questionable taste o: 

1 Walther von der Vogelweide (ed. F. Pfeiffer 1880, No. 99) anc 
Wolfram von Eschenbach (Parzival vi. 326 and Willthalm 417, 26 

out at the Wartburg “ night and day.” ^ 8 

2 Wagner, with a poet's licence, has placed the Sanger krieg rh\rm{ 


the period, but its present magnificence it owes to the grand- 
duke Charles Alexander of Saxe-Weimar, with whom at certain 
seasons of the year it was a favourite residence. 

The most interesting part of the castle is the Romanesque Land- 
grafenhaus. This, besides a chapel, contains two magnificent halls 
known as tile Sangersaal (hall of the minstrels)—in which Wagner 
lays one act of his opera—and the Festsaal (festival hall). The 
Sangersaal is decorated with a line fresco, representing the minstrels' 
contest, by Moritz von Schwind, who also executed the frescoes in 
other parts of the building illustrating the legends of St Elizabeth and 
of the founding of the castle by Louis the Springer. The Festsaal 
has frescoes illustrating the triumphs of Christianity, by Welter. 
In the buildings of the outer court of the castle is the room once 


The . 


moury (Rustkammer) contains a fir 
suits formerly belonging to Henry II. of Frai 
: the Wise and Pope Julius II. The great 1 


se and Pope Julius II. The greal 

---mds a magnificent view of the T 

on the one side and the plain on the other. 

WARTHE (Polish, Warta), a river of Poland and Germany, 
and the chief affluent of the Oder. It rises on the north slope 
of the Carpathian Mountains N.W. of Cracow, flows north as far 
as Radomsk, tben west, then north again past Sieradz, until it 
reaches Kola, where it again turns west, crosses the frontier into 
the Prussian province of Posen, where it takes a northerly 
direction past the town of Posen. Tben once more bending west, 
it flows past Schwerin and Landsbcrg and enters the Oder from 
the right at Ciistrin. Its total length is 445 m. of which 215 are 
in Poland and 230 in Prussia; it is navigable up to Konin in 
West Poland, a distance of 265 m. Its banks are mostly low and 
flat, its lower course especially running through drained and 
cultivated marshes. It is connected with the Vistula through its 
tributary the Netze and the Bromberg canal. The area of its 
drainage basin is 17,400 sq. m. 

WART-HOG, the designation of certain hideous African wild 
swine (see Swine), characterized by the presence of large warty 
protuberances on the face, the large size of the tusks in both 
sexes, especially the upper pair, which are larger and stouter 
than the lower ones and are not worn at tbeir summits, and the 
complexity and great size of the last pair of molar teeth in each 
jaw. The adults have frequently no teeth except those just 
mentioned, and nearly bare skins; and the young are uniformly 
coloured. Two nearly allied species are recognized, namely, 
the southern Phacochoerus aethiopicus, which formerly ranged 
as far south as the Cape, and the northern P. africanus, which 
extends to the mountains of Abyssinia, where it has been found at 
a high elevation. In South and East Africa wart-hogs frequent 
more or less open country, near water, and dwell in holes, generally 
those of the aard-vark. In Abyssinia, on tbe other hand, they 
spend the day among bushes, or in ravines, feeding at night. 

WARTON, JOSEPH (1722-1800), English critic and poet, 
eldest son of Thomas Warton (see below), was baptized at Duns¬ 
fold, Surrey, on the 22nd of April 1722, and entered Winchester 
school on the foundation in 1735. William Collins was already 
there, and the two formed a friendship which was maintained 
through their Oxford career. They read Milton and Spenser 
together, and wrote verses, which, published in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, attracted the attention of Dr Johnson. Warton went 
to Oriel College, Oxford, in 1740, and took his B.A. degree in 
1744. He took holy orders, and during his father’s lifetime 
acted as his curate at Basingstoke. He then went to Chelsea, 
London; but eventually returned to Basingstoke. He married, 
became rector of Winslade (1748), of Tunworth (1754); in 1755 

in 1766. He was not a successful schoolmaster, 1 and when the 
boys mutinied against him for the third time he wisely resigned 
his position (1793). 

His leisure was devoted to literature. Warton was far from 
having the genius of Collins, but they were at one in their im¬ 
patience under the prevailing taste for moral and ethical poetry. 
Whoever wishes to understand how early tbe reaction against 
Pope’s style began should read Warton’s The Enthusiast , 
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or The Lover of Nature , and remember that it was printed 
in 1744, the year of Pope’s death. “ As he is convinced,” he 
wrote in the preface (1746) to his Odes on Several Subjects, “ that 
the fashion uf moralizing in verse has been earned too iar, and 

faculties of a poet, so he will be happy if the following odes may 
be looked upon as an attempt to bring back poetry into its right 
channel.” He published an edition (1753) in Latin and English 
of Virgil. This contained Christopher Pitt’s version of the 
Aenerd, his own rendering of the Eclogues and Georgies in the 
heroic measure, and essays by VVarburton and others. Wartor. 

Virgil and notes. He made the acquaintance of Dr Johnson, 
and wrote papers on Shakespeare and Homer in The Adventurer-, 
and in 1757 he published the first part of an Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope, an essay regarded at the time as revolu¬ 
tionary, by Johnson at least, because it put Pope in the second 
rank to Shakespeare. Spenser and Milton, on the ground that 
moral and ethical poetry, however excellent, is an inferior species. 
He held his own against Johnson in the Literary Club; and after 
enduring many jests about the promised second part of the essay 
and the delay in its appearance, published it at last, retracting 
nothing, in 1782. Warton’s edition of Pope was published in 
1707- An edition of Dryden, for which he had collected materials, 
was completed and published by his son in 1811. Warton was 
a prebendary of St Paul’s and of Winchester Cathedrals, and held 
the livings of Upham and of Wickham, Hampshire, where lie 
died on the 23rd of February 1800. 


pothouses and crowds as well as dim aisles and romances in 
manuscript and black letter. The first proof that he gave of 
his extraordinarily wide scholarship was in his Observations on the 
Poetry of Spenser (1754). Three years later he was appointed 
professor of poetry, and held the office for ten years, sending 
round, according to the story, at the beginning of term to inquire 
whether anybody wished him to lecture. The first volume of 
his mouumental work, The History of English Poetry, appeared 
twenty years later, in 1774, the second volume in 1778, and the 
third in 1781. A work of such enoTmous labour and research 
could proceed but slowly, and it was no wonder that Warten 
flagged in the execution of it, and stopped to refresh himself 
with annotating (1785) the minor poems of Milton, pouring out 
in this delightful work the accumulated suggestions of forty 

In 1785 he became Camden professor of history, and was 
made poet-laureate in the same year. Among his minor works 
were an edition of Theocritus, a selection of Latin and Greek 
inscriptions, the humorous Oxford Companion to the Guide and 
Guide to the Companion (1762); The Oxford Sausage (1764); an 
edition of Theocritus (1770); lives of Sir Thomas Pope and 
Ralph Bathurst, college benefactors; a History of the Antiquities 
of Kiddington Parish, of which he held the living (1781); and 
an Inquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems attributed to Thomas 
Rowley (1782). His busy and convivial life was ended by a 
paralytic stroke in May 1790. 

Warton’s poems were first collected in 1777, and he was engaged 
at the time of his death on a corrected edition, which appeared in 
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conspiracy of the Norman nobles in iioi. By his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Geoffrey II., count of Perche, he had five sons and 
two daughters. He died on tbe 20th of June 1123, and was 
buried in the Norman abbey of Preaux, near Pont-Audemer, 
a family foundation ot which he and his brother were patrons 
At Warwick he founded the priory of the Austin Canons, and 
endowed the church of St Mary. 

• Of his sons Roger de Newburgh became 2nd earl of Warwick 
and died in 1153; Rotrou (d. 1139) became archbishop of 
Rouen; and Robert, seneschal and justiciar of Normandy, 
died in 1185 in the abbey of Bee, of which he was a benefactor. 
The 2nd earl was followed by his two sons in succession, William 
(d. 1184) and Waleran (d. 1204). Henry de Newburgh, 5th 
earl of Warwick (1192-1229), took the royal side in the civil 
wars of the reigns of John and Henry III. The 6th earl, Thomas 
de Newburgh (e. 1213-1297), left no heirs, and was Succeeded 
by his sister Margaret, countess of Warwick in her own right, 
who was twice married, but left no heirs. Her second husband, 
John du Plessis, assumed the title of earl of Warwick in 1245, 
and in 1250 received a grant of his wife’s lands for life. He was 
succeeded in 1263 by Countess Margaret’s cousin and heir, 
Sir William Mauduit (1220-1268), 8th carl of Warwick. 
Mauduit’s sister and heiress, Isabel de Beauchamp, had apparently 
adopted the religious life at the time of her brother’s death, and 
her son William de Beauchamp became 9th earl of Warwick. 

His son Guy de Beauchamp, 10th earl of Warwick (1278- 
1315), received grants of land in Scotland for his services at 
Falkirk, and in 1301 was one of the signatories of the letter 
to the pope denying the papal right to interfere in Scottish 
affairs. He was with Edward I. at the time of his death, and 
is said to have been warned by him against Piers Gaveston. 
He was one of the lords ordainers of 1310, and was concerned 
in the capture of Gaveston, though he declined to countenance 
his execution. He died on the iotli of August 1315. His son, 
Thomas dc Beauchamp, nth earl (1313-1369), was marshal of 
England in 1344, and of the English army in France in 1346. 
He fought at Crecy and Poitiers, and was one of the original 
knights of the Garter. 

Thomas de Beauchamp, 12th earl (c. 1345-1401), was about 
twenty-four years old when he succeeded his father. He served 
on the lords’ committee of reform in the Good Parliament in 
1376, and again in 1377, and was a member of the commission of 
inquiry in 1379. Appointed governor to Richard II. in February 
1381, he joined the nobles who sought to impose their authority 
on the king, and was one of the lords appellant in 1388. After the 
overthrow of his parly in 1383 Warwick lived in retirement, 
buL although he had for the moment escaped Richard’s vengeance 
he was not forgiven. Being invited with Gloucester and 
Arundel to a banquet at court on the 10th of July 1397 he alone 
of the three was imprudent enough to obey the summons. He 
was immediately arrested and imprisoned in the Tower of London, 
in that part of the fortress since known as the Beauchamp Tower. 
Warwick, made a full confession in parliament; his honours 
were foifeited and he himself banished. He was again in the 
Tower in 1398. but was liberated and restored to his honours 
on the accession of Henry IV. His son Richard Beauchamp, 
13th earl of Warwick, is separately noticed. 

Henry, 14th earl of Warwick (1423-1445), Earl Richard’s 
son, a descendant, through his mother Constance le Despenser, 
of Edmund, duke of York, fifth son of Edward III., received a 
patent making him premier earl in 1444. A year later he was 
created duke of Warwick with precedence next after the duke of 
Norfolk, a rank disputed by the duke of Buckingham. The 
assertion that he was crowned king ot the Isle ot Wight seems to 
have no foundation in fact. The 14th earl, whose honours were pro¬ 
bably due to his father’s services, died in his I wcnl y-scroml year, 
leaving a daughter Anne, who died in 1449. On her death the 
earldom lapsed to the crown. The estates passed to Sir Richard 
Neville (see Warwick, Richard Neville, earl of), in right of 
his wife Anne, sister of Henry Beauchamp, duke of Warwick. 
He and his wife were created earl and countess of Warwick 
each for life in 1450. with remainder to Anne’s heirs, and) these 


failing, to Margaret, countess of Shrewsbury, half-sister of the 
countess Anne. After the death of her husband, the Kingmaker, 
at Barnet in 1471, the rights of the countess, heiress of the 

nowe naturally dede ” (act of 13 Edward IV. 1473) in favour of 
her daughters, Isabel, wife of George, duke of Clarence, and 
Anne, who, after the murder of her first busband Edward 
prince of Wales in 1471, married Richard, duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III. Their mother was allowed to resume 
her estates in 1487, but only to settle them on the crown. She 
was succeeded in 1493 in the earldom by her grandson Edward 
Plantagenet, 18th earl of Warwick (1475-1499!, son of the duke 
of Clarence, and therefore the Yorkist heir to the crown. He 
was imprisoned in 1484, his sole offence being his birth, and 
was executed in 1499 on a charge of conspiracy with his fellow- 
prisoner, Perkin Warbeck. He was the last representative of 
the male line of the Plantagenets. His honours were forfeited, 

in her own right, the unfortunate lady who was executed in 
i54i. 

The next bearer of the title was John Dudley, Viscount 
Lisle, afterwards duke of Northumberland (q.v.), who was created 
earl of Warwick in 1547, on account of his descent from Margaret, 
countess of Shrewsbury, daughter of Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick. The earldom became extinct with his son 
John Dudley, 20th earl of Warwick (c. 1528-1554), who was 
condemned to death for having signed the letteis patent making 
his sister-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, heir apparent. He was 
released from prison in October r554, but died in the same raOnf-h, 
His brother, Ambrose Dudley (c. 1528-1590),-who fought at 
St Quentin in 1557, secured the reversal of tbe attainder of 
himself and his brother consequent on the attempt to place 
Lady Jane Grey on the tbrone, and in 1561 was created Baron 
Lisle and earl of Warwick. He was in high favour with Elizabeth, 
as was his third wife Anne, daughter of Francis Russell, 2nd 
earl of Bedford. His brother Robert, earl of Leicester, having 
predeceased him his honours became extinct on his death 

The earldom was revived in 1618 in favour of Robert Rich, 
3rd Baron Rich (c. 1560-1619), grandson of Lord Chancellor Rich, 
who died shortly after his elevation. His wife Penelope, Lady 
Rich, is separately noticed. He was succeeded in 1619 by his 
ehlesl son Robert Rich, 2nd or 23rd earl of Warwick (q.v.), whose 
two sons Robert (1611-1659) and Charles (1619-1673) succeeded 
him in the earldom and died leaving no male issue. The 5th or 
26th earl if Warwick was their cousin Robert Rich (1620-1675), 
eldest son of Henry, 1st earl of Holland. His grandson, the 7th 
or 28th earl, left no issue, aDd the title became extinct on the 
death, on the 15th of September 1759, of his kinsman Edward 
Rich, 8th or 29th earl. It was revived two months later, when 
Francis Greville, Baron Brooke of Beauchamps Court (1719- 
1773). who had in 1746 been created Earl Brooke of Warwick 
Castle, became earl of Warwick. Greville was descended from 
Robert Greville, the 2nd baron, who was killed at Lichfield 

Beauchamp family. His son George (1746-1816) became tlie 
2nd earl of this line, and the earldom has remained with his 
descendants. Francis Richard (b. 1853) becoming the 5th earl 
in 1893. His wife, Frances Evelyn, countess of Warwick, 
daughter of Colonel the Hon, C. H. Maynard (d. 1865), inherited 
the estates of her grandfather, Henry Maynard, 5th and last 
Viscount Maynard (1788-1865). She became well known in 
society, and later for her interest in social questions. 

WARWICK, SIR PHILIP (1609-16S3), English writer and 
politician, was the son of Thomas Warwick, or Warrick, a 
musician, and was born in Westminster on the 24th of December 
1609. Educated at Eton, he travelled abroad for some time and 

one of those who voted against the attainder of Strafford and who 
followed Charles I. to Oxford. He fought al Edgehill and was 
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liament at Hampton Court, and also during those at Newport, 
tries speaking very highly of his services just before his 
cution. Remaining in England, Warwick was passively loyal ; 

nee 'of the royalist leaders. In 1660 the king made him a 
ght, and in 1661 he became a member of parliament and 
retary to another lord treasurer, Thomas Wriothesley, earl 
iouthamDton. retainine this Dost until the treasurv was DUl 
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time when Richard and Salisbury were defeated and slain at 
Wakefield. The Lancastrians won a second victory at St Albans 
on the 17th of February 1461, possibly through lack of general' 
ship on Warwick's part. But in his plans to retrieve the disaster 
Warwick showed skill and decision. He met Edward of York 
in Oxfordshire, brought him in triumph to London, had him 
pioclaimed king, and within a month of his defeat at St Albans 
was marching north in pursuit of the Lancastrians. The good 
generalship which won the victory of Towton may have been 
due to Edward rather than to Warwick, but the new king was 
of the creation of the powerful earl, who now had his reward. 
For four years the government was centred undisputedly in 
the hands of Warwick and his friends. The energy of his brother 
John, Lord Montagu, frustrated the various attempts of the 
Lancastrians in the north. In another sphere Warwick himself 
was determining the lines of English policy on the basis of an 
alliance with France. The power of the Nevilles seemed to be 
completed by the promotion of George, the third brother, to be 
archbishop of York. The first check came with the announce¬ 
ment in September 1464 of the king’s secret marriage to Elizabeth 
Woodville. This was particularly distasteful to Warwick, who 
had but just pledged Edward to a French match. For the time, 
however, there was no open breach. The trouble began in 1466, 
when Edward first made Rivers, the queen’s father, treasurer, 
and afterwards threw obstacles in the way of an intended 
marriage between Warwick’s daughter Isabel and George of 
Clarence, his own next brother. Still in May 1467 Warwick 

France. He returned to find that in his absence Edward, under 
Woodville’s influence, had committed himself definitely to the 
Burgundian alliance. Warwick retired in dudgeon to his estates, 
and began to plot in secret for his revenge. In the summer of 
1460 he went over to Calais, where Isabel and Clarence were 
married without the king’s knowledge. Meantime he had stirred 
up the rebellion of Robin of Redesdale in Yorkshire; and when 
Edward was drawn north Warwick invaded England in arms. 
The king, outmarched and outnumbered, had to yield himself 
prisoner, whilst Rivers and his son John were executed. Warwick 
was apparently content with the overthrow of the Woodvilles, 
and believed that he had secured Edward’s submission. In 
March 1470 a rebellion in Lincolnshire gave Edward an oppor¬ 
tunity to gather an army of his own. When the king alleged 
that he had found proof of Warwick’s complicity, the earl, taken 
by surprise, fled with Clarence to France. There, through the 
instrumentality of Louis XI., he was with some difficulty 
reconciled to Margaret of Anjou, and agreed to marry his second 
daughter to her son. In September Warwick and Clarence, with 
the Lancastrian lords, landed at Dartmouth. Edward in his 
turn had to fly oversea, and for six months Warwick ruled 
England as lieutenant for Henry VI., who was restored from his 
prison in the Tower to a nominal throne. But the Lancastrian 
restoration was unwelcome to Clarence, who began to intrigue 
with his brother. When in March 1471 Edward landed at 
Ravenspur. Clarence found an opportunity to join him. Warwick 
was completely outgenerailed, and at Barnet on the 14th of 
Aprd was defeated and slain. 

Warwick has been made famous by Lytton as “ The Last of 
the Barons.” The title suits him as a great feudal lord, who was 
a good fighter but a poor general, who had more sympathy with 
the old order than with the new culture. But he was more than 
this. He had some of the qualities of a strong ruler, and the 
power to command popularity. He was a skilled diplomatist 
and an adroit politician. These qualities, with his position as 
the head of a great family, the chief representative of Beauchamp, 
Despenser, Montacute and Neville, made him during ten years 
“ the king-maker.” 

Warwick's only children were his two daughters. Anne, the 
younger, was married after his death to Richard of Gloucester, 
the future Richard III. Their husbands shared his inheritance 
and quarrelled over its division. 

t Bibliography.—W arwick of course fills^a great place^n con- 


under Edward IV. For modern authorities see especially C. W. 
Oman’s brilliant but enthusiastic Warwick ike King-Maker, Sir 
James Ramsay’s Lancaster and York , and Stubbs’s Constitutional 
Bistory. (C. L. K.) 

WARWICK, SIR ROBERT RICH, 2ND Earl 03 ? (1587-1658), 
colonial administrator and admiral, was the eldest son of Robert 
Rich, earl of Warwick (see above) and his wife Penelope Rich 
(q.v.). and succeeded to the title in 1619. Early interested in 
colonial ventures, he joined the Bermudas, Guinea, New England 
and Virginia companies. His enterprises involved him in 
disputes with the East India Company (1617) and with the 
Virginia Company, which in 1624 was suppressed through his 

sympathies, while gradually estranging him from the court, pro¬ 
moted his association with the New England colonies. In 1628 
he indirectly procured the patent for the Massachusetts colony, 
and in 1631 he granted the “ Saybrook ” patent in Connecticut. 
Compelled the same year to resign the presidency of the New 
England Company, he continued to manage the Beimudas and 
Providence Companies, the latter of which, founded in 1630, 
administered Old Providence on the Mosquito coast. Mean¬ 
while in England Warwick opposed the forced loan of 1626, the 
payment of ship-money and Laud's church policy, and with his 
brother the first lord Holland (q.v.) came to be recognized as one 
of the heads of the Puritans. In March 1642 the Commons, in 
spite of the king’s veto, appointed him admiral of the fleet, and 
in July he gained the whole navy for the parliament. He raised 
forces in Norfolk and Essex on the outbreak of the war, and as 
lord high admiral (1643-1645) he did good service in intercepting 
the king’s ships and relieving threatened ports. I11 1643 he was 
appointed head of a commission for the government of the 
colonies, which the next year incorporated Providence Planta¬ 
tions, afterwards Rhode Island, and in this capacity he exerted 
himself to secure religious liberty. Reappointed lord high 
admiral in May 1648, in the vain hope that his influence with the 
sailors would win back the nine ships which had revolted to the 
king, he collected a new fleet and blockaded them at Ilelvoetsluys. 
Dismissed from office on the abolition of the House of Lords in 
1649, he retired from public fife, but was intimately associated 
with Cromwell, whose daughter Frances married his grandson 
and heir Rohcrl Rich in 1657. He died on the 19U1 of April 
1658. The suspicions cast by his enemies on his religious sincerity 
and political fidelity appear to be baseless. 

WARWICK, a town of Merivale county, Queensland, Australia, 
169 m. by rail S.W. of Brisbane. Pop. (1901) 3836. It lies on the 
bank of the river Contadamine, in the heart of one of the best 
agricultural districts in Queensland, and is perhaps the most 
attractive inland town in the colony. It is well laid out with 
many substantial public and private buildings, and has two large 
parks, besides smaller recreat ion grounds. The district is famous 
for its vineyards, and quantilies of excellent wine are made; 
wheat and maize are the principal crops, but tobacco, oats and 
lucerne are largely grown. Coal is found near the town, as are 
also marble, good building stone and brick clay. 

WARWICK, a municipal and parliamentary borough, and the 
county town of Warwickshire, England; finely situated on 
the river Avon, the Warwick & Napton and Birmingham 
canals, 98 m. N.W. from London. Pop. (1901) n,88g. It is 
served by the Great Western and the London & North-' 
Western railways. The parliamentary borough was united with 
that of Leamington in r88s, and returns one member. Leaming¬ 
ton lies 2 m. E., and the towns are united by the suburb of New 
Milverton. 

The magnificent castle of the earls of Warwick stands in 
a commanding and picturesque position on a rocky eminence 
above the river. Its walls, enclosing a lovely lawn and 
gardens, are flanked by towers, of which Caesar’s tower, 147 ft. 
high, the Gateway tower and Guy’s tower are the chief, dating 
from the 14th century. The residential portion lies on the river 
side. Excepting a few traces of earlier work, its appearance 
is that of a Drincely mansion of the 17th century. There is 
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a famous collection of pictures. The Great Hall and other 
apartments suffered from fire in 1871, but were restored. A vase 
of marble attributed to the 4th century b.c. is preserved here, it 
was discovered near Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli in Italy. Below 
the castle the Avon, with thickly wooded banks, affords one of the 
most exquisite reaches of river scenery in England. The church 
of St Mary is principally, as it stands, a rebuilding of tbe time 
of Queen Anne, after a fire in 1694. It appears from Domesday 
that a church existed before the Conquest. It was made collegiate 
by Roger de Newburgh, the second Norman earl, in 1123. At 
the Dissolution Henry VIII. granted the foundation to the 
burgesses of the town. The Beauchamp Chapel survived the 
fire; it is a beautiful example of Perpendicular work, founded 
by the will of Earl Richard Beauchamp, and built between 
1443 and 1464. The fine tomb of the earl stands in the centre. 
There are only scanty traces of the old town walls, but the east 
and west gates remain, rendered picturesque by chapels built 
above them. The priory of St Sepulchre was founded by Henry 

of an ancient church, for a society of canons regular. It is now 
a private residence. Leicester Hospital, established by Robert 
Dudiey, earl of Leicester, is a picturesque example of half-timber 
building It was originally used as the hall of the united gilds 
of the Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin and St George the 
Martyr. The earl of Leicester, by an act of incorporation ob¬ 
tained in 1571, founded the hospital for the reception of twelve 
poor men possessing not more than £5 a year, and a master. 
The first master, appointed by tbe earl himself, was the famous 
Puritan, Thomas Cartwright. St John’s Hospital, a foundation of 
the time of Henry II., is represented by a beautiful Jacobean 

being those of Henry VIII., Sir Thomas White ’and Thomas 
Oken. The first is devoted to ecclesiastical and municipal 
stipends and to the King’s School. By the charity of Sir Thomas 

men for a period of nine years. The King’s School, an important 
foundation for boys, dates from the reign of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. II occupies modern huildings. Upon the same foundation 
are the high school for girls and the King’s middle school. Among 
public buildings are a shire hall, free library and museum. 
Industries include gelatine- and brick-making, and there are 
ironworks. The parliamentary borough returns one member. 
Area, 5613 acres. 

A famous site in the vicinity of Warwick is Guy’s Cliffe, where 
a modern mansion, embodying ancient remains, crowns the 
precipitous rocky bank of the Avon. Here was the hermitage 
of the first Guy, earl of Warwick. Blacklow Hill in the vicinity 
was the scene of the execution of Piers Gaveston, the favourite 
courtier of Edward II., in 1312. 

Warwick ( Wurwic , Warrnmci, Warrcwyk) is said to have 
been a Roman station, and was later fortified hy ^Ethelflted, 
the lady of Mercia, against the Danes. At the time of I he 
Domesday Survey, Warwick was a royal borough, containing 
261 houses, of which 130 were in tbe king’s hands, while 19 
belonged to burgesses who enjoyed all the privileges they had 
had in the time of Edward the Confessor. The Conqueror granted 
the borough to Henry of Newburgh, who was created earl of 
Warwick, and in all probability built the castle on the site 
of Atthelflaed’s fortification. The Beauchamps, successors of 
Henry of Newburgh as earls of Warwick, held the borough 
of the king in chief. Although the borough owed its early 
importance to the castle of the earls of Warwick as well as to its 
position, and received a grant of a fair from John, earl of Warwick, 
in 1261, it seems to have developed independently of them, and 
received no charter until it was incorporated under the title of 
the burgesses of Warwick in 1546 after it had come into the 
king’s hands by the attainder of Edward, earl of Warwick, 
in 1499. Other charters were granted in 1533, 1665, 1684 and 
1694, of which that of 1553 allowed the appointment of assistant 
burgesses, though this was discontinued in 1698 because through 

supported by the recorder and aldermen. The charter of 1694 
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conferred the title of “ Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses ” on 
the corporation, and appointed the offices of the borough. 
The mayor, aldermen and assistant burgesses were to assemble 
yearly at Michaelmas, and in the presence of all tbe burgesses 
nominate two aldermen, wbo should elect the new mayor and 
other officers. A mayor refusing office was to be fined £20, an 
alderman £ro and an assistant burgess £5. In 1882 the borough 
was divided into three wards, and the corporation consists of a 
mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 town councillors. Warwick returned 
two members to parliament from 1295, but in 1885 the number 
was reduced to one. In addition tc the fair granted by the earl 
to tbe burgesses in 1261, he himself held by prescriptive right a 
yearly fair in August and a market every Wednesday. Another 
fair was granted in 1290, and in 1413 the fair held at Michaelmas 
was changed to the feast of St Bartholomew. Fairs are now held 
on the T2th of October and on the Monday before St Thomas’s 
day. A market is held every Saturday, the first charter for this 
being granted in 1545. A gaol is mentioned here as early as 
1200 in a pipe roll of that year. 

WARWICK, a township of Kent county, Rhode Island, U.S.A., 
about 5 m. S. of Providence, on the W. side of Narragansett Bay 
(here called Providence river) and crossed by the Pawtuxet river, 
which is iu its lower course a part of the township’s northern 
boundary. Pop. (1890) 17,761; (1900) 21,316, of whom 7792 
were foreign-born; (1910 census) 26,629. The township is 
crossed by the New York, New Haven & Hartford railway, 
and electric lines serve most of its twenty-seven rather scattered 
villages. The larger villages are: on the river, Pontiac, Natick, 
River Point (at the junction of the two upper branches of the 
Pawtuxet), Phoenix, Centreville and Crompton; on Greenwich 
Bay, Apponaug and Warwick; and on Providence river, 
Shawomet, Warwick Neck, Oakland Beach, Buttonwoods, 
Conimicut and Long Meadow, which are summer resorts. Water 
power is provided by the Pawtuxet river, and much cotton and 
some woollen and print goods are manufactured. The value of 
the factory product in 1905 was $7,051,971 (17-1 % more than 
in 1900); of the total, nine-tenths was the value of textile 
products. Warwick, originally called Shawomet (Shawmut), 
its Indian name, was settled in 1643 by Samuel Gorton ( q.v .) 
and a few followers. Gorton quarrelled with the Indians, was 
carried off to Boston, was tried there for heresy, was convicted, 
and was imprisoned; was released witb orders to leave the 
colony in March 1644, went to England, and under the patronage 
of the earl of Warwick returned to his settlement in 1648 and 
renamed it in honour of the earl. In 1647 the settlement entered 
into a union with Providence, Newport and Portsmouth under 
the Warwick (or Williams) charter of 1644, but during 1651- 
1654 Warwick and Providence were temporarily separated from 
the other two towns. Warwick was the birthplace of General 
Nathanael Greene. 

WARWICKSHIRE, a midland county of England, bounded N. 
hy Staffordshire, E. by Leicestershire and Northamptonshire, 
S. by Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire, and W. by Worcestershire. 
The area is 902-3 sq. m. The river Avon, watering a rich valley 
on a line from N.E. to S.W., divides the county into two unequal 
parts. The greater, lying to the N.W., drains principally to the 
Trent through the rivers Cole, Blythe, Rea, Anker and minor 
streams. Between these valleys, and dividing the system from 
that of the Avon, the land rises in gentle undulations, and is of 
plateau-like character, generally between 400 and 600 ft. in eleva 
tion. There are considerable tracts of this nature on the western 
boundary, both north and south of Birmingham, on the eastern 
boundary north of Rughy, and in the centre between tbe Blythe, 
the Anker and the Avon. From this side the Avon receives the 
Swift, the Sowe and the Alne. The northern district was 
distinguished by Camden as the Woodland, as opposed to the 
southern or Feldon, “ a plain champain.” The northern wood¬ 
land embraced tbe ancient forest of Arden (q.v.) and it is this 
district which gave to the county the common epithets of 
“ woody ” or “ leafy.” The Feldon or south-eastern district 
is almost wholly in the Avon valley. From this side the 
Avon receives the Learn, the Itchen and the Stour. Along the 
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south-eastern boundary runs the highest lineof hills in the county, 
reaching some Soo ft., and including Edge Hill (which gives 
name to the battle of 1642), and the Brailes, Dassett, Napton 
and Shuckburgh hills. The county boundary here extends 
across the highest line of hills, to include the headwaters of some 
of the feeders of the Cherwell, and thus a small part of the 
drainage area of the Thames. These hills rise abruptly, and 
command wide views over the champaign. The finest silvan 
scenery is found on the banks of the Avon; the position of Guy’s 
Cliffe and of Warwick Castle are well-known examples. It is not 
difficult to trace the influence of the scenic characteristics of the 
county in the writings of its most famous son, William Shake- 

Geology.—The Archean rocks are represented by some volcanic 
ashes and intrusive dykes (the Caldecote Series), which are exposed 
north-west of Nuneaton. They dip south-westward under the 
Cambrian beds—Hartshill Quartzite and Stockmgford Shales— 


y form high ground (625 ft.); in several pi 


e edge of the coalfield (Tamworth, Coventry, War wit 
le Keuper Marls occupy a large area in the centre 
hile some sandstones m them form picturesque scat 
i-Arderi. The highly fossiliferous Rhaetic beds whi 
Lias are seldom exposed. The Lower Lias limestot 
r cement (as near Rugby) and abound in ammonit 


ally in the parts about Birmingham and Coventry. The area 

Coventry (69,978), Leamington, officially Royal Leamington 
Spa (26,888), Nuneaton (24,996), Stratford-on-Avon (8310), 
Sutton Coldfield (14,264) and Warwick (11,889), the county 
town. The urban districts are: Bulkington (1548), Erdington * 
(16,368), Kenilworth (4344) and Rugby (16,830). Among the 
towns not appearing in these lists there should be mentioned: 
Alcester (2303), Atherstone (5248), Bedworth (7169), Coleshill 
(2593), Foleshill (5314) and Solihull (7317). Warwickshire is 
in the midland circuit, and assizes are held at Warwick. It 
has one court of quarter sessions, and is divided into 14 petty 
sessional divisions. The boroughs of Birmingham, Coventry, 
Royal Leamington Spa, Stratford-on-Avon, Sutton Coldfield and 
Warwick have separate commissions of the peare, and the 


loams,’ marls, gravels and clays, well suited for most of the usual 
crops. It is rich in pasture-land, and dairy-farming is increasing. 
It has excellent orchards and market-gardens, and possessed some 
of the finest woodlands in England. About five-sixths of the total 
area, a high proportion, is under cultivation, and of this ahouttwo- 


i boroughs of Birmingham and Warwick have, in addition, 
separate courts of quarter sessions. The total number of civil 
parishes is 267. The county, which is mostly in the diocese of 
i Worcester, but also extends into those of Lichfield, Gloucester, 

I Peterborough and Oxford, contains 297 ecclesiastical parishes 
: or districts, wholly or in part. Warwickshire has four parlia- 
. mentary divisions—Northern or Tamworth, North-eastern or 
Nuneaton, South-eastern or Rugby, and South-western or Strat- 
. ford-on-Avon, each returning one member. The parliamentary 
; boroughs of Aston Manor, Coventry and Warwick return one 
! member each, and that of Birmingham has seven divisions, each 
' returning one member. 

1 Birmingham is the seat of a university, of the large grammar 
' school of King Edward VI., and of other important educational 
i institutions. At Rugby is one of the most famous of English 
! public schools. The King’s School, Warwick, is a large boys’ 

■ school, and the Leamington High School is for girls. There is 
J. a day training college for schoolmasters and schoolmistresses in 
. connexion with Mason University College, Birmingham. Among 
other institutions there may be mentioned the Lady Warwick 
1 College for the instruction of women in the higher branches of 
| agriculture, &c., founded by Frances, countess of Warwick, at 
Reading in 1898, and subsequently removed to Studley Castle 
; in western Warwickshire, where there is accommodation for 


the passages afforded by the Avon valley and the Roman Fosse 
Way, the extent of their settlement being indicated by the ancient 
limits of the diocese of Worcester. The vast forest of Arden, 
stretching from the Avon to the site of the modern Birmingham, 
barred any progress northwards, at the same time affording 
protection from the Anglian tribes who were already settled 
about Atherstone, and it was only after the hattle of Cirencester 
in 628 that the whole of the Hwiccan territory was comprised 
in Mercia. In 673 Cosford was included in the endowment of 
Peterborough, and in 737 rEthelbald was slain at Seckington 
in a battle with the West Saxons. The shire of Warwick origin¬ 
ated in the 10th century about rEthelfted’s new burgh at 
Warwick, and is mentioned by name in the Saxon Chronicle in 
1016, when it was harried by Canute. The Danes made frequent 


iirmingham-Evesham line of this company serves Alcester. I 
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King John in 1216 shortly before his death. Passing over 
the Cross Keys Wash, near Sutton Bridge, his baggage and 
treasure wagons were engulfed and he himself barely escaped 
with life. 

WASHBURN, CADWALLADER COLDEN (1818-1882), 
American soldier and politician, was born at Livermore, Maine, 
on the 22nd of April 1818. He was admitted to the bar in 1842, 
and removed to Mineral Point, Wisconsin, where he practised 
law, speculated in land and engaged in banking. He became 
prominent in the Republican party, and was a member (1855- 
1861) of the U S. House of Representatives, of which his brother 
Israel (1813-1883) was a member from Maine in 1851-1861; his 
brother Lrihu Benjamin (see below) changed the spelling 

the Civil War he became colonel of the Second Wisconsin 
Cavalry, was promoted to brigadier-general on the r6th of 
July 1862 and to major-general on the 29th of November 1862, 
and assisted in the capture of Vicksburg (4th July 1863), after 
which he served in Texas and West Tennessee. Resigning from 
the army in 1S65, he became extensively interested in flour-milling 
and lumbering in Wisconsin. From 1867 to 1871 he was again 
a member of the U.S. House of Representatives, and subsequently 
served one term (1872-1874) as governor of Wisconsin. 

WASHBURN, a city and the county-seat of Bayfield county, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., about 52 m. L. of Superior, Wis., and about 
6 m. N. of Ashland, on Chequamegon Bay, an arm of Lake 
Superior. Pop. (1910) 3830. Washburn is served by the 
Northern Pacific and the Chicago & NorLh-Wcstern railways, 
and by several lines of lake steamships. The city is finely 
situated on high land above the bay, and is a popular summer 
resort, being especially well known for its boating and fishing. 
It has a Carnegie library. Among its manufactures are staves, 
shingles, lumber, wooden ware and bricks. There is a powder 
and dynamite plant in the vicinity. In the city there are also 
grain elevators and large coal docks, and in the neighbourhood 
arc valuable stone quarries. In 1659 Radisson and Groseilliers 
touched here on their trip alongthc southshoreof Lake Superior. 
In 1665 Father Claude Allouez, the Jesuit, established on the 
shore of the bay, a short distance south of the present city, the 
first French mission in Wisconsin, which he named “ La Pointe 
du Saint Esprit,” and which in 1669 was placed in charge of 
Father Jacques Marquette. The place was visited by Du Luth 
'n 1681-1682, and here in 1693 Le Sueur, a fur trader, built a 
stockaded post. In 1718 a fort was erected and a French garrison 
placed in it. About 1820-1821 a trading post of the American 
Fur Company was established in the neighbourhood. The 
present city, named in honour of Governor C. C. Washburn, 
dates from about 1879, but its growth was slow until after 1888. 
It was chartered as a city in 1904. 

WASHBURNE, ELIHU BENJAMIN (1816-1887), American 
statesman, born in Livermore, Maine, on the 23rd of September 
[S16. He was one of seven brothers, of whom four satin Congress 
from as many different states. He received a common school 
education, graduated at the Harvard Law School in 1830, ; 
and was soon afterwards admitted to the bar. In 1840 he 
removed to Galena, Illinois. He was elected to Congress in 
1852, where, first as a Whig and afterwards as a Republican, 
he represented his district continuously until 1869, taking a 
prominent part in debate, and earning the name “ watch-dog 
of the Treasury ” by his consistent and vigorous opposition to 
extravagant and unwise appropriations. He contributed much 
to aid General Grant during the Civil War, and the latter 011 
becoming President made Wasliburne secretary of state. On 
account of ill-health, however, he served only twelve days, 
and was then appointed minister to France, where during the 
Franco-Prussian War and the Commune he won much distinction 
as protector of German anti other foreign citizens in Paris. He 
was the only foreign minister who remained at his post during 
the Commune. In 1877 he retired from public life, and died 111 
Chicago, Ill., on the 22nd of October 1SS7. He published 
Recollections of a Minister to France (2 vols., 1887), and edited 
The Edwards Papers (1884). 


.biography, Up 
Negri 1894. 


WASHINGTON, BOOKER TALIAFERRO (e. 1859- ), 

American negro teacher and reformer, was bom on a plantation 
near Hale’s Ford, Franklin county, Virginia. Soon after the 
Civil War he went to Malden, West Virginia, where he worked 
in a salt furnace and then in a coal mine. He obtained an 
elementary education at night school, and worked as a house 
servant in a family where his ambition for knowledge was 
encouraged. In 1872 “ by walking, begging rides both ill wagons 
and in tho-cars ” he travelled 500 m. to the Hampton (Virginia) 
Norma] and Agricultural Institute, where he remained three 
years, working as janitor for his board and education, and 
graduated in 1875. For two years he taught at Malden, West 
Virginia, and studied for eight months (1878-1879) at the Way- 
land Seminary in Washington, D.C. In 1879 he became in¬ 
structor at the Hampton Institute, where he trained about 
seventy-five American Indians with whom General S. C. 
Armstrong was carrying on an educational experiment, and 
he developed the night school, which became one of the most 
important features of the institution. In 1881 he was appointed 
organizer and principal of a negro normal school at Tuskegee, 
Alabama (?.».), for which the state legislature had made an annual 
appropriation of $2000. Opened in July 1881 in a little shanty 
and church, the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
became, under Washington’s presidency, the foremost exponent 
of industrial education for the negro. To promote its interests 

United States, notably a speech in 1S95 at the opening of the 
Atlanta Cotton States and International Exposition. In 1900 
at Boston, Massachusetts, he organized the National Negro 
Business League. Harvard conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of A.M. in 1896, and Dartmouth^that of LL.D. ii 

from Slavery (1901), The Future of the'Amerii... 

Sowing and Reaping (1900), Character Building (1902). Working 
the Hands (1904), Tuskegee and its People (1905), Putting the most into 
Life (1906), Life of Frederick Douglass (1907), The Negro in Business 
(1907] and The Story of the Negro (1909). 

WASHINGTON, BUSHROD (1762-1829), American jurist, 
nephew of George Washington, was bom in Westmoreland 
county, Virginia, on the 15th of June 1762. He graduated in 
i778at the College of William and Mary, where he was an original 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society; -was a member of a 
volunteer cavalry troop in 1780; studied law in Philadelphia 
in 1781, and began practice in his native county. He served in 
the House of Delegates in 1787, and in the following year sat 
in the convention which ratified for Virginia the Federal Con¬ 
stitution. After living in Alexandria for a short time he removed 
to Richmond and in 1798 was appointed an associate justice 
of the United States Supreme Court by President John Adams, 
lie was George Washington’s literary executor, and supervised 
the preparation of John Marshall’s Life of Washington (5 vols., 
1804-1807); and on Mrs Washington’s death in 1802 he inherited 
Mount Vernon and a part of the estate. He died in Philadelphia 
on the 26th of November 1829. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE (1732-1799), the first president 
of the United States, was born at Bridges Creek, Westmoreland 
county, Virginia, on the 22nd (Old Style nth) of February 
1732. The genealogical researches of Mr Henry E. Waters 
seem to have established the connexion of the family with the 
Washingtons of Sulgrave, Northamptonshire, England. The 
brothers John and Lawrence Washington appear in Virginia 
ill 1658. John took up land at Bridges Creek, became a member 
of the House of Burgesses in 1666, and died in 1676. His eldest 
son, Lawrence, married Mildred Warner, by whom he had three 
children—John, Augustine (1694-1743) and Mildred. Augustine 
Washington married twice. By the first marriage, with Jane 
Butler, there wete four children, two of whom, Lawrence and 
Augustine, grew to manhood. By the second marriage, in 1730, 
with Mary Ball, descendant of a family which migrated to 
\ irginia in 1637, there were six children—George, Betty, Samuel, 
John, Charles and Mildred. Upon the death of the father, 
Lawrence inherited the estate at Hunting Creek, on Lhe Potomac, 
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later known as Mount Vernon, and George the estate on the 
Rappahannock, nearly opposite Fredericksburg, where his 
father usually lived. 

Of Washington’s early life little is known, probably because 
there was little unusual to tell. The story of the hatchet and 
the cherry-tree, and similar tales, are undoubtedly apocryphal, 
having been coined by Washington’s most popular biographer, 
Mason Weems fd. 1825). 1 There is nothing to show that the 
boy's life was markedly different from that common to Virginia 
families in easy circumstances; plantation affairs, hunting, 
fishing, and a little reading making up its substance. From 1735 
to 1739 he lived at what is now called Mount Vernon, and after¬ 
wards at the estate on the Rappahannock. His education was 
only elementary and very defective, except in mathematics, 
in which lie was largely self-taught; and although at his death 
he left a considerable library, he was never an assiduous reader. 
Although he had throughout his life a good deal of official contact 
with the French, he never mastered Iheir language. Some 
careful reading of good books there must have been, however, 
for in spite of pervading illiteracy, common in that age, in matters 
of grammar and spelling, he acquired a dignified and effective 
English style. The texts of his writings, as published by Jared 
Sparks, have been so “ edited ” in these respects as to destroy 
their value as evidence; but the edition of Mr Worthington C. 
Ford restores the original texts. Washington left school in the 
autumn of 1747, and from this time we begin to know something 
of his life. He was then at Mount Vernon with his half-brother 

of William Fairfax, proprietor of the neighbouring plantation of 
Belvoir, and agent for the extensive Fairfax lands in the colony. 
Lawrence had served with Fairfax at Cartagena, and had made 
the acquaintance oi Admiral Edward Vernon, from whom Mount 
Vernon was named. The story that a commission as midshipman 
was obtained for George through the good offices of the admiral, 

Scheme, seems to lack proof. In 1748, however, through the 
influence of Thomas. Lord Fairfax, the head of the family, who 
had come to America to live, Washington, then only sixteen years 
of age, was appointed surveyor of the Fairfax property; and an 
appointment as public surveyor soon followed. The next three 

He always retained a disposition to speculate in western lands, 
the ultimate value of which he early appreciated; many of his 
later investments of this character are treated in C. W. Butter¬ 
field’s Washaigtoti-Crawjord haters (1877). He seems, too, to 
have impressed others already with his force of mind and char¬ 
acter. In 1751 he accompanied his half-brother Lawrence, who 
was stricken with consumption, to the West Indies, where he 
had an attack of small-pox which left him marked for life. 
Lawrence died in the following year, making George executor 
under the will and residuary heir of Mount Vernon; and the 
latter estate became his in 1761. 

In October 1753, on the eve of the last French and Indian war, 
Washington was chosen by Governor Robert Dinwiddle as the 
agent to warn the French away from their new posts on the 
Ohio, in western Pennsylvania. He accomplished the winter 
jqtffney safely, though with considerable danger and hardship; 
and shortly after his return was appointed lieutenant-colonel of 
a Virginia regiment, under Colonel Joshua Fry. In April 1754 
he set out with two companies for the Ohio, defeated (28th May) 
a force of French and Indians at Great Meadows (in the present 
Fayette county, Pennsylvania), but at Fort Neressity in this 
vicinity was forced to capitulate (3rd July), though only after a 
vigorous defence. For his services he received the thanks of 
the House of Burgesses. When General Edward Braddock 
arrived in Virginia in February 1755, Washington wrote him a 
diplomatically worded letter, and was presently made a member 



of the staff, with the rank of colonel. His personal relations with 
Braddock were friendly throughout, and in the calamitous defeat 
he showed for the first time that fiery energy which always lay 
hidden beneath his calm and unruffled exterior. He ranged the 
whole field on hoiseback, making himself the most conspicuous 
target for Indian bullets, and, in spite of what he called the 
“ dastardly behaviour ” of the regular troops, saved the expedi¬ 
tion from annihilation, and brought the remnant of his Virginians 
out of action in fair order. In spite of his reckless exposure, 
he was one of the few unwounded officers. In August, after his 
return, he was commissioned commander of the Virginia forces, 
being then twenty-three years old. For about two years his task 
was that of “ defending a frontier of more than 350 m. with 
700 men,” a task rendered the more difficult by the insub¬ 
ordination and irregular service of his soldiers, and by irritating 
controversies over official precedence. To settle the latter 

Governor William Shirley. In the winter of 1757 his health 
broke down, but in the next year he had the pleasure of com¬ 
manding the advance guard of the expedition under General 
John Forbes which occupied Fort Duquesne and renamed it 
Fort Pitt. (See Pittsburg: History.) At the end of the year 
he resigned his commission, the war in Virginia being at an end, 
and in January 1759 married Martha Dandridge (1732-1802), 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis. 

I'or the next fifteen years Washington’s life at Mount Vernon, 
where he made his home after his marriage, was that of a typical 

and vestryman of the Established (Episcopal) Church, a large 
slave-holder, a strict hut considerate master, and a widely 
trusted man of affairs. His extraordinary escape in Braddock’s 
defeat had led a colonial preacher to declare in a sermon his 
belief that the young man had been preserved to he “ the 
saviour of his country but if there was any such impression 
it soon died away, and Washington gave his associates no reason 
to consider him a man of uncommon endowments. His rcamage 
brought him an increase of about $100,000 in his properly, mak¬ 
ing him one of the richest men in the colonies; and he was able 
to develop his plantation and enlarge its extent. His attitude 
towards slavery has been much discussed, but it does not seem 
to have been different from that of many other planters of that 
day: he did not think highly of the system, but had no invincible 
repugnance to it, and saw no way of getting rid of it. In his 
treatment of slaves he was exacting, but not harsh, and was 
averse to selling them save in case of necessity. Ilis diaries show 
a minutely methodical conduct of business, generous indulgence 
in hunting, comparatively little reading and a wide acquaintance 
with the leading men of the colonies, but no marked indicationsof 
what is usually considered to be “ greatness.” As in Ihe ^asc of 
Lincoln, lie was educated into greatness by the increasing weight 
of his responsibilities and the manner in which he met them. 
Like others of the dominant planter class in Virginia, he was 
repeatedly elected to the House of Burgesses, but the business 
which came before the colonial assembly was for some years of 
only local importance, and he is not known to have made any 
set speeches in the House, or to have said anything beyond a state¬ 
ment of his opinion and the reasons for it. He was present on 
tile 29th of May 1765, when Patrick Henry introduced his famous 
resolutions against the Stamp Act. That he thought a great deal 
on public questions, and took full advantage of his legislative 

letter of the 5th of April 1769 to his neighbour, George Mason, 
communicating the Philadelphia non-importation resolutions, 
which had just reached him. In this he considers briefly the 
best means of peaceable resistance to the policy of the ministry, 
bul even at that early date faces frankly and fully the probable 
final necessity of resisting by force, and endorses it, though only 
as a last resort. In May following, -when the House of Burgesses 
was dissolved, lie was among the membeis who met at the 
Raleigh tavern and adopted a non-importation agreement; and 
he himself kept the agreement when others did not. Though 
on friendly terms with Governor Norborne Berkeley, Baron 
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devoted himself to watching the British in and about New York 
City. It was in every way fitting, however, that he who had been 
the mainspring of the wax from the beginning, and had borne far 
more than his share of its burdens and discouragements, should 
end it with the campaign of Yorktown, conceived by himself, 
and the surrender of Cornwallis (October r 78T). Although peace 
was not concluded until September 2783, there was no more 
important fighting. Washington retained his commission until 
the 23rd of December 2783, when, in a memorable scene, he 
returned it to Congress, then in session at Annapolis, Md., 


improvement of the Potomac and James rivers, and he was 
unable to refuse them lest his action should be misinterpreted, 
he extricated himself by giving them to educational institutions. 
His voluminous correspondence shows his continued concern 
for a standing army and the immediate possession of the western 
military posts, and his interest in the development of the 
western territory. From public men in all parts of the country 
he received such a store of suggestions as came to no of her man, 
digested it, and was enabled by means of it to speak with what 
seemed infallible wisdom. In the midst of a burden of letter- 
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It would be a great mistake to suppose, however, that the 
influence of tbe president was fairly appreciated during his 
term of office, or that he himself was uniformly respected. 
Washington seems never to have understood fully either the 
nature, the significance, or the inevitable necessity of party 
government in a republic. Instead, he attempted to balance 
party against party, selected representatives of opposing political 
views to serve in his first cabinet, and sought in that way to 
neutralize the effects of parties. The consequence was that 
the two leading members of the cabinet, Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jefferson, exponents for tbe most part of diametric¬ 
ally opposite political doctrines, soon occupied the position, to 
use the words of one of them, of “ two game-cocks in a pit.” 
The unconscious drift of Washington’s mind was toward the 
Federalist party; his letters to La Fayette and to Patrick Henry, 
in December 1798 and January 1799, make that evident even 
without the record of his earlier career as president. It is in¬ 
ordinary experience, the practical sagacity, farsightedness and 
aggressive courage of the Federalists should not have seemed 
to embody the best political wisdom, however little he may have 
been disposed to ally himself with any party group or subscribe 
to any comprehensive creed. Accordingly, when the Democratic- 
Republican party came to be formed, about 1793, it was not to 
be expected that its leaders would long submit with patience to 
the continual interposition of Washington’s name and influence 
between themselves and their opponents; but they maintained 
a calm exterior. Some of their followers were less discreet. 
Tbe president’s proclamation of neutrality, in the war between 
England and France, excited them to anger; his support of 
Jay’s treaty with Great Britain roused them to fury. Ills 
firmness in thwarting the activities of Edmond Charles Edouard 
Genet, minister from France, alienated the partisans of France; 
his suppression of the “ Whisky Insurrection ” aroused in some 
the fear of a military despotism. Forged letters, purporting 
to show his desire to abandon the revolutionary struggle, were 
published; he was accused of drawing more than his salary; 
his manners were ridiculed as “aping monarchy”; hints of 
the propriety of a guillotine for his benefit began to appear; 
he was spoken of'as the “ stepfather of his country.” The brutal 
attacks, exceeding in virulence anything that would be tolerated 
to-day, embittered his presidency, especially during his second 
term: in 1793 he is reported to have declared, in a cabinet 
meeting, that “ he would rather be in his grave than in bis 
present situation,” and that “ he had never repented but once 
the having slipped the moment of resigning his office, and that 
was every moment since.” The most unpleasant portions of 
Jefferson’s Anas are those in which, with an air of psychological 
dissection, he details the storms of passion into which the president 
was driven by the newspaper attacks upon him. There is no 
reason to believe, however, that these attacks represented the 
feeling of any save a small minority of the politicians; the people 
never wavered in their devotion to the president, and his election 
would have been unanimous in 1796, as in 1792 and 1789, had 
he been willing to serve. 

He retired from the presidency in 1797J and returned to Mount 
Vernon, his journey thither being marked by popular demon¬ 
strations of affection and esteem. At Mount Vernon, which had 
suffered from neglect during his absence, he resumed the planta¬ 
tion life which he loved, the society of his family, and the care 
of his slaves. He had resolved some time before never to obtain 
another slave, and “ wished from his soul ” that Virginia could 
be persuaded to abolish slavery; “ it might prevent much future 
mischief”; but the unprecedented profitableness of the cotton 
industry, under the impetus of the recently invented cotton 
gin, had already begun to change public sentiment regarding 
slavery, and Washington was too old to attempt further innova¬ 
tions. Visitors continued to flock to him, and his correspondence, 
as always, took a wide range. In 1798 he was made commander- 
in-chief of the provisional army raised in anticipation of war with 


1 He had previously, und 


the 17th of September 1 
to the American people. 


1796, 


France, and was fretted almost beyond endurance by the quarrels 
of Federalist politicians over the distribution of commissions. 
In the midst of these military preparations he was struck down 
by sudden illness, which lasted but for a day, and died at Mount 
Vernon on the 14th of December 1799. His disorder was an 
oedematous affection of the wind-pipe, contracted by exposure 
during a long ride in a snowstorm, and aggravated by neglect 
and by such contemporary remedies as bleeding, gargles of 
“ molasses, vinegar and butter ” and “ vinegar and sage tea,” 
which “almost suffocated him,” and a blister of cantharides 
on the throat. He died as simply as he had lived; his last words 
were only business directions, affectionate remembrances to 
relatives, and repeated apologies to the physicians and attendants 
for the trouble he was giving them. Just before he died, says 
his secretary, Tobias Lear, he felt his own pulse; his countenance 
changed; the attending physician placed his hands over the 
eyes of the dying man, “ and he expired without a struggle or 

the House of Representatives five days after his death, by John 
Marshall of Virginia, later chief-justice of the Supreme Court, 
states exactly, if somewhat rhetorically, the position of Washing- 
tion in American history: “first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” 2 His will contained a pro¬ 
vision freeing his slaves, and a request that no oration be pro¬ 
nounced at his funeral. His remains rest in the family vault 
at Mount Vernon (q.v.), which since i860 has been held by an 
association, practically as national properly. 

All contemporary accounts agree thar Washington was of 

burial; but his height in his prime, as given in his orders for 
clothes from London, was 3 in. more. La Fayette says 
that his hands were “ the largest he ever saw on a man.” 
Custis says that his complexion was “ fair, but considerably 
florid.” His weight was about 220 lb. Evidently it was his 
extraordinary dignity and poise, forbidding even the suggestion 
of familiarity, quite as much as his stature, that impressed those 
who knew him. The various and widely-differing portraits of 
him find exhaustive treatment in the seventh volume of Justin 
Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America. Winsor 
thinks that “ the favourite profile has been unquestionably 
Houdon’s, with Gilbert Stuart’s canvas for the full face, and 
probably John Trumbull’s for the figure.” Stuart’s face, however,, 
with its calm and benign expression, has fixed the populai 

Washington was childless: the people of his time said he 
was the father only of his country. Collateral branches of the 
family have given the Lees, the Custises, and other families a 
claim to an infusion of the blood. 
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WASHINGTON, a city and the capital of the United States 
of America, coterminous with the District of Columbia, on the 
north-east bant of the Potomac river at the head of tide and 
navigation, 40 m. S.W. of Baltimore, 735 m. S.W. of Philadelphia, 
and 225 m. S.W. of New York. Area, 60 sq. m. (exclusive of 
10 sq. m. of water surface). Pop. (1890) 230,392; (1900) 
278,718, of whom 20,119 were foreign-born and 87,186 were 
negroes; (1910) 331,069- The city proper covers only about 
10 sq. m. lying between the Anacostia river and Rock Creek, 
and rising from the low bank of the Potomac, which is here 
nearly r m. wide; above are encircling hills and a broken 
plateau, which rise to a maximum height of 420 ft. and contain 
the former city of Georgetown, the villages of Anacostia, 
Brightwood, Tennallytown, and other suburban districts. 

Streets and Parks .—The original plan of the city, which was 
prepared hy Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant (1755-1825), under 
the supervision of President Washington and Thomas Jefferson, 1 
was a masterpiece in landscape architecture and in the main 
it has been preserved. Besides streets running east and west, 
which are named by the letters of the alphabet, and streets 
running north and south, which are numbered, there are avenues 
named for various states, which radiate from tw'o foci—the 
Capitol and the White House—or traverse the city without any 
fixed plan. North and south of the Capitol they are numbered; 
cast and west from it streets are lettered, but streets are dis¬ 
tinguished by annexing to the name or letter the name of the 
quarter: N.W., S.W., N.E. or S.E.—the city is divided into 

Capitol streets, which intersect at the Capitol. The width of the 
avenues is from 120 to 160 ft. and the width of the streets from 
80 to 120 ft. More than one-half the area of the city is comprised 
in its streets, avenues and public parks. Among the principal 
residence streets are Massachusetts, especially between Dupont 
and Sheridan circles, New Hampshire, Connecticut and Vermont 
Avenues and 16th Street, all in the N.W. quarter of the city. 
The principal business streets are Pennsylvania Avenue (especi¬ 
ally between the Capitol and the White House) and 7th, 9th, 14th 
and F streets. Streets and avenues for the most part are paved 
with a smooth asphalt pavement, and many of them have 
two and occasionally four rows of overarching shade trees and 
private lawns on either side. At nearly every intersection of two 
avenues is a circle or square in which is the statue of some notable 
American whose name the square bears. At the intersection 

small triangular grass plot at least. In L’Enfant’s plan a park 
or mall was to extend from the Capitol to the White House. 
Instead of this the mall extends from the Capitol to Washington 
Monument, which stands near the intersection of lines west from 
the Capitol and south from the White House. In 1901, however, 
a commission (Daniel Hudson Burnham, C. F. McKim, Augustus 
St Gaudens and F. L. Olmsted, Jr.) was appointed by authority 
of the United States Senate to prepare plans for the beautifi¬ 
cation of the city and this body, seeking in the main to return to 
L’Enfant’s plan, has submitted a design for a park-like treatment 
of the entire district between Pennsylvania and Maryland 
avenues from the Capitol to the White House and between lower 
New York Avenue and the Potomac, with an elm-shaded mall 
300 ft. wide bisecting the park from the Capitol to the Monument, 
with a group of official and scientific buildings fronting the mall 
on either side, with a group of municipal buildings between the 
mall and Pennsylvania Avenue, and with a Lincoln memorial 
on the bank of the Potomac. Potomac Park (740 acres), 
portion of which is embraced in this design, has already been 
reclaimed from the Potomac river. On Rock Creek, above 
Georgetown, is the National Zoological Park (under the control 
of the Smithsonian Institution), embracing 170 acres in a pictu¬ 
resque site. North of this and extending to the boundary of the 

1 The actual surveying and laying out of the city was done by 

United States in 1792, and from 1812 until his death was profe 
of mathematics at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. 
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District, and including both banks of Rock Creek, with its wild 
and picturesque beauty, is a tract of 1600 acres, known as Rock 
Creek Park. 

Climate .—The climate of Washington is characterized by great 
humidity, long-continued and somewhat oppressive heat in summer, 
" thirty-three years ending 

(December, January 
“ temperature (June, 


iSTtSi 


and February) was 35® F. and the mean sl~. 

T ’- J August) 75 0 ; the mean of the \x - , . 

lean of the summer maxima 85®. Extremes ranged, how- 

There is an average annual precipitation of 43*1 in., 
is quite evenly distributed throughout the year. Although 

_ _:orms are infrequent and snow never lies long on the ground, 

the average fall of snow for the year amounts to 22-5 in. 

Buildings. —In a dignified landscape setting on the brow of a hill 
lat is itself nearly 100 ft. above the Potomac stands the Capitol 2 
(built 1793-1827; architect, William Thornton (d. 1827), super¬ 
intendent of the Patent Office, whose designs were modified by 
B. H. Latrobe and Charles Bulfinch; wings and dome added 1851- 
1865). It consists of a central building of Virginia sandstone, 
painted white, and two wings of white Massachusetts marble. Its 
length is 751 ft., and its breadth ranges in different parts from 121 
to 324 ft. The main building is surmounted with an iron dome, 
designed by Thomas Ustic Walter, which rises to a height of 268£ ft., 
and on the dome is a statue of Liberty (1863; ft. high) by 
Thomas Crawford. The Capitol faces east, and on this side is a richly 
sculptured 3 portico with Corinthian columns leading to the rotunda 
under the dome, a sculptured Corinthian portico leading to the 
Senate Chamber in the north wing, and a plain Corinthian portico 
leading to the Hall of Representatives in the south wing; there is 
also a portico at each end and on the west side of each wing. The 
rotunda, 96 ft. in diameter and 180 ft. high, is decorated with eight 
historical paintings: “ Landing of Columbus ” (1492), by John 
Vanderlyn; “ De Soto discovering the Mississippi ” (1541), by 
William Henry Powell; “ Baptism of Pocahontas ” (1613), by John 
Gadsby Chapman; “Embarkation of the Pilgrims from Delft- 
Haven ” (1620), by Robert Walter Weir; “ Signing the Declaration 
of Independence” (1776), by John Trumbull; “Surrender of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga ” (1777), by Trumbull; “ Surrender of Corn¬ 
wallis at Yorktown" (1781), by Trumbull; and 11 Washington 
resigning his Commission at Annapolis ” (1783), by Trumbull. 
Between the rotunda and the Hall of Representatives is the National 
Hall of Statuary (formerly the Hall of Representatives), in which 
each state in the Union may erect statues of two “ of her chosen 
sons ”; and between the rotunda and the Senate Chamber is the 
room of the Supreme Court, which until 1859 was the Senate 
Chamber. 4 

The Executive Mansion, more commonly called the White House, 
the official residence of the president, is a two-storey building of 
Virginia freestone, painted white since 1814 to hide the marks of 
fire—only ihe walls were left standing after the capture of the city 
by the British in that year. It is 170 ft. long and 86 ft. deep. It is 
simple but dignified; the principal exterior ornaments are an Ionic 
portico and a balustrade. The White House was built in 1792-1799 
from designs by James Hoban, who closely followed the plans of the 
seats of the dukes of Leinster, near Dublin, and in 1902-1903, wrhen 
new executive offices and a cabinet room were built and were con¬ 
nected with the White House by an esplanade, many of the original 
features of Hoban’s plan were restored. East of the White House 
and obstructing the view from it to the Capitol stands the oldest of 


the departmental buildings, the Treasury Building (architect, 
Robert Mills (1781-1855), then U.S. architect), an imposing edifice 
mainly of granite, 510 ft. long and 280 ft. wide; on the east front 
is a colonnade of thirty-eight Ionic columns, and on each of the 
other three sides is an Ionic portico. On the opposite side of the 
White House is a massive granite building of the State, War and 
Navy Departments, 567 ft. long and 342 ft. wide. The Library of 
Congress (1889-1897; cost, exclusive of site, over $6,000,000), 
south-east of the Capitol, was designed by Smithmeyer & Pelz, 
and the designs w r erc modified by Edward Pearce Casey (b. 1864), 
the architect; it is in the Ftalian Renaissance style, is 340 by 470 ft., 
and encloses four courts and a central rotunda surmounted by a flat 
black copper dome, with gilded panels and a lantern. The exterior 
walls are of white New Hampshire granite, and the walls of the 


3 See Glenn Brown, The History of the United States Capitol (2 vols., 
1900-1903). 

3 The allegorical decorations here arc by Pcrsico and Horatio 
Greenough; those on the Senate portico are by Thomas Crawford, 
who designed the bronze doors at the entrances to the Senate and 
House wings. At the east door of the rotunda is the bronze door 
(1858; modelled by Randolph Rogers). At the west entrance are 
elaborate bronze doors (1910) by Louis Amateis (b. 1855). 

4 Connected with the Capitol by subways, immediately S.E. and 
N.E. of the Capitol respectively, are the marble office buildings 
(1908) of the House of Representatives and of the Senate. The 
Capitol is connected by subways with the Library of Congress also. 
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building is the Union Railway St 


i paintings, sculpture, coloured 
h of the Senate office- 

.- -.., —. 343 by 760 ft.; cost, 

$4,000,000), designed by Daniel Hudson Burnham, consisting of a 
main building of white granite (from Bethel, Vermont) and two 
wings, and facing a beautiful plaza. On Pennsylvania Avenue, 
nearly midway between the Capitol and the White House, is the 
nine-storey Post Office (1899; with a tower 300 ft. high), housing 
the United States Post Office Department and the City Post Office. 
A few squares north-west of it are the General Land Office, the 
headquarters of the Department of the Interior (commonly called 
the Patent Office), with Doric portico; the Pension Office, in which 
the Inauguration Ball is held on the evening ol each president’s 
taking office; the Government Printing Office (twelve storeys—one 
of the few tall office-buildings in the city); the City Hall, or District 
Court House; and the District Building 0908), another building of 
the local government. On the heights north of Georgetown is the 
United States Naval Observatory, one of the best-equipped institu¬ 
tions of the kind; from it Washington time is telegraphed daily to 
all parts of the United States. Near Rock Creek, west of George¬ 
town, is the Signal Office and headquarters of the United States 
Weather Bureau, fn the Mall are the building of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Smithsonian Institution ( q.v ), the National 
Museum (1910), the Army Medical Museum and the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and here a building for the Department of Justice is to 
be erected. Facing the Mall on the south is the home of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, in which the United States paper money 


Corcoran Gallery of Art (1894-1897; architect, Ernest Flagg), of 
white Georgia marble in a Neo-Grecian style, housing a collection 1 
of paintings (especially American portraits) and statuary; the 
gallery was founded and endowed in 1869 by William Wilson Cor¬ 
coran (1798-1888) “ for the perpetual establishment and encourage- 
>f the Fine Arts.” The Public Library, a gift of Andrew 


prominent building, erected with money gr 
Carnpgie, is that of the Pan-American Union { 


(formerly B 


jr by Mr 

American Republics). The old Ford’s Theatre, in which President 
Lincoln was assassinated, is on Tenth Street N.W. between E and 
P\ The house in which Lincoln died is on the opposite side of the 
street, and contains relics of Lincoln^collected by O. H. Oldroyd. 

that erected to the memory of George Washington. It is a plain 
obelisk of white Maryland marble, 55 ft. square at the base and 
555 ft. in height; it was begun in 1848, but the work was abandoned 
in 1855-1877, but was completed in 1884 at a cost of $1,300,000.* 
Among statues of Washington are the half-nude seated figure (1843) 
by Greenough in the Smithsonian Institution, and an equestrian statue 
(i860) of Washington at the Battle of Princeton by Clark Mills in 
Washington Circle. Among the other prominent statues are: 
the equestrian statue (1908) of General Philip Sheridan in Sheridan 


by Gutzon Borglum; an equestrian statue of General Sherman 
near the Treasury Building, by Carl Rohl-Smith; a statue of 
Frederick the Great (by T. Uphues; presented to the United States 
by Emperor William II. of Germany) in front of the Army War 
College at the mouth of the Anacostia river; a statue of General 
Nathanael Greene (by H. K. Brown) in Stanton Square; statues 
of General Winfield Scott in Scott Square (by H. K. Brown) and ' 
the grounds of the Soldiers’ Home (by Launt Thompson); - 
of Rear-Admiral S. F. Du Pont in Dupont Circle (by Launt 


one of General George B. McClellan, by Frederick Macmonnies; and 
statues of Lincoln, 3 by Scott Flannery and (in Lincoln Park) by 
Thomas Ball, of Joseph Ilenry (b; W \\ Stor> ) in the grounds of 
the Smithsonian Institution, of John Marshall (by Story) on the 
west terrace of the Capitol, of General Andrew Jackson (by Clark 
Mills) and, in Lafayette Square, of the Marquis de Lafayette (by 
Falguiereand Mercie),of the Comte de Rochambeau (by F. Hamar) 
and of Baron von Steuben (1910). In Pennsylvania Avenue, at the 
foot of Capitol Hill, is a Monument of reace (by Franklin Simmons) 
in memory of officers, seamen and marines of the U.S. Navy killed 
in the Civil War. 

Cemeteries. —On (he opposite side of the Potomac, in Virginia, and 
adjoining Fort Myer, a military post (named in honour of General 
Albert James Myer (1827-1880;, who introduced in 1870 a system 
of meteorological observations at army posts) with reservation of 
186 acres, is Arlington, a National Cemetery (of 408-33 acres), in 
which lie buried a 1,106 soldiers killed in the Civil War and in the war 
with Spain; among the distinguished officers buried here are 
General Philip Henry Sheridan, Admiral David Dixon Porter, 
^. 1 T -'■ ” 7L - J - 1 Tr -W. Lawton; tfc"“ " * 


ington Parke Custis (1781-1857), grandson of Martha "Washington, 
and afterwards of G- 1 17 1 — - 1 - 


Robert E. Lee, Custfe’s sc.. ., 

_ „ il troops early in the Civil War, and was 

bought by the United States in 1864; there was a military hpspital 
here throughout the Civil War. Adjoining the grounds of the 

..., r _ j Soldiers’ Home (3 m. N. of the Capitol) is a National Military Cemetery 

Not far from the White House is the containing the graves of 7250 soldiers. On the bank of the Anacostia 
* * ^ ' ' ' river, east of the Capitol, is the Congressional Cemetery containing 

the graves of many members of Congress. North of Georgetown is 
Oak Hill Cemetery, and in the vicinity of the Soldiers’ Home arc 
Rock Creek, Glenwood, Harmony, Prospect Hill and St Mary’s Ceme- 
' ‘ completed in 1909. and cremation 

~ u —n urged by the District o 


has si 


Charities , &c. —The National Soldiers’ Home (1851), founded by 
General Winfield Scott, comprises five buildings, with accommoda¬ 
tions for 800 retired or disabled soldiers, and 512 acres of beautiful 
grounds. The charitab’e and correctional institutions of the 
District of Columbia are the following government institutions, under 
the control of the United States or of the District of Columbia: 
Freedmen’s Hospital (1862), United States Naval Hospital (1866), 
an Insane Asylum on the S. side of the Anacostia river, the District 
of Columbia Industrial Home School (1872), a Municipal Lodging 
House (1892), a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Temporary Home (1888), 
Workhouse, Reform School for Boys, Reform School for Girls and 
Industrial Home School (1872). Among many private institutions 
are the Washington City Orphan Asylum (1815); Lutheran Eye, 
Ear and Throat Infirmary (1889); Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat 
n - TT — : “i Sisters of Charity); 


~>f Rear-Admiral D. G. Farragut (by 
an equestrian statue of General George H. 
Ward), erected by the Society of the Army of 


_ _ _ i - J _ r _Ear and Throat 

Hospital (1897); Providence Hospital (1861; Sisters of Cha ‘ 
George Washington University Hospital (1898); George 
University Hospital (1898); Columbia Hospital for Women (iouuj; 
Children’s Hospital (1871); Washington Hospital for Foundlings 
(1887); Children’s Temporary Home (1899; for negroes); a 
German Orphan Asylum (1879); Washington Home for Incurables 
(1889); Home for the Aged (1871); the National Lutheran Home 
(1890); the Methodist Home (1890) and Baptist Home (1880). 
A “ non-support law,” which went into effect in 1906, enacts that a 
man who refuses to provide for his family when able to do so shall 
be committed to the workhouse for hard labour, and that fifty cents 

--- -- r . a day shall be paid to his family. A Juvenile Court and a Board of 

Vinnie Ream Hoxie); Chilchen’s Guardians have extensive jurisdiction over dependent 
Thomas (by J. Q. A. and delinquent children, and a general Supervision of all charities 


Hartley, Herbert Adams and F. W. Ruckstuhl. The allegorical 
figures over the entrance are by Bela L. Pratt. There are fine bronze 
doors by Olin Warner and Frederick Macmonnies. Among the 
mural paintings are series by John W. Alexander, Kenyon Cox, 
E. H. Blashfield, Henry Oliver Walker (b. 1843), Walter McEwen, 
Elihu Vedder, Charles Sprague Pearce (b. 1851), Edward Simmons 
(b. 1852), George Willoughby Maynard (b. 1843), Robert Reid 
(b. 1862), George R. Barsc, Jr. (b. 1861), W. A. Mackay, F. W. 
Benson (b. 1862), Walter Shirlaw (b. 1838), Gari Melchers (b. 1860), , 
W. De L. Dodge (b. 1867) and others. 

2 The site is said to have been chosen by Washington himself— 
Congress had planned a marble monument in 1783. In 1833 the 
Washington National Monument Society was formed and a popular 
subscription was taken. The obelisk was designed by Robert Mills, 
whose original plan included a “ Pantheon ” 100 ft. high with a 
colonnade and a colossal statue of Washington. After 1877 the work 
was carried on by an appropriation made by Congress. See Frederick 
L. Harvey, History of the Washington Monument and the National 
Monument Society (Washington, 1903). 


Education .—Washington is one of the leading educational centres 
of the United States. The public school system, under the control 
of a Board of Education of six men and three women appointed by 
the supreme court judges of the District of Columbia, embraces 
kindergartens, primary schools, grammar schools, high schools, a 
business high school, manual training schools, normal schools and 
night schools. The schools are open nine months in the year, and 
all children between eight and fourteen years of age are required to 
attend some public, private or parochial school during these months 
unless excused hecause of some physical or mental disability. George 
Washington University, in the vicinity of the White House, is a non- 
sectarian institution (opened in 1821 under the auspices of the 
Baptist General Convention as 11 The Columbian College in the 
District of Columbia endowed by W. W. Corcoran in 18^2, 
organized as the Columbian University in 1873, organized under its 
present name 4 in 1904), and comprises Columbian College of Arts 


8 A Lincoln memorial is to be erected on the Mall W. of the 

4 The^name was changed when the offer of the George Washington 
Memorial Association to build a $500,000 memorial building was 
accepted. 
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History .—During the War of Independence Philadelphia was 
the principal seat of the Continental Congress, but it was driven 
thence in 1783 by mutinous soldiers, and for the succeeding 
seven years the discussion of a permanent site for the national 
capital was characterized by sectional jealousy, and there was 
a strong sentiment against choosing a state capital or a large 
city lest it should interfere with the Federal government. The 
Constitution, drafted in 1787, authorized Congress “ to exercise 1 
exclusive legislation in all Cases whatsoever, over such district 
(not exceeding 10 sq. in.) as may, by' cession of particular 
states, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of govern¬ 
ment of the United States.” "Virginia and Maryland promised 
such a cession; President Washington was known to be in favour 
of a site on the Potomac, and in July 1790 Alexander Hamilton, 
in return for Thomas Jefferson’s assistance in passing the bill 
for the assumption of the state war debts by the Federal govern¬ 
ment, helped Jefferson to pass a bill for establishing the capital 
on the Potomac, by which the president was authorized to select 
a site anywhere along the Potomac between the Eastern Branch 
(Anacostia) and the Conococheague river, a distance of about 
80 m., and to appoint three commissioners who under his direc¬ 
tion should make the necessary surveys and provide accom¬ 
modations for the reception of Congress in 1800. The com¬ 
missioners—Thomas Johnson (1732-1819) and Daniel Carroll 
(1756-1829) of Maryland and Dr David Stuart of Virginia— 
gave tbe city its name; Major L’Enfant drew its plan, and 
Andrew Ellicott laid it out. When, in 1S00, the government ■ 
was removed to Washington it was “ a backwoods settlement in 
the wilderness as a city it existed principally on paper, and 
the magnificence of the design only served to emphasize the 
poverty of the execution. One wing of the Capitol and the 
President's House were nearly completed, but much of the land 
surrounding the Capitol was a marsh; theie were no streets 
worthy of the name, the roads were very bad, and the members 
of Congress were obliged to lodge in Georgetown. For many 
years such characterizations as “ Wilderness City,” “ Capital 
of Miserable Huts,” “ City of Streets without Houses,” “ Cily 
of Magnificent Distances ” and “• A Mudhole almost Equal to 
the Great Serbonian Bog ” were common. Resolutions were 
frequently offered by some disgusted member of Congress for 
the removal of the capital. In 1814, during the second war with 
Great Britain, the British, after defeating on the 24th of August 
an American force at Bladensburg, Prince George county, 
Maryland, about 6 m. N.E. of Washington, occupied the city 
and burned the Capitol, the President’s House, some of the 
public offices, and the Navy Yard. In the following year when 
a bill appropriating $500,000 for rebuilding was before Congress 
it met with formidable opposition from the ” capital movers.” 
The question of removal was again to the front when, in 1846, 
the Virginia portion of the District was retroceded to that state 


in response to the appeal of Alexandria, which had suffered from 
the neglect cf Congress. The lethargy of the nation toward 
its capital suddenly vanished at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
At the close of the first day’s bombardment of Fort Sumter 
(April 12th, 1861) Leroy P. Walker (1817-1884), the Confederate 
Secretary of War, boasted that before the 1st of May the Con¬ 
federate flag would float over the Capitol. The North, alarmed 
at the threat, speedily transformed Washington into a great 
military post and protected it on all sides with strong earthworks. 
Throughout the war it was the centre of the military operations 
of the North: here the armies were officered and marshalled, from 
here they marched on their campaigns against the South, here 
was the largest depot of military supplies, and here were great 
hospitals for the care of the wounded. Although several times 
threatened by the South, Washington w r as never really in danger 
except in July 1864 when General Jubal A. Early advanced 
against it with 12,000 veterans, defeated General Lew Wallace 
with about 3500 men at Monocacy Bridge on the 6th, and on 
the nth appeared before the fortifications, which were at 
the time defended by only a few thousand raw troops; the 
city was saved by the timely arrival of some of Grant’s veterans. 
In the city, on the 23rd and 24th of May 1865, President 
Andrew Johnson reviewed the returning soldiers of the Union 
Army. 

The population of Washington increased from 61,122 to 
109,799 or 78-6% in the decade from i860 to 1870, and the 
stirring effects of the Civil War were far-reaching. The city had 
been founded on too elaborate and extensive a plan to be left 
to the initiative and unaided resources of its citizens. But under 


the new form of government which was instituted in 1871 a 
wonderful transformation was begun under the direction of 
Alexander R. Shepherd (1835-1902), the governor of the District 
and president of the board of public works. Temporary financial 
embarrassment followed, but when the Federal government had 
taken upon itself half the burden and established the economic 
administ ration of the commissioners, the problem of beautifying 
the nation’s capital was solved. 

Bibliography. —C. B. Todd, The Story of Washington, the National 
Capital (New York, 1889); R. R. Wilson, Washington, the Capital 
City (2 vols.^Philadelphia^iJoD iC. H. Forbes-Lindsay, Washington, 
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overnment (Philadelphia, 1908); F. A. 
ipital," in L. P. Powell’s Historic Towns 


Seat of Government in the District of Columbia (Washington, 1901); 
J. A. Porter, The City of Washington, its Origin and Administration, 


University Studies, vol. iii. (Baltimore, 1885); 

. ... . ...igton as a Center of Learning (Washington, 1904); 

Tindall, Origin and. Government of the District of Columbia (ibid., 
1903); A. R. Spofford, The Founding of Washington City (Baltimore, 
1881); and Glenn Brown, Papers on Improvement of Washington 
.City (Washington, 1901). 

WASHINGTON, a city and county-seat of Daviess county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., about 50 m. N.E. of Evansville. Pop. (1890) 
6064, (1900) 8551, of whom 391 were foreign born and 255 
negroes, (1910 census) 11,404. It is served by the Baltimore 
& Ohio South Western (which has repair shops here) and the 
Evansville & Indianapolis railways. The city has a public 
library and a city park of 45 acres. It is the shipping point of 
the surrounding farming, stock-raising and coal-mining region, 


The total value of the factory product in 1903 was $1,166,749 
(48 6% more than in 1900). The municipality owns and 
operates the electric lighting plant. Washington was settled in 
1816 and chartered as a city in 1S70. 

WASHINGTON (or Washington Court House), a city and 
the county-seat of Fayette county, Ohio, U.S.A., on Paint 
Creek, 35 m. S.E. of Springfield. Pop. (1SS0) 379S, (1890) 5742, 
(1900) 5751 (708 negroes); (1910) 7277. It is served by the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley (Penn¬ 
sylvania Lines), the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, and the Cincin¬ 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton railways. It is in a rich fanning and 
stock and poultry-raising region, has a large poultry-packing 
house and various manufactures. Washington, or Washington 
Court House as it is often called to distinguish it from the 
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village of Washington in Guernsey county, Ohio, was laid out in ' 
1810 and was chartered as a city in 1888. 

WASHINGTON, a borough and the county-seat of Washington | 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., about 25 m. S.W. of Pittsburg I 
and about 30 m. N.E. of Wheeling, West Virginia, on Charticrs j 
Crcch. Pop. (1900) 7670, of whom 465 were foreign bom and 
984 were negroes; (1910) 18,778. Washington is served by the 
main line of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chartiers Valley branch 
of the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis (Pennsylvania 
system) and the Waynesburg & Washington railways and a 
connecting line for freight service, and by electric railway to 
Pittsburg. Among its public buildings and institutions are the 
county court-house (in which are the rooms of the Washington 
County Historical Society), the Federal building, two hospitals, 
a Y.M.C.A. building and a public library. It is the seat of 
Washington and Jefferson College, of Washington Seminary 
(1836) for girls and of a school of business. Washington and 
Jefferson College was incorporated, in 1865, by the consolidation 
of two rival institutions, Washington Academy and Jefferson 
College Washington Academy (incorporated in 1787 and en¬ 
dowed by the legislature of Pennsylvania), which was opened 
in 1789, was incorporated as Washington College in 1806, and 
in 1852 became a synodical college of the Presbyterian Church, 
under the direction of the synod of Wheeling. Jefferson College, 
which was an outgrowth of Canonsburg Academy at Canonsburg, 

7 m. from Washington, was chartered in 1794, and incorporated 
as Jefferson College in 1802; from 1826 until 1838 the Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia was its medical department. 
In 1869, by an act of the legislature, all departments were located 
at Washington. In 1872 a chair of engineering and applied 
mathematics and one of biology were established with an endow¬ 
ment of $40,000, the gift of Dr Francis J. LeMoyne, and the 
chairs of Greek and of Latin were endowed by the Rev. C. C. 
Beatty with $60,000. In iQog-1910 Washington and Jefferson 
College (including Washington and Jefferson Academy) had 29 
instructors, 413 students, about 20.000 volumes in its library 
and an endowment of $630,000. Washington is in a bituminous 
coal and natural gas region, and there are manufactories of glass, 
iron tubing and pipe, tin plate, steel, &c. The site was part of 
a tract bought in 1771 by David Hoge and was known at first 
as Catfish camp after an Indian chief, Tingooqua or Catfish. 
It was platted in October 1781 and called Bassettown in honour 
of Richard Bassett (d. 1815), a member of the Federal constitu¬ 
tional convention of 1787 and of the United States Senate in 
1789-1793, and governor of Delaware in 1798-1801. The village 
was replattcd in November 1784 and renamed in honour of 
General Washington, to whom a large Jiart of the site had 
belonged. The early settlers were chiefly Scotch-Irish. At 
first a part of Strabane township, one of the original thirteen 
townships of Washington county, in February 1786 Washington 
was made a separate election district; it was incorporated 
as a town in 1810; was chartered as a borough and enlarged, 
in 1852, and its limits were extended in 1854 and 1855. Since 
1900 there have been added to the borough North and South 
Washington and the industrial suburb of Tyler dale, East and 
West Washington, although practically one with the borough, 
remaining under separate administration. The location of 
Washington on the old “ National Road ” gave it importance 1 
before the advent of railways. At the LeMoyne crematory 
established here by Dr Francis Julius LeMoyne, 1 on the 6th j 
of December 1876, took place the first public cremation in the 
United States; the body burned was that of Baron Joseph 
Henry Louis de Palm (1809-1876), a Bavarian nobleman who 
had emigrated to the United States in 1862 and had been active 
in the Theosophical Society in New York. 

1 LeMoyne (1798-1879) w&b the soil of a French refugee, and 
was an ardent abolitionist. In 1840 he was the Liberty party’s 
candidate for the vicc-presidency. He built a normal school for 
negroes near Memphis, Tennessee, and gave money to Washing¬ 
ton College, at which he had graduated in 1815. Largely through 
LeMoyne’s influence Washington became an important point 

to Canada. 


See Boyd Crumrine (cd.), The History of Washington County, 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1882); and Alfred Creigh, The History 
of Washington County from its First Settlement to the Present Time 
(Hamburg, 1871). 

WASHINGTON, the most north-westerly state of the United 
States of America. It lies between latitudes 45° 32' and 49 0 N. 
and between longitudes 116 0 57' and 124 0 48' W. On the N. it is 
bounded by British Columbia, along the 49th parallel as far W. as 
the middle of the Strait of Georgia and then down the middle of 
this strait and Haro Strait, and along the middle of the channel 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca, which separate it from Vancouver 
Island; on the E. the south portion of its boundary is the Snake 
* -er, which separates it from Idaho, but from the confluence of 

boundary line between Washington and Idaho runs directly 
N.; on the S. the Columbia river separates it from Oregon 
from the mouth of that river to the point of the upper intersection 
with the 46th parallel of N. latitude, but from thence eastward 
the S. boundary line between Washington and Oregon is the 
46th parallel; on the W. the state is bounded by the Pacific 
Ocean. The state has a maximum length, from E. to W., of 

diich 2291 sq. 111. are water surface. 

Physical Features.— The western half of Washington lies in the 
.’acific Mountains province, consisting of the Coast range and the 
Cascade range, separated by a broad basin known as the Sound 

westward extension of the Rocky Mountains, and in the centre and 
outh by the north-western portion of the Columbia Plateau province. 
The most prominent physical feature of the state is the Cascade 
nountain range, which with a N.N.E. and S.S.W. trend crosses 
he state 30 to 40 m. W. of the middle. On the S. border this 
-nountain range occupies a tract about SO m. in width, and to the 
northward it widens to too m. or more. The general height of the 
ridges and peaks is about 8000 ft. above the sea, but there are five 
ancient snow-capped volcanoes which equal or exceed 10,000 ft. 
These are Mount Rainier or Tacoma (14,363 ft.), Mount Adams 
(12,470 ft.), Mount Baker (10,827 ft.), Glacier Peak (10,436 ft.) 
and Mount St Helens (10,000 ft.). Glaciers are common both in the 

of tlic Cascades are cut deep by valleys. Along the Pacific Coast the 
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.. j -~*~ r t the ocean along a rather straight line, 

but farther S. the coast line is broken by Gray’s Harbour and Willapa 
Bay, the drowned lower portions of river valleys. The upheaval ol 
the Cascade Mountains on the E. and the Olympic Mountains and 
Coast range on the W. left between them the Puget Sound Basin, 
the gently sloping sides of which descend in the central portion to 
than 100 ft. from sca-lcvcl. A still greater subsidence farther 
-—h produced Puget Sound. East of the Cascade Mountains the 
Columbia and Spokane rivers mark the boundary between the 
Okanogan Highlands to the northward and the Columbia plateau 
’ c southward. The Okanogan Highlands, a ’* ' '* 
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Rocky Mountains extending westward from the Cceur d’Alene 
Mountains in Idaho, reach heights of 5000 to 6000 ft. above the sea, 
but are characterized by long gentle slopes, rounded divides and 
wide stream basins. In some of the larger valleys there are glacial 
terraces. The Columbia plateau consists of horizontal beds of lava 
having a total thickness of several thousand feet, and its surface 
has a general elevation of 1000 to 2000 ft. above sca-lcvel. West of 
the Columbia river the plain is broken by several mo nodical ridges 
rising 2000 to 3000 ft. above it and extending eastward 50 to 75 m. 
from the foothills of the Cascades. In some parts, especially (in 
Douglas and Grant counties) within the Big Bend of the Columbia, 
the plain is frequently cut by coulees, or abandoned river channels, 
some of them 500^ to 600 ft. deep and with very precipitous walls. 
The Grand Coulee represents the course of the Columbia river 
during tlic glacial period, when its regular channel was blocked with 
ice. There are also deep canyons which have been cut by the rivers 
in their present courses, especially by tlic Snake river and its tribu¬ 
taries. The S.W. corner of the state is occupied by the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, which rise about 7000 ft. above tlic sea and arc cut deep by 
canyons. About 11,000 sq. m. in Washington have a minimum 
elevation exceeding 3000 ft.; an approximately equal area has a 
maximum elevation less than 500 ft., and the mean elevation of the 

The Okanogan Highlands, the Columbia plain, the E. slope of the 
Cascade Mountains and the S. portion of the Puget Sound Basin 
are drained^bg the Columbia and its tributaries. This large river 

winding course from N. to S, fornn, the greater portion^of^its^S. 
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agricultural wealth of Washington, but the raising of live-stock on 
ranges is less common than when large herds grazed free on govern¬ 
ment lands. Dairying, as distinct from grazing, has much increased 
in importance in recent years. 

Minerals .—The mineral wealth of Washington is large, but its 
resources have been only slightly developed, and had hardly begun 
before the first decade of the 20th century: in 1902 the total value 
of all mineral products was $5.393.659) in 1907 it was $11,617,706 
and in 1908 $11,610,224. 

The coal deposits of Washington are the only important ones in 
the Pacific states, and in Washington only, of the Pacific states, is 
there any coking coal. In the Cowlitz Valley an inferior coal was 
found in 1848. The first important coal-mining was near Bellingham 
Bay, in Whatcom county, where coal was discovered in 1852 and 
where 5374 tons were mined in i860. Between 1850 and i860 coal 
was found on the Stilaguamish river (Snohomish county) and on the 
Black river (near Seattle) and in 1863 at Gilman (King county); 
but it was not until between 1880 and 1885, when the Green river 
field in King county and the Roslyn mines in Kittitas county were 
opened, that commercial production became important: the output 
was 3,024,943 tons (valued at $6,690,412) in 1908, when nearly one- 
half (1,414,621 tons) of the total was from Kittitas county and most 
of the remainder from the counties of King (931,643 tons) and 
Pierce (551,678 tons). There are large deposits of glacial and 
residual clays and clay shales throughout the state. 

Serpentine marble with seamed markings has been found in 
Adams and Stevens counties. Granite is found about Puget Sound 
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and in the extreme eastern part of the state; it is largely used ir 
riprap or rough foundations. Sandstone is found especially in th< 
N.W. in Whatcom and San Juan counties; it is used for paving 
blocks. Limestone also is found most plentifully in the north and 

Gold, silver, cqpper, lead and a little iron (almost entirely brown 
ore) are the principal ores of commercial importance found in 
Washington. The total value of gold, silver, copper and lead in 
iqo8 was $378,816 (gold $242,234, silver $47,076, copper $41,188, 
lead $48,318). The largest output of each of these ores in 1908 
was in Stevens county; Ferry, King and Okanogan counties ranked 
next in the output of gold; Okanogan and Ferry counties in the 
output of silver; Okanogan in the output of copper; and King in 
the output of lead. About nine-tenths of the gold was got from 
siliceous ores and about 8 % from placer mines; about two- 
of the silver from dry or siliceous ores, about two-ninths from 
copper ores, and most of the other ninth from lead ores. The nnlv 
lead ore is galena. The copper is mostly a copper glance p 
into chalcopyrite; it is found in fissure veins with gratr"' A 

quantity of zinc (7 tons in 1906) is occasionally produce.. _ p _ 

is found as wolframite in Stevens county near Deer Trail and Bi&sell, 
in Okanogan county near Loomis, in Whatcom county near the inter¬ 
national boundary, and (with some scheelite) at Silver Hill, near 
Spokane Nickel has been found near Keller in Ferry county, and 
molybdenum near Davenport, Lincoln county. There is chromite 
in the black Sands of the sea-coast and the banks of the larger rivers. 
Antimonv deposits were first worked in 1906. Arsenic is found. 

Manufactures —There was remarkable growth in the manufactur¬ 
ing industries of Washington between 1880 and I9°5. due primarily 
to the extraordinary development of its lumber industry. In 1870 
rhe value of lumber products was $1,307,585, and the Territory ranked 
thirty-first among the states and territories in this industry, and in 
1880 the value of the product was $1,734,742; by 1905 the value 
had increased to $49,572,512, and Washington now rc '- J 

The manufacture of planing mill products, including sa_,__ 

and blinds, was an important industry, the products being valued 
in 1905 at $5,173,422. 

Next in commercial importance to lumber and timber products 
are^ flour and grist mill products, valued^in 1905 at $14,663,612. 

(wholesale), $6,251,705 in 1905; malt liquors, $4,471,777; and 
foundry and machine shop products, $3,862,279. 

Transportation and, Commerce .—Puget Sound has ^formed £ 

of the Pacific for the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound transcontinental lines, which 
enter these cities with their own tracks. The Union Pacific andjhe 
Canadian Pacific reach Seattle over the tracks of other ro 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern enter the state 
middle of its eastern boundary at Spokane, which is a 


practically a 
The Norther 




The Northern Pacific, the first of the transcontinental roads to touch 
Pacific north of San Francisco, reaches Seattle with a wide 
tn tbr south, crossing the Columbia river about where it ie 
■ ‘ id ascending the valley of the latter tc 

Northern, runr" 


entered by the Yakima a: 


~ie Cascade Mountains. The Great 
Spokane, crosses the state ii 


road and the Northern Pacific, and paralleling the Great Northern, 
runs the recently constructed Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, 
the westward extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul. The 
~ j- - 1-l 3outh from Tacoma parallel 


Northern Pacific sends a 


with the coast to Portland on the Columbia river, where it meets the 
Southern Pacific and the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company’s 
line (a subsidiary of the Union Pacific), thus affording communica- 

Entering the south-east ^corner of the state, the Oregon Railroad & 

bran’ch 0?”^°“?^Northern) 1 !rat;ng rt thl a miln°i;nr^thi s a ci < ty! 
runs north-westward into British Columbia. The Spokane, Portland 

Columbia Valley f and the Spokane & Inland Empire semis a line 
eastward into Idaho to the C»ur d’Alene country and another 
I through the south-eastern part of the state into Nevada. In 1880 
! the railway mileage was 289 m.; in 1890, 2012-05 ni.; in 1900, 

2 ^Seattl ™ ai^ < Tacoma 1 are^among^^the^our heading ports of the 
United States on the Pacific. Other harbours on Puget Sound of 
commercial importance are Olympia, Everett and Bellingham. 
Port Townsend is the port of entry for Puget Sound. Gray’s 
Harbour, on the western coast, is of importance in lumber traffic. 

Population .—The population in i860 was 11,594; in 1870, 
23,955; i n l88o > 75? 1 16; in 1890, 349,390, an increase within 
the decade of 365*1%; in 19°°, 518,103, an increase of about 
45%. In 1910, according to the U.S. census returns,the total 
population of the state reached 1,141,990. Of the total popula¬ 
tion in 1900, 394,179 were native whites, 111,364 or 21-5% were 
foreign-born, 10,139 (of whom 2531 were not taxed) were Indians, 
5617 were Japanese, 3629 were Chinese, and 2514 were negroes. 
The Indians on reservations in 1909 were chiefly those on Colville 
Reservation (1,297,000 acres unallotted), in the N.E. part of the 
state, and the Yakima Reservation (837,753 acres unallotted), 
in the S. part; they belonged to many small tribes chiefly of 
the Salishan, Athapascan, Chinookan and Shahaptian stocks. 
Of the foreign-born, 18,385 were English-Canadians, 16,686 
Germans, 12,737 Swedes, 10,481 natives of England, 9891 
Norwegians and 7262 Irish. Of the total population 241,388 
■were of foreign parentage (i.e. either one or both parents -were 
foreign-born), and of those having both parents of a given 
nationality 34.490 Were of German, 19,359 of Swedish, 17,456 
of Irish, 16,959 of Norwegian and 16,835 of English parentage. 
The Roman Catholic Church in 1906 had more members than 
any other religious denomination, 74,981 out of the total of 
191,976 in all denominations; there were 31,700 Methodists, 
13,464 Lutherans, 11,316 Baptists, 10,628 Disciples of Christ, 
10,025 Congregationalists and 6780 Protestant Episcopalians. 

Government .—Washington is governed under its original 

amendment may be proposed by either branch of the legislature; 
if approved by two-thirds of the members elected to each branch 
and subsequently, at the next general election, by a majority 
of the people who vote on the question it becomes a part of the 
constitution. Five amendments have been adopted: one in 
1894, one in 1896, one in 1900, one in 1904, and one in 1910. 
Suffrage is conferred upon all adult citizens of the 
United States (including women, 1910) who have lived in the 
state one year, in the county ninety days, and in the city, 
town, ward or precinct thirty days immediately preceding the 
election, and are able to read and speak the English language; 
Indians who are not taxed, idiots, insane persons and convicts 
are debarred. General elections are held biennially, in even- 
numbered years, on the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November, and candidates, except those for the supreme 
court bench and a few local offices, are nominated at a direct 
primary election, held the second Tuesday in. September. 


The governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary o: 

auditor, attorney-general, superintendent of public in;- 

commissioner of public lands are elected for a term of four years; 
and each new administration begins on the second Monday in 
January. The governor’s salary is $6000 a year, which is the 
maximum allowed by the constitution. 

The legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
and the constitution provides that the number of representatives 

the number of senators not more than one-half nor less than one- 
third the number of representatives. Senators are elected by 
single districts for a term of four years, a portion retiring every two 
years; representatives are elected, one, tw'o or three from a district, 
for a term of two years. Regular sessions of the legislature are held 
biennially, in odd-numbered years, and begin on the second Monday 
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WASSAIL—WASTE 


' terms of a will or settlement) “ without impeachment 


Christmas feasting and revelries and particularly to the bowl of 
spiced ale or wine which was a feature of the medieval Christmas. 
One of the earliest references to the wassail-bowl in English 
history is in the description of the reception of King Vortigern 
by Hengist. when Rowena “ came into the king’s presence, 
with a cup of gold tilled with wine in her hand, and making a 
low reverence unto the king said, ‘ Waes hael hlaford Cyning,’ 
which is ‘ Re of health, Lord King.’ ” In a collection of ordinances 
for the regulations of the royal household in Henry VII.’s 
reign, the steward on Twelfth Night was to cry “ wassail ” I 
three times on entering with the bowl, the royal chaplain respond¬ 
ing with a song. Wassailing was as much a custom in the 
monasteries as i*. laymen's houses, the bowl being known as 
poculum Ca/itatis. What was popularly known as wassailing 
was the custom of trimming with ribbons and sprigs of rosemary 


gfully been’ guilty of waste, either voluntary- or permissive, the 
ord shall be entitled to set off the sums due to him in respect 
ch waste, and to have them assessed by arbitration in manner 
ded by the acts of 1900 and 1906. Under the act of 1906 the 


of holly and evergreens, inside which are placed one cr two dolls 
trimmed with ribbons. This cup is borne on a stick by children 
who go from house to house singing Christmas carols. In 
Devonshire and elsewhere it was the custom to wassail the 
orchards on Christmas and New Year’s eve. Pitchers of ale or 
cider were poured over the roots of the trees to the accompani¬ 
ment of a rhyming toast to their healths. 

WASTE (O. Fr. wasl, guasl, gast, gaste; Lat. vastus, vast, 
desolate), a term used in English law in several senses, of which 
four are the most important. (1) “ Waste of a manor ” is that 
part of a manor subject to rights of common, as distinguished 
from the lord’s demesne (see Commons, Manor). (2) “ Year, 
day, and waste ” was a part of the royal prerogative, acknowledged 
by a statute of Edward II., De Fraerogativa Regis. The king 
had the profits of freehold lands of those attainted of felony and 
petit treason, and of fugitives for a year and a day with a right 
of committing waste in sense (3) thereon. After the expiration 
of a year and a day the lands returned to the lord of the fee. 
This species of waste was abolished by the Corruption of Blood 
Act 1814 (see Felony, Treason). (3) The most usual significa- 

freehold estate not of inheritance, or for any lesser interest, 
which substantially alters the permanent character of the thing 
demised (i.) by diminishing its value, (ii.) by increasing the 
burden on it. (iii.) by impairing the evidence of title and thereby 
injuring the “ inheritance ” (West Ham Charity Board v. East 
London W.W., 1900, 1 Ch. 624, 637; cf. Pollock, Law of Torts , 


te of Marlborough (1267) 
nmitting waste liable to 
es, and followed Magna 


e, or be restrained by injunction, in tl 
v stipulation if it is “ ameliorating,” i. 
f the land demised (see Meux v. Coble 
the case of " timber estates " upon whic 
ultivated solely for their produce and tl 
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WATER 



WATER. Strictly speaking, water is the oxide of hydrogen 
which is usually stated to have the formula H 2 0 (see below), 
but in popular use the term is applied to a great variety of 
different substances, all of which agree, however, in being the 
water of the chemist modified differently in the several varieties 
by the nature or proportion of impurities. In all ordinary 
waters, such as are used for primary purposes, the impurities 
amount to very little by weight—as a rule to less than ^th of i %. 

Of all natural stores of water the ocean is by far the most 
abundant, and from it all other water may be said to be derived. 
From the surface of the ocean a continuous stream of vapour 
is rising up into the atmosphere to be recondensed in colder 
regions and precipitated as rain, snow or sleet, &c. Some^ths 
of these precipitates of course return directly to the ocean; 
the rest, falling on land, collects into pools, lakes, rivers, &c., 
or else penetrates into the earth, perhaps to reappear as springs 
or wells. As all the saline components of the ocean are non- 

only with the ordinary atmospheric gases—oxygen, nitrogen 
and carbon dioxide. Rain water also contains perceptible traces 
of ammonia, combined as a rule, at least partly, with the nitric 
acid, which is produced wherever an electric discharge pervades 


the atmosphere. 

Lake waters, as a class, are relatively pure, especially if the 
mountain slopes over which the rain collects into a lake are 
relatively free of soluble components. For example, the water 
of Loch Katrine (Scotland) is almost chemically pure, apart 
from small, hut perceptible, traces of richly carboniferous matter 


taken up from the peat of the surrounding hills, and which 
impart to it a faint brownish hue, while really pure water is 
blue when viewed through a considerable thickness. 

River water varies very much in composition even in the 
same bed, as a river in the course of its journey towards the 
ocean passes from one kind of earth to others; while, compared 
with spring waters, relatively poor in dissolved salts, rivers 
are liable to be contaminated with more or less of suspended 

Spring waters, having been filtered through more or less 
considerable strata of earth, are, as a class, clear of suspended, 
but rich in dissolved, mineral and organic matter, and may also 
contain gases in solution. Of ordinarily occurring minerals 
only a few are perceptibly soluble in water, and of these calcium 
carbonate and sulphate and common salt are most widtly 
diffused. Common salt, however, in its natural occurrence, 
is very much localized; and so it comes that spring and well 
wafers are contaminated chiefly with calcium carbonate and 
sulphate. Of these two salts, however, the former is held in 
solution only by the carbonic acid of the water, as calcium 

atmosphere, even at ordinary temperatures, loses its carbonic 
acid, and the calcium carbonate is precipitated. The stalactites 
( q.v .) which adorn the roofs and sides of certain caverns are 
produced in this manner. Many waters are valuable medicinal 
agents owing to their contained gases and salts (see Mineral 
Waters). 






WATER-DEER—WATERFORD 


i a factory product valued at 
b. The most important manu- 
r (value in 1905. $12,599,736, 
1 States), brass-ware (value in 
total for tbe United States), 
1 watches are made here each 
in 1905, $1,037,666). The 
ated here in 1802 with the 
buttons covered with silver 
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soft ones, a river will be abl 

intermediate hard stratum, ( 
sequently fall. The same wil 
been interrupted by a hard bi 
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tribes. In 1444 the greater part of it was g 
earl of Desmond, and in 1447 it was bestowec 
earl of Shrewsbury, who was created earl of 
county suffered severely during the Desmond 
reign of Eli/.abeth, as well as in the rebellion o: 
the Cromwellian period. There are in tbe coui 
number of banows, duns, cromlechs and sin 
ancient inhabitants. At Ardmore, overlook] 

Ram Head, there is a round tower 95 ft. in hi 
a huge rath and a large number of circula 
Among the old castles special mention may be 
originally erected in 1185, but now in great pi 
modern. The chief ecclesiastical remains are tl 
and nave of the cathedral of Ardmore, where 
oratory were founded by St Declan in the 7th ( 

remains of a chui ch and oratory, and a holy well, 
be made of the existing monastery of Mount M 
of Trappists founded near Cappoquin in 1830, 
of the foreign members of this order from 
both free and boarding, are maintained; and 
of the order at Roscrea (Co. Tipperary). 

WATERFORD, a city, county of a cit; 
borough, seaport, and the chief town of" 

Ireland. Pop. (1901) 26,769. It is finely situ 
bank of the Suir 4 m. above its junction wit] 
the head of the tidal estuary called Waterford 
S.S.W. from Dublin by the Great Southern and 
This is the principal railway serving the city, 

Dublin and from the north-west, besides the t] 

Rosslare, Waterford and Cork. Waterford . 
the terminus of the Dublin and South-Eastern 

via New Ross, and for the Waterford and Trai__,.„ 

the seaside resort of Tramoie, 7 m. S. The Suir is crossed by 
a wooden bridge of thirty-nine arches, and 832 ft. long, con¬ 
necting Waterford with the suburb of Ferrybank. The city is 
built chiefly along the banks of the river, occupying for the most 
part low and level ground except at its western extremity, 
and excepting the quay and the Mall, which connects with the 
southern end of the quay, its internal appearance is hardly of a 
piece with the beauty of its environs. The modern Protestant 
cathedral of the Holy Trinity, generally called Christ Church, 




WATERFORD—WATERHOUSE, J. W. 

ok Tower (139 ft. in height) and I the Gothic cause. Nine years later, in 
there is a depth of 22 ft. of water | secured for Waterhouse the execution 

1868, another competition 
i of the Manchester town- 

At Ferrybank, on the Kilkenny 
hipbuilding yard with patent slip 
uir there is navigation for barges 
vessels to Carrick-on-Suir; by the 
New Ross and thence for barges 
a branch of the Grand Canal; and 
stioge. Tbe shores of the harbour 
ed, studded with country residences 
lich Passage and Duncannon are 
of Waterford. 

tiled Cuan-aa-groith, the haven of 
is named Menapia. It is supposed 

handling of the Gothic manner. The 
rebuilding of part of Caius College, G 
versity work, for Balliol, Oxford, hat 
in 1867. At Caius, out of deference 
ment of the older parts of the colleg 
intentionally mingled with classic 
Pembroke, Cambridge, which followe 
upon as typical specimens of tbe style 
tradition (European rather than Britis 
taste and by adaptation to modcri 
Cambridge, a building of simpler typt 
same period (1870), but has been perio 

same year brought him the 
ambridge, not his first uni- 
I been put into his hands 
to the Renaissance treat- 
e, the Gothic element was 
detail, while Balliol and 
d in 1871, may be looked 
of his mid career—Gothic 
ih) tempered by individual 

dates originally from the 
dically enlarged by further 

it remained one of the principal 
by Strongbow in ii7r. On the 
[I. landed near Waterford, and he 
the people of Munster. It became 

1870 and T871 respectively—Eaton 
marquis, of Westminster, and Heyth: 
latter, a restoration, being of a fairly; 
Minster for Lord Wolverton was begui 

Hall for the duke, then 
rop Hall, Oxfordshire, the 
strict classic type. Iwerne 
1 in 1877. In 1865 Water- 


sent two members to parliament from 1374 to 1885, when the 
number was reduced to one. In 1898 it was constituted one of 
the six county boroughs having separate county councils. 

WATERFORD, a village of Saratoga county, New York, 
U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Hudson river, near the mouth of 
the Mohawk river, and about 10 m. N. of Albany. Top. (1900) 
3146, of whom 474 were foreign-bom; (rpos) 3x34; (1910) 
3245. Waterford is served by the Delaware & Hudson rail¬ 
way, and is at the junction of the Erie and the Champlain 
divisions of the great barge canal connecting Lake Erie and Lake 
Champlain. There was a settlement here probably as early as 
1630, and Waterford was laid out in 1784, and was incorporated 

WATERHOUSE, 79 ALFRED (1830-X905), English architect, 
was born at Liverpool on the 19th of July 1830, and passed his 
professional pupilage under Richard Lane in Manchester. His 
earliest commissions were of a domestic nature, but his position 
as a designer of public buildings was assured as early as 1859 by- 
success in the open competition for the Manchester assize courts. 
This work marked him not only as an adept in the planning of a 
complicated building on a large scale, but also as a champion of 


From 1891 to uyi.2. when he retired, his work was conducted in 

WATERHOUSE, JOHN WILLIAM O847- ), English 

painter, was the son of an artist, by whom he was mainly trained. 
As a figure-painter he shows in his work much imaginative 
power and a very personal style, and his pictures are for tbe 
most part illustrations of classic myths treated with attractive 
fantasy. An able draughtsman and a fine colourist, he must be 
ranked among tbe best artists of tbe British school. He was 






WATER-LILY—WATERLOO CAMPAIGN 


ejected an associate of the Royal Academy in 1885 and acade¬ 
mician in 1805. Four of his paintings, “ Consulting the Oracle,” 
“ St Eulalia,” “ The Lady of Shalott ” and “ The Magic Circle,” 
arc in the National Gallery of British Art. 

See “ J. W. Waterhouse and his Work,” by A. L. Baldry, Studio, 

WATER-LILY, a name somewhat vaguely given to almost 
any floating plant with conspicuous flowers, but applying more 
especially to the species of Nymphasa, Nuphar, and other members 
of the order Nymphaeaceae. These are aquatic plants with 
thick fleshy rootstocks or tubers embedded in the mud, and 
throwing up to the surface circular shield-like leaves, and leafless 
flower-stalks, each terminated by a single flower, often of 
great beauty, and consisting of four or five sepals, and numer¬ 
ous petals gradually passing into the very numerous stamens 
without any definite line of demarcation between them. The 
ovary consists of numerous carpels united together and free, 
or more or less embedded in the top of the flower-stalk. The 
ovary has many cavities with a large number of ovules attached 
to its walls, and is surmounted by a flat stigma of many radiating 
rows as in a poppy. The fruit is berry-like, and the seeds are 
remarkable for having their embryo surrounded by an endosperm- 


discussion as t« the allocation of the order among the dicotyledon; 
or among the monocotyledons, the general balance of opinioi 
being in favour of the former view. The leaf-stalks and flower 
stalks are traversed by longitudinal air-passages, whose dis 
position varies in different species. The species of Nymphae, 
are found in every quarter of the globe. Their flowers rang; 
from white to rose-coloured, yellow and blue. Some expand it 
the evening only, others close soon after noon. Nymphaea albi 
(Castalia alba) is common in some parts of Britain, as is also th 
yellow Nuphar luteum (Nymphaea luted). The seeds and thi 
rhizomes contain an abundance of starch, which renders then 
serviceable in some places for food. 

Of recent years great strides have been made in the culture o 
new varieties of water-lilies in the open air. Many beautifu 


rmine flowers. In many gardens open-air tanks 
ted up with hot-water pipes running through them 
water sufficiently warm in severe weather. The 
er-lily tank in the Royal gardens, Kew, is one of the 
most up-to-date in construction. These coloured 
originated by M. Latour Marliac, of Temple-sur-Lot, 
of the most favoured varieties being cornea, chroma- 

irdy species of Nymphaea now much grown are Candida, 
z. pygmaca and tuberosa, all with white, more or less 
flowers; fiava, yellow, and ipkaerocarpa, rose-carmine, 
tender or hothouse Nymphaeas the following are most 


buildings, a Y.M.C.A. building, and a good public school system, 
including a manual training school. There is a Chautauqua 
park. The river here is 700 to 900 ft. wide; its clear water flows 
over a limestone bed through a rather evenly sloping valley 
in the middle of the city with enough fall to furnish valuable 
water power. The value of the factory product in 1905 was 
$4,693,888. The city is situated in a rich agricultural, dairying 
and poultry-raising region, and is an important shipping point. 
Waterloo was first settled about r846, was laid out in 1854, 
first chartered as a city in 1868, and became a city of the first 


4 guns, determined to reconquer the throne of France. On 
March 1 he landed near Cannes, and proceeded at once to march 
on Paris. He deliberately chose the difficult route over the 
French Alps because he recognized that his opponents would 
neither expect him by this route nor be able to concert combined 
operations in time to thwart him. Events proved the wisdom 
of his choice. His advance to Paris was a series of triumphs, 
his power waxing with every league he covered, and when he 
reached Paris the Bourbons had fled. But he had soon to turn 
his attention to war. His sudden return, far from widening 
the breaches between the allies, had fused them indissolubly 
together, and the four powers bound themselves to put 150,000 
men apiece under arms and to maintain them in the field until 
Napoleon had been utterly crushed. So, from the first, France 
was faced with another war against an affrighted and infuriated 
Europe, a war in which the big battalions would be on the side 
of the Seventh Coalition; and to oppose their vast armies 
Napoleon only had in March the 150,000 men he had taken over 
from Louis XVIII. when the Bourbon hurriedly quitted the 
throne. Of this force the emperor could have drawn together 
some 50,000 men within ten days and struck straight at the 
small allied forces that were in Belgium at the moment. But 
he wisely refrained from taking the immediate offensive. Such 
an act would have proved that he desired, nay provoked a war; 
and further, the engagement of such small forces could lead to 
no decisive results. Napoleon therefore stayed his hand and 
proceeded to hasten forward the organization, almost the creation 
of an army, with which he could confront the coalition. Mean¬ 
while he sought to detach Great Britain and Austria from the 
alliance. But he did not permit his political enterprise to stay 
his military preparations; and, by constant attention 
to the minutest details, by June 1 he had got together ‘ 

an army of 360,000 for the defence of France, one half 2 ™ 
of which was available for field service. In this army 
was comprised his whole means of defence; for he had no allies. 
On his return from Elba it is true that Murat, the king of Naples, 
took his side; but recklessly opening an offensive campaign, 
Murat was beaten at Tolentino (May 2-3), and he found himself 
compelled to fly in disguise to France, where the emperor refused 
him an audience or employment. Herein Napoleon wronged 
France, for he deprived her of the most brilliant cavalry soldier 
of the period. Shorn thus of his single ally, the emperor realized 
that the whole eastern land-frontier of France was open to 
invasion, from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. By the 
end of May he had placed his forces as follows to protect his 

D’Erlon’s I. Corps cantoned between Lille and Valenciennes. 


WATERLOO, a city and the county-seat of Black Hawk 
county, Iowa, U.S.A., on the Cedar river, about 90 m. W. of 
Dubuque and about 275 m. W. of Chicago. Pop. (1890) 6674; 
(1900) 12,580, of whom 1334 were foreign-born; (1910 census) 
26,693. It is served by the Illinois Central (which has large 
construction and repair shops here), the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Chicago Great Western, and the Waterloo, Cedar 
Falls & Northern (from Cedar Falls to Sumner) railways. The 
city has several public parks, a public library (1S79) with two 


Grouchy’s Cavalry Reserve at Guise. 

Marshal Mortier with the Imperial Guard at Paris. 

Rapp with the V. Corps (20,000) near Strassburg. 

18,500 more troops under Suchct, Brune and Lecourbi 
guarded the S.E. frontier from Basel to Nice, and covered Lyons 
8000 men under Clausel and Decaen guarded the Pyrenear 
frontier; whilst Lamarque led ro,ooo men into La Vendee tc 
quell the insurrection in that quarter. In 1815 Napoleon wat 
not supported by a united and unanimous France; the countrj 











on Gosselies was impending. The Iiu^uua mit unv^u num 
the town, hut they managed to effect a roundabout retreat to 
Ligny, where they rallied. Ney pushed on his advance up the 
Brussels road. When he had left for the front, the emperor 
proceeded with Grouchy to reconnoitre the Prussian position at 
Giliy; and handing over the command of the right wing to the 
marshal, whom he ordered to capture Giily, Napoleon returned 
to Charleroi, to hasten the passage of the French army across 
the Samhre and mass it in the gap between the allies. But the 
head of Vandamme’s corps had by this time crossed the river, 
and the emperor ordered it to assist Grouchy. 

What meanwhile were the allies doing? There is no douht 
that, surprised hy the suddenness of the French advance, they 
were caught unprepared. But on the rsth the critical nature of 
the situation dawned on them, and naturally on Blucher first, as 
his headquarters were nearer to the frontier than Wellington’s, 
and Blucher had had previous experience of Napoleon’s powers. 
As soon as the Prussian marshal got the first real warning of 
imminent danger, he ordered (in accordance with the pre¬ 
arranged plan) an immediate concentration of his army on his 
inner flank at Somhreffe. Unfortunately for him the first orders 


the French gauging the weakness of the small force that harred 
their way. The day was now drawing to a close, and Ney 
decided wisely not to push his advance any farther. He was in 
front of a force of unknown strength which appeared resolved 
to stand its ground, his men were tired, and the cannon-thunder 
to his right rear proclaimed clearly that Grouchy had not 
made much headway on the Fleurus road. To push on farther 
might isolate the left wing among a host of allies. He therefore 
halted his command, and, later, made a report to the emperor. 

Meanwhile two long hours had been wasted on the right whilst 
Grouchy and Vandamme deliberated over their plan of action in 
front of the Prussian hrigade at Giliy; and it was not until the 
emperor himself again reached the front, ahout 5.30 P.M., that 
vigour replaced indecision. There was a brief bombardment, 
and then Vandamme’s corps was sent forward with the bayonet 
to drive out the foe. The shock was too great; the Prussians 
gave way immediately and v.-ere chased back into the woods hy 
cavalry. Grouchy now pushed on towards Fleurus, which was 
still held hy Bliicher’s troops, and there the advance came to a 
halt, as the light was failing and the troops exhausted. 
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of selecting the reports which were worth forwarding, sent it 
back, saying that, so far from convincing him that the emperor 
was advancing to give battle, it assured him of the contrary. 
Owing to this officer’s presumptuous folly Grant’s information 
only reached the duke on June 18, too late to be of use. 

The Army of the North on this night was disposed as follows: 
—The left wing stretched from Frasnes back to the Sambre at 
Marchienne and Thuin. Reille’s corps was to the front and was 
covered by the light cavalry of the Guard and Fire’s lancers. 


utralize the other enemy, by holding him at bay. 
riginal plan for the rfith was based on the assump- 
allies, who had been caught napping, would 
risky forward concentration; and he intended 
sh an advanced guard as far as Gembloux, for the 
ing for and warding off Bliicher. To assist this 
eserve would move at first to Fleurus to reinforce 
Id he need assistance in driving back Blucher's 
ce in possession of Sombreffe, the emperor would 
vc westwards and join Ney, who, it was supposed, 
he meantime mastered Quatre Bras. In pursuance 


present, it would have been magnificently placed to co-operate 
with Grouchy in the action of Gilly. Thus each of these 
strategical covering forces was itself protected by an adequate 
tactical advanced guard, to perform the service of local pro¬ 
tection. The centre (or reserve) was meanwhile disposed as 
follows: The Guard was halted between Gilly and Charleroi; 
the emperor’s headquarters being at the latter place. Milhaud’s 
Cuirassier corps and Lobau’s (VI.) corps were south of the Sambre, 
between Charleroi and Jamioulx. In this particular the execu¬ 
tion on June 15 fell short of the original conception, for at night¬ 
fall about one-third of the French army was still on the right 
bank of the river. This, however, signified little, for the emperor 
still occupied a dominant strategical position. 


northward of that place, with a conned ing division at Marbais 
to link him with Grouchy. The centre and left wing together 
would then make a night-march to Brussels. The allies would 
thus be irremediably sundered, and all that remained would 
be to destroy them in detail. Napoleon now awaited further 
information from his wing commanders at Charleroi, where he 
massed the VI. Corps (Lcbau), to save it, if possible, trom a 
harassing countermarch, as it appeared likely that it would 
only be wanted for the march to Brussels. Ney spent the 
morning in ntassing his two corps, and in reconnoitring the 
enemy at Quatre Bras, who, as he was informed, had been rein¬ 
forced. But up till noon he took no serious step to capture the 
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D’Erlon, had on his own initiative ordered the I. Corps to the 
eastward) the general considered he ought to return to the left 
wing, and leaving one division at Wagnelee he withdrew his force. 
The incident was immeasurably unfortunate for the French. 
Had the I. Corps been thrown into the doubtful struggle at 
Quatre Bras, it must have crushed Wellington; had it been used 
at Ligny it would have entailed Bliicher’s annihilation. But 
oscillating between the two fields, it took part in neither. When 
the fighting was over, at io p.m., Ney wrote a short and some¬ 
what one-sided account of the action to Soult. 

On the other flank there had meanwhile been waged the bitterly 
fought battle of Ligny. As Blucher’s dispositions gradually 
Lilly. became clearer the emperor realized that the first 
decisive day of the campaign had actually come, and 
he promptly made arrangements for defeating the Prussian 
army in his front. Blucher, to cover the Namur road, held with 
the I. Corps the villages'of Brye, St Amand and Ligny, whilst 
behind his centre was massed the II. Corps, and on his left was 
placed the III. Corps. Wellington and Billow on arrival would 
act as general reserve. Blucher’s army, as he finally disposed it, 
was quite visible to Napoleon on the bare open slopes which 
it occupied above St Amand and Ligny, the II. Corps being 
especially exposed. The emperor decided to bear down Blucher’s 
centre and right with the corps of Vandamme and Gerard and 
with Girard’s division which he had drawn into his operations, 
containing the Prussian left meanwhile with the squadrons of 
Pajol and Exeltnans, assisted by a few infantry. The Guard and 
Milhaud were in hand at Fleurus. Further, he could order up 
Lobau, and direct Ney to move his rearward corps across and 
form it up behind Bluchcr’s right. W'hen the battle was ripe, he 
would crush the Prussian centre and right between the Guard and 
D’Erlon’s corps. It was a somewhat complicated manoeuvre; 
for he was attempting to outflank his enemy with a corps that he 
had subordinated to Marshal Ney. Much depended on whether 
Ney would grasp the full purport of his orders; in a similar case 
at Bautzen he had failed to do so, and he failed as badly now. 
The usual Napoleonic simplicity was wanting at Ligny, and he 
paid in full for the want. 

It was just after 2-30 p.m. when Napoleon, hearing the sound 
of Ney's cannon to the westward and realizing that Wellington 
was attacked and neutralized, commenced the battle at Ligny. 
Blucher’s force was numerically very superior. The Prussians 
numhered ahout 83,000 men to Napoleon’s 71,000 (including 
Lobau. who only came up at the end of the day). A fierce fight 
was soon raging for the villages. Vandamme and Girard attacked 
S. Amand, whilst Gerard attempted to storm Ligny; on the 
right Grouchy held Thielemann in play, and in the centre near 
Fleurus were the Guard and Milhaud in reserve, close to the 
emperor’s headquarters on the mill. At 3.15 p.m., when the battle 
was in full swing, Napoleon wrote in duplicate to Ney, saying, 
" The fate of France is in your hands,” and ordering the marshal 
to master Quatre Bras and move eastwards to assist at Ligny. 
Immediately afterwards, hearing that Ney had 20,000 men in 
front of him, he sent the " pencil-note ” by General La Bedoyere 
which directed Ney to detach D’Erlon’s corps to Ligny. This, 
as we know, the A.D.C. in a fit of mistaken zeal took upon himself 
to do. Hence the corps appeared too soon, and in the wrong 
direction. But neither order made it sufficiently clear to Ney 
that co-operation at Ligny was the essential, provided that 
Wellington was held fast at Quatre Bras. In other words, Ney 
had merely to hold Wellington with part of the French left wing 
all day, and detach the remainder of his force to co-operate in the 
deathblow at Ligny. This is clear when the first letter to Ney 
is studied with the orders, as it was meanL to be; but Ney in the 
heat of action misread the later instructions. Meanwhile the 
emperor ordered Lobau to bring up his corps at once to Fleurus 
where he could hardly be of great service, whereas had he been 
directed to move on Wagnelee he might have co-operated ill the 
last struggle far more efficiently. The fight for the villages 
continued to rage fiercely and incessantly, each side behaving as if 
its mortal foe was in front. The villages were captured and re¬ 
captured, but generally the French had the better of the fighting, 


for they compelled Blucher to use up more and more of his 
reserves, and prevented the Prussians from breaking through to 
the southward of S. Amand. Eventually the fighting became so 
furious that the troops engaged literally melted away, particu¬ 
larly at Ligny, and the emperor was finally compelled to call 
on his reserve to replenish the troops first engaged. But hardly 
had the Young and Middle Guard marched off to reinforce 
Vandamme and Gerard, when Vandamme sent word that a hostile 
column, over 30,000 strong, was threatening the French left (in 
reality this was D’Erlon’s corps). Vandamme’s exhausted troops 
were unnerved at the sight of this fresh foe, and an incipient 
panic was only quelled by turning guns on the fugitives. It was 
now between 5.30 and 6. The emperor concluded that this 
could not be D’Erlon, because he had arrived too soon and was 
marching in an evidently wrong direction. He at once sent an 
officer to reconnoitre. Meanwhile the reinfoicements which he 
had despatched were most opportune. The Prussians had seized 
the opportunity offered by the slackening of the French attacks 
tu rally and deliver a counterstroke, which was parried, after 
achieving a small measure of success, by the bayonets of the 
Young Guard. It‘was about 6.30 before Napoleon learned that 
the unknown force was actually D’Ellon’s, and somewhat later 
he heard that it had counter-marched and withdrawal westwards. 
Repeated orders sent to the commander of the division left by 
D’Erlon failed to induce him to engage his command decisively, 
and thus Napoleon obtained no direct co-operation from his 
left wing on this, the first decisive day of the campaign. Thus 
relieved about his left, but realizing that D’Erlon had returned 
to Ney, the emperor had perforce to finish the battle single- 
handed. Blucher now delivered a general counterstroke against 
Vandamme. Massing every available man he led the attack in 
person; but he vainly attempted to make ground to the south 
of S. Amand; the exhausted Prussians were overpowered by 
the chasseurs of the Guard and forced to retire in disorder. 
Napoleon’s opportunity to finish the battle had come at last. 
He could at least beat Blucher and render the Prussians unfit 
for any serious operation except retreat on June 17, although 
he could no longer expect to destroy the Prussian army. Lobau’s 
corps, too, was now arriving and forming up on the heights east of 
Fleurus. The artillery of the Guard, therefore, came into action 
above Ligny to prepare Blucher’s centre for assault. Some 
delay was occasioned by a thunderstorm; but, as this passed 
over, the guns opened and the Old Guard and Milhaud’s cuiras¬ 
siers proceeded to form up opposite to Ligny. About 7.45 p.m. 
a crashing salvo of 60 guns gave the signal for a combined assault 
to be delivered by Gerard and the Guard, with Milhaud moving 
on their right flank. Blucher’s worn-out soldiers could not 
withstand the tremendous impact of Napoleon’s choicest troops, 
and the Prussian centre was pierced and broken. But the gallant 
old marshal still had some fresh squadrons in hand, and he 
promptly launched them to stem the French advance. While 
leading one of the charges in person his horse was shot and fell 
under him, but he was rescued and borne in a semi-conscious 
condition from the field. W'ithout doubt, the personal risk t o 
which Blucher exposed himself at this crisis was far too great; 
for it was essential that the command of the Prussian army 
should remain vested in a chief who would loyally keep in touch 
and act entirely in concert with his colleague. In this way only 
could the allies hope to obtain a decisive success against Napoleon. 
By 9 p.m. the main battle was over, and everywhere the French 
pushed resistlessly forward. Napoleon was master of Blucher’s 
battlefield, and the healen Prussians had retired to the north of 
the Namur-Nivclles road. Under the circumstances, the late 
hour, the failing light and the lack of information as to events 
on the left wing, immediate pursuit was out of the question. 

The execution had again fallen short of the conception; 
Blucher though beaten was not destroyed, nor was his line with 
Wellington cut. If the Prussians now retired northwards, 
parallel to the direction which Wellington would follow perforce 
on the morrow, the chance of co-operating in a decisive battle 
would still remain to the allies; and Gneisenau’s order issued 
hy moonlight, directing the retreat on Tilly and Wavre. went 
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WATER MOTORS 


WATER MOTORS. The subject of hydraulic transmissic 
power is treated generally under Power Transmissic 
lyiraulic ), and the present article is confined to water motor 
Hydraulic Lifts .—The direct-acting lift is perhaps the simple 
all machines using pressure-water, but as the height of tl 


ind elsewhere, hydraulic passenger lifts on a large seal 
brought into use for conveying passengers up and dov 
street level to the underground stations. 

Direct-acting Water Motors .—Owing to the difficulty 
at durable motor with a simple and trustworthy met 
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It was not until the formation of the London Water Polo 
League in 1889 that the game was specially catered for, but a 
form of it had previously been known and played in several 
parts o( England and Scotland. In 1870 the old London Swim¬ 
ming Association, the forerunner of the present Amateur 
Swimming Association, appointed a rommittee to draw up rules 
for a game of “ Football in the water,” but no report of that 

handball mauhes were placed in the sea off Bournemouth by 
members of the Bournemouth Premier Rowing Club, and in 1877 

Bon Accord Club in the river Dee, and a year prior tc that 
some rules had been drawn up for the Aberdeen Club. The game 
at length found its way to the Midlands, and led to the foundation 
of the Midland Aquatic Football Association, whose rules were 
somewhat similar to those in vogue in America, where goals 
are scored by placing the ball in a marked-out space called I 
“ goal.” In 1883 Birmingham Leander played All England at j 
Portsmouth; in 1885 the Amateur Swimming Association took | 


imposed upon, riparian proprietors, in addition to those falling 
under the head of fishery or navigation. In these matters 
English law is in substantial accordance with the law of other 
countries, most of the rules being deduced from Roman law. 
Perhaps the main difference is that running water is in Roman 
law a res communis, like the air and the sea. In England, 
owing to the greater value of river water for manufacturing 

even though it may be used for navigation. The effect of this 
difference is that certain rights, public in Roman law, such as 
mooring and unloading cargo, bathing, drying nets, fishing for 
oysters, digging for sand, towing, &c., are only acquirable by 
prescription or custom in England. By Roman law, a hut might 
lawfully be built on the shore of the sea or of a tidal river; in 
England such a building would be a mere trespass. Preaching 
on the foreshore is not legal unless by custom or prescription 
' (Llandudno Urban Council v. Woods, 1899, 2 Ch. 705). Nor 
may a fisherman who dredges for oysters appropriate a part of 
the foreshore for storing them ( Truro Corporation v. Rowe, 1902, 
2 K.B. 709). 


championship, this 1 
Then came the four 
through whose age 

arranged. The first 


g won the first year by Burton-on-Trent. 
don of the London Water Polo League, 
county associations came into being, 
were played, and international games 
unty matches were played in 1890, and 
the same year, the game being between 
England and Scotland at Kensington Baths on 28th July. 
England was beaten by four fgials to none, but the outcome of 
the match was the cementing of friendly relations between the 
English and Scottish associations, and the gradual spread of 
the game, until the English, Irish, Scottish and Welsh associa¬ 
tions joined together and formed an international board, without 
whose sanctionnoneof the rules of the game can now be altered. 
Oxford and Cambridge met for the first time in 1891, and since 


5 Blues’ 

swimming and water polo a “ half blue.” The game has become 
popular in many European countries, and friendly matches 
between English and continental clubs are frequently played. 
It has also extended to Egypt. India and Australia, in which 
countries the British rules have been adopted. 

See the Amateur Swimming Association's Handbook for rules of 


WATER RIGHTS. By the law of England the property in 
the bed and water of a tidal river, as high as the tide ebbs and 
flows at a medium spring tide, is presumed to be in the crown 
or as a franchise in a grantee of the crown, such as the lord of 
a manor, or a district council, and to be extra-parochial. The 
bed and water of a non-tidal river are presumed to belong to 
the person through whose land it flows, or, if it divide two 
properties, to the riparian proprietors, the rights of each extend¬ 
ing to midstream (ad medium fihim aquae). In order to give 
riparian rights, the river must flow in a defined channel, or at 
least above ground. The diminution of underground water 
collected by percolation, even though malicious, does not give 
a cause of action to the owner of the land in which it collects, 
it being merely damnum sine injuria, though he is entitled to 
have it unpolluted unless a right of pollution be gained against 
him by prescription. The right to draw water from another’s 
well is an easement, not a profit i prendre, and is therefore 
claimable by custom. As a general rule a riparian proprietor, 
whether on a tidal or a non-tidal river, has full rights of user 
of his property. Most of the statute law will be found in the 
Sea Fisheries Acts 1843 to 1891, and the Salmon and Freshwater 
Fisheries Acts 1861 to 18S6. In certain cases the rights of the 
riparian proprietors are subject to the intervening rights of other 
persons. These rights vary according as the river is navigable 
or not, or tidal or not. For instance, all the riparian proprietors 
might combine to divert a non-navigable river, though one 
alone could not do so as against the others, but no combination 
of riparian proprietors could defeat the right of the public to 
have a navigable river maintained undiverted. We shall here 
consider shnrtlv the rights enjoyed by. and the limitations 
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to water cattle, &c. In some cases the validity of 
istoms has been recognized by the legislature. The 
lands adjoining tidal waters for the purpose of watch- 
ling herrings, pilchards and other sea-fish was con- 
tierinen of Somerset, Devon and Cornwall by i Jac. I. 
sand on the shore of tidal waters for use as manure 
Devon and Cornwall by 
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Pollution Act) 
local riparian 
right to enter c 
ing for and la 
finned to the fi 

on tie land was granted to the inhabitants of Devon 
7 Jac. I. c. 18. The public right of taking or killing rabbits in the day¬ 
time on any sea bank or river bank in the county of Lincoln, so far 
as the tide extends, or within one furlong of such bank, was preserved 
by the Larceny Act 1881. It should be noticed that rights of the 
public may be subject to private rights. Where the river is navi¬ 
gable, although the right of navigation is common to the subjects of 
the realm, it may be connected with a right to exclusive access to 
riparian land, the invasion of which may form the ground for legal 
proceedings by the riparian proprietor (see Lyon v. The Fishmongers* 
Company, 1876, I A.C. 662). There is no common-law right of 
support by subterranean water. A grant of land passes all water¬ 
courses, unless reserved to the grantor. 

A freshwater lake appears to be governed by the same law as a 
non-tidal river, surface water being pan. soli. The preponderance of 
authority is in favour of the right of the rt,nari!,n 
the crown. Most of the law will be fi 
1878, 3 A.C. 6|8. 

Unlawful and malicious injury to sea and river banks, to 
sluices, flood-gates, mill-dams, &c., or poisoning fish, 
under the Malicious Damage Act 1861. 

Ferry is a franchise created by grant or prescription. When 
created it is a highway of a special description, a monopoly to be 
used only for the public advantage, so that the toll levied must be | 
reasonable. The grantee may have an action or an injunction for, 
infringement of his rights by competition unless the infringement 
be by act of parliament. In Ifopkins v. G.N. Ry. Co., 1877, 2 
Q.B.D. 224 (followed in Dibden v. Skirrow, 1907, 1 Ch. 437), it was 
held that the owner of a ferry cannot maintain an action for loss of 
traffic caused by a new' bridge or ferry made to provide for new traffic. 
Many ferries are now regulated by local acts. 

Weir, the gurges of Domesday, the kidellus of Magna Carta, as 
appurtenant to a fishery, is a nuisance at common law unless granted 
by the crown before 1272. From the etymology of kidellus the weir 
was probably at first of wicker, later of timber or stone. The owner 
of a several fishery in tidal waters cannot maintain his claim to a weir 
unless he can show a title going back to Magna Carta. In private 
waters he must claim by grant or prescription. Numerous fishery 
acts from 25 Edw. III. st. 4, c. 4 deal with weirs, especially with regard 
to salmon fishery. An interesting case is Hanbury v. Jenkins, 1901, 
2 Ch. 401, where it was held that a grant of 44 wears ” in the Usk by 
Henry VIII. in 1516 passed the bed of the river as well as the right 
of fishing. 

Mill may be erected by any one, subject to local regulations and 
to his detaining the water no longer than is reasonably necessary for 
the working of the wheel. But if a dam be put across running water, 
the erection of it can only be justified by grant or prescriptipn, or (in 
a manor) by manorial custom. On navigable rivers it must have 
existed before 1272. The owner of it cannot pen up the water 
permanently so as to make a pond of it. 

Bathing .—The reported cases affect only sea-bathing, but Hall 


:o place bathing-ma 


1 mon-law right to 1 
1 the shore. Pre- 

—-- j ——.. „ .—...1., whether the fore¬ 

shore is the property of the crown or of a private owner (Brmckman 
v. Malley, 1904, 2 Ch. 313). Bathing in the sea or in rivers is now 
often regulated by the by-laws of a local authority. 

Scotland .—The law of Scotland is in general accordance with that 
of England. One of the principal differences is that in Scotland, 
if a charter state that the sea is the boundary of a grant, the 
foreshore is included in the grant, subject to the burden of crown 
rights for public purposes. Persons engaged in the herring fishery 
off the coast of Scotland have, by II Geo. III. c. 31, the right to use 
the shore for 100 yds. from high-water mark for landing and drying 
nets, erecting huts and curing fish. By the Army Act 1881, s. 143, 
soldiers on tne march in Scotland pay only half toll at ferries. The 
right of ferry is one of the regalia tninora acquirable by prescriptive 
possession on a charter of barony. Sea-greens are private property. 
The right to take seaweed from another’s foreshore may be prescribed 
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In Ireland the law is in general accordance with that of England. 
In R.^v. Clinton, LR. 4C.L. 6, the Irish court went perhaps beyond 


any English precedent in holding ths 


Iding that to carry away 

-.-ceny. The Rivers Pollul 

s re-enacted for Ireland by the similar act of 1893. 

[n the United States the common law of England was originally 1 
s law, the state succeeding to the right of the crown. This was 
doubt sufficient in the thirteen original states, which are not 
versed by rivers of the largest size, but was not generally followed 
en it ‘became obvious that new conditions, unknown in England, 


is (Genesee Chief v. Fitzhugh, 12 How a 




authorize dams. But if 1 

>main is exercised to a greatei 
julsory acquisition of < sites f«r 1 


n the Mississippi. 

— ...— .ing districts, the 

tion has had to be altered, and what was 
:aned tne " And Kegion Doctrine ” was gradually established. By 
t the first user of water has a right by priority of occupation if he 
give notice to the public of au intention to appropriate, provided 
:hat he be competent to hold land. 

Authorities. —Hall’s Essay on the Rights of the Crown on the Sea- 
Shore (1830) has been re-edited in 1875 and 1888. See also S. A. 
ind H. S. Moore, History and Law of Fisheries (1903). Among 
American authorities are the works of Angell, Gould and Pomeroy, 
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WATER-SCORPION, an aquatic hemipterous insect of the 
family Nepidae, so called from its superficial resemblance to a 
scorpion, which is due to the modification of the legs of the 
anterior pair for prehension, and to the presence of a long 
slender process, simulating a tail, at the posterior end of the 
abdomen. The common British species {Nepa cinerea) lives 
in ponds and stagnant water, and feeds upon aquatic animal 
organisms principally of the insect kind. Respiration in the 
adult is effected hy means of the caudal process, which consists 
of a pair of half-tuhes capable of heing locked together to form 
a siphon hy means of which air is conducted to the tracheae 
at the apex of the abdomen when the tip of the tube is thrust 
above the surface of the water. In immature forms the siphon 
is undeveloped and breathing takes place through six pairs of 
abdominal spiracles. The eggs, laid in the stems of plants, 
are supplied with seven filamentous processes which float freely 
in the water. 

In Nepa the body is broad and flat-, but in an allied water-bug, 
Ranatra, which contains a single British species (R. linearis), it is 
long and narrow, while the legs are very slender and elongate. 
Certain exotic members of this group, sometimes erroneously 
referred to the Nepidae, but really forming a special family, Belo- 
stomidae, are of large size, a South American species, Belostoma 
grande, reaching a length of between 4 and 5 in. 

WATERSHED, in physical geography, the line separating the 
headslreams tributary to two different river-systems or basins. 
Alternative terms are “ water-parting ” and “ divide.” The 
crest of a mountain ridge forms the most clearly marked water¬ 
shed; in a plain country of gentle slope (e.g. the central plain of 
Ireland) the watershed is often difficult to trace, as the head¬ 
waters of two different river systems may merge in marshes or 
lakes at the highest levels. In a mountainous country, where 
two streams, flowing in opposite directions but having their 
sources adjacent, are both gradually eroding or cutting back 
the land at their heads, a pass is formed. In such cases, where 
one stream erodes faster than the other, the stronger may 
ultimately “ behead ” the weaker, and “ capture ” some of its 
waters, whose flow is diverted from one basin to another. 

WATERSPOUT, a local vorticular storm occurring over a 
water-surface, and in origin and form similar to a tornado (q.v.) 
over the land. A whirling, funnel-shaped cloud, first observed 
as a pendant from the mass of storm-cloud above, seems to 
grow downwards, tapering, towards the water-surface, which is 
violently agitated, and finally (when the spout is fully developed) 
appears to be drawn up to meet the cloud from above. This 
appearance is deceptive, as the bulk of the water carried along 
by the whirling spout is condensed from the atmosphere, and, 
even when the spout is formed over a salt-water surface, is 
found to be fresh. Waterspouts occur most frequently over 
the warm seas of the tropics, but they are not confined to the 
warmer tropical seasons, or even to low latitudes. 
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Where in this article the term “ evaporation ” is used alone, 
it is to be understood to include absorption by vegetation. 
Of the total quantity of rainfall a very variable pro- sraam- 
portion is rapidly absorbed or re-evaporated. Thus tkw anrf" 
in the western mountain districts of Great Britain, absorp- 
largely composed of nearly impermeable rocks more tIoa ‘ 
or less covered with pasture and moorland, the water evaporated 
and absorbed by vegetation is from 13 to 15 in. out of a rainfall 
of 80 in., or from 16 to 19%, and is nearly constant down to 
about 60 in., where the proportion of loss is therefore from 22 
to 25%. The Severn down to Worcester, draining 1,256,000 acres 
of generally flatter land largely of the same lithological character, 
gave in the dry season from the 1st of July 1887 to the 30th 
of June 1888 a loss of 17-93 in. upon a rainfall of 27-34 in. or 
about 66%; while in the wet season, 1st of July 1882 to the 
30th of Jude 1883, the loss was 21-09 in. upon a rainfall of 
43-26 in., or only 49%. Upon the Thames basin down to 
Teddington, having an.area of 2,353,000 acres, the loss in the 
dry season from the 1st of July 1890 to the 30th of June 1891 
was 17-22 in. out of a rainfall of 21-62 in., or 79%; while in 
the wet season, 1st of July 1888 to the 30th of June 1889, it was 
18-96 out of 29-22 in., or only 65%. In the eastern counties 
the rainfall is lower and the evaporation approximately the 
same as upon the Thames area, so that the percentage of loss 
is greater. But these are merely broad examples and averages 
of many still greater variations over smaller areas. They show 
generally that, as the rainfall increases on any given area evapora¬ 
tion increases, but not in the same proportion. Again, the loss 
from a given rainfall depends greatly upon the previous season. 
An inch falling in a single day on a saturated mountain area 
will nearly all reach the rivers, but if it falls during a drought 
seven-eighths may be lost so far as the period of the drought 









le hitherto assumed uniform rate of demand is maintained. But, as 
bove stated, the cime-distribution of demand is never quite uniform, 
he particular drought shown on the diagram is the result of an 
teeptionally early deficiency of rainfalljivhich.m conjunction with 

•ying condition. Tbe reservoir begins to fall at the end of February, 


line a a of uniform demand, so that the excess of demand, represented 
by the slope from June to September, is balanced by the deficiency of 
demand, represented by the flatter slope in the first five months, 
except as regards the small quantity b e near the end of February, 
which, not having been drawn off duringjanuary and February, must 
overflow before the end of February. To avoid this loss the ll % is 
in this case to be increased by the small quantity b e determined by 
examination of the variation of the actual from a constant demand. 
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of the main well in depth or diameter, or by boreholes or adits. 
No rule as- to the adoption of any one of these courses can be 
laid down, nor is it possible, -without examination of each 
particular case, to decide whether it is better to attempt to 
increase the yield of the well or to construct an additional well 
some distance away. By lowering the head of water in any 
well which draws its supply from porous rock, the yield is always 
temporarily increased. Every well has its own particular level 
of water while steady pumping at a given rate is going on, and 
if that level is lowered by harder pumping, it may take months, 
or even years, for the water in the interstices of the rock to 

yield after such lowering will always be less than the quantity 
capable of being pumped shortly after the change. We have 
hitherto supposed the pumps for drawing the water to have been 
placed in the well at such a level as to be accessible, while the 
suction pipe only is below water. Pumps, however, 
boreholes ma >' he ( anfi have heen ) P' ac ed deep down in boreholes, 
so that water may be pumped from much greater 
depihe. By this means the head of pressure in the boreholes 
tending to hold the water back in the rock is reduced, and the 
supply consequently increased; but when the cost of main¬ 
tenance is included, the increased supply from the adoption of 
this method rarely justifies expectations. When the water has 
been drawn down by pumping to a lower level its passage 
through the sandstone or chalk in the neighbourhood of the 
borehole is further resisted by the smaller length of borehole 
below the water; and there are many instances in which repeated 
lowering and increased pumping, both from wells and boreholes, 
have had the result of reducing the water available, after a few 
years, nearly to the original quantity. One other method—the 
use of the so-called “ air-lift ” —should be mentioned. 
This ingenious device originated in America. The 
object attained by the air-lift is precisely the same as that 
attained by putting a pump some distance down a borehole; 
but instead of the head being reduced by means of the pump, 
it is reduced by mixing the water with air. A pipe is passed 
down the borehole to the desired depth, and connected with 

work, the air is caused to issue from the lower end of the pipe 
and to mix in fine bubbles with the rising column of water, 
sometimes several hundred feet in height. The weight of the 
column of water, or rather of water and air mixed, is thus greatly 
reduced. The method will therefore always increase the yield 
for the time, and it may do so permanently, though to a very 
much smaller extent than at first; but its economy must always 

In considering the principles of well supplies it is important 
to bear the following facts in mind. The crust of the earth, so 
far as it is permeable and above the sea-level, receives from 
rainfall its supply of fresh water. That supply, so far as it is 

streams or rivers, or sinks into the ground. If the strata were 
uniformly porous the water would lie in the rock at different 
depths below the surface according to the previous quantity 
and distribution of the rainfall. It would slowly, but constantly, 
percolate downwards and towards the Sea, and would ooze out 
at or below the sea-level, rarely regaining the earth’s surface 
earlier except in deep valleys. Precisely the same thing happens 
in the actual crust of the earth, except that, in the formations 
usually met with, the strata are so irregularly permeable that 
no such uniform percolation occurs, and most of the water, 
instead of oozing out near the sea-level, meets with obstructions 
which cause it to issue, sometimes below the sea-level and 
sometimes above it, in the form of concentrated springs. 
After prolonged and heavy rainfall the upper boundary of the 
sub-soil water is, except in high ground, nearly coincident with 
the surface. After prolonged droughts it still retains more or 
less the same figure as the surface, but at lower depths and 
always with less pronounced differences of level. 

Sedimentary rocks, formed below the sea or salt lagoons, 
must originally have contained salt water in their interstices. 


On the upheaval of such rocks above the sea-level, fresh water 
from rainfall began to flow over their exposed surfaces, and, 

interstices upon the salt water. The weight of the water 
original salt water above the sea-level, and of the fresh below 
water so superimposed upon it, caused an overflow 
towards the sea. A hill, as it were, of fresh water rested in the 
interstices of the rock upon the salt water, and continuing to 
press downwards, forced out the salt water even below the level 
of the sea. Subject to the rock being porous this process would 
be continued until the greater column of the lighter fresh water 
balanced the smaller head of sea water. It would conceivably 
take but a small fraction of the period that has in most cases 
elapsed since such upheavals occurred for the salt water to be 
thus displaced by fresh water, and for the condition to be 
attained as regards saturation with fresh water, in which with 
few exceptions we now find the porous portions of the earth’s 
crust wherever the rainfall exceeds the. evaporation. There 
are cases, however, as in the valley of the Jordan, where the 
ground is actually below the sea-level, and where, as the total 
evaporation is equal to or exceeds the rainfall, the lake surfaces 
also are below the sea-level. Thus, if there is any percolation 
between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea, it must be towards 
the latter. There are cases also where sedimentary rocks, 
formed below the sea or salt lagoons, are almost impermeable: 
thus the salt deposited in parts of the Upper Keuper of the New 
Red Sandstone, is protected by the red marls of the formation, 
and has never been washed out. It is now worked as an im¬ 
portant industry in Cheshire. 

Perhaps the most instructive cases of nearly uniform percola¬ 
tion in nature are those which occur in some islands or peninsulas 
formed wholly of sea sand. Here water is maintained 
above the sea-level by the annual rainfall, and may good, 
be drawn off by wells or borings. On such an island, 
in the centre of which a borehole is put down, brackish water 
may be reached far below the sea-level; the salt Water forming 
a saucer, as it were, in which the fresh water lies. Such a salt¬ 
water saucer of fresh water is maintained full to overflowing 
by the rainfall, and owing to the frictional resistance of the sand 
and to capillary action and the fact that a given column of 
fresh water is balanced by a shorter column of sea water, the 
fresh water never sinks to the mean sea-level unless artificially 

Although such uniformly permeable sand is rarely met with in 
Let the irregular thick line in fig. 5 be the section of a circular island 
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water-filled interstices, and the percolation, will be correspondingly 
checked. Hence the extreme importance in high dams with clay 
cores of loading the clay well for some time before water pressure is 
brought against it. If this is done, the largest possible quantity of 
clay will be slowly but surely forced into any space, and, bein^pre- 

more water. The percolation will then be very small, and the risk 
on either side of the puddle wall are merely to support the puddle and 


the sand. Thus the permeable vein grows vertically rather than 
sheet traversing the puddlewall^often diagonally in plan, andhaving 

height uf 30 or ft., and only arrested in its upward growth by the 

The settlement oP the plastic clay above the eroded portion soon 
produces a surface depression at the top of the embankment over or 
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That is to say, for such a monolith to be on the point of overturning 
under the horizontal pressure due to the full depth of water, its base 
must be equal to that depth divided by the square root of twice the 
density of the monolith. For a density of 2*5 the base would there¬ 
fore be 44-7 % of the height. 

We have now to consider what are the necessary factors of safety, 
and the modes of their application. In the first place, it is out of 


maximum intensity of pressure or the centre 
case may be, is brought within the prescribed li] 
profile is of the kind shown in fig. 14. 

Having thus determined the outer profile ur 
hitherto assumed, it must be similarly ascertaii 
face is everywhere cap- 

a: 
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From the rock bed is 


ce of the employment of the arch principle. 

_ _ - _ .. i. The length of the chord o/the are 

ross, the valley is about 250 ft. and the radius 335 ft. The dam was 
gun in 1883, with a base 20 ft. thick, narrowing to 13 ft. at a height 
16 ft. The cost of this thickness being regarded as too great, it 
is abruptly reduced to 8 ft. 6 in., and for the remaining 48 ft. it 
is tapered up to a final width of about 3 ft. The masonry is de- 
ribed by Mr Schuyler as " a rough uncut granite ashlar, with a 


isonry wbicb occurred at first is 


: 1885, and the slight 


In New South Wales 


nee to water pressure, have 
comparatively small cost to 
. The depth of water varies 
- L: cally ( ov~‘“- 


ueen constructed in narrow gorges at 
mpound water for the use of villages ... _. r .. 

;roin 18 ft. to 76 ft. and five of them have cracked-.. B 

ipparently to the impossibility of the base of the dam partaking of 
:he changes of curvature induced by changes of temperature and of 
noisture in the upper parts. It is 


Futures. examination of one a _ however, namely, the bursting 
in 1895 of the Bouzey dam, near Epinal, in France, by which man^r 

only instance in which a masonry dam has slipped 
>usly enough there is^ever^ 
catastrophe the dam 
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Yet the hilly parts of tbe last-named country are rich in magni¬ 
ficent sites at sufficient altitudes for the supply of any parts by 
gravitation, and capable, if properly laid out, of affording a 
volume of water, throughout the driest seasons, far in excess 
of the probable demand for a long future. Many of the great 
towns had already secured such sites within moderate distances, 
and had constructed reservoirs of considerable size, when, in 
1879, 1S80 and 1892 respectively, Manchester, Liverpool and 
Birmingham obtained statutory powers to draw water from 
relatively great distances, viz. from Thirlmere in Cumberland, 
in the case of Manchester; from the river Vyrnwy, Montgomery¬ 
shire, a tributary of the Severn, in the case of Liverpool; and 
from the rivers Elan and Claerwen in Radnorshire, tributaries 
of the Wye, in the case of Birmingham Lake Vyrnwy, com¬ 
pleted in 1889, includes a reservoir which is still by far the 

Thio reservoir 5 is situated in a true Glacial lake-basin, and having 

. . as Lake PI Vynvwy. It is 825 ft. above the sea, has an 

^ aJce area of 1121 acres, an available capacity exceeding 12,000 

Vyrawy. m iiljon gallons, and a^length of nearly 5^m. Its position 

Plate L show respectively the portion of the valley visible from the 

completion of the work. Before the valves in the dam were closed, 
the village of^Llanwddyn, the parish church, and many farmsteads 

adjoining it. The fact that this valley is a post-Glacial lake-basin 
was attested by the borings and excavations made for the founda- 
- r ^'ie dam. The trench in which the masonry was founded 


covered an ar 




n determined b; 


__a depth of 50 to 60 ft. from the surface, was found the 

rock bar of the post-Glacial lake; at points farther up the valley, 
borings nearly 100 ft. deep had failed to reaeh the rock. The Glacial 
striae, and the dislocated rocks—moved a few inches or feet from 
their places, and others, at greater distances, turned over, and 
beginning to assume the sub-angular form of Glacial boulders—were 
found precisely as the glacier, receding from the bar, and giving place 
to the ancient lake, had left them, covered and preserved by sand and 
gravel washed from the terminal morain. Later eame the alluvial 
silting-up. Slowly, but surely, the deltas of the tributary streams 
advanced into the lake, floods deposited their burdens of detritus in 
the deeper places, the lake shallowed and shrank and in its turn 
yielded to the winding river of an alluvial strath, covered with peat, 
reeds and alders, and still liable to floods. It is interesting to record 
that during the construction of the works the implements of Neolithic 
man were found, near the margin of the modern lake, below the peat, 
and above the alluvial clay on which it rested. Several of the reser¬ 
voir sites in Wales, shown by shaded lines in fig. 20, are in all prob¬ 
ability similar post-Glacial lake-basins, and in the course of time 

vided with well-proportioned watersheds and rainfall, and being 
nearly all more than 500 ft. above the sea, may be made available for 
the supply ofjpure water by gravitation to^any gart of England. 

construction of six reservoins on the rivers Elan and Claerwen, also 
shown in fig. 20, but the sites of these reservoirs are long narrow 
valleys, not lake-basins. The three resenroirs on the Elan were 
completed in 1904. Their joint capacity is 11,320 million gallons, 
and this will be increased to about 18,000 millions when the remain- 

Of natural lakes in Great Britain raised above their ordinaiy levels 
that the upper portions may be utilized as reservoirs, Loch Katrine 
supplying Glasgow is well known. Whitehaven is similarly supplied 
from Ennerdale, and in the year 1894 Thirlmere in Cumberland was 
brought into use, as already mentioned, for the supply of Manchester. 
The corporation have statutory power to raise the lake 50 ft., at 
which level it will have an available capacity of about 8000 million 
gallons; to secure this a masons dam has been constructed, though 
the lake is at present worked at a lower level. 

It is obvious that the water of a reservoir must never be allowed 
to rise above a certain prescribed height at which the works will be 
perfectly safe. In all reservoirs impounding the natural 
Overflow. of a gtreanif th i s involves the use of an overflow. 
Where the dam is of masonry it may be used as a weir; but where 
earthwork is employed, the overflow, commonly known in such a 
case as the H bye-wash,” should be an entirely independent work, 
consisting of a low weir of sufficient length to prevent an unsafe rire 
of the water level, and of a narrow ehannel capable of easily carrying 
away any water tha t passes over the weir. The absence of one or both 
of these conditions has led to the failure of many dams. 


__" cloud-bursts,” rarely 01 _ 

exceed*? me rate 01 anout 300 cub. ft. per second per 1000 acres, or 
1509 times the minimum drjr weather flow, taken as one-fifth of a 

with a possible maximum of 400 cub. ft. at much more distant 
intervals, a proper factor of safety will be allowed. But when a 
reservoir is placed upon a smaller area the conditions are materially 
changed. The rainfall which produces, as the average of all the 
tributaries in the larger area, 300 cub. ft. per second per 1000 acres, 
is made up of groups of rainfall of very varying intensity, falling 
upon different portions of that area, so that upon any section of it the 
intensity of discharge may be much greater. 

The height to which the water k permitted to rise above the sill 
of the overflow depends upon the height of the embankment above 
that level (in the United Kingdom commonly 6 or 7 ft.), and this 
again should be governed by the height of possible waves. In open 
places that height is «eldom more than about one and a half times the 
square root of the “ fetch ” or greatest distance in nautical miles 
from which the wave has travelled to the point in question; but in 
narrow reaches or lakes it is relatively higher. In lengths not ex¬ 
ceeding about 2 m., twice this height may be reached, giving for a 
2-mile " fetch ” about 3I ft., or if ft. above the mean level. Above 
this again, the height of the wave should be allowed for “ wash,” 
making the embankment in such a case not less than 5^ ft. above the 
highest water-level. If, then, we determine that the depth of over¬ 
flow shall not exceed 1? ft., we arrive at 6f ft. as sufficient for the 
height of the embankment above the sill of the overflow. Obviously 
we may shorten the sill at the cost of extra height of embankment, but 
is rarely wise to do so. 

vertical section raised a foot or more above the waste-water course, 

ength, about 6 cub. ft. per second. Thus, i f the drainage area 
eeds 5000 acres, and we provide for the passage of 300 cub. ft. 
second per 1000 acres, such a weir will be 50 ft. long for every 
. __0 acres. But, as smaller areas are approached, the excessive local 
rainfalls of short duration must be provided for, and beyond thes-e 
extraordinarily heavy discharges generally over and gone 

__ —ty exact records can be made; hence wc know very little 

of them beyond the bare fact that from 1000 aeres the discharge may 
rise to two or three times 300 cub. ft. per second per 1000 acres. In 
ience at least one case has occurred where, from a 

..1300 acres, the rate per 1000 was for a short time 

certainly not less than 1000 cub. ft. per second. Nothing but long 
observation and experience can help the hydraulic engineer to judge 
" e configuration of the ground favourable to such phenomena. 
_ ..Ay necessary, however, to provide for these exceptional dis¬ 
charges during very short periods, so that the rise in the water-level 
of the reservoir may be taken into consideration; but subject to this, 
provision ipust be made at the bye-wash for preventing such a flood, 
however rare, from filling the reservoir to a dangerous height. 

From the overflow sill the bye-wash channel may be gradually 
narrowed as the crest of the emhankment is passed, the water 
being prevented from attaining undue velocity by steps of heavy 
masonry, or, where the gradient is not very steep, by irregularly set 


Purification 

When surface waters began to be used for potable purposes, 
some mode of arresting suspended matter, whether living 
or dead, became necessary. In many cases gauze 
strainers were at first employed, and, as an improve- 
ment upon or addition to these, the water was caused 
to pass through a bed of gravel or sand, which, like the gauze, 

further improved, by sorting tbe sand and gravel, and using the 
fine sand only at the surface, better clarification of the water 
was obtained; but chemical analysis indicated, or was at the 
time thought to indicate, that that improvement was practically 
confined to clarification, as the dissolved impurities in the water 
were certainly very little changed. Hence such filter beds, as 
they were even then called, were regarded as a luxury rather 
than as a necessity, and it was never suspected that, notwith¬ 
standing the absence of chemical improvement in the water, 
changes did take place of a most important kind. Following 
upon Dr Koch’s discovery of a method of isolating bacteria, and 
of making approximate determinations of their number in 
any volume of water, a most remarkable diminution in the 
number of microbes contained in sand-filtered water was 
observed; and it is now well known that when a properly 
constructed sand-filter bed is in its best condition, and is worked 
in tbe best-known manner, nearly the whole of the microbes 
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important reduction in the chance of pathogenic bacteria passing 
into the filtered water; but much mere must be done than has 
hitherto in most places been done to ensure the constancy of 

degree of safety attained. No public supply should be open 
to any such doubt as ought to, or may, deter people from 
drinking the water without previous domestic filtration or 

Distribution 

The earliest water supplies in Great Britain were generally 
distributed at low pressure by wooden pipes or stone or brick 
conduits. For special purposes the Romans introduced 
mfttent cast-lead pipes, but they were regarded as luxuries, 
supply. not as necessaries, and gave way to cheaper conduits 
made, as pump barrels had long been made, by boring 
out tree trunks, which are occasionally dug up in a good state of 

in the wooded mountain districts of Europe. Within the 19th 
century, however, cast iron became general in the case of large 
towns; but following the precedent inseparable from the use 
of weaker conduits, the water was still delivered under very 
low pressure, rarely more than sufficient to supply taps or tanks 
near the level of the ground, and generally for only a short 
period out of each twenty-four hours. On the introduction 
of the Waterworks Clauses Act 1847, an impetus was given 
to high-pressure supplies, and the same systems of distributing 
mains were frequently employed for the purpose; but with 
few exceptions the water continued to be supplied intermittently, 
and cisterns or tanks were necessary to store it for use during 
the periods of intermission. Thus it happened that pipes and 
joints intended for a low-pressure supply were subjected, not 
only to high pressure, but to the trying ordeal of suddenly 
varying pressures. As a rule such pipes were not renewed: 
the leakage was enormous, and the difficulty was met by the 
very inefficient method of reducing the period of supply still 
farther. But even in entirely new distributing systems the 
network is so extensive, and the number of joints so great, that 
the aggregate leakage is always considerable; the greatest 
loss being at the so-called “ ferrules ” connecting the mains with 
the house “ communication ” or “ service ” pipes, in the lead 
pipes, and in the household fittings. But a far greater evil 

inseparable from intermittent supply. Imagine a hilly town 
with a high-pressure water supply, the water issuing at numerous 
points, sometimes only in exceedingly small veins, from the 
pipes into the sub-soil. In the ordinary course of intermittent 
supply or for the purpose of repairs, the water is cut off at some 
point in the main above the leakages; but this does not prevent 
the continuance of the discharge in the lower part of the town. 
In the upper part there is consequently a tendency to the 

near the higher leakages is sucked into the mains, to be mixed 
with the supply when next turned on. We are indebted to the 
Local Government Board for having traced to such causes 
certain epidemics of typhoid, and there can be no manner of 
doubt that the evil has been very general. It is therefore of 
supreme importance that the pressure should be constantly 
maintained, and to that end, in the best-managed waterworks 
the supply is not now cut off even for the purpose of connecting 
house service pipes, an apparatus being employed by which this 
is done under pressure. Constant pressure being granted, 
constant leakage is inevitable, and being constant it is not 
surprising that its total amount often exceeds the aggregate 
of the much greater, but shorter, draughts of water taken for 
various household purposes. There is therefore, even in the 
best cases, a wide field for the conservation and utilization of 
water hitherto entirely wasted. 

Following upon the passing of the Waterworks Clauses Act 
1847, a constant supply was attempted in many towns, with 
the result in some cases that, owing to the enormous loss 
arising from the prolongation of the period of leakage from 


fraction of an hour to twenty-four hours, it was impossible to 
laintain the supply. Accordingly, in some places large sections 
f the mains and service pipes were entirely renewed, Coastaat 

hanging their fittings to new and no doubt better 
types, though the old fittings were only in a fraction of the cases 
actually causing leakage. But whether or not such stringent 
methods were adopted, it was found necessary to organize a 
system of house-to-house visitation and constantly recurring 
inspection. In Manchester this was combined with a most 
careful examination, at a dep6t of the Corporation, of all fittings 
intended to be used. Searching tests were applied to these 
fittings, and only those which complied in every DetcQiloa 
respect with the prescribed regulations were stamped 0 t was te. 
and permitted to be fixed within the limits of the 

• supply. But this did not obviate the necessity for house- 
use inspection, and although the number of different points 


in relatiot 


cakage < 
i to the number of houses v> 
:d by the inspector; moreover, wh 
that possibly could be done to su 
stic fittings, the leakage below groun 
service pipes still remained, and w 


s both w 




t the difficulty by the application, in 
“ Differentiating waste water meter,” which has 
:tensively used for the same purpose in various 

ain supplying a population of generally between 
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leakage has been localized in or ju^t outside fifteen. To each of 
these premises he goes with the knowledge that a portion of the total 
leakage of 2000 gallons an hour is almost certainly there, and that 
it must be found, which is a very different thing from visiting three 


be brought tonight l 

for ever! 46 Ther ^ * 
That described 




lected as possessing the ne 
strongly marked), can del 


_, __iderground, and may only 

by excavation. In these cases, without some 
1:—^on, the leakage might go on for years or 
y and obvious variations of the system, 
diagram revolving once in a few hours, 
ill be too close; but the ordinary diagram 
rs is often used quite effectively in night 

locf was also first introduced in Liverpool 
3 with him a stethoscope, often consisting 
g-rod, with which he sounds the whole of 
>ut only closes those through which the 




happens 

localized 






rnt off by the house stop- 
^ck and traced by sounding 
leakages found on private property arc duly notified 

to ascertain if such notices have been attended to. 

is properly organized, nearly the whole of the leakag-- : — 

is suppressed within a month. A record of the constantly fluctuating 
so-called “ night readings ” in a large town is most interesting and 


illcd night r- 

Icakagc common to most of the d 
trebling the total supply to the di 
total supply^to the different disti 

others. An obvious and fruitful cs 
the inspectors only in those dis 


a gradual 


ct. Upon th 
— of leaka_. 
found ;to vi 

n of the method is 
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isequent 
ad* af hi 




tugh ordinar 
0 . the r 
ipply of g; 


supply of w 


meter. t hi s methocl grt_. 
pays for the leakage or waste he 
the detection of the leakage whi 


er, even for domestic 

i in the same manner 
By the adoption of 


its to take place, a: 


the quantity taken. In the organization o? the best municipal 
water undertakings in the United Kingdom the free use of water 
is encouraged, and it is only the leakage or occasional improper 
employment of the water that the water authority seeks, and that 
successfully, to suppress. The objection to the insanitary eff 
the mctcr-paymcnt system has, in some places, heen sought 

removed by providing a fixed quantity of water, assumed __ 

sufficient, as the supply for a^fixed^ minimum payment, and by using 

additional^ payment, if anyc becomes due from the water tenant. 

involved in the system is employed to very little purpose. ^ 

The question of the distribution of water, rightly considered, 
resolves itself into a question of delivering water to the water 
tenant, without leakage on the way, and of securing that the 
httings employed by the water tenant shall be such as to afford 
an ample and ready supply at all times of the day and night 
without leakage and without any unnecessary facilities for w: 

If these conditions are complied with, it is probable that 
total rate of supply will not exceed, even if it reaches, the 


:cessary in any system, not being an oppressive and insanitary 
-stem, by which the water is paid for according to the quantity 
sed. (G. F. D.) 

WATERS, TERRITORIAL. In international law “ territorial 
aters” are the belt of sea adjacent to their shores which 
ates respect as being under their immediate territorial jurisdic- 
on, subject only to a right of “ inoffensive ” passage through 
them by vessels of all nations. As to the breadth of the belt 
1 he exact nature of this inoffensive right of passage, however, 
is si ill much controversy. The 3-miles’ limit recognized 
and practised by Great Britain, France and the United States 
seems to have been derived from the cannon range of the period, 
when it was adopted as between Great Britain and the United 
States, i.e. towards the close of the 18th century. Bynkershoek, 
iOus Dutch jurist, whose authority at one time was almost 
;at in England as in his own country, in a dissertation on 
the Dominion of the Sea (1702), had devised a plausible juridical 
y to support a homogeneous jurisdiction over environing 
s in the place of the quite arbitrary claims made at that 
to any distance seawards, from whole seas to range of vision. 
Starting from the fact that fortresses can give effective protection 
within range of their canncn, and that in practice this effective 
rotection was respected, he argued that the respect was not 
je to the reality of the presence of cannon, but to the fact that 
re state was in a position to enforce respect. This it could do 
om any point along its shoreu Hence his well-known doctrine: 

itisfied a requirement of the age and became a maxim of inter¬ 
national law throughout northern Europe, both for the protection 
shore fisheries and for the assertion of the immunity of 
adjacent waters of neutral states from acts of war between 
belligerent states. Germany still holds in principle to this 
varying limit of cannon range. Norway has never agreed to 
the 3 m., maintaining that the special configuration of her 
coast necessitates the exercise of jurisdiction over a belt oi 4 m. 

writers and specialists on the subject are quite as much divided. 
A British Fishery Commission in 1893 reported that “ the present 
territorial limit of 3 m. is insufficient, and that, for fishery 
purposes alone, this limit should be extended, provided such 
extension can be effected upon an international basis and with 
due regard to the rights and interests of all nations.” The 
committee recommended that “ a proposition on these lines 
should be submitted to an international eonferenee of the 
powers who border on the North Sea.” There is already an 
international convention, dated 6th May 1882, between Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany and Denmark, 
relating to the regulation of the fisheries in the North Sea, which 
has fixed the limit of territorial waters as between the contracting 
parties at 3 m. measured from low-water mark and from a straight 
line drawn from headland to headland at the points where they 
are 10 m. across. In the British Act of 29th June 1893, giving 
effect to a subsequent convention (16th November 1887) between 
the same parties for the regulation of the liquor traffic in the 
North Sea, “ territorial waters ” are declared to be as defined 
in the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act 1878. In this Act the 
definition is as follows:— 

The territorial waters of Her Majesty's dominions in reference to 
the sea means such part of the sea adjacent to the coast of the 
United Kingdom, or the coast of some other part of Her Majesty's 
dominions, as is deemed by international law to be within the 
territorial sovereignty of Her Majesty; and for the purpose of any 
offence declared by this act to be within the jurisdiction of the 
admiral, any part of the open sea within one marine league of the 
coast measured from low-water mark shall be deemed to be open 
sea Within the territorial waters of Her Majesty's dominions. 

This definition only restricts the operation of the 3 m. limit 
to offences dealt with in the act, and does not deal with bays. 
The act of 1893 declares that the articles of the convention 
“ shall be of the same force as if they were enacted in the body 
of the act,” but this convention gives no definition of territorial 


The jurisdiction exercised in British territorial w 





the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act 

without distinction between them and inland waters. " All 
offences ” committed by any person, whether a British subject 
or not, and whether or not committed " on board or by means 
of a foreign ship,” “ within the territorial waters of Her Majesty’s 
dominions,” are made punishable under it. No exception is 
made for offences committed on merely passing foreign vessels, 
except that there is this attenuation in their case, that no 
prosecution can take place without a special authorization given 
by certain high officers of state. 2 It is doubtful whether any 
Continental state would recognize so complete a jurisdiction. 
The subject has been exhaustively dealt with by both the 
Institute of International Law and the International Law 
Association, which, at the suggestion of the rapporteur of the 
two committees, decided that the subjects of fisheries and 
neutrality should be dealt with separately. The following 
considerations and rules were adopted in 1894 by the ii '' 
and afterwards by the 
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The Dutch government in 1896 brought these rules to the 
notice of the leading European governments, and suggested 
the desirability of concluding an international convention on 
the subject. The only government which was unfavourable 
to the proposal was that of Great Britain. (See as to the Moray 
Firth Fisheries controversy, North Sea Fisheries Cokvektion.) 

In the Hague Convention of 1907 respecting the rights and 
duties of neutral powers in naval war, the existing practice 
in regard to territorial waters is confirmed (see arts. 2, 3, 9, 10, 
12, 13 and 18), but no definition of what constitutes the distance 
of these waters seawards is given. This question is among 
those which the next Hague Conference may deal with, inasmuch 
as for purposes of neutrality the difficulties connected with 

Authorities.— Sh- Thomas Barclay, Question^ de la mer territorials 

I'institut de droit international for 1893 and 1894; Hem, Special Re¬ 
port of the International Law Association (replies to Questionnaire, 
1893), and Report and Discussion (1895); Idem, Problems of Inter¬ 
national Practice and Diplomacy (London, 1907), pp. 109 et seq. See 
also Coulson and Forbes, Law relating to Waters (London, 1910), 
3rd ed., pp. 5 et seq. (T. Ba.) 

WATER-THYME, known botanically as Eiodea canadensis, a 
small submerged water-weed, native of North America. It 
was introduced into Co. Down, Ireland, about 1836, and 
appeared in England in 1841, spreading through the country 
in ponds, ditches and streams, which were often choked with 
its rank growth. Eiodea is a member of the monocotyledonous 
natural order Hydrocharideae (q.v.). 

WATERTON, CHARLES (1782-1865), English naturalist and 
traveller, was born at Walton Hall, near Pontefract, Yorkshire, 
on the 3rd of June 1782. After being educated at the Roman 
Catholic college of Stonyhurst, and travelling a short time in 
Spain, he went to Denierara to manage some estates belonging to 
his family. He continued in this occupation for abdut eight 
years, when he began those wanderings upon the results of which 
his fame as a naturalist principally rests. In his first jcurney, 
which began in 1812, and the principal object of which was to 
collect the poison known as curare, he travelled through British 
Guiana by the Demerara and Essequibo rivers to the frontiers 
of Brazil, making many natural history collections and observa¬ 
tions by the way. After spending some time in England he 
returned to South America in 1816, going by Pernambuco and 

time, in 1820, he sailed from England for Demerara, and again 
he spent his time in similar pursuits. Another sojourn in England 
of about three years was followed by a visit to the United States 
in 1824; and, having touched at several of the West India 
islands, he again went on to Demerara, returning to England 
at the end of the year. In 1828 he published the results of his 
four journeys, under the title of Wanderings in South America 
—consisting largely of a collection of observations on the 
8 The question of revising the limits fixed for Territorial Waters 
in the Convention of 1882 (see above) was the subject of an animated 


is consideration. 
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9477, of whom 2087 were foreign-born; (1910 census) rr,458. It 
is served by the Wiscasset, Watervilie & Farmington railway, 
and two lines of the Maine Central railroad. The Ticonic Falls 
in the river afford excellent water-power, which is used in the 
manufacture of cotton and woollen goods, &c. In Winslow (pop. 
in rgio, 2709), on the opposite side of the river and connected 
by bridges with Watervilie, are large paper and pulp mills. 
Watervilie has a Carnegie library and is the seat of Colby College 
(Baptist), which was incorporated as the Maine Literary and 
Theological Institution in 1813, was renamed Watervilie College 
in 1S21, was named Colby University in 1867, in honour of 
Gardner Colby (1810-2879), a liberal benefactor, and received its 
present name in 1899. Since 1871 women have been admitted 
on the same terms as men. In 1910 the college library contained 
51,000 volumes. Watervilie was settled about the middle of 
the 18th century. It was a part of the township of Winslow 
from 1771 to 1S02, when it was incorporated as a separate town¬ 
ship. It was first chartered as a city in 1883. 

WATERVLIET, a city of Albany county, New York, U.S.A., 
on the W. bank of the Hudson river opposite Troy and about 
5 m. N. of Albany. Pop. (1890) 12,967, (1900) 14,321, of whom 
2754 were foreign-born and 59 were negroes; (1910 census) 
15,074. Watervliet is served by the Delaware & Hudson railway 
and by steamboat lines on the Hudson river, and is connected 
with Troy by bridges and ferries, and with Albany, Troy, Cohoes 
and Schenectady by electric lines. The Erie and Champlain 
canals have their terminals a short distance above the city. 
The city has a city hall and a public library. Watervliet is 
situated in a good farming country, but is chiefly a manufacturing 
place; in 1905 its factory products were valued at $1,884,802 
(25% more than in 1900), not including the product of the 
United States Arsenal (1807), on tbe river, an important manu¬ 
factory of heavy ordnance. The place was originally called 
West Troy and was incorporated as a village in 1836; in 1897 
it was chartered as a city under its present name; at the same 
time the township of Watervliet in which it was situated was 
divided into the townships cf Colonie and Green Island. In 
1776 the first settlement of Shakers ( q.v .) in America was made 
in the township by “ Mother Ann ” Lee and her followers, who 
named it Niskayuna. Here “ Mother Ann ” died and is buried. 

WATFORD, a market town in the Watford parliamentary 
division of Hertfordshire, England, 175 m. N.W. of London 
by the London & North-Western railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1891) 17,063, (1901) 29,327. It lies on the small river 
Colne in a pleasant undulating and well wooded district. The 
church of St Mary, with embattled tower and spire, is of various 
dates, and contains good examples of monumental work of the 
early 17th century; and in the churchyard is buried Robert 
Clutterbuck (d. 1831), author of tbe-Hislory and Antiquities 
of the County of Hertford. There are several modern churches 
and chapels. The chief building within the town is the Watford 
Public Library and School of Art. There are large breweries, 
also corn-mills, malt-kilns and an iron foundry. Bushey, on the 
south side of the Colne, lying for the most part high above it, 
is a suburb, chiefly residential, with a station on the North- 
Western line. The chuich of St James, extensively restored 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, is Early English in its oldest part, the 
chancel. Here a school of art was founded by Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, R.A., but it was closed in 1904, and subsequently 
revived in other hands. Other institutions are the Royal 
Caledonian Asylum and the London Orphan Asylum. At 
Aldenham, 2 m. N.E., the grammar school founded in 1599 now 
ranks as one of the minor English public schools. 

WATKIN, SIR EDWARD WILLIAM, 1st Bart. (1819-1901), 
English railway manager, was born in Manchester on the 26th 
of September 1819. He was the son of Absalom Watkin, a 
merchant in Manchester, and was employed in his father’s 
counting-house, ultimately becoming a partner; but in 1845 
he was appointed secretary of the Trent Valley railway, which 
was soon afterwards absorbed by the London & North-Western 
Company. He next joined the Manchester & Sheffield Com¬ 
pany, of which he became general manager and then chairman, 
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subsequently combining with the duties thus entailed the 
chairmanship of the South-Eastern (1867) and of the Metropolitan 
(1872). His connexion with these three railways was maintained 
to within a short time of bis death, and they formed the material 
of one of his most ambitious schemes—tbe establishment of 
a through route under one management from Dover to Man¬ 
chester and the north. This was the end he had in view in his 
successful fight for the extension of the Manchester, Sheffield 
& Lincolnshire railway (now the Great Central) to London; 
and his persistent advocacy of the Channel tunnel (?.r.) between 
Dover and Calais was really a further development of the same 
idea, for its construction would have enabled through trains 
to be run from Paris to Lancashire and Scotland, via the East 
London (of which also he was for a time chairman) and the 
Metropolitan. The latter scheme, however, failed to obtain the 
necessary public and political support. Other projects had even 
less success. His plans for a tunnel between Scotland and 
Ireland under tbe North Channel, and for a ship canal across 
Ireland from Galway to Dublin, did not come to anything; 
while the great tower at Wembley Park (near Harrow), intended 
to surpass the Eiffel Tower at Paris, stopped at an early stage. 
It was in the realms of railway politics that Watkin showed to 
best advantage; for the routine work of administration pure 
and simple he had no aptitude. He entered parliament as a 
Liberal, and after representing Stockport from 1864 to 1868, sat 
as member for Hythe for twenty-one years from 1874, becoming 
a Liberal-Unionist at the time of the Home Rule split, and 
subsequently acting as a “ free lance.” In 1868 he received a 
knighthood, and in 1880 be was created a baronet. His death 
occurred at Northenden, Cheshire, on the 13th of April 1901. 

WATKINS, a village and the county-seat of Schuyler county, 
New York, U.S.A., gt the head (south end) of SenecaLake, about 
22 m. N.N.W. of Elmira. Pop. (1890) 2604; (1900) 2943; 
(1905) 2957; (1910) 2817. Watkins is served by the New York 
Central & Hudson River, the Northern Central (Pennsylvania) 
and the Lehigh Valley railways, by an electric line to Elmira 

whose waters, notably those of an iodo-bromated brine spring, 
are used in bath treatment for rheumatism, gout, heart, kidney 
and liver diseases, &c. Partly within the village limits is Watkins 
Glen, a narrow winding gorge about 2 m. long, with walls and 
precipices from 100 to 300 ft. high, through which flows a small 
stream, forming many falls, cascades and pools. The Glen 
property, about 103 acres, was opened as an excursion resort 
in 1863, and in 1906 was made a free state reservation or park 
and was placed in the custody of the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society. About 3 m. S.E. is Havana 
Glen, about ij m, long. The first settlement here was made 
in 1788, and Watkins was incorporated as a village in 1842. 

WATLING STREET, the Early English name for the great 
road made by the Romans from London past St Albans (Roman 
Vcrulamium) to Wroxeter (Roman Viroconium ) near Shrewsbury 
and used by tbe Anglo-Saxons, just as a great part of it is used 
to-day. According to early documents the name was at first 
Waeclinga (or Waetlinga) strait; its derivation is unknown, 
but an English personal name may lie behind it. After the 
Conquest the road was included in the list of four Royal Roads 
which the Norman lawyers recorded or invented (see Ermine 
Street). Later still, in the Elizabethan period and after it, 
the name Watling Street seems to have been applied by anti¬ 
quaries to many Roman or reputed Roman roads in various 
parts of Britain, and English map-makers and inferior writers 
on Roman roads still perpetuate the fictions. In particular, 
tbe Roman “ North Road ” which ran from York through 
Corbridge and over Cheviot to Newstead near Melrose, and thence 
to the Wall of Pius, and which has largely been in use ever since 
Roman times, is now not unfrequently called Watling Street, 
though there is no old authority for it and throughout the middle 
ages the section of the road between the Tyne and the Forth 
was called Dere Street. (F. J. H.) 

WATSON, RICHARD (1737-1816), English divine, was born in 
August 1737 at Heversham in Westmorland. His father, a 
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schoolmaster, sent him to Trinity College, Cambridge, where ; the first time as an English poet in some verses prefixed to Whet- 
he was elected a fellow in 1760. About the same time he had stone’s Heptameron, and also in a far more important guise, 
the offer of the post of chaplain to the factory at Bencoolen, in as the author of the 'Exarojujrafifa or Passionate Centurie of Love. 
the Straits Settlements. “ You are too good,” said the master This is a collection or cycle of 100 pieces, in the manner of 
of Trinity, “ to die of drinking punch in the torrid zone and Petrarch, celebrating the sufferings of a lover and his long 



ship, to which latter he appointed a deputy described as highly 
incompetent, he withdrew to Calgarth Park, in his native county, 
where he occupied himself in forming plantations and in the 
improvement of agriculture. He also frequently came forward 
as a preacher and as a speaker in the House of Lords. His 
advice to the government in 1787 is said to have saved the 
country £100,000 a year in gunpowder. In 1796 he published, 
in answer to Thomas Paine, an Apology for the Bible, perhaps 
the best known of his numerous writings. Watson continued to 
exert his pen with vigour, and in general to good purpose, 
denouncing the slave trade, advocating the union with Ireland, 
and offering financial suggestions to Pitt, who seems to have 
frequently consulted him. In 1798 his Address to the People 
of Great Britain, enforcing resistance to French arms and French 
principles, ran through fourteen editions, but estranged him 
from many old friends, who accused him, probably with injustice, 
of aiming to make his peace with the government. Though 
querulous because of his non-preferment, De Quincey tells us 
that “ his lordship was a joyous, jovial, and cordial host.” He 
died on the 2nd of July 1816, having occupied his latter years 
in the composition and revision of an autobiography (published 
in 1817), which, with all its egotism and partiality, is a valuable 
work, and the chief authority for his life. 

WATSON, THOMAS (c. 1557-1592), English lyrical poet, was 
born in London, probably in 1557. He proceeded to Oxford, 
and while quite a young man enjoyed a certain reputation, even 
abroad, as a Latin poet. His De remedio amoris, which was 
perhaps his earliest important composition, is lost, and so is 
his “ piece of work written in the commendation of women-kind,” 
which was also in Latin verse. He came back to London and 
became a law-student. The earliest publication by Watson 
which has survived is a Latin version of the Antigone of Sophocles, 
issued in 1581. It is dedicated to Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, 
who was perhaps the patron of the poet, who seems to have spent 
some part of this year in Paris. Next year Watson appears for 


original experiment made by Wyat and Surrey, to introduce 
the pure imitation of Petrarch into English poetry. He was well 
read in Italian, French and Greek literature. Watson died young, 
and he had not escaped from a certain languor and insipidity 
which prevent his graceful verses from producing their full effect. 
This demerit is less obvious in his later than in his earlier pieces, 

temporaries regarded him as a poet of true excellence, would prob¬ 
ably have gained power and music. As it is, he has the honour of 
being one of the direct forerunners of Shakespeare (in Venus and 
Adonis and in the Sonnets), and of being the leader in the long 
procession of Elizabethan sonnet-cycle writers. (E. G.) 

The English works of Watson, excepting the madrigals, were first 
collected by Edward Arber in 1870. Thomas Watson's "Italian 
Madrigals Englished" (1590) were reprinted (ed. F. J. Carpenter) 
from the Journal of Germanic Philology (vol. ii„ No. 3, o. 337) with 
iginal Italian, in 1899. See also Mr Sidney Lee's Introduction 
:xxii.-xli.) to Elizabethan Sonnets in the new edition (190+) of 
ngUsh Garner. 




1 Speaking of the Hecatompaihia, Mr Sidney Lee says: “ Watson 
deprecates all claim to originality. To each poem he prefixes a 
prose introduction in which he frankly indicates, usually vith 
ample quotations, the French, Italian or classical poem which was 
the source of his inspiration ” ( Elizabethan Sonnets, p. xxviii.). In 
a footnote (p. xxxix.) he adds.: “ Eight of Watson’s sonnets «ic, 
according to his own account, renderings from Petrarch; twelve 
are from Serafino dell' Aquila (1466-1500); four each come from 
Strozza, the Ferrarese poet, and from Ronsard; three from the 
Italian poet, Agnolo Firenzuola (1493-1548); two each from the 
French poet, fitienne Forcadel, known as Forcatulus (1514?—1573), 
the Italian Girolamo Parabosco (fl. 1548), and Aeneas Sylvius; 
while many arc based on passages from such authors as (among the 
Greeks) Sophocles.Thcocritus, Apollonius of Rhodes (author of the 
epic Argonautica)', or (among the Latins), Virgil, Tibullus, Ovid, 
Horace, Propertius, Seneca, Pliny, Lucan, Martial and Valerius 
Flaccus; or (among the modern Italians) Angelo Poliziano (1454- 
1494) and Baptista Mantuanus (1448-1516); or (among other 
modern Frenchmen) Gervasius Sepinus of Saumur, writer of eclogues 
after the manner of Virgil and Mantuanus.” 






condemned to death, but although led out to the scaffold he 
was not executed. It was on suspicion of being associated with 
Cobham in this matter that Sir Walter Raleigh was arrested and 

See the documents printed hy T. G. Law in The Archpriest contro¬ 
versy (1895-1898); the same writer’s Jesuits and Seculars (1889), 
and S. R. Gardiner, History of England, vol. i. (1905). 

WATSON. WILLIAM (1858- ), English poet, was born on 

the 2nd of August 1858 at Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorkshire, 
and was brought up at Liverpool, whither his father moved for 
business. In 1880 he published his first hook The Prince’s Quest, 
a poem showing the influence of Keats and Tennyson, but giving 
little indication of the author’s mature style. It attracted no 
attention until it was republished in 1893 after Mr Watson had 
made a name hy other work. In 1884 appeared Epigrams of 
Art, Life and Nature, a remarkable little-volume, which already 
showed the change to Mr Watson’s characteristic restraint and 
concision of manner. But it passed unnoted. Recognition came 
with the publication of Wordsworth’s Grave in 1890; and fame 
with the publication of the second edition in 1891, and the 
appearance in the Fortnightly Review, August 1891, of an article 


added a further class of Horatian epistles to his friends. This 
classification indicates the high character and also the limitations 
of his poetry. It is contemplative, not dramatic, and only 
occasionally lyrical in impulse. In spite of the poet’s plea in 
his “ Apologia ” that there is an ardour and a fire other than 
that of Eros or Aphrodite, ardour and fire are not conspicuous 
qualities of his verse. Except in his political verse there is more 
thought than passion. Bearing trace enough of the influence of 
the romantic epoch, his poetry recalls the earlier classical period 
in its epigrammatic phrasing and Latinized diction. By the 
distinction and clarity of his style and the dignity of his move¬ 
ment William Watson stands in the true classical tradition of great 
English verse, in a generation rather given over to lawlessness 
and experiment. 

See also section on William Watson in Poets of the Younger Genera¬ 
tion, by William Archer (1902); and for bibliography up to Aug. 
1903, English Illustrated Magazine, vol. xxix. (N.S.), pp. S42 and 
548. (W. P. J.) 

WATT, JAMES (1736-1819), Scottish engineer, the inventor of 
the modern condensing steam-engine, was born at Greenock 
on the 19th of January 1736. His father was a small merchant 
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until he bad gained a fair knowledge of the trade and become 
handy in the use of tools. Before going to London he had made 
the acquaintance of some of the professors in Glasgow college, 
and on his return to Scotland in 1756 he sought them out and 
obtained work in repairing astronomical instruments. He next 
tried to establish himself as an instrument maker in Glasgow, 
but the city gilds would not recognize a craftsman who had not 
served the full term of common apprenticeship, and Watt was 
forbidden to open shop in the burgh. The college, however, took 
him under its protection, and in 1757 he was established in its 
precincts with the title of mathematical-instrument maker to tbe 
university. 

Before many months Joseph Black, the discoverer of latent 
heat, then lecturer on chemistry, and John Robison, then a 
student, afterwards professor of natural philosophy at Edinburgh, 
became his intimate friends, and with them he often discussed the 
possibility of improving the steam-engine, of which at that time 
Thomas Newcomen’s was the most advanced type. The engine 
was then applied only to pumping water—chiefly in the drainage 
of mines; and it was so clumsy and wasteful of fuel as to be 
but little used. Some early experiments of Watt in t76r or 1762 
led to no positive result, but in 1764 his attention was seriously 
drawn to the matter by having a model of Newcomen’s engine, 
which formed part of the college collection of scientific apparatus, 
given him to repair. Having put the model in order, he was at 
once struck with its enormous consumption of steam, and set 
bimself to examine the cause of this and to find a remedy. 

In Newcomen’s engine the cylinder stood vertically under one 
end of the main lever or “ beam ” and was open at the top. 
Steam, at a pressure scarcely greater than that of the atmosphere, 
was admitted to the under side; this allowed the piston to be 
pulled up by a counterpoise at the other end of the beam. 
Communication with the boiler was then shut off, and the steam 
in the cylinder was condensed by injecting a jet of cold water 
from a cistern above. The pressure of the air on the top of the 
piston then drove it down, raising the counterpoise and doing 
work. The injection water and condensed steam which bad 
gathered in the cylinder were drained out by a pipe leading 
down into a well. 

Watt at once noticed that tbe alternate heating and cooling 
of the cylinder in Newcomen’s engine made it work with tedious 
slowness and excessive consumption of steam. When steam 
was admitted at the beginning of each stroke, it found the metal 
of the cylinder and piston chilled by contact with the condensed 
steam and cold injection water of the previous stroke, and it 
was not until much steam had been condensed in heating the 
chilled surfaces that the cylinder was able to fill and the piston 
to rise. His first attempt at a remedy was to use for the material 
of the cylinder a substance that would take in and give out heat 
slowly. Wood was tried, but it made matters only a little 
better, and did not promise to be durable. Watt observed that 
the evil was intensified whenever, for the sake of making a good 
vacuum under the piston, a specially large quantity of injection 

He then entered on a scientific examination of the properties 
of steam, studying by experiment the relation of its density 
and pressure to the temperature, and concluded that two 
conditions were essential to the economic use of steam in a 
condensing steam-engine. One was that the temperature of 
tbe condensed steam should be as low as possible, xoo° F. or 
lower, otherwise the vacuum would not be good; the other 
was, to quote his own words, “ that the cylinder should be always 
as hot as tbe steam which entered it.” In Newcomen’s engine : 
these two conditions were incompatible, and it was not for some 
months that Watt saw a means of reconciling them. Early in 
1765, while walking on a Sunday afternoon in Glasgow Green, 
the idea flashed upon him that, if the steam were condensed j 
in a vessel distinct from the cylinder, it would be practicable 
to make the temperature of condensation low, and still keep 
the cylinder hot. Let this separate vessel be kept cold, either 
by injecting cold water or by letting it stream over the outside, 
and let a vacuum be maintained in the vessel. Theu, whenever 


communication was made between it and the cylinder, steam 
would pass over from the cylinder and be condensed; the pressure 
in the cylinder would be as low as the pressure in the condenser, 
but the temperature of the metal of the cylinder would remain 
high, since no injection water need touch it. Without delay 
Watt put this idea to tbe test, and found that the separate con¬ 
denser did act as he had anticipated. To maintain the vacuum 
in it he added another new oigan, namely, the air-pump, the 

of injection along with any air that gathers in tbe condenser. 

To further his object of keeping the cylinder as hot as the 
steam that entered it, Watt supplemented his great invention 
of the separate condenser by several less notable but still import¬ 
ant improvements. In Newcomen’s engine a layer of water 
over the piston had been used to keep it steam-tight; Watt 
substituted a tighter packing lubricated by oil. In Newcomen's 
engine the upper end of the cylinder was open to the air; Watt 
covered it in, leading the piston-rod through a steam-tight 
stuffing box in the cover, and allowed steam instead of air to 
press on the top of the piston. In Newcomen’s engine the 
cylinder had no clothing to reduce loss of beat by radiation and 
conduction from its outer surface; Watt not only cased it in 
non-conducting material, such as wood, but introduced a steam- 
jacket, or layer of steam, between the cylinder proper and an 
outer shell. 

All these features were specified in his first patent (see Steam- 
Engine), which, however, was not obtained till January 1769, 
nearly four years after the inventions it covers had been made. 
In the interval Watt had been striving to demonstrate the merits 
of his engine by trial on a large scale. His earliest experiments 
left him in debt, and, fiuding that bis own means were quite 
insufficient to allow him to continue them, be agreed that Dr 
John Roebuck, founder of the Carron ironworks, should take 
two-thirds of the profits of tbe invention in consideration of 

near Linlithgow, where Roebuck lived, and this gave Watt the 
opportunity of facing many difficulties in details of construction. 
But the experiments made slow progress, for Roebuck’s affairs 
became embarrassed, and Watt’s attention was engaged by other 
work. He had taken to surveying, and was fast gaining reputa¬ 
tion as a civil engineer. In 1767 he was employed to make a 
survey for a Forth and Clyde canal—a scheme which failed to 
secure parliamentary sanction. This was followed during the 
next six years by surveys for a canal at Monkland, for another 
through the valley of Strathmore from Perth to Forfar, and 
for others along the lines afterwards followed by the Crinan and 
Caledonian canals. He prepared plans for the harbours of Ayr, 
Port-Glasgow and Greenock, for deepening the Clyde, and for 
building a bridge over it at Hamilton. In the course oi this 
work he invented a simple micrometer for measuring distances, 
consisting of a pair of horizontal hairs placed in the focus of a 
telescope, through which sights were taken to a fixed and 
movable target on a rod held upright at the place whose distance 
from the observer was to be determined. The micrometer was 
varied in a number of ways; and another fruit of his ingenuity 
about the same time was a machine to facilitate drawing in 
perspective. 

Meanwhile the engine had not been wholly neglected. Watt 
had secured his patent; the Kinneil trials had given him a 
store of valuable experience; Roebuck had failed, but another 
partner was ready to take his place. In 1768 Watt had made 
the acquaintance of Matthew Boulton, a man of energy and 
capital, who owned tbe Soho engineering works at Birmingham. 
Boulton agreed to take Roebuck’s share in the invention, and 
to join Watt in applying to parliament for an act to prolong tbe 
term of the patent. The application was successful. In 1775 
an act was passed continuing the patent for twenty-five years. 
By this time the inventor had abandoned his civil engineering 
work and had settled in Birmingham, where the manufacture 
of steam-engines was begun by the firm of Boulton & Watt. 
The partnership was a singularly happy one. Boulton had the 
good sense to leave the work of inventing to Watt, in whose 
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> he had the fullest faith; on the other hand, his substantial established. By 1783 all but one of the Newcomen pumping- 
his enterprise, resolution and business capacity supplied engines in Cornwall had been displaced by Watt’s. The mines 

was wanting to bring the invention to commercial success. | were then far from thriving; many were even on the point of 
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Rigaud’s friendly action. diploma picture, the “ Antiope,” “ The Assemblage in the Park,” 

Watteau now went to live with Crozat, the greatest private “ Autumn,” “ Indifference,” “ La Finette,” “ Gilles,” “ A Re¬ 
art collector of his time, for whom he painted a set of four union ” and “ The False Step,” as well as thirty-one original 
decorative panels of “ The Seasons,” one of which, “ Summer,” drawings. Other paintings of importance are at the Dresden, 
is now in the collection of Mr Lionel Phillips. Crozat left at his | Glasgow, Edinhurgh, St Petersburg and Vienna galleries; and 
death some 400 paintings and 19,000 drawings hy the masters, a numher of drawings are to he found at the British Museum 
It is easy to imagine how Watteau roamed among these treasures, 1 and the Albertina in Vienna. Of the few portraits known to have 
and became more and more familiar with Ruhens and the great been painted hy Watteau, one is in the collection of the late M. 


ttmospheric surroundings of the figures can he found the 
s of impressionism. All the later theories of light and its 
t upon the objects in nature are foreshadowed by Watteau’s 
champltres, which give at the same time a characteristic, 
gh highly idealized, picture of the artificiality of the life 
s time. He is the initiator of the Louis XV. period, but, 
>t in a few rare cases, his paintings are entirely free from the 
tiousness of his followers Lancret and Pater, and even more 
ouchei and Fragonard. During the last years of his life 
teau’s art was highly esteemed by such fine judges as Sirois, 
aint, the comte de Caylus, and M. de Julienne, the last of 
n had a whole collection of the master’s paintings and 
;hes, and published in 1735 the AbrSgf de la vie de Watteau, 
Production to the four volumes of engravings after Watteau 
'ochin. Thomassin. Le Bas. Liotard and others. From the 


His principal book, Veutscfdands GeschichtsqueUen im Mittelalter 
bis zur Mute des ij. Jahrhunderls, is unrivalled as a guide to the 
sources of the history of Germany in the middle ages; this was first 
published in 1858, and has passed through several editions. Cognate 
works are his Anleitung zur lateinischen Paleographic (Leipzig, 1869, 
and again 1886); and Das Sckrtfiwesen im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1871, 
and again 1896). Wattenbach also wrote Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der ehristlichen Kirche in Bohmen und Mdhrcn (Vienna, 1849); 
Gesckicht d.s romischet, Papsttums (Berlin, 1876); and Anleitung 
zur griechischen Palaographie (Leipzig, 1867, and again 1895). 

WATTERSON, HENRY (1840- ), American journalist, 

was born in Washington, D.C., on the 16th of February 1840. 
His father, Harvey McGee Watterson (1811-1891), was a jour¬ 
nalist and lawyer, and was a Democratic representative in Con¬ 
gress in 1839-1843. The son was educated by private tutors, 
and between 1858 and 1861 was editor of the Washington States 
and of the Democratic Review. During the Civil War he served 
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WATTIGNIES, a village of France si m- S.S.E. of Maubeuge, 
the scene of a battle in the French Revolutionary Wars (q.v.), 
fought on the I5th-i6th October 1793. The Allied army, chiefly 
Austrians, under Coburg, was besieging Maubeuge, and the 
Revolutionary army, preparing to relieve it, gathered behind 
Avesnes. Coburg disposed a covering force of 21,000 astride the 
Avcsnes-Maubeuge road, 500a on the right with their flank on 
the Sambre, 9000 in the centre, on a ridge in an amphitheatre of 
woods, and 6000 on the left, chiefly on the plateau of Wattignies. 

A long line of woods enabled the Republican commander, Jourdan, 
to deploy unseen; r4,ooo men were to attack the right, 16,000 
were sent towards Wattignies, and r3,ooo were to demonstrate 
in the centre till the others had succeeded and then to attack. 
Meantime (though this part of the programme miscarried) the 
Maubeuge garrison, which was almost as strong as its besiegers, 
was to sally out. Even without the Maubeuge garrison Jourdan 
had a two-to-one superiority. But the French were still the 
undisciplined enthusiasts of Hondschoote. Their left attack 
progressed so long as it could use “ dead ground ” in the valleys, 
but when the Republicans reached the gentler slopes above, 
the volleys of the Austrian regulars crushed their swarms, and 
the Austrian cavalry, striking them in flank, rode over them. 
The centre attack, ordered by Carnot on the assumption that all 
was well on the flanks, was premature; like the left, it pro¬ 
gressed while the slopes were sharp, but when the Republicans 
arrived on the crest they found a gentle reverse slope before them, 
at the foot of which were Coburg’s best troops. Again the dis¬ 
ciplined volleys and a well-timed cavalry charge swept back 
the assailants. The French right reached, but could not hold, 
Wattignies. But these reverses were, in the eyes of Carnot and 
Jourdan, mere mishaps. Jourdan wished to renew the left 
attack, but Carnot, the engineer, considered the Wattignies 
plateau the key of the position and his opinion prevailed. In 
the night the nearly equal partition of force, which was largely 
responsible for the failure, was modified, and the strength of 
the attack massed opposite Wattignies. Coburg meanwhile 
strengthened his wings. He heard that Jourdan had been re¬ 
inforced up to 100,00a. But he called up few fresh battalions, 
and put into line only 23,000 men. In reality Jourdan had not 
received reinforcements, and the effects of the first failure almost 
neutralized the superiority of numbers and enthusiasm over 
discipline and confidence- But at last, after a long fight had 
eliminated the faint-hearted, enough brave men remained 
in the excited crowds held together by Carnot and Jourdan 
to win the plateau. Coburg then drew off. His losses were 

5 WATTLE AND DAB, a term in architecture (Lat. cratitius) 
applied to a wall made with upright stakes with withes twisted 
between them and then plastered over. It is probably one of 
the oldest systems of construction; the Egyptians employed 
the stems of maize for the upright stakes; these were secured 
together with withes and covered over with mud, the upper 
portions of the maize stems being left uncut at the top, to in¬ 
crease the height of the enclosure; and these are thought by 
Professor Petrie to have given the origin for the cavetto cornice 
of the temples, the torus moulding representing the heavier 
coil of withes at the top of the fence wall. Vitruvius (ii. 8) 
refers to it as being employed in Rome. In the middle ages in 
England it was employed as a framework for clay chimneys. 

WATTMETER, an instrument for the measurement of electric 
power, or the rate of supply of electric energy to any circuit. 
The term is generally applied to describe a particular form of 
electrodynamometer, consisting of a fixed coil of wire and an 
embracing or neighbouring coil of wire suspended so as to be 
movable. In general construction the instrument resembles 
a Siemens electrodynamometer (see Amperemeter). The fixed 
coil is called the current coil, and the movable coil is called the 
potential coil, and each of these coils has its ends brought to 
separate terminals on the base of the instrument. The principle 
on which the instrument works is as follows: Suppose any 
circuit, such as an electric motor, lamp or transformer, is receiving 
electric current; then the power given to that circuit reckoned 


in watts is measured by the product of the current flowing through 
cuit in amperes and the potential difference of the ends of 
that circuit in volts, multiplied by a certain factor called the 
power factor in those cases in which the circuit is inductive and 
the current alternating. 

Take first the simplest case of a non-inductive power-absorbing 
rcuit. If an electro-dynamometer, made as above described, has 
s fixed circuit connected in series with the power-absorbing cir— ' 
id its movable coil (wound with fine —“ J 
irminals of the power-absorbing circu 

trough the power-ahsorbing circuit, am 


a current will ft 


a current will flow through 

_ r roportional to the potential 

>f the power-absorbing circuit. The 

.. . .or is normally suspended so that its 

right angles to that of the fixed coil and is constrained by 
1 of a spiral spring. When the currents flow through the 
forces are brought into action compelling the coils to set 
in the same direction, and these forces can be opposed by 
jrque due to the control of a spiral spring regulated by 
torsion head on the instrument. The torque required to 

_toils in their normal position is proportional to the mean 

value of the product of the currents flowing through two coils 
respectively, or to the mean value of the product of the current in 
‘he power-absorbing circuit and the potential difference at its ends, 
:hat is, to tile power taken up by the circuit. Hence this power 
:an be measured by the torsion which must be applied to the 
movable Coil of the wattmeter to hold it in the. normal position 
igainst the action of the forces tending to displace it. The 
wattmeter can therefore be calibrated so as to give direct 
readings of the power reckoned in watts, taken up in the circuit; 
u -uce its name, wattmeter. In those cases in which the power- 
sorbing circuit is inductive, the coil of the wattmeter connected 
■oss the terminals of the power-absorbing circuit must have 
exceedingly small inductance, else. a considerable correction 
ty become necessary. This correcting f; 
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r the 


if the 


. _ lonly called the potential coil 

me constant being defined as ^hc ratio^of the inductance tt 

ifined of the power-absorbing circuit, and if F is the corre 
ctocandp^timesthefrequ^then,! 

„.ence an electrodynamic wattmeter, applied to measure the elect 
power taken up in a circuit when employing alternating curr 
gives absolutely correct readings only in t wo cases—(i.)^when 

have negligible inductan. 


the 
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l the v 


dw when alternating currents arc being use 
In order that a wattmeter shall be suitabl 
>f power taken up in an inductive circuit 
:onstruction must be fulfilled. The frame 
nstrumeut must be completely non-metal) 


of the conductor. Wattmet 
J. A. Fleming, Lord Kelvin 
Sumpner, however, has dev 

the conditions under which 


Jour. Inst. Elec. Eng., 41, 227 (1908). 

There are methods of measuring electrical p 
electrostatic voltmeters, or of quadrant clectroi 
the purpose, which when so employed may be 


imployed, and has define 
ruments are available f< 
nate Current Instruments, 


e circuit in series with the 
“Hie is connected to the end 
diich the inductionless re¬ 


gional to the mean value of (A—B) {C—J (A+B)|, where A and 
' are the potentials of the quadrants and C is that of the needle, 
his expression, however, measures the power taken up in the 
Dwer-absorbing circuit. In the case of the voltm 
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id by W. E. Ayrton and W. E. Sumj 
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le power absorption, ai 


___ _J also the volt-drop V 3 

power absorption is then given by the 
R. For methods f 


by J. T. Irv 
(1907), 39,617. r 
For the details of 


(Vj 2 —Vi 2 —V 2 2 )/2 
ircr of a current to construct a wattmeti 
Hot-wire Wattmeters,” Jour. I 


nethods ( 


circuits the reader is referred to the following woiks: j. 
Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and Testing Rc 


employing 
polyphase 

. ... , . „ 'Zoom U 1903); 

Id., The Alternate Current Transformer m Theory and Practice 
(1905); G. Aspinall Parr, Electrical Engineering Measuring Instru¬ 
ments (1903); A. Gray, Absolute Measurements in Electricity and 
Magnetism (1900); E. Wilson, " The Kelvin Quadrant Electrometer 
as a Wattmeter,” Proc. Roy. Soc. (1898), 62, 356; J. Swinburne, 
"The Electrometer as a Wattmeter,” Phil. Mag. (June 1891); 
W. E. Ayrton and W. E. Sumpner, “ The Measurement of the Power 
given by an Electric Current to any Circuit,” Proc. Roy. Soc. (1891), 
49, 424; Id., " Alternate Current and Potential Difference Analogies 
in the Method of Measuring Power,” Phil. Mag. (August 1891); 
W. E. Ayrton, “ Electrometer Methods of Measuring Alternating 
Current Power,” Journ. Inst. Elec. Eng. (1888), 17, 164; T. H. 
BlakesleyC' Further Contributions to Dynarnometrj’ or the Measure- 


er,” Phil. Mag. (April ii 

"" If 'I 5 - 
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Working,” Jour. Inst. Elec. Eng., 36,421 (1906). 

WATTS, ALARIC ALEXANDER (1797-3864), English 
journalist and poet, was the son of John Mosley Watts am' 
grandson of William Watts, a Leicester physician of repute 
After leaving school he made his living for a short time by teach¬ 
ing, and in 1818 joined the staff of the New Monthly Mage 
in London, becoming about the same time a contributor to 
Literary Gazelle. In 1822 he was made editor of the Leeds 
Intelligencer, in the columns of which he was one of the first 
to advocate measures for protecting workers in factories against 
accidents from machinery. In 1823 he published bis first v< ’ 
of verse, Poetical Sketches, and in 1824 he became the editor of 
the Literary Souvenir, of which he also became the proprietor 
two years later, and in the conduct of which he secured t' 
co-operation of some of the most famous men of letters of t 
period. In 1825 he went to Manchester as editor of the Ma 
Chester Courier, a position which be resigned a vear later; 
1827 he assisted in founding the Standard, of which the fn 
editor was Stanley Lees Giffard; and in 1833 he started the 
United Service Gazette, which he edited for several years. Watt 
was also interested in a number of provincial Conservativ. 
newspapers which were not financially successful, and be became 
bankrupt in 1850, but was awarded a civil service pension by 
Lord Aberdeen in 1854. In 3856 he edited the first edition of 
Men of the Time. Watts died in London on the 5th of April 
1864. In 1867 a collection of his poems was published in a 
volume entitled The Laurel and the Lyre. 

See A. A. Watts, Alaric Walls (2 vols., London, 1884). 

WATTS, GEORGE FREDERICK (3837-1904), English painter 
and sculptor, was born in London on the 23rd of February 1817. 
While hardly more than a boy he was permitted to enter the 
schools of the Royal Academy, but his attendance was short¬ 
lived, and his further art education was confined to personal 
experiment and endeavour, guided and corrected by a constant 
appeal to the standard of ancient Greek sculpture. There are 
portraits of himself, painted in 1834; of Mr James Weale, 
about 1835; of his father, “ Little Miss Hopkins,” and Mr 
Richard Jarvis, painted in 3836; and in 3837 he was already 
far enough advanced to be an exhibitor at tbe Academy with a 
picture of “ The Wounded Heron ” and two portraits. His 
first exhibited figure-subject, “ Cavaliers,” appeared on the 
Academy walls in 3839, and was followed in 3840 by “ Isabella c 
Lorenzo,” in 1841 by “ How should I your true love know? ” and 
in 1842 by a scene from Cymbeline and a portrait of Mrs Ionides. 
The Royal Commission appointed for the decoration of the new 
Houses of Parliament offered prizes in 3842 to those artists 
whose cartoons for frescoes should be adjudged best adapted 
its object, and at tbe exhibition in Westminster Hall next ye 
Watts secured a prize of £300 for a design of “ Caractacus 1 


in triumph through the streets of Rome.” This enabled him to 
visit Italy in 3844, and he remained there during the greater 
ortion of the three following years, for the most part in Florence, 
/here he enjoyed the patronage and personal friendship of Lord 
Holland, the British ambassador. For him he painted a portrait 
of Lady Holland, exhibited in 3848, and in his Villa Careggi, 

in that medium, fragments of which are now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. To Lord Holland’s encouragement, also, 
it was chiefly due that in 3846 the arlist took part in another 
competition, the third organized by the Royal Commissioners, 
who on this occasion announced a further list of prizes for works 
in oil. Watts sent in a cartoon depicting “ Alfred inciting his 
s to prevent the landing of the Danes, or the first naval 
of the English,” which, after obtaining a first-class prize 
of £500 at the exhibition in Westminster Hall, was purchased 
by the government, and hangs in one of tbe committee rooms of 
the House of Commons. It led, moreover, to a commission fot 
the fresco of “ St George overcomes the Dragon,” which, begun 
in 3848 and finished in 3853, forms part of the decorations of 
the Hall of the Poets in the Houses of Parliament. He next 
proposed to adorn gratuitously the interior of the Great Hall 
of Euston railway station with a series of frescoes illustrating 
“ The Progress of the Cosmos,” but the offer was refused. A 
similar proposition made shortly afterwards to tbe Benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn was received in a less commercial spirit, and was 
followed by the execution of the fresco, “Justice; a Hemicycle 
of Lawgivers,” on the north side of their hall. 

While this large undertaking was still in progress, Watts was 
working steadily at pictures and portraits, fn 3849 the first 
two of the great allegorical compositions which form the most 
characteristic of the artist’s productions were exhibited—“ Life’s 
Illusions,” an elaborate presentment of the vanity of human 
desires, and “ The people that sat in darkness,” turning eagerly 
towards the growing dawn. In 3850 he first gave public ex¬ 
pression to his intense longing to improve the condition of 
humanity in the picture of “ The Good Samaritan ” bending over 
the wounded traveller; this, as recorded in the catalogue of the 
Royal Academy, was “ painted as an expression of the artist’s 
admiration and respect for the noble philanthropy of Thomas 
Wright, of Manchester,” and to that city be presented the work. 
In 3856 Watts paid a visit to Lord Holland at Paris, where he was 
then ambassador, and through him made the acquaintance and 
painted the portraits of Thiers, Prince Jerome Bonaparte and 
other famous Frenchmen; while other celebrities who sal to him 
during these years were Guizot (1848), Colonel Rawlinson, C.B.. 
Sir Henry Taylor and Thomas Wrigbt (3853), Lord John 
Russell (3852), Tennyson (3836, and again in 3859), John 
Lothrop Motley the historian (1859), the duke of Argyll (t86o), 
Lord Lawrence and Lord Lyndhurst (3862), Lord Wensleydale 
(3864), Mr Gladstone (1858 and 3865), Sir William Bowman and 
Swinburne (1865), Panizzi (1866) and Dean Stanley and Dr 
Joachim in 3867. Notable pictures of the same period are 
“ Sir Galahad ” (1862), “ Ariadne in Naxos ” (3863), “ Time and 
Oblivion ” (3864), originally designed for sculpture to be carried 
out “ in divers materials after the manner of Pheidias,” and 
“ Thetis ” (3866). 

In spite of these and many other evidences of his importance, 
ii was not until 3867 that Watts was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, but the council then conferred upon him 
the rare distinction of promoting him, in the course of the same 
year, to full Academitianship. Thenceforward he continued to 

after his retirement in 3896, and he was also a frequent con¬ 
tributor to the Grosvenor Gallery, and subsequently to the New 
Gallery, at which last a special exhibition of his works was held 
ir. the winter of 3896-3897. Though he travelled abroad to some 
extent, going to Asia Minor in 1857 with the expedition sent to 
investigate the ruins of Halicarnassus, and visiting in later years 
Italy, Greece and Egypt, the greater part of his life was passed in 
the laborious seclusion of his studio either at Little Holland House, 
Melbury Road, Kensington, where he settled in 1859, or in the 
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country at Limnerslease, Compton, Surrey. Apart from his art, 
his life was happily uneventful, the sole facts necessary to record 
being his marriage in 1886 with Miss Mary Fraser-Tytler, an 
early union with Miss Ellen Terry having been dissolved many 
years before; his twice receiving (r885 and 1894), but respectfully 

igo/in tlie newly founded OrdCT"of’Merit. ^HedieTon'the^st 
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originally educated as a naturalist, and saw much of the East 
Anglian gypsies, of whose superstitions and folk-lore he made 
careful study. Abandoning natural history for the law, he 
qualified as a solicitor and went to London, where he practised 
for some years, giving his spare time to his chosen pursuit of 
literature. He contributed regularly to the Examiner from 1874 
and to the Athenaeum from r875 until 1898, being for more than 
twenty years the principal critic of poetry in the latter journal. 
His article on “ Poetry ” in the ninth edition of the Ency. Brit. 
(vol. xix., 1885) was the principal expression of his views on 
the first principles of the subject, and did much to increase his 
reputation, which was maintained by other articles he wrete for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and for the chief periodicals and 
reviews. Mi Watts-Dunton had considerable influence as the 
friend of many of the leading men of letters of his time; he 
enjoyed the confidence of Tennyson, and contributed an appre¬ 
ciation of him to the authorized biography. He was in later 
years Rossetti’s most intimate friend. He was the bosom 
friend of Swinburne (?.«.), who shared his home for nearly thirty 
years before he died in 1909. The obituary notices and apprecia¬ 
tions of the poets of the time, which he contributed to the 
Athenaeum and other periodicals, bore testimony to his sympathy, 
insight and critical acumen. It was not, however, until 1897 
that he published a volume under his own name, this being his 
collection of poems called The Coming of Love, portions of Which 
he had printed in periodicals from time to time. In the following 
year his prose romance Aylwin attained immediate success, and 
ran through many editions in the course of a few months. 
Both The Coming of Loot and Aylwin set forth, the one in poetry, 
the other in prose, the romantic and passionate associations of 
Romany life, and maintain the traditions of Borrow, whom Mr 
Watts-Dunton had known well in his own early days. Imagina¬ 
tive glamour and mysticism are their prominent characteristics, 
and the novel in particular has had its share in restoring the 
charms of pure romance to the favour of the general public. 
He edited George Borrow’s Lavengro (1893) and Romany Rye 
(1900); in 1903 he published The Renascence of Wonder, a 
treatise on the romantic movement; and his Studies of Shake¬ 
speare appeared in 1910. But it was not only in his'published 
work that Mr Watts-Dunton’s influence on the literary life of 
his time was potent. Ilis long and intimate association with 
Rossetti and Swinburne made him, no doubt, a unique figure 
in the world of letters; but his own grasp of metrical principle 
and of the historic perspective of the glories of English poetry 
made him, among the younger generation, the embodiment of 
a great tradition of literary criticism which could never cease 
to command respect. In 1905 he married. His life has been 
essentially one of devotion to letters, faithfully and disinter¬ 
estedly followed. 

WAUGH, BENJAMIN (1839-1908), English social reformer, 
was born at Settle, Yorkshire, on the 20th of February 1839. 
He passed the early years of his life in business, but in 1865 
entered the congregational ministry. Settling at Greenwich 
he threw himself with ardour into the work of social reform, 
devoting himself especially to the cause of the children. He 
served on the London School Board from 1870 to 1876. In 1884 
he was responsible for the establishment of the London society for 
the prevention of cruelty to children, which four years later was 
established on a national basis. He was elected its honorary 
secretary, and it was largely owing to information obtained by 
him that the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885 was passed, 
while by his personal effort he secured the insertion of a clause giving 
magistrates power to take the evidence of children too young to 
understand the nature of an oath. In 1889 he saw the work 
accomplished by his society (of which he had been made director 
the same year) recognized by the passing of an act for the pre¬ 
vention of cruelty to children, the first stepping-stone to the act 
of 1908 (see Children, Law Relating to). In 1895 a charter of 
incorporation was conferred on the society, but in 1897 it was the 
object of a serious attack on its administration. An inquiry was 
demanded by Waugh, and the commission of inquiry, which 
included Lord Herschell and others, completely vindicated the 


society and its director. Waugh had given up pastoral woik 
in r887 to devote his whole time to the society, and he retained 
his post as director until 1905, when the state of his health com¬ 
pelled his retiiement. He remained consulting director until his 
death at Westcliff, near Southend, Essex, on the nth of 
March 1908. Waugh edited the Sunday Magazine from 1874 
to 1896, but he had otherwise little leisure foi literary work. 
His The Gaol Cradle, who rocks it? (1873) was a plea for the 
abolition of juvenile imprisonment. 

WAUGH, EDWIN (1817-1890), known as “ The Lancashire 
Poet,” was boin at Rochdale, on the 29th of January 1817, the 
son of a shoemaker. For several years he earned his living as 
a journeyman printer in various parts of the country. In 1855 
he published his first book, Sketches of Lancashire Life and 
Localities, following this up with reprinted Poems and Songs 
(1859). His rendering of the Lahcashire dialect was most happy, 
and his rude lyrics, full of humour and pathos, were great 
favourites with his countrymen. He died on the 30th of April 
1890. 

See Milner’s Memoir in an edition of Waugh’s selected works 
(1892-1893). 

WAUKEGAN, a city and the county-seat of Lake county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., on the "W. shore of Lake Michigan, about 36 m. 
N. of Chicago. Pop. (1890) 4915; (1900) 9426, of whom 2506 
were foreign-born; (1910 census) 16,069. It is served by the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern (of which it is a terminus) and the Chicago 
& North Western railways, by an interurban electric line, and by 
lake steamers. In 1880 the United States government under¬ 
took the formation of an artificial harbour with a channel 13 ft. 
deep, and in 1902-1904 the depth was increased to 20 ft. The 
main portion of the city is situated about 100 ft. above the level 
of the lake. There arc a number of parks and mineral springs, 
and along the lake front a fine driveway, Sheridan Road. The 
city is a residential suburb of Chicago. The principal buildings 
are the Federal building, the Court House, a Carnegie library, 
the Masonic Temple and McAlister Hospital. At the village 
of North Chicago (pop. in 1910, 3306), about 3 m. S. of Waukegan, 
there is a United States Naval Training Station. Waukegan is 
the commercial centre of an agricultural and dairying region, 
and has various manufactures. The total value of the factory 
product in 1905 was $3,961,513. Waukegan was settled about 
1835, and until 1849 was known as Little Fort, which is supposed 
to be the English equivalent of the Indian name Waukegan. 
It became the county-seat of Lake county in 1841, was in¬ 
corporated as a town in 1849, and first chartered as a city in 1859. 

WAUKESHA, a city and the county-seat of Waukesha 
county, Wisconsin, U.S.A., about 19 m. W. of Milwaukee on the 
Little Fox river. Pop. (1890) 6321; (1900) 7419, including 1408 
foreign-born; (1905 state census) 6049; (1910) 8740. Waukesha 
is served by the Minneapolis, St Paul & Sault Ste Marie, the 
Chicago & North-Western and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul railways, and by interuiban electric railways connecting 
it with Milwaukee, Oconomowoc and Madison. The medicinal 
mineral springs (Bethesda, White Rock, &c.) are widely known. 
Among the public buildings are the county court house and the 
public library. Waukesha is the seat of the State Industrial 
School for Boys (established as a house of refuge in i860) and of 
Carroll College (Presbyterian, co-educational, 1846). Waukesha 
was first settled in 1834, was named Praiiieville in 1839, was 
incorporated as a village under its present name (said to be a 
Pottawatomi word meaning “ fox ”) in 1852, and chartered as 

pleted between Milwaukee and Waukesha, but the village re¬ 
mained only a farming community until the exploitation of the 
mineral springs was begun about 1868. About 15 m. S. of 
Waukesha, near Mukwonago (pop. in 1910,615), in 1844-1845, 
there was an unsuccessful communistic agricultural settle¬ 
ment, the Utilitarian Association, composed largely of London 
mechanics led by Campbell Smith, a London bookbinder. 

WAURIN (or Wavrin), JEHAN (or Jean de) (d. c. 1474), 
French chronicler, belonged to a noble family of Artois, and was 
present at the battle of Agincourt. Afterwards he fought for 
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at a station distant from the origin are recognized; the first corre¬ 
sponds to the arrival of condensational waves, the second to that of 
distortional waves, and the third to that of the Rayleigh waves (see 

The theory of waves diverging from a centre in an unlimited 
crystalline medium has been investigated with a view to optical 
theory by G. Green (1839), A. L. Cauchy (1830), E. B. Christoffel 
(1877J and others. The surface which represents the wave-front 
consists of three sheets, each of which is propagated with its own 
special velocity. It is hardly worth while to attempt an account 
here of the singularities of this surface, or of the simplifications 
which occur for various types of crystalline symmetry, as the subject 
has loBt much of its physical interest now that the elastic-solid 
theory of light is practically abandoned. 

§ 3. Water-Waves. Theory of “ Long ” Waves. 


be small compared with the wave-length. The principal change is 
that in (6) h must be understood to denote the mean depth. The 
theory was further extended by G. Green (1837) and by Lord 
Rayleigh to the case where the dimensions of the cross-section are 
variable. If the variation be sufficiently gradual there is no sensible 
reflection, a progressive wave travelling always with the velocity 
appropriate to the local mean depth. There is, however, a variation 
of amplitude; the constancy of the energy, combined with the 
equation of continuity, require that the elevation 1) in any particular 
part of the wave should vary as k~?, where & is the breadth of 
the water surface and h is the mean depth. 

Owing to its mathematical simplicity the theory of long waves 
in canals has been largely used to illustrate, the dynamical theory of 
the tides. In the case of forced waves in a uniform canal, the 
equation (1) is replaced by 


has therefore been proposed to designate by the term “ tidal " all ' 
cases of wave-motion, whatever their scale, which have the above 
characteristic property. 

Beginning with motion in two dimensions, let us suppose that the 
axis of x is drawn horizontally, and that of y vertically upwards. 

If we neglect the vertical acceleration, the pressure at any point 
will have the statical value due to the depth below the instantaneous 
position of the free surface, and the horizontal pressure-gradient 1 
dpfdx will therefore be independent of y. It follows that all particles 
which at any instant lie in a plane perpendicular to Ox will retain 
this relative configuration throughout the motioa The equation of 
horizontal motion, on the hypothesis that the velocity («) is in- 


s, H is the total range of the tide or 
. c is the angular velocity of the n 
rth. The corresponding solution ol 
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if the origin be taken at the bottom, the depth being assumed to be 
uniform. At the surface we have y=*h+ 17, and v = dn/dt, subject to 
an error of the second order in the disturbance. To this degree of 


The solution is as in § 1, and represents two wave-systems travelling 
with the constant velocity V(gfc), which is that which would be 
acquired by a particle falling freely through a space equal to half 


osA(rt—x), «=£~cos k(ct—x), . 




comparison with the horizontal, is fulfilled if kh be small, i.e. if the 
wave-length be large compared with the depth. It is in this sense 
that the theory is regarded as applicable only to “ long " waves. 
The second assumption, which neglects terms of the second order in 
forming the equation (l), implies that the ratio y/h of the surface- 
elevation to the depth of the fluid must be small. The formulae 

T = iphJuVx, V = iufifix, .(8) 

for the kinetic and potential energies per unit breadth are equal in 
the case of a pro|ressrvejvave. 

the theory of " long ” water-waves?"and that ofjilane waves of 

in the case of air-waves. The theory can be adapted, with very 
Blight adjustment, to the case of waves propagated along a canal of 
any uniform section, provided the hreadth, as well as the depth, 


The coefficient in the former of these equations is negative unless 
the ratio i/o exceed <r ! a/g, which is about 1/311. Hence unless the 
. depth of our imagined canal be much greater than such^ depths as 

i.e. there would be low water beneath the moon and at the antipodal 
point, and high water on the meridian distant 00° from the moon. 
This is an instance of a familiar result in the theory of vibrations, 
viz. that in a forced oscillation of a body under a periodic force the 
phase is opposite to that of the force if the imposed frequency exceed 
that of the corresponding free vibration (see Mechanics). In the 
present case the period of the free oscillation in an equatorial canal 
■ 11,250 ft. deep would be about 30 hours. 

When the ratio 17 jh of the elevation to the depth is no longer 

system must undergo a continual change of type as it proceeds, 
even in a uniform canal. It was shown by Sir G. B. Airy (1845) that 
the more elevated portions of the wave travel with the greater 
velocities, the expression for the velocity of propagation being 
<(!+*,/*) 

approximately. Hence the slopes will become continually steeper 
in front and more gradual behind, until a stage is reached at which 
the vertical acceleration is no longer negligible, and the theory 
ceases to apply. The process is exemplified Tjy sea-waves running 
; inwards in shallow water near the shore. The theory of forced 
; periodic waves of finite (as distinguished from infinitely small) 
amplitude was also discussed by Airy. It has an application in 
tidal theory, in the explanation of “ overrides " and compound 
f tides ” (see Tide). 

§4. Surface-Waves. 

not altogether elementary. We will suppose in the first instance 
that the motion is in two dimensions x, y, horizontal and vertical 
, respectively. The velocity-potential (see Hydromechanics) must 


and must make 8*/8y=' 
plane and horizontal. 1 
square of the velocity, 


The general solution of these equations is somewhat complicated, 
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mipared with the breadth b of the b; 
:tcr as before, but when, owing to th 
ngth of the waves emitted, X become 


separated by bands of comparatively smooth ’ 


th 2wlk. It appears, on calculating the 
(6), that the motion of each particle is 
-axes of the orbit, horizontal and vertical, j 


with which the locus of any particular wave 
see from (13) that U = %c. The actual fact 
group of waves of approximately equal wav 
relatively deep water the velocity of advan 
whole is less than that of the individual wav' 
to have been first explicitly remarked by J, 
If attention is concentrated on a particular 
progress through the group, gradually dying 
the front, whilst its former place in the groi 
cession by other waves which have come fc 
General explanations, not restricted to the 
have been given by Stokes, Rayleigh, and 
length X be regarded as a function of x and i, 


1 of fluid, of thickness equal to the surface- 


the wave-velocity c has, as the formula 
the potential energy of a given deforma- 
e is diminished by the presence of the 


If a curve be constructed with X as abscissa 
group-velocity U will be represented by the : 
tangent on the axis of c. This is illustrated 
by the annexed figure, which refers to the 
case of deep-water waves; the curve is a 
parabola, and the intercept is half the 
ordinate, in accordance with the relation 
‘ U = £c, already remarked. The physical 
1 importance of the motion of group-velocity 
1 was pointed out by 0 . Reynolds (1877), who 
■ showed that the rate at which energy is pro- 
1 pagated is only half that which would be 
required for the transport of the group as 
l a whole with the velocity c. 
t The preceding investigations enable us 
i to infer the effect of a pressure-disturb- 
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1871); H. v. Helmholtz, Gesammelte Abhandlungcn (Leipzig, 

1895); Lord Rayleigh, Scientific Papers (Cambridge, 1890-1903); 
W. J. M. Rankme, Misc. Scientific Papers (London, 1881); Sir G. G. 
Stokes, Math, and Phys. Papers (Cambridge, 1880-1905). Nur 
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by P. Ford 
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Korper, insb. Akustik ”), and A. E. H. Love (“ Hyc._j_ , 

in various divisions of the fourth volume of the Encykl. d. math. 
Miss .; and in H. Lamb’s Hydrodynamics (3rd ed., Cambridge, 
1906). (H. Lb.) 

WAVELLITE, a mineral consisting of hydrated aluminium 
phosphate, AlAOHqiPO,)., + 4sH 2 0, crystallizing in the ortho¬ 
rhombic system. Distinct crystals arc of rare occurjence, the 
mineral usually taking the form of hemispherical or globular 

and varies in colour from grey or white to greenish, yellowish, &c. 
The hardness is 3j, and the specific gravity 2-32. It was first 
found, at the end of the 18th century, by Dr W. Wavell near 
Barnstaple in Devonshire, where it lines crevices in a black 
slaty rock. It has also been found in Ireland (Tipperary and 
Cork), Arkansas, &c. (L. J. S.) 

WAVERLY, a village of Tioga county, New York, U.S.A., 
about 18 m. S.E. of Elmira, on the Cayuta Creek, near the 
Chemung and the Susquehanna rivers, whieh unite several 
miles S. of the village. Pop. (1890) 4123; (1900) 4465, of whom 
295 were foreign-born; (1905) 4915; (rgio) 4855. It is served 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Erie 
Lehigh Valley railways. With South Waverly (pop. 

1084)—separated from Waverly only by the state line and really 
a part of the village—Sayre, and Athens, Pennsylvai ' 
connected by electric railway and the three form practically 
an industrial unit. Waverly is also connected by electric line 
with Elmira. The village is a railway centre of some importance, 
distributes coal from the Wyoming Valley mines, and ships 
the dairy products of a large farming district and small fruits 
and garden products. Waverly was settled about 1804 by 
settlers from Connecticut and the Hudson River Valley, and was 
incorporated as a village in 1854. 

WAVRE, a town of Belgium, in the province of Brabant, 
14 m. S.E. of Brussels. Pop. (1904) 8517. It was on this 
place that Grouchy advanced on the day of Waterloo, gaining 
a useless success here over a Prussian corps while the fate of 
the campaign was being decided elsewhere. The Prussians 
erected here a fine monument by Van Oemberg in 1859. 

WAX, a solid fatty substance of animal and vegetable origin, 
allied to the fixed oils and fats. From these it is distinguished 
by the fact that while oils and fats are glycerides, 
contains no glycerin, but is a combination of fatty 
certain solid monatomic alcohols (see Oils). 

WAX FIGURES. Beeswax is possessed of properties which 
render it a most convenient medium for preparing figures and 
models, cither by modelling or by casting in moulds. At ordinary 
temperatures it can be cut and shaped with facility; it melts 
to a limpid fluid at a low heat; it mixes with any colouring 
matter, and takes surface tints well; and its texture and c 
sistency may be modified by the addition of earthy matters i 
oils or fats. When molten, it takes the minutest impressi 
of a mould, and it sets and hardens at such a temperature that 
no ordinary climatic influences affect the form it a 
when it is cast in thin laminae. The facilities whi 
for modelling have been taken advantage of from 
times. Figures in wax of their deities were used in the funeral 
rites of the ancient Egyptians, and deposited among other 
offerings in their graves; many of these are nov 
museums. That the Egyptians also modelled fruits can be 
learned from numerous allusions in early literature. Among 
the Greeks during their best art period, wax figures were largely 
used as dolls for children; statuettes of deities were modelled 
for votive offerings and for religious 
to which magical properties were attributed were treasured by 
the people. Wax figures and models held a still more important 
place among the ancient Romans. The masks (effigies 
imagines) of ancestors, modelled in wax, were preserved by 


patrician families, thisyws imagmum being one of the privileges 
of the nobles, and these masks were exposed to view on ceremonial 
occasions, and carried in their funeral processions. The closing 
days of the Saturnalia were known as SigiUaria, on account of 
the custom of making, towards the end of the festival, presents 
of wax models of fruits and waxen statuettes which were fashioned 
by the Sigillarii or manufacturers of small figures in wax and other 
media. The practice of wax modelling can be traced through 
the middle ages, when votive offerings of wax figures wore made 
to churches, and the memory and lineaments of monarchs and 
great personages were preserved by means of wax masks as in 
the days of Roman patricians. In these ages malice and supersti¬ 
tion found expression in the formation of wax images of hated 
persons, into the bodies of which long pins were thrust, in the 
confident expectation that thereby deadly injury would be 
induced to the person represented; and this belief and practice 
continued till the 17th century. Indeed the superstition still 
survives in the Highlands of Scotland, where as recently as 1885 
a clay model of an enemy was found in a stream, having been 
placed there in the belief that, as the clay was washed away, so 
would the health of the hated one decline. With the renaissance 
of art in Italy, modelling in wax took a position of high im¬ 
portance, and it was practised by some of the greatest of the 
early masters. The bronze medallions of Pisano and the other 
famous medallists owe their value to the art qualities of wax 
models from which they were cast by the cire perdue process; 
and indeed all early bronzes and metal work were cast from 
wax models. The tile de cire in the Wicar collection at Lille 
is one of the most lovely examples of artistic work in this 
medium in existence. Wicar, one of Napoleon’s commissaries, 
brought this figure from Italy. It represents the head and 
shoulders of a young girl. It has been claimed as a work of 
Greek or Roman art, and has been assigned to Leonardo da Vinci 
and to Raphael, but all that can be said is that it probably 
dates from the Italian Renaissance. In 1909 Dr Bode, the 
director of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, purchased 
in England, for (it was stated) £8000, a life-sized half-length 
female figure in ivax, which he attributed to Leonardo da Vinci 
or his school. The figure was shown to have once been in the 
possession of Richard Cockle Lucas (1800-1883), a sculptor 
and worker in ivory, wax, &c. It was claimed that the figure 
was really Lucas's work and was a reproduction in wax of a 
picture of “ Flora” attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, now in the 
possession of the Morrison family at Basildon Park, near Pang- 
bourne; this view was repudiated by Dr Bode, but was generally 
accepted in England (see The Times, Oct.-Dec. 1909; and 
particularly the Burlington Magazine, May, June, August, igio). 
Till towards the close of the 18th century modelling of medallion 
portraits and of relief groups, the latter frequently polychromatic, 
was in considerable vogue throughout Europe. About the end 
of the 18th century Flaxman executed in wax many portraits 
and other relief figures which Josiah Wedgwood translated 
into pottery for his jasper ware. The modelling of the soft 
parts of dissections, &c., for teaching illustrations of anatomy 
was first practised at Florence, and is now very common. Such 
preparations formed part of a show at Hamburg in 1721, and from 
that time wax-works, on a plane lower than art, have been 
popular attractions. These exhibitions consist principally of 

masks on lay figures in which sometimes mechanism is fitted 
to give motion to the figure. Such an exhibition of wax-works 
with mechanical motions was shown in Germany early in the 
18th century, and is described hy Steele in the Tathr. The 
most famous modem wax-work exhibition is that of Madame 
Tussaud (q.v.) in London. 

WAX-TREE, Wax Myrtle, Candleberry, popular names oi 
species of Myrica, especially M. cerifera, a North American 
plant, the fmits of which have a waxy covering and are used as 
a source of vegetable wax. M. Gale is the native British gale 
(q.v.) or sweet-gale. 

WAXWING, a bird first so called apparently by P. J. Selby in 
1825 (Illustr. Brit. Ornithology, p. 87), having been before known 
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as the “silk-tail ” (Philos. Transactions, 1685, p. 1161)—a literal WAYLAND, FRANCIS (1796-1865), American educationist, 
rendering of the German Seidenschwam —or “chatterer”— was bom in New York City on the nth of March 1796. His 
the prefix “ German,” “ Bohemian ” or “ waxen ” being often father was an Englishman of the same name, who was a Baptist 
also applied. Selby’s convenient name has now been generally pastor. The son graduated at Union College in T813 and studied 
adopted, since the bird is readily distinguished from almost all medicine in Troy and in New York City, but in 1816 entered 
others by the curious expansion of the shaft of some of its wing- Andover Theological Seminary, where he was greatly influenced 
feathers at the tip into a flake that looks like scarlet sealing-wax, by Moses Stuart He was too poor to conclude his course in 
while its exceedingly silent habit makes the name “ chatterer” theology, and in T8T7-1821 was a tutor at Union College, to 
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W. of Brunswick. Pop. (1880) 62S; (1S90) 3364; (1900) 5919 
(2899 negroes); (1910)14,483. Waycross is served by the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic, and the Atlantic Coast Line railways, 
several branches of the latter intersecting here. In the city is 
the Bunn-Bcll Institute (Baptist, opened in 1909). There are 
large railway car construction and repair shops here, and Way- 
cross is a commercial centre for the forest products (naval stores 
and lumber) and the cotton, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, melons 


_,_islated into foreign languages); Elements 

Political Economy (1837), in which he advocated free-trade; 
_... Limitations of Human Responsibility (1838); Domestic Slavery 
Considered as a Scriptural Institution (1845); Memoirs of Harriet 
Ware (1850); Memoirs of Adoniram Judsen (1853); Elements of 
Intellectual Philosophy (1854); Notes on the Principles and Practices 
of Baptist Churches (1857); Letters on the Ministry of the Gospel 
(1863); and a brief Memoir of Thomas Chalmers (1864). 

See The Life and Labors of Francis Wayiand (2 vols., New York, 
1867) by his sons Francis and Neman Lincoln; the shorter sketch 
(Boston, 1891) by Tames O. Murray in the "American Religious 
Leaders ” series; and an article by G. C. Verplanck in vol. xiv. of 
the American Journal of Education. 

WAYLAND THE SMITH (Scand. Volundr, Ger. Widand), hero 
of romance. The legend of Wayiand probably had its home 
in the north, where he and his brother Egill 2 were the types of 
the skilled workman, but there are abundant local traditions of 
the wonderful smith in Westphalia and in southern England. 
His story is told in one of the oldest songs of the Edda, the 
VblundarkiSa, and, with considerable variations, in the prose 
pidrekssaga (Thidrek’s sage), while the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf and 
Deor’s Lament contain allusions to it. The tale of Wayiand falls 
naturally into two parts, the former of which contains obviously 
mythical features. He was the son of the giant sailor Wate and 
of a mermaiden. His grandfather was that Vilkinus, king of 
Norway, who lent his name to the Vilkina- or pi&rekssaga. 
Three brothers VSlundr, Egill and Slagfifr seized the swan-maidens 
Hlajrgujir, Olrin and Hervor, who, divested of their feather 
dresses, stayed with them seven or eight years as their wives. 
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Wayland’s son Wittich, and was cunningly exchanged by Hilde¬ 
brand for a commoner blade before Wittich’s fight with Dietrich. 
Nibobr, in order to secure Volundr’s services, lamed him by cutting 
the sinews of his knees, and then established him in a smithy on a 
neighbouring island. The smith avenged himself by the slaughter 
of Ni}’oJ>r’s two sons and the rape of his daughter Bodvildr. 
He then soared away on wings he had prepared. The story in 
its main outlines bears a striking resemblance to the myth of 


and (1765) in Nova Scotia, where he was agent for a proposed 
colony. He married in 1766 and passed the next few years 
on the Chester county farm inherited from his father, holding 

various patriotic committees. Having recruited and organized 
the Fourth Pennsylvania battalion of Continental troops, he 
first saw active service at its head in Canada during the retreat 
of Benedict Arnold after the Quebec campaign. His excellent 
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See Charles J. Stilld, Major-General Anthony Wayne and the 
Pennsylvania Line (Philadelphia, 1893); J. Munse I, (cd.), Waynes 
Orderly Book of the Northern Army at Fort Ttconderoga and Mount 
Independence (Albany, 1859); Boyer, A Journal of Wayne s Cam¬ 
paign (Cincinnati, 1866); William Clark, A Journal of Major- 
General Anthony Wayne’s Campaign against the Shawnee Indians 
(MSS. owned by R. C. Ballard Thruston); H. P. Johnston The 
Storming of Stony Point (New York, 1900): J. R. Spears, Anthony 
Wayne (New York, 1903). 

WAYNESBORO, a borough of Franklin county, Pennsylvania, 

U.S.A., near Antietam Creek, about 14 m. S.E. of Chambers- 
Durg, and about 65 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. Pop. (1890) 3811; v 
(1900) 3396; (1910) 7199. Waynesboro is served by tbe Cumber- t }, e founrlat 
land Valley and the Western Maryland railways. It lies at the 1 by Wyke 
foot of the South Mountain, and under the borough are many • - 
caves and caverns. A settlement was made here about 1734; 
it was called Mount Vernon for twenty years, and then Wallace- 
town (in honour of an early settler) until the close of the War of 
Independence, when it was named Waynesborough in honour of 
Geneial Anthony Wayne; a village was platted in 1797; its 
charter as a borough, granted in 181S, was repealed in 1824 but 
was revived in 1830, the spelling being changed to “ Waynesboro.” 

See Benjamin M. Nead, Waynesboro (Harrisburg, Pa., 1900). 

WAYNFLETE, WILLIAM (1395-1486), English lord chancellor 
and bishop of Winchester, was the son of Richard Pattene or 
Patyn, alias Barbour, of Wainfleet, Lincolnshire (Magd. Coll. 

Oxo’n. Reg. f. 84b), whose monumental effigy, formerly in the 
church of Wainfleet, now in Magdalen College Chapel at Oxford, 
seems to be in the dress of a merchant. His mother was Margery, 
daughter of SirWilliam Brereton of that ilk in Cheshire(Ormerod's 
Cheshire , iii. 81). Of Waynilete’s education it is only possible 
to assert that he was at Oxford University. It has been alleged 
that he was a Wykehamist, a scholar at Winchester Cellege and 
New College, Oxford. But unless he was, as is improbable, 
the “ Willelmus Pattney, de eadem, Sar. Dioc.,” admitted in 
1403, he was not a scholar of Winchester, and in any case was 
not a scholar of New College. Nor was he a commoner in college 
at Winchester or at New College, as his name does not appear 
in the Hall books, or lists of those dining in hall, at either college. 

That he was a day-boy commoner at Winchester is possible, 
is unlikely. He was never claimed in his lifetime by 


Meanwhile, our Waynflete had become headmasterof Winchester; 
Mr William Wanneflete being paid 50s. as Informator scolarium, 
teacher of the scholars of the college, for the quarter beginning 
on the 24th of June 1430 (Win. Coll. Bursars’ Roll 8-9 Hen. VI.) 
and so continuously, under many variants of spelling, at the rate 
of £10 a year until Michaelmas 1441 ( V.C.H ., Bucks, ii. 154). 
He was collated by Bishop Beaufort at some date unascertainable 
(through the loss of the 2nd volume of Beaufort’s Episcopal 
Register) to the mastership of St Mary Magdalen’s Hospital, 
a leper hospital on St Giles’ Hill, just outside the city of Win- 
(Vet. Mon. iii. 5). The first recorded headmaster after 
of the college, John Melton, had been presented 
;rship of this hospital in 1393 shortly 


Its emolun 


o £q, 1 


a year, nearly doubled the headmaster’s income. 

Under the influence of Archbishop Chicheley, who had himself 
founded two colleges in imitation of Wykeham, and Thomas 
Bekynton, king’s secretary and privy seal, and other Wyke¬ 
hamists, Henry VI., on the 11th of October 1440, founded, in 
imitation of Winchester College, “ a college in the parish church 
of Eton by W’indsor not far from our birthplace,” called the 
King’s College of the Blessed Mary of Eton by Windsor, as “ a 
sort of first-fruits of his taking the government on himself.” 
The college was to consist of a provost, 10 priests, 6 choristers, 
25 poor and needy scholars, 25 almsmen and a magister infor¬ 
mator “ to teach gratis the scholars and all others coming from 
any part ot England to learn grammar.” Only two fellows, 
4 choristers, 2 scholars and 2 almsmen were named in the charier 
and probably were only colourably members. Waynflete was 
not, as alleged (Diet. Nat. Biog.), named a fellow. On the 5th 
of March 1440-1441, the king endowed the college out of alien 
priories with some £500 a year, almost exactly the amount of 
the original endowment of Winchester. On the 31st of July 
1441 Henry VI. went for a week-end visit to Winchester College 
to see the school for himself. Here he seems tq have been so 
much impressed with Waynllcte, that at Michaelmas, 144T, 
Waynflete ceased to be headmaster of Winchester. In October 
be appears dining in the hall there as a guest, and at Christmas 
he received a royal livery, five yards of violet cloth, as 
' Eton Though reckoned first headmaster of Eton, 


either college as one of its alumni. That he was at Oxford, and ' there is no definite evidence that he was. The school building 
probably a scholar at ene of the grammar schools there, ; was not begun till May 1442 (V.C.H., Bucks, ii. 154). William 
before passing on to the higher faculties, is shown by a letter Westbury, who left New College, “ transferring himself to the 
of the chancellor addressed to him when provost of Eton (Ep. king’s service,” in May 1442, and appears in the first extant 
Acad. Oxf. Hist. Soc. i. 158) which speaks of the university] Eton Audit Roll 1444-1445 as headmaster, was probably such 


m forth into the light of knowledge 
and nourished him with the alimony of all the sciences.” He 
is probably the William Barbour who was ordained acolyte by 
Bishop Fleming of Lincoln on the 21st of April 1420 and sub¬ 
deacon on the 21st of January 1421; and as " William Barbour,” 
otherwise Waynflete of Spalding, was ordained deacon on the 
18th of March 1421, and priest on the 21st of January 1426, 
with title from Spalding Priory. He may have been the William 
Waynflete who was admitted a scholar of the King’s Hall, 
Cambridge, on the 6th of March 1428 (Exch. Q. R. Bdle. 346, 
no. 31), and was described as LL.B. when receiving letters of 
protection on the 15th of July 1429 (Proc. P.C. iii. 347) to enable 
him to accompany Robert FitzHugh, D.D., warden of the hall, 
on an embassy to Rome. For the scholars of the King’s Hall 
were what we should call fellows, as may be seen by the appoint¬ 
ment to the hall on the 3rd of April 1360 of Nicholas of Drayton, 
B.C.L.,and John Kent,B.A., instead of two scholars who had gone 
off to the French wars without the warden’s leave (Cal. Close 
Rolls). William Waynflete, presented to the vicarage of 
Skendleby, Lines, by the Priory of Bardney (Lincoln, Ep. Reg. 
f. 34, Chandler, 16), on the 14th of June 1430, may also have been 
our Waynflete. There was, however, ar other William Waynflete, 
who was instituted rector of Wroxhall, Somerset, on the 17th of 
May 1433 (Wells, Ep. Reg. Stafford), and was dead when his 
successor was appointed on the 18th of November 1436 (Wells, 
Ep. Reg. Stillington). A successor to the William Waynflete 
at the King’s Hall was admitted on the 3rd of April 1434. 


May 1442. If Waynflete was headmaster from Octob 
1441 to May 1442, his duties must have been little more than 
nominal. As provost, Waynflete procured the exemption of 
the college from archidiaconal authority on the 2nd of May, 
and made the contract for completion of the carpenter’s work 
of the eastern side of the quadrangle on the 30th of November 
1443. On the 2rst of December 1443 he was sworn to the 
statutes by Bishop Bekynton and the earl of Suffolk, the king’s 
commissioners, and himself administered the oath to the other 
members of the foundation, then only five fellows and eleven 
scholars over fifteen years of age. He is credited with having 
taken half the scholars and fellows of Winchester to Eton to 
start the school there. In fact, five scholars and perhaps one 
commoner left Winchester for Eton in 1443, probably in July, 
just before the election. For three of them were admitted 
scholars of King’s College, Cambridge, on tbe 19th of July, that 
college, by its second charter of the 10th of July 1443 having been 
placed in the same relation to Eton that New College bore to 
Winchester; i.e. it was to be recruited entirely from Eton. 
The chief part of Waynflete’s duties as provost was the financing 
and completion of the buildings and establishment. The number 
of scholars was largely increased by an election of 25 new ones 
on the 26th of September 1444, the income being, then £946. 
of which the king contributed £120 and Waynflete £18, or more 
than half his stipend of £30 a year. The full number of 70 scholars 
was not filled up till Waynflete’s last year as provost, 1446-1447 
(Eton Audit Roll). So greatly did Waynflete ingratiate himself 
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with Henry that when Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, Henry’s 
uncle, died on the nth of April 1447, the same day Henry wrote 
to the chapter of Winchester, the prior and monks of St Swithin’s 
cathedral, to elect Waynflete as his successor. On the 12th of 
April he was given the custody of the temporalities, on the 15th 
of April he was elected, and on the roth of May provided to the 
see by a papal bull. On the 13th of July 1447 he was consecrated 
in Eton church, when the warden and fellows and others of his 
old college gave him a horse at a cost of £6, r3s. 4d., and r3s. 4d. 
to the boys. Subsequent visits to Winchester inspired Henry 
with the idea of rebuilding Eton church on cathedral dimensions. 
Waynflete was assigned as the principal executor of his “ will ” 
for that purpose, and if there was any variance between the 
executors, he was to determine it. From ^48 to t45o £3336 


council. With' a view to an ampler site for his college, Waynflete 
obtained on the 5th of July 1456 a grant of the Hospital of St 
John the Baptist outside the east gate at Oxford and on the 
15th of July licence to found a college there. Having obtained 
a papal bull, he founded it by deed of the r2th of June t458, 
converting the hospital into a college with a president and six 
fellows, to which college two days later Magdalen Hall surrendered 
itself and its possessions, its members being incorporated into 
“ the New College of St Mary Magdalen.” 

Meanwhile Waynflete himself had been advanced to the highest 
office in the state, the chancellorship, the seals being delivered 
to him by the king in the priory of Coventry in the presence of 
the duke of York, apparently as a person acceptable to both 
parties. On the 27th of October 1457 he took part in the trial 
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seven priests and seven almsmen at Caistor, Norfolk, into one for 
seven fellows and seven poor scholars at Magdalen. In the same 
year that college took possession of the alien priory of Sele, 
Sussex, the proceedings for the suppression of which had been 
going on since 1469. The new, now the old, buildings at Magdalen 
were begun the same year, the foundation-slone being laid in the 
middle of the high altar on the 5th of May 1474 (Wood, 207). 
Licences on the 1st of July, the 22nd of July 1477 and the 12th of 
February 1479, authorized additions to the endowment. On the 
23rd of August 1480, the college being completed, the great west 
window being contracted to be made after the fashion of that 
at .All Souls’ College, a new president, Richard Mayhew, fellow 
of New College, was installed on the 23rd of August 1480, and 
statutes were promulgated. The foundation is commonly 
dated from this year and not from 1448, when Magdalen Hall 
was founded, though if not dated from 1448 it surely dates from 
1458, when that hall and St John’s Hospital were converted into 
Magdalen College. The statutes were for the most part a replica 
of those of New College, members of which were, equally with 
members of Magdalen, declared to be eligible for the presidency. 
They provided for a head and 70 scholars, but the latter were 
divided into 40 fellows and 30 scholars called demies, because 
their commons were half those of the fellows. Magdalen College 
School was established at the gates and as a part of the college, 
to be, like Eton, a free grammar school, free of tuition fees for all 
comers, under a master and usher, the first master being John 
Ankywyll, a married man, with a salary of £10 a year, the same 
as at Winchester and Eton. The renewal of interest in classical 
literature was shown in the prohibition of the study of sophistry 
by any scholar under the age of eighteen, unless he had been 
pronounced proficient in grammaticals. On the 22nd of 
September 1481 Waynflcte received Edward IV. in state at the 
college, where he passed the night, and in July 1483 he received 
Richard III. there in even greater state, when Master William 
Grocyn, “ the Grecian,” a fellow of New College, “ responded,” 
in divinity. In 1484 Waynflete gave the college the endowment 
for a free grammar school at his name-place, Wainfleet, sufficient 
to produce for the chantry-priest-schoolmaster £10 a year, the 
same salary as the headmaster of Magdalen School, and built 
the school which still exists almost untouched, a fine brick build¬ 
ing with two towers, 76 ft. long by 26 ft. broad. The next year 
saw the appropriation to the college of the Augustinian Priory 
of Sclhorne, Hants. 

On the 27th of April i486, Waynflete, like Wykeham, made 
his will at their favourite manor, South or Bishop’s Waltham. 
It is remarkable that he gives the same pecuniary bequests to 
Winchester and New Colleges as to his own college of Magdalen, 
but the latter he made residuary devisee of all his lands. He 
died on the 11th of May i486, and was buried in the chantry 
chapel of St Mary Magdalen behind the high altar in Winchester 
cathedral, which he had erected in his lifetime. The effigy on it 
may betaken to be an authentic portrait. (A. F. L.) 

WAYZGOOSE, a term for the annual dinner and outing'of 
printers and their employes. The derivation of the term is 
doubtful. It may be a misspelling for “ wasegoose,” from 
wase, Mid. Eng. for “ sheaf,” thus meaning sheaf or harvest 
goose, the bird that was fit to eat at harvest-time, the “stubble- 
goose ” mentioned by Chaucer in “ The Cook’s Prologue.” 
It is more probable that the merry-nuking which has become 
particularly associated with the printers’ trade was once general, 

in Brabant, at Martinmas. The relations of England and Holland 
were formerly very close, and it is not difficult to believe that 
any outing or yeaily banquet might have grown to be called 
colloquially a “ Waes-Goose.” It is difficult to explain why the 
term should have only survived in the printing trade, though the 
English printers owed much to their Dutch fellow-workers. 
Certainly the goose has long ago parted company with the 
printers’ wayzgoose, which is usually held in July, though it 
has no fixed season. An unlikely suggestion is that the original 
wayzgoose was a feast given by an apprentice to his comrades 
at which the bird formed the staple eatable. 


WAZIR, or Vizier (Arabic wazir), a minister, usually the 
principal minister under a Mahommedan ruler. In India the 
nawab of Oudh was long known as the nawab wazir, the title 
of minister to the Mogul emperor having become hereditary in 
the family. 

WAZIRABAD, a town of British India, in Gujranwala district 
of the Punjab, near the right bank of the river Chenab, 62 m. 
N. of Lahore. Pop. (1901) 18,069. It is an important railway 
junction. The main line of the North-Western railway here 
crosses the Chenab by the Alexandra bridge, opened by the 
prince of Wales in 1876. The branch to Sialkot has been ex¬ 
tended to Jammu (51 m.); another branch follows the line 
of the Chenab canal towards Multan. Boat-building and 

WAZIRISTAN, a section of the mountain tract in the North- 
West Frontier Province of India, lying between the Tochi river 
on the north and the Gomal river on the south. The whole of 
Waziristan lies within the British sphere of influence, the boundary 
with Afghanistan having been demarcated in 1894. It forms 
two political agencies, but only a portion, consisting of the Tochi 
valley, with an area of about 700 sq. m. and a population (1903) 
of 24,670, is directly administered. Northern Waziristan has 
an area of about 2310 sq. m., and southern Waziristan an area 
of about 2734 sq. m. 

The Tochi and the Gomal rivers enclose Waziristan, their 
affluents rising to the west of that country in the upland valleys 
of Shawal and Birmal, and flowing north and south to a junction 
with the main streams. Between the two rivers stretches the 
central dominating range of Waziristan from north-east to south¬ 
west, geologically connected with the great limestone ranges 
of the Suliman hills to the south, and dominated by the great 
peaks of Shuidar (Sheikh Haidar) and Pirghal, both of them 

to the Khaisargarh peak of the Takht-i-Suliman. From these 
peaks westwards a view is obtained across the grass slopes and 
cedar woods of Birmal and Shawal (lying thousands of feet 
below) to the long, serrated ridges of the central watershed which 
shuts off the plains of Ghazni. To the eastward several lines of 
drainage strike away for the Indus, breaking through parallel 
folds and flexures of the mountains, of which the conformation 
is here distinctly observable, although not so marked as it is 
south of the Gomal. These lines of drainage are, as usual, the 
main avenues of approach to the interior of the country. They 
are the Khaisora and the Shakdu on the north, which, uniting, 
join the Tochi south of Bannu, and the Tank Zam (which is also 
called Khaisor near its head) on the south. The two former lead 
from the frontier to Rasmak and Makin, villages of some local 
importance, situated on the slopes of Shuidar; and the latter 
leads to Kaniguram, the Waziri capital, and the centre of a con¬ 
siderable iron trade. Kaniguram lies at the foot of the Pirghal 

Amongst the mountains of Waziristan there is much fine 
scenery and a delightful climate. Thick forests of ilex clothe 
many of the spurs, which reach down to the grassy deodar- 

attains magnificent dimensions amongst the flats and plateaus 
of the eastern slopes. The indigenous trade of the country 
is inconsiderable, although Waziri iron is much esteemed. The 
agricultural products are poor, and the general appearance of 
the priest-ridden people is significant of the endurance of 
many hardships, even of chronic starvation. The most notable 
product of the country is the Waziri breed of horses and donkeys. 
The latter especially deserve to rank as the best of their kind 
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The Waziris are the largest tribe on the frontier, but their j 
state of civilization is very low. They are a race of robbers and j 
murderers, and the Waziri name is execrated even by the \ 
neighbouring Mahommedan tribes. Mahommedans from a j 
settled district often regard Waziris as utter barbarians, and 
seem inclined to deny their title to belong to the faith. They 
have been described as being “ free-born and murderous, hot- | 
headed and light-hearted, self-respecting but vain.” The poverty 
of their country and the effort required to gain a subsistence in 
it have made the Waziris a ha T dy and enduring race. Their 
physique is uncommonly good, and though on the average short 
of stature, some extremely tall and large men are to be found 
amongst them. They are generally deep-chested and compact 
of build, with a powerful muscular development common to 
the whole body, and not confined to the lower limbs as is the case 
with some hill tribes of the Himalayas. As mountaineers the 
W'aziris would probably hold their own with any other Pathan 
tribe of the frontier. 

Except in a few of the highest hills, which are well-wooded, 
the Waziri country is a mass of rock and stones, bearing a 
poor growth of grass and thinly sprinkled with dark evergreen 

known to the natives is obstructed by precipices or by toilsome 
stony ascents; and knowledge of the topography, a mere 
labyrinth of intricate ranges and valleys, comes only as the result 
of long acquaintance. Broken ground and tortuous ravines, 
by making crime easy and precaution against attack difficult, 
have fostered violence among the people and developed in them 
an extraordinary faculty of prudence and alertness. In con¬ 
sequence of his isolation the Waziri has become independent, 
self-reliant and democratic in sentiment. Through the in¬ 
accessibility of his own country to low landers, combined with 
the proximity of open and fertile tracts inhabited by races of 
inferior stamina, he has developed into a confirmed raider; 
and the passage through his country of mountain footpaths, 
connecting India with Afghanistan, has made him by frequent 
opportunity a hereditary highwayman as well. The women 
enjoy more freedom than amongst most Pathan tribes, and arc 
frequently unfaithful. The ordinary punishment of adultery 
is to put the woman to death, and to cut off half the right foot 
of the man. Amongst Waziris also, as amongst other Pathans, 
the blood-feud is a national institution. 

The Waziris, who number some 40,000 fighting men altogether, 
are divided into two main sections, the Darwesh Khel (30,000) 
and the Mahsuds (8000), with two smaller sections. The Darwesh 
Khel, the more settled and civilized of the two, inhabit the lower 
hills bordering on Kohat and Bannu districts, and the ground 
lying on both sides of the Kurram river, between Thai on the 
north and the Tochi Valley on the south. The Mahsuds, who 
inhabit the tract of country lying between the Tochi Valley on 
the north and the Gomal river on the south, have earned for 
themselves an evil name as the most confirmed raiders on the 
border; but they arc a plucky race, as active over the hills 
as the Afridis, and next to them the best-armed large tribe on 
the frontier. The Mahsud country, especially that part within 
reach of British posts, is more difficult even than Tirah. To 
the south and east it is girt by an intricate belt of uninhabited, 
generally waterless hills and ravines. To the north a zone of 
Darwesh Khel territory, not less than 20 m. in width, hilly 


and difficult, separates the Mahsuds from the TochT. The 
Tochi Valley is inhabited by a degraded Pathan tribe, known 
as Dauris, who have voluntarily placed themselves under 
British protection since 1895. In dealing with the Mahsuds 
it must be remembered that from Wana to Tank, from Tank 
to Bannu, and from Bannu to Datta Khel, or for a distance of 
over 200 m., British territory is open to Mahsud depredations. 
This length of frontier is equal to the whole Thal-Kohat-Pesha- 
war-Malakand line, covering the eight or ten tribes that took 
part in the frontier risings of r8p7. So that the Mahsuds should 
really be compared with the whole of those ten tribes, and not 

British expeditions were needed against various sections of 
the Waziris in 1852, 1859, r86o, 1880, i88r, 4894, 1897 and 


te success of Sir Robert S D . 

s of Baluchistan had led to a similar attempt to open up 
Waziristan to British civilization; but the Pathan is much 
more democratic and much less subject to the influence of his 
maliks than is the Baluchi to the authority of his chiefs; and 
the policy finally broke down in 1894, when the Waziris made 
a night attack upon the camp of the British Delimitation Com¬ 
mission at Wana. The Commission had been appointed to 
settle the boundary with the Afghans, and the Waziris regarded 
it as the final threat to their independence. The attack was 
delivered with such determination that the tribesmen penetrated 
into the centre of the camp, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that friend could be distinguished from foe. A large 
force of 11,000 British troops subsequently traversed the tribal 
country, destroyed their towers and dictated terms, one of which 
was that the Tochi Valley should be occupied by British garrisons. 
But still there was trouble, which led to the Tochi expedition of 
1897; and, in spite of the further lessons taught the Waziris 
in two expeditions in 1902, the attempt to “ Sandemanise ” 
Waziristan was given up by Lord Curzon. The British garrisons 
in the Tochi and Gomal valleys were withdrawn, and two 
corps of tribal militia, from 1300 to 1500 strong, were gradually 
formed to replace the British troops. 

See Grammar and Vocabulary of Waziri Pashto, by J. G. Lorimer 
(Calcutta, 1902); Paget and Mason’s Frontier Expeditions (1884); 
Mahsud Waziri Operations (1902), Blue-book. 


WAZZiN, a small hillside town, 60 m. N.W. by N. of Fez, 
Morocco. It has a considerable trade with the country round, 
and manufactures a coarse white woollen cloth with rough 
surface from which the hooded cloaks (called jdlabs) arc made. 
Its proudest name is D&r D’manah—House of Safety—as it is 
sanctuary for any who gain its limits, on account of the tomb 
of a sainted Idrisi Sharif, who lived there in 1727. It is the head¬ 
quarters of his descendants. 

WEALD, THE, a district in the south-east of England. It 
includes the portions of Sussex, Kent and Surrey which are 
enclosed between the North and South Downs—a district of 
Lower Cretaceous rocks encircled by Upper Cretaceous hills. 
It extends from Frensham and Petersfield on the Hampshire 
borders to the English Channel between Folkestone and East¬ 
bourne. With the exception of the easternmost part, it drains 
by rivers running northward and southward through gaps in the 
Downs, the origin of which is considered under that heading. 
The Weald was formerly covered by the forest of Andrcdesleah 
or Andredswcald (“ the wood or forest without habitations ”), 
which was 120 m. in length and about 30 in greatest breadth. 
About 1660 the total area under forest was estimated at over 
200,000 acres. The chief remains of the ancient forests are 
Ashdown, St Leonards and Tilgate, and the nomenclature often 
indicates the former extent of woodland, as in the case of Hurst- 
pierpoint (hurst meaning wood), Midhurst, Fernhurst, Billings- 
hurst, Ashurst and many others. The forests were interspersed 
with lagoons; and the rainfall being very great caused marshes, 
but it abated in consequence of the cutting down of the Wealden 
forests for fuel in the extensive ironworks that formerly existed 
in the district. The locality best preserving the ancient char¬ 
acter of the Weald is the hilly district in the centre, forming a 
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picturesque broken range running cast and west under the name 
of the Forest Ridges. This forms the main water-parting of the 
Weald, dividing the Vale of Sussex from the Vale of Kent; and 
was also the seat of the iron industry which was prosecuted by 
the Romans and probably earlier, reached its highest importance 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, and was maintained even till the 
early years of the 19th century. The Andredesleah had an early 
historical interest as forming a physical barrier which kept the 
South Saxons isolated from other Saxon kingdoms. Descending 
from over sea upon the coastal district of Sussex, to which they 
gave name, towards the close of the 5th century, they populated 
it thickly, and maintained independence, in face of the accretions 
of the West Saxon kingdom, for upwards of a hundred years. 

WEALDEN, in geology, a thick series of estuarine and fresh¬ 
water deposits ot Lower Cretaceous age, which derives its name 
from its development in the Weald of Kent and Sussex. In the 
type area it is exposed by the denudation of a broad anticlinal 
fold from which the higher Cretaceous beds have been removed. 
The Wealden rocks lie in the central part of this anticline between 
the escarpments of the North and South Downs; they extend 
eastwards from the neighbourhood of Haslemere and Elland 
Chapel to the west between Pevensey and Hythe. This forma¬ 
tion is divisible into two portions, the Weald Clay above and 
the Hastings Sands below. The Weald Clay which occupies the 
central, upland part of the area from Horsham to the sea coast 
consists of dark brown and blue clays and shales, occasionally 
mottled in the neighbourhood of sandy lenticles, which together 
with calcareous sandstones, shelly limestones and nodular iron¬ 
stones take a subordinate place in the series. About Horsham 
the Weald Clay is 1000 ft. thick, but it decreases in an eastward 
direction; at Tunbridge i t is only 6oo ft. Certain subordinate 
beds within the Weald Clay have received distinctive names. 
“ Horsham stone ” is a calcareous flaggy sandstone, often ripple 


WEALTH, etymologically the condition of well-being, pros¬ 
perity in its widest sense. The word does not appear in Old 
English, but is a Middle English formation, welthe, on the 0. Eng. 
wela, well-being, from wel, well, cognate with Dan. :v7, Cer. 
wohl. The original meaning survives in the Prayer for Ike King's 
Majesty of the English Bock of Common Prayer, “ Grant him in 


In economics, wealth is most commonly defined as consisting 
of all useful and agreeable things which possess exchange value, 
and this again is generally regarded as coextensive with all 
desirable things except those which do not involve labour or 
sacrifice for their acquisition in the quantity desired. On 
analysis it will be evident that this definition implies, directly, 
preliminary conceptions of utility and value, and, indirectly, of 
sacrifice and labour, and these terms, familiar though they may 
appear, are by no means simple and obvious in their meaning. 
Utility, for the purposes of economic reasoning, is usually held 
to mean the capacity to satisfy a desire or serve a purpose 
(J. S. Mill), and in this sense is clearly a much wider term than 
wealth. Sunshine and fresh air, good temper and pleasant 
manners, and all the infinite variety of means of gratification, 


ilth is thus a species of utility, and 
n other species some differentia n 
trding to the general definition, is exc 


. natural resources otherwise impaired, a rise in the value of 
• remainder may take place, and as the free gifts of nature 
appropriated they become valuable for exchange; but 


are rather increased 
te the more familiar con 
itrast between the qua 
comes more sharply ma 


So great are these difficulties that : 
Ricardo) have proposed to take utility as 
wealth, and. as H. Sidgwick has point! 
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individuals, and a fortiori of different amounts, is proverbial. 
The very same things may to the same individual be productive of 
more utility simply owing to a change in his tastes or habits, and 
a different distribution of the very same things, which make 
up the wealth of a nation, might indefinitely change the quantity 
of utility; but it would be paradoxical to say that the wealth had 
increased because it was put to better uses. 

We thus seem thrown back on value as the essential 
characteristic, allowance being made for any change in the 
standard of value; but there are still difficulties to be overcome. 
Some things that undoubtedly possess value or that can command 
a price are immaterial, e.g. the advice of a lawyer or physician 
or the song of a prime donna, and, although perhaps the skill 
of a workman (in any grade of the social scale) might be considered 
as attached to the man, as a coal mine is attached to a place, 
it is more in accordance with popular usage to consider skill 
as immaterial, whilst at the same time it seems equally natural 
prima facie to confine the term wealth to material things in the 
common sense. Again, the credit system of a country is a product 
of great labour and sacrifice, it is most closely connected with the 
production of its material wealth in the narrowest sense, and it 
certainly commands a pecuniary value, and yet credit is more 
generally held to be a representative rather than a part of wealth, 
owing apparently to its insubstantial character. Apart from the 
question of materiality some writers have insisted on relative 
permanence and possibility of accumulation as essential attributes 


Usually, however, it will be found that in most cases anything 
which can fairly be classed as wealth in one department is also 
wealth in the others, and thus the definition is reached that 
wealth in general consists of all “ consumable utilities which 
require labour for their production and can be appropriated 
and exchanged.” It only remains to add that “ utilities ” may 
be divided into “ inner ” and “ outer ” (to translate the German 
literally!—the “ inner ” being such as are simply sources of 
personal gratification to their possessor, e.g. a good ear for 
music; the “ outer ” utilities again may be divided into “ free ” 
and “ economic,” the former, as a rule, e.g. sunlight, not being 
the result of labour and not capable of appropriation or exchange, 
and the latter as a rule possessing each of these marks. It 
is these “ economic utilities ” which constitute wealth in the 
specific sense of the term, although its use may be extended 
by analogy to include almost all utilities. 

See A. Marshall, Principles of Economics (1907); J. B. Clark, 
Philosophy of Wealth (1886) and Distribution of Wealth (1899); 
W. E. Hearn, Philology (186+); F. A. Walker, Political Economy 
(1888); and J. S. Nieholson, Principles of Political Economy 
(1903). 0- S. N.) 

WEAPON (O. Eng. w&pen, cf. Du. viapen, Ger. Wappe, also 
Wappen, a coat of arms, heraldic shield), any instrument of 
Offence or defence, more usually a term confined to offensive 
or attacking instruments. The general sketch of the history 
and development of weapons of offence and defence is given 
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looped over a wire. At B the circles are repeated to show how the 
ground warp intersects the^weft. 

kept far enough apart to ensure the requisite length of pile. As 
weaving proceeds the pile threads are interlaced with each series of 
weft threads, and passed from one to the other. The uniting pile 

textures, and two equal fabrics result. Fig. 20 gives three longi- 
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I interlace with these wefts are pile warp threads which pass vertically 
from one fabric to the other. At C, D the circles are repeated tc 
show how the ground warps intersect the wefts, and at E the arrows 


one, thickwarp floated oyer j (6) by^printing^a fabric after it leaves the loom; (c) by printing each 
n which affixed number of I formed simultaneously with a pile surface, as in tapestry carpets; 
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Fig. 28.—Vertical Section of a Power Loom. 
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not reversed, as is the case with the earlier pieces. A large 
collection of this German damask weaving with coloured thread 
was formed under the auspices of the Royal Kunstgewerbe 
Museum at Dresden. 1 The north-eastern Irish industry' of damask 
weaving owes much to French Protestant refugees, who settled 
there towards the close of the 17th century, though linen manu¬ 
facture had been established in the district by a colony of Scots 
in 1634. Dunfermline in Scotland is said to produce as much 
damask as the rest of Europe, but there are important manufactories 
of it at Courtrai and Liege in Belgium, in Silesia, Austria and else- 

LiteraturE. —The following are titles of a few Works on weaving, 
from which much important information on the subject may be 
derived:—J. Bczon, Dictionnaire des tissus (8 vols., Paris, 1859- 
1863), more or less technical only, Dictionnaire des sciences (Paris, 
1 75i~1780) 1 technical; Michel Francisque, Recherches surle commerce , 
la^fabricahon et 2* usage des etojfes^de sole, d'or et d'argent (2 vols., Paris, 

archaeology of woven fabrics, their technical characteristics, &c.; 
James Yates, Textrinum anti quorum : an Account of the Art of 
Weaving among the Ancients (London, 1843), a very valuable and 
learned work of reference; Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D., Textile 
Fabrics (London, 1870), with some few good illustrations', Pariset, 
Histoire de la soie (Pari 1 -. 1862); Raymond Cax, U Art de decorerks 
tissus, Sic. (Paris, iqoo); Alan Cole, Ornament in European Silks 
(London, 1899), well illustrated; J. Lowing, Berlin konigliche 
Museen, Die Gevcebe-Sammlung des k. Kunstgewerbe-Museums 
(Berlin, 1900), a very fine series ,of phototype facsimiles of all kinds 
of textiles; A. Riegl, Die dgyptischen Textil-Funde (Wien, 1889); 
R. Forrer, Romische und byzantinische Seiden-Textilien (Strassburg, 
1891), A. Dupont Auberville, J.'Ornament des tissus (Paris, 1877), 
admirable illustrations; F. Fischbach, Die wichtigsten Webe-Orna- 
mente (3 vols., Wiesbaden, 1901), admirable illustrations; Raymond 
Cax, Le Musee historique des tissus . . . de Lyon (Lyon, 1902); 
Nuremberg: Germanisehes Museum, Katalog der Gewebesammlung 
des gcrmanischen National-Museums (Nuremberg, 1896). 

(A.S.C.) 

WEB (a word common to Teutonic languages, cf. Du. webbe, 
Dan. vaev, Ger. Gewcbe, all from the Teutonic wabh —to weave), 
that which is woven (see Weaving). The word is thus applied 
to anything resembling a web of cloth, to the vexillum of the 
feather of a bird, to the membrane which connects the toes 
of many aquatic birds and some aquatic mammals; it is particu¬ 
larly used of the “ cobweb,” the net spun by the spider, the 
Old English name for which was dtor-coppe, i.e. poison-head 
(dtor, poison, and coppe, tuft or head). In architecture the term 
“ web ” is sometimes given, in preference to “ panel,” to the 
stone shell of a vault resting on the ribs and taking its winding 
surface from the same; see Vault. 

WEBB, MATTHEW (1848-1883), English swimmer, generally 
known as “ Captain Webb,” was born at Dawley in Shropshire 
on the 18th of January 1848, the son of a doctor. While still 
a boy he saved one of his brothers from drowning in the Severn, 
and, while serving on board the training ship in the Mersey, he 
again distinguished himself by saving a drowning comrade. 
He served his apprenticeship in the East India and China trade, 
shipped as second mate for several owners, and in 1874, was 
awarded the first Stanhope gold medal by the Royal Humane 
Society for an attempt to save a seaman who had fallen over¬ 
board from the Cunard steamship “ Russia.” In 1875 Captain 
Webb abandoned a sea-faring life and became a professional 
swimmer. On the 3rd of July he swam from Blackwall Pier to 
Gravesend, a distance of 20 m., in 4! hours, a record which 
remained unbeaten until 1899. In the same year, after one 
unsuccessful attempt, he swam the English Channel, on the 24th 
of August, from Dover to Calais in 2 if hours. For the next 
few years Webb gave performances of diving and swimming 
at the Royal Aquarium in London and elsewhere. Crossing 
to America, he attempted, on the 24th'of July 1883, to swim 
the rapids and whirlpool below Niagara Falls. In this attempt 
he lost his life. 

WEBB, SIDNEY (1859- ), English socialist and author, 

was born in London on the 13th of July 1839. He was educated 
at private schools in London and Switzerland, at the Birkbeck 
Institute and the City of London College. From 1875 to 1878 
he was employed in a city office, but he entered the civil service 
by open competition as a clerk in the War Office in 1878, became 

1 See Leinendamastmuster des XVTT. und XVIII. Jahrhunderts , 
Emil Kmnscli (Dresden, 1891). 


survey^ of taxes in 1879, and in 188 r entered the colonial 
office, where he remained until 1891. In 1885 he was called to 
the bar at Gray's Inn. Mr Webb was one of the early members 
of the Fabian Society, contributing to Fabian Essays (1889); 
and he became well-known as a socialist, both by his speeches 
and his writings. He entered the London County Council in 
1892 as member for Deptford, and was returned at the head 
of the poll in the successive elections of 1895, 1898, 1901 and 
1904. He resigned from the civil service in 1891 to give his whole 
time to the work of the Council (where he was chairman of the 
Technical Education Board) and to the study of economics. 
He served from 1903 to 1906 011 the Royal Commission on Trade 
Union Law and on other important commissions. He married 
in 1892 Miss Beatrice Potter, herself a writer on economics and 
sociology, the author of The Co-operative Movement in Great 
Britain (1891) and a contributor to Charles Booth’s Life and 
Labour of the People (1891-1903). His most important works 
are: a number of Fabian tracts; London Education (1904); 
The Eight Hours Day (1891), in conjunction with Harold Cox; 
and, with Mrs Sidney Webb, The Histpry of Trade Unionism 
(1894, new ed. 1902), Industrial Democracy (1897, new ed. 1902), 
Problems of Modern Industry (1898).. History of Liquor Licensing 
(1903), English Local Government (1906), &c. Mrs Webb was 
a member of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law, and she 
and her husband were responsible for the Minority Report 
(see Poor Law) and for starting the widespread movement in 

WEBB CITY, a city of Jasper county, Missouri, U.S.A., 
in the S.W. part of the state, about 160 m. S. of Kansas City. 
Pop. (1890) 5043; (1900) 9201, of whom 24S were foreign-born; 
(1910 U.S. census) 11,817. ^ is served by the Missouri Pacific 

and the St Louis & San Francisco railway systems, and is the 

Carthage and Joplin, Missouri, Galena, Kansas and other 
cities. With Carterville (pop. 1910, 4539), which adjoins it on 
the E., it forms practically one city; they are among the most 
famous and productive “ camps ” in the rich lead and zinc 
region of south-western Missouri, and Webb City owes its 
industrial importance primarily to the mining and shipping of 
those metals. The value of the factory product increased from 
$353>5 66 in 1900 to $637,965 in 1905. Webb City was laid out 
and incorporated as a town in 1875, and first chartered as a 
| city in 1876. White lead was discovered here in 1873, on the 
farm of John C. Webb, in whose honour the city is named; 
and systematic mining began in 1877. 

J WEBBE, WILLIAM (fl. 1586), English literary critic, was 
! educated at St John’s College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1572-1573. He was tutor to the two sons of Edward 
Sulyard of Flemyngs, Essex, and later to the children of Henry 
I Grey of Pirgo in the same county. A letter from him is prefixed 
! to the 1592 edition of Tancrcd and Gismunda , 2 written by his 
friend, Robert Wilmot. In 1586 he published A Discourse of 
English Poelrie , dedicated to his patron, Edward Sulyard. 
Webbe argued that the dearth of good English poetry since 
Chaucer’s day was not due to lack of poetic ability, or to the 
poverty of the language, but to the want of a proper system of 
prosody. He abuses “ this tinkerly verse which we call ryme,” 
as of barbarous origin, and comments on the works of his con¬ 
temporaries, displaying enthusiasm for Spenser’s Shepheardes 
Calendar , and admiration for Phaer’s translation of Virgil. 
He urged the adoption of hexameters and sapphics for English 
verse, and gives some lamentable examples of his own com- 

The Discourse was reprinted in J. Haslcwood’s Ancient Critical 
Essays (1811-1815), by E. Arber in 1869, and in Gregory Smith’s 
Elizabethan Critical Essays (1904). 

WEBER, CARL MARIA FRIEDRICH ERNEST VON (17S6- 
1826), German composer, was born at Eutin, near Lubeck, on 
the 18th of December 1786, of a family that had long been devoted 
to art. His father, Baron Franz Anton von Weber, a military 

2 The original play, Gismonde of Salerne, was by five authors, and 
was produced in the Queen’s presence at the Inner Temple in 1568. 
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officer in the service of the palgrave Karl Theodor, was an 
excellent violinist, and his mother once sang on the stage. His 
cousins, Josepha, Aloysia, Constanze and Sophie, daughters 
of Franz Anton’s brother Fridolin, attained a high reputation 
as yocitnijlh- The great composer, Mozart, after having been 
rejected by Aloysia, married Constanze, and thus became 
Franz Anion’s nephew by marriage. Fridolin played the violin 
nearly as veil as his brother; and the whole family displayed 
exceptional talent for music. Franz Anton von Weber was a 
man of thriftless habits and culpable eccentricity. Having been 
wounded at Rosbach, he quitted the army, and in 1758 he was 
appointed financial councillor to Clement August, elector of 
Cologne, who for nine years overlooked his incorrigible neglect 
of duty. But the elector’s successor dismissed him in 1768; 

squandering the property of his wife, Anna de’ Fumetti, and 
doing nothing for the support of his children until ±778, when he 
was appointed director of the opera at I.ubeck. In 1779 the 
prince bishop of Eutin made him his kapellmeister, and not 
long afterwards his wife died of a broken heart. Five years 

Haydn, and in 17S5 married the young Viennese singer Genovefa 
von Brenner. In the following year Carl Maria von Weber was 
born—a delicate child, afflicted with congenital disease of the 
hip-joint. 

On his return from Vienna, Franz Anton, finding that a new 
ktipeljmeisttft hall been chosen in iiiz place, accepted the humbler 
position of “ Stadt Muiikant.” This, however, he soon relin¬ 
quished; and for some years he wandered from town to town, 
giving dramatic performances, in conjunction with the children 
of his first wife, wherever he could collect an audience. The 
effect of this restless life upon the little Cart Maria's health and 
education was deplorable; but, as he accompanied his father 
everywhere, he became familiarized with the stage from his 
earliest infancy, and thus gained an amount of dramatic experience 
that laid the foundation of his future greatness. Franz Anton 
hoped to set him develop into an infant prodigy, like his cousin 
Mo/.arL, whose marvellous career was then rapidly approaching 

to sing and place his fingers upon the pianoforte almost as soon 
as he could speak, though he was unable to walk until he was 
four years old. Happily his power of observation and aptitude 
for general learning were so precocious that he seems, in spite 
of all these disadvantages, to have instinctively educated him¬ 
self as became a gentleman. In 1798 Michael Haydn taught 
him gratuitously at Salzburg. In the March of that year his 
mother died. In April the family visited Vienna, removing 

a set of “Six Fughettas”—was published, with a pompous 
dedication to his half-brother Edmund; and here also he took 
lessons in singing and in composition. Soon afterwards he began 
to play successfully m public, and his father compelled him to 

a mass and an opera— Die Macht der Liebe und des Weins —now- 
destroyed. A set of “ Variations for the Pianoforte,” composed 
a little later, was lithographed by Carl Maria himself, under the 
guidance of Alois Senefelder, the inventor of the process, in 

Sleinsberg gave Carl Maria the libretto of an opera called Das 
Waldmadcken, which the boy, though not yet fourteen years 
old, at once set to music, and produced in November at the 
Freiburg theatre. The performance was by no means successful, 
and the composer himself was accustomed to speak of the 
work as “ a very immature production ” ; yet it was afterwards 
reproduced at Chemnitz, and even at Vienna. 

Carl Maria returned with his father to Salzburg in 1801, 
resuming his studies under Michael Haydn. Here he composed 
his second opera, Fcter Schmoll und seine Nachbarn, which was 
unsuccessfully produced at Nuremberg in 1803. In that year 
he again visited Vienna, where, though Joseph Haydn and 
Albrechtsberger were both receiving pupils, his father preferred 
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placing him under Abt Vogler. Through Vogler’s instrument¬ 
ality Carl Maria was appointed conductor of the opera at Breslau, 
before he had completed his eighteenth year. In this capacity 
he greatly enlarged his experience of the stage, so that he ranks 
among the greatest masters of stage-craft in musical history; 
but he lived a sadly irregular life, contracted debts, and lost his 
beautiful voice through accidentally drinking an acid used in 
lithography—a mishap which nearly cost him his life. These 

opera called Rtibezahl, the libretto of which was “ romantic ” 
to the last degree, and Weber worked at it enthusiastically, 
but it was never completed, and little of it has been preserved 
beyond a quintet and the masterly overture, which, re-written 
in 1811 under the title of Der Bekerrscher der Geister, now ranks 
among its author’s finest instrumental compositions. 

secretary to Duke Ludwig, brother of Frederick, king of 
Wurtemberg. The appointment was a disastrous one. The 

demands of the young man’s new social position and the thrift¬ 
lessness of his father, who was entirely dependent upon him for 
support. Court life at Stuttgart was uncongenial to him, though 
he yielded to its temptations. The king hated him and his 
practical jokes. He fell hopelessly into debt, and, worse than all, 
became involved in a fatal intimacy with Margarcthe Lang, 
a singer at the opera. Notwithstanding those distractions he 
worked hard, and in 1809 re-modelled Das Waldmadcken, under 
the title of Sylvana,' and prepared to produce it at the court 
theatre. But a dreadful calamity prevented its performance. 
Franz Anton had misappropriated a large sum of money placed 
in the young secretary’s hands for the purpose of clearing a 
mortgage upon one of the duke’s estates.® Both father and son 
were charged with embezzlement, and, on the 9th of February 
r8io, they were arrested at the theatre, during a rehearsal of 
Sylvana, and thrown by the king's order into prison. No one 
doubted Weber’s innocence, but after a summary trial he and his 
father were ordered to quit the country, and on the 27th of 
F’ebruary they began a new life al Mannheim. 

Having provided a comfortable home for his father, and begun 
a new comic opera, in one act, called Abu Hassan, Weber re¬ 
moved to Darmstadt in order to be near his old master Abt 
Vogler, and his fellow-pupils Meyerbeer and Gansbacher. 
On the 16th of September 1810, he reproduced Sylvana at 
Frankfort, but with very doubtful success. A bu Hassan was com¬ 
pleted at Darmstadt in January 1S11, after many interruptions, 
one of which (his attraction to the story of Der Freischtilz —see 
below) exercised a memorable influence upon his later career. 

Weber started in February 1811 on an extended' artistic tour, 
during which he made many influential friends, and on the 4th 
of June brought out Abu Hassan with marked success at Munich. 
His father died at Mannheim in 1812, and after this he had no 

end by the unexpected offer of an appointment as kapellmeister 
at Prague, coupled with the duty of entirely remodelling the 
performances at the opera-house. The terms were so liberal 
that he accepted at once, engaged a new company of performers, 
and directed them with uninterrupted success until the autumn 

had already wrilten much of his best pianoforte music, and played 
it with never-failing success, while the disturbed state of Europe 

ence. First among these stand ten songs from Korner’s Leyer 
und Schmrit, including “ Vater, ich rufe dich,” and “ Lutzow’s 
wilde Jagd ” ; and in no respect inferior to these are the splendid 
choruses in his cantata Kampf und Sieg, which was first per¬ 
formed at Prague, on the 22nd of December 2815. 

Weber resigned his office at Prague on the 30th of September 

1 As the MS. of Das Waldmadchen has been lost, it is impossible 
now to determine its exact relation to the later work. 
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1816, and on the 21st of December, Frederick Augustus, king of 
Saxony, appointed him kapellmeister at the German opera at 
Dresden. The Italian operas performed at the court theatre 
were superintended by Morlacchi, whose jealous and intriguing 
disposition gave endless trouble. The king, however, placed the 
two kapellmeisters on an exact equality both of title and salary, 
and Weber found ample opportunity for the exercise of his 
remarkable power of organization and control. He now gave 
his close attention to the story of Der Freischutz, which he had 
previously meditated turning into an opera, and, with the assist¬ 
ance of Friedrich Kind, he produced an admirable libretto, under 
the title of Des Jdgers Braut. No subject could have been better 
fitted than this to serve as a vehicle for the new art-form which, 
under Weber’s skilful management, developed into the type 
of ‘'romantic opera.” He had dealt with the supernatural in 
Rubczahl, and in Sylvana with the pomp and circumstance of 
chivalry; but the shadowy impersonations in Rubczahl are 
scarcely less human than the heroine who invokes them; and 
the music of Sylvana might easily have been adapted to a story 
of the 19th century. But Weber now knew better than to let 
the fiend in Der Freischutz sing; with three soft strokes of a 
drum below an unchanging dismal chord he brings him straight 
to us from the nether world. Every note in Euryanthe breathes 
the spirit of medieval romance; and the fairies in Oberon have 
an actuality quite distinct from the tinsel of the stage. This un¬ 
compromising realily, even in face of the unreal, forms the 
strongest characteristic of the pure “ romantic school,” as 
Weber understood and created it. It treats its wildest subjects in 


The success of the piece was triumphant. The work was received 
with equal enthusiasm at Vienna on the 3rd of October, and at 
Dresden on the 26th of January 1822. Yet Weber’s position 

in order to remain faithful to his engagements, he had refused 
tempting offers at Berlin and Casscl, and, at the last-named 
place, had installed Ludwig Spohr in a position much more 
advantageous than his own. 

For his next opera Weber accepted a libretto based, by Frau 
Wilhelmine von Chezy, on the story of Euryanthe, as originally 
told in the 13th century, in Gilbert de Montreuil’s Roman de la 
Violelle, and repeated with alterations in the Decamerone , in 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, and in several later forms. I11 place 
of the ghostly horrors of Der Freischutz , the romantic element 
was here supplied by the chivalric pomp of the middle ages. 
The libretto is in one respect superior to that of Der Freischutz, 
inasmuch as it substitutes elaborate recitative for the spoken 
dialogue peculiar to the German “ Schauspiel ” and French 
“ opera comique. ” It is, in fact, a “ grand opera ” in every 
sense of the words,—the prototype of the “ music drama ” 
perfected fifty years later by Wagner. The overture—as usual, 
written last—presents a feature that has never been imitated. 
During its performance the curtain temporarily rises, to exhibit, 
in a tableau vivant, the scene in the sepulchral vault upon which 
the whole story turns. This direction is now rarely carried out; 
but Weber himself well knew how much the interest of the piece 
depended on it. The work was produced at the Karntnerthor 
theatre in Vienna,on the 25th of October 1823. and received with 
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very nearly equal the subject will often fail to recognize which is the 
greater, saying sometimes that A is greater, sometimes that B is 
greater. When in a large number of trials the right and wrong 
guesses exactly balance one another we may conclude that the 
difference between the two stimuli is not appreciable by the sen-=e. 
On the other hand, as soon as the number of correct guesses definitely 
exceeds half of the total number of ca-ses, it may be inferred that 
there is a certain subjective appreciation of diffeience. This 
method was first employed by Vierordt. The third method, that of 
average errors, is very similar to the one just explained. Here a 
ceitain weight (to take a concrete example) is laid upon the hand of 
the person experimented upon, and he is asked, by the aid of sub¬ 
jective impression alone, to fix upon a second weight exactly equal 
to the first. It is found that the second weight sometimes slightly 
exceeds, the first, sometimes slightly falls below it. Whether 

on the amount 
different errors ; 

the number of experiment- „--—- 

subject may be calculated upon to makee This marks the 
of stimulus w’hicli is just below 

This method was first employed .. .. r —, 

different methods were first named, and the theory of their applica¬ 
tion developed by Fechner in his Elements der Psychophystk (i860). 

A number of experimental variations have since been devised 
by Wundt and others, but they are all reducible to the two 
L>pes of the “ gradation ” and “ error ” methods. These methods 
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difference-threshold to the absolute magnitude of 
employed. For a vety little reflection 4 - ,1 ~ -- 


the stimuli 
whose absolute intensity ' 


constant even within the same sense. It varies with the intensity 
of the stimuli employed. We are unable, for example, to recognize 
slight differences in weight when the weights compared are heavy, 
though we should be perfectly able to make the distinction if the 

S hts compared were both light. Ordinary observation would 
us, therefore, to the conclusion that the greater the intensity 

stimulus in order that there may bc*a perceptible diffeience in the 
resulting sensation. Weber was the first (after a prolonged series of 
experiments) to clothe this generality with scientific precision by 
formulating the law which has since gone by |fj|||r 1T " - 1 — 

that the smallest perceptible difference is ik .... ... , . 

but remains relatively the same, that is, it remains the same fraction 
of the preceding stimulus. For example, if we can distinguish 16 oz. 
and 17 oz., we shall be able to distinguish 32 oz. and 34 oz., but not 
32 oz and 33 oz., the addition being in each case of the preceding 
stimulus. This fraction (supposing it to be the difference-threshold 
of the muscular sense) remains a constant, however light or however 
heavy the weights compared. The lamay be formulated thus:—- 

magnitude, in case the mathematical relation of these stimuli 
remain^ unaltered. Or, otherwise expressed, in order that the 
intensity of a sensation may increase in arithmetical progression 
the stimulus must increase in geometrical progression. It is 
expressed by Fechner in. the form—The sensation increases as 
logarithm of the stimulus. 

The law has been variously interpreted. Fechner himself designated 
it the psycho-physical law, and treated it as the fundamental formula 
of the relation between body and mind, thus assigning to it a 
ontological dignity and significance. But in this “ psycho-physical 
interpretation of his results he has not had a numerous following. 
Wundt interprets the law in a purely 11 psychological ” sense, making 
it a special instance of the general law of relativity which governs 
our mental states. Introspection can give us no information as to 
the absolute intensity of the stimulus; fora stimulus is known in 
consciousness only through its sensational resultant. Hence, he 

our standard of measurement is therefore necessarily a relative one; 
it depends directly upon the preceding state with which we compare 
the present. Others (e.g. G. E. M filler) have attempted to give the 
law a purely physical or ** physiological ” explanation. Instead of 
holding with Fechner that the law expresses a recondite relation 
between the material and the spiritual world, they prefer to regard 
the quantitative 1 elation between the last physical antecedent in 
the brain and the resultant mental change as prima facie one of 
simple proportion, and to treat Weber's law as holding between the 
initial physical stimulus and the final action of the ncrve-ccnties. 
According to this interpretation, the law would be altogether due 
to the nature of nervous action. As a nerve, says Sully, after a 
temporary degree of stimulation temporarily loses its sensibility, 
so the greater the previous stimulation of a nerve the greater is the 
additional stimulus required to produce an appreciable amount of 

Weber’s law, it must be added, holds only within certain limits. 

impossible. It is not practicable to limit the amount of the stimulus 
with the necessary exactitude, and the results are further vitiated 
by the long continuance of the physiological effects. The same con¬ 
siderations apply with still more force to the organic | 


1 cer t in Th law is ‘ y - -- - ■ - - — - completely 

the precise amount of the stimulus, it may perhaps be inferred that, 
if wc could attain the same exactitude in the other senses, with the 
elimination of the numerous disturbing extraneous influences at work, 
the law would vindicate itself with the same exactitude and certainty. 
It is further to be noted, however, that even in those senses in which 
**t has been approximately verified, the law holds with stringency 

.mly within certain limits. The res * 14 --*-* ^— :J '"~ 

regions of the sensory scale; when-. 

limit of sensibility they become quite uncertain. 

TastsinnTnd das GenSi'XR’MnWagtie^s’jH'oBda^te^iicfc'der 
Physiologie, iii. (1846). Fechner’s Elements der Psychophystk (i860) 
utains an elaborate exposition of the whole subject. He replied 
his critics in tw6 later works, In Sachen der Psychophystk (1877) 


G. E. Muller’s Zur Grundlegung der Psychophystk (1878) a . 
important documents; and the subject is fully treated in 
ndt’s Grundziige der physiologtschen Psychologic (ed. 1902-1903), 

“ fiber die Methode d. Minimalandcrungen,” in Philos. Stud. 

, ipzig, 1883), or, more popularly, in his Human and Animal 
Psychology (2nd ed., 1892), Lectures 2, 3, 4. See also Ladd's Physio¬ 
logical Psychology (1887), which is based upon Wundt; Meinong. in 
Zeitschr. fur Psychologies xi. (1896); Ziehen, Leitfaden der physio- 
logisehen Psychologie (7th ed., Jena, 1906); E. B. Titchener, Experi¬ 
mental Psychology (ii., 1905); Professor James Ward’s 11 Attempt to 
Interpret Fechner’s Law,” in Mind, i. 452 sqq.; and generally text¬ 
books of psychology, e.g. G. F. Stout's Manual of Psychology, bk. ii. 
ch. 7 (following Meinong); James’s Principles of Psychology, ch. 13; 
Kiilpe’s Outlines of Psychology, part i. chap. I and 3. (A. S. P.-P.) 

WEBSTER, ALEXANDER (1707-1784), Scottish writer and 

church of Scotland, he propounded a scheme in 1742 for provid¬ 
ing pensions for the widows of ministers. The tahles which he 
drew up from information ohtained from all the presbyteries 
of Scotland were based on a system of actuarial calculation that 
supplied a precedent followed by insurance companies in modern 
times for reckoning averages of longevity. In 1755 the govern¬ 
ment commissioned Webster to obtain data for the first census 
of Scotland, which he carried out in the same year. In 1753 
he was elected moderator of the General Assembly; in 1771 
he was appointed a dean of the Chapel Royal and chaplain to 
George III. in Scotland; and he died on the 25th of January 
1784. 

Webster published in 1748 his Calculations, setting forth the 
principles on which his scheme for widows’ pensions was based; he 

for°teCtmland Kdfgious Interests °of llmkind'commcndai (1754). C 

WEBSTER, BENJAMIN NOTTINGHAM (1797-1882), English 
actor, manager and dramatic writer, was born in Bath on the 
3rd of September 1797, the son of a dancing master. First 
appearing as Harlequin, and then in small parts at Drury Lane, 
he went to the Haymarkct in 1829, and was given leading 
comedy character business. He was the lessee of the Haymarket 
from 1837; he built the new Adelphi theatre (1859); later the 
Olympic, Princess’s and St James’s came under his control; 
and he was the patron of all the contemporary playwrights and 
many of the best actors, who owed their opportunity of success 
to him. As a character actor he was unequalled in his day, 
especially in such parts as Triplet in Masks and Faces, Joey 
Ladle in No Thoroughfare, and John Peerybingle in his own 
dramatization of The Cricket on the Hearth. He wrote, trans¬ 
lated or adapted nearly a hundred plays. Webster took his 
formal farewell of the stage in 1874, and he died on the 3rd of 
July 1882. His daughter, Harriette Georgiana (d. 1897), was 
the first wife of Edward Levy-Lawson, 1st baron Bumham; 
and his son, W. S. Webster, had three children—Benjamin 
Webster (b. 1864; married to Miss May Whitby), Annie (Mrs 
A. E. George^ and Lizzie (Mrs Sydney Brough)—all well known 
on^e mm on sage, ant 
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18th of January 1782. He was a descendant of Thomas Webster, 
of Scottish ancestry, who settled in New Hampshire about 1636. 
His father, Ebenczcr Webster (1739-1806), was a sturdy frontiers¬ 
man; when, in 1763, he built his log cabin in the town of Salis¬ 
bury there was no habitation between him and Canada. He 
was a member of Rogers’ Rangers in the Seven Years’ War, 
served iu the War of Independence, was for several years a 
member of the New Hampshire legislature, was a delegate to 
the New Hampshire convention which ratified the Federal 
constitution, and was a justice of the court of common pleas for 
hi* counts. Daniel was a frail but clever child, and his family 
made great sacrifices to give him and his elder brother Ezekiel 
a good education. He attended Phillips Exeter Academy 
about nine months in 1794, was further prepared for college 
by Dr Samuel Wood, the minister at Boscawen, and graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1801. He was chosen Fourth of July 
orator in Hanover, the college town, in 1800, and in his speech 
appears the substance of the political principles for the develop¬ 
ment of which he is chiefly famous. After graduation he began 
the study of law in his native town. When in the following 
winter money had to be earned to enable Ezekiel to remain in 
college, Daniel accepted the principalship of the academy at 
Fryeburg, Maine; but he resumed his lav/ studies in the follow¬ 
ing year, and in 1804, with Ezekiel’s assistance, he was enabled 
to go to Boston and conclude his studies under Christopher 
Gore (1758-1827), later governor of Massachusetts (1809-1810) 
and a U.S. senator (1813-1816). Admitted to the bar in Boston 
in 1S05, Webster began the practice of law at Boscawen, but his 
father died a year later, and Webster removed in the autumn 
of 1S07 to Portsmouth, then one of the leading commercial 


they were not within the general scope of the legislature’s power, 
because they violated provisions of the state constitution and 
because they violated the clause of the Federal Constitution 
which prohibits a state from impairing the obligation of contracts 
but the court decided against them. On the last point, however, 
the case was carried to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and there Webster, presenting principally arguments of his 
colleagues at the state trial and making a powerful appeal to 
the emotions of the court, won the case for the college and for 
himself the front rank at the American bar. The result, too, 
vindicating as it did the supremacy of the Constitution of the 
United States, was a substantial gain for that nationalism which 
Webster advocated in his first Fourth of July oration at Hanover, 
and the promotion of which was for the remainder of his career 

of M'Culloih v. Maryland Maryland had imposed a tax upon 
the Baltimore branch of the Bank of the United States. The 
Maryland Court of Appeals sustained the validity of this act. 
Webster, supported by William Pinkney and William Wirt, 
argued in February 1819, (1) that the power to establish a bank 
was to be implied from the general power given to Congress to 
administer the financial affairs of the nation, and was a means 
of administering the finances which was appropriate and within 
the discrel ion of Congress; (2) that “ the power to tax is the power 
to destroy,” and that a state had not the constitutional power 
to impose a tax upon any instrumentality of the government 
of the E T nited States. The Supreme Court sustained these argu¬ 
ments and the act of Maryland was held to be void. Four years 
later (1823) Webster argued the case of Gibbons v. Ogden. The 
state of New York, in order to rew'ard the enterprise of Robert 
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face; the dull black eyes under the precipice of brows, like dull 
anthracite furnates, needing only to be blown; the mastiff mouth 
accurately dosed; I have not traced so much of mknt Berserktr 

In 1820 Webster took an important part in the convention 
called to revise the constitution of Massachusetts, his arguments 
in favour of removing the religious test, in favour of retaining 
property representation in the Senate, and in favour of 
increasing the independence of the judiciary, being especially 
notable. He was a member of the National House of Repre¬ 
sentatives from 1S23 to 1827 and of the Senate from 1827 to 
1841 Soon after returning to the House he supported in a 
notable speech a resolution to send a commissioner to Greece, 

The tariff was to him a distasteful subject, and he was governed 
in his attitude toward it largely by the wishes of the majority 
of his constituents. He opposed the tariff bill of 1816 and in 
1824, and he repudiated the name of “ American system,” 
claimed by Clay for his system of protection. When, however, 

for discussion, Webster had ceased to oppose protection; but 
he did not attempt to argue in favour of it. He stated that 
his people, after giving warning in 1824 that they would consider 
protection the policy of the Government, had gone into protected 
manufactures, and he now asked that that policy be not reversed 
to the injury of his constituents. In later speeches, too, he 
defended protection rather as a policy under which industries 
had hi en railed into heing than as advisable if the stage had been 
clear for tile adoption of a new policy. 

The tariff of 1828 aroused bitter opoosition in South Carolina, 
and called from Vice-President Calhoun the statement of the 
doctrine of nullification which was adopted by the South Carolina 
legislature at the close of the year and is known as the South 
Carolina Exposition. Senator Robert Y. Hayne, from the same 
state, voiced this doctrine in the Senate and Webster’s reply 
was his most powerful exposition of the national conception 
of the Union. The occasion of this famous Webster-Hayne 
debate was the introduction by Senator Samuel A. Foote (1780- 
184G) of Connectirut of a resolution of inquiry into the expediency 
of restricting the sales of the Western lands. This was on the 
29th of December 1829, and after Senator Benton of Missouri 
had denounced the resolution as one inspired by hatred of the 
East for the West. Hayne, on the 19th of January 1830, made 
a vigorous attack on New England, and declared his opposition 

source on the ground that it would promote corruption and the 
cbrtiolidaifliiti of the government and “ be fatal to the sovereignty 
and independence of the states.” Webster’s brief reply drew 
from Hayne a second speech, in which he entered into a full 
exposition of the doctrine of nullification, and the important 
part of Webster’s second reply to Hayne on the 26th and 27th 
of January is a masterly exposition of the Constituticn as in 
his opinion it had come to be after a development of more 
than forty years. He showed the revolutionary and unpractical 
character of any doctrine such as nullification (g.v.) based on the 
assumption that the general government was the agent of the 
state legislatures. It placed the general government, he said, 

of different wills and different purposes, and yet bound to obey 
all.” He then argued at length that the correct assumption was 
that both the general government and the state government 
were “ all agents of the same supreme power, the people,” that 
the people had established the Constitution of the United 
States and that in the Supreme Court, established under that 
Constitution, was vested the final decision on all constitutional 
questions. Whatever may be said of the original creation of 
the Constitution, whether by the states or by the people, its 
development under the influences of a growing nationahsm 
was a strong support to Webster’s argument, and no other 
speech so strengthened Union sentiment throughout the North; 
its keynote was “ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” South Carolina, however, insisted that its doctrine 


was sound, and in November 1832 passed an ordinance declaring 
the revenue laws of the United Stales null and void. President 
Jackson responded with a proclamation denying the right ol 
nullification, and asked Congress for authority to collect the 
revenue in South Carolina by force if necessary. A bill, known 
as the Force Bill, was introduced in the Senate, and in the 
debate upon it Webster had an encounter with Calhoun. His 
reply to Calhoun, printed as “ The Constitution not a compact 
between sovereign States,” is one of his closest legal arguments, 
but somewhat overmatched by the keen logic of his adversary. 

Webster’s support of President Jackson in the South Carolina 
trouble helped to drive Calhoun into an alliance with Clay; and 
Clay, whose plan of preserving the Union was by compromise, 
came forward with a bill for greatly reducing the tariff. Webster, 
strongly opposed to yielding in this way, made a vigorous speech 
against the bill, but it passed and South Carolina claimed a 
victory. In the same year (1833) the Whig party began to take 
definite form under the leadership of Clay, in opposition, chiefly, 
to President Jackson’s bank policy, and Webster joined the 
ranks behind Clay with an aspiration for the presidency. He 
was formally nominated for that office by the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1835, and received the electoral vote of that state, 
but of that state only. Four years later his party passed him 
by for William Henry Harrison, the hero of Tippecanoe, and 
Webster refused the proffered nomination for vice-president. 

President Harrison appointed Webster secretary of state but 
died one month after taking office. John Tyler, who succeeded 
to the presidency, was soon “ read out of his party,” and all 
his cabinet except Webster resigned. Webster hesitated, but 
after consultation with a delegation of Massachusetts Whigs 
decided to remain. Although he was severely criticized there 
were good reasons for his decision. When he entered office the 
relations between the United States and Great Britain W'ere 
critical. The M’Leod case 1 in which the state of New York 
insisted on trying a British subject, with whose trial the Federal 
government had no power to interfere, while the British govem- 


tion a casus belli-, the exercise of the hateful right of search by 
British vessels on the coast of Africa; the Maine boundary, 
as to which the action of a state might at any time bring the 
Federal government into armed collision with Great Britain— 
all these at once met the new secretary, and he felt that he had 
no right to abandon his work for party reasons. With the special 
commissioner from Great Britain, Lord Ashburton, he concluded 
the treaty of 1842 known as^ the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. 
Differences arising out of theM'Leod case were adjusted by extend¬ 
ing the principle of extradition. The question of the suppression 
of the African slave trade, with which was connected the right 
of search, was settled by an agreement that each nation should 
keep in service off the coast of Africa a squadron carrying not 
fewer than eighty guns, and that the two squadrons should act 
in concert when necessary. The North-east boundary dispute 
was settled by a compromise which allowed Maine about 5300 
sq. m. less than she had claimed, and allowed Great Britain 
about as much less on her claim, and by an agreement on the 
part of the government of the United States to pay to Maine 
and Massachusetts “ in equal moieties ” the sum of $300,000 
for their assent (sec Maine). 

Immediately after the treaty had been concluded the Whigs 
insisted that Webster should leave the cabinet. He refused, 
for a time, to be driven, but because of their continued attacks, 
together with his ambition to become president, and because 
Tyler favoured the annexation of Texas while he was opposed 
to it, he resigned in May 1843. He was forgiven by his party 
in the following year, but not until the opposition, provoked 
by the retention of his position under Tyler, had ruined whatever 

1 This case grew out of the Canadian rebellion of 1837. Alexander 
M'Leod boasted in November 1840 that he v.jas one ot^a Canadian 
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chance he might have had in that 


at year of receiving the presidential 
m the occasion of the completion 
Webster delivered another classic 
he argued the Girard Will Case 
erne Court. Stephen Girard (?.».) 
the residue of his estate for the 
:e of Girard College, in which no 


should be admitted The suit was brought to break the will, 
and Webster, for the plaintiffs, after stating that the devise 
could stand only on cond ition that it was a charity, argued 
that it was not a charity because no teaching was such except 
Christian teaching. He made an eloquent plea for Christianity, 
but his case was weak in law, and the court sustained the will. 
Webster was returned to the Senate in 1845. lie opposed the 

the rccogni/ed spokesman of his party. At the beginning of the 


Daniel Webster’s Private Correspondence (2 vols., Boston, 1857); H. C. 
Lodge, Daniel Webster (Boston, 1S99) ; J. B. McMaster, Darnel Webster 
(New York, 1902); E. P. Wheeler, Daniel Webster, the Expounder 
of the Constitution (New York, 1905; ; S. W. McCall, Daniel Webster 
(Boston, 1902); and Norman Hapgood, Darnel Webster (Boston, 
1899). (E. P. W.j X.) 

WEBSTER, JOHN (fl. 1602-1624), English dramatist, was a 
writer for the stage in the year 1602, when he had a share in three 
plays noted by Philip Ilenslow, and he published in 1624 the 
city pageant for that year, “ invented and written by John 
Webster, merchant-tailor.” In the same year a tragedy by 
Ford and Webster, A late Uurther of the Sonn upon the Mother, 
was licensed for the stage; it is one of the numberless treasures 
now lost to us through the carelessness of genius or the malignity 
of chance. Beyond the period included between these two dates 

known of it with any certainty during that period, except that 
seven plays appeared with his name on the title page, three of 
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skill. No poet has ever so long and so successfully sustained 

tion and the impassioned sympathy which inspire this most 
tragic of all tragedies save King Lear are fused together in the 
fourth act into a creation which has hardly been excelled for 
unflagging energy of impression and of pathos in all the dramatic 
or poetic literature of the world. Its wild and fearful sublimity 
of invention is not more exceptional than the exquisite justice 
and tenderness and subtlety of its expression. Some of these 
executive merits may be found in an ill-constructed and ill-con¬ 
ditioned tragi-comedy which was printed in the same year; but 
few readers will care to remember much more of The Devil’s Law 
Case than the admirable scenes and passages which found favour 
in the unerring and untiring sight of Webster’s first and final 
interpreter or commentator, Charles Lamh. Thirty-one yearslalcr 
(1654) the noble tragedy of Appius and Virginia was given to the 
■world—a work which would alone have sufficed to perpetuate 
the memory of its author among all competent lovers of English 
poetry at its best. Seven years afterwards an unprincipled 
and ignorant bookseller published, under the title of Two New 
Playes: M A Cure for a Cuckold: a Comedy. The Thracian 
Wonder, A Comical History. As it hath been several times acted 
with great A pplause, two plays of which he assigned the aul horship 
to John Webster and William Rowley. This attribution may 
or may not be accurate; the former play is a mixture of coarsely 
realistic farce and gracefully romantic comedy. An elegy on 
Henry, prince of Wales, and a few slight occasional verses, com¬ 
pose the rest of Webster’s remaining extant works. 

[Edward Phillips, in his Lheatrum poetarum, wrongly attri¬ 
buted to him a share in The Weakest goes to the. Wall. The play 
of Guise, mentioned by Webster himself in the introduction lo 
The Devil's Law Case, is lost.] 

Webster’s claims to a place among the chief 'writers of his 
country were ignored for upwards of two centuries. In 1830 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce first collected and edited the works 
of a poet who had found his first adequate recognition twenty- 
two years earlier at the pious and fortunate hands of Lamb. 
But we cannot imagine that, a presentiment or even a fore- 

due from his countrymen to the memory of so great a poet would 
seriously have disturbed or distressed the mind of the man who 
has given us the clue to his nature in a single and an imperishable 
sentence—“ I rest silent in my own work.” (A. C. S,j 

See The Works of John Webster; With some Account of the Author 
w ed., 1857); The Dramatic Works 
vviiuam Hazlitt the younger (1857); 
mi Tourneur, edited by J. A. Symonds 

_ ___ _,-888-1903); Love’s Graduate . . .(Oxford, 

1885), in which Webster's supposed share in A Cure for a Cuckold is 
presented separately by S. Spring-Rice, with an introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. See also E. Gosse, Seventeenth-Century Studies 
(1883); and especially an wthausthe treatise by E. E. Stoll, John 
Webster, The Periods of his Work as determined by his Relations ' ” 
Drama of his Day (Boston, Massachusetts, 1905). Mr Stoll’s ac. 

Mr"Sidney Lee in his Irticleln the^ciflVablBIog.^re^ot supported 

WEBSTER, NOAH (175S-1S43), American lexicographer 
and journalist, was born at West Hartford, Connecticut, on the 
16th of October 1758. He was descended from John Webster 
of Hartford, governor of Connecticut in 1656-1657, and on his 
mother’s side from Governor William Bradford of Plymouth. 
He entered Yale in 1774, graduating in 1778. He studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar at Hartford in 1781. In 1782-1783 
he taught in a classical school at Goshen, New York, and became 
convinced of the need of better textbooks of English. In 1783- 
1785 he published at Hartford A Grammatical Institute of th( 
English Language, in three parts, a spelling-book, a grammar and 
a reader. This was the pioneer American work in its field, and " 
soon found a place in most of the schools of the United Sta 
During the twenty years in which Wehsler was preparing his 
dictionary, his income from the spelling-book, though the royalty 
was less than a cent a copy, was enough to support his fa ” 
and before 1861 the sale reached more than a million coj 


year. The wide use of this book contributed greatly to uni¬ 
formity of pronunciation in the United States, and, with his 
dictionary, secured the general adoption in the United States of 
1 simpler system of spelling than that current in England. In 
: 785 he published Sketches of American Policy, in which he argued 
or a constitutional government whose authority should be vested 
n Congress. This he regarded as the first distinct proposal 
for a United States Constitution, and when in 1787 the work of 
the commissioners was completed at Philadelphia, where Webster 
then living as superintendent of an academy, he wrote in 
behalf of the constitution an Examination of the Leading Principles 
Federal Constitution. In 1788 he started in New York the 
American Magazine, but it failed at the end of a year, and he 
resumed the practice of law at Hartford. In 1793, in order to 
support Washington's administration, he removed to New York 
and established a daily paper, the Minerva (afterwards the 
Commercial Advertiser), and later a semi-weekly paper, the Herald 
(afterwards the New York Spectator). In 1798 he removed to 
New Haven. He served in the Connecticut House of Represen- 
atives in 1800 and 1802-07, and as a county judge in 1807-11. In 
1807 he published A Philosophical and Practical Grammar of the 
English Language. In 1806 he had brought out A Compendious 
Dictionary of the English Language, and in 1807 he began work 
m his dictionary. While engaged on il he removed in 1812 to 
‘ “ tin Boa 
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o New Haven, and the next 
e received the degree of LL.D. from Aale. He spent a 
1824-1825) abroad, working oil his dictionary, in Paris and 
university of Cambridge, where he finished his manuscript. 
The work came out in 1S2S in two volumes. It contained 
id from 30,000 to 40,000 definitions that had not 
appeared in any earlier dictionary. An English edition soon 
'ollowed. In 1840 the second edition, corrected and enlarged, 
ame out, in two volumes. He completed the revision of an 
ippendix a few days before his death, which occurred in New 
laven on the 28th of May 1843. 

The dictionary was revised in 1847 under the editorship of Professor 
dhauncey A. Goodrich and published in one volume. In 1859 a 
rictorial edition was issued. In 1864 it was revised mainly under 
:he direction of Professor Noah Porter, and again in 1890 Crider the 

International Dictionary^ of the Engl Dh ‘language. Th^latter was 
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Revolution in France (1794); A Brief History of’Epidemics and 
Pestilential Diseases (1799), in two vote.; The Rights of Neutral 
Nations in Time of War (1802); Historical Notices of the Origin and 
State of Banking Institutions and Insurance Offices (1802); and A 
Collection of Papers on Political , Literary, and Moral Subjects (1843), 
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WEBSTER, THOMAS (1773-1844), British geologist, was born 
in the Orkney Isles in 1773, and was educated at Aberdeen. He 
subsequently went to London and studied architecture, the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street being built from his design. 
In 1826 he was appointed house-secretary and curator to the 
Geological Society of London, and for many years he rendered 
important services in editing and illusl rating the Transactions of 
the Society. In 1841-1842 he was professor of geology in Univer¬ 
sity College, London. He was distinguished for his researches 
on the Tertiary formations of the Isle of Wight, where he recog¬ 
nized the occurrence of both fresh-water and marine strata; h« 
continued his observations on the mainland of Hampshire, and 
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subsequently in Dorsetshire, where he described the Purbeck and 
Portland rocks. To him Sir Henry C. Englefield (1752-1822) 
was indebted for the geological descriptions and the effective 
geological views and sections of the Isle of Wight and Dorset 
that enriched his Description of the Principal Picturesque Beauties , 
Antiquities and Geological Phenomena of the Isle of Wight (1816). 
The mineral Websterite was named after him. He died in 
London on the 26th of December 1844. 

WEBSTER, THOMAS (1800-1886), English figure painter, was 
born at Ranelagh Street, Pimlico, London, on the 20th of March 
1800. His father was a member of the household of George III.; 
and the son, having shown an aptitude for music, became a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal, St James’s. He, however, 
developed a still stronger love for painting, and in 1821 he was 
admitted student of the Royal Academy, to whose exhibition he 
contributed, in 1824, portraits of “ Mrs Robinson and Family.” 
In the following year he gained the first medal in the school of 
painting. Till 1879 he continued to exhibit in the Royal Academy 
work of a genial and gently humorous character, dealing com¬ 
monly with subjects of familiar incident, and especially of child 
life. Many of these were exceedingly popular, particularly his 
“ Punch ” (1840), which procured in 1841 his election as A.R.A., 
followed five years later by full membership. He became an 
honorary retired academician in 1877, and died at Cranbrook, 
Kent, on the 23rd of September 1886. His “ Going into School, 
or Lhe Truant ” (1836), and his “ Dame’s School ” (1845) are 
in the \ational Gallery, and five of his works are in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

WEBSTER, a township of Worcester county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on the French river, about 16 m. S.S.W. of Worcester. 
Pop. (1890) 7031; (1900) 8804, of whom 3562 were foreign- 
born; (1910 census), 11,509. Land area (1906), 12*19 sq. m * 
Webster is served by the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
the Boston & Albany railways, and by intcrurban electric lines. 
In the township is Lake Chaubunagungamaug, a beautiful sheet 
of water ahout 2 sq. m. in area. The manufacture of textiles 
and of boots and shoes is the principal industry; the total 
value of the factory product in 1905 was $5,867,769. Webster 
was founded by Samuel 'Slater (1768-1835), who in 1812 built 
cotton-mills and in 1815-1816 began the manufacture of woollen 
cloth. The township, named in honour of Daniel Webster, was 
erected in 1832 from common lands and from parts of Dudley 
and Oxford townships, which before the cotton-mills were built 
here were almost uninhabited. 

See Holmes Ammidown, Historical Collections (New York, 1874), 


WECKHERLIN, GEORG RUDOLF (1584-1653), German 
poet, was bom at Stuttgart on tbe 15th of September 1584. 
After studying law he settled at Stuttgart, and, as secretary to 
the Duke Johann Friedrich of Wurtlcmberg, was employed on 
diplomatic missions to France and England. Between 1620 
and 1624 he lived in England in the service of the Palatinate, 
and seems also to have been employed by the English govern¬ 
ment. In 1644 he was appointed “ Secretary for Foreign 
Tongues ” in England, a position in which, on the establishment 
of the Commonwealth, he was followed byMilton. He died in 
London on the 13th of February 1653. Weckherlin was the 
most distinguished of the circle of South German poets who 
prepared the way for the Renaissance movement associated in 
Germany with Martin Opitz. Two volumes of his Oden und 
Gesdtige appeared in 1618 and 1619; his collected Getstliche 
und welUi&ke Gedichte in 1641. Ills models were the poets 
of the French Plliade, and with his psalms, odes and sonnets 
he broke new ground for the German lyric. An epic poem on 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus, in alexandrines, seems to have 
won most favour with his contemporaries. 

Weckherlin’s Gedichte have been edited by H. Fischer for the 
Stuttgarter LiterarischerVerein(yo\s. cxeix.-cc., 1894 1895). Selections 
were published by W. Muller (1823) and K Goedeke (1873). See 
also C. P. Conz, Nachrichten von dem leben und den Schriften Wei filter - 
tins (1803); E Hopfner, G. R. Weckherlins Oden und Grange (1865); 
H. Fischer, Beitrdge zur Literaturgeschickte Schwabens (1891;, and the 
same author’s article in the AUgemeine deutsche Biographic (1896). I 


WEDDERBURN, JAMES (i 4 95?-i533), JOHN (1500^1556) 
and ROBERT (1510?-?!556), Scottish poets and religious re¬ 
formers, were natives of Dundee, where their -father James 
Wedderburn was a prosperous merchant. All three .brothers 
studied at St Andrews University. James Wedderburn, who 
had gone to St Andrew's in 1514, was for a time in France prepar¬ 
ing for a mercantile career. On his return to Dundee in 1514 
he received instruction in the Reformed faith from Friar Hewat, 
a Dominican monk. He composed a play on the beheading 
of St John the Baptist, and another, a morality satirizing church 
abuses, in the setting of episodes from the story of Dionysius 
the Tyrant, both of which were performed in 1540 in the play- 
field of Dundee. Neitber of these nor a third ascribed to him 
by Calderwood, the historian, are extant. A charge cf heresy 
was brought against him, but he escaped to France, and established 
himself as a merchant at Rouen or Dieppe, where he lived un¬ 
molested until his death in 1553, although attempts were made 
by the Scottish community there to bring further charges against 
him. 

John Wedderburn graduated M.A. at St Andrews in 1528. 
He took priests’ orders and appears to have held the chaplaincy 
of St Matthew's, Dundee, but in March 1539 he -was accused of 
heresy, apparently for having, in conjunction with his brothers, 
written some anti-Catholic ballads. He escaped to Wittenberg, 
w'hcrc with other of his compatriots he received the teaching of 
the German reformers. There he gained an acquaintance with 
the Lutheran hymns, which he turned to account on his return 
to Scotland. The death of James V. and the known leanings 
of the regent, the earl of Arran, to reform, encouraged many 
exiles, Wedderburn among them, to revisit Scotland. It is 
probable that he was the author of the greater portion of the 
Compendious Book of Psalms and Spiritual Songs which contains 
a large number of hymns from the German. The enormous 
influence of the collection, with its added Gude and Godlie 
Ballatis , on Scottish reform, is attested by the penalties enacted 
against the authors and printers of these books. John Wedder¬ 
burn was in Dundee as late as 1546, when he w r as obliged to flee 
to England. John Jobnston in his Coronis martyrum says he 
died in exile In 1556. 

Robert Wedderburn, W'ho graduated M.A. in 1530, w'as 
ordained priest, and succeeded his uncle John Barry as vicar of 
Dundee; but before he came into actual possession he also was 
suspected of heresy, and w'as compelled to flee to France and 
Germany. He returned to Scotland in 1546. He appears to 
have been actual vicar of Dundee in 1552. His sons were 
legitimized in January 1553. 

The earliest knowm edition of the Compendious Book of Psalms and 
Spiritual Songs (of which an unique copv is extant) dates back to 
1567, though the contents were probably'published in broad Sheets 
during John Wedderburn’s lifetime. It consists of a calendar and 

GCTma“’ 

and satirical poems against the Catholic church and clergy. The 

bu^Robert^said to hav^edited the whole'and added thesectionof 
“ gude and godlie ballatis.” Many of these ballads are adapted from 
secular songs. Editions of the book appeared in 1578 (printed hv 
John Ros), in 1600 (by Robert Smith), in 1621 (by Andro Hart); 
selections were published by Lord Hailes (1765) a * 1 *. 


(1802); a reprint of the 1621 volume w; 

in Scotish Poems of the Sixteenth Century (.1801); and ot the 1578 
volume by David Laing in 1868. In 1897 Professor A. F. Mitchell 
reprinted the 1567 volume (expurgated) for the Scottish Text Society. 

“ Vedderburn’s ” Convplainte of Scotiande (1549) has been \ ariously 
(signed to Robert Wedderburn, to Sir David Lyndsay and to Sir 
James Inglis, who was chaplain of the Abbey of Cambuskenneth 
from about 1508 to 1550. . It is a. prose treatise pleading for the 
maintenance of the Scottish alliance with France, written by a 
determined enemy iA England and of the English party in Scotland. 

lint against her three sons. These two 

_ .... _ .. “ Monologue Recreatif,” in which the 

author displays his general knowledge of popular songs, dances and 
tales, of astronomy, natural history and naval matters. Four copies 
of this work are extant, but in none is the title-page preserved. In 
the Harleian catalogue the book is entered as Vedderburn’s Complainte 
of Scotlande, wyth ane Exortatiore to the thre Estaits to be mgilante 
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1752, shortly after the term of his apprenticeship had expired, 
he became manager of a small pottery at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
known as Alder's pottery, at a very model ate salary. Within 
a year or two he became junior partner with Thomas Whicldon 
of Fenton, then the cleverest master-potter in Staffordshire. 
Many of Whieldon’s apprentices afterwards became noted 
potters, and there can be little doubt that Wedgwood gained 
greatly at this period of his life by his association with Whieldon. 
But he was too original to remain long content with a subordinate 
position, and the pottery business was developing so rapidly 
that he had every inducement to commence work on his own 
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only such pottery as was beir 
manufacturers. Salt-glaze ai 


man he continued to make 
: at the period by his fellovv- 
n and yellow glaze seem to 
2 he also leased the Brick- 


eigh,” “ weight,” which must be referred to the root 
lift, carry, draw, cf. Lat. vehere, whence “ vehicle,” 
iece of wood or metal, broad and thick at one end, and 
to a thin edge or point at the other, used as a means for 
wood, rocks, &c., of keeping two closely pressing surfaces 
r generally for exerting pressure in a confined space, 
idge ’’ has sometimes been classed as one of the simple 
:al powers, but it is properly only an application of 
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of high pressure b< 
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energetic in his efforts, not only for the improvement of Stafford¬ 
shire pottery, but almost equally so for the improvement of 
turnpike roads, the construction of a canal (the Trent & Mersey) 
and the founding of schools and chapels. Almost the first step 
in his public career outside his native district was the presenta¬ 
tion of a service of his improved cream-coloured earthenware 
to Queen Charlotte in 1762. The new rvare was greatly 
appreciated, and Wedgwood was appointed potter to the queen 
and afterwards to the king. He gave the name of Queen’s 
Ware to his productions of this class, and this judicious royal 
patronage awarded to a most deserving manufacturer un¬ 
doubtedly helped Wedgwood greatly. Having laid the founda¬ 
tions of a successful business in his admirable domestic pottery— 


id there changes suddenly from one direction almost to 
>osite, while the clearing weather of the retreating cyclone 
e temporary fine weather after its passing are quickly 


Wedgwood of Burslem was one of the best of the early salt- 
glaze potters. Josiah, born in 1730, was the youngest child 
of another Thomas Wedgwood, who owned a small but thriving 
pottery in Burslem. At a very early age he distinguished 


manding. It will always remain to Wedgwood’s credit that 
was the most successful and original potter the world has e\ 
seen—the only one, through all the centuries, of whom it c 
be truthfully said that the whole subsequent course of potte 
manufacture has hecn influenced by his skill. 

Of the externals of his life a few facts will suffice. He marri 
his cousin, Sarah Wedgwood, in 1764, and they had a numerc 
family of sons and daughters. One of these daughters was t 
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rime!' amongst whom should be mentioned 37 Sir Joseph Banks, 
Joseph Priestley and Erasmus Darwin. His descendants have 
carried on the business at Etruria to this day, and have lately 
established at the works a Wedgwood museum of great interest. 

s-ee Ceramics. For detailed accounts of his life see Eliza Metyeard, 
Life of Wedgwood (1865-1866); Jewitt, Life of Wedgwood (1865); 
Kathbone, Old Wedgwood (1893); Church, Josiah Wedgwood: 
Master-Potter (1894; new ed., 1903); Burton, History and Descrip¬ 
tion ot English Earthenware and Stoneware (1904); J. C. Wedgwood, 
A History of the Wedgwood Family (1909). (W. B.*) 


WEDMORE, FREDERICK (1844- ), English art critic 

and man of letters, was born at Richmond Hill, Clifton, on the 
qth of July 1844, the eldest son of Thomas Wedmore of Druids 
Stoke, Stoke Bishop. His family were Quakers, and he was 
educated at a Quaker private school and then in Lausanne 

his careful and artistic prose are perhaps to be found in his 
volumes of short stories. Pastorals of France ( 1877), Renunciations 
(1893), Orgcas and Miradou (1896), reprinted in 1905 as A 
Dream of Provence. In 1900 he published another novel, The 
Cottapsc of the Penitent. As early as 1878 he had begun a long 
connexion with the London Standard as art critic. He began 
hi* studies on etching with a noteworthy paper in the Nineteenth 
Cwfefv.fiSyy-iSyS) on the etchings of Charles Meryon. This 
was followed by The Four Masters of Etching (1883), with 
original etchings by Sir F. S. Haden, Jules Ferdinand Jacque- 
mart. J. M Whistler, and Alphonse Legros; Etching in England 
(1895); an English edition (1894) of E. Michel’s Rembrandt ; and 
a study and a catalogue of Whistler’s Etchings (1899). His 
other works include Studies in English Art Ovols., 1876-1880), 
The Masters of Genre Painting (1880), English Water Colour 
(1902), Y urncr and Ruskin ( 2 vols., 1900). 

WEDNESBURY, a market town and municipal and parlia¬ 
mentary borough of Staffordshire, England, in the Black Country, 
r 21 m NW. from London by the London & North-Western 
railway, and on the northern line of the Great Western. Pop. 
(t9or) 26,554. An overhead electrie tramway connects with 
Walsall, 34 m. N. The town is ancient, but of modern growth 
and appearance as an industrial centre. The church of St 
Bartholomew, however, is a fine Perpendicular building, standing 
high. It is traditionally supposed to occupy the site of a place 
of the worship of Woden or Odin, and the name of the town to 
be derived from 1 his god through the form Wodensborough. 


1301 to 1535 the advowson, tithes, &c., belonged to the abbot 


of Halesowen. The present church was several times restored 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. The chief public buildings are 
the town hall (1872), art gallery (1891), and free library (1878). 
Coal, limestone and ironstone are mined. A special kind of 
coal, giving an intense heat, is largely used in forges. There are 
great iron and steel works, producing every kind of heavy goods 
used by railway and engineering works, such as boiler plates, 
rails, axles, tubes, bolts and nuts. Stoneware potteries are 
also important. Similar industries, with brick-making, are 
practised at Darlaston, an urban district (pop. 15,395), within 
the parliamentary borough. Wednesbury returns one member 
to parliament. The town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, 
and 12 councillors. Area, 2287 acres. 

Here Ethelfleda,widow of AStheli ed of Mercia, in 916 constructed 
a castle. The place is not mentioned in Domesday, but appears 
to have belonged to the barony of Dudley. After the Conquest 
it became a demesne of the crown, and it was bestowed by Henry 
II. on the Hcronvilles. It received pailiamentary representation 
in 1867, and became a municipal borough in 1886. 

WEED, THURLOW (1797-1882), American journalist and 
politician, was born in Cairo, Greene eounty, New York, on the 


the age of eight. From r8n to 1818 he worked as an apprentice 
and journeyman printer in Onondaga Hollow, Utica, Auburn, 
Cooperstown, Albany and New York City. His first independent 
enterprises, the Republican Agriculturist, established at Norwich, 
N.Y., in 1818, and the Onondaga County Republican , established at 
Manlius, N.Y., in 1821, proving unsuccessful, he became editor 
of the Rochester Telegraph in 1822. Entering politics as an 
opponent of the Democratic machine, which he termed the Albany 
Regency, Weed was in 1824 elected to the Assembly on the 
John Quincy Adams ticket, serving for a single session (1825). 
Two y'ears later, during the excitement over the disappearance 
of William Morgan (see Anti-Masonic Partv). he retired from 
the Telegraph and threw himself with enthusiasm into the 
attack on the Masonic order, editing for a time the Anti-Masonic 
Enquirer. In 1830 he established and became cdiLor of the 
Albany Evening Journal, which he controlled for thirty-five 
years. Supporting the Whigs and later the Republicans, 
it was one of the most influential anti-slavery papers in the north¬ 
east; and Thurlow Weed himself became a considerable force 
in politics. In 1863 he retired from the Journal and settled 
in New York City. In 1867 he assumed editorial control of the 
Commercial Advertiser, but was soon compelled to resign on 
account of ill-health. He died in New York City on the 22nd of 
November 1882. 


See The Life of Thurlow Weed (vol. i., Autobiography, edited by 
is daughter, Harriet A. Weed; vol. II., Memoir, by his grandson, 
' ~ ind New York, 1884). TheMemoiris 
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county, New Jersey, 
n the Hudson river, 
of New York. Pop. 


WEEHAWKEN, a towns! 

U.S.A., in the N.E. part of the slat 
adjoining Hoboken and opposite the 1 

(1890) 1943; (1900) 5325; (1910 census), 11,228. it is served 
by the New York, Ontario & Western, and the West Shore 
railways (being a terminus of the latter), and by suburban 
electric lines, and is connected with New York City by steam 
ferries. The township consists of a narrow strip of land along 
the western bank of the Hudson, and at the southern extremity 
of the Palisades. The extensive wal cr-front is lined with wharves. 

On a ledge below the crest of the Palisades is the famous duelling 
ground, where New York citizens and others once settled,their 
quarrels. Originally a part of Hoboken and North Bergen, 
the township of Weehawken was separately incorporated in 1859. 
Its name is an Indian word said to mean “ maize land.” 

WEEK (from A.S. meu, Germanic *1 oiktn, probably = change, 
turn), the name given to periods of time, varying in length in 
different parts of the world, but shorter than a “ month.” The 
month may be divided in two ways: a fractional part may be 
taken (decad or pentad), as in East Africa or Ancient Egypt 
(moon-week), or the week may be settled without regard to the 
length of the month (market-week, Sic.). The seven-day week 
(see Calendar) originated in West Asia, spread to Europe and 
later to North Africa (Mahommedan). In other parts of Africa 
three, four (especially in the Congo), five, six and eight (double 
four) day weeks are found, and always in association with the 
market; the same applies to the three-day week of the Muyscas 
(S. America), the four-day week of the Chibchas, the five-day 
week of Persia, Malaysia, Java, Celebes, New Guinea and Mexico; 

were probably unknown. That the recurrence of the market 
determined the length of the week seems clear from the Wajagga 
custom of naming the days after the markets they visit, as well 
as from the fact that on the Congo the word for week is the same 
as the word for market. Among agricultural tribes in Africa 
one day of the week, which varies from place to place, is often 
a rest-day, visiting the market being the only work allowed. 

Lasch in Zts.fur Socialwissenschaft, ix. 619 seq., and N.W. Thomas 
in Journ. Comparative Legislation, xix. 90 seq., refer to the week in 
connexion with the market. (N. W. T.) 

WEEKS, EDWIN LORD (1849-1903), American artist, was 
bom at Boston, Massachusetts, in 1849. He was a pupil of 
Leon Bonnat and of J. L. G6rome, at Paris. He made many 
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voyages to the East, and was distinguished as a painter of 
oriental scenes. In 1895 he wrote and illustrated a book of 
travels, From the Black Sea through Persia and India , and two 
years later he published Episodes of Mountaineering. He died 
on the 17 th of November 190.3. He was a member of the Legion 
of Honour, France, an officer of the Order of St Michael, Germany, 
and a member of the Secession, Munich. 

WEENIX, JAN BAPTIST (1621-1660), Dutch painter, the 

under Jan Micker, then at Utrecht under A. Bloemaert. and at 
Amsterdam under Moijaert, and finally, between 1643 and 1647, 
in Rome. In that city he acquired a great name and worked 
for Pope Innocent and Cardinal Pamphili. He returned to his 
native country in 1649, in which year he became master of 
the gild of St Luke at Utrecht, where he died in 1660. 
He was a very productive and versatile painter, his favourite 
subjects being landscapes with ruins and large figures, seaports, 
and, later in life, large still-life pictures of dead game. Now 
and then he attempted religious genre, one of the rare pieces 
of this kind being the “ Jacob and Esau ” at the Dresden 
Gallery. At the National Gallery, London, is a “ Hunt¬ 
ing Scene ” by the master, and the Glasgow Gallery has a char¬ 
acteristic painting of ruins. Weenix is represented at most of 
the important continental galleries, notably at Munich, Vienna, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, and St Petersburg. His chief pupils were 
his son Jan, Berchem, and Hondecoeter. 

His son, J \n Weenix (1640-1719), was bom at Amsterdam 
and was a member of the Utrecht gild of painters in 1664 and 

jects. but his fame is chiefly due to his paintings of dead game 
and of hunting scenes. Indeed, many of the pictures of this 
genre, which were formerly ascribed to the elder Weenix, are 
now generally considered to be the works of his son, who even at 
the early age of twenty rivalled, and subsequently surpassed, 
his father in breadth of handling and richness of colour. At 
Amsterdam he was frequently employed to decorate private 
houses with wall-paintings on canvas; and between 1702 and 
1712 ho was occupied with an important series of large hunting 
pictures for the Prince Palatine Johann Wilhelm's castle of 

Munich Gallery. He died at Amsterdam in 1719. Many of 
his best works are to be found in English private collections, 
though the National Gallery has but a single example, a painting 
of dead game and a dog. Jan Weenix is well represented at 
the galleries oi Amsterdam, The Hague, Haarlem, Rotterdam, 
Berlin, and Paris. 

WEEVER, JOHN (1576-16.32), English poet and antiquary, a 
native of Lancashire, was born in 1576. He was educated at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, where he resided for about four 
years from 1594, but he took no degree. In 1599 he published 
Epigrammes in the Oldest Cut and Newest Fashion, containing 
a sonnet on Shakespeare, and epigrams on Samuel Daniel, 
Michael Drayton, Ben Jonson, William Warner and Christopher 
Middleton, all oi which are valuable to the literary historian. 
In 1601 he published The Mirror of Martyrs or The Life and 
Death of . . . Sir John Oldcastie, which he calls in his preface the 
“ first trew Oldcastie,” perhaps on account of the fact that 
Shakespeare’s Falstaff first appeared as Sir John Oldcastie. 
In the fourth stanza of this long poem, in which Sir John is his 
own panegyrist, occurs a reminiscence of Shakespeare’s Julius j 
Caesar which serves to fix the date of the play. After travelling 
in France, the Low Countries and Italy, Weever settledin Clerken- 
well, and made friends among the chief antiquaries of his time. 
The result of extensive travels in his own country appeared in 

the later obliteration of the inscriptions. 

The Huth Library contains a unique copy of a thumb-book Agnus 
Dei (1606), containing a history of Christ. The Mirror of Martyrs has 
been reprinted for the Roxburghe CJub (1872). 

WEEVER. The weevers ( Traehinus) are small marine fishes 
which are common on the coasts of Europe, and which have 


wounds they are able to inflict upon those who incautiously handle 
them. They belong to a family of spiny-rayed fishes (Tra- 
chinidae), and are distinguished by a long low body with two 
dorsal fins, the anterior of which is composed of six or seven spines 
only, the posterior being 'long and many-rayed; their anal 
resembles in form and composition the second dorsal fin. The 
ventral fins are placed in advance of the pectorals, and consist 
of a spine and five rays. The caudal fin has the hind margin not 
excised. The body is covered with very small scales, sunk in and 
firmly adherent to the skin, but the upper surface of the head is 
bony, without integument. The head, like the body, is com¬ 
pressed, with the eyes of moderate size and placed on the side 
of the head; the mouth is wide, oblique, and armed with bands 
of very small teeth. 


Several species of weevers are known, but 
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flesh is not bad eating, and great 'numbers of the larger species (71 
draco ) are brought to the Paris market. On the poisonous properties, 
cj G. J. Allman, Ann. and Mag. N.H., vi. (1841), p. 161; L. Gressin, 

FfiMParis! 1884D \N Pm*ZoTl. Soc.°( 1888), p/359* 

C. Phisalix, Bull. Mus. Paris (1899), p. 256; A. Briot, C.R. Soc. Biol., 
liv. (1902), pp. 1169 and 1197, and lv. (1903), p. 623. 

WEEVIL, Anglo-Saxon wifel, a term now commonly applied to 
the members of a group of Coleoptera termed the Rhyncophora. 
This group is characterized by the prolongation of the head into 
a rostrum or proboscis, at the end of which the mouth, with 
„ s, is placed. The antennae are usually elbowed, 
end in a club-shaped swelling. The basal portion 
of the antennae frequently lies in a depression at the side of the 
rostrum, and this gives the antennae the appearance of emerging 
half-way along the rostrum. The mouth appendages are small; 
the mandibles, however, are stout. The palps are very short and 
conical as a rule. The body is usually small; in shape it varies 

with one another, rendering flight impossible. The larvae are 
white, fleshy, apodal grubs, with a series of tubercles along each 
side of the body; the head is round, and bears strong jaws, 
and sometimes rudimentary ocelli. They are exclusively 
phytophagous. The Rhyncophora embrace four families,— 
(1) the Curculionidae, or true weevils, (2) the Scolytidae, or bark- 
beetles, (3) theBrenthidae, (4) the Anthribidae. 

The Curculionidae form one of the largest families amongst the 
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being five-sixths of the body length in the female, and slightly shorter 
in the male. The antennae are 7-jointed. The first three joints are 
h longer than thick; the four following are shorter, and the 
j1 >t longer than thick. The laiva is very common in hazel 

z.l - - ■' ■ re*about half-grown, the female 

in the still comparatively soft 
nut-shell, and deposits * - 
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fied. to show' arrangement of In an unobtrusive way 
antennae. weevils do immense harm 

to vegetation. This is 
effected not so much by their numbers and their powers of con¬ 
sumption, as amongst caterpillars, but by their habits of attack¬ 
ing the essential parts of a plant, and causing by their injuries the 
death of the plant affected. They destroy the young buds, snoots and 
fruits, and attack the young plants in their most delicate organs. 
Many of them devour seed, as the corn weevils, Calandra granaria 
and C. oryzae, and in this way vegetation is severely injured, and its 
spread seriously checked. Others cause much damage in forests, by 
boring under the bark and through the wood of trees, whilst some 
even burrow in the tissue of the leaves. 

The Brenthidae, Anthribidae and Scolytidae are described in the 
article Coleoptera. 

The Bruchidae are often, called “ weevils,” but they have no close 
affinity with the Rhynchophora, being nearly allied to the Chryso- 
melidae or leaf beetles. The antennae are straight, and inserted upon 
the head just in front of the eyes; they are Il-jointed, and serrated 
o’* toothed in the inside. Bruchus pisi causes considerable damage 
to pease; during the spring the beetle lays its eggs in the young pea, 
which is devoured by the larva which hatches out in it. 

(A.E. S.;G. H. C.) 

WEGSCHEIDER, JULIUS AUGUST LUDWIG (1771-1849), 


German theologian, was bom at Kubelingen, Brunswick, on the 
17th of September 1771, studied theology at Helmstadt, was 
tutor in a Hamburg family 1795-1805, Repetent at Gottingen, 
professor of theology at Rinteln in Hesse (1806-1815), and at Halle 
from 1815. In 1830 he (with his colleague Wilhelm Gesenius) 
was threatened with deposition for teaching rationalism, and 
though he retained his office he lost his influence, which passed to 
F. A. Tholuck and Julius Muller. He died on the 27th of January 
1849. 

Ilib chief works were tjber die von der neuesten Philosophic seforderle 
Trennung der Moral von tier Religion (1804); Einkitung in das 
Evangel!,tm Jokannis (1806); and Institutiones Iheologicac dog- 
maticae (1815), to which W. Ste'ger’s Krillk des Rationahsmus in 
Wegscheider's Dogmatik (1830) was a reply. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. Mechanical devices lor determining 
weights or comparing the masses of bodies may be classi¬ 
fied as (a) equal-armed balances, (b) unequal-armed balances, 

balances may be divided into (1) scale-beams or balances in 
which the scale-pans are below the beam; (2) counter machines 
and balances on the same principle, in which the scale-pans are 
above the beam. Unequal-armed balances may be divided into 
(1) balances consisting of a single steelyard; (2) balances formed 


by combinations of unequal-armed levers and steelyards, such 
as platform machines, weighbridges, &c. 


Equal-armed Balances. 

Scale-beams are the most accurate balances, and the most 
generally used. When constructed for purposes of extreme 
accuracy they will turn with the one-millionth part of the load 
weighed, though to ensure such a result the knife-edges and 
their bearings must be extremely hard (either hardened steel 
or agate) and worked up with great care. The beam must be 
provided with a small ball of metal which can be screwed up and 
down a stem on the top of the beam for the purpose of accurately 
adjusting the position of the centre of gravity, and there should 
be a small adjustable weight on a fine screw projecting horizon¬ 
tally from one end of the beam for the purpose of accurately 
balancing the. arms. 



From this it is inferred that the deviation, and therefore the sensitive¬ 
ness, of the balance increases with the length of the beam, and de¬ 
ls, ceteris paribus, less sensitive than a light one, and that thesensitive- 
ness decreases continually the greater the weight put upon the scales. 
In order to increase the sensitiveness of a balance, the line AB joining 

of a vibration ofthe balance is ? ' 



This show's that the time of a vibration increases as P, Q and l 
increase, and as a and s diminish. Therefore with equal weights a 
balance vibrates more slowly the more sensitive it is, and therefore 
weighing by a sensitive balance is a slower process than with a less 

The conditions which must be fulfilled by a scale-beam in proper 
adjustment are:—(i) The beam must take up a horizontal position 
when the weights in the two scale-pans are equal, from nothing to 
the full weighing capacity of the machine. (2) The beam must take 
up a definite position of equilibrium for a given, small difference of 
weight in the scale-pans. The sensitiveness, i.e. the angle of devia¬ 
tion of the beam from the horizontal after it has come to rest, due to 
a given small difference of weight in the scale-pans, should be such as 
is suited to the purposes for which the balance is intended. Bearing 
in mind that with ordinary trade balances there is always a possi¬ 
bility of the scale-pans and chains getting interchanged, these 
conditions require; (a) That the beam without the scale-pans and 
chains must be equally balanced and horizontal; ( b ) that the two 
scale-pans with their chains must be of equal weight; (e) that the 
arms of the beam must be exactly equal in length; i.e. the line 
joining the end knife edges must be exactly bisected by a line drawn 
perpendicular to it from the fulcrum knife-edge. By testing the 
beam with the scale-pans attached and equal weights in the pans, 
and noting carefully the position which it takes up; and then inter¬ 
changing the scale-pans, &c., and again noting the position w hich 
the beam takes up, a correct inference can be drawn as to the causes 
of error; and if after slightly altering or adjusting the knife-edges 
and scale-pans in the direction indicated by the experiment, the 
operation is repeated, ’any required degree of accuracy may be ob¬ 
tained by successive approximations. The chief reason for testing 
balances with weights in the scale-pans rather than with the scale- 
pans empty, is that the balance might be unstable with the weights 
though stable without them. This is not an infrequent occurrence, 
and arises from the tendency on the part of manufacturers to make 
balances so extremely sensitive that they are on the verge of in¬ 
stability. In fig. 2 let ABCD be the beam of a scale-beam Z the 
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of gravity; G, the travelling poise; P, acting at M; and the weights, 
Q, hung on the knife-edge at Y. Then if Z be below the line joining 
X and H, the steelyard will be “ accelerating ” ; i.e. with the smallest 
excess of moment on the left-hand side of the fulcrum, the end C of 
the steelyard will rise with accelerating velocity till it is brought up 
by a stop of some sort; and with the smallest excess of moment 
on the right-hand side of the fulcrum, the end C oi the steelyaid will 
drop, and will descend with accelerating velocity till it is brought 
up by a similar stop. Tf Z he above the line XH, the steelyard is 
“ vibrating i.e. it will sway or vibrate up and down, ultimately 
coming to rest in its position of equilibrium. Steelyards, again, are 
frequently arranged as counter machines, having a scoop or pan 
resting on a pair of knife-edges at the short end, which is prevented 


c 




it of other 


from tipping^o\er by a stay arrangement si 

Steelyard= are largely used in machines for the automatic weighing 
out of granular substances. The principle is as follows: The 
w'eighing io effected by a steelyard with a sliding poise which is set 
to weigh a definite weight of the material, say i lb. A pan is carried 
on the knife-edges at the short end, and is kept from tipping over by 
stays A packet is placed on the pan to receive the material from 

steeiyard, carries at its upper end a horizontal dividing knife, which 
curs off the flow front the shoot when the steelyard kicks. When the 
ind^fe fining goeTanduloniatSy^ reSUmeS ltS ° nS ‘ nal P OSUlon ' 

stations operates by means of a steelyaid carrying a fi*cd weight on 
its long arm, the load on the platform being inferred from the position 
of the steelyard. In fig. 8 the weight on the platform is transfeircd 





attached to the axle 
wheel, B, and the co 
balance, E, is hung from 

When the puff of the band, 

A, comes upon the wheel, 

B, it revolves through a 

three forces, viz. the pull of 
A, the weight, D, and the 
counterbalance, E, are in 
equilibrium. The toothed 
segment, C, actuates the 
pinion, F, which cai 

finger remains fixed 
position so long as 
person is standing on 
platform. If now a ft 
weight, as a penny, 
passed through the slot, H. 


'asT 






•h is arranged to catch against the finger, G, wh 
Zonsequently as the lever, J. turns, the finger, 

topped when it reaches G. The sleeve of the —.. 

“ie dial finger, and if the dial is properly 




c the weight. 


finger, G, to run back to its zero position, carrying with it the finger 
M, and causing the click finger of the box, I, to trip open the bottom 
of the box ana let the penny fall out. The lever, J, regains its zero 
position, and all is ready for another weighing. Since so small a 
weight as a penny has to move the lever, J, together with the dial 
finger, &c., it is evident that the workmanship must be good and the 
friction kept very low by means of friction wheels. 

Some of the largest and most accurate steelyards are those made 
for testing machines for tearing and crushing samples of metals and 
other _ materials. They are sometimes made with a sliding poise 
weighing i ton, which has a run of 200 in., and the steelyard can exert 

Balances are frequently used as counting machines, when the 
articles to be counted are all of the same weight or nearly so, and 

computing machines, as in the case of the machine made by the 
Computing Scale Company, Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. In this machine 
the goods to be priced are placed on the platform of a small platform 
machine whose steelyard is adjusted to balance exactly the weight 
of the platform, levers and connexions. The rod which transmits 
the pull of the long body lever of the platform machine to the knife- 
edge at the end of the short arm of the steelyard is continued up¬ 
wards, and by a simple mechanical arrangement transmits to an 
upper steelyard any additional pull of the long body lever due to the 
weight of goods placed on the platform. This upper steelyard is 
arranged as in fig 9, where A is the point where the pull of the long 
body lever due to the weight of the goods on the platform comes upon 
the steelyard; C is the fulcrum of the steelyard, which with the 
steelyard can be slid to and fro on the frame of the machine; and Q 


is a poke which can be slid along the upper bar of the steelyard. 
The steelyard is exactly in balance when there is no weight on the 
platform and Q is at the zero end of its run, at O. Suppose that 
the weight of the goods on the platform is (p) lb, and that -th 
of this weight is transmitted by the long body lever to the point 
A, so that ~ lb is the pull at A.^ Let the lower bar of the steel¬ 
yard be graduated in equal divisions of length, d, each of W'hich 
represents one penny, so tha t the distance CA—qXd represents 
Then the number pXq represents the total value of 
- the^platform. If Q lb be^ the weight of the poise Q, 




steelyard is exactly in balance 

given by the equation ^Xq.d-QXOQ, or OQ ^pXqX^jg If 
therefore the upper bar be graduated in divisions, each of which 
indication of the poise Q, viz. pXq graduations, gives 




hinged bottom with a projecting dick finger which, as the box de¬ 
scends, plays idly over the staves of a ladder arc. When the weight 
is removed front the platform, the counterbalance, E, causes the 


goods on the platform of unknown weight at a given price per lb, 
it is only necessary to slide the Steelyard till the W'cight acts at 
the division which^ re presen ts^the price per lb, and then to move 

division which defines the position of the poise Q will indicate the 
sum to be paid for the goods. When the load on the platform is 
large, so that the value of the goods may be considerable, it is 
convenient to measure the larger part of the value hy loose weights 
which, when hung at the end of the steelyard, represent each a 
certain money value, and the balance of the value is determined by 
the sliding poise Q. 

In the machines commonly used to weigh loads exceeding 2 cwt. 
the power is applied at the end of the long arm of the steelyard and 
multiplied by levers from 100 to 500 times, so that the weights used 
are small and handy. The load is received upon four knife-edges, so 
that on the average each knife-edge receives only one-fourth of the 
load, and, as will be seen, it is immaterial whether the load is received 
equally by the four knife-edges or not, which is essential to the useful 
application of these machines. 

In fig. 10 AB is the steelyard. The platform and die load Ujx>n it 

and the load is transfened to the steelyard by the two levers shown, 
the upper one CD being known as the “ long body," and the lower 
one EF as the “ short body.” If 21*1=22*2, and zit—szyz, then the 
leverage of any portion of the load applied at *2 will be the same as 
th ^leverage of an^ part of the load applied at *1^ and the pressure 

| steelyards, may be arranged either on t 
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Balances. 

valances are the most convenient 
sy arc rapid in action, the indica- 
e is no need of loose weights except 
nally. Their action depends upon 

t which causes it the graduation 
of spring machines depends upon 
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During the last few years 
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definite weight. Sometimes th 
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tions, and it is difficult to cc 
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is enclosed within a cylindrical < 
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pressure shall exactly coincide with the line of the fulcrum knife- 
edge; the object of this is that the pressure may not influence the 
sway of the steelyard, which must depend entirely upon the poise. 
By means of a pair of mitre wheels the small spur wheel causes a 
screwed shaft, which runs along the middle of the steelyard, to 


clutch with a shaft in the same line, on ’ 

chain with a similar sprocket wheel which 
as that of the left-hand pulley. The rate 
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but must yield more and more to the increasing evidence of 
actual weights and measures. Besides this, all their evidence 
is but approximate, often only stating quantities to a half or 

hence they are entirely worthless for all the closer questions of 
the approximation or original identity of standards in different 
countries; and it is just in this line that the imagination of 
writers has led them into the greatest speculations, unchecked 
by accurate evidence of the original standards. (2) Weights and 
measures actually remaining. These are the prime sources, and 
as they increase and arc more fully studied, so the subject will 
be cleared and obtain a fixed basis. A difficulty has been in 
the paucity of examples, more due to the neglect of collectors 
than the rarity of specimens. The number of published weights 
did not exceed 600 of all standards in 1S80; but the collections 
from Naucratis (28 )} Defenneh (29) and Memphis (44) have 
supplied over six times this quantity, and of an earlier age than 
most other examples, while existing collections have been more 
thoroughly examined. It is above all desirable to make allow¬ 
ances for the changes which weights have undergone; and, as 
this has only been done for the above Egyptian collections and 

values of different standards will here be drawn from these 
rather than continental sources. (3) Objects which have been 

tion can be deduced. Buildings will generally yield up their 
builder's foot or cubit when examined (Inductive Metrology, 
p. 9). Vases may also be found bearing such relations to one 

been recognized as one of the great sourres of metrology—valu¬ 
able for their wide and detailed range of information, though 
most unsatisfactory on account of the constant temptation to 
diminish their weight, a weakness which seldom allows us to 
reckon them as of the full standard. Another defect in the 
evidence ot coins is that, when one variety of the unit of weight 
was once fixed on for the coinage, there was (barring the deprecia¬ 
tion) no departure from it, because of the need of a fixed value, 
and hence coins do not show the range and character of the real 
variations ot units as do buildings, or vases, or the actual 
commercial weights. 

Principle of Study —1. Limits of Variation in Different 
Copies, Places and Times. —Unfortunately, so very little is 
known of the ages of weights and measures that this datum- 
most essential in considering their history—has been scarcely 
considered. In measure, Egyptians of Dynasty IV. at Gizeh on 
an average varied 1 in 350 between different buildings (27). 
Buildings at Persepolis, all of nearly the same age, vary in unit 
1 in 450 (25). Including a greater range of time and place, the 
Roman foot in Italy varied during two or three centuries on an 
average 4)4 from the mean. CoTering a longer time, we find an 
average variation of -5 fro in the Attic foot (25), rfj- in th«r English 
foot (251, r lu in the English itinerary fool (25). Se we may say 
that an average variation of T-frw by toleration, extending to 
double that by change of place and time, is usual in ancient 

wider range; at Defenneh (29), within a century probably, the 
average variation of different units is 3^, , and . the range 

Even in a set of weights all found together, the average variation 
is only reduced to ir. place of 4^ (29). Taking a wider range 

j'd in the examples of better period (43), and in those of Byzantine 
age 3 ' 5 (44) Altogether, we see that weights have descended 
from original varieties with so little intercomparison that no 
rectification of their values has been made, and hence there is as 
much variety in any one place and time ns in all together. 
Average variation may be said to range from to in different 
units, doubtless greatly due to defective balances. 

2. Rate of Variation .—Though large differences may exist, the 
rate of general variation is but slow—excluding, of course, all 
monetary standards. In Egypt the cubit lengthened yi-jr in 

1 These figures refer to the authorities at the end of this section. 


some thousands of years (25,44). The Italian mile has lengthened 
ji cr since Roman times (2); the English mile lengthened 
about dnr in four centuries (31). The English foot has not 
appreciably varied in several centuries (25). Of weights there arc 
scarce any dated, excepting coins, which nearly all decrease; 

(28), owing probably to its being below the average trade 
weight to begin with. Roughly dividing the Roman weights, 
there appears a decrease of from imperial to Byzantine times 

(43). 

3. Tendency of Variation. -This is, in the above cases of 
lengths, to an increase in course of time. The Roman foot jp 
also probably 3 fr 0 larger than the earlier form of it, and the later 
form in Britain and Africa perhaps another „ fry larger (25). Prob¬ 
ably measures tend to increase and weights to decrease in trans¬ 
mission from time to time or place to place. 

4. Details of Variation .—Having noticed variation in the gross, 
we must next observe its details. The only way of examining these 
is by drawing curves (28, 29), representing the frequency of occur¬ 
rence of all (he variations of a unit; for instance, in the Egyptian 

numbers represented by curves show at once where any particular 
varieties of the unit lie (see Na-ukratis, i. 83). This method is only 
applicable where there is a large number of examples; but there 
is no other way of studying the details. The results from such 
a study—of the Egyptian kat. for example—show' that there are 
several distinct families or types of a unit, which originated in 
early times, have been perpetuated by copying, and reappear 
alike in each localify (see Tanis, ii. pi. 1.). Hence wc sec that if 
one unit is derived from another it may be possible, by the 
similarity or difference of the forms of the curves, to discern 
whether it was derived by general consent and recognition from 
a standard in the same condition of distribution as that in which 

before it became so varied, or by some one action forming it from 
an individual example of the other standard without any varia¬ 
tion being transmitted. As our knowledge of the age and 
locality of weights increases these criteria in curves will prove 
of greater value; but even now no consideration of the 
connexion of different units should be made without a graphic 
representation to compare their relative extent and nature 

5. Transfer of Units .—The transfer of units from one people 
to another takes place almost always by trade. Hence the value 
of such evidence in pointing out tlic ancient course of trade and 
commercial connexions (17). The great spread of the Phoenician 
weight on the Mediterranean, of the Persian in Asia Minor and 
of the Assyrian in Egypt are evident cases; and that the decimal 
weights of the laws of Mann (43) are decidedly not Assyrian or 
Persian, but on exactly the Phoenician standard, is a curious 
evidence of trade by water and not overland. If, as seems 
probable, units of length may be traced in prehistoric remains, 
they are of gieat value, at Stonehenge, for instance, the earlier 
parts are laid out by the Phoenician foot, and the later by the 
Pelasgo-Roman foot (26). The earlier foot is continually to be 
traced in other megalithic remains, whereas the later very 
seldom occurs (25). This bears Strongly on the Phoenician 
origin of our prehistoric civilization. Again, the Belgic foot of 
the Tungri is the basis of the present English land measures, 

Belgic. Generally a unit is transferred from a higher to a less 
civilized people; but the near resemblance of measures in different 
countries should always be corroborated by historical considera¬ 
tions of a probable connexion by commerce or origin (Head, 
Hisloria Numorum, xxxvii.). It should be borne in mind that 
in early times the larger values, such as minac, would be trans¬ 
mitted by commerce, while after the introduction o[ coinage the 
lesser values of shekels and drachmae would be the units, and 
this needs notice, because usually a borrowed unit was multiplied 
or divided according to the ideas of the borrowers, and strange 
modifications thus arose. 
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6. Connexions of Lengths , Volumes and Weights .—This is the 
most difficult branch of metrology, owing to the variety of con¬ 
nexions which can be suggested, to the vague information we 
have, especially on volumes, and to the liability of writers to ration- 

easy it is to go astray in this line, observe the continual reference 
in modern handbooks to the cubic foot as 1000 oz. of water; also 
the cubic inch is very nearly 250 grains, while the gallon has actu¬ 
ally been fixed at 10 lb of water; the first two are certainly 
mere coincidences, as may very probably be the last also, and 
yet they oiler quite as tempting a base for theorizing as any 
connexions in ancient metrology. No such theories can be 
counted as more than coincidences which have been adopted, 

ment of origination. The idea of connecting volume and weight 
has received an immense impetus through the metric system, 
but it ts not very prominent in ancient times. The Egyptians 
report the weight of a measure of various articles, amongst others 
water (6), but lay no special stress on it; and the fact that there 
is no measure of water equal to a direct decimal multiple of the 
weight-unit, except very high in the scale, does not seem as if 
the volume was directly based upon weight. Again, there are 
many theories of the equivalence of different cubic cuhits of water 
with various multiples of talents (2, 3,18, 24, 33); hut connexion 
by lesser units would be far more probable, as the primary use 
of weights is not to weigh large cubical vessels of liquid, but rather 
small portions of precious metals. The Roman amphora being 
equal to the cubic foot, and containing 80 librae of water, is 
one of the strongest cases of such relations, being often men¬ 
tioned by ancient writers. Yet it appears to he only an approxi¬ 
mate relation, and therefore probahly accidental, as the volume 
by the examples is too large to agree to the cube of the length 
or to the weight, differing ^V, or sometimes even ytj. 1 

Another idea which has haunted the older metrologists, 

with degrees on the earth’s surface. The lameness of the Greeks 
in angular measurement would alone show that they could not 
derive itinerary measures from long and accurately determined 
distances on the earth. 

7. Connexions with Coinage .—From the 7th century b.c. 
onward, the relations of units of weight have been complicated 
by the need of the interrelations of gold, silver and copper 
coinage; and various standards have heen derived theoretically 
from others through the weight of one metal equal in value 
to a unit of another. That this mode of originating standards 
was greatly promoted, if not started, by the use of coinage 
we may see hy the rarity of the Persian silver weight (derived 

1 Relative to the uncertain connexion of length, capacity and 
weight in the ancient metrological systems of the East, Sir Charles 

of’the'original cubit (Palestine Explo'mltoTvu^Quarterly^K^, 
July, October 1899). He shows that the length of the cubit arose 

several nations branched off with their measures and weights. For 



from the Assyrian standard), soon after the introduction of 
coinage, as shown in the weights of Defenneh (29). The relative 
value of gold and silver (17, 21) in Asia is agreed generally to 
have been 13$ to 1 in the early ages of coinage; at Athens 
in 434 B.c. it was 14:1; in Macedon, 350 B.C., 121:1; in 
Sicily, 400 B.c., 15:1, and 300 b.c., 12:1; in Italy 

under Justinian 14-4:1. Silver stood to copper in Egypt as 
80:1 (Brugsch), or 120:1 (Revillout); in early Italy and 
Sicily as 250:1 (Mommsen), or 120:1 (Soutzo), under the empire 
120:1, and under Justinian 100:1. The distinction of the use 
of standards for trade in general, or for silver or gold in particular, 
should be noted. The early observance of the relative values 
may be inferred from Num. vii. 13, 14, where silver offerings 
are 13 and 7 times the weight of the gold, or of equal value and 
one-half value. 

8. Legal Regulations of Measures .—Most states have preserved 
official standards, usually in temples under priestly custody. 
The Hebrew “shekel of the sanctuary” is familiar; the standard 
volume of the apet was secured in the dromus of Anubis at 
Memphis (35); in Athens, besides the standard weight, twelve 
copies for public comparison were kept in the city; also standard 
volume measures in several places (2); at Pompeii the hlock with 
standard volumes cut in it was found in the portico of the 
forum (33); other such standards are known in Greek cities 
(Gythium, Panidum and Trajanopolis) (11, 33); at Rome 
the standards were kept in the Capitol, and weights also in the 
temple of Hercules (2); the standard cubit of the Nilometer 
was before Constantine in the Serapaeum, but was removed 
by him to the church (2). In England the Saxon standards 
were kept at Winchester before a.d. 950 and copies were legally 
compared and stamped; the Normans removed them to West¬ 
minster to the custody of the king's chamherlains at the ex¬ 
chequer; and they were preserved in the crypt of Edward 

English standards remaining are those of Henry VII. Many 
weights have been found in the temenos of Demeter at 
Cnidus, the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and in a temple 
of Aphrodite at Byblus (44); and the making or sale of 
weights may have been a business of the custodians of the 
temple standards. 

9. Names of Units .—It is needful to observe that most names of 
measures are generic and not specific, and cover a great variety of 
units. Thus foot, digit, palm, cubit, stadium, mile, talent, mina, 
stater, drachm, obol, pound, ounce, grain, metretes, medimnus, 
modius, hin and many others mean nothing exact unless qualified 
by the name of their country or city. Also, it should be noted 
that some ethnic qualifications have been applied to different 
systems, and such names as Babylonian and Euboic are 
ambiguous; tbe normal value of a standard will therefore 
be used here rather than its name, in order to avoid confusion, 
unless specific names exist, such as kat and uten. 


All quantities stated in this article without distinguishing 
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Other units arc the suklum or 511=5*4, and cubit of 211=21*9, 
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it be dated sc 


w hope to the 


Persian buildings (25), which 
s value, on less certain data, 
15 digits or about 


referred to that it has eclipsed the 25-1 cubit ... ........ ^ 

Gemara names 3 Jewish cubits (2) of 5, 6 and 7 palms; and, as 
Oppert (24) shows that 25-2 was reckoned 7 palms, 21-6 being 6 
palms, we may reasonably apply this scale to the Geinara list, and 
read it as 18, 21-6 and 25*2 in. There is also a great amount of 
medieval and other data showing this cubit of 21-6 to have been 
familiar to the Jews after their captivity; but there is no evidence 
for its earlier date, as there is for the 25-in. cubit (from the brazen 
sea) and for the 18-in. cubit from the Siloam inscription. 

From Assyria also it passed into Asia Minor, being found on the 
city standard of Ushak in Phrygia (33), engraved as 21-8, divided 
into the Assyrian foot of io-8, and half and quarter, 5-4 and 2-7. 
Apparently the same unit is found (18) at Heraclea in Lucania, 
21-86; and, as the general foot of the South Italians, or Oscan foot 
(18), best defined by the 100 feet square being ^ of the jugernm, 
and therefore = IO-80 or half of 21-6o. A cubit 0(21-5 seems certainly 
to be indicated in prehistoric remains in Britain, and also in early 
Christian buildings in Ireland (25). 

22-2.—Another unit not far different, but yet distinct, is found 
apparently in Punic remains at Carthage (25), about 11-16 (22-32), 
and probably also in Sardinia as 11-07 (22-14), where it would 

naturally be of Punic origin. In the Hai-' ' - ' 

basalt door (British Museum), 


Dot. Therefore it m 
10th century, and this brings it .... ... 

Belgic foot, which lasted certainly to the 3rd ^.. 

is exactly in the line of migration of the Belgic tribes into Bn tain. 
It is remarkable how' near this early decimal system of Germany and 
Britain is the double of the modern decimal metric system. Had it 
not been unhappily dnten out by the 12-in. foot, and repressed 
by statutes both against its yard and mile, we should need but a 
small change to place our measures in accord with the metre. 

The Gallic lenga, or league, is a different unit, being 1-59 British 
miles by the very concordant itinerary of the Bordeaux pilgrim. 
This appears to be the great Celtic measure, as opposed to the old 
English, or Germanic, mile. In the north-west of England and in 
Wales this mile lasted as 1-56 British miles till 1500; and the perch 
of those parts was correspondingly longer till this century (31). 
The “ old London mile ” was 5000 ft., and probably this was the 
mile which w'as modified to 5280 ft., or 8 furlongs, and so became the 
British statute mile. 

Standards or Area.—W e cannot here describe these in detail. 

formed in each country on the squares of the long 


The R 



^tfbehvT ° f 


measure, since it is indicated by 
‘ 20 0. -This unit may be that of the i 

as it is found at the early temple of Mut~ ~ s _,_, ....._ 

other cases (25), it averages 19-97. It is described by Oppert (24), 
from literary sources, as the great U of 222 susi or 39-96, double of 
19-98; from which w^s formed a reed of 4 greaMT^or 159-8. The 


._.-e decimally divided is also h 

a Minor and Svria (25). 

19-2 —In Persia 


ficated by buildings : 

.—In Fersik some buildings at Pcrscpolis and other places 
-reconstructed on a foot of 9-6, or cubit of 19-2; while the 
modern Persian arish is 38-27 or 2X19-13. The same is found I 
very clearly in Asia Minor (25), averaging 19-3; and it is known in 
literature as the Pythic foot (18, 33) of 9-75, or \ of 19-5, if Cen- | 
sorinu-s is rightly understood. It may be shown by a mark (33) on 1 
the 26th digit of Sharpe’s Egyptian cubit = 19-2 in. 

13-3.—This measure docs not seem to belong to very early times, 
and it may probably have originated in Asia Minor. It is found 
there as 13-35 in buildings. Hultsch gives it rather less, at 13-1, 
as the “ small Asiatic foot.” Thence it passed to Greece, where it 
is found (25) as 13-36. In Romano-African remains it is often 
found, rather higher, or 13-45 average (25). It lasted in Asia 
apparently till the building of the palace at Mashita ( a . d . 620), 
where it is 13-22, according to the rough measures we have (25). | 
And it may well be the origin of the dira' Stambuli of 26-6, tviice 
13*3. Found in Asia Minor and northern Greece, it does not appear 
unreasonable to connect it, as Hultsch does, with the Belgic foot 
of the Tungri, which was legalized (or perhaps introduced) by 
Drusus when governor, as £ longer than the Roman foot, or 13-07; I 
this statement was evidently an approximation by an increase of 2 
digits, so that the small difference from 13-3 is not worth notice. ■ 
Further, the pcrlica was 12 ft. of 18 digits, i.e. Drusian feet. 

Turning now to England, w'e find (25) the commonest building 
foot up to the 15th century averaged 13-22. Here we see the Belgic 
foot passed over to England, and we can fill the gap to a conridcrablc 

the old English^rnile, at least as far^back as the 13th century, w r as 

divided decimally into 10 furlongs 100 chains, or 1000 fathoms. 1 
For the existence of this fathom (half the Belgic pertica) we have 
the proof of its half, or yard, needing to be suppressed by statute (9) 
in 1439^ aSf “^the yard and full hand,or about 40 in.,—evidently 

measure from ttm buildings, the statute prohibition, the surviving 




•c system could n( 
xmntry suddenly 


have been put int 
l 1250, especially a 


Volume.—T here js great ^uncertajnty as to the 
--— ----- ----j resulting from the ^theories of volnrr.es y <ierived 


our data are quite inadequal 
n equivalences between volun 


extremely likely tt 
even if recognized then; i 

clearing the subject. If c<_ 

different countries are stated h 

that they are only known to be ___ __ 

give a certain basis for any theories of derivation. All tl 
monumental data that we have are alluded to here, w 
amounts. The impossibility of safe correlation of ui ‘ 
a division by 

have contents stated in hons ffT, 12, 20, 22, 33, 40) the mean is 29-2 
cub. in. =±= -6; by 9 unmarked pottery measures (30) 29-1 =*=• 16, and 
divided by 20; by 18 vases, supposed multiples of hon (1), 32-1 ±-2. 
These last are probably only rough, and w r e may take 29-2 cub. in. 
* ;5. This w'as reckoned (6) to hold 5 utens of water (uten.-. 1470 
grains), which agrees well to the weight; but this was probably an 
approximation, and not derivative, as there is (14) a weight called 


as the usual small standard; by 8 vases which 


shetof 4*70 or 4-95 ul 


- -r , — , -, and this w'as perhaps the actnal weight of a 

. The variations of hon and uten, however, cover one another 

completely. From ratios stated before Greek times (35) the series of 
multiples was— 


(Theban) is the “ great Thehan measure.” 

In Ptolemaic times the artaba (2336-), modified from the Persian, 

value 2 apet or £ tama; medimnus = tama or 2 artabas, and fractions 
down to artaba (35). In Roman times the artaba remained 
(Didymus), but £ was the usual unit (name unknown), and this 
was divided down to fa or t Li artaba (35)—thus producing by fa 
artaba a working equivalent to the xestes and sextarius (35). Also 
a new Roman artaba (Didymus) of 1540- was brought in. Beside 
the equivalence of the hon to 5 utens weight of water, the mathe¬ 
matical papyrus (35) gives 5 besha = i cubic cubit (Revillout’s 
interpretation of this as I cubit 3 is impossible geometrically; see 
Rev. Eg., 1881, for data); this is very concordant, but it is very 
1M r 1 introduced in an Egyptian derivation, and 

alent. The other ratio of 
is certainly approximate. 

.. .. .- ..... there are no monumental 

data known; and the litcraiy information does not distinguish the 
closely connected, perhaps identical, units of these lands. More¬ 
over, none of the writers are before the Roman period, and many 
relied on are medieval rabbis. A large number of their statements 
are rough (2, 18, 33), being based on the working equivalence of 
the bath or epha with the Attic metretes, from which are sometimes 
diawn fractional statements which seem more accurate than they are. 
This, however, shows the bath to be about 2500 cub. in. There are 
two better data (2) of Epiphanius and Theodore!—Attic medimnus 
\ baths, and saton (-J bath) = 1 § modii; the«e give about 2240 and 
1 * .Josephus (Ant. iii. 15. 3), where 


probably therefore only a working equivalent. 
Revillout and Hultsch, 320 lions=cubit 3 , is ccrri 
Syria, Palestine and Babylonia .—Here there a 


would be invented and b 


2260 cub. in. The best datum is .... 

10 bath4,=4i Attic or 31 Sicilian medimni, for which it 
must read modii (33); hence the baLli=2300 cub. in. Thus tl 

_ — .. —, — — three different reckonings agree closely, but all equally depend on the 

. We cannot supple that such a system Greek and Roman standards, which are not well fixed. The Sicilian 
~-ne general in face of the laws enforcing modius here is or slightly under f, of the bath, and so probably a 
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In Persia Hultsch states— 
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The equivalents of the Russian weights and m 
also of the imperial and metric weights and me 
calculated in 1897. 1 The following are the leading equivalents: 

R ' d-i°'° 2 6 P °l°t' 'fe. 

P 1 9/16 dolls. 

:S^Sfeo,r 

r0-00066 verst. 

1 archinne = J °*33 sagenc. 




4. Local Control .—The necessary local inspection and verifies 
ion of weights and measures in use for trade (as distinct fror 
he verbal and written use of weights and measures) is in th 
Inited Kingdom undertaken by inspectors of weights an 
icasures, who are appointed by the local authorities, as th 
ounty and borough oouncils. An inspector is required to hoL 
certificate of qualification, and for his guidance general regula 
ions are made by his local authority as to modes of testin 
weights, measures and weighing instruments. 2 In Europ 
he local inspection is generally carried out through the Stall 
nd a uniform system of local verification is thereby maintained 

5. Errors .—In the verification of weights and measures a margi 
f error is permitted to manufacturers and scale-makers, as it is foun 
d be impossible to make t\Vo weight*, or two measures,.so identitt 
hat between them some difference may not be found either by tli 


ic Jifierc 
cope. I 

le Boa»Tof Trat 


weights and n 


IS yard, o- 


ength 


6. Foreign Weights and Measures .—Throughout the British 
Empire the imperial system of vfliights, and measures is legal. 

In Russia, as in the United Kingdom and the United States, 
the national weights and .measures are followed (§ 3 
although the use of metric weights and measures is perir 

In India the native weights, &c\, ancient and a 
are still followed. In 1880 the British yard was adopted for 
the whole of India (Measures of Length Act) at a normal tempera¬ 
ture of 85° F. as standardized to the imperial yard at 62° F. 
The metric system was also introduced, mainly for railway 
purposes, in 1870 and 1871 (Indian Acts). Certified measures 
of the yard, foot and inch are kept by the Commissioners of 

made fdr the weight, of air displaced by the material standard, and 
for siitll i^irpose the normal temperature of 85°, atmospheric pressure 
29-8 inches, latitude 22 0 35' 6-5' (Calcutta), g = 0-9982515^- 

7. Customary Weights and Measures—In some districts of 
the United Kingdom, as well as in provincial districts of 
countries, old local and customary denominations of weights 
and measures are still found to be in use, although their u 
may have been prohibited by law. So powerful is custo 
with the people. 3 

S. Legislation .—In everyday transactions with reference 
weights and measures, the British legislature also exercis 


roces-verbaux (.1897), p. 155. 

is n 1 gl ’ok v >11 j Ma 1 1 
let Committee (1892); Merchant's Handbook, \ 
; Reports H.M. Representatives Abroad, Ft 


control in industrial pursuits. 'For instance, in weighing live 
cattle, owners of markets are now required to provide adequate 
accommodation. 4 LUeful statutes have also been passed to pro¬ 
tect the working class, as in checking the weighing instruments 
used in mines in Great Britain, over which instruments wages 
are paid, and in the inspection of similar instruments used 
in factories and workshops. The Merchandise Marks Act 1887 
makes it an offence also to apply in trade a false description, 
as to the number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight of goods 
sold; and this Act appears to reach offences that the Weights 

an 9 . Pharmaceutical Weights and Measures .—By the Medical 
Act of 1858, and the Act of 1862, the General Council of Medical 
Education and Registration of the United Kingdom are authorized 
to issue a “ Pharmacopoeia ” with reference to the weights and 
measures used in the preparation and dispensing of drugs, &c. 
The British Pharmacopoeia issued by the Council in 1898 makes 
no alteration in the imperial weigh! s and measures required 
to be used by the Pharmacopoeia of 1864. For all pharmaceutical 
purposes, however, the use of the metric system alone is employed 
in all paragraphs relating to analysis, -whether gravimetric or 
volumetric. For measures of capacity the Pharmacopoeia 
continues to use imperial measuring vessels graduated at the 
legal temperature of 62° F. The official names of the metric 
capacity units arc defined at 4° C., as generally on the Continent. 
The new Pharmacopoeia also follows foreign practice, and 
employs metric measures of capacity and volumetric vessels 
graduated at 15-5 C., or 6o° F. Specific gravity bottles are 
also adjusted at 6o° F., the figures indicating specific gravities 
being quotients obtained by dividing in each instance the weight 
of the solid or liquid by the weight of an equal bulk of water, 
both taken at 60° F. 6 
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WEIGHT-THROWING—WEI-HAI-WEI 



WEIGHT-THROWING, the athletic sport of hurling heavy 
weights either for distance or height. Lifting and throwing 
weights of different kinds have always been popular in Great 
Britain, especially Scotland and Ireland, and on the continent 
of Europe, particularly in Germany, Switzerland and Austria- 
Hunjary. No form of throwing weights is included in the 


British athletic 
the shot ” (q.v.) 
championship e 



championship programme, although “ putting 
I and “ hammer-throwing ” (q.v.) are recognized 
vents. In America throwing the 56-lb weight 
longs to the championship programme. It was 
event in Great Britain at all important athletic 
ordinary slightly conical half-hundredweight 
thrown by the ring attached to the top; the 
ras awkward to grip, and a triangular handle was 
.tituted. In America the 56 lb weight is a ball 
with a triangular or pear-shaped handle. The 
be thrown standing, but since 1888 it has been 
7-ft. circle with a raised edge, like that used for 



WEI-HAI-WEI, a British naval and coaling station, on the 
N.E. coast of the Shan-tung peninsula, China, about 40 m. E. 
of the treaty port of Chi-fu and 115 m. from Port Arthur. It 
was formerly a Chinese naval station strongly fortified, but was 
captured by the Japanese in February' 1895, and occupied by their 
troops until May 1898, pending the payment of the indemnity. 
Port Arthur having in the spring of that year been acquired by 



running east and west across the mouth of a small bay, leaving 
an entrance at each end. Towards the mainland the water 


shoals, and the best anchorage is under the lee of the island. 
The native city is walled, and has a population of about 2000. 
The chief port is named Port Edward; it has good anchorage 
with a depth of 45 ft. of water. The leased area comprises, 
besides the harbour and island, a belt of the mainland, 10 
English miles wide, skirting the whole length of the bay. The 
coast line of the bay is some 10 m., and the area thus leased 
extends to 285 sq. m. Within this area Great Britain has exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction, and is represented by a commissioner under 
the colonial office; and has, besides, the right to erect fortifica¬ 
tions, station troops and take any other measures necessary 

that part of the peninsula east of 121° 40' E. Within that zone, 
which covers 1505 sq. m., Chinese administration is not interfered 
with, but no troops other than Chinese and British are allowed 
there. The territory consists of rugged hills rising to 1600 ft. 
and well-cultivated valleys. The hills also, as far as possible, 










WEILBURG—WEIMAR 


2 Chinese regiment in the pay of Great Britain, and organize 
ed by British officers; but this regiment was disbanded i 
Wei-hai-wei is used by the China squadron as a sam 
n and exercising ground. Its excellent climate attrac 


the graves of Lucas Cranach and Musaeus. The most important 
building in Weimar is the palace, a huge structure forming three 
sides of a quadrangle, erected ([ 789 1803) under the super¬ 
intendence of Goethe, on the site of one burned down in 1774. 

is very fine, and in one of the wings is a series of rooms dedicated 
to the poets Goethe, Schiller, Herder and Wieland, with appro¬ 
priate mural paintings. Of more interest, however, is the house 
in which Goethe himself lived from 1782 to 1832.. It was built 

his Italian tour, and was regarded at tbe time as a palace of art 


r. crockery, sugar, tobacco, kerosene oi 


being made good by grants from the British parliament. 

WEILBURG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Hesse Nassau, picturesquely situated on the Lahn, just above 
the confluence of the Weil, 50 m. N.E. from Coblenz by the rail¬ 
way to Giessen. Pop. (1905) 3828. The old town, built on and 
around a rocky hill almost encircled by the river, contains a 


In the neighbourhood are the re 
and Freienfels. Weilburg was i 
of the bishops of Worms, from 
Nassau. From 1353 to 1816 it ■ 
pi Nassau-Weilburg, a branch oi 


;, tanning and dyeing, 
te castles of Merenberg 
th century the property 
passed to the house of 


ffEIMAR, a city of Germany, the capital of the grand-duchy 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. It is situated in a fertile valley on 
i Ilm, a small tributary of the Saale, 50 m. S.W. of Leipzig 
I 141 m. S.W. of Berlin, on the main line of railway to Bebra 
I Frankfort-on-Main, and at the junction of three lines to 
ta, Gera and Berka and Rastenberg. Pop. (1885) 21,565, 


strasse, containing the humble rooms in which Schiller lived and 
died. The atmosphere of the whole town is, indeed, dominated 
by the memory of Goethe and Schiller, whose bronze statues, by 
Rietschel, grouped on one pedestal (unveiled in 1857) stand in 
front of the theatre. The theatre, built under Goethe’s super¬ 
intendence in 1825, memorable in the history of art not only for 
its associations with the golden age of German drama, but as 
having witnessed the first performances of many of Wagner’s 
operas and other notable stage pieces, was pulled down and 
replaced by a new building in 1907. The most beautiful monu- 

out in the informal “ English ” style, without enclosure of any 
kind. Of Goethe’s classic “ conceits ” which it contains, the stone 
altar round which a serpent climbs to eat the votive bread upon 
it, inscribed to the “ genius hujus loci,” is the most famous. 
Just outside the borders of the park, beyond the Ilm, is the 
“ garden house,” a simple wooden cottage with a high-pitched 
roof, in which Goethe used to pass the greater part of the summer. 
Finally, in the cemetery is the grand ducal family vault, in which 


city ” and “ the German Athens.” The 
r, covered by the reign of Charles Augustus 
1828, has left an indelible impress on the 


including those of Charles Augustus (1875); Lucas Cranach fl 
Marie Seibach (1889); the composer Hummel (1895) and 
Liszt (1904). Among the other prominent buildings in Weim; 


i, Weimar still retains much of its medieval character, 
vails survive, indeed, only in isolated fragments, but the 
x winding streets of the older part of the town, and the 
:t-place surrounded by houses with high-pitched gables 
oofs are very picturesque. Of the churches the Stadtkirche 
h church), of which Herder became pastor in 1776, is a 
c building dating from about 1400, but much altered in 


*e {Wittumspalais); 
n imposing building 


s on to his head The picture is regarded as the 
>f Lucas Cranach (q.v.), who lived for a time at 
le Br&ck’sckesHanson the market-place. In front 
is a statue of Herder, whose house still serves as 
e. The other church, the Jakobs- or Hofkirche 
1 T is also ancient; its disused churchyard contains 




WEINHEIM—WEIR 


The history of Weimar, apart from its association with Charles J 
igustus and his court, is of little general interest. The town 
said to have existed so early as the gth century. Till 1140 it 
longed to the counts of Orlamiinde, it then fell to Albert the 
:ar and the descendants of liis second son. In 1247 Otto III. 
tnded a separate Weimar line of counts. In 1345 it became 
lief of the landgraves of Thuringia, to whom it escheated in 
85 with the extinction of the line of Otto III. At the partition 
Saxony in 1485 Weimar, with Thuringia, fell to the elder, 
nestine, branch of the Saxon house of Wettin, and has been the 
ntinuous residence of the senior branch of the dukes of this 
e since 1372. Under Charles Augustus Weimar hecame a 
itre of Liberalism as well as of art. It had previously narrowly 
taped absorption hy Napoleon, who passed through the town 
ring the pursuit of the Prussians after the battle of Jena 
1806, and was only dissuaded from abolishing the duchy by 
5 tact and courage of the duchess Louisa. 

The traditions ef Charles Augustus were well maintained by 
1 grandson, the grand-duke Charles Alexander (1818-1901), 
lose statue now stands in the Karlsplatz. The grand-duke’s 
nnexion with the courts of Russia and Holland—his mother 
is a Russian grand-duchess and his wife, Sophia Louisa (1824- 
97), a princess of the Netherlands—tended to give the Weimar 
:iety a cosmopolitan character, and the grand-duke devoted 
nself largely to encouraging men of intellect, whether Germans 


its foot is the house once inhabited by Justinus Kerner (q.v.), 
with a public garden and a monument to the poet. 

The German king Conrad III. defeated Count Welf VI. of 
Bavaria near Weinsherg in Decemher 1140, and took the town, 
which later became a free imperial city. In 1331 it joined the 
league of the Swabian cities, but was taken by the nobles in 
1440 and sold to the elector palatine, thus losing its liberties. 
It was burnt in 1525 as a punishment for the atrocities com¬ 
mitted by the revolted peasants. The famous legend of Weiber- 
treu (“ women’s faithfulness ”), immortalized in a ballad by 
Chamisso, is connected with the siege of 1140, although the story 
is told of other places. It is said that Conrad III. allowed the 


[R, ROBERT WALTER (1803-1889), American portrait 
istorical painter, was born at New Rochelle, New York, 
: r8th of June r8o3. He was a pupil of Jarvis, was elected 
National Academy of Design in 1829, and was teacher of 


jy him in r848, has had a notable ser 
among its professors, including Preller, Be 
; Schmidt, Pauwels, Heumann, Verlal 
the patronage of Charles Alexander, 


WEINHEIM, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of Baden, 


in 1834-1846, and professor of drawing there in 1846-1876. 
He died in New York City on the 1st of May 1889. Among his 
better-known works are: “ The Embarkation of the Pilgrims ” 
(in the rotunda of the United States Capitol at Washington, D.C.); 
“ Landing of Hendrik Hudson “ Evening of the Crucifixion”; 
“ Columbus before the Council of Salamanca “ Our Lord on 
the Mount of Olives “ Virgil and Dante crossing the Styx,” and 
several portraits, now at West Point, and “ Peace and War ” in 
the Chapel there. 

IEs son, John Ferguson Weir (b. 1841), painter and sculptor, 
became a Member of the National Academy of Design in 1866, 
and was made director of the Yale University Art School in 1868. 
Another son, Julun Alden Weir (h. 1852), studied under his 
father, and under J. L. Gdrome, and became a distinguished 
portrait, figure and landscape painter. He was one of the 
founders of the Society of American Artists in 1877, and became 
a member of the National Academy of Design (1886) and of the 
Ten American Painters, New York. 

WEIR (from O. Eng. wer, a dam; cognate with werian, to 
defend, guard; cf. Ger. Wehr, defence), a harrier placed across 
rivers to raise the water-level for catching fish, for mills, for 
navigation or for irrigation, the discharge of the river taking 
place over the crest or through openings made for the purpose. 

English rivers in Saxon times for holding up the water and 
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WEISMANN—WEISSENBURG 



WEISMANN, AUGUST (1834- ), German biologist, w; 

born at Frankfort-on-Main, on the 17th of January 1834, ar 
studied medicine in Gottingen. After spending three yea 
:k, he visited successively Vienna (1858), Italy (185' 
; (i860), and from 1861 to 1862 he acted as priva 

n 1863 he went to Giessen to devote himself to biologic 
der Leuckart, and in 1866 he was appointed extr 


1 plasma ; Die AUmacht der Nahtrziichlung ; Aussere Einfiusse 
als Entwicklungsrcize ; Neue Gedanken zur Vererl-ungsjrage, 
and Germinal-Selektion. 

For an account of his doctrines the reader is referred to the articles 
on Heredity, Regeneration and Reproduction. 

WEISS, BERNHARD (1827- ), German Protestant New 

Testament scholar, was born at Konigsberg on the 20th of June 
1827. After studying theology at Konigsberg, Halle and 
Berlin, he became professor extraordinarius at Konigsberg 
in 1852, and afterwards professor ordinarius at Berlin. In 
1880 he was made superior consistorial councillor. An opponent 
of the Tubingen School, he published a number of important 

A afcditetl and revised Matthew (the 9 th ed., 1897), Mark and Luke 
(the 9th ed., 1901), John (the 9th ed., 1902), Romans (the 9th cd., 
1899), the Epistles to Timothy and Titus (the 7th ed., 1902), Hebrews 
(the 6th ed., 1897), the Epistles of John (the 6th ed., 1900). His 
other works include: Lehrbueh der btblischen Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments (1868, 9th ed., 1903; Eng. trans., 1883), Das Leben 
Jesu (1882, 4th ed., 1902; Eng. trans., 1883), Lehrbueh der Etn- 
leitung m das Neue Testament (1886; 3rd ed., 1897; Eng. trans. 
r888), Das Neue Testament: Bcnchhgter Text (3 vols., 1902), and 
Die Quellen des Lukasevangehums (1907). He was also the reviser 


years, he elaborated with I. H. v. Fichte a new speculative 
theism, and became an opponent of Hegel’s pantheistic idealism. 
In his addresses on the future of the Protestant Church ( Reden 
iiber die Zukunft der evangelischen Kirche , 1849), he finds the 
essence of Christianity in Jesus’s conceptions of the heavenly 
Father, the Son of Man and the kingdom of Heaven. In his 
work on philosophical dogmatics ( Philosophische Dogmaiik 
oder Philosophic des Christentums, 3 vols. 1855-1862) he seeks, 
by idealizing all the Christian dogmas, to reduce them to natural 

September 1866. 

His other works include: Die Idee der Gottheil (1833), Die phila- 
sophische Geheimlehre von der Unsterbluhkert des mcnscfdichen 
Tndividuums (1834), Buchlein von dor Aufe.rstehung (1836), Die 
cvangehsche Geschichte, kntisch und phtlosophtsch bcarbeitet (2 vols., 
1838), and Psychologic uni Unsterblichkeitslehre (edited by R. 
Seydel, 1869). See O. Pfleiderer, Development of Theology (1890); 


The industries include the m 
ickings and beer, and hops and 
ed. Weissenburg grew up rou 


Weismann published many other works devoted to the exposition 
of his biological views, among them being Die Dauer des Lebens ; 
Vererbung', Ewigkeit des Lebens ; Die Kontinuitdt des Keim- 
plasmas als Grundlage einer Tkeorie der Vererbung ; Das Keim- 


Pichegru in December and forced to retreat behind the Rhir 
lese lines, as well as the fortifications of Weissenburg, a 
w dismantled. On the 4th of August 1870 the Germans und 
; crown prince of Prussia, afterwards the emperor Frederic 
ined the first victory of the war over a French corps (part 
; army commanded by MacMahon) under General Doua 
10 was killed early in the engagement. 






WEISSENBURG-A M-S AN D—WELDING 


The : 






sulphate c 


(Magyar Fejervar), with Stuhlweissenburg as capital. 

WEISSENBURG-AM-SAND, a town of Germany, in the 
Bavarian district of Middle FranconiU, situated in a pleasant 
and fertile country at the western foot of the Franconian Jura, 
1300 ft. above the sea, and 33 m. by rail S.W. of Nuremberg 
by the railway to Munich. Pop. (1905) 6709. It is still sur¬ 
rounded by old walls and towers, and has two Gothic churches 
' " ‘ ilspring, 


establish 


stle ha 


recently been discovered, and ther 
in the modern school. The old fortalice of Wtilzburg (2060 ft.) 
overlooks the town. Gold and silver fringe, bricks, cement 
wares, beer and cloth are manufactured. Weissenburg dates 
from the 8th century, and in the 14th was made a free imperial 
town. It passed to Bavaria in 1806. 

See C. Meyer, Chronik der Stait Weissenburg in Bayern (Munich, 
1904) ; and Fabricius, Das Kastell Weissenburg (Heidelberg, 1906). 

WEISSENFELS, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Saxony, situated on the Saale 20 m. S.W. of Leipzig and 19 m. 
S. of Ilalle by the main line to Bebra and Frankfort-on-Main. 
Pop. (1905) 30,894. It contains three churches, a spacious 
market-place and various educational and benevolent institu¬ 
tions. The former palace, called the Augustusburg, built in 
1664-1690, lies on an eminence near the town; this spacious 
edifice is now used as a military school. Weissenfels manu¬ 
factures machinery, ironware, paper and other goods, and has 
an electrical power-house. In the neighbourhood are large 
deposits of sandstone and lignite. Weissenfels is a place of 
considerable antiquity, and from 1656 till 1746 it was the capital 
of the small duchy of Saxe-Weissenfels, a branch of the electoral 
house of Saxony, founded by Augustus, second son of the elector 
John George I. The body of Gustavus Adolphus was embalmed 
at Weissenfels after the battle of Liitzen. 

See Sturm, Ckromk der Stait Weissenfels (Weissenfels, 1846); and 
Gerhardt, Geschichte der Stait Weissenfels (Weissenfels, 1907). 

WEIZSACKER, KARL (1822-1899), German Protestant 
theologian, was born at Oehringen near Heilbronn in Whrttem- 
berg, on the nth of December 1822. After studying at Tubingen 
and Berlin, he became Privaldozent at Tubingen in 1847 and 
eventually (1861) professor of ecclesiastical and dogmatic 
history. From 1836 to 1878 he helped to edit the Jahrbucher 
ftir dmtsche Theologies and his elaborate studies Untersuckungen 
iiber die eiangelische Geschichte, Hire Quellen und den Gang Hirer 
Enlwicklung (1864) and Das apostolischc Zeilaltcr der chnsll. 
Kirche (1886, 2nd ed. 1893; Engl, trans. 1894-1895) made 
him widely known and respected. He died on the 13th of 
August 1899. His son, Karl von Weizsacker (b. 1853), was 
appointed in 1900 Kullusminisler for Wurttemberg. 

Weizsacker's other works include Zur Kritik des Barnabas- 
brief s (1863) and Ferdinand Christian Baur (1892). Cf. Hcgler, 
Zur Ennnerung an Karl Weizsacker (1900). 

WEKERLE, SANTOR [Alexander] (1848- ), Hungarian 

statesman, was born on the 14th of November 1848 at Moor, 
in the comitat of Stuhlweissenburg. After studying law at the 
university of Budapest he graduated doctor juris. He then 
entered the government service, and after a period of probation 
was appointed to a post in the ministry of finance. He still, 
however, continued an academic career by lecturing on political 
economy at the university. In 1886 Wekerle was elected to 
the House of Deputies, became in the same year financial 
secretary of state, and in 1889 succeeded Tisza as minister of 
finance. He immediately addressed himself to the task of 
improving the financial position of the country, carried out 
the conversion of the State loans, and succeeded, for the first 
time in the history of the Hungarian budget, in avoiding a deficit. 
In November 1892 Wekerle succeeded Count Szapfiry as premier, 
though still retaining the portfolio of finance. At the head 
of a strong government he was enabled, in spite of a powerful 
opposition of Catholics and Magnates, to carry in 1894 the Civil 
Marriage Bill. The continued opposition of the clerical party, 


however, brought about his resignation on the 22nd of December 
1894, when he was succeeded by Banffy. On the 1st of January 
1897 he was appointed president of the newly created judicial 

On the reconciliation of the king-emperor with the coalition 
he was therefore selected as the most suitable man to lead the 
new government, and on the 8th of April 1906 was appointed 
prime minister, taking at the same time the portfolio of finance. 
He resigned the premiership on the 27th of April 1909, but was 
not finally relieved of his office until the formation of the Khuen- 
Hedervary cabinet on the 17th of January 1910. 

WELCKER, FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB (1784-1868), German 
philologist and archaeologist, was born at Griinberg in the 
grand duchy of Hesse. Having studied classical philology at 
the university of Giessen, he was appointed (1803) master in 
the high school, an office which he combined with that of lecturer 
at the university. In 1806 he journeyed to Italy, and was for 
more than a year private tutor at Rome in the family of Wilhelm 

Welrker returned to Giessen in 1808, and resuming his school- 
teaching and uni versity lectures was in the following year appointed 
the first professor of Greek literature and archaeology at that or 
any German university. After serving as a volunteer in the 
campaign of 1814 he went to Copenhagen to edit the posthumous 
papers of the Danish archaeologist Georg Zoega (1755-1809), 
and published his biography, Zoegas Leben (Stutt. 1819). His 
liberalism in politics having brought him into conflict with the 
university authorities of Giessen, he exchanged that university 
for Gottingen in 1816, and three years later received a chair 
at the new university of Bonn, where he established the art 
museum and the library, of which he became the first librarian. 
In i84i-r843 he travelled in Greece and Italy (cf. his Tagebuch, 
Berlin, 1865), retired from the librarianship in 1854, and in 
1861 from his professorship, but continued to reside at Bonn until 
his death. Welcker was a pioneer in the field of archaeology, 

methods of the older Hellenists, on the necessity of co-ordinating 
the study of Greek art and religion with philology. 

Besides early work on Aristophanes, Pindar, and Sappho, 
whose character he vindicated, he edited Aleman (1815), 
Hipponax (1817), Theognis (1826) and the Theogony of Hesiod 
(1865), and published a Sylloge epigrammalunt Graecorum (Bonn, 
1828). His Griechische GdUerlekre (3 vois., Gottingen, 1857-1862) 
may be regarded as the first scientific treatise on Greek religion. 
Among his works on Greek literature the chief are Die Aschy- 
leische Trilogie (1824, 6), Der epische ZyMus oder die Homerischen 
Gedichte (2 vols. 1835, 49), Die griechiscken Tragodim mil 
Rticksicht auf den epischen Zyklus geordnet (3 vols., 1839-1841). 
His editions and biography of Zoega, his Zeitschrift fur Geschichte 
und Auslegung der alien Kunst (Gottingen, 1817, 8) and his 
Alte Denkmiler (5 vols., 1849-1864) contain his views on ancient 


■cben F. G. Welckers (Leipzig, 1880); W. von 
Welcker (ed. R. Haym, Berlin, 1859); J. E. 
assical Scholarship (vol. iii., pp. 216, 7, Cam- 
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WELDING (i.e. the actio 
word as “ to well,” to boil 
being to boil, to heat to 
according to Skeat, who poi 

verb uppvalfo meansto bo ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

pressure exercised when they are in a semi-fused condition. 
It differs therefore from brazing and soldering, in which cold 

cementing material. The conditions in which welding is a 
suitable process to adopt are stated in the article Forging. 
The technique of the work will be considered here. 

The conditions for successful welding may be summed up as 
clean metallic surfaces in contact, a suitable temperature and 
rapid closing of the joint. All the variations in the forms of 
welds are either due to differences in shapes of material, or to 



WELDING 


the practice of different craftsmen. The typical weld is the 
scarf If, for instance, a bar has to be united to another bar 
or to an eye, the joint is made diagonally (scarfed) because that 
gives a longer surface in contact than a weld at right angles 
(a butt weld), and because the hammer can be brought into 
play better. Abutting faces for a scarfed joint arc made slightly 
convex; the object is to force out any scale or dirt which might 
otherwise become entangled in the joint at the moment of closing 
and which would impair its union. The ends are upset (enlarged) 
previous to welding, in order to give an excess of metal that 
will permit of slight corrections being effected around the joint 
(“ swaging ”) without reducing the diameter below that of the 
remainder of the bar. These principles are seen in other joints 
of diverse types, in the butt, the vee and their modifications. 
Joint faces must be clean, both chemically, i.e. free from oxides, 
and mechanically, i.e. free from dust and dirt, else they will 
not unite. The first condition is fulfilled by the use of a fluxing 
agent, the second by ordinary precautions. The flux produces 
with the oxide a fluid slag which is squeezed out at the instant 
of making the weld The commonest fluxes are sand, used 
chiefly with wrought iron, and borax, used with steel; they are 
dusted over the joint faces both while in the fire and on the 
anvil. Mechanical cleanliness is ensured by heating the ends 
in a clean hollow fire previously prepared, and in brushing off 
any adherent particles of fuel before closing the weld. The 

all kinds of forgings, but the principles and precautions to be 
observed are identical in all. But in work involving the use 
of rolled sections, as angles, tees, channels and joists, important 
differences occur, because the awkwardness of the shapes to 
be welded involves cutting and bending and the insertion of 
separate welding pieces (“ gluts ”)• Welds are seldom made 
lengthwise in rolled sections, nor at right angles, because union 
is effected in such cases by means of riveted joints. But welding 
is essential in all bending of sections done at sharp angles or 
to curves of small radius. It is necessary, because a broad 
flange cannot be bent sharply; if the attempt be made when 
it is on an outer curve it is either ruptured or much attenuated, 
while on an inner curve it is crumpled up. The plater’s smith 
therefore cuts the flanges in both cases, and then bends and 
welds them. If it is on an inner curve, the joint is a lap weld; 
if it is on an outer one, a fresh piece or glut is welded in. Gluts 
of rectangular section are used for cylindrical objects and rings 
of various sections. The edges to be united may or may not 
be scarfed, and the gluts, which are plain bars, are welded 
against the edges, all being brought to a welding heat in separate 
furnaces. The furnace tubes of boilers and the cross tubes 
are welded in this way, sometimes by hand, but often with a 
power hammer, as also are all rings of angle and other sections 

The temperature for welding is very important. It must 
be high enough to render the surfaces in contact pasty, but must 
not be in excess, else the metal will become badly oxidized 
(burnt) and will not adhere. Iron can be raised to a temperature 
at which minute globules melt and fall off, but steel must not be 
heated nearly so much, and a moderate white heat must not 
be exceeded. Welds in steel are not so trustworthy nor so readily 

' Thermit Welding .—The affinity of finely powdered aluminium 
for metallic oxides, sulphides, chlorides, &c., may be utilized to 
effect a reduction of metals with which oxygen, sulphur or 

in a finely divided state was mixed with such compounds and 
ignited, an exceedingly high temperature, about 3000° C., was 
developed by the rapid oxidation of the aluminium. He found 
that metals which are ordinarily regarded as infusible were readily 
reduced, and in a very high degree of purity. These facts were 
turned to practical account by Dr H. Goldschmidt, who first 
welded two iron bars by means of molten iron produced by the 
process, to which the name of “ thermit ” is now commonly 
applied. The method has also been applied to the production 
of pure metals for alloying purposes, as of chromium free from 
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carbon, used in the manufacture of chrome steel, of pure m 
ganese for manganese steel, of molybdenum, ferro-vanadii 
ferro-titanium and others used in the manufacture of high sp 



pipes 


essfully welded. _ „__ _ 

> have broken and faulty steel and iron castings, 
broken sternposts (for which crucibles 6 ft. in height 
' of 7 cwt. have been constructed), and wrought iron 
:r application is to render steel ingots sound, by 


lucing thermit in a block on an iron rod into the mould, wl 
prevents or greatly lessens the amount of piping in the head, due to 
shrinkage and occlusion of gases. (J. G. H.) 

Electric Welding .—In electric welding and metal working the 
heat may be communicated to the metal by an electric arc, 
or by means of the electric resistance of the metal, as 
in the Thomson process. Arc welding is the older 
procedure, and it appears to have been first made use 
of by de Meritens in 1881 for uniting the parts of storage-battery 
plates. The work-piece was placed upon a support or table, and 
connected with the positive pole of a source of current capable of 
maintaining an electric arc. The other pole was a carbon rod 
directed by the hand of the operator so as first to make contact 
with the work-piece, and then to effect the proper separation 
to maintain the arc. The heat of the arc was partly communi¬ 
cated to the work and partly dissipated in the hot gases escaping 
into the surrounding air. The result was a fusion of the metallic 
lead of the storage-battery plate which united various parts of 
the plate. The process was somewhat similar to the operation of 
lead-burning by the hydrogen and air blowpipe, as used in the 
formation of joints in chemical tanks made of sheet-lead. The 
method of de Meritens has been modified by Bernardos and 
Olszewski, Slavienoff, Coffin and others. 

In the Bernardos and Olszewski process the work is made 
the negative pole of a direct current circuit, and an arc is drawn 
between this and a carbon rod, to which a handle is attached for 
manipulating. As this rod is the positive terminal, particles 
of carbon may be introduced as a constituent of the metal taxing 
part in the operation, making it hard and brittle, and causing 
cracks in the joint or filling; the metal may, in fact, become 
very hard and unworkable. The Slavienoff modification of the 
arc-welding process consists in the employment of a metal 
electrode in place of the carbon rod. The metal electrode 
gradually melts, and furnishes fused drops of metal for the 
filling of vacant spaces in castings, or for forming a joint between 
two parts or pieces. 
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WELDON—WELL 



WELDON, WALTER (1832-1885), English technical chemist, 
was born at Loughborough on the 3tst of October 1832. In 

with the Dial, which was afLerwards incorporated in the Morning 
Star, and in i860 he started a monthly magazine, Weldon’s 
Register of Facts and Occurrences relating to Literature, the. 
Sciences and the Arts, which was discontinued after about three 
years’ existence. Though he was without practical knowledge 
of the science, Weldon turned to industrial chemistry, and in the 
course of a few years took out the patents which led to his 
“manganese-regeneration” process (see Chlorine). This was 

by almost every chlorine manufacturer of importance throughout 
Europe. He continued to work at the production of chlorine 

became a leading authority on the subject, but none of ? his later 
proposals—not even the Weldon-Pechiney magnesia process, 


which was established on a commercial scale only a year or two 
before his death—met with equal success. He died at Burstow, 
Surrey, on the 20th of September 1885. He professed Sweden- 

His son, Walter Frank Raphael Weldon (1860-1906), was 
appointed in 1899 Linacre professor of comparative anatomy 
at Oxford. 

WELF or GUELPH, a princely family of Germany, descended 
from Count W’arin of Altorf (8th century), whose son Isenbrand 
is said to have named his family Welfen, i.e. whelps. From bis 
son Welf I. (d. 824) were descended the kings of Upper Burgundy 
and the elder German line of Welf. Welf III. (d. 1055) obtained 
the duchy of Carinthia and the March of Verona. With him 
the elder line became extinct, but his grandson in the female 
line, Welf IV. (as duke, Welf I.), founded the younger line, and 
became duke of Bavaria in 1070. Henry the Black (d. 1126), by 
his marriage with a daughter of Magnus, duke of Saxony, ob¬ 
tained half of the latter’s hereditary possessions, including 
Luneburg, and his son Henry the Proud (q.v.) inherited by 
marriage the emperor Lothair’s lands in Brunswick, &c., and 
received the duchy of Saxony. The power which the family 
thus acquired, and the consequent rivalry with the house of 
Hohenstaufen, occasioned the strife of Guelphs and Ghibellines 
{q.v.) in Italy. Henry the Lion lost the duchies of Bavaria and 
Saxony by bis rebellion in 1180, and Welf VI. (d. 1191) left his 
hereditary lands in Swabia and his Italian possessions to the 
emperor Henry VI. Thus, although one of the Welfs reigned as 
the emperor Otto IV., there remained to the family nothing but 
the lands inherited from the emperor Lothair, which were made 
into the duchy of Brunswick in 1235. Of the many branches 
of the house of Brunswick that of Wolfenbuttel became extinct 
in 18S4, and (hat of Luneburg received the electoral dignity of 
Hanover in 1692, and founded the Hanoverian dynasty of 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1714. For its further history see 
Hanover. The Hanoverian legitimists in the German Reichs¬ 
tag are known as Welfen. 

See Sir A. Halliday, History of the House of Guelph (1821); R. D. 
Lloyd, Origin of the Guelphs-, F. Schmidt, Du. Anfange dcs welfischen 
GeschlecUs (Hanover, 1900). 

WELHAVEN, JOHANN SEBASTIAN CAMMERMEYER (1807- 
1873), Norwegian poet and critic, was born at Bergen, the son 
of a pastor, in 1807. He first studied theology, but from 1828 
onwards devoted himself to literature. In 1840 he became 
reader and subsequently professor of philosophy at Christiania, 
and delivered a series of impressive lectures on literary subjects. 
In 1836 he visited France and Germany; and in 1858 he went 
to Italy to study archaeology. His influence was extended by 
his appointment as director oi the Society of Arts. He died at 
Christiania on the 2rst of October 1873. Welhaven made his 

ture. In a violent attack on Wergeland’s poetry he opposed 
the theories of the extreme nationalists. lie desired to see 
Norwegian culture brought into line with that of other European 
countries, and he himself followed the romantic tradition, being 
most closely influenced by J. L. Heiberg. He represented clear¬ 
ness and moderation against the extravagances of Wergeland. 

in the sonnet cycle Norges Daemring (1834). He published 
a volume of Digte in 1839; and in 1845 Nyere Digtc. The collec¬ 
tions of old Norse poetry made by Asbjornsen and Moe influenced 
his talent, and he first showed his full powers as apoetiniVym 
Digte. His descriptive poetry is admirable, but his best work 
was inspired by his poems on old Norse subjects, in which he 
gives himself unreservedly to patriotic enthusiasm. Other poems 
followed in 1848, rS5i and r8sq. 

Ilis critical work includes Ewald og de norske Digtere (1863), 0? 
Ludwig Holberg (1854). Welhaven’s Samleie Skrifter were publishec 
in 8 vols. at Copenhagen (1867-1869). 

WELL, the name given to an artificial boring in the eartl 
through which water can be obtained. Two classes may bi 
distinguished; shallow or ordinary wells, sunk through a per 
meable stratum until an impermeable stratum is reached; j«< 
deep and Artesian wells (q.v.), the latter named from Artoi 







WELL 


s basin subsequently to 


water being usually free from organic impurities. In ordinary 
wells, and in deep wells, the water requires pumping to the sur¬ 
face; in artesian wells, on the other hand, the water usuall) 
spouts up to a greater or less height above it. 

The Secondary and Tertiary geological formations, such as thos< 
underneath London and^ Paris, often present the appearance o 


' a .” Many of the large Lo 
? l j s at Brighton, at Southamf 


i a series of natural fountains may be obtained in the sai 
occeding from water-bearing strata at different depths, a 

. , .. „ . 


to be pumped up. 

. borings in England approach the depths 
?nt and in America. The average depth of 


wells have been sunk to even double the depth of the Parisian wells 
of Grcnelle and Passy. In Chicago there are several wells more 
than 2000 ft. deep; and at West Chicago in Dupage county, 
Illinois, there is one 3081 ft. deep. In the city of St Louis, Missouri, 
there is an artesian well 3843! ft. deep, yielding a few gallons of 
salty water (temperature, 105° F.),a minute ; boring was stopped in 
September 1868. Among the deepest borings in the world are: 
a well in Putnam Heights, Windham county, Connecticut, 6004 ft. 


awed to escape by another outl 
mtly of small extent, and of tl 


at have been made. At Louisville, Kentucky, a l 
arried to a depth of 2086 ft. between April 1857 a: 
1858; it yields 264 gallons a minute and its fo 


which make the water unsuitable for wasl 

fiances employed in boring for water ai 


:o Perpignan, which gives 33 
:d which jets about 6 ft. abov 
to The boring of wells in tt 




the height of 58 ft. from a depth of 1878^ ft. number of perforations have been made by French engineers, and 
blc feature of this spring is that the projecting the fertilising effect upon the sandy desert plains has already made 
hydrostatic pressure, but to that of carbonic arid itself apparent. The importance of deep wells in such cases cannot 
he junction of the gypsum with^the magnesian be^over-estimated. ^ ^ ] f k * 

tieers to exceed these Artesian dimensions con- hospitals, &c , at a constant temperati re Invariably the tempera- 
greatly diminished cost. The well at Passy, near ture of water from great depths is higher than that at the surface. 
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one of 73°4 F. that of Louisville 76J 0 F., and that of Charleston 
87° F. The average rate of increase of temperature is 1” for a 
descent of front 40 to 55 fL In WUrUeinbcrg^the water of artesian 

WELLES,' GIDEON (1802-1878), American political leader, 
was born at Glastonbury, Connecticut, on the 1st of July 1802. 
He studied for a time at Norwich University, Vermont, but did 
not graduate. From 1826 to 1837 he edited the Hartford Times , 
making it the official organ of the Jacksonian Democracy in south¬ 
ern New England. He served in the state House of Representatives 
in 1827,1829-30,1832 and 1834-35, «is state comptroller in 1835 
and 1842-43, was postmaster at Hartford in 1835-42, and was 
chief of the bureau of provisions and clothing in the Navy Depart¬ 
ment at Washington in 1846-1849. Leaving the Democratic 1 
party on the Kansas-Nebraska issue, he assisted in the formation 
of the Republican party in Connecticut, and was its candidate for 
governor in 1856; he was a delegate to the Republican national 
conventions of 1856 and i860. On the inauguration of President 
Lincoln in 1861 he was appointed secretary of the navy, a position 
which he held until the close of President Andrew Johnson’s 
administration in 1869. Although deficient in technical training, 
he handled with great skill the difficult problems which were 


from 1300 to 6700, the seamen from 7500 to 51,500, and the 
annual expenditure from $12,000,000 to $123,000,000; important 
changes were made in the art of naval construction, and the 
blockade of the Confederate ports was effectively maintained. 
Welles supported President Johnson in his quarrel with Congress, 
took part in the Liberal Republican movement of 1872, and 
returning to the Democratic party, warmly advocated the 
election of Samvel J. Tilden in 1876. He died at Hartford, 
Connecticut, on the nth of February 1878. 

In 1874 Welles published Lincoln and Seward, in which he refutes 
the charge that Seward dominated the Administration during the 
Civil War. His Diary, which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
(1909-1911), is extremely valuable for the study of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. See also Albert Welles, History of the Welles 
Family (New York, 1876). 

WELLESLEY, RICHARD COLLEY WESLEY (or Wellesley), 
Marquf.sS (1760-1842), eldest son of the 1st earl of Mornington, 
an Irish peer, and brother uf the famous duke of Wellington, 
was born on the 20th of June 1760. He was sent to Eton, 
where he was distinguished as a classical scholar, and to Christ 
Church, Oxford. By his father’s death in 1781 he becami 
of Mornington, taking his seat in the Irish House of Peers. In 
1784 he entered tbe English House of Commons as member foi 
Beeralston. Soon afterwards he was appointed a lord of the 
treasury by Pitt. In 1793 he became a member of the bo; 
of control over Indian affairs; and, although he was b 
known by his speeches in defence of Pitt's foreign policy, he 
was gaining the acquaintance with Oriental affairs which 
his rule over India so effective from the moment when, in 
he accepted the office of governor-general, Wellesley seei 
have caught Pitt’s large political spirit during his intercourse 
with him from 1793 to 1797. That both had consciously formed 
the design of acquiring a great empire in India to compensa 
the loss of the American colonies is not proved; but the ri 
with France, which in Europe placed England at the head of 
coalition after coalition against the French republic and empire, 
made Wellesley’s rule in India an epoch of enormous and rapid 
extension of English power. Clive won and Warren Hastings 
consolidated the British ascendancy in India, but Wellesley 
extended it into an empire. On the voyage outwards he formed 
the design of annihilating French influence in the Deccan. Soon 
after his landing, in April 1798, he learnt that an allianc 
being negotiated between Tippoo Sultan and the French republic. 
Wellesley resolved to anticipate the action of the enemy 
ordered preparations for war. The first step was to effec 
disbandment of the French troops entertained by the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. The invasion of Mysore followed in February 


1799, and the campaign was brought to a rapid close by the 
capture of Seringapatam. In 1803 the restoration of the peshwa 
proved the prelude to the Mahratta war against Sindhia and the 
raja of Berar. The result of these wars and of the treaties 

extinguished, that forty millions of population and ten millions 
of revenue were added to the British dominions, and that the 
powers of the Mahratta and all other princes were so reduced that 
England became the really dominant authority over all India. 
He found the East India Company a trading body, he left it 
an imperial power. He was an excellent administrator, and sought 
to provide, by the foundation of the college of Fort William, 
for the training of a class of men adequate to the great work of 
governing India. In connexion with this college he established 
the governor-general’s office, to which civilians who had shown 
talent at the college were transferred, in order that they 
might learn something of the highest statesmanship in the 
immediate service of their chief. A free-trader, like Pitt, he 

between England and India. Both* the commercial policy of 
Wellesley and his educational projects brought him into hostility 
with the court of directors, and he more than once tendered his 
resignation, which, however, public necessities led him to post¬ 
pone till the autumn of 1805. He reached England just in time 
to see Pitt before his death. He had been created an English 
peer in 1797, and in 1799 an Irish marquess. 

On the fall of the coalition ministry in 1807 Wellesley was 
invited by George III. to join the duke of Portland’s cabinet, 
but he declined, pending the discussion in parliament of certain 
charges brought against him in respect of his Indian administra¬ 
tion. Resolutions condemning him for the abuse of power 
were moved in both the Lords and Commons, but defeated by 
large majorities. In 1809 Wellesley was appointed ambassador 
to Spain. He landed at Cadiz just after the battle of Taiavera, 
and endeavoured, but without success, to bring the Spanish 
government into effective co-operation with his brother, who, 
through the failure of his allies, had been compelled to retreat 
into Portugal. A few months later, after the duel between 
Canning and Castlereagh and the resignation of both, Wellesley 
accepted the post of foreign secretary in Perceval’s cabinet. 
He held this office until February 1812, when he retired, partly 
from dissatisfaction at the inadequate support given to Wellington 
by the ministry, but also because he had become convinced that 
the question of Catholic emancipation could no longer be kept 
in the background. From early life Wellesley had, unlike his 
brother, been an advocate of Catholic emancipation, and with 
the claim of the Irish Catholics to justice he henceforward 
identified himself. On Perceval’s assassination he refused to 
join Lord Liverpool’s administration, and he remained out of 
office till 1821, criticizing with severity the proceedings of the 
congress of Vienna and the European settlement of 1814, which, 
while it reduced France to its ancient limits, left to the other great 
powers the territory that they had acquired by the partition of 
Poland and the destruction of Venice. He was one of the peers 
who signed the protest against the enactment of the Com 
Laws ill 1815. In 1821 he was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. Catholic emancipation had now become an open 
question in the cabinet, and Wellesley’s acceptance of the vice¬ 
royalty was believed in Ireland to herald the immediate settle¬ 
ment of the Catholic claims. The Orange faction was incensed 
by the firmness with which their excesses were now repressed, 
and Wellesley was on one occasion mobbed and insulted. But 
the hope of the Catholics still remained unfulfilled. Lord 
Liverpool died without having grappled with the problem. 
Canning in turn passed away; and on the assumption of office 
by Wellington, who was opposed to Catholic emancipation, his 
brother resigned the lord-lieutenancy. He had, however, the 
satisfaction of seeing the Catholic claims settled in the next year 
by the very statesmen who had declared against them. In 1833 
he resumed the office of lord-lieutenant under Earl Grey, but 
the ministry soon fell, and, with one short exception, Wellesley 
did not further take part in official life. He died on the 
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36th of September 1842- He had no successor in the marquisate, 
but the earldom of Mornington and minor honours devolved on 
his brother William, Lord Maryborough, on the failure of whose 
issue in 1863 they fell to the 2nd duke of Wellington. 

See Montgomery Martin, Despatches of the Marquess Wellesley 
(1840); W. M. Torrens, The Marquess Wellesley (1880); W. H. 
Hutton, Lord Wellesley (" Rulers of India ” series, 1893); and G. B. 
Mallcson, Wellesley (" Statesmen ” series, 1895). 

WELLESLEY, a township of Norfolk county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., 14 m. S.W. of Boston. Pop. (1890) 3600, (1900) 5072, 
of whom 1306 were foreign-born and t7 were negroes, (1910 
census) 5413. Area, 10-4 sq. m. Wellesley is served by 
the Boston & Albany railway, and is connected with Natick 
(3 m. W.), Newton, Needham, Boston and Worcester by electric 
lines. The north-eastern boundary of the township is the Charles 
river, which divides it from the city of Newton. The surface 
of the township is hilly and abundantly wooded, with many 
small streams and lakes; the two principal villages are Wellesley 
Hills and Wellesley, and smaller villages arc Wellesley Falls, 
Wellesley Farms and Wellesley Fells. The highest point is 
MaugusHiil (416 ft.), near Wellesley Hills village. In the northern 
part of Wellesley and extending into Weston is a large forest 

parts of two of the reservations of the Metropolitan Park system, 
66 07 acres of the Charles river reservation, and 4-58 acres of 
Hemlock Gorge. Ilunnewell Park is the former home of Dr 
W. T. G. Morton, who discovered the anaesthetic properties of 
sulphuric ether. West of Wellesley village, among the hills, lie 
Morses Pond and Lake Waban, on which are beautiful Italian 
gardens and (on the north side) the buildings and extensive 
grounds (330 acres) of Wellesley College (undenominational, 
1875) for women, which was established by Henry Towle Durant 
(1822-1881), a prominent Boston lawyer. In 1910 the college 
had 130 instructors and 1319 students. The library (65,200 
volumes in 1910) was endowed by Eben N. Horsford, the chemist 
and ethnologist; it contains a library of American linguistics 
collected by Major J. W. Powell and Mr Horsford, and the 
Frances Pearson Plimpton library of early Italian literature. 
There are about 30 buildings, of which twelve are residential 
halls or cottages. Instruction is in classical, literary and scientific 
branches, and the degrees of A.B. and A.M. are awarded. 

Wellesley was settled about 1640, being then within the limits 
of Dedham. When the township of Needham was set off from 
Dedham in 1711, Wellesley was included within the new territory, 
and in 1774 was organized as the west pa 
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See J. E. Fiske in D. H. Hurd’s History of Norfolk County (Boston, 

WELLHAUSEN, JULIUS (1844- ), German biblical scholar 

and Orientalist, was born at Hameln on the Weser, Westphalia, 
on the 17th of May 1844. Having studied theology at the 
university of Gottingen under Heinrich Ewald, he established 
himself there in 1870 as privat-docent for Old Testament history. 

Greifswald. Resigning in 1882 owing to conscientious scruples, 
he became professor extraordinarius of oriental languages in the 
faculty of philology at Halle, was elected professor ordinarius 
at Marburg in r88s, and was transferred to Gottingen in 1892. 
Wellhausen made his name famous by his critical investigations 
into Old Testament history and the composition of the Ilexateuch, 
the uncompromising scientific attitude he adopted in testing its 

biblical interpreters. The best known of his works are De 
gentibus et faimliis Judaeis (Gottingen, 1870); Der Text der 
Bucher Samuelis untersucht (Gottingen, 1871); Die Pharisder 
uni Sadducaer (Greifswald, 1874); Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
Israels (Berlin, 1882; Eng. trans., 1885; 5th German edition, 
1890, first published in 1878 as Geschichte Israels)-, Muhammed 
in Medina (Berlin, 1882); Die Komposition des Iloxateuchs mid 
der historischen Bucher des Alton Testaments (2889, 3rd ed. 1899); 
Israelitische und judische Geschichte (1894, 4th ed. 1902); 
Rests arabischen Heidentums (1897)1 Das arabische Reich und 


sein Slurs (1902); Shizzen und Vorarbeiten (1884-1899); and 
new and revised editions of F. Bleek’s Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament (4-6, 1878-1893). In 1906 appeared Die christliche 
Religion, mil Einschluss der israclitisch-judischen Religion, in col¬ 
laboration with A. Julichcr, A. Harnack and others. He also 
did useful and interesting work as a New Testament commentator. 
He published Das Evangelium Marci, ubersetzl und erklart in 

1903, Das Evangelium Matt-hid and Das Evangelium Lucae in 

1904, and Einleitung in die drei erslen Emtigdien in 1905. 

WELLINGBOROUGH, a market town in the eastern parlia¬ 
mentary division of Northamptonshire, England, 635 m. N.N.W. 
from London by the Midland railway; served also by the London 
& North-Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 18,412. 
It lies on the declivity of a hill near the junction of the Ise with 
the Nene, in a pleasant well-wooded district. The church of St 
Luke is a beautiful building with Norman and Early English 
portions, but is mainly Decorated, with a western tower and 
spire. The grammar-schools, founded in 1594 and endowed 
with the revenues of a suppressed gild, include a- school of the 
second and a school of the third grade, the former a building of 
red brick in the Renaissance style erected in 1880, and the latter 
an old Elizabethan structure. Another educational endowment 
is Freeman’s school, founded by John Freeman in 1711. There 
are also several charities. The principal public building is 
the corn exchange. The town is oi some importance as a centre 
of agricultural trade; but the staple industry is in leather. A 
great impulse to the prosperity of the town was given by the 
introduction of the boot and shoe trade, especially the manu¬ 
facture of uppers. Smelting, brewing and iron-founding are also 
carried on, as well as the manufacture of portable steam-engines, 

In 948 Edied gave the church at Wellingborough to Crowland 
Abbey, and the grant was confirmed by King Edgar in 966. 
In the reign of Edward II. the abbot was lord in full. The town 
received the grant of a market in 1201. It was formerly famed 
for the chalybeate springs to which it owes its name, and in 1621 
was visited by Charles I. and his queen, who resided in tents 
during a whole season while taking the waters. It was after 
its almost total destruction by fire in 1738 that the town was 
built on its present site on the hill. 

WELLINGTON, ARTHUR WELLESLEY, 1ST Duke oe (1769- 
1852), was the fourth son of Garrett (1735-1781) Wellesley or 
Wesley, 2nd baron and ist carl of Mornington, now remem¬ 
bered only as a musician. He was descended from the family 
of Colley or Cowley, which had been settled in Ireland for two 
centuries. The duke’s grandfather, Richard Colley, 1st Baron 
Mornington (d. 1758), assumed the name of Wesley on succeeding 
to the estates of Garrett Wesley, a distant relative of the famous 
divine. In Wellington’s early letters the family name is spelt 
Wesley; the change to Wellesley seems to have been made 
about 1790. Arthur (bom in Ireland in 1769■) was sent to 
Eton, and subsequently to a military college at Angers. He 
entered the army as ensign in the 73rd Highlanders in 1787, 
passed rapidly through the lower ranks (in five different regi¬ 
ments), became major of the 33rd (now duke of Wellington’s 
West Riding), and purchased the lieutenant-colonelcy of that 
regiment in 1793 with money advanced to him by his eldest 
brother. But in all these changes he did little regimental duty, 
for he was aide-de-camp to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland for 
practically the w'hole of these years. Before reaching full age 
he was returned to the Irish parliament by the family borough 
of Trim. Little is known of his history during these ynars; 
but neither in boyhood nor in you! h does he appear to have made 
any mark among his contemporaries. 

His first experience of active service was in the campaign of 
1794-1795, when the British force under the duke of York was 
driven out of Holland by Pichegru. In 1796 he was sent with his 
regiment to India, being promoted colonel by brevet about the 
same time. It was thus as a commanding officer that he learnt 

■At 24 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, or at Dungan Castle, 
Meath, on the 29th of April or on 1st May; but both place and date 
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for the first time the details of regimental duty. He mastered 
them thoroughly, gained a minute acquaintance with every 
detail of the soldier’s life, learned the precise amount of food 
required for every mouth, the exact weight that could be carried, 
the distances that could be traversed without exhaustion, the 
whole body of conditions in short which govern the military 

practical knowledge that Wellington ascribed in great part his 
later success. It is probable, moreover, that he at this time made 
a serious study of the science and history of war. His formal 
training at Angers was altogether too slight to account for his 
great technical knowledge; no record, however, exists of the 
stages by which this was acquired except that as soon as he 
landed in India he began to devote fixed hours to study, giving 
up cards and the violin. This study was directed chiefly to the 
political situation of India, and when on his advice his eldest 
brother, Lord Mornington, afterwards Marquess Wellesley, 
accepted the governor-generalship of India, he became his 
trusted though unofficial adviser. In the war with Tippoo Saib 
the 33rd was attached to the Nizam’s contingent, and Colonel 
Wellesley commanded this division in the army of General (Lord) 
Harris. Though his military services in this short campaign 
were not of a striking character, he was appointed by his brother 
to the supreme military and political command in Mysore, in 
spite of the claims of his senior. Sir David Baird. 

His great faculties now for the first time found opportumtv 

the conquered territory he rapidly acquired the habits and 
experience of a statesman, while his military operations against 
Doondiah, a robber chief, were conducted with extraordinary 
energy and success, Doondiah being killed and his army scattered. 
More important, however, than the military side of these opera¬ 
tions was their political character. When pressed in Mysore, 
Doondiah moved into Mahratta territory, whither Wellesley 
followed him. Here, negotiating and bargaining with the 
Mahratta chiefs, Wellesley acquired a knowledge of their affairs 
and an influence over them such as no other Englishman possessed. 
Simple and honourable himself, lie was shrewd and penetrating 
in his judgment of Orientals; and. unlike his great predecessor 
Clive, he rigidly adhered to the rule of good faith in his own 
actions, however depraved and however exasperating the 
conduct of those with whom he had to deal. The result of 
Wellesley’s singular personal ascendancy among the Mahrattas 
came into full view when the Mahratta War broke out. In the 
meantime, however, his Indian career seemed likely to be 
sacrificed to the calls of warfare in another quarter. Wellesley 
was ordered in Decemher 1800 to take command of a body of 
troops collected for foreign service at Trincomalce, in Ceylon. 
It was at first intended that these troops should act against 
Java or Mauritius; their destination was, however, altered to 
Egypt, with a view to co-operation with Sir Ralph Abercromby’s 
expedition, and Baird was placed in command. Though deeply 
mortified at the loss of the command, Wellesley in his devotion 
to duty moved the troops on his own responsibility from Trinco- 
malee to Bomhay, from the conviction that, if they were to be 
of any use in Egypt , it was absolutelv necessary that they should 
provision at Bombay without delay. But at Bombay Wellesley 
was attacked by fever, and prevented from going on. The 
troop-ship in which he was to have sailed went down with all on 

He returned in May r8or to Mysore, where he remained until 
the Mahratta War broke out. The power of the Peshwa, nomin¬ 
ally supreme in the Mahratta terrirory, had been overthrown 
by his rivals Holkar and others, and he had himself fled. The 
Indian government undertook to restore his authority. Welles¬ 
ley, now a major-general, was placed in command of a division of 
the army charged with this task. Starting from Seringapatam, 
he crossed the frontier on March 12, r8o3, and moved through 
the southern Mahratta territory on Poona. The march was 
one unbroken success, thanks to Wellesley’s forethought and 
sagacity in dealing with the physical conditions and his personal 
and diplomatic ascendancy among the chieftains of the district. 
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No hand was raised against him, and a march of 600 m. was 
conducted without even a skirmish. Wellesley had intended 
to reach Poona on the 23rd of April. On the night of the 18th 
he heard that a rival of the Peshwa intended to burn the city. 
At once Wellesley pressed on w'ith the cavalry and an infantry 
battalion in light order, and after a forced march of 32 hours 
entered Poona on the afternoon of the 20th, in time to save the 
city. The Peshwa was now restored, and entered into various 
military obligations with Wellesley, which he very imperfectly 
fulfilled. 

In the meantime Sindhia and Holkar, with the raja of Berai, 
maintained a doubtful but threatening aspect farther north. 
It was uncertain whether or not a confederacy of the northern 
Mahrattas had been formed against the British government. 
In these critical circumstances Wellesley was charged with “ the 
general direction and control of military and political affairs in 
the territories of the Nizam, the Peshwa and the Mahratta states 
and chiefs.” Armed with these powers, he required Sindhia, as 
a proof of good faith, to withdraw to the north of the Nerbudda. 
Sindhia not doing so, war was declared on the 6th of August 
r8o3. Wellesley marched northwards, captured Ahmadnagar 
on the nth, crossed the Godavery ten days later, and moved 
against the combined forces of Sindhia and the raja of Berar. 
Colonel Stevenson was meanwhile approaching with a second 
division from the east, and it was intended that the two should 
unite. On the 23rd of September Wellesley supposed himself 
to be still some miles from the enemy; he suddenly found that 
the entire forces of Sindhia and the raja of Berar were dose in 
front of him at Assaye. Weighing the dangers of delay, of 
retreat, and of an attack with his single division of 4500 men, 
supported only by 5000 native levies of doubtful quality, Welles¬ 
ley convinced himself that an immediate attack, though against 
greatly superior forces (30,000 horse, 10,000 European-drilled 
infantry and 100 well-served guns) in a strong position, was the 
wisest course. He threw himself upon the Mahratta host, and, 
carrying out a bold manoeuvre under an intense fire, ultimately 
gained a complete victory, though with the loss of 2500 men out 
of a total probably not much exceeding 7000. In comparison 
with the hattle of Assaye, all fighting that had hitherto taken 
place in India was child’s play. Wellesley himself had two 
horses killed under him. Uniting with Stevenson’s division, the 
conqueror followed up the pursuit, and brought the war to a 
close by a second victory at Argaum on the 2qth of November, 
and the storming of Gawilghur on the rjth of December. The 
treaties with Sindhia and the raja of Berar, which marked the 
downfall of the Mahratta power, were negotiated and signed by 
Wellesley (who was made K.B. in Sept. r8o 4 ) in the course 
of the following month. Not yet thirty-five years old, he had 
proved himself a master in the sphere of Indian statesmanship 
and diplomacy as on the field of battle. Had his career ended 
at this time, his Indian despatches alone would have proved 
him to have been one of the wisest and strongest heads that have 
ever served England in the East. 

His ambitions now led him back to Europe, and in the spring 
of 1805 he quil ted India. On his return home he was immediately 
sent on the abortive expedition to Hanover. In r8o6 he was 
elected M.P. for Rye, in order to defend his brother, the governor- 
general, in the House, and in the following year he was Irish 
secretary for a few months. He was then employed in the 
expedition against Copenhagen, in which he defeated the Danes 
in the action of Kjoge (2qth Oct.). In 1808, however, began 
the war (see Peninsular War) in which his military renown was 
fully established. In April he was promotfd lieutenant-general 
and placed in command of a division of the troops destined to 
operate against the French in Spain or Portugal. The conduct 
of events is narrated in a separate article, and need only be 
summarized here. Finding that the junta of Corunna wished 
for no foreign soldiery, he followed his alternative instructions 
to act against Junot at Lisbon. He landed at Mondego Bay in 
the first week of August, and moved southwards, driving in 
the enemy at Roliqa on the 17th of August. On the 21st the 
battle of Vimeiro was fought and won. In the midst of this 
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engagement, however, Sir Harry Burrard landed, and took over given up. The same misfortune attended a fresh stroke against 
the command. Burrard was in turn superseded by Sir Hew Ciudad Rodrigo, and at the end of a campaign in which he had 
Dalrymple, and tbe campaign ended with the convention of used all his skill and care to compensate for inferior numbers, 
Cintra, which provided for the evacuation of Portugal by the he withdrew behind the Coa. He had meanwhile been given the 
French, but gave Junot’s troops a free return to Fiance. So local rank of general and had also received the Portuguese title 
great was tbe public displeasure in England at the escape of tbe of Conde de Vimeiro. 

enemy that a court of inquiry was held. After the battle of Wellington had from the first seen that, whatever number of 
Corunna, Wellesley, wbo had in the meantime resumed his men Napoleon might send against him, it was impossible, owing 
duties as Irish secretary, returned to the Peninsula as chief in to the poverty of the country, that any great mass of troops 
command. He drove the French out of Oporto by a singularly could long be held together, and that the French, used to “ making 
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numhers and with the utmost confidence. The advance of the 
allied army was irresistible. Position after position was evacu¬ 
ated by the French, until Wellington, driving everything before 
biin, came up with the retreating enemy at Vittoria ( q.v .), and 

prolonged the struggle through the autumn, and cost the English 
thousands of men. But at length the frontier was passed, and 
Soult forced back into his entrenched camp at Bayonne. Both 
armies now rested for some weeks, during which interval Welling¬ 
ton gained the confidence of the inhabitants by his unsparing 
repression of marauding, his business-like payment for supplies, 
and the excellent discipline which he maintained. In February 
1814. the advance was renewed. The Adour was crossed, and 
Soult was detested at Orthcs. At Toulouse, after the allies had 
entered Paris, but before the abdication of Napoleon had hecome 
known, the last battle of the war was fought. Peace being 
proclaimed, Wellington took leave of his army at Bordeaux, 
and returned to England, where he was received with extra¬ 
ordinary honours, created duke of Wellington, and awarded a 
fresh grant of £400,000. 

After the treaty of Paris (May 30) Wellington was appointed 
British ambassador at the French capital. During the autumn 
and winter of 1814 he witnessed and reported the mistakes of 
the restored Bourbon dynasty, and warned his government of 

was visibly hostile to the Bourbons. His insight, however, did 
not extend beyond the circumstances immediately before and 
around him, and he failed to realize that the great mass of the 
French nation was still with Napoleon at heart. He remained in 
France until February 1815, when he took Lord Castlereagh’s 
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effected, the allies must be confronted on their arrival in Paris 
with the accomplished fact. He settled the affair in his usual 
downright manner, telling the commissioners bluntly that tbey 
must take hack their legitimate king, and refusing—perhaps 
with more questionable wisdom—to allow the retention of the 
tricolour flag, which to him was a “ symbol of rebellion.” At the 
same time the opposition of the most influential memher of the 
commission and the most powerful man in France, Fouche, 
was overcome by his appointment, on Wellington’s suggestion, 
as minister of police. The result was that when the emperor 
Alexander arrived in Paris be found Louis XVIII. already in 
possession, and the problem before the allies was merely how to 
keep him there. 

In the solution of this problem the common sense of Wellington 
and of Castlereagh, with whom the duke worked throughout in 
complete harmony, played a determining part; it was mainly 
owing to their influence that France escaped the dismemberment 
for which the German powers clamoured, and which was ad¬ 
vocated for a while by Lord Liverpool and the majority of the 
British cabinet. Wellington realized the supreme necessity, in 
the interests not only of France hut of Europe, of confirming 
and maintaining the prestige of the restored monarchy, which 
such a dismemberment would have irretrievably damaged. It 

of Marshal Ney, it was because he believed that so conspicuous 
an example of treason could not safely be allowed to go un¬ 
punished. If he bore in silence the odium that fell upon him 
owing to the break-up of the collection of the Louvre, it was 
because be knew tbat it would be fatal to allow it to be known 
that the first initiative in the matter had come from the king. 
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Wellington the proposal seemed premature; he would prefer to 
wait till “ the assembly had published its conduct by its acts 
for if the new chambers were to prove as intractable as the 
dissolved Chnmbre mtrouvable. the monarchy would not be able 
to dispense with its foreign tutors. To Castlereagh he wrote 
(December n, 1S16) that although he believed that the common 
people of the departments occupied," particularly those occupied 
by us,” were delighted to have the troops and the money spent 
among them, among the official and middle classes the feeling 
was very different. In view of the weakness of the king’s 
government, to reduce the army would be to expose the excitable 
elements of the population to the temptation of attacking it. 
“ Suppose I or my officers were forced to take military action. 
Suppose this were to happen in the Prussian cantonments. The 
whole Prussian army would be put in motion, and all Europe 
would resound with the alarm of the danger to be apprehended 

The events of the next few months considerably modified his 
opinions in this matler. The new chambers proved their trust¬ 
worthy quality by passing the budget, and the army of occupa¬ 
tion was reduced by 30,000 men. Wellington now pressed for the 
total evacuation of France, pointing out that popular irritation 
had grown to such a pitch that, if the occupation were to be 
prolonged, he must concentrate the army between the Scheldt 
and the Meuse, as the forces, stretched in a thin line across France, 
were no longer safe in the event of a popular rising. But such a 
concentration would in itself be attended with great risk, as the 
detachments might be destroyed piecemeal hefore they could 

tbe immediate evacuation of France the principal subject of 
discussion at the congress which it was arranged to hold at Aix- 
la-Cbapelle in the autumn of 1818. Here Wellington supported 
the proposal for the immediate evacuation of France, and it was 
owing to his common-sense criticism that the proposal of Prussia, 
supported by the emperor Alexander and Mettemich, to establish 
an “ army of observation ” at Brussels, was nipped in the bud. 
The conduct of the final arrangements With Messrs Baring and 
Hope, which made a definitive financial settlement between 
France and the allies possible, was left entirely to him. 

On Wellington’s first entry into Paris he had been received 
with popular enthusiasm, 2 but he bad 'soon become intensely 
unpopular. He was held responsible not only for the occupation 
itself, but for every untoward incident to which it gave rise; 
even Blucher’s attempt to blow up the Pont de Jena, which he 
had prevented, was laid to his charge. His characteristically 

whose sensibility was irritated ^ his P cold and slightly con- 

After tbe second the prince regent commanded him to leave 
Paris and proceed to the headquarters at Cambrai. 4 For the 
first time the duke disobeyed orders; the case, he wrote, was 
one in which he was “ principally and personally concerned,” 
and he alone was in a position to judge what line of action he 
ought to pursue. 5 His work in Paris, however, was now finished, 
and on the 30th of October, in a final “ order of the day,” he took 
leave of the international troops under his command. On the 
23rd of October, while still at Aix, he had received an offer from 
Lord Liverpool of the office of master-general of the ordnance, 
with a seat in the cabinet. He accepted, though with some 
reluctance, and only on condition that he should be at liberty, in 
the event of the Tories going into opposition, to take any line 
he might think proper. 


For the next three years “ the Duke ” was little before the 
world. He supported the repressive policy of Liverpool’s cabinet, 
and organized the military forces held ready in case of a Radical 
rising. It was bis influence with George IV. that led to the 

1 F. O. Continent; Paris; Wellington (No. 32). 

’ See the interesting letter of Lord Castlereagh to Lord Liverpool 

preserved in the Foreign Office Records ( Congress; Paris; Vis -' 

Castlereagh, July 7-20, 1815), dated July 8, 1815. 

1 Maxwell, Life, ii. 114 IT. 

‘ Suppl. Despatches, xii. 326. 

5 Suppl. Despatches, ii. 335. 


readmittance of Canning to the cabinet after the affair of the 
royal divorce bad been settled. It wasonly in 1822, however, that 
the tragic death of his friend Londonderry (Castlereagh) hrought 
him once more into international prominence. Londonderry had 

instructions which he had drawn up for his own guidance were 
handed over by Canning, the new foreign secretary, to Wellington, 
who proceeded in September to Vienna, and thence in October to 
Verona, whither the conference had been adjourned. Welling¬ 
ton’s official part at the congress is outlined elsewhere (see 
Verona, Congress of). Unofficially, he pointed out to the 
French plenipotentiaries, arguing from Napoleon’s experience, 
the extreme danger of an invasion of Spain, but at the same time 
explained, for the benefit of the duke of Angouffime, the best way 
to conduct a campaign in tbe Peninsula. 

Wellington’s intimate association for several years with the 
sovereigns and statesmen of the Grand Alliance, and his ex¬ 
perience of the evils which the Alliance existed to hold in check, 
naturally led him to dislike Canning’s aggressive attitude towards 
the autocratic powers, and to view with some apprehension his 
determination to break with the European concert. He realized, 


ver, that in the matter of Spain and the Spanish colonies 
the British government had no choice, and in this question he 
is in complete harmony with Canning. This was also at first 
e case in respect to the policy to be pursued in the Eastern 
testion raised by the war of Greek independence. Both 
inning and Wellington were anxious to preserve the integrity 
Turkey, and therefore to prevent any isolated intervention of 
Russia; and Wellington seemed to Canning the most suitable 
instrument for the purpose of securing an arrangement between 
Great Britain and Russia on the Greek question, through which 
,s hoped to assure peace in the East. In February 1826, 
accordingly, the duke was sent to St Petersburg, ostensibly to 
congratulate the emperor Nicholas I. on his accession, but more 
especially—to use Wellington’s own words—“ to induce tbe 
emperor of Russia to put himself in our hands.” 6 In this object 
he signally failed. He was, indeed, received in St Petersburg 
with all honour; but as a diplomatist the “ Iron Duke ”—whom 
Nicholas, writing to bis brother Constantine, described as “ old 
and broken (cass6)” —was no match for the “ Iron Tsar.” As 
he Greeks, the emperor said bluntly that he took no interest 
ces messieurs,” whom be regarded as “rehels”; his own 
particular quarrel with Turkey, arising out of the non-fulfilment 
of the treaty of Bucharest, was the concern of Russia alone; 
the ultimatum to Turkey had, indeed, heen prepared before 
Wellington’s arrival, and was despatched during his visit. Under 
stress of the imminence of the peril, which Nicholas was at no 

cession, until at last the tsar, having gained all he wanted, 
condescended to come to an arrangement with Great Britain 
in the Greek question. On the 4tb of April was signed the 
Protocol of St Petersburg, an instrument which—as events were 
to prove—fettered the free initiative not of Russia, but of Great 
Britain (see Turkey: History; Greece: History). 1 

After the death of the duke of York on the 5th of December 
1826 the post of commander-in-chief was conferred upon Welling¬ 
ton. His relations with Canning had, however, become increas¬ 
ingly strained, and when, in consequence of Lord Liverpool’s 
illness, Canning in April 1827 was called to the head of the 
administration, the duke refused to serve under him. On the 
day afler the resignation of his seat in the cabinet he also resigned 
his offices of master of the ordnance and commander-in-chief, 
giving as his reason “ the tone and temper of Mr Canning’s 
letters,” though it is difficult to see in these letters any adequate 
reason for such a course (see Maxwell’s Life, ii. igg). Tbe 
effect of his withdrawal was momentous in its bearing upon 
Eastern affairs. Canning, freed from Wellington’s restraint, 
carried his intervention on behalf of Greece a step further, and 
0 Memorandum to Canning of January 26, 1826 ( Well. Desp. iii.) 
1 An interesting account of Wellington's negotiations in St Peters¬ 
burg, based on unpublished documents in the Russian archives, is 
given in T.Schiemann’s GeschichteRusslandsunler Nikolaus l. (Berlin, 


1908), ii. 126-138. 
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concluded, on the 27th of July, the treaty of London, whereby 
France, England and Russia bound themselves to put an end 

St Petersburg protocol upon the belligerents. Against this treaty 
Wellington protested, on the ground that it “ specified means of 
compulsion which were neither more nor less than measures of 
war.” His apprehensions were fulfilled by tbe battle of Navarino. 

Canning died on the 8th of August 1827, and was succeeded 
as premier by Lord Goderich. The duke was at once again 
offered the post of commander-in-chief, which he accepted on 
tbe 17th of August. On the fall of Lord Goderich's cabinet five 
months later Wellington became prime minister. He had declared 
some time before that it would be an act of madness for him to 
take this post; but the sense of public duty led him to accept it 
when it was pressed upon him by the king. His cahinet included 
at the first Huskisson, Palmerston and other followers of 
Canning. The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts having 
been carried in the House of Commons in the session of 1828, 
Wellington, to the great disappointment of Tories like Lord 
Eldon, recommended the House of Lords not to offer further 
resistance, and the measure was accordingly carried through. 
Soon afterwards a qttarrel between the duke and Huskisson led 
to the retirement from the ministry of all its more liberal members. 
It was now hoped by the so-called Protestant party that Welling¬ 
ton, at the head of a more united cabinet, would offer a steady 
resistance to Catholic emancipation. Never were men more 
bitterly disappointed. The Clare election and the progress of 
the (iatholic Association convinced both Wellington and Peel 
that the time had come when Catholic emancipation must be 
granted; and, submitting when further resistance would have 
led to civil war, the ministry itself brought in at the Beginning 
of the session of 1829 a bill for the relief of the Catholics. Well¬ 
ington, who had hitherto always opposed Catholic emancipation, 
explained and justified his change of front in simple and im¬ 
pressive language. His undoubted seriousness and his immense 
personal reputation did not, however, save him from the excesses 
of calumny and misinterpretation; and in order to impose some 
moderation upon his aspersers the duke thought it necessary 
to send a challenge to one of the most violent of these, the earl of 
Winchelsea. No mischief resulted from the encounter. 

Catholic emancipation was the great act of Wellington’s 
ministry; in other respects his tenure of office was net marked 
by much success. The imagination and the breadth of view 
necessary to a statesman of the highest order were not part of 
his endowment, nor had he the power of working harmoniously 
with his subordinates. His Eastern policy was singularly 
short-sighted. There might have been good reason, from 
Wellington’s point of view, for condemning Canning’s treaty of 
London; but when, in consequence of this treaty, the battle of 
Navarino had been fought, the Turkish fleet sunk, and the 
independence of Greece practically established, it was the weakest 
of all possible courses to withdraw England from its active 
intervention, and to leave to Russia the gains of a private and 
isolated war. This, however, was Wellington’s policy; and, 
having permitted Russia to go to war alone in 1828, nothing 
remained for him but to treat Greece as a pawn in Russia’s hands, 
and to eut down the territory of the Greek kingdom to the 
narrowest possible limits, as if the restoration to the sultan of 
an inaccessible mountain-tract, inhabited by the bitterest of his 
enemies, could permanently add to the strength of the Ottoman 
empire. The result was the renunciation of the Greek crown 
by Prince Leopold; and, although, after the fall of Wellington’s 
ministry, a somewhat better frontier was given to Greece, it was 
then too late "to establish this kingdom in adequate strength, 
and to make it, as it might have been made, a counterpoise to 
Russia’s influence in the Levant. Nor was the indulgence shown 
by the cabinet towards Dom Miguel and the absolutists of 
Portugal quite worthy of England. That Wellington actively 
assisted despotic governments against the constitutional move¬ 
ments of the time is not true. He had indeed none of the sym¬ 
pathy with national causes which began to influence British 
policy under Canning, and which became so powerful under 


Palmerston; but the rule which he followed in foreign affairs, 
so far as he considered it possible, was that of non-intervention. 

parliamentary reform and extension of the franchise agitated 
Great Britain front end to end. The duke was ill informed as 
to the real spirit of the nation. He conceived the agitation for 
reform to be a purely fictitious one, worked up by partisans and 
men of disorder in their own interest, and expressing no real want 
on the part of the public at large. Met with a firm tesistance, 
it would, he believed, vanish away, with no worse result tban the 
possible plunder of a few houses by the city mobs. Wholly 
unaware of the strength of the forces which he was provoking, 
the duke, at the opening of the parliament which met after the 
death of George IV., declared against anv parliamentary reform 
whatever. This declaration led to the immediate fall of his 
government. Lord Grey, the chief of the new ministry, brought 
in the Reform Bill, which was resisted by Wellington as long as 
anything was to be gained by resistance. When the creation of 
new peers was known to be imminent, howevei, Wellington was 
among those who counselled the abandonment of a hopeless 
struggle. His opposition to reform made him for a while un¬ 
popular. lie was hooted bv the mob on the anniversary of 

of Apsley House with iron shutters. 

For the next two years the duke was in opposition. On the 
removal of Lord Althorp to the House of Lords in 1834, William 
IV. unexpectedly dismissed the Whig ministry and requested 
Wellington to form a cabinet. The duke, however, recommerded 
that Peel should be at the head of the government, and served 
under him, during the few months that his ministry lasted, as 
foreign secretary. On Peel’s later return to power in 1841 
Wellington was again in the cabinet, but without departmental 
office beyond that of commander-in-chief. He supported Peel 
in his Corn-Law legislation, and throughout all this later period 
of his life, whether in office or in opposition, gained the admira¬ 
tion of discerning men, and excited the wonder of zealots, by his 
habitual subordination of party spirit and party connexion to 
whatever appeared to him the real interest of the nation. On 
Peel’s defeat in 1846 the duke retired from active public life. 
He was now nearly eighty. His organization of the military force 
in London against the Chartists in April 1848, and his letter to 
Sir John Burgoync on the defences of the country, proved that 
the old man had still something of his youth about him. But 
the general character of Wellington’s last years Was rather 
that of the old age of a great man idealized. To the unbroken 
splendours of liis military career, to his honourable and con¬ 
scientious labours as a parliamentary statesman, life unusually 


The passions excited during the stormy epoch of the Reform Bill 
had long passed away. Venerated and beloved by the greatest 
and the lowliest, the old hero entered, as it were, into the 
immortality of his fame while still among his countrymen. 
Death came to him at last in its gentlest form. He passed away 
on the 14th of September 2852, and was buried under the dome 
of St Paul’s, in a manner worthy both of the nation and of the 
I Jfgfo. His monument, by Alfred Stevens {q.v.), stands in the nave 


of the cathedral. 

Authorities. —The Wellington Despatches, edited by Gurwood; 
Supplementary Despatches-, and Wellington Despatches, New Series, 
edited by the second duke of Wellington. Unlike Napoleon's 
despatches and correspondence, everything from Wellington’s pen 

fact is misrepresented. Almost all the political memoirs of the 
period 1830-1850 contain mole or less about Wellington in his 
later life. Those of Greville and Croker have perhaps most of 
interest. A good deal of information, from the unpublished Russian 
archives, is given in F. F. de Martens' Recueil des Iraites conclus par la 
Russie. See also Sir Herbert Maxwell, Life of Wellington (2 vols., 
London, 1900), and the literature of the Peninsular War (q.v.), 
Waterloo Campaign (q.v.). 


WELLINGTON, a town of Wellington county, New South 
Wales, Australia, 248 m. by rail N.W. of Sydney. Pop. (1901) 
2988. The river Macquarie is here spanned by a fine railway 
bridge. There are rich gold-bearing reefs m the vicinity of the 
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town and gold dredging is a growing industry; wheat growing 
is the most considerable agricultural pursuit; hut fruit trees and 
vines are cultivated with success. Stock-rearing also is exten¬ 
sively followed on account of the fine pasturage in the district. 
In the vicinity are the beautiful Wellington caves. 

WELLINGTON, a market town in the Wellington (Mid) 
parliamentary division of Shropshire, England, ro| m. hy rail 
E of Shrewsbury. Pop. of urhan district (1901), 6283. It is an 
important junction on the London & North-Western and Great 
Western railways, heing 152 m. N. W. from London hy the former 
line. Tbe Shropshire Union canal connects it with the Severn. 
The neighbourhood is picturesque, the Wrekin, ahout tj m. 
from the town, rising to a height of 1335 ft. The church of 
All Saints dates from t790. The manufacture of agricultural 
implements and nails, iron and brass founding and malting are 
carried on. The Roman Watling Street, running near the town, 
gives its name to a suburb of Wellington. 

Before the Conquest Wellington (Weliton, Welintun) belonged 
to Earl Edwin of Mercia, and after his forfeiture in 107 r was 
granted to Roger, earl of Shrewsbury. It came into the king’s 
hands in 1102 through the attainder of Robert de Belesme. 
King John in 1212 granted Wellington to Thomas de Erdington 
“ as a reward for services rendered in Rome at the time of the 
Interdict.” Among the numerous subsequent lords of the manor 
were the families of Burnell and Lovell, the present owner being 
Colonel Sir Thomas Mayrick, Bart. Like many other towns in 
Shropshire, Wellington appears to have grown into importance as 
a border town, and possibly had some manner of corporate 
community in 1177, when it paid three marks to an aid, hut its 
privileges seem to bave disappeared after the annexation of 
Wales, and it was never incorporated. Markets are held on 
Thursday and Saturday under a charter of 1691-1692 to William 
Forester, hut the Thursday market was first granted in 1244 to 
Giles de Erdington. Wellington has never been represented in 

WELLINGTON, a market town in the Wellington parlia¬ 
mentary division of Somersetshire, England, at the foot of the 
Blackdown hills, and near the river Tone, 170^ m. W. by S. of 
London by the Great Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901), 7283. The 15th-century church of St John has a fine 
Perpendicular tower and chancel; while the clerestoried nave 
is Early English. There is a magnificent altar-tomh to Sir J. 
Popham, Lord Chief Justice under Elizabeth and James I. 


are several fine churches, and among educational institutions 
the chief is the Victoria University. An excellent school of 
art and several public libraries are provided, the latter including 
that in tbe house of parliament. The museum contains a 
beautiful Maori house of carved woodwork, and biological 
collections. There are several puhlic parks and gardens on 
well-chosen elevated sites, the principal being the Botanical 
Garden, from which the city and port are well seen. Shipping 
is controlled hy a harbour board (1880). The extensive wharves 
are amply served by hydraulic machinery and railways. Welling¬ 
ton was founded in 1840, being the first settlement of New 
Zealand colonists, and the seat of government was transferred 
here from Auckland in 1865. The town is under municipal 
government. 

WELLS, CHARLES JEREMIAH ( i 798?- i 87 9 ), English poet, 
was born in London, prohahly in tbe year 1798. He was 
educated at Cowden Clarke’s school at Edmonton, with Tom 
Keats, the younger hrother of the poet, and with R. H. Horne, 
lie hecame acquainted with John Keats, and was the friend 
“ who sent me some roses,” to whom Keats wrote a sonnet 


Unfortunately, Wells soon afterwards played a cruel practical 
joke on the dying Tom Keats, and reappears in the elder poet’s 
correspondence as “ that degraded Wells.” Both with Keats 
and Reynolds, Wells was in direct literary emulation, and his 
early writings were the result of this. In 1822 he published 
Stories after Nature —or rather, in Ihe manner of Boccaccio, 
tempered by that of Leigh Hunt—a curious little volume of 
brocaded prose. At the close of 1823, under the pseudonym 
of H. L. Howard, appeared tbe Biblical drama of Joseph and 
his Brethren (dated 1824). For the next three years Wells saw 
Hazlitt, as he said, “ every night 1 ,” but in 1827 the two men 
were estranged. When Hazlitt died, in Septemher 1S30, Wells 
took Horne to see his dead friend, and afterwards raised a monu¬ 
ment to the memory of Hazlitt in the church of St Anne’s, Soho. 
His two books passed almost unnoticed, and although Hazlitt 
said that Joseph and his Brethren was “ more than original, 
aboriginal, and a mere experiment in comparison with the 
vast things ” Wells could do, he forbore to review it, and even 
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Wells went to reside at Marseilles, where he held a professorial 
chair. He died on the i7thof February 1879. 

~ 'l. H. Horne, the author of Orion, the present writer 
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Wells in youth. He was short and sturdy, 
a sanguine complexion, and bright blue eyes; he used to cali 
himself “ the cub,” in reference to the habitual roughness of his 
manners, which he was able to resolve at will into the most 
taking sweetness and good-humour. Wells’s wife who had been 
a Miss Emily Jane Hill, died in 1874. Their son, after his 
father’s death, achieved a notoriety which was unpoetical, 
although recorded in popular song, for he was the once-famous 
“ man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo.” 

The famous Joseph and his Brethren, concerning which criticism 
has recovered its self-possession, is an overgrown specimen 
of the pseudo-Jacobean drama in verse which was popular 
in ultra-poetical circles between 1820 and 1830. Its merits are 
those of rich versification, a rather florid and voluble eloquence 
and a subtle trick of reserve, akin to that displayed by Webster 
and Cyril Tourneur in moments of impassioned dialogue. Swin¬ 
burne has said that there are lines in Wells “ which might more 
naturally be mistaken, even by an expert, for the work of the 
young Shakespeare, than any to be gathered elsewhere in the 
fields of English poetry.” This may be the case, but even 
the youngest Shakespeare would have avoided the dulness of 
subject-matter and the slowness of evolution which impede 
the reader’s progress through this wholly undramatic play. 
Joseph and his Brethren, in fact, although it has been covered 
with eulogy by the most illustrious enthusiasts, is less a poem 
than an odd poetical curiosity. 

In 1909 a reprint was published of Joseph and his Brethren, with 
Swinburne's essay, and reminiscences by T. Watts-Dunton. (E. G.) 

WELLS, DAVID AMES (1828-1898), American economist, 
was born in Springfield, Massachusetts, on the 17th of June 1828. 
He graduated at Williams College in 1847, was on the editorial 
stan of the Springfield Republican in 1848, and at that time 
invented a machine for folding newspapers and book-sheets. 
He then removed to Cambridge, graduated at the Lawrence 
Scientific School in 1851, and published in 1850-1865 with George 
Bliss (1793-1873) an Annual of Scientific Discovery. In 1866 he 
patented a process for preparing textile fabrics. His essay on the 
t, Our Burden and Our Strength (1864), secured him 
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United States. In 1866-1870 he was special comr 
revenue and published important annual reports; d 
years he became an advocate of free trade, and he 
the natural resources of the United States must lead to industrial 
supremacy without the artificial assistance of a protective tariff 
which must produce an uneven development industrially. The 
CTe-afion of a Federal Bureau of Statistics in the Department 
of the Treasury was largely due to Wells’s influence. In 1871 
he was chairman of the New York State Commission on local 
Mg&fii)?! which urged the abolition of personal taxes, except of 
moneyed corporations, and the levy of a tax on the rental value 
of dwellings to be paid by the occupant; and in 1878 he reported 
on New York canal tolls. In 1877 he was president of the 
American Social Science Association. He died in Norwich 
Connecticut, on the 5th of November 1898. 

He edited many scientific text-books, and wrote The Creed of th 
Free Trader (1875), Robinson Crusoe's Money (1878), Our Merckar. 
Marine (1883), The Primer of Tariff Ref nrm(l884), Practical Economic 
(1885), Principles0} Taxation(iV,&b),Recent Economic Changes (1S89; 

WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE (1866- J, English novelis 
was born at Bromley, Kent, on the 21st of September 1866, th 
son of Joseph Wells, a professional cricketer. He was educated 
at Midhurst grammar school and at the Royal College of Scienc 
where he was trained in physics, chemistry, astronomy, geoloi 
and biology. He graduated B.Sc. of London University in t 8I 
with first-class honours, taught science in a private school, and 
subsequently did private coaching. In 1893 he began to write for 
the Pall Mall Gazette, of which he was dramatic critic in if 
He also wrote for Nature and the Saturday Review. After 


success of his fantastic story The Time Machine (1895) he gave 
his time chiefly to the writing of romances, in which the newest 
scientific and technical discoveries were used to advance his 
views on politics and sociology. But he did not confine himself 
t >XP fiction. His Anticipations (1902) showed his real gift for 
sociological speculation. Beginning with a chapter on the 

war, the conflict of languages, faith, morals, the elimination of 
the unfit, and other general topics, with remarkable acuteness 
and constructive ability. In The Discovery of the f uture (1902), 
Mankind in the Making (1903), A Modern Utopia (1905) and 
New Worlds for Old (1908) his socialistic theories were further 
developed. As a novelist, meanwhile, he had taken a very high 
place. Some earlier stories, such as The Wheels of Chance 
(1896) and Love and Mr Lewisham (1900), had proved his talent 
for drawing character, and pure phantasies like The War of the 
Worlds (1898) his abundant invention; but Kipps (1905) and 
Tono-Bungay (1909) showed a great advance in artistic power. 
The list of his works of fiction includes The Stolen Bacillus and 
other Stories (1895), The Wonderful Visit (1895), The Island 
of Doctor Moreau (1896), The Planner Story and Others (1897), 
When the Sleeper Wakes (1899), The First Mm in the Moon (1901), 
The Food of the Gods (1904), In the Days of the Comet (1906), 
The War in the Air (1908), Anne Veronica (1909), The History 
of Mr Polly (1910). 

WELLS, SIR THOMAS SPENCER, isx Bart. (1818-1897), 
English surgeon, was bom at St Albans on the 3rd of February 
1818, and received his medical education in Leeds, Dublin and 
St Thomas’s Hospital, London (M.R.C.S. 1841). From 1841 to 
1848 he served as a surgeon in the navy, and in 1848 he went to 
Paris to study pathology. In 1853 he settled in London, and 
look up ophthalmic surgery, interrupting his work to go out to the 
East in the Crimean War. In 1854 he became surgeon to the 
Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and Children, London. 
His reputation in surgery had obtained for him in 1844 the fellow¬ 
ship of the Royal College of Surgeons, and he subsequently be¬ 
came a member of council, Hunterian professor of surgery and 
pathology (1878), President (1882) and Hunterian Orator (1883). 
In 1883 he was made a baronet. His name is best known in con¬ 
nexion with his successful revival of the operation of ovariotomy, 
which had fallen into disrepute owing to the excessive mortality 
attending it; and in his skilful hands, assisted by modern 
surgical methods, the operation lost almost all its danger. His 
book on Diseases of the Ovaries was published in 1865. Sir 
Spencer Wells married in 1853 Miss Elizabeth Wright, and 
had a son and daughters. He died or, the 31st of January 
1897. His estate at Golder’s Hill, Hampstead, was sold 
after his death to the London County Council and converted 
into a public park. 

WELLS, a city, municipal borough and market town in the 
Wells parliamentary division of Somerset, England, 20 m. S. 
of Bristol, on the Great Western and Somerset & Dorset 
railways. Pop. (1901) 4849. It is a quiet, old-fashioned place, 
lying in a hollow under the Mendip Hills, whose spurs rise on all 
sides like islands. The city is said to have derived its name from 
some springs called St Andrew’s Wells, which during the middle 
ages were thought to have valuable curative properties. During 
Saxon times Wells was one of the most important towns of 
Wessex, and in 905 it was made the scat of a bishopric by King 
Edward the Elder. About the year 1091-1092 Bishop John de 
Villula removed the see to Bath; and for some years Wells 
ceased to be an episcopal city. After many struggles between the 
secular clergy of Wells and the regulars of Bath, it was finally 
arranged in 1139 that the bishop should take the title of “ bishop 
of Bath and Wells,” and should for the future be elected by 
delegales appointed partly by the monks of Bath and partly by 
the canons of Wells. The foundation attached to the cathedral 
church of Wells consisted of a college of secular canons of St 
Augustine, governed by a dean, sub-dean, chancellor and other 
officials. The diocese covers the greater part of Somerset. The 
importance of the city is almost wholly ecclesiastical; and the 
theological college is one of the most important in England. 
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Wells is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. 

The cathedral, one of the most magnificent of all the secular 
churches of England, was executed principally by Bishops 
Reginald Fitz-Jocelyn (1171-1191), Savaricus (1192-1205) and 
Jocelyn (1206-1242). According to the usual medieval practice, 
the eastern part of the church was begun first, and the choir was 
consecrated for use long before the completion of the nave, the 
western part of which, with the magnificent series of statues on 
the facade, is commonly attributed to Bishop Jocelyn. With him 

his steward in 1236, and died in 1245. The upper half of the two 

160 ft. high, was built early in the 14th century; the beautiful 
octagonal chapter-house on the north side, and the lady chapel 
at the extreme east, were the next important additions in the 
same century. The whole church is covered with stone groining 
of various dates, from the Early English of the choir to the fan 
vaulting of the central tower. Its plan consists of a nave (161 ft. 
in length and 82 in breadth) and aisles, with two short transepts, 
each with a western aisle and two eastern chapels. The choir and 

altar are two smaller transepts, beyond which is the very rich 
Decorated lady chapel, with an eastern semi-octagonal apse. 
On the north of the choir is the octagonal chapter-house, the 
vaulting of which springs from a slender central shaft; as the 
church belonged to secular clergy, it was not necessary to place it 
in its usual position by the cloister. The cloister, 160 by 150 ft., 
extends along the whole southern wall of the nave. The extreme 
length of the rhurch from east to west is 3.83 ft. The oak stalls 
and bishop’s throne in the choir are magnificent examples of 15th- 
century woodwork, still well preserved. 


The glory of the church, and that which makes it unique among 
the many splendid buildings of medieval England, is the wonderful 
series of sculptured figures which decorate the exterior of the west 
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high altar; it consists of a " Jesse tree ” sculptured in relief, erected 
in 1470. Another beautiful reredos was discovered in 1848, hidden 
in the plaster on the east wall of the lady chapel, which is on the 

There was a Roman settlement at Wells ( Theorodunum , 
Fontkidi, Tidington , Wettiae, Welle), this site being chosen on 
account of the springs from which the town takes its name, 
and the Roman road to Cheddar passed through Wells. King 
Ine founded a religious house there in 704, and it became an 
episcopal see in 910. To this latter event the subsequent growth 
of Wells is due. There is evidence that Wells had become 
a borough owned by the bishops of Wells before 1160, and in that 
year Bishop Robert granted the first charter, which exempted 
his burgesses from certain tolls. Other charters granted by 
Bishop Reginald before 1180 and by Bishop Savaric about 1201 
gave the burgesses of Wells the right to jurisdiction in their own 

Edward I. in 1290, by Edward III. with the grant of new privileges 
in 1334, 1341, 1343 and 1345, by Richard II. in 1377, by Henry 
IV. in 1399 and by Henry VI. in 1424. Wells obtained charters 
of incorporation in 1589, 1683,1688 and 1835. It was represented 
in parliament from 1295 to 1868. Fairs on March 3, October 14 
and November 30 were granted before 1160, and in 1201 fairs 
on May 9, November 25 and June 25 were added. They were 
important in the middle ages for the sale of cloth made in the 
town, but the fairs which are now held on the first Tuesdays in 
January, May, July, November and December are noted for the 
sale of cheese. The market days for the sale of cattle and provi¬ 
sions are Wednesdays and Saturdays. Silk-making, stocking¬ 
making and gloving replaced the cloth trade in Wells, but have 
now given place to brush-making, corn and paper milling, which 
began early in the 19th century. 

See Victoria County History , Somerset; Thomas Serel, Lectures 
on WeUs (1880). 

WELLSTON, a city of Jackson county, Ohio, U.S.A., about 
30 m. S.E. of Chillicothe. Pop. (1880) 952; (1890) 4377; 
(1900) 8045, of whom 3ri were foreign born; (2910 census) 
6875. Land area (1906), 6-62 sq. m. Wellston is served by 
the Baltimore & Ohio South-western, the Hocking Valley, the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton railways, and is connected by an electric line with Jackson 
(pop. in 1910, 5468), the county-seat,about 10 m. S.W. Immedi¬ 
ately N. of the city is Lake Alma Park. Wellston is situated in a 
coal and iron mining country; among the city’s manufactures 
arc iron and cement, and in 1905 the value of the factory product 
was $1,384,295, 41-4% more than in 1900. The municipality 
owns and operates its water-works and its electric lighting plant. 
Wellston (named in honour of Harvey Wells, its founder) was 
settled in 1871, and was chartered as a city in 1876. 

WELLSVILLE, a city of Columbiana county, Ohio, U.S.A., 
about 35 m. S. of Youngstown, on the Ohio river. Pop. (1890) 
5247; (1900) 6146 (475 being foreign-born and 113 negroes); 
(1910) 7769. Wellsville is served by the Pennsylvania railway, 
and by an interurban electric line connecting with Rochester, 
Pa., and Steubenville, Ohio. It is in a region which has rich 
deposits of coal, natural gas, oil and clay; and there are various 
manufactures. The neighbourhood was first settled in 1795 
by one James Clark of Washington county, Pennsylvania, who 
bought a tract of 304 acres here and who transferred it a year 
afterwards to his son-in-law, William Wells, in whose honour the 
settlement was named in 1820 when it was platted. From r832 
to r852 Wellsville was an important shipping point on the Ohio, 
with daily steamboats to Pittsburg; it tvas incorporated as a 
village in 1848, and was chartered as a city in 1890. 

WELS, a town of Austria, in Upper Austria, 17 m. S.S.W. 
of Linz by rail. Pop. (1900) 12,187. It is situated on the river 
Traun and possesses an interesting parish church, in Gothic 
style, rebuilt in the r 5th century, but the oldest part supposed to 
date from the 9th century. The town draws a supply of natural 
gas, used for lighting, heat and motive power, from deep artesian 
j borings first made in 2891. It has an important trade in corn, 
I timber, horned cattle, pigs and horses, fowls, dairy produce and 
I lard; and considerable manufactures, including machinery. 
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cast-iron, copper and brass goods, calico, gunpowder, oil, paper, 
articles in felt, flour, leather and hiscuits. Weis stands on the 
site of the Roman Ovilaba , and was in the 8th century the 
residence of the dukes of Lambach-Wels. The actual town 
dates from the 11th century. i 

WELSER, the name of a famous family of German merchants, 
members of which held official positions in the city of Augsburg 
during the 13th century. The family first became important 
during the 15th century, when the brothers Bartholomew and 
Lucas Welser carried on an extensive trade with the Levant 
and elsewhere, and had hranches in the principal trading centres 
of south Germany and Italy, and also in Antwerp, London and 
Lishon. The business was continued by Antony (d. t5i 8), a 
son of Lucas Welser, who was one of the first among the Germans 
to use the sea route to the East, which had been discovered by 
Vasco da Gama. The Welsers were also interested in mining ven¬ 
tures; and, having amassed great wealth, Antony’s son Bar¬ 
tholomew (1488-1 s6r) lent large sums of money to Charles V., 
receiving in return several marks of the imperial favour. 
Bartholomew and bis brother Antony, however, are chiefly 
known as the promoters of an expedition under Ambrose 
Dalfinger (d. 1532), which in 1528 seized the province of Caracas 
in Venezuela. With the consent of Charles V., this district was 
governed and exploited hy the Welsers; but trouble soon arose 
with the Spanish government, and the undertaking was abandoned 
ir. 1555. After Bartholomew’s death the husiness was carried 
on by three of his sons and two of his nephews; hut the firm 
hecame bankrupt in 1614. Bartholomew’s niece Philippine 
(1527-1580), the daughter of his brother Francis (1497-1572), 
married the Archduke Ferdinand, son of the emperor 
Ferdinand I. 

Perhaps the most famous member of the Welser family was 
Antony’s grandson, Marcus (1558-1614). Educated in Italy, 
Marcus became burgomaster of Augsburg, hut was more dis- 
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Pantulf was holding the whole as one manor of Roger, earl of 
Shrewsbury, from whom it passed to the Botelers, barons of 
Wem. The famous Judge Jeffreys was among the subsequent 
lords of the manor and was created Baron Jeffreys of Wem in 
1685, but upon the death of his only son and heir in 1730 the 
title became extinct. The town was a borough by prescription, 
but there appears to be no mention of burgesses before the 
15th century. In 1459 Ralph, Lord Greystock, is said to have 
granted a charter, no longer extant, to his tenants in the manor, 
and in 1674 the freeholders, “ borough-holders ” and copy- 
holders, of Wem brought an action against Daniel Wicherley, 
then lord of the manor, for the establishment of customs and 
privileges chiefly connected with the tenure of their lands and 
tenements, which was decided in their favour. The borough 
was governed by two bailiffs, both elected at the court leet of 
the lord of the manor, one by his steward, the other by a borough 
jury, but in the beginning of the 19th century there were only 
seventy-two burgesses and their rights seem to have gradually 
disappeared. An urban district council was formed in 1900. 
Wem has never been represented in parliament. The market 
was originally held on Sunday under grant from John to Warin 
Fitz Gerald in 1205, but in 1351, in consequence of a protest 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, it was changed to Thursday, 
on which day it is still held. The grant of 1203 also included 
a fair at the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, which was maintained 
until within recent years, when fairs were also held at the feast 
of St Mark, chiefly for linen cloth, under grant from Charles I. 

bishop of Tours, for the sale of hops. A great fire which broke 
out at Wem on the 3rd of March 1677 caused damage to the 
extent of £23,677- 

See Victoria County History, Shropshire-, Samuel Garbet, The 
History of Wem ( 1818) 

WEMBLEY, an urban district in the Harrow' parliamentary 
division of Middlesex, England, xo m. W.N.W. of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, on the Metropolitan and London & North Western 
railways. Pop. (1901) 4519. Wembley adjoins Sudbury on 
the east; the district is residential, but lacks natural attractions 
except in the case of Wembley Park, a pleasant wooded recrea¬ 
tion ground, owned by a company. Here a tower was begun 
on the lines of the Eiffel Tower in Paris, and projected to exceed 
it in height, reaching 1200 ft., but only a short stage was com¬ 
pleted. The manor of Wembley belonged to the priory of 
Kilbum until that foundation was dissolved by Henry VIII. 

WEMYSS, EARLS OF, the title held by a Scottish family who 
had possessed the lands of Wemyss in Fifeshire since the 12th 
century, and of which various members had attained distinction. 
In 1628 Sir John Wemyss, who had been created a baronet in 
1625, was raised to the peerage as Baron Wemyss of Elcho; 
and in 1633 he became earl of Wemyss, and Baron Elcho and 
Methel, in the peerage of Scotland. He took part with the 
Scottish parliament against Charles I., and died in 1649. On 
the death of David, 2nd earl of Wemyss (1610-1679), the estates 
and titles passed to his daughter Margaret, countess of Wemyss, 
whose son David, 3rd earl of Wemyss, succeeded on her death 
in 1705. His son James, 4th earl (1699-1756), married a great 
heiress, Janet, daughter of Colonel Francis Charteris, who had 
made a large fortune by gambling. His son David, Lord Elcho 
(1721-1787), was implicated in the Jacobite rising of 1745, and 
was consequently attainted, the estates passing to his younger 

death, though it was assumed by Elcho’s brother Francis, who 
took the name of Charteris on inheriting his maternal grand¬ 
father's estate. A reversal of the attainder was granted in 
1826 to his descendant Francis Charteris Wemyss Douglas 
(1772-1853), who had been created Baron Wemyss of Wemyss 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom in 1821, and had assumed 
the name uf Charteris Wemyss Douglas on inheriting some of 
the Douglas estates through a female ancestor. Thenceforward 
the title descended in the direct line. 

WEMYSS, a parish of Fifeshire, Scotland, embracing the 
villages of East and West Wemyss and the police burgh of 
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Buckhaven, a fishing port lying on the northern shore of the 
Firth of Forth, 2J m. S.W. of Leven, on the North British 
Railway Company’s branch line from Thornton Junction to 
Methil. Coal mining is the principal industry of the district, 
the coal being exported from the port of Methil, of which the 
harbour was constructed by David. 2nd earl of Wemyss (d. 1679), 
the town being made a burgh of barony in 1662. Population of 
Buckhaven, including Methil and Innerleven (1901), 8828; 
of East Wemyss, 2522; of West Wemyss, 1253; of Wemyss 
parish, 15,031. The district is of much archaeological and 
historic interest. On the shore to the north-east are two 
square towers which are supposed to have formed part of 
Macduff’s castle; and near them are the remarkable caves 
(weems, from the Gaelic, uarnha) from which the district derives 
its name. Several of them contain archaic sculptures, held by 
some to be the work of the Christian missionaries who found 
shelter here; by others ascribed to the same prehistoric agency 
as the inscribed stones of northern Scotland. Near East Wemyss 

which has played a conspicuous part in Scottish history. It 
was at Wemyss castle that Mary, queen of Scots, first met the 

Presence Chamber.” 

WENCESLAUS (1361-1419), German king, and, as Wenceslaus 
IV., king of Bohemia, was the son of the emperor Charles IV. 
and Anna, daughter of Henry II., duke of Schweidnitz. Born 
at Nuremberg on the 26th of February 1361, he was crowned 
king of Bohemia in June 1363, and invested with the margraviate 
of Brandenburg in 1373. In September 1370 he married Joanna 
(d. 1386) daughterof Alberti.,dukeof Bavaria, and was elected 
king of the Romans or German king at Frankfort on the 10th of 
June 1376, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 6th of July 
following. He took some part in the government of the empire 
during his father’s lifetime, and when Charles died in November 
1378 became sole ruler of Germany and Bohemia, but handed 
over Brandenburg to his half-brother Sigismund. His reign 
was a period of confusion both in church and state, and although 
he appears to have begun to rule with excellent intentions, he 
was totally unfit to cope with the forces of disorder. Germany 
was tom with feuds, the various orders for the establishment of 
peace were disregarded, and after 1389 the king paid very little 
attention to German affairs. In 1383 he inherited the duchy of 
Luxemburg from his uncle Wenceslaus and in 1387 assisted his 
half-brother Sigismund to obtain the Hungarian throne. 

For some time Wenceslaus ruled Bohemia successfully, but he 

of the nobles. A quarrel with John II., archbishop of Prague, 
which led to the murder of John’s vicar-general, John of Pomuk, 
at the instigation of the king, provoked a rising led by Jobst, 
margrave of Moravia, a cousin of Wenceslaus; and in 1394 the 
king was taken prisoner and only released under pressure of 
threats from the German princes. Having consented to limita¬ 
tions on his power in Bohemia, he made a further but spasmodic 
effort to restore peace in Germany. He then met Charles VI., 
king of France at Reims, where the monarchs decided to persuade 
the rival popes Benedict XIII. and Boniface IX. to resign, and 
to end the papal schisms by the election of a new pontiff. Many 
of the princes were angry at this abandonment of Boniface by 
Wenceslaus, who had also aroused much indignation by his 
long absence from Germany and by selling the title of duke of 
Milan to Gian Galleazzo Visconti. The consequence was that in 
August 1400 the four Rhenish electors met at Oberlahnstein and 
declared Wenceslaus deposed. He was charged with attempting 
to dismember the empire to his own advantage, with neglecting to 
end the schism in the church, with allowing favourites to enrich 
themselves, and was further accused of murder. Though he 
remained in Bohemia he took no steps against Rupert III. count 
palatine of the Rhine, who had been elected as his successor. lie 
soon quarrelled with Sigismund, who took him prisoner in 1402 
and sent him to Vienna, where he remained in captivity for 
nineteen months after abdicating in Bohemia. In 1404, when 
Sigismund was recalled to Hungary, Wenceslaus regained his 
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freedom and with it his authority in Bohemia; and after the death 
of the German king Rupert in 1410 appears to have entertained 
hopes of recovering his former throne. Abandoning this idea, 
however, he voted for the election of Sigismund in 1411, but 
stipulated that he should retain the title of king of the Romans. 
His concluding years were disturbed by the troubles which arose 
in Bohemia over the death of John Huss, and which the vacillat¬ 
ing king did nothing to check until compelled by Sigismund. 
In the midst of these disturbances he died at Prague on the 16th 
.*#§' August 1419. His second wife was Sophia, daughter of John, 
duke of Bavaria-Munich, hut he left no children. Wenceslaus was 
a capable and educated man, hut was lacking in perseverance and 

addicted to drunkenness. He favoured the teaching of Huss, 
probably on political grounds, but exercised very little influence 
during the Hussite struggle. 

See Th. Lindner, Geschichte des deutschen Reiches vom Ende des 
iqten Jahrhunderts Ins zur Reformation, part i. (Brunswick, 1875- 
1880), and " Die Wahl Wenzels,” in the Forschungen zur deutschen C-e- 
schichle. Band xiv. ^(Gottingen, 1862-1886); F.^M. Pelzel, Lebcns- 

1788-1790); F. Palacky, Geschichte von Bohmen, Bande iii. antf iv. 
(Prague, 1864-1874); H. Man, Konig Wenzel und die rheimschen 
Kurfurslen (Rostock, 1887).. The article by Th. Lindner in the 

forlfhi^rHographyclind^dso^tlcsam^tvritcP^work^'^a^i/riktttrdew- 
wesen Karls IV. und seiner Naclifolger (Stuttgart, 1882). 

WfiN-CHOW-FU, a prefectural city in the province of Cheh- 
kiang, China, and one of the five ports opened by the Chifu 
convention to foreign trade, situated (28° i'N., 120° 31' E.) on the 
south bank of the river Gow, about 20 m. from the sea. The 
population is estimated at 80,000. The site is said to have 
been chosen by Kwo P’oh (a.d. 276-324), a celebrated antiquary 
who recognized in the adjacent mountain peaks a correspondence 
with the stars in the constellation of the Great Bear, from which 
circumstance the town was first known as the Tow or Great Bear 
city. Subsequently the appearance in its vicinity of a white 
deer carrying a flower in its mouth was deemed so favourable 
an omen as to more than justify the change of its name to Luh 
or Deer city. Its present name, which signifies the “ mild 
district.” and is correctly descriptive of the climate, though not of 
he Ming dynasty (1368- 

1644). The walls, which were built' 
top. The streets are paved with br 

clean. The gates, seven in number, were erected m 1398. 
Wen-chow is about 1560 m. S.S.E. by road from Peking and 
600 m. E.S.E. of Hankow. The British consul and the custom^ 
outdoor staff occupy foreign-built houses on Conquest Island, 
which lies abreast of the city. The neighbourhood is hilly and 
pretty, while opposite the north-west gate Conquest Island 

beautiful than healthy. The port, which was opened to foreign 
trade in 1876, has not justified the expectations which were 
formed of it as a commercial centre, and in 1908 the direct 

There is no foreign settlement at Wen-chow, and the foreign 
residents are mainly officials and missionaries. The tea trade of 
Wen-chow-Fu, formerly important, has declined owing tc 
less cultivation. A considerable native export trade in 
charcoal, bamboo, medicines, paper umbrellas, oranges, otter 
skins and tobacco leaf is carried on. The imports are chiefly 
' ’ :e goods, kerosene oil, palm-leaf fans, 
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Brethren of the Sword, afterwards (from 1237) of the grand¬ 
master of the Teutonic Knights. In 1577 the garrison blew ’ 
up to prevent it from falling into the hands of Ivan the Terrible 
of Russia. It was rebuilt, but has been in ruins since a f 


by the Metropolitan and the Great Central joint railway. Pop. 
(1901) 2036. It is picturesquely situated in a shallow defile 
of the Chiltern Hills, towards their western face. Wendover is 
a quiet town of no great activity. Its church of St Mary is mainly 
Decorated, and a few old houses remain. 

Wendover ( Wendovre , Wandovre, Wendoura ) is on the Upper 
Icknield Way, which was probably an ancient British road, and 
various traces of a British settlement have been found in the 
town and neighbourhood. In 1087 the king held the manor of 
Wendover, and therefore it belonged to the ancient demesne 
of the crown. There is no trace of any incorporation of the town. 
Two burgesses were summoned to the parliaments of 1300, 1307 
and 1309, hut no further returns were made until 1625. In 1832 
Wendover lest its right of separate representation. It is note¬ 
worthy that John Hampden and Edmund Burke both repre¬ 
sented the borough. In 1464 Edward IV. confirmed to his 
tenants and the residents within the borough the market that 
they had always held every Thursday. For a short period the 
day was changed to Tuesday, but the market was given up 
before 1888. Hugh de Gurnay held a fair in Wendover on the 
eve, feast and morrow of St John the Baptist, granted him in 
1214. Another fair was granted to John de Molyns in 1347-1348 
on the eve, feast and morrow of St Barnabas, but in 1464 Edward 

to be held on the vigils, feasts and morrows of St Matthew 
and of SS. Philip and James. These fairs have been held without 
interruption till the present day, their dates being October 2 
and May 13. 

WENDS, the name applied by the Germans to the Slavs (q.v.) 
wherever they came in contact with them. It is now used for the 
Slovenes (q.v.), for the Germanized Polabs (q.v.) in eastern 
Hanover, and especially for the Lusatian Wends or Sorbs (q.v.). 
It is first found in Pliny (Venedae) and in English is used by 
Alfred. 

WENDT, HANS HINRICH (1853- ), German Protestant 

theologian, was born in Hamburg on the 18th of June 1853. 
After studying theology at Leipzig, Gottingen and Tubingen, he 
became in 1885 professor ordinarius of systematic theology at 
Heidelberg, and in 1893 was called to Jena. His work on the 
teaching of Jesus (Die Lehre Jesu, 1886-1890; Eng. trans. 
of second part, 1892) made him widely known. He also edited 
several editions (5th to 8th, 1880-1898) of the Commentary on 
the A els of the A postles in H. A. W. Meyer 's series. In May 1904 
he delivered two addresses in London on “ The Idea and Reality 
of Revelation, and Typical Forms of Christianity,” as the 
Essex Hall Lectures (published, 1904). 

His works include: Die christliche Lehre von der menschlichen 
Vollkommenheit (1882), Der Erfahrungsbeiveis fur die Wahrheit des 
Christentums (1897), and Das Johannesevangelium (1900; Eng. 
trans., 1902). 

WENLOCK, a municipal borough in the Ludlow and Wellington 
parliamentary divisions of Shropshire, England, extending on 
both sides of the river Severn. Pop. (1901) 15,866. It includes 
the market towns of Broseley, Madeley and Much Wenlock 
(q.v.). The parish of Madeley includes the small towns of Iron- 
bridge and Coalport, with part of Coalbrookedale (q.v.), The 
district is in part agricultural, but contains limestone quarries, 
some coal-mines and iron-works. The borough is under a mayor, 
8 aldermen and 24 councillors. Area, 22,657 acres. 

Wenlock (Wenelocke) is said to be of pre-Roman origin, but 
owed its early importance to the nunnery founded c. 680 by 
St Milburg, daughter of Merewald, king of Mercia. This was 
destroyed by the Danes but refounded as a priory by Earl 
Leofric in ior7. It was again deserted after the Conquest until 
Roger de Montgomery founded a house of the Cluniac order on its 
site. The town was a borough by prescription, and its privileges 
began with the grants made to the priory and its tenants. It 
was incorporated under the name of “ Bailiff, Burgesses and 
Commonalty ” by Edward IV. in 1468 at the request of Sir John 

which the men of the town performed in assisting the king to 
gain possession of the crown,” and the charter was confirmed in 
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1547 by Henry VIII. and in 1631 by Charles I. The bailiff was to 
be chosen annually by the burgesses, but his election seems to 
have depended entirely upon the lord of the manor, and, after a 
contest in 1821 between Lord Forester and Sir W. W. Wynne, 
the lord of the manor at that date, was nominated by each of 
them alternately.- In the report of 1835 the borough is said to 

ment. By the charter of Edward IV. the town obtained the 
right of sending two members to parliament, but was disfranchised 
in 1885. The first grant of a market and fair is dated 1227, when 
the prior of Wenlock obtained licence to hold a fair on the vigil, 
dav and morrow of the Nativity of St John the Baptist, and 
a market every Monday. The incorporation charter of 1468 
granted these to the burgesses, who continue to hold them. 

See Victoria County History: Shropshire, John Randall, Randall’s 
Tourists' Guide to Wenlock (1875); “ Borough of Wenlock,” The 
Salopian and West Midland Monthly Illustrated Journal, March, April, 
November, December, 1877, April and October, 1878, March, 1879 
(1877-1879). 

WENLOCK GROUP (Wenlockian), in geology, the middle 
series of strata in the Silurian (Upper Silurian) of Great Britain. 
This group in the typical area in the Welsh border counties 
contains the following formations: Wenlock or Dudley lime¬ 
stone, 90-300 ft.; Wenlock shale, up to 1900 ft.; Woolhope or 
Barr limestone and shale, 150 ft. 

The Woolhope beds consist mainly of shales which are generally 
' areous and pass^f requently ^intoirregjilar nodular and lenticular 
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fossils include corals in great variety 
ites aspera , Heliolites interstinctus), 
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beautiful specimens, and trilobites (Calymcne Blumenbachii, th 
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presented by the “ Brathay Flags ” (lower part of the Coniston 

_series), and in southern Scotland, where their place is taken 

by the variable “ Riccarton beds ” of Kirkcudbright Shore, Dumfries¬ 
shire, Riccarton and the Cheviots; by greywackes and shales in 
Lanarkshire; by mudstones, shales and grits in the Pentland Hills, 
and in the Girvan area by the 44 Blair ” and 11 Straiton beds.” In 
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41 Mweelrea beds ” and others in Tipperary and Mayo are of Wenlock 
a ph YV^ aS i St °k 6S a £ 6 the most im P ortant economic products 

See the article Silurian, and for recent papers, Geological Litera¬ 
ture , Geol. Soc., London, annual, and the Q.J. Geol. Soc., London. 

(J. A. II.) 

WENNERBERG, GUNNAR (1817-1901), Swedish poet, 
musician and politician, was born at Lidkoping, of which place 
his father was parish priest, on the 2nd of October 1817. He 
passed through the public school of Skara, and in his twentieth 
year became a student at Upsala. He was remarkable from the 
first, handsome in face and tall in figure, with a finely trained 
singing voice, and brilliant in wit and conversation. From the 
outset of his career he was accepted in the inner circle of men of 
light and leading for which the university was at that time 
famous. In 1843 he hecamc a member of the musical club who 
called themselves “ The Juvenals,” and for tlieir meetings were 
written the trios and duets, music and words, which Wennerbcrg 
began to publish in 1846. In the following year appeared the 
earliest numbers of Gluntarne (or “ The Boys ”), thirty duets for 
baritone and bass, which continued to be issued from 1847 to 
1850. The success of these remarkable productions, master- 
arts, was overwhelming: they presented a 
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collected works Wennerbcrg gave, long afterwards, £ 
interesting account of the inception and history of these cele¬ 
brated duets. His great personal popularity, as the representa¬ 
tive Swedish student, did not prevent him, however, from 
pursuing his studies, and he became an authority on Spinoza. 
In 1850 he first travelled through Sweden, singing and reciting in 
public, and his tour was a long popular triumph. In i860 he 
published his collected trios, as The Three. In 1865, at the 
particular wish of the king, Charles XV., Wennerberg entered 
official life in the department of elementary education. He 
succeeded Fahlcrantz in 1866 as one of the eighteen of the 
Swedish Academy, and in 1870 became minister for education 
(Ekkleliaslikminister) in the Adlercreutz government, upon the 
fall of which in 1875 he retired for a time into private life. He 
was, however, made lord-lieutenant in the province of Kronoberg, 
and shortly afterwards was elected to represent it in the Diet. 
His active parliamentary life continued until he was nearly 
eighty years of age. In 1S81 and 1885 he issued his collected 
works, mainly in verse. In 1893 he was elected to the upper 
house. lie preserved his superb appearance in advanced old 
age, and he died, after a very short illness, on the 24th of August 
1901, at the royal castle of LeckS, where he was visiting his 
brother-in-law, Count Axel Rudenschold. Ilis wife, the Countess 
Hedvig Cronstcdt, whom he married in 1852, died in 3900. 
Wennerberg w^as a most remarkable type of the lyrical, ardent 
Swedish aristocrat, full of the joy of life and the beauty of it. 
In the long roll of his eighty-four years there was scarcely a 
crumpled rose-leaf. His poems, to which their musical accom¬ 
paniment is almost essential, have not ceased, in half a 
century, to be universally pleasing to Swedish ears; outside 
Sweden it would be difficult to make their peculiarly local 
charm intelligible. (E. G.) 

WENSLEYDALE, JAMES PARKE, Baron (1782-1868), 
English judge, w>as horn near Liverpool on the 22nd of March 
1782. He was educated at Macclesfield grammar school and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He had a brilliant career at the 
university, winning the Craven scholarship, Sir William Browne’s 
gold medal, and being fifth wrangler and senior chancellor’s 
medallist in classics. Called to the bar at the Inner Temple he 
rapidly acquired an excellent common law practice and in 1828 
was raised to the king’s bench, while still of the junior bar. In 
1834 he was transferred from the king’s bench to the court of 
exchequer, where for some twenty years be exercised considerable 
influence. Tlie changes introduced by the Common Law 
Procedure Acts of 1854, 1855 proved too much for his legal 
conservatism and he resigned in December of the latter year. 
The government, anxious to have his services as a law lord in the 
House of Lords, proposed to confer on him a life peerage, but this 
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was opposed by the House of Lords (see Peerage), and he was 
eventually created a peer with the usual remainder (r8s6). He 
died at his residence, Ampthill Park, Bedfordshire, on the 25th 
of February 1868, and having outlived his three sons, the title 
became extinct. 

WENSLEYDALE, the name given to the upper part of the 
valley of the river Ure in the North Riding, Yorkshire, England. 
It is celehrated equally for its picturesque scenery and for the 
numerous points of historical and other interest within it. The 
Ure rises near the border of Yorkshire and Westmorland, in 
the uplands of the Pennine Chain. Its course is generally 
easterly as long as it is confined by these uplands, but on de¬ 
bouching upon the central plain of Yorkshire it takes a south¬ 
easterly turn and flows past Ripon and Boroughbridge to form, 
by its union with the Swale, the river Ouse, which drains to the 
Humber. The name Wensleydale is derived from the village 
of Wensley, some 25 m. from the source of the river, and is 
primarily applied to a section of the valley extending 10 m. 
upstream from that point, but is generally taken to embrace 
the whole valley from its source to a point near Jervaulx abbey, 
a distance of nearly 40 m., below which the valley widens out 
upon the plain. The dale is traversed by a branch of the North- 
Eastern railway from Northallerton. 

As far up as Hawes, the dale presents a series of landscapes 
in which the broken limestone crags of the valley-walls and the 
high-lying moors beyond them contrast finely with the rich land 
at the foot of the hills. Beyond Hawes, towards the source, 
the valley soon becomes wide, bare and shallow, less rich in 
contrast, but wilder. On both sides throughout the dale numer¬ 
ous narrow tributary vales open out. Small waterfalls are 
numerous. The chief are Aysgarth Force, on the main stream, 


Mill Gill Force on a tributarv near Askrigg, and Hardn 
beyond Hawes, the finest of all, which shoots fort! 
projecting ledge of limestone so as to leave a clear 
behind it. The surrounding cliffs complete afinepictu 
small river Bain, joining the Ure near Askrigg, forms a pretty 
lake called Semerer or Semmer Water, | m. in length. 

Following the valley upward, the points of chief interest apar 
from the scenery are these. Jekv aui.x Abbey was founded in 1151 
by Cistercians from Byland, who had previously settled near Askrigg 
The remains are mainly transitional Norman and Early English, am 
-. - o'. 1 - -c—c — y fragments ris< 


it the 1 


woodland. Above 


'-clad ru 
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es the Norman keep of Robert Fitz-Ranulph, 
levills, being held by the “ King-maker,” 
ry buildings date down to the 14th century. 


1 appearar 


ength. 


and fine 


WENTWORTH, the name of an English family distingu 
in the parliamentary history of the 16th and 17th cent 
The Wentworths traced descent from William Wentworth 
(d. 1308) of Wentworth Woodhouse, in Yorkshire, who was 
the ancestor of no fewer than eight distinct lines of the family, 
two main branches of which were settled 'in the 14th century 
at Wentworth Woodhouse and North Elmshall respectively. 
From the elder, or Wentworth Woodhouse branch, were 
descended Thomas Wentworth the celebrated carl of Strafford 
(?!’.), and through him the Watson-Wentw'orths, marquesses 
of Rockingham in the 18th century, and the earls FitzWilliam 
of the present day. To the younger branch belonged Roger 
Wentworth (d. T452), great-great-grandson of the above 
mentioned William. Roger, who was a son of John Wentwort 
(fl. 1413) of North Elmshall, Yorkshire, acquired the mane 
of Nettlestead in Suffolk in right of his wife, a grand-daughter 
of Robert, Baron Tibetot, in whose lands this manor had been 
included, and who died leaving an only daughter in 
Roger’s son Henry (d. ^82) was twice married; by his first 
wife he was the ancestor of the Wentworths of Gosfield, Esser 


by his second of the Wentworths of Lillingstone Lovell, Bucking¬ 
hamshire. 1 Another of Roger Wentworth's sons, Sir Philip 
Wentworth, was the grandfather of Margery, wife of Sir John 
Seymour, mother of the Protector Somerset and of Henry VIII.’s 
wife Jane Seymour, and grandmother of King Edward VI. 
Margery’s brothel Sir Robert Wentworth (d. rS28) married a 
daughter of Sir James Tyrrell, the reputed murdererof Edward V. 
and his brother in the Tower; and Sir Robert’s son by this 
marriage, Thomas Wentworth (rsoi-rsji), was summoned to 
parliament by writ in 1529 as Baron Wentworth of Nettlestead. 
He was one of the peers who signed the letter to the pope in 
favour of Henry VIII.’s divorce from Catherine of Aragon, and 
was one of the judges of Anne Boleyn. He was lord chamber- 
lain to Edward VI., and died in rssi leaving sixteen children. 

Thomas Wentworth, 2nd Baron Wentworth of Nettlestead 
(1325-1584), was the eldest son of the above-mentioned 1st 
baron. He served with distinction under his relative the Pro¬ 
tector Somerset at the battle of Pinkie in 1547; but in issr he 
was one of the peers who condemned Somerset to death on a 
charge of felony. He was a trusted counsellor of Queen Mary, 
who appointed him deputy of Calais. Wentworth was the 
last Englishman to hold this post, for on the 7th of January 
1558 he was compelled to surrender Calais to the French, his 
represenl ations as to the defenceless condition of the fortress 
having been disregarded by the English Council some years 
earlier. Wentworth himself remained in France as a prisoner 
of war for more than a year, and on his return to England in 
rs59 he was sent to the Tower for having surrendered Calais; 
but he was acquitted of treason. He died on the 13th of January 
rs84. His eldest son William married a daughter of Lord 
Burghley, hut predeceased his father, whose peerage consequently 
passed to his second son Henry (1558-1593), who was one of the 
judges of Mary, queen of Scots, at Fotheringay in 1586. 

Thomas Wentworth, 1st earl of Cleveland ^591-1667), 
was the eldest son of Henry, whom he succeeded as 4th Baron 
Wentworth of Nettlestead in 1593. In r6i4 he inherited from 
an aunt the estate of Toddington in Bedfordshire, till then the 
property of the Cheyney family, and here he made his principal 
residence. In 1626 he was created earl of Cleveland, and in 
the following year he served under Buckingham in the expedi¬ 
tion to La Rochelle. Adhering to the king’s cause in the parlia¬ 
mentary troubles, he attended his kinsman Strafford at his 
execution, and afterwards was a general on the royalist side 
in the Civil War until he was taken prisoner at the second 
battle of Newbury. Cleveland commanded a cavalry regiment 
at Worcester in r6sr, when he was again taken prisoner, and 
he remained in the Tower till 1656. He died on the 25th of 
March 1667. His early extravagance and the fortunes of war 
had grcally reduced his estates, and Nettlestead was sold in 
1643. Cleveland was described'by Clarendon as “a man of 
signal courage and an excellent officer his cavalry charge 
at Cropredy Bridge was one of the most brilliant incidents in 
the Civil War, and it was by his bravery and presence of mind 
that Charles II. was enabled to escape from Worcester. At his 
death the earldom of Cleveland became extinct. He outlived 
his son Thomas (1613-1645), who was called up to the House of 
Lords in his father’s lifetime as Baron Wentworth, and whose 
daughter Henrietta Maria became Baroness Wentworth in her 
own right on her grandfather’s death. This lady, who was 
the duke of Monmouth’s mistress, died unmarried in 1686. 
The barony of Wenttvorth then reverted to Cleveland’s daughter 
Anne, who married the 2nd Lord Lovelace, from whom it 
passed to her grand-daughter Martha (d. ms), wife of Sir 
Ilenry Johnson, and afterwards to a descendant of Anne’s 
daughter Margaret, Edward Noel, who was created Viscount 
Wentworth of Wellesborough in 1762. The viscountcy became 
extinct at his death, and the barony again passed through the 
female line in the person of Noel’s daughter Judith to the 
latter’s daughter Anne Isabella, who married Lord Byron the 
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poet; and from her to Byron’s daughter Augusta Ada, whose 
husband was in 4838 created earl of Lovelace. The barony of 
Wentworth was thereafter held by the descendants of this 
nobleman in conjunction with the earldom of Lovelace. 

Paul Wentworth (1533-1503), a prominent member of 
parliament in the reign of Elizabeth, was a member of the 
Lillingstone Lovell branch of the family (see above). His father 
Sir Nicholas Wentworth (d. 1557) was chief porter of Calais. 
Paul Wentworth was of puritan sympathies, and he first came 
into notice by the freedom with which in 1566 he criticized 
Elizabeth’s prohibition of discussion in parliament on the 
question of her successor. Paul, who was probably the author 
of the famous puritan devotional book The Miscellanie, or 
Regestrie and Methodicall Directorie of Orisons (London, 1615), 
died in 1593. He became possessed of Burnham Abbey through 
his wife, to whose first husband, William Tyldesley, it had been 
granted at the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VTII. 

Peter Wentworth (1530-1596) was the elder brother of 
the above-mentioned Paul, and like his brother was a prominent 
puritan leader in parliament, which he first entered as member 
for Barnstaple in 1571. He took a firm attitude in support 
of the liberties of parliament against encroachments of the royal 
prerogative, on which subject he delivered a memorable speech 
on the 8th of February 1576, for which after examination by 
the Star Chamber he was committed to the Tower. In February 
T587 Sir Anthony Cope (1548-1614) presented to the Speaker 
a bill abrogating the existing ecclesiastical law, together with 
a puritan revision of the Prayer Book, and Wentworth supported 
him by bringing forward certain articles touching the liberties 
of the House of Commons; Cope and Wentworth were both 
committed to the Tower for interference with the queen’s ecclesi¬ 
astical prerogative. In r 593 Wentworth again suffered imprison¬ 
ment for presenting a petition on the subject of the succession 
to the Crown; and it is probable that he did not regain his 
freedom, for he died in the Tower on the 10th of November 4596. 
While in the Tower he wrote A Pithie Exhortation to her Majesty 
jor establishing her Successor to the Crown, a famous treatise 
preserved in the British Museum. Peter Wentworth was twice 
married; his first wife, by w'hom he had no children, was a 
cousin of Catherine Parr, and his second a sister of Sir Francis 
W'alsingham, Elizabeth’s secretary of state. His third son, 
Thomas W’entworth (c. 4568-4623), was an ardent and some¬ 
times a violent opponent of royal prerogative in parliament, 
of which he became a member in 4604, continuing to represent 
the city of Oxford from that year until his death. He was 
called to the bar in 1594 and became recorder of Oxford in 1607. 
Another son, W'alter W'entworth, was also a member of parlia- 


Sir Peter W'entworth (1592-1675) was a grandson of 
Peter Wentworth, being the son of Peter’s eldest son Nicholas, 
from whom he inherited the manor of Lillingstone Lovell. 
As sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1634 he was charged with the duty 
of collecting the levy of ship-money, in which he encountered 
popular opposition. He was member forTamworthin the Long 
Parliament, but refused to act as a commissioner for the trial 
of Charles I. He was a member of the council of state during 
the Commonwealth; but was denounced for immorality by 
Cromwell in April 1653, and his speech in reply was interrupted 
by Cromwell’s forcible expulsion of the Commons. Sir Peter, 
who was a friend of Milton, died on the 1st of December 1675, 
having never been married. By his will he left a legacy to 
Milton, and considerable estates to his grand-nephew Fisher 
Dilke, who took the name of Wentworth; and this name was 
borne by his descendants until dropped in the 18th century by 
Wentworth Dilke Wentworth, great-grandfather of Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke (q.v.). 

See W I. Rutton, Three Branches of the Family of Wentworth of 
Nrltlnslead (London, 1891); Joseph Foster, Pedigrees of the County 
Families of Yorkshire (2 vols., London, 1874); Charles Wriothesley, 
Chronicle of England during the Reigns of the Tudors, edited by W. D. 
Hamilton (a vols, London, 1875-1877); Bulstrode Whitelocke, 
” onalsnf the English Ago — ■ --•“ 


Oxford, 1824); Mark Noble, Lives of the English Regicides (2 vols., 
London, 1798) containing a memoir of Sir Peter Wentworth; Lord 
Clarendon, History of the Rebellion (7 vols., Oxford, 1839), and 
Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers ; S. R. Gardiner, History of 
England from the Accession of James I. tojhe Outbreak of th ~ ’ 


[o’vois., London, 1883-1884), and History of the Great Civil 
War, 1642-1649 (3 vols., London, 4886-1891); 1. A. Froude, 
History of England (12 vols., London, 1856-1870); G. E. C., Com¬ 
plete Peerage, vol. viii. (London, 1898). See also articles “ Went¬ 
worth ” hv A. F. Pollard, C. H. Firth and Sir C. W. Dilke, in Diet, 
"at. Biog'. (London, 1899). (R. J. M.) 

WENTWORTH, WILLIAM CHARLES (1793-1872), the 

Australian patriot,” who claimed descent from the great 
Strafford, but apparently without sufficient reason, was born 
in 1793 in Norfolk Island, the penal settlement of New South 
Wales, where his father D’Arcy Wentworth, an Irish gentleman 
of Roscommon family, who had emigrated in 1790 and later 
became a prominent official, was then government surgeon. 
The son was educated in England, but he spent the interval 

at Peterhouse, Cambridge, in Australia, and early attracted 
the attention of Governor Macquarie by some adventurous 
exploration in the Blue Mountains. In 1849 he published in 
London a work on Australasia in two volumes, and in 1823 
he only just missed the chancellor’s medal at Cambridge (won 
by W. M. Praed) with a stirring poem on the same subject. 
Having been called to the bar, he returned to Sydney, and soon 
obtained a fine practice. With a fellow barrister, Warded, he 
started a newspaper, the Australian, in 4824, to advocate the 
cause of self-government and to champion the “ emancipists ”— 
" ’ ' " freed and prospering— 




e official 


With Wardell, Dr William Bland and others, 
he formed the “ Patriotic Association,” and carried on a deter¬ 
mined agitation both in Australia and in England, where they 
found able supporters. The earlier object of their attack was 
the governor, Sir Ralph Darling, who was recalled in 1831 in 
consequence, though he was acquitted by a select committee 
of the House of Commons of the charges brought against him 
by Wentworth in connexion with his severe punishment of two 
soldiers, Sudds and Thompson, who had perpetrated a robbery 

time), and one of whom, Sudds, had died. Wentworth continued, 
under the succeeding governor, Sir Richard Bourke, who was 
guided by him, and Sir George Gipps, with whom he had constant 
differences, to exercise a powerful influence; and in 1842, when 
the Constitution Act was passed, it was generally recognized as 
mainly his work. He became a member of the first legislative 
council and led the “squatter party.” He was the founder of 
the university of Sydney (4852), where his son afterwards founded 
bursaries in his honour; and he led the movement resulting in 
the new constitution for the colony (4854), subsequently (1861) 
becoming president of tlie new legislative council. But things 
had meanwhile moved fast in the colony, and Wentworth’s 
old supremacy had waned, since Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke) and others had come into prominence in the political 
arena. He had done his work for colonial autonomy, and was 
becoming an old man, somewhat out of touch with the new 
generation. For some years before 1861 he stayed chiefly in 
England, where in 1857 he founded the “ General Association for 
the Australian Colonies,” with the object of obtaining from the 
government a federal assembly for the whole of Australia; 
and in 1862 he definitely settled in England, dying on the 20th 
of March 1872. His body was taken to Sydney and accorded 
a public funeral by the unanimous vote of the New South Wales 




(London, 1732); John Strype, Annals of the Reforn 


WENZEL, KARL FRIEDRICH (4740-1793), German metal¬ 
lurgist, was born at Dresden in 1740. Disliking his father’s 
trade of bookbinding, for which he was intended, he left home 
in 1755, and after taking lessons in surgery and chemistry, at 
Amsterdam, became a ship’s surgeon in the Dutch service. In 
4766. tired of sea-life, he went to study chemistry at Leipzig, 
and afterwards devoted himself to metallurgy and assaying at 
his native place with such success that in 1780 he wasappointed 
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chemist to the Freiberg foundries by the elector of Saxony. 
In 1785 he became assessor to the superintending board of the 
foundries, and in 1786 chemist to the porcelain works at Meissen. 
He died at Freiberg on the 26th of February 1793. 



WEPENER, a town of the Orange Free State, 82 m. by rail 
S.E. of Bloemfontein, and 2 m. W. of the Basuto border. Pop. 
(1904'! 1366, of whom 822 were whites. It lies in a Tich grain 
district, and 3 m. north by the Caledon river are large flour mills. 
The town, named after the leader of the Boers in their war with 
the Basuto chief Moshesh in 1865, was founded in 1888. In 
April 1900 it was successfully defended against the Boers under 
Christiaan de Wet by a Cape force or Irregulars commanded 
by Colonel E. H. Dalgety. 

WERDAU, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
on the Pleisse, in the industrial district of Zwickau, and 40 m. S. 
of Leipzig. Pop. (2905) 19,473. Its cbief industries are cotton 
and wool-spinning and the weaving of cloth, but machinery of 
various kinds, paper and a few other articles are also manu¬ 
factured. In addition to the usual schools, Werdau contains a 
weaving-school. The town is mentioned as early as 1304 and 
in 2398 it was purchased by the margrave of Meissen, who 
afterwards became elector of Saxony. 

See Stirhard, Chronik der Fabrikstadl Werdau (2nd ed„ Werdau, 
1865). 

WERDEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine province, 
on the river Ruhr, 6 m. by rail S. of Essen. Pop. (1905) 22,029. 
It has an interesting Roman Catholic church which belonged to 
the Benedictine abbey founded about 800 by St Ludger, whose 
stone coffin is preserved in the crypt. The abbey buildings 
are used as a prison. The manufacture of cloth, woollens, 
shoes and paper, dyeing, tanning, brewing and distilling are the 
principal industries. In the neighbourhood are stone quarries 

which was dissolved in 1802. The Codex A rgenleus of Ulfilas, now 
16th century. 

See Flilgge, Chronik der Siadt Warden (Dusseldorf, 1887); and 
Fuhrer durch Warden (Werden, 1887). 

WERDER, KARL WILHELM FRIEDRICH AUGUST LEO¬ 
POLD, Count VON (1808-1887), Prussian general, entered the 
Prussian Gardes du Corps in 1825, transferring the following year 
into the Guard Infantry, with which he served for many years as 
a subaltern. In 1839 he was appointed an instructor in the 
Cadet Corps, and later he was employed in the topographical 
bureau of the Great General Staff. In 1842-1843 he took part in 
the Russian operations in the Caucasus, and on his return to 
Germany in 1846, was placed, as a captain, on the staff. In 
1848 he married. Regimental and staff duty alternately occupied 
him until 1863, when he was made major-general, and given the 
command of a brigade of Guard Infantry. In the Austrian War 
of 1866 von Werder greatly distinguished himself at Gitschin 
(Jiiin) and Koniggratz at the head of the 3rd division. He 
returned home with the rank of lieutenant-general and the order 
pour le mirite. In 1870, at first employed with the 3rd Army 
Headquarters and in command of the Wurttemberg and Baden 
forces, he was after the battle of Worth entrusted with the 
operations against Strassburg, which he captured after a long 
and famous siege Promoted general of infantry, and assigned 
to command the new XI Vth Army Corps, he defeated the French 
at Dijon and at Nuits, and, when Bourbaki’s army moved forward 
to relieve Belfort, turned upon him and fought the desperate 
action of Villersexel, which enabled him to cover the Germans 
besieging Belfort. On the 15th, 16th and 17th of January 1871, 
von Werder with greatly inferior forces succeeded in holding his 


on the Lisaine against all Bourbaki’s efforts to reach Belfort, 
a victory which aroused great enthusiasm in southern Germany. 
After the war von Werder commanded the Baden forces, now 
called the XIVth Army Corps, until he retired in 1879. On his 
retirement he was raised to the dignity of count. He died in 
1887 at Griissow in Pomerania. The 30th (4th Rhenish) Infantry 
regiment bears his name, and there is a statue of von Werder 
at Freiburg in the Breisgau. 

See von Conrady, Leben des Crafen A. von Werder (Berlin, 2889). 
WERGELAND, HENRIK ARNOLD (1808-1845), Norwegian 
poet and prose writer, was born at Christiansand on the r7th of 
June 1808. He was the eldest son of Professor Nikolai Wergeland 
(1780-1848), who had been a member of the constitutional 
assembly which proclaimed the independence of Norway in 
1814 at Eidsvold. Nikolai was himself pastor of Eidsvold, and 
the poet was thus brought up in the very holy of bolies of Nor¬ 
wegian patriotism. He entered the university of Christiania 

of enthusiastic young men who desired to revive in Norway 
the spirit and independence of the old vikings. His earliest 
efforts in literature were wild and formless. He was full of 
imagination, but without taste or knowledge. lie published 
poetical farces under the pseudonym of “ Siful Sifadda”; 

- w'ere followed in 1828 by an unsuccessful tragedy; and 
29 by a volume of lyrical and patriotic poems, Digte, forste 
, which attracted the liveliest attention to his name. At 
.ge of twenty-one he became a power in literature, and his 
enthusiastic preaching of the doctrines of the revolution of July 
made him a force in politics also. Meanwhile he was tireless 
s efforts to advance the national cause. He established 
popular libraries, and tried to alleviate the widespread poverty 
the Norwegian peasantry. He preached the simple life, 
lounced foreign luxuries, and set an example by wearing 
rwegian homespun. But his numerous and varied writings 
re coldly received by the critics, and a monster epic, SkaMsen, 
Mennesket og Messias (Creation, Man and Messiah), 2830, 
ed no improvement in style. It was remodelled in 1845 as 
Mennesket. From 1831 to 1835 Wergeland was submitted to 
re satirical attacks from J. S. le Welbaven and others, and 
style improved in every respect. His nationalist political 
>aganda larked knowledge and system. His partisans were 
lated by his inconsistent admiration for King Carl Johan, 
his unpopular advocacy of the Jewish cause, and by the 
avagance of his methods generally. Ilis popularity waned 
is poetry improved, and in 2840 he found himself a really 
great lyric poet, but an exile from political influence. In that 
year he became keeper of the royal archives. He died on the 
12th of July 1845. In 2908 a statue was erected to his memory 
by his compatriots at Fargo, Norlh Dakota. His Jan van 
Huysums Blomsterstykke (1840), Svalen (1841), Joden (t8 4 2), 
Jodinden (1844) and Den Engelske Lods (1844), form a series of 
itive poems in short lyrical metres which remain the most 
esting and important of their kind in Norwegian literature. 
;as less successful in other branches of letters; in the drama 
neither his Campbetterne (2837), Venetianerne (1843), nor SSka- 
detterne (1848), achieved any lasting success; while his elaborate 
contribution to political history. Norges Konstitutions Historic 
(2841-1843), is forgotten. The poems of his later years include 
many lyrics of great beauty, which are among the permanent 
treasures of Norwegian poetry. 

Wergeland’s Samtede Skrvfter (9 vols., Christiania, 2852-1857) 
were edited by H. Lassen, the author of Hennk Wergeland ag pans 
Samtid (1866), and the editor of his Breve (1867). Sec also 
H. Schwanenfliigel, Henrik Wergeland (Copenhagen, 1877); and 
J. G. Kraft, Norsk Forfatter-Lexrkon (Christiania, 1857), for a 
detailed bihliography. 

WERGILD, Wergeld or Wer, the Anglo-Saxon terms for the 
fine paid by, e.g. a murderer to the relatives of the deceased 
in proportion to the rank of the latter, The 1 etr was part of the 
larly Teutonic and Celtic customary law, and represented the 
tubst'itution of compensation for personal retaliation, resulting 
from the rise in authority of the power of the community as such. 
(See Criminal Law; Homicide; and Teutonic Peoples.) 
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WERMELSKIRCHEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
Rhine province, situated 4 m. S. W. from Lennep by rail and at the 
junction of a line to Remscheid. Pop. (1900) 15,469. It contains 
an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church and a Latin school. 
Wermelskirchen is the centre of many thriving industries, chief 
among which are the manufacture of silks, cotton and silk 
ribbons, plush, tobacco and steel goods. 

WERMUND, an ancestor of the Mercian royal family, a son 
of Wihtlaeg and father of Offa. He appears to have reigned in 
Angel, and his story is preserved by certain Danish historians, 
especially Saxo Grammaticus. According to these traditions, his 
reign was long and happy, though its prosperity was eventually 
marred by the raids of a warlike king named Athislus, who slew 
Frowinus, the governor of Schleswig, in battle. Frowinus’s 
death was avenged by his two sons, Keto and Wigo, but their 
conduct in fighting together against a single man was thought 
to form a national disgrace, which was only obliterated by 
the subsequent single combat of Offa. It has been suggested 
that Athislus, though called king of the Swedes by Saxo, was 
really identical with the Eadgils, lord of the Myrgingas, men¬ 
tioned in Widsith. As Eadgils was a contemporary of Ermanaric 
(Eormehr|<:) r who died about 370,, his date would agree with the 
indication given by the genealogies which place Wermund nine 
generations above Penda. Frowinus and Wigo are doubtless to 
be identified with the Freawine and Wig who figure among the 


ancestors of the kings of Wessex. 

For the story of the aggression against Wermund in his later 
years, told by the Danish historians and also by the Fifae duorum 
Offorum, see Offa; also Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum , edited 
by A Holder, pp. 105 ff. (Strassburg, 1886); Vitae duorum Offarum 
(in Wats’s edition of Matthew Paris, London, 1640). See also H. M. 
Chadwick, Origin of the English Nation (Cambridge, 1907). 

WERNER, ANTON ALEXANDER VON (1843- ), German 

painter, was born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, on the gth of May 
1843. He first studied painting at the Berlin Academy, pursued 
his studies at Carlsruhe, and, having won a travelling scholarship 
upon the exhibition of his early works, he visited Paris in 1867, 
and afterwards Italy, where he remained for some time. On his 
return he received several state commissions, and on the out¬ 
break of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870 he was sent with the 
staff of the third corps d’armee, and stayed in France-till the 
close of the campaign. In 1873 he was appointed professor at 
the Berlin Academy, of which he afterwards became director. 
Among his more important works must be named “ The Capitula¬ 
tion of Sedan,” “ Proclamation of the German Empire at 
Versailles,” “ Moltke before Paris,” “ Moltke at Versailles,” 
“ The Meeting of Bismarck and Napoleon III.,” “ Christ and 
the Tribute Money,” “ William I. visiting the Tombs,” “ The 
Congress of Berlin,” and some decorations executed in mosaic 


for the Triumphal Arch at Berlin. Von Werner’s work is chiefly 
interesting for the historic value of his pictures of the events of 
the Franco-German War. 

See Kunst fir Alle, vol. 1.; Knaekfuss, Kunstler-Monographieen, 


No. 9. 

WERNER, ABRAHAM GOTTLOB (1750-1817), father of Ger¬ 
man geology, was born in Upper Lusatia, Saxony, on the 25th 
of September 1750. The family to which he belonged had been 
engaged for several hundred years L11 mining pursuits. His 
father was inspector of Count Solm’s iron-works at Wehrau and 
Lorzendorf, and from young Werner’s infancy cultivated in 
him a taste for minerals and rocks. The boy showed early 


pages of a dictionary of mining. At the age of nine he was sent 
to school at Bunzlau in Silesia, where he remained until 1764, 
when he joined his father at Wehrau with the idea of ultimately 
succeeding him in the post of inspector. When nineteen years 
of age (1769) he journeyed to Freiberg, where he attracted the 
notice of the officials, who invited him to attend the mining 
school established two years previously. This was the turning 
point in Werner’s career. He soon distinguished himself by his 
industry and by the large amount of practical knowledge of 
mineralogy which he acquired. In t77i he repaired to the 


university of Leipzig and went through the usual curriculum of 
study, paying attention at first chiefly to the subject of law, 
but continuing to devote himself with great ardour to minera- 
logical pursuits. While still a student he wrote his first work 
on the external characters of minerals, Von den iiusserlkhen 
Kennzcir.hen irr Fossilien (1774), which at once gave him a 
name among the mineralogists of the day. In 1775 he was 
appointed inspector in the mining school and teacher of 
mineralogy at Freiberg. To the development of that school 
and to the cultivation of mineralogy and geognosy he thence¬ 
forth, for about forty years, devoted the whole of his active and 
indefatigable industry. From a mere provincial institution the 
Freiberg academy under his care rose to be one of the great 
centres of scientific light in Europe, to which students from all 
parts of the world flocked to listen to his eloquent teaching. 
He wrote but little, and though he elaborated a complete system 
of geognosy and mineralogy he never could be induced to publish 
it. From the notes of his pupils, however, the general purport 
of his teaching was well known, and it widely influenced the 
science of his time. He died at Freiberg on the 30th of June 
1817. 



WERNER, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG ZACHARIAS (1768- 
1823), German poet, dramatist and preacher, tvas horn on the 
18th of November 1768 at Konigsberg in Prussia. From his 
mother, who died a religious maniac, Werner inherited a weak 
and unbalanced nature, which his education did nothing to 
correct. At the university of his native place he studied law; 
but Rousseau and Rousseau’s German disciples were the in¬ 
fluences that shaped his view of life. For years he oscillated 
violently between aspirations towards the state of nature, 
which betrayed him into a series of rash and unhappy marriages, 
and a sentimental admiration—in common with so many of 
the Romanticists—for the Roman Catholic Church, which 
ended in 1811 in his conversion. 'Werner’s talent -was early 
recognized and obtained for him, in spite of his character, a 
small government post at Warsaw, which he exchanged after¬ 
wards for one at Berlin. In the course of his travels, and by 
correspondence, he got into touch with many of the men most 
eminent in literature at the time; and succeeded in having 
his plays put on the stage, where they met with much success. 
In 1814 he was ordained priest, and, exchanging the pen for the 
pulpit, became a popular preacher at Vienna, where, during 
the famous congress of 1814, his eloquent but fanatical sermons 
were listened to by crowded congregations. lie died at Vienna 
on the 17th of January 1823. 

Wemer was the only dramatist of the Romantic movement 
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WERNIGERODE—WERWOLF 


ho—thanks to the influence of Schiller—was able to s 
rdinate his exuberant imagination to the practical needs 
le stage. His first tragedy, Die Sohne des Tals (1803-181 
, in two parts, and it was followed by Das Kreuz an der Os 
[806). More important is the Reformation drama Ma 
uther, Oder die Weihe der Kraft (1807), which, after his t 
ersion to Catholicism, Werner recanted in a poem Weihe der 
Inkraft (1813). His powerful one-act tragedy, Der vierund- 
vanzigste Februar (1815, but performed 1810), was the first 
f tbe so-called “ fate tragedies.” Attila (1808), Wanda (1810) 
nd Die Mutter der Makkabaer (1820) show a falling-off in 
Berner’s powers. 

Z. Werner’s Theater was first collected (without the author’s 
msent) in 6 vols.‘(1816-1818); Ausgewahlte Schnflen (15 vols., 
840-1841), with a biography by K. J. Schiitz. See also J. E. 
iitzig, Lebensabriss F. L. Z. Werners (1823); H. Duntzer, Z-wei 
(Xelmie (1873); J. Minor, Die Schicksfl*'™™^ Vl,,„ Fr„„M- 
n (1883) and the same author’s v< 
rschner’s Deutsche Nationalliter 
. r , ...berg, Zacharias Werner (1893). 

WERNIGERODE, a town of Germany, in the province 
’russian Saxony, 13 m. by rail S.W. of Halberstadt, picturesquely 
ituated on the Holzemme, on the north -slopes of the Harz 
/fountains. Pop. (1905) 13,137. It contains several interesting 
iothic buildings, including a fine town hall with a timber fafade 
f 1498. Some of the quaint old houses which have escaped 
he numerous fires that have visited the town are elaborately 
domed with wood-carving. The gymnasium, occupying a 
nodern Gothic building, is the successor of an ancient grammar- 
chool, which existed until 1825. Brandy, cigars and dye- 
tuffs are among the- manufactures of the place. Above the 
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instance, those of Bourqu#lot and Nvnauld, De la lycanthr . 
(Paris, 1615). See also Leubuscher, 'Ober die WehrwSlfe (1850); 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 4, ii. and iii ; Hertz, Per Werwolf 
(Stuttgart, 18621; Baring Gould, The Book of Were-wolves (London, 
1865J. Also the bibliography to Lycanthrory, and Andree, Ethno- 
graphische Parallelen, 1st series, 62-80; Tylor, Primitive Culture, i.; 
P Sebillot, Traditions de la Haute-Bretagne, i. 289. 

(N. W. T.; J. F. M‘L.) 

WESEL, JOHANN ROCHRAT VON (d. 1481), German 
theologian, was bom at Oberwesel early in the 1 ;th century. He 
appears to have been one of the leaders of the humanist move¬ 
ment in Germany, and to have had some intercourse and sym¬ 
pathy with the leaders of the Hussites in Bohemia. Erfurt 
was in his day the headquarters of a humanism which was 
both devout and opposed to the realist metaphysic and the 
Thomist theology which prevailed in the universities of Cologne 
and Heidelberg. Wesel was one of the professors at Erfurt 
between 1445 and 1456, and was vice-rector in ,458. In r46o 
he was appointed preacher at Mainz, in 1462 at Worms, and 
in 1479, when an old and worn-out man, he was brought before 
the Dominican inquisitor Gerhard Eltcn of Cologne. The charges 

probably prompted by dislike of his philosophical views. They 
were chiefly based on a treatise, De miulgentns, which he had 
composed while at Erfurt twenty-five years before. He had 
also written De potestale ecclesiastica. He died under sentence of 
imprisonment for h'fe in the Augustinian convent in Mainz in 1481. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the exact theological 
position of Wesel. Ullmann claims him as a “ reformer before 
the Reformation,” but, while he mastered the formal principle 
of Protestantism, that scripture is the sole rule of faith, it is 
more than doubtful that he had that experimental view of the 
doctrines of grace which lay at the basis of Reformation theology. 
He held that Christ is men’s righteousness in so far as they are 
guided by the Holy Ghost, and the love towards God is shed 
abroad in their hearts, which clearly shows that he held the 
medieval idea that justification is an habitual grace implanted 
in men by the gracious act of God. He seems, however, to have 
protested against certain medieval ecclesiastical ideas which 
he held to be excrescences erroneously grafted on Christian 
faith and practice. He objected to the whole system of indulg¬ 
ences;^ he denied the infallibility of the church, on the ground 

he insisted that papal authority could be upheld only when the 
pope remained true to the evangel; and he held that a sharp 
distinction ought to be drawn between ecclesiastical sentences 
and punishments, and the judgments of God. 

The best account of Wesel is to be found in K. Ullmann’s Reformers 
ie Reformation. H .1 01 a./ is publi . 

Walch’s Monumenta Medn Am, vol. i., while a report oHlis trial 

fugfendarum (ed. by Browne, London, T690), and d’Argentre’s 
Collects juduiorum dc nmns erronbus (Paris, 1728). See also Otto 
Clemen's art. in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopiidie fUr prot. Theologie 
uni Kirche (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1908), xxi. 127. 

WESEL, a fortress tow'n of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Westphalia at the confluence of the Rhine and the Lippe, 
46 m. S W. of Munster and 35 m. N.W. of Duisburg. Pop.(iqo5) 
23,237 (43% Protestants), including a considerable garrison. 
There is a junction of five railway lines, and the Rhine is crossed 
by a large railway bridge and by a bridge of boats. The inner 
line of fortifications was razed in r890, and the defensive works 
now consist only of the citadel and three detached forts, one of 
which, Fort Bliicher serves as a tete-de-ponl on the left bank 
of the Rhine. Wesel contains some quaint old houses, and a town 
hall, dating from 1396, with an elaborate facade, and conlaining 
a valuable collection of old silver plate. The large Protestant 
church of St Willibrord has a choir, built 1424-4526, which is 
one of the noblest Gothic structures on the Lower Rhine, and a 
modern nave (1882-96). The Mathena church dates from 


1429-T477. The two Roman Catholic churches, the castle, 
now the commandant’s house (built in 1417), the Berliner Tor— 
Berlin gate—(built in 1722 and recently restored), the Lower- 
Rhenish museum of antiquities and the modern gymnasium 
and military hospital, are among the other chief buildings. Wesel 
carries on a considerable trade in grain, timber, colonial goods, 
tobacco, &c., facilitated by new harbour accommodation and 
wharves at the mouth of the Lippe. It has manufactures of 
wire, leaden pipes and other metal goods, cement, sugar, &c. 

Wesel, formerly known as Lippemiinde, was one of the points 
from which Charlemagne directed his operations against the 
heathen Saxons. Incorporated in 1241, it became a flourishing 
commercial town, and though repeatedly subject to the counts 
of Cleves, was a member of the Hanseatic League, and as late 
as r52i a free imperial city. It was occupied by the Spaniards in 
1614, by the Dutch in r62g, by the French in r672, also during 
the Seven Years’ War, and in 1805, and was ceded to Prussia in 

Ferdinand von Schill’s officers who were shot here on the 16th 
of September r8o9 after their unsuccessful attempt at Stralsund. 
Wesel is occasionally spoken of as Unterwesel, to distinguish 
it from Oberwesel, a small town on the Rhine, above 
St Goar. 

See Gantesweiler, Chronik der Sladl Wesel (Wesel, 1881), and 
Reinhold, Verfassungsgeschichte Wesels (Breslau. 1888). 

WESER (O. Ger. Visuracha, Wisura, Lat. Vimrgis), one 
of the chief rivers of Germany, formed by the union of the 
Werra and the Fulda at Miinden, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, flowing generally north and entering the North Sea 
below Bremerhaven, between Jade Bay and the estuary of the 
Elbe. The mouth is 170 m. from Miinden, but the winding 
course of the river is 270 m. long; if the measurement be made 
from the source of the Werra, in the Thuringer Wald, the total 
length of the stream is 440 m. At Miinden the river surface is 
3S0 ft. above sea-level; the most rapid fall in its course is be¬ 
tween Karlshafcn and Minden in Westphalia. Nearlv the entire 

Brunswick and Lippe, and after flowing through Bremen expands 
into an estuary separating the duchy of Oldenburg from the 
Prussian province of Hanover. Between Miinden and Minden 
its course lies through a picturesque valley flanked by irregular 
and disjointed ranges of hills (Reinhardsw'ald, Sollinger Wald, 
Wcser Hills, &c.); but after it emerges from these mountains 
by the narrow pass called the “ Porta Westfalica,” near 
Minden, its banks become flat and uninteresting. The breadth 
of the river varies from no yds. at Miinden to 220 yds. at 
Minden, 250 yds. at Bremen, 1 j m. at Elsflcth and 7 j m. at its 
entrance into the sea. 

is sometimes interrupted bv drought. Until 1894 the fairway up to 
Bremen had a minimum depth ot little over 8 ft.; thereafter inl¬ 
and the importance of Bremen as a port was greatly enhanced. 
Boats of 350 tons can ascend generally as far as Miinden. A system 

at M C erkeS) < ' t connects t ^the esmaryd^ the^Veser whl tihat* ofthe 
Elbe; a canal between the Hunte and the Leda gives connexion 
with the Ems. On the upper W«n (above Bremen) the navigation, 
which is interrupted by occasional rapids, is assisted by locks and 
weirs. The principal tributaries on the right are the Aller, Wiimme, 
Drcpte, Lune and Geeste, and on the left the Diemel, Nethe, Emmer, 
Werra, Aue and Hunte. The Werra and Fulda are both navigable 
when they unite to form the Weser, the Fulda being canalized 
between Cassel and the town of Fulda for a distance of 173 m.; the 
Aller, Wumme, Geeste and Hunte are also navigable. Below the 
junction of the Hunte the Weser, hitherto a single stream, is divided 
into several channels by islands. The Weser drains a basin estimated 

The* navigation of the Weser was long hampered by the various 
1 . ? - 1! - 1 . - trough 
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^demSerierJIamellRfnSfnlv'Ltho^'MfndenfstSzen^Nnburg! 

Vegesack, Elsflrth, Brake, Geestemimde and Bremerhaven. The 
WeMphafk: thechief town^aJ^^nabruck! * ^ ™ mg ° m ° 

WESLEY (FAMILY). The Wesley family sprang from Welswe, 
near Wells in Somerset. Their pedigree has been traced back 
to Guv, whom Athelstan made a thane about 938. One branch 
of the family settled in Ireland. Sir Herbert Westley of West- 
leigh, Devon, married Elizabeth Wellesley of Dangan in Ireland. 
Their third son, Bartholomew, studied both medicine and theo¬ 
logy at Oxford, and, in 1619, married the daughter of Sir Henry 
Colley of Kildare. In 1660 he held the rectories of Catherston 
and Charmouth in Dorset valued at £35, 10s. per annum. He 
was ejected in 1662 and gained his living as a doctor. He was 
buried at Lyme Regis on February 15th, 1670. 

His son, John Westley, grandfather of the founder of 
Methodism, was bom in r6 3 6 and studied at New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, where he became proficient in Oriental languages and 
won the special regard of John Owen, then vice-chancellor. 
Cromwell’s Triers approved him as minister of Winterborn- 
WhitLhurch, Dorset, in X658. The following year he married 
the daughter of John White, the patriarch of Dorchester. In 
1661 he was committed to prison for refusing to use the Book 
of Common Prayer. His candour and zeal made a deep im¬ 
pression on Gilbert Ironside the elder, Bishop of Bristol, with 

a Nonconformist pastor at Poole. He died in rfiyS; his widow 
survived him for 32 years. One of his sons, Matthew, became 
a surgeon in London, where he died in 1737. 

Another son, Samuel, was trained in London for the Noncon- 


Wesley of Ireland wished to adopt his young kinsman, but 
this offer was declined and the estates were left to Richard 
Colley on condition that he assumed the name Wesley. The 
duke of Wellington was Colley’s grandson, and appears in the 
Army List for r8oo as the Hon. Arthur Wesley. Charles Wesley 
was elected to Christ Church in r726. John had become fellow 
of Lincoln the previous March. Charles lost his first twelve 
months at Oxford in “ diversions,” but whilst John was acting 

He persuaded two or three other students to go with him to the 
weekly sacrament. This led a young gentleman of Christ Church 
to exclaim: “ Here is a new set of Methodists sprung up.” 
The name quickly spread through the university and Oxford 
Methodism began its course. In r735 Charles Wesley was 
ordained and went with his brother to Georgia as secretary to 
Colonel, afterwards General, Oglethorpe, the Governor. The 
work proved uncongenial, and after enduring many hardships 
his health failed and he left Frederica for England on July the 
26th, r736. He hoped to return, but in February r73S John 
Wesley came home, and Charles found that his state of health 
made it necessary to resign his secretaryship. After his evan¬ 
gelical conversion on Whit Sunday (May 21st, 1738), he became 
the poet of the Evangelical Revival. lie wrote about 6500 
hymns. They vary greatly in merit, but Canon Overton held 
him, taking quantity and quality into consideration, to be 
Hbtpie great hymn-w'riter of all ages.” Their early volumes of 
poetry bear the names of both brothers, but it is generally 
assumed that the original hymns were by Charles and the 
translations by John Wesley. Poetry was like another sense 
to Charles, and he was busy writing verse from his conversion 
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a legal constitution. He named one hundred preachers who after 

societies. In October 17G8, a Methodist chapel was opened in New 
York. At the conference of 1769 two preachers, Richard Boardman 
and Joseph Pilmoor, volunteered to go out to take charge of the 
work. In 1771, Francis Asbury ; the Wesley of America, crossed the 
AtipySc. Methodism grew rapidly, and it became essential to pro¬ 
vide its people with the sacraments. In September 1784 Wesley 
ordained his clerical helper. Dr Coke, superintendent (or bishop), and 
instructed him to ordain Asbury as his colleague. Richard Whatcoat 
and Thoiiias Vasey were ordained by Wesley, Coke and Creighton 

conclusion in 1740 that bishops and presbyters were essentially of 
one order (see Methodism, sect. “ United States ”). 

He told his brother in 1785: “I firmly believe that I am a 
scriptural iiria kotos as much as any man in England or in Europe; 
for the uninterrupted succession I know to be a fable, which no 
man ever did or can prove.” Other ordinations for the admini¬ 
stration of the sacraments in Scotland, the colonies and England 
followed. The ini crests of his work stood first with Wesley. 


by no means ignorant of this. “ I know this is the peculiar talent 
which God has given me.” Wesley’s special power lay in his 
quickness to avail himself of circumstances and of the suggestions 
made by those about him. The class-meeting, the love-feast, 
the watch-night, tile covenant service, leaders, stewards, lay 
preachers, all were the fruit of this readiness to avail himself 
of suggestions made by men or events. Wesley skilfully wove 
these into his system, and kept the whole machinery moving 
harmoniously. He inspired his preachers and his people with 
his own spirit and made everything subordinate to his over¬ 
mastering purpose, the spread of scriptural holiness throughout 
the land. 

In 1751 Wesley married Mary Vazeille, a widow, but the union 
was unfortunate and she finally left him. John Fletcher, the 
vicar of Madeley, to whom Wesley had turned as a possible 
successor, died in 1785. He had gone to Wesley’s help at West 
Street after his ordination at Whitehall in 1757 and had been one 
of his chief allies ever since. He was beloved by all the preachers, 
and his Checks to Anhnomiamsm show that he was a courteous 
controversialist. Charles Wesley died three years after Fletcher. 
During the last three years of his life ^John Wesley reaped the 

people hailed every appearance among them with delight, and 
his visits to various parts of the country were public holidays. 
His interest in everything about him continued unabated. He 
had a wealth of happy stories which made him the most delightful 
of companions in the homes of his people. Robert Southey never 
forgot how Wesley kissed his little sister and put his hand on his 
head and blessed him. Alexander Knox says, “ So fine an old 
man I never saw! The happiness of his mind beamed forth in 
his countenance. Every look showed how fully he enjoyed 
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Vras one of the Children of the Chapel Royal from 1819, held 
various unimportant posts as organist from the age of fifteen, 
and in 1832 was appointed to Hereford Cathedral. His career 
as a composer hegan with his splendid anthem, “ The Wilderness,” 
which was prohahly written for the opening of the Hereford organ 
in that year. In 1834 it fell to him to conduct the Festival of the 
Three Choirs, and in the following year he resigned Hereford 
for Exeter Cathedral; and during the next six years his name 
hecame gradually more and more widely known. In 1842 
Dr Hook, afterwards dean of Chichester, offered him a large 
salary to hecome organist of Leeds parish church, and at Leeds 
much of his finest work as a composer was done. In 1849 he 
quitted this post for Winchester, in order to secure educational 
advantages for his sons. He was at Winchester until 1865, 
when he offered himself as a candidate for Gloucester Cathedral, 
the last of his many posts. He again conducted the Three Choirs 
Festivals of 1865, 1868, 1871 and 1874. A civil list pension of 

on the 19th of April 1876, and was buried at Exeter. 



WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH, one of the chief branches 
of Methodism ( q.v .). On the day of John Wesley’s death the 
preachers in London sent a hrief note to those stationed in the 
country; “ Dear Brother, The melancholy period we have so 
long dreaded is now arrived. Our aged and honoured Father, 
Mr Wesley, is 110 more! He was taken to Paradise this morning, 
in a glorious manner, after a sickness of five days. . We have 

what respects out future Oeconomy. This injunction he laid 
upon us, and all our Brethren on his death-bed, That we each 
continue in our respective Station till the time appointed for the 
next Conference at Manchester. We have, therefore, no doubt 
hut you will, with us, readily comply with his Dying Request. 

Conference held at Bristol when he was supposed to be near 
death there, and confirmed in succeeding Conferences.” 

In 1790 there were 294 preachers and 71,668 members in 

States. The 6th of Aprd was kept as a day of fasting and 
prayer, and the 1st of July was thus set apart in order to seek 
divine guidance for the approaching conference. The crisis 
was serious. The large proportion of Wesley’s members had heen 
gathered hy the labours of himself and his helpers. They had 
heen taught to ohserve the sacraments and naturally desired 
that provision should he made for their administration in their 
own chapels. Some felt that they could not go to the Lord’s 
Tahle where the clergyman was a worldly man; others went, 
hut with much fear and doubt. The Church party was in¬ 
fluential and resolute to maintain close relations with' the 
Church of England. Their ohject was to prevent Methodism 
hecoming independent. There was also a small hut determined 
party that leaned to dissent. The struggle between these con¬ 
flicting tendencies soon hegan. On the 30th of March 1791 
nine preachers sent out the famous Halifax circular making 
suggestions as to the choice of president and other matters that 
must come before the conference. The first signature to this 
circular was that of William Thompson who was afterwards 
elected as the first president. On the 4th of May eighteen lay¬ 
men met at Hull and expressed their conviction that the useful¬ 


ness of Methodism would he promoted hy its continued con¬ 
nexion wilh the Church of England. They would not consent to 
the administration of the sacraments hy the preachers in Hull, 

in church. A trenchant reply to this circular was prepared by 
Alexander Kilham (q.v.), one of the younger Methodist preachers. 

The conference met in Manchester on the 26th of July 1791. 
A letter from Wesley (dated Chester, April 7, 1785) was read, 
beseeching the members of the Legal Conference not to use their 
powers for selfish ends hut to he absolutely impartial in si ation- 
ing the preachers, selecting hoys for education at Kingswood 
School, and disposing of connexional funds. The conference 
at once resolved that all privileges conferred by Wesley’s Poll 
Deed should be accorded to every preacher in full connexion. 
To supply the lack of Wesley’s supervision the circuits were 
now grouped together in districts. At first the preachers of 
the district elected their own chairman, but they were after¬ 
wards appointed by the conference. Regulations as to its 
husincss were issued in 1812. As to the sacraments and the 
relations of Methodism to the Church of England the decision 
was: “ We engage to follow strictly the plau which Mr Wesley 
left us.” This was amhiguous and was interpreted variously. 
Some held that it forhade the administration of the sacraments 
except where they were already permitted; others maintained 
that it left Methodism free to follow the leadings of Providence 
as Wesley had always done. During the year the difficulties 
of the situation became more apparent. Wesley had given 
the sacrament to the societies when he visited them and this 
privilege was greatly missed. The conference of 1792 was so 
much perplexed that it resorted to the casting of lots. The 
decision was thus reached that the sacraments should not be 
administered that year. This was really shelving the question, 
hut it gave time for opinion to ripen, and in 1793 it was resolved 
hy a large majority that “ the societies should have the privilege 
of the Lord’s Supper where they unanimously desired it.” In 
1794, this privilege was definitely granted to ninety-1 hree 
societies. The feeling in Bristol was very strong. The trustees 
of Broadmead, who were opposed to the administration of the 
sacrament hy the preachers, forbade Henry Moore to occupy 
that pulpit. Nearly the whole society thereupon withdrew 
to Portland Chapel. The conference of 1795 had to deal with 
this controversy. It prepared a “ Plan of Pacification ” which 
was approved by the conference and by an assembly of trustees, 

the burial of the dead and service in church hours were not to 
be conducted hy the preachers unless a majority of the trustees, 
stewards and leaders of any chapel approved, and assured the 
conference that no separation was likely to ensue. The consent 
of conference had to he given before any change was made. 

In 1796, Alexander Kilham, who refused to abstain from 

craft, was expelled from their ranks and the New Connexion 
was formed with 5000 memhers (see Methodist New Con¬ 
nexion). The conference of 1797 set itself to remove any 
ground for distrust among the societies and to enlist their 
hearty support in all branches of the work. Annual accounts 
were to be published of various funds. The Circuit Quarterly 
Meeting had to approve the arrangements for the support of 
the preachers. The preachers had long heen accustomed to 
consult the leader’s meetings of their societies, but it was now 
clearly decided that stewards and leaders should be appointed 
in connexion with the leaders’ meeting, and certain rights were 
granted to that meeting as to the admission and expulsion of 
members. Local preachers had to he accepted by the local 
preachers’ meeting, and the powers of truslees of chapels were 
considerably extended. The coustil ution of Methodism thus 
practically took the shape which it retained till the admission 
of lay representatives to conference in 1878. No period in the 
history of Methodism was more critical than this, and in none 
was the prudence and good sense of its leaders more conspicuous. 
Advance was quietly made along the lines now laid down. The 
preachers had agreed in 1793 that all distinction hetween those 
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Meanwhile, Methodism was growing into a great missionary 
church. Its work in the West Indies was firmly established 
in Wesley’s lifetime. In 1786 eleven hundred negroes were 
members of the society in Antigua. The burden of superin¬ 
tending these missions and providing funds for their support 
rested on Dr Coke, who took his place as the missionary bishop 
of Methodism. In 1813 he prevailed on the conference to 
sanction a mission to Ceylon. He sailed with six missionaries 
on the 30th of December, but died in the following May in the 
Indian Ocean. To meet these new responsibilities a branch 
Missionary Society had been formed in Leeds in October 1813, 

The Centenary of the Missionary Society falls in 1913, but 
Methodist Missions really date from 1786 when Dr Coke landed 
at Antigua. The area of operations gradually extended. 
Missions were begun in Madras, at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
Australia, and on the west coast of Africa. Two missionaries 
were sent to the Friendly Islands in 1826, and in 1835 a mission 
was undertaken among the cannibals of Fiji, which spread and 
deepened till the whole group of islands was transformed. The 
work in China began in 1851; the Burma mission was estab¬ 
lished in 1887. The rapid progress of the Transvaal and Swazi¬ 
land missions has been almost embarrassing. The Missionary 
Jubilee in 1863-1868 yielded £179,000 for the work abroad. 
As the growth of the missions permitted conferences have been 

in 1834, France in 1852, Australia in 1855, South Africa in 1882. 
The missionary revival which marked the Nottingham Con¬ 
ference of 1906 quickened the interest at home and abroad 
and the Foreign Field (monthly) is prominent among missionary 
periodicals. The Women’s Auxiliary, founded in 1858, kept 
its jubilee in 1908. It supports schools and medical missions, 
homes and orphanages. In 1828 the erection of an organ in 
Brunswick Chapel, Leeds, led to a violent agitation and a small 
body of “ Protestant Methodists ” was formed. A more formid¬ 
able division was led by Dr Warren, a preacher of ability and 
influence, who was disappointed because no plaee was found 
for him in the newly-formed Theological Institution. He tried 

being suspended from his office as superintendent by a special 
district meeting, appealed to the law courts, which sustained 
the action of the district meeting. He was expelled from the 
conference and joined the Wesleyan Methodist Association in 
1836, but shortly afterwards became a clergyman in Manchester. 
In his first conference in 1744 Wesley asked, “ Can we have a 
seminary for labourers?” The answer was: “If God spare 
us to another Conference.” Next year the subject was broached 
with the reply: “ Not till God give us a proper tutor.” The 
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WESSEL, JOHAN 1 (c. 1420-1489), Dutch theologian, was 
bom at Groningen. He was educated at the famous school at 
Deventer, which was under the supervision of the Brothers of 
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arranged, « 


it is not possible to single out ; 
system. The authority of the Bib 
isary, not by the priest but by tl 
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2 divinity pro 
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&c. (1831); K. Ullmann, Reformers before the Reformation (the 
second volume of the German edition is a second and enlarged 
edition of a previous work entitled Johann Wessel, ein Vorganger 
Luthers (1834); J Friedrich, Johann Wessel, ein Bild aus der 
Kirchengeschichte dcs ijten Jahrhundcrts (1862); A. Ritschl, History 
of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation (Edinburgh, 
1872); J. J. Doedes, " Hist.-litterarisches zur Biographie J. Wessels ” 
in Theol. Studien und Kntiken (1870). 

WESSELENYI, MIKLOS, Baron (1796-1850), Hungarian 
statesman, son of Baron Miklos Wesselenyi and Ilona Cserei, 
was born at Zsibo, and was educated at his father’s castle by 
Mozes Pataky in the most liberal and patriotic direction. In 
1823 he permanently entered public life and made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Count Stephen Szechenyi whose companion he 
was on a long educative foreign tour, on his return from which 
he became one of the leaders of the liberal movement in the 
Upper House. In 1833 appeared his Balileletck (Prejudices), 
which was for long a prohibited book. He was the foremost 
leader or the Opposition at the diet of 1834, and his freely 
expressed opinions on land-redemption, together with his 
efforts to give greater publicity to the debates of the diet by 
printing them, involved him in two expensive crown prosecu¬ 
tions. He was imprisoned at Grafenberg, whither he had gone 
to be cured of an eye trouble, and two years later became quite 
blind. Subsequently he did much for agriculture, children’s 
homes and the introduction and extension of the silk industry 
in Hungary. The events of 1848 brought him home from a 
long residence abroad, but he was no longer the man he had been, 
and soon withdrew again to Grafenberg. He died on the 21st 
of April 1850, on his way back to Hungary. 

See Ferenrz Szilagyi, Life and Career of Baron Nicholas Wesselenyi 
the Younger (Hung. Budapest, 1876). (R. N. B.) 

WESSEX, one of the kingdoms of Anglo-Saxon Britain. The 
story of its origin is given in the Saxon Chronicle. According to 
this the kingdom was founded by two princes, Cerdic, and Cynric 
his son, who landed in 494 or 495 and were followed by other 
settlers in 501 and 514. After several successful battles against 
the Welsh they became kings in 519. Very few of the localities 
connected with the story of these princes have been identified 
with certainty, but such identifications as there are point t J ' 
southern part of Hampshire. In 530 Ccrdic and Cynric ar 
to have conquered the Isle of Wight, which they gave to t- 
their relatives, Stuf and Wihtgar. Cerdic died in 534- Cynric 
defeated the Britons at Salisbury in 552 and again in conjunctio 
with his son Ceawlin at Beranburh, probably Barbury Hill, i 
556. At his death in 560 he was succeeded by Ceawlin, who 
mentioned by Bede as the second of the English kings to hold a 
imperium in Britain. With him we enter upon a period n( 
perhaps of history, but at least of more or less reliable traditioi 
How far the earlier part of the story deserves credence has been 
and still is much debated. At all events no value can be attached 
to the dates given in the Chronicle. The preface to this work 
places Cerdic’s assumption of the sovereignty six years 
his landing, that is, in the year 500, and assigns him a reign of 
sixteen years, which makes his death fall eighteen years before 
534, the date recorded in the annals. Again, while the annals 
record Ceawlin’s accession iu 560 and his expulsion in 59: ” 
preface with other early authorities assigns him a reign of 
seventeen years. Further a number of genealogies, both in the 
Chronicle and elsewhere, represent Cynric as grandson of Cerdi 
and son of a certain Creoda. Suspicion likewise al taches to th 
name Cerdic, which seems to be Welsh, while we learn froi 
Bede that the Isle of Wight, together with part at least of the 
Hampshire coast, was colonized by Jutes, who apparently had 
kingdom distinct from that of Wessex. For these reasons th 
story of the foundation of Wessex, though it appears to posses 


considerable antiquity, must be regarded as open to grave 
suspicion. It is worthy of note that the dynasty claimed to 
be of the same origin as the royal house of Bernicia and that two 
of Cerdic’s ancestors, Freawine and Wig, figure in the story of 
Wermund, king of Angel. 

Whatever may be the truth about the origin of the kingdom, 
and it is by uo means impossible that the invasion really proceeded 
from a different quarter, we need not doubt that its dimensions 
were largely increased under Ceawlin. In his reign the Chronicle 

called Bedcanford in 571, by which Aylesbury and the upper 
part of the Thames valley fell into the hands of the West Saxons, 
and another at Deorham in 577, which led to the capture of 
Cirencester, Bath and Gloucester. Ceawlin is also said to have 
defeated Aithelberht at a place called Wibbandun (possibly 
Wimbledon) in 568. In 592 he was expelled and died in the 
following year. Of his successors Ceol and Ceolwulf we know 
little though the latter is said to have been engaged in constant 
warfare. Ceolwulf was succeeded in 611 by Cynegils, whose 
son Cwichelm provoked a Northumbrian invasion by the 
attempted murder of Edwin in 626. These kings are also said to 
have come into collision with the Mercian king Penda, and it is 
possible that the province of the Hwicce (q.v.) was lost in their 
time. After the accession of Oswald, who married Cynegils’s 
daughter, to the throne of Northumbria, both Cynegils and 
Cwichelm were baptized. Cynegils was succeeded in 642 by his 
son Cenwalh, who married and subsequently divorced Penda’s 
sister and was on that account expelled by that king. After his 
return he gained a victory over the Welsh near Pen-Selwood,by 
which a large part of Somerset came into his hands. In 661 he 
was again attacked by the Mercians under Wulfhere. At his 
death, probably in 673, the throne is said to have been held for a 
year by his widow Sexburh, who was succeeded by Aescwine, 
674-676, and Cenlwine, 676-685. According to Bede, however, 
the kingdom was in a state of disunion from the death of Cenwalh 
to the accession of Ceadwalla in 685, who greatly increased its 
prestige and conquered the Isle of Wight, the inhabitants of 
which he treated with great barbarity. After a brief reign Cead¬ 
walla went to Rome, where he was baptized, and died shortly 
afterwards, leaving the kingdom to lne. By the end of the 7th 
century a considerable part at least of Devonshire as well as 
the whole of Somerset and Dorset seems to have come into the 
hands of the West Saxons. On the resignation of lne, in 726, 
the throne was obtained by cEthclhcard, apparently his brother- 
in-law, who had to submit to the Mercian king zEthelbald, by 
whom he seems to have been attacked in 733. Cuthred, who 
succeeded in 740, at first acted in concert with ZEthelbald, but 
revolted in 752. At his death in 756 Sigeberht succeeded. The 
latter, however, on account of his misgovernment was deserted by 
most of the leading nobles, and with the exception of Hampshire 
the whole kingdom came into the hands cf Cynewulf. Sigeberht, 
after putting to death the last of the princes who remained 
faithful to him, was driven into exile and subsequently murdered; 
but vengeance was afterwards taken on Cynewulf by his brother 
Cyneheard. Cynewulf was succeeded in 786 by Berhtric, who 
married Eadburg, daughter of the Mercian king Offa. Her 
violent and murderous conduct led to the king’s death in 802; 
and, it is said, caused the title of queen to be denied to the wives 
of later kings. Berhtric was succeeded by Ecgberht (q.v.), the 
chief event of whose reign was the overthrow of the Mercian 
king Beornwulf in 825, which led to the establishment of West 
Saxon supremacy and to the annexation by Wessex of Sussex, 
Surrey, Kent and Essex. 

Afthelwulf (q.v.), son of Ecgberht, succeeded to the throne of 
Wessex at his father’s death in 839, while the eastern provinces 
went to his son or brother Afthelstan. A similar division took 
place on ASthclwulf’s death between his two sons ZEthelbald 
and /Ethelberht, but on the death of the former in 858 ZEthel- 
herht united the whole in his own hands, his younger brothers 
-Ethelred and Alfred renouncing their claims. zEtlielberht was 
succeeded in 865 by /F.tlielred, and the latter by Alfred in 871. 
This was the period of the great Danish invasion which culminated 
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)mission of Guthram in 878. Shortly afterwards the 
>f the Mercians came to an end and their leading earl 
accepted Alfred’s overlordship. By 886 Alfred’s 
was admitted in all the provinces of England which 
under Danish rule. From ihis time onwards the 
Wessex is the history of England. 
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WEST, BENJAMIN (1738-1820), English historical and 
portrait-painler, was born on the 10th of October 1738, at 
Springfield, Pennsylvania, of an old Quaker family from 
Buckinghamshire. When a boy of seven he began to show 

was sitting by the cradle of his sister’s child, watching its sleep, 
when the infant happened to smile in its dreams, and, struck 
with its beauty, young Benjamin got some paper, and drew ils 
portrait. The career tbus begun was prosecuted amid many 
difficulties; but his perseverance overcame every obstacle, and 
at the age of eighteen he settled in Philadelphia as a portrait- 
painter. After two years he removed to New York, where 
he practised his profession with considerable success. In 1760, 
through the assistance of some friends, he was enabled to com¬ 
plete his artistic education by a visit to Italy, where he remained 
nearly three years. Here he acquired reputation, and was elected 
a member of the principal academies of Italy. On the expiry 

His succL\vai not long doubtful. George III. U^him^nder 
bis special patronage; and commissions flowed in upon him 
from all quarters. In 1768 he was one of the four artists who 
submitted to the king the plan for a royal academy, of which 
he was one of the earliest members; and in 1772 he was appointed 
historical painter to the king. He devoted his attention mainly 
to the painting of large pictures on historical and religious 
subjects, conceived, as he believed, in the style of the old masters, 
and executed with great care and much taste. So high did he 
stand in public favour that on the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in 1792, he was elected his successor as president of the Royal 
Academy, an office which he held for twenty-eight years. In 
1802 he took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
peace of Amiens to visit Paris, and inspect the magnificent 
collection of the masterpieces of art, pillaged from the gallery 
of almost every capital in Europe, which then adorned the 
Louvre On his return to London he devoted himself anew 
to the labours of his profession, which were, however, somewhat 
broken in upon by quarrels with some of the members of the 
Royal Academy. In 1804 he resigned his office, but an all but 
unanimous request that he should return to the chair induced him 
to recall his resignation. Time did not at all weaken the energy 
with which he laboured at his easel. When sixty-five he painted 
one of his largest works, “ Cbrist healing the Sick.” This was 
originally designed to be presented to the Quakers in Philadelphia, 
to assist in erecting a hospital. On its completion it was exhibited 
in London to immense crowds, and was purchased by the British 
Institution for 3000 guineas, West sending a replica to Phila¬ 
delphia. His subsequent works were nearly all on the same 
grand scale as the picture which had been so successful, but 


they did not meet with very ready sale. He died in London on 
the nth of March 1820, and was buried in St Paul’s. 



(N.Y.,1868). ' 

WEST, NICHOLAS (1461-1533), English bishop and diplo¬ 
matist, was born at Putney, and educated at Eton and at King’s 
College, Cambridge, oi which he became a fellow in 1483. He was 
soon ordained and appointed rector of Egglescliffe, Durham, 
receiving a little later two other livings and becoming chaplain 
to King Henry VII. In 1509 Henry VIII. appointed him dean 
of St George’s chapel, Windsor, and in 1515 he w r as elected 
bishop of Ely. West’s long and successful career as a diplo¬ 
matist began in 1502 through his friendship with Richard Fox, 
bishop of Durham. In the interests of Henry VII. be visited 
the German king Maximilian I. and George, duke of Saxony; 
in 1506 he negotiated an important commercial treaty with 
Flanders, and he attempted to arrange marriages between the 
king’s daughter Mary and the future emperor Charles V., and 
between the king himself and Charles’s sister Margaret. By 
Henry VIII. West was sent many times to Scotland and to 
France. Occupied mainly during the years 1513 and 1514 with 
journeys to and from Scotland, he visited Louis XII. of France 
in the autumn of 1514 and his successor Francis I. in 1515. 
In 1515 also he arranged a defensive treaty between England 
and France, and be was principally responsible for treaties 
concluded between the two countries in 1518 and 1525, and at 
other times. He was trusted and employed on personal matters 
by Cardinal Wolsey. He died on the 28th of April 1533. The 
bishop built two beautiful chapels, one in Putney church and 
the other in Ely cathedral, w'here he is buried. 

WESTALL, RICHARD (1765-1836), English subject painter, 
was bom in Hertford in 1765, of a Norwich family. In 1779 
he w'ent to London, and was apprenticed to an engraver on silver, 
and in 1785 he began to study in the schools of the Royal 
Academy. He painted “ Esau seeking Jacob’s Blessing,” 
“ Mary Queen of Scots going to Execution ” and other historical 
subjects in water-colour, and some good portraits in the same 
medium, but he is mainly known as a book-illustrator. He 
produced five subjects for the Shakespeare Gallery, illustrated 
an edition of Milton, executed a very popular series of illustra¬ 
tions to the Bible and the prayer-book, and designed plates for 
numerous other works. In 1808 he published a poem, A Day 
in Spring, illustrated by his own pencil. His designs are rather 
tame, mannered and effeminate. He became an associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1792, and a full member in 1794; and 
during his later years he was a pensioner of the Academy. 
He died on the 4th of December 1836. His brother, William 
Westall, A.R.A. (1781-1850), landscape painter, is mainly known 
by his illustrations to works of travel. 

WESTBORO, a township of Worcester county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., about 12 m. E. of Worcester. Pop. (1890) 5195; (1900) 
3400 (1127 being foreign-bom); (1905, state census) 5378; (1910) 
5446. Westboro is served by the Boston & Albany railway and 
by inteiurban electric lines. Area, about 22 sq. m. It has a 
public library, which has belonged to the township since 1857; 
and here are the Lyman School for Boys, a state industrial 
institution (opened in 1886 and succeeding a state reform school 
opened in 1846), and the Westboro Insane Hospital (homoeopathic, 
1884), which is under the general supervision of the State Board 
of Insanity. There are manufactures of boots and shoes, straw 
and leather goods, carpets, &c. Westboro was the birthplace 
of Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin. The first settlement 
here tvas made about 1659 in a part of Marlboro called Chauncy 
(because of a grant of 500 acres here to Charles Chauncy, president 
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of Harvard College, made in 1659 and revoked in 1660 by the 
General Court of Massachusetts). In 1717 this part of Marlboro, 
with other lands, was erected into the township of Westboro, 
to which parts of Sutton (1728), Shrewsbury (1762 and 1793) 
and Upton (1763) were subsequently annexed, and from which 
Nortbboro was separated in 1766. 

WEST BROMWICH, a market town and municipal, county 
and parliamentary borough of Staffordshire, England, 6 m. N.W. 
of Birmingham, on the northern line of the Great Western 
railway. Pop. (1891) 59,538, (1901) 65,175. The appearance 
of the town, like its growth as an industrial centre of the Black 
Country, is modern. It is, however, of ancient origin; thus the 
church of All Saints, formerly St Clement, was given by Henry I. 
to the convent of Worcester, from which it passed to the priors 
of Sandwell, who rebuilt it in the Decorated period, the present 
structure (1872) following their plan. The chief public buildings 
are the town hall (1875), the Institute (1886), providing instruc¬ 
tion in science and art, under the corporation since 1894, the 
free library (1874) and law-courts (1891). The picturesque 

art gallery in 1898. Among schools is one for pauper children 
in which engineering, baking, spade-husbandry, &c., are taught. 
Sandwell Hall, formerly a seat of the earls of Dartmouth, con¬ 
tains a school for daughters of clergymen, &c. The house, 
standing in pleasant wooded grounds, is on the site of the Bene¬ 
dictine priory of Sandwell, founded in the time of Henry II. 
There are charities founded by the families of Stanley and 
Whonvood (1613 and 1614). Dartmouth Park is a recreation 
ground of about 60 acres; others are Farley, Kenwick and Hill 
Top Park. Numerous mines work the extensive coalfields, 
which include a thirty-foot seam. There are large iron and brass 
foundries and smelting furnaces, and malting and brickmaking 
are carried on. The parliamentary borough returns one member. 
The town is governed by a mayor 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. 

WESTBROOK, a city of Cumberland county, Maine, U.S.A., 
on the Presumpscot river, 5 m. N.W. of Portland. Pop. (1890) 
6632, (1900) 7283 (1673 foreign-born), (1910) 828r. It is 
served by the Maine Central and the Boston & Maine railways. 
In Westbrook are the Walker Memorial Library (1894) and the 
Warren Library (1879). The river provides water-power, and 
among the manufactures are paper, silks, cotton goods, &c. In 
1814 Westbrook was separated from Falmouth and incorporated 
as a township under the name of Stroudwater, and in 1815 the 
present name was adopted in honour of Colonel Thomas West¬ 
brook, who had distinguished himself in wars with the Indians. 

township. A city charter was granted to Westbrook in 1889 
and adopted in 1891. 

WESTBURY, RICHARD BETHELL, 1ST Baeon (1800-1873), 
lord chancellor of Great Britain, was the son of Dr Richard 
Bethel], and was bom at Bradford, Wilts. Taking a high degree 
at Oxford in 1818, he was elected a fellow of Wadham College. 
In 1823 he was called to the bar at the Middle Temple. On 
attaining the dignity of queen’s counsel in 1840 he rapidly took 
the foremost place at the Chancery bar and was appointed vice- 
chancellor of the county palatine of Lancaster in 1851. His most 
important public service was the reform of the then existing mode 
of legal education, a reform which ensured that students before 
call to the bar should have at least some acquaintance with the 
elements of the subject which they were to profess. In 1851 he 
obtained a seat in the House of Commons, where he continued to 
sit, first as member for Aylesbury, then as member for Wolver¬ 
hampton, until he was raised to the peerage. Attaching himself 
to the liberals, he became solicitor-general in 1852 and attorney- 
general in 1856 and again in 1859. On June 26, 1861, on the 
death of Lord Campbell, he was created lord high chancellor 
of Great Britain, with the title of Baron Westbury of Westbury, 
county Wilts. The ambition of his life was to set on foot the 
compilation of a digest of the whole law, but for various reasons 
this became impracticable. The conclusion of his tenure of the 
chancellorship was unfortunately marked by events which, 


although they did not render personal corruption imputable to 
him, made it evident that he bad acted with some laxity and 
want of caution. Owing to the reception by parliament of 

of certain appointments in the Leeds Bankruptcy Court, as well 
as the granting a pension to a Mr Leonard Edmunds, a clerk 
in the patent office, and a clerk of tbe parliaments, the lord 
chancellor felt it incumbent upon him to resign his office, which 
he accordingly did on the 5th of July 1865, and was succeeded 
by Lord Cranwortb. After his resignation he continued to take 
part in the judicial sittings of the House of Lords and the privy 
council until his death. In 1872 he was appointed arbitrator 
under tbe European Assurance Society Act 1872, and bis judg¬ 
ments in that capacity have been collected and published by 
Mr F. S. Reilly. As a writer on law he made no mark, and few 
of his decisions take tbe highest judicial rank. Perhaps the 
best known is the judgment delivering the opinion of the judicial 
committee of the privy council in 1863 against the heretical 
character of certain extracts from the well-known publication 
Essays and Reviews. His principal legislative achievements were 
the passing of the Divorce Act 1857, and of the Land Registry 
Act 1862 (generally known as Lord Westbury’s Act), the latter 
of which in practice proved a failure. What chiefly distinguished 
Lord Westbury was the possession of a certain sarcastic humour; 
and numerous are the stories, authentic and apocryphal, of its 
exercise. In fact, he and Mr Justice Maule fill a position analo¬ 
gous to that of Sydney Smith, convenient names to whom “ good 
things ” may be attributed. Lord Westbury died on the 20th of 
July 1873, within a day of the death of Bishop Wilberforce, bis 
special antagonist in debate. 

See Life of Lord Westbury by T. A. Nash. 

WESTBURY, an urban district in the Westbury parliamentary 
division of Wiltshire, England, on the river Biss, a small tributary 
of the Lower Avon. Pop. (1901) 3305. It is 95J m. W. by S. 
of London by the Great Western railway, and lies within 3 m. 
of tbe Somerset border, sheltered on the east by the high tableland 
of Salisbury Plain. All Saints’ church is Norman and later, with 
a magnificent nave. In tbe south transept stands a monument 
to Sir James Ley, earl of Marlborough and president of the 
council in 1629; the “good earl” addressed in a sonnet by 
Milton. A chained black-letter copy of Erasmus’ “ Para¬ 
phrase of the New Testament ” is preserved in the south chapel. 

moated site said to have been a royal residence in Saxon times. 

Westbury (Weslberie, Westburi) figures in Domesday as a 
manor held by the king. Tbe manor was granted by Henry II. 
to Reginald de Pavely in 1172-1173, and from then onwards 
passed through various families until in 1810 it was purchased 
by Sir M. M. Lopez from the earl of Abingdon. A post mote was 
held for Westbury in 1361-1362, but the earliest mention of the 
town as a borough occurs in 1442-1443. The charter of incorpora¬ 
tion is lost (tradition says it was burnt), and the town possesses no 
other charter. The title of the corporation was “ Mayor and 
Burgesses of Westbury,” and it consisted of a mayor, recorder 
and 13 capital burgesses. The borough returned two members 
to parliament from 1448. In 1832 the number was reduced to 
one, and in 1885 the representation was merged in that of the 
county. In 1252 Henry III. granted to Walter de Pavely a 
yearly fair for three days from October 31, and a weekly market 
I on Friday. Henry VI. in 1460 granted three fairs yearly for 
three days from April 22, Whit Monday and September 13 
respectively, and a market on Thursdays. In 1835 the mayor’s 
fair was held at Whitsuntide, and the lord of the manor’s at 
Easter. In 1875 a yearly sheep fair took place on the first 
Tuesday in September and a pleasure fair on Easter and Whit 
Monday; in 1888 on the first Tuesday in September and on the 
24th of that month; the former still exists. In 1673 there 
was a market on Friday, in r835 a nominal one on Tuesday 
and after 1875 it ceased. During the 18th and 19th centuries 
there was a considerable trade in malt, bricks, tiles and cloth. 
The last, once the most extensive, bas now sunk into insignifi¬ 
cance, while the others exist also only on a small scale. 
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WEST CHESTER, a borough and the county-seat of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., about 20 m. W. of Philadelphia. 
Pop. (1890) 8028, (1900) 9524, of whom 566 were foreign-born 
and 1777 were negroes; (1910 ccnsu*.) 11,767. Westchester 
is served directly by the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington railways and by an interurban electric 
line to Philadelphia; electric lines connect with the Philadelphia 
& Reading at Lenape, 4 m. to the south-west, and at Coatesville, 
10 m. to the west. The borough lies about 450 ft. above sea-level 
in an undulating country. At West Chester are the West Chester 
State Normal School (1871), the Darlington Seminary (non- 
sectanan; for girls), founded in 1851 by Smedley Darlington 
(1827-1809; principal of the school in 1851-1861 and a repre¬ 
sentative in Congress in 1887-1891), the Friends’ Graded School 
and the Friends’ (Orthodox) Select School. There are fine 
botanical gardens in Marshall Square. Among the public build- 

countv hospital (1892-1893), the public library and a large 
Y.M.C.A. budding. The colonial Turk’s Head Hotel here has 
been so called since 1768 and was probably first opened in 1762. 
West Chester is in a farming country with important market- 
gardens and dairy farms; among its manufactures are dairy 
implements, foundry and machine-shop products and carriage 
and wagon materials. The factory product in 1905 was valued 
at $2,121,185. There are several large nursery farms here. 
West Chester was first settled in 1713, succeeded Chester as the 
county-seat in 1784-2786, and was incorporated as a town in 
1788 and as a borough in 1799. During the War of Independence 
the battle of Brandywine was fought about 7 m. S. of West 

Anthony Wayne, with a small force, was surprised and routed 
by the British at Paoli, about 8 m. N.E. 

WESTCOTT, BROOKE FOSS (1825-1901), English divine 
and bishop of Durham, was born on the 12th of January 1825 
in the neighbourhood of Birmingham. His father, Frederick 
Brooke Westcott, was a botanist of some distinction. Westcott 
was educated at King Edward VI. school, Birmingham, under 
James Prince Lee, where he formed his friendship with Joseph 
Barber Lightfoot (q. t>.). In 1844 Westcott obtained a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. He took Sir William Browne’s 
medal for a Greek ode in 1846 and 1847, the Members’ Prize 
for a Latin essay in 1847 as an undergraduate and in 1849 as 
a bachelor. He took his degree in January 1848, obtaining 

wrangler, Isaac Todhunter being senior. In classics he was 
senior, being bracketed with C. B. Scott, afterwards headmaster | 
of Westminster. After obtaining his degree, Westcott remained 
for four years in residence at Trinity. In 1849 he obtained 
his fellowship; and in the same year he was ordained deacon 
and priest by his old headmaster, Prince Lee, now bishop of 
Manchester. The time spent at Cambridge was devoted to most 
strenuous study. He took pupils; and among his pupils there 
were reading with him, almost at the same time, his school 
friend Lightfoot and two other men who became his attached 
and lifelong friends, E. W. Benson and F. J. A. Hort (qq.v.). The 
inspiring influence of Westcott’s intense enthusiasm left its 
mark upon these three distinguished men; they regarded him 
not only as their friend and counsellor, but as in an especial 
degree their teacher and oracle. He devoted much attention 
to philosophical, patristic and historical studies, but it soon 
became evident that he would throw his strength into New 
Testament work. In 1851 he published his Norrisian prize 
essay with the title Elements of the Gospel Harmony. 

In 1852 he became an assistant master at Harrow, and soon 
afterwards he married Miss Whithard. He prosecuted his school 

with his school duties an enormous amounl both of theological 
research and of literary activity. He worked at Harrow for 
nearly twenty years under Dr C. J. Vaughan and Dr Montagu 
Butler, but while he was always conspicuously successful in 
inspiring a few senior boys with something of his own intellectual 
and moral enthusiasm, he was never in the same measure capable 
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of maintaining discipline among large numbers. The writings 
which he produced at this period created a new epoch in the 
history of modern English theological scholarship. In 1855 
he published the first edition of his History of the New Testament 
Canon , which, frequently revised and expanded, became the 
standard English work upon the subject. In 1859 there appeared 
his Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. In i860 he expanded 
his Norrisian essay into an Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
a work remarkable for insight and minuteness of study, as well 
as for reverential treatment combined with considerable freedom 
from traditional lines. Westcott’s work for Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible, notably his articles on “ Canon,” “ Maccabees,” 
“ Vulgate,” entailed most careful and thorough preparation, 
and led to the composition of his subsequent valuable popular 
books, The Bible in the Church (1864) and a History of the English 
Bible (1869). To the same period belongs The Gospel of the 
Resurrection (1866). As a piece of consecutive reasoning upon a 
fundamental Christian doctrine it deservedly attracted great 
attention. Its width of view and its recognition of the claims 

istic ot Westcott’s mode of discussing a theological question. 
At the time when the book appeared his method of apologetic 
showed both courage and originality, but the excellence of the 
work is impaired by the difficulty of the style. 

In 2865 he took his B.D., and in 1870 his D.D. He receive}! 
in later years the honorary degrees of D.C.L. from Oxford (1881) 
and of D.D. from Edinburgh (1883). In 1868 Westcott was 
appointed examining chaplain by Bishop Connor Magee (of 
Peterborough); and in the following year he accepted a canonry 
at Peterborough, which necessitated his leaving Harrow. For 
a time he contemplated with eagerness the idea of a renovated 
cathedral life, devoted to the pursuit of learning and to the 
development of opportunities for the religious and intellectual 
benefit of the diocese. But the regius professorship of divinity 
at Cambridge fell vacant, and Lightfoot, who was then Ilulsean 
professor, declining to become a candidate himself, insisted upon 
Westcott’s standing for the post. It was due to Lightfoot’s 

was^elected to the chair on the 1st of November 1870* This was 
the turning-point of his life. He now occupied a great position 
for which he was supremely fitted, and at a juncture in the 
reform of university studies when a theologian of liberal views, 
hut universally respected for his massive learning and his devout 
and single-minded character, would enjoy a unique opportunity 
for usefulness. Supported by his friends Lightfoot and Hort, 
he threw himself into the new work with extraordinary energy. 
He deliberately sacrificed many of the social privileges of a 
university career in order that his studies might be more con¬ 
tinuous and that he might see more of the younger men. His 
lectures were generally on Biblical subjects. His Commentaries 
on St John’s Gospel (1881), on the Epistle to the Hebrews (1889) 
and the Epistles of St John (1883) resulted from his public 
lectures. One of his most valuable works, The Gospel of Life 
(1892), a study of Christian doctrine, incorporated the materials 
upon which he was engaged in a series of more private and 
esoteric lectures delivered on week-day evenings. The work 
of lecturing was an intense strain to him, but its influence was 
immense: to attend one of Westcott’s lectures—even to watch 
him lecturing—was an experience which lilted and solemnized 
many a man to whom the references to Origen or Rupert of 
Deutz were almost ludicrously unintelligible. Between the 

work for the revision of the New Testament, and, simultaneously, 
j in the preparation of a new text in conjunction with Hort. The 
years in which Westcott, Lightfoot and Hort could thus meet 
frequently and naturally for the discussion of the work in which 
they were all three so deeply engrossed formed a happy and 
privileged period in their lives. In the year 1881 there appeared 
the famous Westcott and Hort text of the New Testament, 
upon which had been expended nearly thirty years of incessant 
labour. The reforms in the regulations for degrees in divinity, 
[ the formation and first revision of the new theological tripos, 
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the inauguration of the Cambridge mission to Delhi, the institu¬ 
tion of the Church Society (for the discussion of theological 
and ecclesiastical questions by the younger men), the meetings 
for the divinity faculty, the organization of the new Divinity 
School and Library and, later, the institution cf the Cambridge 
Clergy Training School, were all, in a very real degree, the result 
of Westcott's energy and influence as regius professor. To this 
list should also be added the Oxford and Cambridge preliminary 
examination for candidates for holy orders, with which he was 
from the first most closely identified. The success of this very 
useful scheme was due chiefly to his sedulous interest and help. 

The departure of Lightfoot to the see of Durham in 1879 

ing him into still greater prominence. He was compelled to 
take the lead in matters where Lightfoot’s more practical nature 
had previously been predominant. In 1883 Westcott was elected 
to a professorial fellowship at King’s. Shortly afterwards, 
having previously resigned his canonry at Peterborough, he was 
appointed by the crown to a canonry at Westminster, and 
accepted the position of examining chaplain to Archbishop 
Benson. His little edition of the Paragraph Psalter (1879), 
arranged for the use of choirs, and his admirable lectures on the 
Apostles’ Creed, entitled Historic Faith (1883), are reminiscences 
of his vacations spent at Peterborough. He held his canonry 
aJt Westminster in conjunction with the regius professorship. 
The strain of the joint work was very heavy, and the intensity 
of the interest and study which he brought to bear upon his 
share in the labours of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, 
of which he had been appointed a member, added to his burden. 

Preaching at the Abbey gave him a valued opportunity of deal- 

of a series; and to this period belong the volumes Christus 
Cons-ummator (1886) and Social Aspects of Christianity (1887). 

In March 1890 he was nominated to the see of Durham, there 
to follow in the steps of his beloved friend Lightfoot, who had 
died in December 1889. He was consecrated on the 1st of May 
at Westminster Abbey by Archbishop Thompson (of York), 
Hort being the preacher, and enthroned at Durham cathedral 
on the 15th of May. The change of work and surroundings 
could hardly have been greater. But the sudden immersion 
in the practical administration of a northern diocese gave him 1 
new strength. He surprised the world, which had supposed | 
him to be a recluse and a mystic, by the practical interest he 
took in the mining population of Durham and in the great 
shipping and artisan industries of Sunderland and Gateshead. 
Upon one famous occasion in 1892 he succeeded in bringing to 
a peaceful solution a long and bitter strike which had divided 
the masters and men in the Durham collieries; and his success 
was due to the confidence which he inspired by the extraordinary 
moral energy of his strangely “ prophetic ” personality, at once 
thoughtful, vehement and affectionate. His constant endeavour 
to call the attention of the Church to the religious aspect of social 
questions was a special note in his public utterances. He was 
a staunch supporter of -the co-operative movement. He was 
practically the founder of the Christian Social Union. He 
continually insisted upon the necessity of promoting the cause 
of foreign missions, and he gladly gave four of his sons for the 
work of the Church in India. His energy was remarkable to 
the very end. But during the last two or three years of his 
life he aged considerably. His wife, who had been for some years 
an invalid, died rather suddenly on the 28th of May 1901, and he 
dedicated to her memory his last book, Lessons from Work (1901). 

at their annual festival on the 20th of July. Then came a 
short, sudden illness, and he passed away on the 27th of July. 

Westcott was no narrow specialist. He had the keenest love 
of poetry, music and art. He was himself no mean draughtsman, 
and used often to say that if he had not taken orders he would 
have become an architect. His literary sympathies were wide. 
He would never tire of praising Euripides, while few men had 
given such minute study to the writings of Robert Browning. 
He followed with delight the development of natural science 


studies at Cambridge. He spared no pains to be accurate, or to 
widen the basis of his thought. Thus he devoted one summer 
vacation to the careful analysis of Comte’s Politique positive. 
He studied assiduously 7 he Sacred Books of the East, and earnestly 
contended that no systematic view of Christianity could afford 
to ignore the philosophy of other religions. The outside world 
was wont to regard him as a mystic; and the mystical, or 
sacramental, view of life enters, it is true, very largely into 
his teaching. He had in this respect many points of similarity 
with the Cambridge Platonists of the 17th century, and with 
F. D. Maurice, for whom he had profound regard. But in other 
respects he was very practical; and his strength of will, his 
learning and his force of character made him really masterful 
in influence wherever the subject under discussion was of serious 
moment. He was a strong supporter of Church reform, especially 
in the direction of obtaining larger powers for the laity. 

He kept himself aloof from all party strife. He describes him¬ 
self when he says, “ The student of Christian doctrine, because 
he strives after exactness of phrase, because he is conscious 
of the inadequacy of any one human formula to exhaust the 
truth, will be filled with sympathy for every genuine endeavour 
towards the embodiment of right opinion. Partial views attract 
and exist in virtue of the fragment of truth—be it great or 
small—which they include; and it is the work of the theologian 
| to seize this no less than to detect the first spring of error. It is 

I emptory and exclusive statement, and to refuse to allow any 
place beside it to divergent expositions; but this show r of clear- 
! ness and power is dearly purchased at the cost of the ennobling 
j conviction that the whole truth is far greater than our individual 
minds. He who believes that every judgment on the highest 
I matters different from his own is simply a heresy must have a 
mean idea of the faith; and while the qualifications, the reserve, 
the lingering sympathies of the real student make him in many 
cases a poor controversialist, it may be said that a mere con¬ 
troversialist cannot be a real theologian ” (.Lessons from Work, 
pp. 84-85). His theological work was always distinguished by 
the place which he assigned to Divine Revelation in Ploly 
Scripture and in the teaching of history. His own studies have 
largely contributed in England to the better understanding of the 
doctrines of the Resurrection and the Incarnation. His work 
I in conjunction with Hort upon the Greek text of the New Testa¬ 
ment will endure as one of the greatest achievements of English 
Biblical criticism. The principles which are explained in Hort’s 
introduction to the text had been arrived at after years of elabor¬ 
ate investigation and continual correspondence and discussion 
! between the two friends. The place which it almost at once took 
among scientific scholars in Great Britain and throughout 
1 Europe was a recognition of the great advance which it repre¬ 
sented in the use and classification of ancient authorities. His 

exegesis produced by the English Church in the 19th century. 
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WESTERLY, a township of Washington county, Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., in the extreme S.W. part of the state, about 
44 m. S.S.W. of Providence, separated from Connecticut on the 
W. by the Pawcatuck river, which forms the northern boundaiy 
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of the township also. Pop. (1890) 6813, (1900) 71541, (1788 
being foreign-born and 185 negroes), (1905, state census) 8381, 
(1910) 8696. Area, about 31 sq. m. Westerly is served by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railway, and by interurban 
electric lines connecting with Norwich and New London, Conn. 
The township includes several small villages, connected by 
electric railways, the best known being Watch Hill, which has 
fine sea-bathing. Larger villages are Westerly, in the western 
part of the tow'nship and at the head of navigation (for small 
vessels) on the Pawcatuck river, and Niantic, in the north¬ 
eastern part of the township. In Westerly there is a public 
library (1894), with 23,323 volumes in 1909. Beyond Watch 
Hill Point on the S.W. point of an L-shaped peninsula, running 
first W. and then N., is Napatree Point, on which is Fort Mans¬ 
field, commanding the N.E. entrance to Long Island Sound. 
The township is the centre of the granite industry of the state; 
the quarries are near the villages of Westerly and Niantic. The 
granite is of three kinds: white statuary granite, a quartz 
monzonite, with a fine even-grained texture, used extensively for 
monuments; blue granite, also a quartz monzonite and also much 
used for monuments; and red granite, a biotite granite, reddish 
grey in colour and rather coarse in texture, used for buildings. 1 
Among the manufactures are cotton and woollen goods, thread 
and printing presses. The water supply is from artesian wells. 
The first settlement here was made in 1661, and the township 
was organized in 1669, when the present name was adopted 
instead of the Indian Misquamicut (meaning “salmon”) by 
which it had been called. In 1686 the name was changed to 
Haversham, but in*a68g the present name was restored. 

See Frederic Denison, Westerly and its Witnesses, for Two Hundred 
and Fifty Years, 1626-1876 (Providence, R.I., 1878). 

WESTERMANN, FRANCOIS JOSEPH (d. 1794), French 

general, was born at Molsheim in Alsace. At an early age he 
entered a cavalry regiment, but soon left the service and went to 
Paris. He embraced enthusiastically the ideas of the Revolution, 
and in 1790 became greyer of the municipality of Ilaguenau. 
After a short imprisonment on a charge of inciting ententes at 
Haguenau, he returned to Paris, where he joined Danton and 
played an important part in the attack on the Tuileries on the 

paigns and assisted him in bis negotiations with the Austrians, 
being arrested as an accomplice after the general’s defection. 
He succeeded, however, in proving his innocence, and was sent 
with the rank of general of brigade into La Vendee, where he 
distinguished himself by his extraordinary courage, by the 
audacity of his manoeuvres, and by his severe treatment of the 
insurgents. Afler suffering a defeat at Chatillon, he vanquished 
the Vendeans at Beauprcau, Laval, Granville and Baugc, a 
in December 1793 annihilated their army at Le Mans a 
Savenay. He -was then summoned to Paris, where he tvas p: 
scribed with the Dantonist party and executed on the 5th of 

^See P. 9 I 4 loll, Nos-gfniraux alsaciens . . . Weslermann (Strassburg, 
1900). 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, a British colonial state, forming 
part of the Commonwealth of Australia. (For Map, see Aus¬ 
tralia ) This portion of Australia lies to the west of 129 0 E. 
long., forming considerably more than one-third of the whole; it 
has an area of 1.060,000 sq. m., is 1400 m. in length and 850 
in breadth, and has a coast line of 3500 m. It is divided into 
five districts—Central, Central Eastern, South-Eastern, North 
and Kimberley. The Central or settled district, in the south¬ 
west, is divided into twenty-six counties. Apart from the coast 
pni» r the map presents almost a blank, as the major portion is 
practically a dry waste of stone and sand, relieved by a few 
shallow salt lakes. The rivers of the south are small—the Black¬ 
wood being the most considerable. To the north of this are the 
Murray, the well known Swan, the Moore, the Greenough and 
the Murchison The last is 400 m long. Shark’s Bay receives 
the Gascoyne (200 m. long), with its tributary the Lyons. 
: Dale, The Chief Commercial Granites of Massachus 
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William reaching 3000 It.; in tne same quarter arc i ootorunup 
(3341 ft.), Ellen’s Peak (3420), and the Stirling and Victoria 
ranges. Gardner and Moresby are flat-topped ranges. Mount 
Elizabeth rises behind Perth. Hampton tableland overlooks the 
Bight. I11 the north-west are Mount Bruce (4000 ft), Augustus 
(3580), Dalgaranger (2100), Barlee, Pyrton and the Capricorn 
range. Kimberley has the King Leopold, M'Clintock, Albert 
Edward, Hardman, Gcikic, Napier, Lubbock, Oscar, Mueller 
and St George ranges. The lake district of the interior is in the 
Gibson and Victoria deserts from 24° to 32° S. The lakes receive 
the trifling drainage of that low region. Almost ail of them are 
salt from the presence of saline marl. 

Geology .—The main mass of Westralia consists of a vast block of 
Archean rocks, which forms the whole of the western half of the 
Australian continent. The rocks form a plateau, which faces the 
coast, in a series of scarps, usually a short distant 
edge of this plat#au is separated from the 
Nullarbor limestones, at the head of the 

rocks reach the coast at Port Dempster and to the east of Esperance 
Bay. Thence the southern boundary of the Archcan rocks extends 
due west, while the coast trends southward, and is separated by a 
belt of Lower Palaeozoic and Mesozoic deposits; but the reappear¬ 
ance of the granitic rocks at King George Sound and Albany may be 
due to an outlier of the Archean tableland. Along the western 
coast, the scarp of the Archean plateau forms the Darling Range 
behind Perth. Further north, behind Shark’s Bay, the plateau 
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To the east of this belt is a barren band of granites and gneisses, 
succeeded again eastward by the second auriferous belt, including 
the chief goldfields of Westralia. They begin or Mho south with the 

the north follow the goldfields of Kalgoorlie, with its Golden Mile at 
Boulder, and the now less important field of Coolgardie. This line 
continues thence through the goldfields of Leonora and Mount 
Margaret, and reappears behind the western coast in the Pilbarra 
Goldfield. The rocks of the goldfields consist of amphobolite-schists 
and other basic schists, traversed by dykes of granite, dioriLe and 
porphyrite, with some peridotites. Some of the amphibolites have 
been crushed and then silicified into jasperoids, so that they much 
resemble altered sedimentary slates. 

The Palaeozoic group is represented hv the Cambrian rocks of the 
Kimberley Goldfield, which have yielded Olenettus forresti. There 
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1891, 8,800,000 ft; in 1900, 9,514,000 lb; and in 1905, 17,489,402 ft; 
the value of the latter being £594,872. 


it the I 






million acres, York gum, yate, sandalwood and jam. The principal 
timber exported is jarrah, karri, and sandalwood, the value of the 
exports being about £656,000 aunually. There are 30 saw-mills 
m operation, employing altogether 2750 hands. 

Fisheries are taking an important position; they comprise pearl 
shell fishing beche-de-mer, and preserved or tinned fish. The 
pearl shell fisheries in the north-west and in Shark’s Bay have been 
a considerable source of wealth, the export of pearls and pearl shell 
being valued at £i 10,667 in 1899, £106,607 in 1900 and £171,237 
m *9°3. In 1892 the export was valued at £119,519. 

Mandurah, at the mouth of the Murray, and Fremantle have 
preserving sheds for mullet and snapper. Guano beds are worked 
to much advantage at the Laccpede Isles. Salt is produced largely 
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tonnage entered, 145,048; 1891, 533,433; 1905, E 1,839*227. In 
1905 the tonnage entering Fremantle was 1,176,982, and the im¬ 
ports were valued at £6,030,415. The shipping entering Albany 
had a tonnage of 519,377, and the imports were valued at £160.305. 
The trade of Bunbury was* shipping 92,281 tons, imports £59,197; 
Broome, shipping 32,191 tons, imports £48,653; other ports, 
shipping 18,396 tons, imports £182,739. 

The trade has increased very rapidly under the influence of the 
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Railways.— Western Australia is the only state of Australia in 
which there is any considerable length of railway lines not owned 
by the state. The total railway mileage in J905 was 2260, of which 
655 m. were privately owned. The divergence of the policy of 
Western Australia from that pursued by other states was caused 
by the inability of the government to construct lines 'at a time when 
the extension of the railway was most urgently required in the 
interests of settlement. Private enterprise was therefore encouraged 
by liberal grants of land to undertake the work of construction. 
Changed conditions have modified the state policy in respect of 
landgrants, and in 1897 the government acquired the Great Southern 
railway, 243 m. in length, one of the two tru 
The cost of constructing and equipping t 

traffic in 1905 was £9,808,458; the earnings.. , __ 

to £1,610 129, the working expenses were £1,256,003, and the net 
receipts £354.126; this represents a return of 3-61% upon the 

Posts and Telegraphs. —The postal business has grown enormously 
since the gold discoveries. In 1905 there were 295 post offices as 
compared with 86 in 1891. In the latter year the letters despatched 
and received^numbered 3,200,000, and the newspape^ 1,665,000; 

papers and packets 14,800,000, being r 
head of population. There were in th< 
stations, 6389 m. of line, and 9637 m. of ... uaV( 

the number of telegrams sent and received was 1,634,597. There 
were sixteen^public telephone exchanges and 4857 telephones in use 

Banking .—There are six banks of issue, with 109 branches in 
various parts of the country. The liabilities of these banks in 1904 
averaged £5,206,170, and the assets £6,399.305; the note circulation 
was £354,810; the deposits bearing interest £1,475,616; deposits 


es in private hands. 




£3,12; 


304. The 


lied by t 


54» 8 73 depositors in these banks with £2,079,764 to their credit— 
an average of £37 18s. per depositor. In 1891 there weie only 
3564 depositors and £46,181 at credit. 

Authorities. —James Bon wick, Western Australia, its Past and 
(London. 1885); Very Rev. J. Brady, Descriptive 
t 0 j Western A - 


Vocabulary of tl 
1845); Hon. D. vv. win. 
Ernest Favenc, The Grea 


1898); 


- -.-___ -.rioefe 

(Sydney, 1887); Sir John Forrest, Explorations m Australia, 8vo 
(London, 1875); M. A. C. Frazer, Western Australia Year-Book, 
annually (Perth). (T. A. C.) 

History .—Both the western and northern coasts of the colony 
are pretty accurately laid down on maps said to date from 1540 
to 1550, where the western side of the continent terminates at 
Cape Leeuwen. The discovery of the coast may be attributed 
to Portuguese and Spanish navigators, who were in the seas 
northward of Australia as early as 1520. The next visitors, 
nearly a century laler, were the Dutch. John Edel explored 
hward in 1619, and De Witt in 1628. The “ Guide Zee- 
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Sound in 1791. The French, under D 
Western Australia in 1792; and their 
the “ Geographe ” and “ Naturaliste,” 
important discoveries along the western and north-western 
shores. Captain Flinders about the same time paid a visit to 
the Sound, and traced Nuyt’s Land to beyond the South 
Australian boundary. Freycinet went thither in 1818. Captain 
King surveyed the northern waters between 1818 and 1822. 

The earliest settlement was made from Port Jackson, at the 
end of 1825. Owing to a fear that the French might occupy 
King George Sound, Major Lockyer carried thither a party of 
convicts and soldiers, seventy-five in all, and took formal British 
possession, though Vancouver had previously done so. Yet the 
Dutch had long before declared New Holland, which then 
meant only the western portion of Australia, to be Dutch 
property. This convict establishment returned to Sydney in 
1829. In 1827 Captain Stirling was sent to report upon the 

as to lead to an actual free settlement at the Swan river. Captain 
Fremantle, R N., in 1827 took official possession of the whole 
country. Stirling’s account stimulated the emigration ardour 
of Sir F. Vincent, and Messrs Peel, Macqueen, &c., who formed 
an association, securing from the British government permission 
to occupy land in Western Australia proportionate to the 
capital invested, and the number of emigrants they despatched 
thither. In this way Mr Peel had a grant of 230,coo acres, and 
Colonel Latour of 103,000. Captain (afterwards Sir James) 
Stirling was appointed lieutenant-governor, arriving June 1, 
' I829. The people were scattcicd on large grants. The land 
was poor, and the forests heavy; provisions were at famine 
prices; and many left for Sydney or Hobart Town. The others 
slrugglcd on, finding a healthful climate, and a soil favouring 
fruits and vegetables, whilst their stock grazed in the more open 
hut distant quarters. The overland journey of Eyre from 
Adelaide to King George Sound in 1839-1840, through a water¬ 
less waste, discouraged settlers; but Grey’s overland walk in 
1838 from Shark’s Bay to Perth revealed fine rivers and good 
land in Victoria district, subsequently occupied by farmers, 
graziers and miners. The difficulties of the settlers had com¬ 
pelled them to seek help from the British treasury, in the offer 
to accept convicts. These came in 1850; but transportation 
ceased in 1868, in consequence of loud protests from the other 

The progressive history of Western Australia may be said 
to commence in 1870, when its energetic and capable governor, 
Sir Frederick Weld, began to inaugurate public works on a 
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large scale. It was still the day of small things, for the colony, 
though of the enormous extent of 1,000,000 sq. m., was prac¬ 
tically unknown, its resources were restricted, and its population 
scanty. However, a beginning was then made, and the first 
Loan Bill to raise money for pushing on telegraphs, for surveying 
lines of projected railways, and above all for starting exploring 
expeditions, passed the Legislative Council. The colony was 
fortunate in possessing two brothers of the best practical type 
of explorer, John and Alexander Forrest. The object of their 
earliest expeditions was to find more land available for pastoral 


were covered, and severe hardships, chiefly from want of water, 
undergone by these intrepid pioneers. Perhaps the most 
famous of these journeys was that accomplished by Mr (after¬ 
wards Sir) John Forrest between Eucla and Adelaide in 1870. 
Other dauntless explorers—notably Mr Ernest Giles, the 
Gregorys and Mr Austin—had also contributed to the growing 
knowledge of the resources of the vast territory, and the state 
owes and gratefully acknowledges its debt to these stalwart 
and splendid pioneers. Although, in consequence of the vast 
amount of gold which had been found in the eastern colonies, 
principally in Victoria, all these explorers had carefully ex¬ 


amined any likely country for traces of gold, it was no f until 
1882 that the government geologist reported indications of 
auriferous country in the Kimberley district, and the first 
payable gold-field was shortly afterwards “ proclaimed ” there. 
Exploring expeditions in every direction were then started both 
privately and publicly, and prosecuted with great vigour. 
Within five years gold-fields tvere proclaimed at Yilgarn, about 
200 m. to the east of Perth, and the discovery of patches of rich 
alluvial gold in the Pilbarra district quickly followed, but the 
rush for the Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie gold-fields did not begin 


The year i88q found the colony on the eve of responsible 

of the Legislature had affirmed the principle of autonomy, and the 
general election in the following year showed still more plainly 
the desire of the people of Western Australia for the self-govern¬ 
ment which had enabled the eastern colonies to control their own 
affairs successfully for thirty years. The new Legislative Council 
of iSSq therefore drafted a Constitution Bill, which after some 
discussion was forwarded to Lord Knutsford, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. This Bill was duly laid before the Imperial 
Parliament; but the measure was then rejected by that assembly, 
chiefly owing to the misunderstanding of vital questions, such as the 

and other less important details. However, the governor of that 
day, Sir Frederick Napier Broome, K.C.M.G., having satisfied 
himself that the constitutional change was necessary not only for 
the immediate needs of the rapidly growing colony, but in view 
of the larger question of Imperial Federation, supported the 
demands of the Legislature in every possible way. A clear and 
able statement of the colonists’ case, which appeared above his 
signature in The Times in the summer of that year, helped to 
hring about a better understanding of the subject; and a slightly 
modified Constitution Bill having been passed by the new 
Legislative Council, the governor and two members of the 
Legislature (Sir T. C. Campbell and Mr S. H. Parker, Q.C.) were 
selected to proceed to England as delegates to explain knd urge 
the wishes of the colonists upon the Imperial Parliament. A 
select committee, with Baron de Worms as chairman, was 
appointed, and the matter was carefully considered; with the 
satisfactory result that the Bill enabling the Queen to grant a 
constitution to Western Australia passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons on 4th July, and received the royal assent on 
15th August 1890. 

Since then the colony has made great progress. Sir John 
Forrest, who was for ten years its Premier, brought to his arduous 
task not only administrative ability of a very high order, but a 
thorough and intimate knowledge of the needs and resources of 
the vast colony over so much of which he had travelled. 

For a long time the advantages of Federation were not so apparent 


and although Sir John Forrest consistently and patiently laboured at 
every opportunity to. explain ^the principles of the Bill framed by 
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WESTFIELD, a township of Hampden county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on the Westfield river, about iom.W. of Springfield. Pop. 
890) 9805; (1900) 12,310 (2441 being foreign-born); (1905, state 
nsus) 13,611; (1910) 16,044. It is served by the New York, 
New' Haven & Hartford and the Boston & Albany railways, and 
is connected with Springfield, Holyoke and Huntington by electric 
lines. The township lies in and on either side of a deep alluvial 
valley, 6-7 nt. long from east to west and 2-3 m. wide, and 
includes the large village of Westfield and the small villages of 
~ 1st Farms, Mundale, Middle Farms, Little River, West Farms 
d Wyben. In the township are the Westfield State Normal 
hool (1844), the Westfield Atheneum (incorporated in 1864), 
which in 1910 had a library of 25,000 volumes, and the Noble 
hospital (1893). Westfield Academy, a famous secondary school, 
. 1793 and opened in 1800, was dosed in 1866 and its 
building and grounds were sold in 1877 to the township for a 
public high school. Woronoco Park (200 acres), in the western 
■act of great natural beauty. West- 
fhips than any other place in the 
United States, the factory of the United States Whip Company 
being one of the largest in the world; this industry was begun 
here early in the 19th century. Other important manufactures 
are foundry and machine-shop products, paper, thread and 
bicycles. In 1905 the value of thefactoryproductwas$5,8i8,i3o, 
an increase of 31% since 1900. A trading post, known by the 
Indian name Woronoco (or Woronoko), was established here 
about 1640. In 1669 the township, which had previously been 
part of Springfield, was erected under its present name—it was 

added to it in 1713, and parts were taken from it to add to 
Southwick (1770 and 1779), to Montgomery (1780), to Russell 
(1792), and to West Springfield (1S02). 

See James C. Greenough, “ The Town of Westfield, ” 

'ip. 317—456). of A History r of Hamfden Com ■ ” 


’ in vol. ii 
massachusett 


(3 vols., 1902), edited by Alfred M. Copeland; 

History of Westfield (Springfield, 1851). 

WESTGATE-ON-SEA, a watering-place in the Isle of Thanet 
parliamentary division of Kent, England, 2 m. W. by S. of 
Margate on the South-Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. 
(1901) 2738. It is of modem growth and noted for its healthy 
climate. Facing the sea there are gardens and promenades 
over 1 m. in length, and there is a marine drive along the top 
of the cliffs. There are also golf links and other appointments of 
a popular resort. Bikchington. immediately to the west (pop. 
2128), is also a growing resort. The church of All Saints is 
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Perpendicular, with an Early English tower, and contains some 

WEST HAM, a municipal, county, and parliamentary borough 
of Essex, England, forming an eastward suburb of London. 
Pop. (1891) 204,903, (1901) 267,358. The parish stretches 
north and south from Wanstead and Leyton to the Thames, and 
east and west from East Ham to the river Lea. It is divided 
into four wards—Church Street, Stratford-Langthorne, Plaistow 
and Upton. The church of All Saints has a good Perpendicular 
tower, but the remainder is extensively restored. There are a 
number of old monuments. In the restoration of 1866 some 
early mural painting was discovered, and a transition Norman 

There are several modern churches, and a Franciscan monastery 
and school (St Bonaventure’s). West Ham Park (80 acres) 
occupies the site of Ham House and park, for many years the 
residence of Samuel Gurney, the banker and philanthropist. 
The place was purchased for £25,000, and vested in the corpora¬ 
tion of London for the use of the public. Of this amount the 
Gurney family contributed £10,000 and the corporation the same 
sum, the remaining £5000 being collected from the inhabitants 
of West Ham. The house was taken down, and the park was 
opened in 1874. Mrs Elizabeth Fry lived in a house in Upton 
Lane, on the confines of her brother’s park. In 1762 the number of 
houses in West Ham parish was stated to be 700, of which “ 455 are 
mansions and 245 cottages.” Now few large houses remain, but 
the smaller houses have greatly increased. There are numerous 
chemical and other manufactures which have been removed 
from London itself; and the large population can also be traced 
in part to the foundation of the Victoria and Albert docks 
at Plaistow. Included within the borough are the extensive 
railway works of the Great Eastern railway at Stratford. This 
industrial centre is continued eastward in the urban district of 
East Ham (pop. 96,018), whore the old village church of St Mary 
Magdalene retains Norman portions. West Ham is governed 
hy a mayor, 12 aldermen and 36 councillors. Area 4683 acres. 

At the time of the Conquest West Ham belonged to Alestan 
and Leured, two freemen, and at Domesday to Ralph Gernon 
and Ralph Peverel. West Ham village was included in the 
part which descended to the Gernons, who took the name of 
Montfichet. The manor of West Ham was settled upon Strat¬ 
ford-Langthorne Abbey, founded by William de Montfichet 
in 1135 for monks of the Cistercian order. The abbey stood in 
the marshes, on a branch of the Lea known as the Abbey Creek, 
about 5 m. south of Stratford Broadway. West Ham received 

was given to the abbey of Stratford, and, passing to the crown 
at the dissolution, formed part of the dowry of Catherine of 
Portugal, and was therefore called the Queen’s Manor. In 1885 
the urban sanitary district was erected into a parliamentary 
horough, returning two memhers for the northern and southern 
divisions respectively. It was incorporated in 1886. 

WEST HAVEN, a borough of Orange township, New Haven 
county, Connecticut, U.S.A., on New Haven Harbor and separ¬ 
ated from New Haven by the West river. Pop. (1900) 5247 
(893 foreign-born); (1910) 8543. West Haven is served by the 
New York, New Haven, & Hartford railway. It is mainly a 
residential suburb of New Haven. There is a public park, and 
Savin Rock, rising from Long Island Sound, is a summer resort. 
West Haven was set apart from New Haven in 1822 and was 
united with North Milford to form the township of Orange; 
it was incorporated as a borough in 1873. 

WEST HOBOKEN, a town of Hudson county, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., in the N-E. part of the state, adjoining Hoboken and 
Jersey City. Pop. (1890) 11,665; (1900) 23,094, of whom 9119 
were foreign-born; (1910, census) 35,403. For transportation 
facilities the town depends upon the railways serving Hoboken 
and Jersey City. West Hoboken lies about J m. W. of the 
Hudson river, occupies a pleasant site somewhat higher than 
that of its neighbouring municipalities, and commands a fine 
view of the surrounding country. Among the prominent build¬ 
ings are a Carnegie library, St Michael’s Monastery (containing 


a theological school), a Dominican Convent, and several fine 
churches; and there are two Roman Catholic orphanages. 

and silk goods; in 1905 the value of these producls was 
$4,211,018. West Hoboken was created a separate township 
in 1861, from a part of the township of North Bergen, and in 

WESTHOUGHTON, an urban district in the Westhoughton 
parliamentary division of Lancashire, England, 5 m. W.S.W. 
of Bolton on the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway. Pop. 
(1901) 14,377. There are coal mines in the neighbourhood, and 

Westhoughton before the time Richard II. was a manor 
belonging to the abbey of Cockersand. It was confiscated ' 
at the Reformation, and since then has been vested in the crown. 
The army of Prince Rupert assembled on Westhoughton moor 
before the attack on Bolton. 

WEST INDIES, THE, sometimes called the Antilles (g.v.), 
an archipelago stretching in the shape of a rude arc or parabola 
from Florida in North America and Yucatan in Central America 

Sea (615,000 sq. m.) and the Gulf of Mexico (750,000 sq. m. in 
area). The land area of all the islands is nearly 100,000 sq. m., 
with an estimated population of about 61 millions; that of the 
British islands about 12,000 sq. m. The islands differ widely 
one from another in area, population, geographical position, 
and physical characteristics. They are divided into the Bahamas, 
the Greater Antilles (Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti and Porto Rico), and 
the Lesser Antilles (comprising the remainder). The Lesser 
Antilles are again divided into the Windward Islands and 
Leeward Islands. Geographically, the Leeward Islands are those 
to the north of St Lucia, and the W indward, St Lucia and those 
to the south of it; but for administrative purposes the British 
islands in the Lesser Antilles are grouped as is shown in the 
table given later. 
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Oligocene, a profound subsidence led '' 1 
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completely submerged, 

Trinidad poi nt * c 


chalks and white Radiolarian earths ^antalc, Cuba a„d 
The Greater Antilles must at this time have been almost 
the similar deposits of Barbados 


beyond the Windward 


Islands. In the middle of the Oligocene period a mighty upheaval, 
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united the islands with one another, and perhaps with Florida. A 

resulted in the production of the present tc. . 

The geology of the Lesser Antilles is somewhat different. In some 
of the islands there are old volcanic tuffs which may possihly he the 


Antilles and there is no evidence that the 
_ In the foregoing 


. o—--o_the chronology of R. T. Hill has been 

followed; but there is still considerable difference of opinion 

the ages and correlation of — : — r T '— m -— J -- 4 

sequently as to the dates 
J. W. Spencer, 


ie various Tertiary, deposi... 

ne uaies oi the great depression ana elevation. 

j. ... _, .jr example, places the greatest elevation of the 

Antilles in the Pliocene and Pleistocene periods. Moreover, chiefly 
on the evidence of submerged valleys, he concludes that practically 
the whole of the Caribbean Sea was land and that a complete con¬ 
nexion existed, by way of the West Indian bridge, between North 

The mineral ivealth of the islands is not remarkable. Gold, silver, 
iron, copper, tin, platinum, lead, coal of a poor quality, cobalt, 
mercury, arsenic, antimony, manganese, and rock salt either have 
been or are worked. Asphalt is worked to considerable advantage 
among the pitch lakes of Trinidad. Opal and chalcedony 
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*. With the exception of 


:r 1.5-500 sq. m. lie at an elevation of 
more than 1500 ft. above sea-level—the climate of the West .Indies 
(in so far at least as heat and cold arc concerned) " "" 

altitudes, and on the higher parts of many ' * 

degree of coolness may generally be found.... 1 -- 

part of the Bahamas, all the islands lie between the isotherms of 
77° and 82° F. The extreme heat, however, is greatly tempered by 
the sea breezes, and by long, cool, refreshing nights. Frost ■" 
occasionally formed in the cold season when hail falls, but snow 
unknown. The seasons may be divided as follows. The short w 
season, or spring, begins in April and lasts from two to six wecl._, 
and is succeeded by the short dry season, when the thermometer 
remains almost stationary at about 80 0 F. In July the he 
increases to an extent well nigh unbearable. No change occurs t 
after a period varying from the end of July to the beginning 
October, when the great rainfall of the year begins, accompanied 1 „ 
tremendous and destructive hurricanes. This season is locally 
known as the “ hurricane months.” The annual rainfall averages 
63 in. These storms arise in the Atlantic and towards the cast. 
For a day or two they follow a westerly course, inclining, at the same 
time, one or two points towards the north, the polar tendency 
becoming gradually more marked as the distance from the equator 

increases. When the hurricanes reach latitude 25 0 N., they- 

to the north-east, and almost invariably wheel round on arriving 
it the northern portion of the Gulf of Mexico, after which they 


igns of the approach of the cyclones 
larancc of the weather, sharp and frequent 

storm. December marks the beginning 


and delicious fruits. Palms are in great variety, and there are several 
species of gum-producing trees. Some locust trees have been 
estimated to have attained an age of 4000 >cars, and are of immense 
height and bulk. . Piptadenia , on account of its almost imperishable 

building. Xanthoxylon, * he admired and valuable satin-wood of 
e, is common; Sapmdus hnds a ready market on account 
ighness; crab-wood yields a useful oil and affords reliable 

„_, and tree ferns of various species are common. Pimento 

is peculiar to Jamaica. But it is to the agricultural resources of 
:he islands that the greatest importance attaches. For centuries 
Umost the whole care of the planters was bestowed upon the culti- 

m\\ be seen later, attention has been turned to the production of 
ither and more varying crops. Crops of tobacco, beans, peas, 
maize, and Guinea corn are popular, and a species of rice, which 
requires no flooding for its successful propagation, is largely pro¬ 
duced. Hymenachne striatum covers many of the plains, and affords 

Fauna. —The fauna of the region is Neotropical, belonging to that 
gion which includes South and part of Central America, although 

Holarctic realm migrate to the islands. The resident birds, however, 
eighteen genera of which are certainly Neotropical, show beyond 
Lib un nil n 1 

-, chatterers, and many parrots and humming birds. 

Waterfowl and various kinds^of^pigeons are in abundance. Reptiles 

lizards, scorpions, tarantulas and centipedes are everywhere. 
;s are in peat ^numbers, and are^often^ annoying. Among 

affords suitable pasture a a e „d ar fora y g c e cattle-breeding is practised! 
Goats ahound, and large flocks of sheep are kept for the sake of their 
flesh alone, as the climate is not adapted for wool-growing. 

Area and Population .—The following list of the West Indian 
islands gives their area and population. Notwithstanding the 


direction of the approaching stor . „ 

of the long dry season, which, accompanied by fresh winds and 
occasional hail showers, lasts till April. The average temperature 
of the air at Barbados, which may be taken as a favourable average, 
is, throughout the year, 80 0 F. in the forenoon, and about 82° in 
the afternoon. The maximum is 87°, and the minimum 75 0 . 

Flora. —The flora of the islands is of great variety and richness, 
as plants have been, introduced from most parts of the globe, and 
flourish either in a wild state or under cultivation; grain, vegetables, 
and fruits, generally common in cool climates, may be seen growing 
in luxuriance within a.short distance of like plants which only attain 
perfection under the influence of extreme heat, nothing being here 
required for the successful propagation of both but a difference, in 
the height of the lands upon which they grow The forests, which 
l See E. Suess, Das Anthtz der Erde (Wien, .1885; Eng. trans., 
Oxford, 1904I; J. W. Spencer, “ Reconstruction of the Antillean 
Continent,” Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., vol. vi. (1895), p. 103 (Abstract 
in Geol. Mag., 1894, pp. 448-451): see also a series of papers by 
J. W. Spencer in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vols. lxvii., lxviii. (1901, 


Turks Island 
Leeward Islands: 
Virgin Islands 


Montserrat . 
Dominica 
Barbados 


Guadeloupe 
Martinique 
St Martin (part) 

St Martin (part) 
Curasao . 

Buen Ayre 

St ^Eustatius 
St Thomas 

It Sc : 

U.S.A.— 

Porto Rico 
Republics— 

Domingo 


e £L 

Haiti . . 

Cuba (and adjacent islands) 


Population. 




49,833 8 
63.438 
233.397 
18,751 


3,187 < 
30,883 

6,233 

8,555 


18,590 
1,118,012 • 


1 Estimate, 1905. ! Estimate, 1906. 

4 Populations of all Dutch islands ar 
* 1910. s Estimate. 7 
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operations of educational institutions and of large numbers of 
missionaries of various religious denominations, the percentage 
of illegitimate births among the population of the British West 
Indian islands remains very high—in Barbados about 54; in 
Jamaica, 63; in Trinidad, 59% of the general births; and 
79 % of the East Indian. 

The population of the West Indies represents many original 
stocks, the descendants of which have developed variations of 

may be divided into six main classes: (1) Europeans—immi¬ 
grants (British, French, Spanish and in a lesser degree Dutch, 
Danish and German) and West Indian bom; (2) African negroes 
—immigrants (a fast vanishing quantity) and West Indian born; 
(3) a mixture of Europeans and Africans; (4) coolies from India— 
imported and West Indian bom; (5) Chinese; (6) aboriginal 
Indians of more or less pure descent. Of these, the people of 
pure African blood are in a large majority, the “ coloured ” 
race of mixed European and African blocd being next in numerical 
importance. Under British influence the negroes of the West 
Indies have become British in thought and habit; and it would 
seem that the stimulating influence of European direction and 
encouragement is absolutely necessary fot the future development 
and progress of these islands. In the republics of Santo Domingo 
and Haiti the negroes are left to drift along, while the French 
and Danish islands show no great sign of progress. 

British Colonies, Government, &c .—The British West India 

ment is absolutely under the control of the British Colonial 
Office, the official members of their councils predominating, 
and the unofficial members being nominated bv the crown, 
as in the Windward and Leeward Islands—or they have a 
measure of representative government, as in the Bahamas, 
Barbados and Jamaica, in which all or part of the legislatures 

The laws of the various colonies are English, with local statutes 
to meet local needs. The governors and high officials are 
appointed by the crown; other officials are appointed by the 
governor. Each governor acts under the advice of a privy 
council. In matters of detail the colonies present a variety of 
forms of government (for which see the separate articles). 
Federation has been widely discussed and is held desirable by 
many, hut in view of the insular character of the colonies, the 
considerable distances separating some of them, and in many 

broad issues), the project appears to be far from realization. 

The only fortified places in the British West Indies are Jamaica, 
Barbados and St Lucia—all of importance as coaling stations. 
In many of the islands there are local volunteer forces. The 
police forces of the colonies are in the main modelled on the 
Irish constabulary, supplemented by rural constabulary. The 
force is usually officered by Europeans. 

Economic Conditions .—The West Indian colonies have suffered 
from periods of severe economic depression, though from the 
early years of the 20th century there has been good evidence of 
recovery and development. An obvious reason for temporary 
depression is the liability of the islands to earthquakes and 
hurricanes, in addition to eruptions in the volcanic islands, 
such as those in St Vincent and Martinique in 1902. For example, 
the great earthquake of January 1907 in Jamaica may be 
recalled, and hurricanes caused serious damage in Jamaica in 
August 1903 and November 1909, and in the Bahamas in 
September and October 1908. A treasury fund has been estab¬ 
lished in Jamaica as a provision against the effects of such 
disasters. It has been stated that the excessive rainfall which 
accompanies these storms is of great ultimate benefit to the soil. 

The British West Indian colonies do not offer opportunities 
for ordinary labouring immigrants. Barbados is the. only island 
where the land is entirely settled. But the settlement, planting 
and development of lands elsewhere involve a considerable 
amount of capital, and manual labour is piovided by the natives 

1 It is a common practice ^to include British Guiana with these, 


or East Indian coolies. Attempts to settle European labourers 
have been unsuccessful. The West Indian negro, as a labouring 
class, has frequently been condemned as averse' from regular 
work, apathetic in regard to both his own and his colony’s 
affairs, immoral and dishonest. In so far as these shortcomings 
exist, they are due to the tendencies inherited from the period 
of slavery, to the ease with which a bare livelihood may be 
obtained, and to other such causes. But for the most part the 
negroes appreciate their advantages under British government 

in the system of peasant proprietorship have brought beneficial 
results. The drafting of large numbers of labourers from the 
West Indies to the Panama canal works early in the 20th century, 
though causing a shortage of labour and involving legislation 

by enlarging their horizon. 

The growth of general prosperity in the British West Indies is 
assigned 2 “to the revival of the sugar industry, to the develop¬ 
ment of the fruit trade; to the increase in the cultivation of 
cocoa and cotton; to the volume of tourist travel, which swells 
year by year; and to such local developments as the ‘boom’ in 
Trinidad oil.” It was pointed out in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Trade Relations between Canada and the West 
Indies (Cd. 5369, London, 1910) that “ the geographical position 
of the West Indian Colonies must always tend to throw them 
under the influence of the fiscal system either of the United 
States or of the Dominion of Canada. Attempts have been 
made from time to time to obtain for these Colonics special 
advantages in the markets of the United States. . . . The 
Colonial policy of the United States has now finally stopped 
advance in that direction,” and the connexion with the Dominion 
has therefore become of paramount importance. The Dominion 
government admitted the West Indies to the British preferential 
tariff (25% under existing duties) in 1898. The percentage was 
raised to 33I in 1900. In 1903 the duties imposed on bounty-fed 
beet sugar in the United States, which had opened the market 
there to West Indian sugar, were abolished, and a surtax (since 
removed) was placed on German imports into Canada. Both 
acts enhanced the value of the Canadian market to the West 
Indies, while that of the American sugar market was further 
reduced when in 1901 sugar from Porto Rico began to be 
admitted thereto free of duty, and when special terms were 
extended to sugar from the Philippine Islands and Cuba in 1902 
and 1903 respectively. The Canadian connexion was thus largely 
instrumental in saving the sugar industry in the West Indies 
from severe depression, if not from the actual extinction foreseen 
by a Royal Commission in 1897. This commission pointed out, 
in particular, the danger which (lireatened those colonies where 
sugar provided practically the sole industrial and commercial 
interest. On a recommendation of this commission the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture was established in 1898, its cost 
being met from imperial funds. It is under a commissioner 
with headquarters at Barbados. Its functions arc to maintain 
and supervise botanical and experimental stations, to establish 
agricultural schools, arrange agricultural teaching in other 
schools, create scholarships, and issue publications. The depart¬ 
ment has been largely instrumental in establishing new industries 
and thus relieving many islands from dependence on the sugar 
industry alone. 

The negotiations for commercial relations between the West 
Indies and Canada began in 1866; in 1872 proposals for steam¬ 
ship subsidies were accepted. The Commission of 1909 recom¬ 
mended that the governments should continue to subsidize a 
service, for which they suggested various improvements. In 
190T a line of subsidized steamers had been started between 
Jamaica and England, but this contract expired, and the mail 
contract was determined in rgio, and recommendations were 
put forward for a steamship service between Canadian and 
West Indian ports with improvements additional to those 
recommended by the Commission. It may be added that the 
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sion. About this time, also, the celebrated buccaneers, Dutch 
smugglers, and British and French pirates began to infest the 
neighbouring seas, doing much damage to legitimate traders, 
and causing commerce to be earned on only under force of arms, 
and with much difficulty and danger. Indeed, it was not till 
the beginning of the 18th century—some time after Spain had, 
in 1670, given up her claim to the exclusive possession of the archi¬ 
pelago—that these rovers were rendered comparatively harm¬ 
less; and piracy yet lingered off the coasls down to the early years 
of the 19th century. In 1640 sugar-cane began to be systematic¬ 
ally planted, and the marvellous prosperity of the West Indies 
began; it was not from the gold and precious stones, to which 
the Spaniards had looked for wealth and power, but from the cane 
that the fortunes of the West Indies were to spring. The success¬ 
ful propagation of this plant drew to the islands crowds of 
adventurers, many of them men of considerable wealth. The 
West Indies were for many years used by the Fnglisli govern¬ 
ment as penal settlements, the prisoners working on the planta¬ 
tions as slaves. In 1655 a British force made an unsuccessful 
attack on Haiti, but a sudden descent on Jamaica was more 
fortunate in its result, and that rich and beautiful island has since 
remained in the possession of Great Britain. The Portuguese 
were the first to import negroes as slaves, and their example was 
followed by other nations having West-Indian colonies, the 
traffic existing for about 300 years. In 1660 a division of the 
islands was arranged between England and France, the remaining 
aborigines being driven to specified localities, but this treaty did 
not produce the benefits expected from it, and as wars raged in 
Europe the islands (see separate articles) frequently changed 


History .—The archipelago received the name of the West | 
Indies from Columbus, who hoped that, through the islands, he 
had found a new route to India. The name of Antilles was 
derived from the fact that Columbus, on his arrival here, was 
supposed to have reached the fabled land of Antilia. Columbus 
first landed on San Salvador, generally identified with Watling 
Island of the Bahamas, and several voyages to this new land were . 
made in rapid succession by the great discoverer, resulting in ' 
the finding of most of the larger islands, and a more intimate 
knowledge of those already known. The importance of its latest : 


people, were shipped overseas and sold into slavery, others 
being employed in forced labour in the mines which the Spaniards 
had opened throughout the archipelago, and from which large 
returns were expected. Thus early in its history began that 
traffic in humanity with which the West India plantations are 
so widely associated, and which endured for so long a time. 
Goaded to madness by the wrongs inflicted upon them, the 
aborigines at last took arms against their masters, but with the 
result which might have been expected—-their almost utter ex- 

sufferings in suicide, and numbers of others perished in the 
mines, so that the native race soon almost ceased to exist. Spain 
was not long allowed to retain an undisputed hold upon the 
islands: British and Dutch seamen soon sought the new region, 


WESTMACOTT, SIR RICHARD (1775-1856), British sculptor, 
was born in London, and while yet a boy learned the rudiments 
of the plastic art in the studio of his father, who was them a 
sculptor of some reputation. In 1793, at the age of eighteen, 
he went to Rome and became a pupil of Canova, then at the 
height of his fame. Under the prevailing influences of Italy 
at that lime, West-nacott devoted all his energies to the study 
of classical sculpture, and throughout his life his real sym¬ 
pathies wee with pagan rather than with Christian art. Within 
a year of his arrival in Rome he won the first prize for sculpture 
offered by the Florentine academy of arts, and in the following 
year (1795) he gained the papal gold medal awarded by the 
Roman Academy of St Luke with his bas-relief of Joseph and 
his brethren. In 1798, on the 20th of February, he married 
Dorothy Margaret, daughter of Dr Wilkinson of Jamaica. On 
his return to London Westmacott began to exhibit his works 
yearly at the Royal Academy, the first work so exhibited being 
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his bust of Sir William Chambers. In 1805 he was elected an 
associate, and in 1811 a full member of the Royal Academy, 
his diploma work being a “ Ganymede ” in high relief; in 1827 
he was appointed to succeed Flaxman as Royal Academy 
professor of sculpture, and in 1837 he was knighted. A very 
large number of important public monuments were executed 
by him, including many portrait statues; but little can be said 
in praise of such works as the statue on the duke of York’s 
column (1833), the portrait of Fox in Bloomsbury Square, or 
that of the duke of Bedford in Russell Square. Much ad¬ 
miration was expressed at the time for Westmacott’s monu¬ 
ments to Collingwood and Sir Ralph Abercromby in St Paul's 
Cathedral, and that ol Mrs Warren in Westminster Abbey; 
but subjects like these were far less congenial to him than 
sculpture of a more classical type, such as the pedimental 
figures representing the progress of civilization over the portico 
of the British Museum, completed in 1847, and his colossal nude 
statue of Achilles in bronze, copied from the original on Monte 
Cavallo in Rome, and reared in 1822 by the ladies of England 
in Hyde Park as a compliment to the duke of Wellington. He 
died on the 1st of September 1836. 

WESTMEATH, EARL OF, a title held in the Irish family 
of Nugent since 1621. During the reign of Henry II. Sir Gilbert 
Nugent received the lordship or barony of Delvin in Meath, 
which soon passed by marriage from the Nugents to the family 
of Fitzjohn. About two hundred years later the barony 
returned to the Nugent family, Sir William Nugent (d. c. 
1415) marrying Catherine, daughter of John Fitzjohn. The 
barony, however, is considered to date from the time of Sir 
William Nugent and not from that of Sir Gilbert, 1389 being 
generally regarded as the date of its creation. 

Sir William Nugent, who is generally called the 1st, but 
sometimes the 9th, baron Delvin, was succeeded by his son 
Sir Richard (d. c. 1460) as 2nd baron. In 1444 and 1449 Sir 
Richard was lord deputy of Ireland. His grandson, Richard, 
the 4th baron (d. c. 1538), was summoned to the Irish parlia¬ 
ment in i486. During his whole life he was loyal to the English 
king, and both before and after the years 1527 and 1528 when 

against the Iri4h rebels. Among his descendants was Robert 
Nugent, Earl Nugent (q.i 1). Richard’s grandson, Christopher, 
the 6th baron (c. 1544-1602), also served England well, but 
about 1576 he fell under the displeasure of Queen Elizabeth 
and he was several times imprisoned, being in the intervals 
employed in Ireland. He was a prisoner in Dublin Castle when 
he died. Delvin wrote A Primer of Ihe Irish Language, compiled 
at ihe request and for the use of Queen Elizabeth. 

His son, Richard, the 7th baron (1583-1642), took part 
in 1606 in a plot against the English government and was 
imprisoned, but he soon escaped from captivity and secured 

meath. Having refused in 1641 to join the Irish rebellion, he 
was attacked by A party of rebels and was so seriously injured 
that he died shortly afterwards. His grandson, Richard, the 
2nd earl (d. 1684), served Charles II. against Cromwell in Ireland 
and afterwards raised some troops for service in Spain. His 
grandson Thomas, the 4th earl (1656-1752), served James II. 
in Ireland. Thomas’s brother, John, the 5th earl (1672-1754), 
left Ireland after the final defeat of James II. and took service 
in France. He fought against England at the battles of Ranhl- 
lies, Oudenardc and Malplaquet and remained on active service 
until 1748. He died in Brabant on the 3rd of July 1754. His 
son Thomas, Ihe 6th earl (d. 1702), also served in the French 

Ihe first Protestant" of his house, and took his seat in the Irish 
House of Lords in 1755. His son George Frederick, the 7th 
earl (1760-1814), a member of the Irish House of Commons 
before 1792, was succeeded by his son George Thomas John 
(1785-1871), who was created marquess of Westmeath in 1822 
and who was an Irish representative peer from 1831 to 1871. 
He died without legitimate sons on the 5th of May 1871, when 
the marquessate became extinct. 


The earldom of Westmeath now' passed to a distant cousin, 
Anthony Francis Nugent (1805-1879), a descendant of Thomas 
Nugent (d. 1715) of Pallas, Galway, who was a son of the 2nd 
earl. Thomas was chief justice of Ireland from 1687 until he 
was outlawed by the government of William III. In 1689 he 
was created by James II. baron ot Riverston, but the validity 

Anthony Francis (b. 1S70), became the nth earl. 

Cadets of the Nugent family were Nicholas Nugent (d. 1582), 
chief justice of the common bench in Ireland, who was hanged 
for treason on the 6th of April 1582; William Nugent (d. 1625) 
an Irish rebel during the reign of Elizabeth- Sir George Nugent, 
Bart. (1757-1S49), who, after seeing service in America and 
in the Netherlands, was commander-in chief in India from 1811 
to 1813 and became a field-marshal in 1846; and Sir Charles 
Edmund Nugent (c. 1759-1844), an admiral of the fleet. More 
famous perhaps was Lavall, Count Nugent (1777-1862), who 

career began in 1793 and sixty-six ye'ars later he was present 
at the battle of Solferino. His most distinguished services to 
Austria were during the war w-ith France in 1813 and 1814, and 
he was also useful during the revolution in Hungary in 1849. 

See D’Alton, Pedigree of the Nugent Family; and Historical Sketch 
of the Nugent Family, printed by J. C. Lyons (1853). 

WESTMEATH, a county of Ireland in the province of Leinster, 
bounded N.W. by Longford, N. hy Cavan, N.E. and E. by 
Meath, S. by King’s county, and W. by Roscommon. The area 
is 434,104 acres, or about 709 sq. m. The Shannon forms the 
western boundary. The average height of the surface of the 
county is over 250 ft. above sea-level. The highest summits 
are Knocklayde (795 ft.), Hill of Ben (710 ft.) and Knockayon 
(707 ft.). A large surface is occupied by bog. A special feature 
of Westmeath is the number of large loughs, which have a 
combined area of nearly 17,000 acres. In the north, on the 
borders of Cavan, is Lough Sheelin, with a length of 5 m., and 
an average breadth of between 2 and 3 m., and adjoining it is 
the smaller Lough Kinalc. In the centre of the county there 
is a group of large loughs, of which Lough Dereveragh is 6 m. 
long by 3 broad at its widest part. To the north of it are Loughs 
Lenc, Glore. Bawn and others, and to Hie south Loughs Iron 
and Owel. Farther south is Lough Ennell or Belvidere, and in 
the south-west Lough Ree, a great expansion of the river Shan¬ 
non, forming part of the boundary with Roscommon. The 
river Inny, which rises in Co. Cavan, enters Westmeath from 
Lough Sheelin, and, forming for parts of its course the boundary 
with Longford, falls into Lough Ree. The Inny has as one of 
its tributaries the Glore, flowing from Lough Lene through 
Lough Glore, a considerable part of its course being under¬ 
ground. From Lough Lene the Dale also flows southwards to 
the Boyne and so to the Irish Sea, and thus this lake sends its 
waters to the opposite shores of the island. The Brosna flows 
from Lough Ennell southwards by King’s county into the 
Shannon. The Westmeath loughs have a peculiar fame among 
anglers for the excellence of their trout-fishing. 
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the latter company. Water communication with Dublin is The latter’s son, Hugh Lupus (1825-1899), creat 
"h sour 1 ^" was from 2847 to 2869 member of parliamcr, 

s and from 1880 to 1885 master of the horse undi 

The population (68,611 in 1891; 61,629 in 1901) decreases but he left the Liberal party when the split cam 
excess of the average shown by the Irish counties, and emi- Rule for Ireland. His great wealth made him : 
ition is considerable. About 92% of the total are Roman spicuous; but he was a patron of many progressivi 
itholics, and about 86% constitute the rural population. The His eldest son, Victor Alexander, Earl Grosvenor 
incipal towns are Athlone (pop. 6617), of which the part predeceased him, and he was succeeded as 2nd 
rmerly in Roscommon was added to Westmeath by the Local grandson, Hugh Richard Arthur Grosvenor (b. 1 
rvernment (Ireland) Act of 1898, and Mullingar '(4500), the 1901 married Miss Cornwallis-West. Earl Grosvc 

unty town. Castlepollard and Moate are lesser market Countess Grosvenor, a daughter of the 9th earl of 

wns. By the Redistribution Act of 1885 Westmeath was had in 1887 married Mr George W'yndham (b. 1863 

ch returning one member, Athlone being included in the known both as a litterateur and as a Unionist cabinel 

unty representation. The county is divided into twelve Two other peerages are held by the Grosveno; 

.ronies. Assizes are held at Mullingar and quarter sessions 1857 Lord Robert Grosvenor (1801-1893), a y° 
Mullingar and Moate. The county is in the Protestant the 1st marquess, after having sat in the House 
oceses of Dublin, Killaloe and Ossory, and in the Roman since 1822, was created Baron F.bury. He was 
itholic dioceses of Kildare and Leighlin, Killaloe and Ossory. opponent of ritualism in the Church of England 
Westmeath was severed from Meath (q.x.) m 1543. The plan associated in philanthropic work with the earl of 
r the insurrection of 1641 was concerted in the abbey of On his death his son, Robert Wellesley Grosven 
ultifarnham, and both it. the wars of this period and those became the 2nd baron. In 1886, Lord Richai 
1688 the gentry of the county were so deeply implicated (b. 1837), a son of the 2nd marquess, was create! 
at the majority of the estates were confiscated. There are bridge; from 1880 to 1885 he had been “ chief 1 
considerable number of raths or encampments: one at Rath- Liberal party. In 1891 he became chairman of 
nrath is of great extent; another at Ballymore was fortified & North Western railway. 

iring the wars of the Cromwellian period'and those of 168S, WESTMINSTER, a part of London, Englam 
id was afterwards the headquarters of General Ginkell, when city in the administrative county of London, bo 
eparing to besiege Athlone; and there is a third of con- “ the City,” S. by the river Thames, W by the 
ierable size near Lough Lene. The ruins of the Franciscan Chelsea and Kensington, and N. by Paddington, S 
ibey of Multifarnham, founded in 1236 by William Delaware, and Holbom. Westminster was formed into a 
cturesquely situated near Lough Dereveragh, include a tower the London Government Act of 1899, and by a 
ft. in height. of the 2qth of Octohcr 1900 it was created a city. 
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king of the East Saxons, having taken part in the foundation of 
St Paul’s Cathedral, restored or refounded the church at Thorncy 
“ to the honour of God and St Peter, on the west side of the 
City of London ” (Stow). A splendid legend relates the coming 
of St Peter in person to hallow his new church. The sons of 
Sebert relapsed into idolatry and left the church to the mercy 
of the Danes. A charter of OfTa, king of Mercia (785), deals with 

and King Edgar restored the church, clearly defining by a charter 
dated 051 (not certainly genuine) the boundary of Westminster, 
which may be indicated in modern terms as extending from the 
Marble Arch south to the Thames and east to the City boundary, 
the former river Fleet. Westminster was a Benedictine founda¬ 
tion. In 1050 Edward the Confessor took up the erection of a 
magnificent new church, cruciform, with a central and two 
western towers. Its building continued after his death, but it 
was consecrated on Childermas Day, 28th December 1065; and 
on the following “ twelfth mass eve ” the king died, being buried 
next day in the church. In 1245 Henry III. set about the 
rebuilding of the church east of the nave, and at this point it 
becomes necessary to describe the building as it now appears. 

Westminster Abbey is a cruciform structure consisting of 
nave with aisles, transepts with aisles (but in the south transept 
the place of the western aisle is occupied by the 
church. eastern cloister walk), and choir of polygonal apsidal 
form, with six chapels (four polygonal) opening north 
and south of it, and an eastern Lady Chapel, known as Henry 
VII.’s chapel. There are two western towers, but in the centre 
a low square tower hardly rises above the pitch of the roof. 
The main entrance in common use is that in the north transept. 
The chapter-house, cloisters and other conventual buildings 
and remains lie to the south. The total length of the church 
(exterior) is 53c ft. and of the transepts 203 ft. in all. The 
bieadth of the nave without the aisles is 38 ft. 7 in. and its height 
close upon 102 ft. These dimensions are very slightly lessened 
in the choir. Without, viewed from the open Parliament Square 
to the north, the beautiful proportions of the building at 
readily realized, but it is somewhat dwarfed by the absence of 
central tower and by the vast adjacent pile of the Houses of 
Parliament. From this point (considered as a building merely) 
it appears only as a secondary unit in a magnificent group. 
Seen from the west, however, it is the dominant unit, but here 
it is impossible to overlook the imperfect conception 
“ Gothic humour ” (as he himself termed it) manifested by 
Wren, from whose designs the western towers were completed 
in 1740. The north front, called Solomon’s Porch from a former 
porch over the main entrance, is from the designs of Sir G. G. 
Scott, considerably altered by J. L. Pearson. 

Within, the Abbey is a superb example of the pointed style. 
The body o( the church has a remarkable appearance of uniformity, 

because, although the building oi the new nave was c~- 1 

with intermissions from the 14th century until Tudor ti—.. 

broad design of the Early English woik in the eastern part of the 
church was carried on throughout. The choir, with its unusual form 
andradiatmg chapels, plainly follows French models, but the name 

«S^|1^8nefy ^Jl^tiio?Eh a miidi 1: XidlatedHXwXXthe 

censing angels. Henry VII.’s Chapel replaces an earlier Lady 
Chapel, and is the most remarkable building of its period. It 

of fn*e small radiating chapels. Both^ withi 1 *' 1 ' 

A splendid series of carved oak stalls line*? each wuc ui me nave, 
and ahove them hang the banners of the Knights of the Bath, of 
whom this was the place of installation when the Order was 
constituted in 1725. The fan-traceried roof, with its carved st< 
pendants, is the most exquisite architectural feature of the chapel 

The choir stalls in the body of the church'are modern, as is 
organ, a fine instrument with- an 4 ‘ echo ” attachment, electrically 

by n Sh G. aScott, with’mosaic by bXiati Tnllbbot Islip’^cliapd 

The earliest, which is well preserved, is of Charles II., but remnants 
of older figures survive. Some of the effigies were carried in funeral 


of detail. 


it up by the officials who received the fees formerly paid by visitors 
j the exhibition. 

But the peculiar fame of the Abbey lies not in its architecture, 
or in its connexion with the metropolis alone, but in the fact that 

and the burial-place (S many of them and of their greatest ^^ iea 

attaching to the memory of the Confessor, whose shrine 
•stands in the central chapel behind the high altar. The 
Norman kings were ready to do honour to his name. From William 
the Conqueror onward every sovereign has been crowned here except¬ 
ing Edward V. The coronation chairs stand in the Confessor’s chapel. 
That used by the sovereign dates from the time of Edward I., and 

itains beneath its seat the stone of Scone, or stone of destiny, 
which the Celtic kings were crowned. It is of Scottish origin, 
but tradition identifies it with Jacob’s pillow at Bethel. Here also 
are kept the sword and shield of Edward III., still used in the 
coronation ceremony. The second chair was made for Mary, 
consort of William III. Subsequent to the Conquest many kings 
and queens were buried here, from Henry III. to George II. Not 
all the graves are marked, but of those which are the tomb of Henry 
VII. and his queen, Elizabeth of York, the central object in his 
own chapel, is the finest. The splendid recumbent effigies in bronze, 
of Italian workmanship, rest upon a tomb of black marble, and the 
whole is enclosed in a magnificent shrine of wrought brass. Monu¬ 
ments, tombs, busts and memorials crowd the choir, its chapels 
and the transepts, nor is the nave wholly free of them. All but the 
minority of the Gothic period (among which the canopied tombs of 

appear incongruous in a Gothic setting. Many of the 

-*■-thy of their position as works of art, nor are 

the subjects they commemorate always worthy to lie here, for the 
high honour of burial in the Abbey was not always so conscientiously 

wonderful range of sculptural art i£> found. A part of the south 
transept is famed under the name of the Poet’s Corner. The north 
transept contains nian^monuments to statesmen. . . ^ 

erected into a^bishopric,^but only one prelate, Thomas Thurleby, 

abbot, but Elizabeth reinstated the deanfwitli^welve pre- 
bendaries. Of the conventual buildings, the cloisters are of 7^ 
the 13th and 14th centuries. On the south side of the "" 
southern walk remains of a wall of the refectory are seen from 
without. From the eastern walk a porch gives entry to the chapter 
house and the chapel of the Pyx. The first is of the time of Henry 
III., a fine octagonal building, its vaulted roof supported by a 
slender clustered column of marble. It was largely restored by Sir 
Gilbert Scott. There arc mural paintings of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The chapel or chamber of the Pyx is part of the under¬ 
croft of the original dormitory, and is early Norman work of the 
Confessor's time. It w r as used as a treasury for the regalia and 
other articles of value in early times, and here were kept the standard 
coins of the realm u=ed in the trial of the pyx now carried out at 
the Mint. The undercroft is divided into compartments by walls, 
and part of it appears in the gymnasium of Westminster School. 
Above it is now the chapter library. To the soutli-ea&t lies the 
picturesque Little Cloister, w r ith its court and fountain, surrounded 
by residences of canons and officials. Near it arc slight ruins of the 
infirmary chapel of St Catherine. West of tl 
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as set forth in Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 
trt. 11., Act iv. sc. 4;. Jit is a beautiful room, with open timber 
roof, windows partly of stained glass, and walls tapestried and 
panelled The College Hall, adjoining it, is of similar construction, 
but plainly fitted in the common manner of a refectory, with a dais 
for the high table at the north and a gallery at the south. It is 
now the dining-hall of Westminster School. 

Westminster School .—St Peter’s College, commonly called 
Westminster School, is one of the most ancient and eminent 
public schools in England, and the only school of such standing 
still occupying its original site in London. A school was main¬ 
tained by the monks from very early times. Henry VIII. took 
steps to raise it in importance, but the school owes its present 
eminence to Queen Elizabeth, who is commemorated as the 
foundress at a Latin commemoration service held periodically 
in the Abbey, where, moreover, the daily school service is held. 
The school buildings lie cast of the conventual buildings, sur¬ 
rounding Little Dean’s Yard, which, like the cloisters, communi- 
arnea in mnerai cates Dean’s Yard, in which arc the picturesque houses of 
processions according to custom, but this was not done later than the headmaster, canons of the Abbey, and others. The build- 
1735- There are, however, figures of Lord Chatham and Nelson, I ings are modern or large modernized. The Great Schoolroom 
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.„__ „ ..... _ the Provisions of Oxford and the 

Statute of Marlhorough.” 

The second statute of Westminster was passed in the parlia¬ 
ment of 1285. Like the first statute it is a code in itself, and 
contains the famous clause De donis conditionalibus (q.v.), 
“ one of the fundamental institutes of the medieval land law 
of England.” Stubbs says of it: “The law of dower, of ad- 
vowson, of appeal for felonies, is largely amended; the in¬ 
stitution of justices of assize is remodelled, and the abuses of 
manorial jurisdiction repressed; the statute De retigiosis, the 
statutes of Merton and Gloucester, are amended and re-enacted. 
Every clause has a bearing on the growth of the later law.” 

The statute Qma Emplores of 1290 is sometimes called the statute 
of Westminster III. 

WESTMINSTER, SYNODS OP. Under this heading are 
included certain of the more important ecclesiastical councils 
held within the present bounds of London. Though the precise 
locality is occasionally uncertain, the majority of the medieval 
synods assembled in the chapter-house of old St. Paul’s, or the 
former chapel of St Catherine within the precincts of West¬ 
minster Abbey or at Lambeth. The councils were of various 
types, each with a constitutional history of its own. Before 
the reign of Edward I., when convocation assumed substantially 
its present form (see Convocation), there were convened in 
London various diocesan, provincial, national and legatine 
synods; during the past six centuries, however, the chief 
ecclesiastical assemblies held there have been convocations of 
the province of Canterbury. 

The first really notable council at St Paul’s was that of 1075 
under the presidency of Lanfranc; it renewed ancient regula¬ 
tions, forbade simony and permitted three bishops to remove 
from country places to Salisbury, Chichester and Chester re¬ 
spectively. In ir02 a national synod at Westminster under 
Anselm adopted canons against simony, clerical marriages 
and slavery. The councils of 1126, 1127 and ri38 were legatine, 
that of 1175 provincial; their canons, chiefly re-enactments, 
throw light on the condition of the clergy at that time. The 
canons of 1200 are based in large measure on recommendations 
of the Latcran Council of ri7q. At St Paul’s the legatine con- 

Ottobon in 1268: these were the most important national 
councils held after the independence of York had been estab¬ 
lished. A synod at Lambeth in 1281 put forth canons none too 
welcome to Edward I.; they included a detailed scheme for 
the religious instruction of the faithful. During the next two 
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eight propositions concerning the body of Christ after his death 
were rejected at St Mary-le-Bowin 1286; the expulsion of the 
Jews from England was sanctioned by a lega.ine synod of 
Westminster in 1291; ten theses of Wiclif’s were condemned 
at the Dominican friary in 1382, and eighteen articles drawn 
from his Trialogifs met the same fate at St Paul’s in 1396; and 
the doom of Sir John Oldcastle was scaled at the latter place in 
1413. The 14th-century synods at St Paul’s concerned them¬ 
selves largely with the financial and moral status' of the clergy, 
and made many quaint regulations regarding their dress and 
hehaviour (1328, 1342, 1343; cf. 1463)- From the time of 
Edward VI. on, many of the most vital changes in ecclesiastical 
discipline were adopted in convocations at St Paul’s and in the 
Abbey. To enumerate them would be to give a running com¬ 
mentary on the development of the Church of England; among 
the most important were those of 1547, 1552, 1554, 1562, 1571, 
1604, 1605, 1640 and 1661. In 1852 there was held the first of 
a series of synods of the newly organized Roman Catholic 
archdiocese of Westminster. For the “ Pan-Anglican Synods ” 
see Lambeth Conferences. 

Bibliography. —For acts of synods prior to the Reformation see 
7. Lynwood, Provincials (Oxford, 1679), and 


Abbey (4th and revised ed., London, 1876), 411-413, 495-504; 
H. H. Milman, Annals of S. Paul’s Cathedral (2nd ed., London, 1869). 
Full titles under Councils. (W. W. R.*) 

WESTMORLAND, EARLS OP. Ralph Neville, 4th Baron 
Neville of Raby, and 1st earl of Westmorland (1364-1425), 
eldest son of John, 3rd Baron Neville, and his wife Maud Percy 
(see Neville, Family ), was knighted by Thomas of Wood- 
stock, afterwards duke of Gloucester, during the French expedi¬ 
tion of 1380, and succeeded to his father’s barony in 1388. He 
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..... in the 
commission which undertook the duties of constable in place 
of the duke of Gloucester, and he was repeatedly engaged in 
negotiations with the Scots. His support of the court party 
against the lords appellant was rewarded in 1397 by the earldom 
of Westmorland. He married as his second wife Joan Beaufort, 
half-sister of Henry of Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV., whom 
he joined on his landing in Yorkshire in 1399. He already held 
the castles of Brancepeth, Raby, Middleham and Sheriff Hutton 
when he received from Henry IV, the honour and lordship of 
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whose power was broken at Shrewsbury in 
1403. Both marches had been in their hands, but the warden- 
ship of the west marches was now assigned to Westmorland, 
whose influence was also paramount in the east, which was 
under the nominal wardenship of the young Prince John, after¬ 
wards duke of Bedford. Westmorland had prevented North¬ 
umberland from marching to reinforce Hotspur in 1403, and 
before embarking on a new revolt he sought to secure his enemy, 
surrounding, but too late, one of Sir Ralph Eure’s castles where 
the earl had been staying. In May the Percies were in revolt, 
with Thomas Mowbray, earl marshal, and Archbishop Scrope. 
Westmorland met them on Shipton Moor, near York, on the 
29th of May 1405, and suggested a parley between the leaders. 
By pretending accord with the archbishop, the earl induced him 
to allow his followers to disperse. Scrope and Mowbray were 
then seized and handed over to Henry at Pontefract on the 
3rd of January. The improbabilities of this narrative have 
led some writers to think, in face of contemporary authorities, 
that Scrope and Mowbray must have surrendered voluntarily. 

execution. Thenceforward he was busily engaged in negotiating 
with the Scots and keeping the peace on the borders. He did 
not play the part assigned to him by Shakespeare in Henry V., 
for during Henry’s absence he remained in charge of the north, 
and was a member of Bedford’s council. lie consolidated the 
strength of his family by marriage alliances. His daughter 
Catherine married in 1412 John Mowbray, second duke of 
Norfolk, brother and heir of the earl marshal, who had been 
Shipton Moor; Anne married Humphrey, first 
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first husband Richard le Despenser, Henry I 
of Northumberland; Cicely married Richard, duke of York, 
and was the mother of Edward IV. and Richard III. The sons 
by his second marriage were Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury, 
William, Baron Fauconberg, George, Baron Latimer, Robert, 
bishop of Salisbury and then of Durham, and Edward, Baron 
Abergavenny. The earl died on the 21st of October 1425, and 
a fine alabaster tomb was erected to his memory in Staindrop 
church close by Raby Castle. 

See J. H. Wylie, History of England under Henry IV. (4 vols., 
1884-1898). 

Ralph, 2nd earl of Westmorland (c. 1404-1484), the son of 
John, Lord Neville (d. ^23), succeeded his grandfather in 1425, 
and married as his first wife Elizabeth Clifford, daughter of Sir 
Henry Percy (Hotspur), thus forming further bonds with the 
Percies. The 3rd earl, Ralph Neville (1456-1499), was his 
nephew, and the son of John Neville, Lord Neville, who was 
slain at Towton. His grandson Ralph, 4th carl of Westmorland 
(i499~r55o), was an energetic border warrior, who remained 
faithful to the royal cause when the other great northern lords 
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joined the Pilgrimage of Grace. He was succeeded by his son 
Henry, 5th earl (c. 1525-1563). 

Charles, 6Lh earl (1543-1601), eldest son of the 5th earl by 
his first wife Jane, daughter of Thomas Manners, 1st earl of 
Rutland, was brought up a Roman Catholic, and was further 
attached to the Catholic party by his marriage with Jane, 
daughter of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey. He was a member 
of the council of the north in 1569 when he joined Thomas Percy, 
7th earl of Northumberland, and his uncle Christopher Neville, 
in tbe Catholic rising of the north, which had as its object the 
liberation of Mary, queen of Scots. On the collapse of the ill- 

over the borders, and eventually to the Spanish Netherlands, 
where he lived in receipt of a pension from Philip II. of Spain, 
until his death on the 16th of November 1601. He left no sons, 
and his honours were forfeited by his formal attainder in 1571. 
Raby Castle remained in the hands of the crown until 1645. 

The title was revived in 1624 in favour of Sir Francis Fane 
(c. 1574-1629), whose mother, Mary Neville, was a descendant 
of a younger son of the first earl. He was created baron of 
Burghersh and earl of Westmorland in 1624, and became Lord 
le Despenser on his mother’s death in 162G. His son Mildmay 
Fane, 2nd or 8th earl of Westmorland (c. 1602-166G), at first 
sided with the king’s party, but was afterwards reconciled with 
the parliament. John Fane, 7th or 13th earl of Westmorland 
(1682/-1762). served under Marlborough, and was made in 
1739 lieutenant-general of the British armies. 

John lane, nth or 17th earl (1784-1859), only son of John, 
10th earl, was known as Lord Burghersh until he succeeded to 
the earldom in 1841. He entered the army in 1803, and in 1805 

General Sir George Don. 6 He was distant Adjutant-general 
in Sicily and Egypt (1806-2807), served in the Peninsular War 
from 1S08 to 1813, was British military commissioner to the 
allied armies under Scbwarzenberg, and marched with the 
allies to Paris in 1814. He was subsequently promoted major- 
general (1825), lieutenant-general (1838) and general (1854), 
although the latter half of his life was given to the diplomatic 
service. He was British resident at Florence from 1814 to 
1830, and British ambassador at Berlin from 1841 to 1851, 
when he was transferred to Vienna. In Berlin he had mediated 
in the Schleswig-Holstein question, and in Vienna he was one of 
the British plenipotentiaries at the congress of 1855. He retired 
in 1855, and died at Apthorpe House, Northamptonshire, on 
the 16th of October 1859. Himself a musician of considerable 
reputation and the composer of several operas, he took a keen 
interest in the cause of music in England, and in 1822 made 
proposals which led to the foundation in the next year of the 
Royal Academy of Music. His wife Priscilla Anne (1793-1879), 
daughter of William Wellesley-Pole, 3rd earl of Momington, 

His published works include Memoirs of the Early Campaigns of 
the Duke of Wellington in Portugal and Spain (1820), and Memoir of 
the. Operations of the Allied Armies under Prince Schwarzenberg and 
Marshal Blicher (1822). 

Francis William Henry, 12th or 18th earl (1825-1891), fourth 
son of the preceding, was also a distinguished soldier. He 
entered the army in 1843 and served through the Punjab cam¬ 
paign of 1846; was made aide-dc-camp to the governor-general 
in 1848, and distinguished himself at Gujrat on the 21st of 
February 1840. He went to the Crimea as aide-de-camp to Lord 
Raglan, and was promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1855. On his 
return to England he became aide de-camp to the duke of 
Cambridge, and received the Crimean medal. The death of 
his elder brother in 1851 gave him the style of Lord Burghersh, 
and after his accession to the earldom in 1859 he retired from 
the service with the rank of colonel. He died in August 1891 
and was succeeded by his son, Anthony Mildmay Julian Fane 
(b 1839), as i3lh carl. 

WESTMORLAND, a north-western county of England, 
bounded N W. by Cumberland, N.E. for a short distance by 
Durham, E. by Yorkshire, S. and S.W. by Lancashire. It 
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reaches the sea in the Kent estuary in Morerambe Bay. Tbe 
area is 786-2 sq. m. Physically the county may be roughly 
divided into four areas. (1) The great upland tract in the north¬ 
eastern part, bordering on the western margin of Yorkshire 
and part of Durham, consists mainly of a wild moorland area, 
rising to elevations of 2780 ft. in Milburn Forest, 2403 in Dufton 
Fell, 2446 in Hilton Fell, 2024 in Bastifell, 2328 in High Seat, 
2323 in Wild Boar Fell and 2235 in Swarth FeU. (2) The second 
area comprises about a third of the Lake District {q.v.), westward 
from Shap Fells. This area includes High Street (2663 ft.), 
Ilelvellyn (3118) and Fairfield (2863), Langdale Pikes (2401) 
and on the boundary Bow Fell (2960), Crinkle Crags (2816) and 
Pike o’Blisco (2304). It must also be taken to cover the eievated 
area on the Yorkshire border which includes the Ravenstonedale 
and Langdale Fells to the N. and the Middleton and Barbon 
Fells to the S., of an intrusive angle of Yorkshire. This area, 
however, which reaches in some points over 2200 ft. of altitude, 
is marked off from the Lake District mountains by the Lune 
valley. All but the lower parts of the valleys within these two 
areas lie at or above 1000 ft. above Ordnance datum; and more 
than half the remainder lies between that elevation and 1750 ft., 
the main mass of high land lying in the area first mentioned. 
(3) The third area includes the comparatively low country 
between the northern slopes of that just described and the edge 
of the uplands to the nortb-east thereof. This covers the Vale 
of Eden. About three-fifths of this area lies between the 500 
arfd the 1000 ft. contour. (4) The Kendal area consists mainly 
of undulating lowlands, varied by hills ranging in only a few 
cases up to 1000 ft. More than half this area lies below the 
500 ft. contour. Westmorland may thus be said to be divided 
in the middle by uplands ranging in a general south-easterly 
direction, and to be bordered all along its eastern side by the 
elevated moorlands of the Pennine chain. The principal rivers 
are—in the northern area the higher part of the Tees, the Eden 
with its main tributaries, the Lowther and the Eamont, and in 
the southern area the Lune and the Kent, with their numerous 
tributary becks and gills. The lakes include Windermere, 
part of Ullswatcr, Grasmere, Hawes Water and numerous 
smaller lakes and tarns, which are chiefly confined to the north¬ 
western parts of the county. Amongst the other physical 

chiefly in the neighbourhood of the lakes; others are Mallerstang 
Edge, Helbeck, above Brough; Ilaikable or High Cup Gill, 
near Appleby; Orton Scars; and the limestone crags west of 
Kirkby Lonsdale. Among the waterfalls are Caldron Snout, 
on the northern confines of tbe county, flowing over the Whin 
Sill, and Stock Gill Force, Rydal Falls, Skelwith Force, and 
Dungeon Gill Force, all situated amongst the volcanic rocks in 
the west. Hell Gill, near the head of the Eden, and Stenkrith, 
near Kirkby Stephen, are conspicuous examples of natural 
arches eroded by the streams flowing through them. 
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and some little distance east of Brough under Stainmore a small 
patch ox Coal Measures remains. At the base of the Carboniferous 
rocks in this county is a red conglomeratic deposit, the lower part 
of which may be regarded as of Old Red Sandstone age; it may be 
traced from Ullswater through Butterwick, Rasgill and Tebav, 
and it appears again at Sedbergh, Barton and around KendaJ. In 
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temperature }s mild; thus at the same two points 58*4° and 58-7 1 

ponderance of cloudy, wet and cold days, especially in the spring 
and autumn,—combining to retard the growth of vegetation. The 

especiaUy°in7he lowlands extending alongthe foot ofThe CrossFell 
escarpment from Brough north-westwards. The helm-wind (g.».) 
is characteristic of this district. Scarcely one-half of the total area 
of the county is under cultivation, and of this acreage about five- 
sixths is in permanent pasture, both cattle and sheep being largely 
kept. Large portions of the valleys are well wooded. Nearly the 
whole of the acreage under corn crops is occupied by oats; a little 
barley is grown, but the wheat crop is insignificant. About three- 
fourths of the acreage under green crops is occupied by turnips. The 
meadow-land yields excellent grass. Grass of inferior value char¬ 
acterizes the pasture-lauds; while on the fell (or unenclosed) land, 
except in limestone areas, the herbage consists chiefly of the coarsei 
kinds of grass, bents and heather. These, however, furnish nourish 
ment for the hardier breeds of sheep, which are pastured there ir 
large numbers. It is from the sale of these, of their stock cattle 
’ ' ‘ , , t(ie staple of th( 
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Darlington serves Kirkby Stephen and Tebay, and another b 
connects Kirkby Stephen with Appleby and Penrith. 

Population and Administration .—The area of the ai 
county is 503,160 acies, with a population in 1891 of 6 
and in 1901 of 64,303. The natives arc prevalently tall, 
long-armed, big-handed, dark-grey-eyed and fresh-colc 
In disposition they are cautious, reserved and unemo' 
and thrifty beyond measure. • Tire general character o 
dialects of Westmorland is that of a basis of Anglian speech, 
influenced to a certain extent by the speech current amc 
the non-Anglian peoples of Strathclyde. This is overlaid 
much greater though variable extent by the more decidedly 
Scandinavian forms of speech introduced at various periods 
between the 10th and the 12th centuries. Three well-marked 
dialects can be made out. 

The area of the administrative county is 505,330 acres. 
The county contains four wards (corresponding to hundreds). 
The municipal boroughs are Appleby, the county town (pop. 


1764) and Kendal (14,183). The urban districts are Ambieside 
(2536), Bowness and Windermere (5061), Grasmere (781), 
Kirkby Lonsdale (1638) and Shap (1226). The county is in the 
northern circuit, and assizes are held at Appleby. It has one 
court of quarter sessions, and is divided into five petty sessional 
divisions. The borough of Kendal has a separate commission 
of the peace. There arc 115 civil parishes. Westmorland is in 
the diocese of Carlisle, and contains 86 ecclesiastical parishes 
or districts, wholly or in part. There are two parliamentary 
divisions, Northern or Appleby and Southern or Kendal, each 
returning one member. 

History .—The earliest English settlements in the district 
which is now Westmorland were effected by the Anglian tribes 
who entered Yorkshire by the Humber in the 6th century and 
laid the foundations of the kingdom of Deira, which included 
within its bounds that portion of Westmorland afterwards 
known as the barony of Kendal. The northern district, corre¬ 
sponding to the later barony of Appleby, meanwhile remained 
unconquered, and it was not until the close of the 7th century 
that Ecgfrith drove out the native Britons and established the 
Northumbrian supremacy over the whole district. With the 
Danish invasions of the 9th century the Kendal district was 
included in the Danelaw, while the barony of Appleby formed 
a portion of the land of Carlisle. The first mention of Westmor¬ 
land in the Saxon Chronicle occurs under 966, when it was 
harried by Thored son of Gunnar, the term here applying only 
to the barony of Appleby, which at this period was being exten¬ 
sively colonized by Norwegian settlers, traces of whose occupation 
arc especially noticeable in the place-names of the Lake District. 

The Domesday Survey describes only the barony of Kendal 
which appears as part of Amounderness in Yorkshire. Before 
the Conquest it had formed part of the earldom of Tostig of 
Northumbria, and had been bestowed by William I. on Roger 
of Poitou, but, owing to the forfeiture of his estates by the 
latter, at the time of the survey it was in the hands of the crown. 
The annexation of the northern portion of Westmorland to the 
crown of England was accomplished by William Rufus, who in 
1092 drove out Dolfin from the land of Carlisle, and fortified 
Brough-under-Stainmore, Brougham. Appleby and Pendragon. 

the grant to Ranulph Meschin of the earldom of Carlisle, but on 
accession of Ranulph to the earldom of Chester in 1120 it 
was surrendered to the crown, and its inclusion in the pipe 
roll of 1131 shows that Westmorland was now definitely estab¬ 
lished on the administrative basis of an English county. 

The barony of Kendal was held in the 12th century by the 
Mowbrays, and from them passed to the family of Lancaster, 
who held it as of the honour of Westmorland. In the 13th 
century it was separated into two moieties; the Lindsay moiety 
which passed from the Lindsays to the Copelands and Coucys 

whence was derived its later name of Richmond Fee; the Brus 
moiety, which became subdivided into the Marquis Fee held by 
the Parr family, ancestors of Katherine Parr, and the Lumley 
Fee which passed from the Thwengs to the Lumleys and Hothams. 
The barony of Appleby, with the hereditary shrievalty, was 
bestowed by King John on the family of Veteripont, from whom 
it passed by female descent to the Cliffords in the t3th century, 
and in the 16th century to the Tuftons, afterwards earls of 
Thanet, who retained the dignity until their descendant, Mr 
Barham of Trecwn, yielded his rights to the crown. 

The division of Westmorland into wards originated with the 
system of defence against the inroads of the Scots, each barony 
being divided into two wards, and each ward placed unucr a - 
high constable, who presided over the wards to be maintained 
at certain fords and other appointed places. The barony of 
Kendal was divided into Kendal and Lonsdale wards, and the 
barony of Appleby, called the Bottom, into east and west wards, 
there being anciently a middle ward between these last two. 
The shire court and assizes for the county were held at Appleby. 

The barony of Appleby was included in the diocese of York 
from the 7th century, and in 1291 formed the deaneries of 
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Lonsdale and Kendal within the archdeaconry of Richmond. 
The barony of Appleby, which had been hcstowed by Henry I. 
in the see of Carlisle, formed in 1291 the deanery of Westmorland 
within the archdeaconry and diocese of Carlisle. The barony of 
Kendal was placed by Henry VIII. in his new diocese of Chester, 
of which it lemained a part until in 1856 it was constituted 
the archdeaconry of Westmorland within the diocese of Carlisle. 
In 1859 the Westmorland portion of the archdeaconry of Carlisle 
was subdivided into the deaneries of Appleby, Kirkby Stephen 
and Lowther; and the additional deanery of Ambleside was 
formed within the archdeaconry of Westmorland. The only 
religious foundation of any importance in Westmorland was the 
Premonstratensian house at Shap founded by Thomas, son of 
Gospatric, in the 12th century. 

The early political history of Westmorland after the Conquest 
is a record of continuous inroads and devastations from the 
Scots. In the Scottish invasion of the northern counties which 
followed the battle of Bannockburn Brough and Appleby were 
burnt, and the county was twice harried by Robert Bruce in the 
ensuing years. In 1385 a battle was fought at Hoff near Appleby 
against the Scots under Earl Douglas, and in 1388, after Otter- 
burn, the Scots sacked Appleby with such effect that nine- 
tenths of it lay in ruins and was never rebuilt. In the Wars of 
the Roses, Westmorland, under the Clifford influence, inclined to 
favour the Lancastrian cause, but was not actively concerned in 
the struggle In the Civil War of the 17th century the chief 
families of the county were royalist, and in 1641 Anne, countess of 
Pembroke, hereditary high sheriff of the county, garrisoned 
Appleby Castle for the king, placing it in charge of Sir Philip 
Musgrave, the colonel of the train-bands of Westmorland and 
Cumberland. In 1642 a memorial was presented to Charles 
signed by nearly 5000 of the inhabitants of Westmorland and 
Cumberland protesting their loyalty and readiness to sacrifice 
their lives and fortunes in his service. Appleby Castle surrendered 
in 1648, but the strength of the royalist feeling was shown in the 
joy which greeted the news of the Restoration, the mayor of 
Appleby publicly destroying the charter which the town had 
received from Cromwell. The Jacobite rising of 1745 found many 
adherents in Westmorland, and a skirmish tool; place on Clifton 
Moor between the forces of Lord George Murray and the duke of 
Cumberland. 

The economic development of Westmorland, both on account 
of natural disadvantages and of the ravages of border strife, 
has been slow and unimportant; the rugged and barren nature 
of the ground being unfavourable to agricultural prosperity, 
while the lack of fuel hindered the growth of manufactures. 
Sheep farming was carried on in the moorland districts, however, 
and the Premonstratensian house at Shap supplied wool to the 
Florentine and Flemish markets in the 13th and 14th centuries. 
The clothing industry, which spread from Kendal to the sur¬ 
rounding districts, is said to have been introduced by one John 
Kempe of Flanders, who settled there in the reign of Edward III., 
and a statute of 1465 alludes to cloths of a distinct make being 
manufactured at Kendal. In 1589 the county suffered severely 
from the ravages of the plague, 2500 deaths being recorded in 
the deanery of Kendal alone. Speed, writing in the 17th century, 
says of Westmorland that “ it is not commended either for 
plenty of corn or cattle, being neither stored with arable grounds 

principal profit that the people of this province raise unto 
fished at Kendal in 1 7 oo g and about the same time the'develop- 

the loss consequent on the decline of the clothing industry. 
There were two paper-mills at Milnthorpe in 1777, one of which 
existed eighty years before. 

Westmorland returned two knights for the county to the parlia¬ 
ment of 1290, and in 1295 two burgesses for the borough of 
Appleby. Under the Reform Act of 1832 Appleby was dis¬ 
franchised and Kendal returned one member. 

Antiquities .—Notable ecclesiastical buildings are almost 
entirely wanting in Westmorland, though mention may be 


made of the ruins of Sbap Abbey, whicb lies near the small 
market town of that name in the bleak upper valley of the 
Lowther. The Perpendicular western tower and other fragments 
in. Late Norman work is preserved in some of the churches, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, and in a few castles. Among the castles, 
those at Appleby, Brough, Brougham and Kendal are notable, 
but examples are numerous. Among old houses, Levens Hall 
the 16th century, and Sizergh Hall embodies part 
at castle; both are in the Kendal district. The formal 
gardens at Levens Hall are remarkable. Lowther Castle, near 
Penrith, the seat of the earl of Lonsdale, is a fine modern mansion, 
Gothic style more satisfactory in broad effect than in detail. 
Joseph Nicholson and Richard Burn^ The History and Anti- 
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mtotariu and Cumberland (2 vois., 
7.1; William wnenun, The History and Topography of 
of Cumberland and Westmorland (Pontefract, i860); 

_ of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 

zhaeologieal Society (Kendal, 1870, &c.); R. S. Ferguson, History 
uj Westmorland (Popular County Histories, 1894); Sir D. Fleming, 
Description of Westmorland (1671); T. Gibson, Legends and Notes 
on Places of North Westmorland (London, 1887); M. W. Taylor, 
Manorial Halls of Westmorland (Kendal, 1892); T. Ellwood, Land- 
nama Book of Iceland as it illustrates the Dialect and Antiquities of 
Westmorland (Kendal, 1894); Victoria County History , Westmorland. 

WESTON, THOMAS (1737-1776), English actor, was the son 
of a cook. His first London appearance was about 1759, and 
from 1763 until his death he was admitted to be the most amusing 
comedian on the English stage. Foote wrote for him tbe part 
of Jerry Sneak in the Mayor of Garratt. Abel Drugger in the 
Alchemist was one of his famous performances; and Garrick, 
who also played this part, praised him highly for it. 

WESTON-SDPER-MARE, a seaside resort in the Wells parlia¬ 
mentary division of Somersetshire, England, on the Bristol 
Channel, 1375 m. W. by S. of London by the Great Western rail¬ 
way. Pop. of urban district (igoi), 19,048. It is built partly on 
level ground near the shore, and partly on the slopes of Worlebury 

Among the fir-clad slopes of the neighbourhood, which command 
a fine view of the Welsh hills across the Channel, there are many 
beautiful walks and drives. An esplanade extends for about 
3 m., and public gardens have been laid out on Worlebury Hill, 
from the far end of which a long pier projects, linking the rocky 
islet of Birnbeck to the town. Grove Park, once the manor- 
house, is owned by the council, and is used as a free library, 
its grounds being open. Other institutions include a museum 
opened in honour of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, 
and the West of England Sanatorium, to which two large 
conservatories are at I ached, as a winter-garden for invalids. 
The town has long been famous for its potteries, and there are 

are caught. Intermittent springs exist m Weston, which are 
affected by the ebb and flow of the tide 

WEST ORANGE, a town of Essex county, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
in the N.E. part of the state, about 13 m. W. of New York City. 
Pop. (1890) 4358, (1000) 6S89 (1772 foreign-born); (1905, state 
census) 7872; (1910) 10.080. It is served by the Orange branch 
f the Erie railroad, ai 




s by e 


The 


ridges 


. It is crossed in a N.E. and S W. direction by t\ 

—the hirst (also called the Orange or Watchung) Mounta 
the Second Mountain. Eagle Rock (about 650 ft.), on the summit 
of First Mountain, commands a splendid view. On the eastern 
slope of First Mountain are Ilutton Park,containing the grounds 
of the Essex County Country Club, and Llewellyn Park, a beauti¬ 
ful residential tract of 750 acres, named in honour of its originator, 
Llewellyn S. Haskell (1815-1872). West Orange has various 
manufactures, including phonographs, lawn mowers and felt 
hats. In 1S62 parts of the townships oT Orange, Caldwell and 
Livingston were united into a new township named Fairmount. 
In 1863 another part of Orange was added and the name of the 
new township was changed to West Orange. In 1900 West 
Orange was chartered as a town. 

See H. Whittemore, The Founders and Builders of the Oranges 
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WESTPHAL, RDDOLF (1826-1892), German classical scholar, 
is born at Obernkirchen in Schaumburg on the 3rd of July 
26. He studied at Marburg and Tubingen, and was professor 
Breslau ^858-1862) and Moscow (1875-^79). He subse- 
ently lived at Biickeburg, and died at Stadthagen in Schaum- 
rg-Lippe on the 10th of July 1892. Westphal was a man of 

on his contributions on Greek music and metre. His chief 
irks are: Griechiscke Melrik (3rd ed., 1883-1889); System tier 
liken Rhythmik (1865); Hephaestion’s De melris enchiridion 
166); Arisloxenus of. Tarentum (translation and commentary, 
83 ~i 8 93; vol. ii. being edited after his death by F. Saran), 
'e Musih ies griechischen Alterlums (1883); Allgemeine 
ctrik der indogermanischen und semilischen Volker (1892). 
: made translations of Catullus (r87o) and of Aristophanes’ 
dtarnians (1889), in which he successfully reproduced the 
irisms in Plattdcutsch. 

WESTPHALIA (Ger. Westfalen), a province of the kingdom 
Prussia. The ancient duchy and the Napoleonic kingdom 
the same name, neither of which was conterminous with the 
tdern province, are dealt with in the historical part of this 
:ide. The area of the province is 78or sq. m., its length both 
>m N. to S. and from E. to W. is about 130 m., and it is bounded 
by Hanover, E. by Schaumburg-Lippe, Hanover, Lippe- 
itmold, Brunswick, Hesse-Nassau and Waldeck, S. and S.W. 

Hesse-Nassau and the Rhine Province, and N.W. by the 
igdom of the Netherlands. 

Nearly half of Westphalia is an extension of the great North- 
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The population in 1905 
is very unevenly distribi 
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Catholic, while the secular: 
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. There are extensive fens in the N. and W., and N. of Pader- 
is a sandy waste called the Senne. The plain is drained in the 

Teutoburger Wald. Between theirjjasins'are the Vechte and 
ern portion of, Westphalia, most of which is included jn Sauer¬ 
's drained chiefly by the Ruhr with its affluents the Lenne, 
ie, &c., and in the S. by the Sieg and Eder. The hilts rise in 
•E. to the Rotlager or Rothaargebirge, culminating in the 
irberg plateau with the Kahler Asten (2713 ft.), the highest 
lit in the province. The Rotlagergebirge, Eggegebirge and 
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When Duke Henry the Li 
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province, and comprised the Hanoverian department of Hildes- 
heim and in part that of Arensberg, Brunswick, the northern part 
'of the province of Saxony as far as the Elbe, Halle, and most of! 
Hesse-Cassel. The area was 14,627 sq. m., and the population 
nearly two millions. Cassel was the capital. A constitution 
on the French imperial pattern granted by the king remained 
practically inoperative, an arbitrary bureaucratic regime was 
instituted, the finances were from the beginning in a hopeless 
condition, and the country was drained of men and money for 
Napoleon’s wars. In January 1810 most of Hanover was added, 

city of Minden, was annexed to the French empire. There had 
already been serious revolts and raids, and after the battle of 
Leipzig the Russians drove the king from Cassel (October 1813), 
the kingdom of Westphalia was dissolved and the old order was 
for a time re-established. At the congress of Vienna (1813) 
Hesse-Darmstadt surrendered her share of Westphalia to Prussia, 
and the present province was constituted. 


See Weddigen, Westfalen, Land 

G. Schulze, Heimatskunde der Prol .,_ 

Lemberg, Die Hutten- und Metallindustrie Rhcinlands und 
falens (4th ed., Dortmund, 1905); J. S. Seibertz, Landes- und 
Rechtsgeschichte des Herzogtums Westfalen (4 vols., Arnsberg, 1839- 
1875): R- Wilmans, Die KaiseruAundcn der Provinz Westfalen 
(2 vols., Munster, 1867-1881); M. Jansen, Die Ilerzogsgewalt- der 
Erzbischofe van Koln in Westfalen (Munich, 1895); Holzapfel, Das 
Komgrctch Westfalen (Magdeburg, 1895); G. Servieres, L’AUemagne 
re 1 ’ ' Pa'1 ]; Hascilioff. Die E? keh 

der Landeskultur in der Provine Westfalen mb ipten Jahrhundert 
(Munster, 1900). 

WESTPHALIA, TREATY OF, a collective name given to the 
two treaties concluded on the 24th of October 1648 by the 
empire with France at Munster and with Sweden and the Pro¬ 
testant estates of the empire at Osnabrtick, by which the Thirty 
Years’ War ( q.v.) was brought to an end. 

As early as 1636 negotiations had been opened at Cologne 
at the instance of Pope Urban VIII., supported by the seigniory 
of Venice, but failed owing to the disinclination of Richelieu to 
stop the progress of the French arms, and to the refusal of 
Sweden to treat with the papal legate. In 1637 the agents of the 
emperor began to negotiate at Hamburg with Sweden, though the 
mediation of Christian IV., king of Denmark, was rejected by 
Sweden, and the discussions dragged on for years without result. 
In the meantime the new emperor Ferdinand III. proposed at the 
diet of Regensburg in 1640 to extend the peace of Prague to the 

those Protestant estates who were still leagued with foreign 
powers were to be excluded. His aim was by settling theinternal 
affairs of the empire to exclude the German princes from 
participation in negotiations with foreign powers; but these 
efforts had no result. 

A more practical suggestion was made hy the Comte d’Avaux, 
the French envoy at Hamburg, who proposed in 1641 that the 
negotiations at Cplogne and Hamburg should be transferred to 
Munster and Osnabruck, two cities in the Westphalian circle 
not more than 30 m. apart. A preliminary treaty embodying this 
proposal was concluded between the representatives of the 
emperor, France and Sweden at Hamburg on the 25th of December 
1641. A dispute as to precedence between France and Sweden, 
and the refusal of the latter power to meet the papal nuncio, 
made the choice of a single meeting-place impossible. It was 
arranged, however, that the two assemblies should be regarded as 
a single congress, and that neither should conclude peace without 

The date fixed for the meeting of the two conventions was 
the 11th of July 1643, but many months elapsed before all the 
representatives arrived, and the settlement of many questions 
of precedence and etiquette caused further delays. England, 
Poland, Muscovy and Turkey were the only European powers 
unrepresented. The war continued during the deliberations, 
which were influenced by its fortunes. 

The chief representative of the emperor was Count Maximilian 
von Trautmansdorff, to whose sagacity the conclusion of peace 
was largely due. The French envoys were nominally under 


Henry of Orleans, duke of Longueville, but the marquis de 
Sable and the comte d’Avaux were the real agents of France. 
Sweden was represented by John Oxenstiema, son of the chan¬ 
cellor, and by John Adler Salvius, who had previously acted for 
Sweden at Hamburg. The papal nuncio was Fabio Chigi, 
afterwards Pope Alexander VII. Brandenburg, represented 
by Count Johann von Sayn-Wittgenstein, played the foremost 
part among the Protestant states of the empire. On the 1st of 
June 1645 France and Sweden brought forward propositions of 
peace, which were discussed by the estates of the empire from 
October 1645 to April 1646. The settlement of religious matters 
was effected between February 1646 and March 1648. The 
treaty was signed at Munster by the members of both conventions 
on the 24th of October 1648, and ratifications were exchanged 
on the 8th of February 1649. The papal protest of January 3, 
1631, was disregarded. 

The results were determined in the first place by the support 

indemnification, the concession of which necessitated compensa¬ 
tion to the German states affected, and secondly by the deter¬ 
mination of France to weaken the power of the emperor while 
strengthening the Roman Catholic states, especially Bavaria. 

Sweden received western Pomerania with Rtigen and the 
mouths of the Oder, Wismar and Poel, in Mecklenburg, and the 
lands of the archbishopric of Bremen and the bishopric of Verden, 
together with an indemnity of 5,000,000 thalers. The privileges 
of the Free Towns were preserved. Sweden thus obtained control 
of the Baltic and a footing on the North Sea, and became an 
estate of the empire with three deliberative voices in the 

The elector of Brandenburg received the greater part of 
eastern Pomerania, and, as he had a claim on the whole duchy 
since the death of the last duke in 1633, he was indemnified by 
the bishoprics of Halberstadt, Minden and Kammin, and the 
reversion of the archbishopric of Magdeburg, which came to him 
on the death of the administrator, Prince Augustus of Saxony, 
in 1680. The elector of Saxony was allowed to retain Lusatia. 
As compensation for Wismar, Mecklenburg-Schwerin obtained 
the bishoprics of Schwerin and Ratzeburg and some lands of the 
Knights of St John. Brunswick-Ltineburg restored Hildesheim 
to the elector of Cologne, and gave Minden to Brandenburg, but 
obtained the alternate succession to the bishopric of Osnabruck 
and the church lands of Walkcnried and Groningen. Hesse-Cassel 
received the prince-abbacy of Hersfeld, the county of Schaum¬ 
burg, &c. The elector of Bavaria was confirmed in his possession 
of the Upper Palatinate, and in his position as an elector which 
he had obtained in 1623. Charles Louis, the son and heir of 
Frederick V., the count palatine of the Rhine, who had been placed 
under the ban of the empire, received back the Lower Palatinate, 
and a new electorate, the eighth, was created for him. 

France obtained the recognition of the sovereignty (which she 
had enjoyed de facto since 1552) over the bishoprics and cities of 
Metz, Toul and Verdun, Pinerolo in Piedmont, the town of 
Breisach, the landgraviate of Upper and Lower Alsace, the 
Sundgau, the advocacy ( Landvogtei ) of the ten imperial cities in 
Alsace, and the right to garrison Philippsburg. During the 
Thirty Years’ War France had professed to be fighting against 
the house of Austria, and not against the empire. It was 
stipulated that the immediate possessions of the empire in 
Alsace should remain in enjoyment of their liberties (in ea 
libertate et possession immedielahs erga impenum Romanum, 
qua hactenus g avisae sunt), but it was added as a condition that 
the sovereignty of France in the territories ceded to her should 
not be impaired (ita tamen, ut praesenti hac declarations nihil 
delractatum intelligatur de eo omni supremi dominii iure, quod 
supra concessum esi). The intention of France was to acquire 
the full rights of Austria in Alsace, but as Austria had never 
owned the landgraviate of Lower Alsace, and the Landvogtei of 
the ten free cities did not in itself imply possession, the door was 
left open for disputes. Louis XIV. afterwards availed himself 
of this ambiguous clause in support of his aggressive policy on the 
Rhine. The independence of Switzerland was at last formally 
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recognized, as was that of the United Netherlands in a separate 
treaty signed by Spain at MUnster. 

Apart from these territorial changes, a universal and uncon¬ 
ditional amnesty to all those who had been deprived of their 
possessions was declared, and it was decreed that all secular lands 
should be restored to those who had held them in 1618. Some 
exceptions were made in the case of the hereditary dominions of 


the ecclesiastical settlement. By the confirmation of the treaty 
of Passau of 1552 and the religious peace of Augsburg of 155s, 

Cburch, toleration was secured for the three great religious 
communities of the empire. Within these limits the governments 
were bound to allow at least private worship, liberty of 
conscience and the right of emigration, but these measures 
of toleration were not extended to the hereditary lands of the 
house of Habsburg. The Protestant minority in the imperial diet 
was not to be coerced by the majority, but religious questions 
were to be decided by amicable agreement. Protestant adminis- 

parity was established in the imperial chamber ( Reichskammer - 
gericht) , and in the imperial deputations and commissions. 

The difficult question of the ownership of spiritual lands 
was decided by a compromise. The edict of restitution of 1629 
was annulled. In Wiirttemberg, Baden and the Palatinate these 
lands were restored to the persons who had held them in 1618 or 
their successors, but for the rest of the empire possession was 


prince should forfeit his la nds if he changed his religion an 

tion. The declaration that all protests or vetoes by whomsoever 
pronounced should be null and void dealt a blow at the inter¬ 
vention of the Roman curia in German affairs. 

The constitutional changes made by the treaty had far-reaching 
effects. The territorial sovereignty of the states of the empire 
was recognized. They were empowered to contract treaties with 
one another and with foreign powers, provided that the emperor 
and the empire suffered no prejudice. By this and other changes 
the princes of the empire became absolute sovereigns in their 
own dominions. The emperor and the diet were left with a mere 
shadow of their former power. The emperor could not pronounce 
the ban of the empire without the consent of the diet. The diet, 
in which the 61 imperial cities gained the right of voting on all 
imperial business, and thus were put on an equality with the 
princes, retained its legislative and fiscal powers in name, but 

three colleges, which, moreover, were not to give their several 
decisions by majorities of their members, but by agreement 
between them. 

Not only was the central authority replaced almost entirely 
by the sovereignty of about 300 princes, but the power of the 
empire was materially weakened in other ways. It lost about 
40,000 sq. m. of territory, and obtained a frontier against France 
which was incapable of defence. Sweden and France as 
guarantors of the peace acquired the right of interference in the 
affairs of the empire, and the former gained a voice in its councils. 
For many years Germany thus became the principal theatre of 
European diplomacy and war. But if the treaty of Westphalia 
pronounced the dissolution of the old order in the empire, it 
facilitated the growth of new powers in its component parts, 
especially Austria, Bavaria and Brandenburg. 

The treaty was recognized as a fundamental law of the German 
constitution, and formed the basis of all subsequent treaties until 
the dissolution of the empire. 

See the text in Dumont, Corps universet diplomatique (The Hague, 
1726-1731), vi. 429 ff.; J. G. von Meiern, Acta pacts Wsstphalicae 
publico (6 vols., Hanover and Gottingen, 1734-1736), Inslrumenta 
pacis Cacsarco-Suecicae el Caesareo-Gallwac (Gottingen, 1738); 
“ A. A. " [Bishop Adam Adami], Arcana pacis Westphalicae (Frank¬ 
fort, 1698), edited by J. G. von Meiern (Leipzig, 1737); K. T. Heigel, 


WEST POINT, a village and military post, in Orange county. 
New York, U.S.A., on the west bank of the Hudson river, 
SO m. above New York City. It is served by the West Shore 
railway, and is connected by ferry with the New York Central 
railway at Garrison. The United States Military Academy 
occupies a plateau 180 ft. above the river, reached by a roadway 
cut into the cliff and commanding a view up and down the river 
for many miles. Between 1902 and 1908 Congress appropriated 
about $7,500,000 for the reconstruction of the academy, but 
most of the old buildings of historic interest have been incor¬ 
porated. The Headquarters Building and Grant Hall (the mess 
hall) contain portraits of famous American soldiers. The military 
library is one of the finest in existence (80,000 volumes in 1910), 
and its building contains interesting memorials, by Saint 
Gaudens, to J. McNeill Whistler and Edgar Allan Poe, both 
former cadets in the academy. Cullum Memorial Hall (1899) 
was the gift of Major-General George Washington Cullum 
(1809-1892), superintendent of the academy in 1864-1866. 
Opposite it is a monument (1845) to Major F.L. Dade's command 
of no men who were ambushed and killed by the Seminole 
Indians in Florida in December 1835. In the S.E. corner of the 
parade ground (60 acres) is a granite statue to Colonel Sylvanus 
Thayer (1785-1872), who was superintendent of the academy 
from 1817 to 1833. In the N.W. angle is the hronze statue (1868) 
of Major-General John Sedgwick, U.S. Volunteers, who was 
killed by a sharpshooter, on the 9th of May 1864, while making 
a personal reconnaissance at Spottsylvania. Between Trophy 
Point and the hotel is the Battle Monument (1874, 78 ft- high, 
surmounted by a statue of Victory by MacMonnies), a memorial 
to the soldiers of the regular army who died in the Civil War. 
Above the cliff towards the N. and E. of the plain is Fort Clinton; 
in its E. front stands a monument erected in 1828 by the Corps 
of Cadets to Kosciuszko, who planned the original fortifications 
here in 1778. About 1 m. N. of the academy is “ West Point 
Cemetery” (about 14 acres) om the E. angle of an elevated plain 
overlooking the river, formerly known as “ German Flats,” 
in which rest the remains of Thayer, Winfield Scott, Robert 
Anderson and other distinguished soldiers. The Cadet Monument 
(1817) stands on the E. angle overlooking the river. High above 
the academy on Mount Independence (490 ft.) still stands old 
Fort Putnam, commanding a fine view for miles up and down the 
Hudson. In 1908, as the gift of Mrs Russel] Sage and Miss Anna 
B. Warner, there was added to the military reservation Con¬ 
stitution Island (about 280 acres), lying directly opposite West 
Point, with the remains of two forts built during the War of 

West Point, “ the Gibraltar of the Hudson,” was first occupied 
as a military post in January 1778, when a chain of redoubts 
was erected at various strategic points along the Hudson. At 
West Point were built a half-dozen earthwork fortifications, of 
which Fort Putnam on Mt. Independence, Fort Clinton on the 
extremity of the point (not to be confused with the Fort Clinton 
captured by the British in 1777 farther down the river) and 
Battery Knox, just above the river landing, were the largest. 
These were the fortifications that Benedict Arnold, their com¬ 
mander, in 1780 agreed to deliver into British hands. After 
the discovery of his treason, Washington made his headquarters 
for some time at West Point before removing to Newburgh. 
Later Washington recommended West Point as a site for a 
military school. Such an establishment had been suggested by 
Henry Knox in May 1776; and in October of that year the 
Continental Congress passed a resolution appointing a committee 
to draw plans for “ a military academy of the army.” A Corps 
of Invalids was established in June 1777, was organized in 
Philadelphia in July 1777, and was transferred to West Point in 
1781; this corps was “ to serve as a military school for young 
gentlemen previously to. their being appojnjfd to marching 
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regiments.” Three buildings had been erected here to house 
a library, an engineers’ school and a laboratory, and practical 
experiments in gunnery had been begun bere in February 1780. 
In 1783, at Newburgh, Washington laid before his officers the 
matter of a military academy such as Knox had suggested. A 
school for artillerists, engineers and cadets of the corps was 
established here on the president’s recommendation in 1794, and 
continued until the buildings were destroyed by fire in 1796. In 
July 1801, Henry Dearborn, Jefferson’s secretary of war, directed 
that all cadets of the corps of artillerists, a subordinate rank which 
had been established in 1794, should report at West Point for in¬ 
struction, and in September of that year a school was opened 
with five instructors, four of them army officers. On the 16th 
of March 1802, President Jefferson approved an act establishing 
a military academy at West Point, and on the 4th of July it was 
formally opened witb ten cadets present. Acts of 1802 and 1808 
authorized 40 cadets from the artillery, 100 from the infantry, 
16 from the dragoons and 20 from the riflemen. But few of 
these were actually appointed, and for several years instruction 
was disorganized and desultory. In 18x1-1812 instruction was 
practically abandoned, and in March 1812 the “academy” 

been graduated, but tbey had been admitted without any sort 
of examination, and at any age between 12 and 34. An act of 
Congress of the 29th of April 1812 reorganized the academy, 
and laid down the general principles and plan on which it has 
0 cadets was then 
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1865); in 1815-1817, Alden Partridge (1785-1854); in 1817-1833, 
Sylvanus Thayer ; in 1833-1838 Ren6 E. De Russy (1796-1864); in 
1838-1845 and in 1856-1861, Richard Delafield (1798-1873) ; in 1845- 


1852, He...,---- --- 

in 1855-1856, John Gross Barnard (1815-1882); in January 1861 
P. G. T. Beauregard; in 1861-1864, Alexander Hamilton Bowmai 
(1803-1865); in 1864, Zealous Bates Tower (1819-1900); in 1864- 
1866, G. W. Cullum; in 1866-1871, Thoitias Gamble Pitcher (1824- 
1895); in 1871-1876, Thomas Howard Ruger (1833-1907); in 
1876-1881, J. M. Schofield; in 1881-1882, O. 0. Howard; m 1882- 
1887, Wesley Merritt; in 1887-1889. John Grubb Park (1827- 
1900); in 1889-1893, John Mouldcn Wilson (b. 1837); in 1893- 
1898, Oswald Herbert Ernst (b. 1842); in 1898-1906, Albert Ieopold 


1853); and, 1910, 


SeeG. W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates 
of the United States Military Academy (4 vols., New York, 1891- 
1904); E. C. Boynton, History of West Point (ibid. 1863); J. P. 
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seaport and seaside r 
ar tne mouth of a small river in Clew 
The town is 160 m. W. from Dublin 
stern railway, Westport Quay at the 
by a branch line. There is a small 
export trade in grain. The beautiful demesne of the marquess 
of Sligo enriches tbe neighbourhood. Clew Bay, thickly studded 
with islands and surrounded with mountains, is one of tbe most 
magnificent of the great inlets on tbe W. coast. Near the S. 
shore is Croagh Patrick (2510 ft.), an isolated conical hill of 
singularly perfect form, in wide repute as a place of pilgrimage. 

WEST PRUSSIA (Ger. Westpreussen), a province of Prussia, 
bounded on the N. by the Baltic, on the E. by East Prussia, 
on the S. by Russian Poland and the province of Posen, and on 
the W. by Brandenburg and Pomerania. The area is 9862 
sq. m. The greater part is occupied by the low Baltic plateau, 
intersected by a network of streams and lakes, and rising to the 
Turmberg (1086 ft.) near Danzig. East of Konitz is an extensive 
moorland, 70 m. long, called the Tucheler Heide. The lakes, 
though very numerous, arc not large. The Vistula, here of great 
width, and subject to destructive floods, enters the province 
near Thorn, and flowing north in a valley which divides the 
plateau, enters Danzig Bay by a large delta, the Werder. The 
other rivers are chiefly tributaries of the Vistula, as the Drewenz 
on its right bank and the Brahe on its left. 

In general physical characteristics the province resembles East 
Prussia, but the climate is less harsh and the fertility of the soil 
greater. Arable land and gardens occupy 55-6% of the area, 

and sheep. ^Besides cereals, the^chief* crops S are potatoes^ hay. 
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the capital, and the only large town. 

West Prussia, with the exception of southern Pomerania 
(around Marienwerder) which belonged to Prussia, was a pos¬ 
session of Poland from 1466 till the first partition of Poland 
in 1772, when it was given to Prussia with the exception of 
Danzig and Thorn, which Poland retained till 1793. The present 
province was formed in 1808, but from 1824 to 1878 was united 
with East Prussia. For its history see also Prussia and Poland. 

See K. Lohmeyer, Gesckichte von Ost- und Westpreussen (part i., 
3rd ed., Gntha, 1908); Vallentin, Westpreussen seit den ersten 
’ ' ” Jahrhundcrts (Tubingen, 1893); Ambrassat, 
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electric railways to Holyoke and Hartford. The principal 
villages are Merrick and West Springfield on the Connecticut 
river and Mittineaguc on the Westfield river. West Springfield ' 
was originally a part of Springfield. The first settlement was 
not made, however, until about 1653, and there were few settlers 
until after King Philip’s War (1676). In 1696 West Springfield ' 
was organized as a separate parish, and in 1774 was made a 
separate township. Holyoke was set off from it in i860, and , 
Agawam in 1855. 

WEST VIRGINIA, the north-westernmost of the so-called 
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were of German and 10,534 of Irish parentage, on both the 
father’s and the mother’s side. 

In 1906 there were in the state 301,565 members of religious 
denominations, of whom 86-2% were Protestants. The 
Methodist bodies with 115,825 communicants (38-4% of the 
total communicants or members) were the strongest. There 
were 67,044 Baptists (2226 United Baptists, 2019 Primitive 
Baptists and 1513 Free Baptists); 40,011 Roman Catholics; 
19,993 United Brethren, all of the “ New Constitution ”; 
19,668 Presbyterians; 13,323 Disciples of Christ; 6506 Lutherans, 
and 5230 Protestant Episcopalians. The principal cities of the 
state are Wheeling, Huntington, Parkersburg, Charleston (the 
capital), Martinsburg, Fairmont and Grafton. 

Administration .—The first constitution of 1863 was super¬ 
seded by the present instrument which was adopted August 
1872 and was amended in 1880, 1883 and 1902. The constitution 
may be amended by either of two methods. A majority of the 
members elected to each house may submit the question of 
calling a convention to the people; and if a majority of the 
votes cast approve, an election for members cf a convention 
shall be held, and all acts of the convention must be submitted 
to the people for ratification or rejection. On the other hand, 
a two-thirds majority of each house of the legislature may 

next general election, when the approval of a majority of the 
qualified voters is necessary for ratification. All male citizens 
above twenty-one years of age have the right of suffrage, subject 
to a residence of one year in the state and sixty days in the 
county in which they offer to vote. Paupers, insane, and those 
convicted of treason, felony or bribery in an election arc 
barred, “ while the disability continues,” and no person in the 
military, naval or marine service of the United States is deemed 
a resident of the state by reason of being stationed therein. 
An official blanket ballot containing the names of the candidates 
arranged in columns according to party is provided at public 



Population .—The population of West Virginia at the various 
censuses since its organization as a state has been as follows: 
1870, 442,014; 18S0, 6x8,457; 18x90, 762,794; 1900, 958,800; 

population was more than one fourth. Of the total population 
in 1900, 97'7% was native-born, 892,854 were native whites, 
43.409 were negroes, 56 were Chinese and 12 were Indians. 
Of the inhabitants born in the United States 61,508 were 
natives of Virginia, 40,30r of Ohio, 28,927 of Pennsylvania 
and 10,867 of Kentucky; and of the foreign-born there were 
6537 Germans, 3342 Irish, 2921 Italians and 2622 English. 
Of the total population 71,388 were of foreign parentage— 
i.e. either one or both parents were foreign-born, and 18,232 
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WETTIN—WEXFORD 


length, after much painful contention, he was allowed to instruct 
the Remonstrant students in philosophy and Hebrew on certain 
somewhat humiliating conditions. For the rest of his life he 
continued professor in the Remonstrant college, declining in 
1745 the Greek chair at Basel. In 1746 he once more visited 
England, and collated Syriac MSS. for his great work. At last 
this appeared in 1751-1752, in two folio volumes, under the 
title Novum Testamentum Graecum editionis receptae cum 

to put new readings in the body of his page, but consigned those 
of them which he recommended to a place between the textus 
receptus and the full list of various readings. Beneath the latter 
he gave a commentary, consisting principally of a mass of 
valuable illustrations and parallels drawn from classical and 
rabbinical literature, which has formed a storehouse for all 
later commentators. In his Prolegomena he gave an admirable 
methodical account of the MSS., the versions and the readings 
of the fathers, as weU as the troubled story' of the difficulties 
with which he had had to contend in the prosecution of the work 
of his life. He was the first to designate uncial manuscripts 
by Roman capitals, and cursive manuscripts by Arabic figures. 
He did not long survive the completion of this work. He died 

The London printer, William Bowyer, published, in 1763, a text in 
which he introduced the readings recommended by Wecstein; J. G. 
Sender lepublished the Prolegomena and appendix {1764); A. 
Lotze commenced a new edition of the work, bin the Prolegomena 
only appeared (Rotterdam, 1831), and this “castigated.” It is 


methodical account of the MSS. and other sources, and th 
work was rendered less valuable through his prejudice again 
Latin version and the principle of grouping MSS. in families 
had been recommended by Richard Bentley and J. A. Bengel. 


elector of Brandenburg, and afterwards became incorporated 
in the kingdom of Prussia. 

Conrad I. and his successors had added largely to their pos¬ 
sessions, until under Henry I., the Illustrious, margrave of 
Meissen, the lands of tbe Wettins stretched from the Oder to the 
Werra, and from the Erzgebirge to the Harz mountains. The 
subsequent history of the family is merged in that of Meissen, 
Saxony and the four Saxon dukedoms. In June 1889 the 800th 
anniversary of the rule of the Wettins in Meissen and Saxony 
was celebrated with great splendour at Dresden. 

See G. E. Hofmeister, Das Haus Wettin (Leipzig, 1889); C. W. 
Bottiger, Geschichte des Kurslaates und Konigreichs Sachsen (Gotha, 
1867-1873); O. Posse, Die Markgrcfen von Meissen und das Haus 
Wettin (Leipzig, 1881); K. Wenck, Die Wettinerim I4ten Jahrhundert 
(Leipzig, 1877); Kammel, Festschrift mr 800 jdhrigen Jubelfeier des 
Houses Wettin (Leipzig, 1889); and H. B. Meyer, Hof- und Zentral- 
verwaltung der Wettiner (Leipzig, 1902). 

WETZLAR, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, pleasantly situated at the confluence of the Dill and 
Lahn, 64 m. N.E. of Coblenz by the railway to Giessen. Pop. 
(1905) 12,276. The most conspicuous building is the cathedral, 
datingin part from the nth, in part from the I4th-i6th centuries. 
The municipal archives contain interesting documents of the 
whilom imperial chamber (see infra). The town preserves 
associations of Goetbe, who wrote Die Leiden desjungen Werthers 
after living here in 1772 as a legal official, and of Charlotte Buff, 
the Lotte of Werther. Overlooking the town are the ruins of the 
medieval castle of Kalsmunt. There are iron mines and foundries 
and optical instrument factories. Wetzlar was originally a 
royal demesne, and in the 12th century became a free imperial 
town. It had grown in importance when, in 1693, the imperial 
chamber (Reichskammergericht) was removed hither from Spires. 
The town lost its independence in 1803, and passed to the prince- 
primate Dalberg. Three years later (1806), on the dissolution 
of the empire, the imperial chamber ceased to exist. The French 
were defeated here by the Austrians and Saxons under the 
archduke Charles, 15th June 1796. 

WEXFORD, a county of Ireland in tbe province of Leinster, 
bounded N. by Wicklow, E. and S. by St George’s Channel, 


WETTIN, the name of a family from which several of the 
royal houses of Europe have sprung, derived from a castle which 

to trace the descent to the Saxon chief Widukind or Wittekind, 
who died about 807, or to Burchard, margrave of Thuringia 


the Hungarians, and his sons Dedo I. (d. 1009) and Frederick 
(d. 2017) received lands taken from the Wends, including the 
county or Gau of Wettin on the right bank of the Saale. Dedo’s 
son Dietrich II. inherited these lands, distinguished himself 
in warfare against the Poles, and married Matilda, daughter of 
Ekkard I., margrave of Meissen. Their son Dedo II. obtained 


granted to his son Henry I.. who in 2089 was invested w 
mark of Meissen. In 1103 Henry was succeeded by his 
Thimo (d. 1104), who built a castle at Wettin, and wa: 
by this name. Henry II., son of Henry I., followed, b 


the emperor Lothair II. added lower Lusalia to his possessions. 
Abdicating in 1156, Conrad’s lands were divided between his 
five sons, when the county of Wettin fell to his fourth son Henry, 
whose family died out in 1217. Wettin then passed to the 
descendants of Conrad’s youngest son Frederick, and in 1288 
the county, town and castle of Wettin were sold to the arch¬ 
bishop of Magdeburg. They were retained by the archbishop 
until the peace of Westphalia in 1648, when they passed to the 


present any striking features, and owing to the number of 
sandbanks navigation is dangerous near the shore. The only 
inlet of importance on the east coast and the only safe harbour 
is Wexford Harbour, which, owing to a bar, is not accessible to 
large vessels at ebb-tide. The artificial harbour of Rosslare, 
outside Wexford Harbour to the south, was therefore opened in 
1906. On the south coast the great inlet of Waterford Harbour 
separates tbe county from Waterford and Kilkenny, and among 
several inlets Bannow Bay is the largest. Several islets adjoin 
the coast. South from Crossfamogue Point are the Saltee 
Islands, and Coningmore and Coningbeg, beyond the latter 
of which is the Saltee lightship. South-east from Greenore 
Point is the Tuskar Rock. 

The surface of the county is chiefly a series of verdant low 
hills, except towards the northern and western boundaries. An 
elevated ridge on the north-western boundary forms the termina¬ 
tion of the granitic range in Wicklow, and in Croghan Kinshela, 
on the borders of Wicklow, rises to a height of 1985 ft. On the 
western border, another range, situated chiefly in Carlow, 
extends from the valley of the Slaney at Newtownbarry to the 
confluence of the Barrow with the Nore at New Ross, and 
reaches 2409 ft. in Blackstairs Mountain, and 261a ft. in Mount 
Leinster on the border of Co. Carlow. In the southern district, 
a hilly region, reaching in Forth Mountain a height of 725 ft., 
forms with Wexford Harbour the northern boundaries of the 
baronies of Forth and Bargy, a peninsula of flat and fertile land. 
The river Slaney enters the county at its north-western ex¬ 
tremity, and flows south-east to Wexford Harbour. Its chief 
tributary is the Bann, which flows south-westwards from the 
borders of Wicklow. The Barrow forms the western boundary 
of the county from the Blackstairs range of mountains till its 
confluence with the Suir at Waterford Harbour. 
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Population and Administration—The population decreases 
(112,063 in 1891; 104,103 in 1901), but this decrease and the 
emigration returns are less serious than the average of Irish 
counties. Of the total about 91% are Roman Catholics, and 
about 83% form the rural population. The principal towns 
are Wexford (pop. 11,168), New Ross (5847), Enniscorthy 
(5458) and Gorey (2178). Newtownbarry, finely situated on 
the Slaney below the outliers of Mount Leinster, is a lesser 
market town. To the Irish parliament, until the Union of 1800, 
the county returned two members, and the boroughs of Bannow, 
Clonmines, Enniscorthy, Fetnard, Gorey, New Ross, Taghmon 
and Wexford two each. By the Redistribution Act of 18S5 
Wexford, which had returned two members since 1800, was 
divided into two parliamentary divisions, North and South, each 
returning one member, the borough of Wexford, which formerly 
returned one member, and the portion of the borough of New 
Ross within the county, being merged in the South Division. The 
county is divided into ten baronies. It is in the Protestant diocese 
of Dublin, and the Roman Catholic dioceses of Dublin, Ferns, and 
Kildare and Leighlin. Assizes are held at Wexford, and quarter 
sessions at Enniscorthy, Gorey, New Ross and Wexford. 

History and Antiquities .—The northern portion of Wexford 
was included in Hy Kinselagh, the peculiar territory of the 
Macmorroughs, overlords of Leinster, who had their chief 
residence at ferns. Dermod Macmorrough, having been de¬ 
posed from the kingdom of Leinster, asked help of Henry II., 
king of England, who authorized him to raise forces in England 
for the assertion of his claim. He secured the aid of Strongbow 
by promising him the hand of Eva, and in addition obtained 
assistance from Robert Fitzstephcn and Maurice Fitzgerald of 
Wales. On the rst of May 1169 Fitzstephen landed at Bagenbon 
on the south side of Fethard, and after four days’ siege captured 
the town of Wexford from its Danish inhabitants. After this 
Dermod granted the territory of Wexford to Fitzstephen and 
Fitzgerald and their heirs for ever. Macmorrough having died 
in 1172, Strongbow became lord of Leinster. At first Henry II. 
retained Wexford in his own possession, but in 1174 he com¬ 
mitted it to Strongbow. The barony of Forth is almost entirely 
peopled by the descendants of those who accompanied these 


English expeditions. Wexford was one of the twelve counties 
which the conquered territory in Ireland is generally stated 
iave been divided by King John, and formed part of the 
possessions of William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, who had 

ultimately passed to John Talbot, carl of Shrewsbury, who in 
1446 was made earl of Waterford and baron of Dungarvan. In 
1474 George Talbot was seneschal of the liberty of Wexford. 
The district was actively concerned in the rebellion of 1641; 
and during the Cromwellian campaign the town of Wexford 
was carried by storm on the 9th of October 1649, and a week 
later the garrison at New Ross surrendered—a “ seasonable 
mercy,” according to Cromwell, as giving him an “ opportunity 
towards Munster.” Wexford was the chief seat of the rebellion 
of 1798, the leaders there being tlm pnests. 

of Dunbrodv abbey, of great extent, founded about 1178 for Cistercian 
monks bv Hervey de Montmorency, marshal of Henry II.; Tintern 
abbey, founded in 1200 by William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, 

and peopled by monks from Tintern abbey in "". ' ' ' ' 
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, including Ferns, dismantled by the 
parliamentary forces under Sir Charles Coote in 1641, and occupying 
the site of the old palace of the Macmorroughs; the massive pile of 
Enniscorthy, founded by Raymond le Gros; Carrick Castle, near 
Wexford, the first built by the English; and the fort of Duneannon. 


WEXFORD, a seaport, market town and municipal borough, 
and the county town of Co. Wexford, Ireland, finely situated 
on the south side of the Slaney, where it discharges into Wexford 
Harhour, on the Dublin & South-Eastern railway, 921 m. S. 
of Dublin. Pop. (1901) 11,168. Wexford Harbour, formed by 
the estuary of the Slaney, is about 5 m. from N. to S. and about 
4 from E. to W. There are quay's extending nearly 900 yds., 
and the harbour affords good accommodation for shipping, but 
its advantages are in great part lost by a bar at its mouth pre¬ 
venting the entrance of vessels drawing more than 12 ft. An 
artificial harbour was therefore opened at Rosslare in 1:906, 
outside the southern part of the promontory closing in the 
harbour, and this is connected with Wexford by a railway 
(8f m.) ow ned by the Great Southern & Western Company, 
and is served by the passenger steamers of the Great Western 
railway of England from F'ishguard. The town of Wexford 
consists, for the most part, of extremely narrow streets, of 
picturesque appearance, but inconvenient to traffic. Some 
remains exist of the old walls and flanking towers. The Pro¬ 
testant church, near the ruins of the ancient abbey of St Sepulchre 
or Selsker, is said to occupy the spot where the treaty was 
signed between the Irish and the English invaders in 1169. The 
principal modem buildings are the town-hall, court-house, 
barracks, occupying the site of the ancient castle, St Peter’s 
College for the education of Catholic clergy, with a striking 
chapel by A. W. Pugin, and a number of convents. At Carrick, 
2 m. W., the Anglo-Normans erected their first castle, and 
opposite this, across the river, is a modern round tower com¬ 
memorating the men of Wexford who died in the Crimean War. 
The principal exports are agricultural produce, live stock and 
whisky. Shipbuilding is carried on, and also tanning, malting, 
brewing, iron-founding, distilling and the manufacture of 
artificial manure, flour, agricultural implements, and rope and 
twine. Wexford is the headquarters of salmon and sea fishery 
districts. Under the Local Government (Ireland) Act 1898 
it retains its mayor and corporation. 

Wexford was one of the earliest colonies of the English, having 
been taken by Fitzstephen. It was the second town that Crom¬ 
well besieged in 1649. It was garrisoned for William III. in 
1699. in 1798 it was made the headquarters of the rebels, who, 
however, surrendered it on the 21st of June. In 1318 the town 
received a charter from Aymer de Valence, which was extended 
by Henry IV. in 1411, and confirmed by Elizabeth in 1558. 
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By James I. it was in 1608 made a free borough corporate, by 
the title of “ the town and free borough corporate of Wexford.” 
It returned two members to parliament from 1374 till the Union, 
when they were reduced to one. In 1885 it was included in the 
south division of the county. 

WEYBRIDGE, an urban district in the Chertsey parliamentary 
■rliv&iif# of Surrey, England; 19 m. W.S.W. from London by 
the London & South-Western railway. Pop. (1901) 5320. It 
lies in the flat valley of the river Wey, 1 m. above its junction 
with the Thames. The river is locked up to Godaiming, and 
navigation is assisted by cuts. Weybridge has grown in modern 
times out of a village into a residential town. The church of 
St James is modern but contains numerous ancient memorials, 
and one by Sir F. Chantrey for the duchess of York (d. 1820), 
daughter of Frederick William II. of Prussia, to whose memory 
there is also a column on Weybridge Green. The summit of 

The C Rornan IS Catho\ic chapel of^t Charles Borromeo’ was the 
burial-place of Louis Philippe, ex-king of the French (d. 1850), 
who resided at Claremont in the neighbouring parish of Esher, his 
queen and other members of his family; but their bodies were 
subsequently removed to Dreux in Normandy. To the east 
of Weybridge lies Henry VIII.’s park of Oatlands (see Walton- 
on-Thames). In 1907 the Brooklands racing track for motor¬ 
cars was opened near Weybridge. It has a circuit of afj- m. 
round the inner edge, and including the straight finishing track 
is 3 j m. in total length; its maximum width is too ft., andatthe 
curves it is banked up to a maximum height of 28 ft. 8 in. 

WEYDEN, ROGIER VAN DER [originally Roger nE la 
Pasture } 1 (c. 1400-1464), Flemish painter, was born in Tournai, 
and there apprenticed in 1427 to Robert Campin. He became 
a gild master in 1432 and in 1435 removed to Brussels, where 
he was shortly after appointed town painter. Ilis four historical 
works in the Hotel de Ville have perished, but three tapestries 
in the Bern museum are traditionally based on their designs. 
In 1440 Rogier went to Italy, visiting Rome, Ferrara (where 
he painted two pictures for Lionel d’Este), Milan and probably 
Florence. On returning (1450) he executed for Pierre Bladelin 
the “ Magi ” triptych, now in the Berlin Gallery, and (1435) an 
altarpiece for the abbot of Cambrai, which has been identified with 
a triptych in the Prado Gallery representing the “ Crucifixion,” 
“ Expulsion from Paradise ” and ‘‘ Last Judgment.” Van der 
Weyden’s style, which was in no way modified by his Italian 
journey, is somewhat dry and severe as compared with the painting 
of the V an Eycks, whose pupil Vasari erroneously supposed him to 
be; his colour is less rich than theirs, his brush-work more 
laboured, and he entirely lacks their sense of atmosphere. On the 
other hand, he cared more for dramatic expression, particularly 

tion. Comparatively few works are attributed with certainty to 
this painter; chief among such are two altarpieces at Berlin, 

Mary,” and “Life'of St John the Baptist,” a “ Deposition” 
and “ Crucifixion ” in the Escorial, the Prado triptych, 
another (“ Annunciation,” “ Adoration ” and “ Presentation ’*) 
at Munich; a “ Madonna ” and a “ St John the Baptist ” at 
Frankfort. The “ Seven Sacraments ” altarpiece at Antwerp 
is almost certainly his, likewise the “ Deposition ” in the Uffizi, 
the triptych of the Beaune hospital, and the “Seven Sorrows” 
at Brussels. Two pictures of St Luke painting the Virgin, at 
Brussels and St Petersburg respectively, are attributed to him. 
None of these is signed or dated. Van der Weyden attracted 
many foreigners, notably Martin Schongauer, to his studio, and 
he became one of the main influences in the northern art of the 
15th century. He died at Brussels in 1464. His descendant, 
Rogier van dfr Wevdf.n the younger, is known to have 
entered the Antwerp gild in 1528, but no work of his has yet 
been satisfactorily authenticated. 

See Hasse, Roger van der Weyden uni Roger van Brugge (Strass- 
burg, 1905). _ 
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WEYLER Y NICOLAU, VALERIANO, Marquess of Tenerife 
(1839- ), Spanish soldier, was born at Palma de Majorca. 

His family were originally Prussians, and served in the Spanish 
,1 generations. lie entered at sixteen the military 
college of infantry at Toledo, and, when he attained the rank 
:utenant,^passed into the staff coffege, front which he came 

captain, and was sent to Cuba at his own request. He distin¬ 
guished himself in the expedition to Santo Domingo in many 
'its, and especially in a daring reconnaissance with few men 
3 the heart of the enemy’s lines, for which he got tbe cross 
h laurels of San Fernando. From 1868 to 1872 he served 
also brilliantly against the Cuban rebels, and commanded a 
5 of volunteers specially raised for him in Havana. He 
■ned to Spain in 1873 as brigadier-general, and took an 

. la in 1875 and 1876, for which he was raised to the rank 
of general of division. Then he was elected senator and given 
the title of marquess of Tenerife. He held the post of captain- 
general in the Canary Isles from 187S to 1883, and in the Balearic 
Isles afterwards. In 1888 he was sent out as captain-general 
to the Philippines, where he dealt very sternly with the native 
rebels of the Carolines, of Mindanao and other provinces. On 
his return to Spain in 1892 he was appointed to the command 
first of the 6th Army Corps in the Basque Provinces and Navarre, 
where he soon quelled agitations, and then as captain-general 
at Barcelona, where he remained until January 1896. In 
Catalonia, with a state of siege, be made himself the terror of 
the anarchists and socialists. After Marshal Campos had failed 
0 pacify Cuba, the Conservative government of Canovas del 
Castillo sent out Weyler, and this selection met the approval 
most Spaniards, who thought him the proper man to crush 
e rebellion. Weyler attempted to do this by a policy of 
txorable repression, which raised a storm of indignation, and 
1 to a demand from America for his recall. This recall was 
_ anted by the Liberal government of Sagasta, but Weyler 
afterwards asserted that, had be been left alone, he would have 
stamped out the rebellion in six months. After bis return to 
Spain his reputation as a strong and ambitious soldier made 
him one of those who in case of any constitutional disturbance 
« expected to play an important r61e, and his political 
position was nationally affected by this consideration; his 
appointment in 1900 as captain-general of Madrid resulted 


the end of October 1909 be was appointed captain-general at 
Barcelona, wbere the disturbances connected with the execution 
of Francisco Ferrer were quelled by him without bloodshed. 

WEYMAN, STANLEY JOHN (1855- ), English novelist, 

was born at Ludlow, Shropshire, on the 7th of August 1855, 
the son of a solicitor. He was educated at Shrewsbury School, 
and at Christ Church, Oxford. He took bis degree in modern 
history in 1877, and was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1881, joining the Oxford circuit. He had been practising as a 
barrister for eight years when he made his reputation as a 
novelist by a series of romances dealing with French history: 
The House of the Wolf (1889), A Gentleman of France (1893), 
Under the Red Rohe (1894), Memoirs of a Minister of France 
(1895), &c. Among his later novels were: Shrewsbury (1897), 
The Castle Inn (1898), Sophia (1900), Count Hannibal (1901), 
In King’s Byways (1902), The Long Night (1903), The Abbess 
of Vlave (1904), Stanecrow Farm (1905), Chippinge (1906). 

WEYMOUTH, a township of Norfolk county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on Weymouth harbour, a part of Boston Bay, 9 m. S.E. 
of Boston, between Quincy and Braintree (to the W.) and 
Hingham to the E. Pop. (1890) 10,866; (1900) 11.324 (1845 
foreign-bom); (1905, state census) 11,585; (1910) 12,895. Area, 
19 sq. m. Weymouth is served by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railway, and is connected with Boston, Quincy, 
Braintree, Hingham, Nantasket and Rockland by electric 
lines. In the township there are several villages, including 
Weymouth, North Weymouth, East Weymouth and South 
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Weymouth, and the smaller villages of Weymouth Centre, was made 0 free borough and port for all merchants, the burgesses 
Weymouth Heights, Lovell’s Corner, Nash’s Corner and Old holding their burgages by the same customs as those of I’orts- 
Spain, and there are also four islands, Round, Grape, Slate and mouth and Southampton. The demand of six ships from the 
Sheep. The mainland itself is largely a peninsula lying between town by the king in 1324 shows its importance in the 14th 
the Weymouth Fore river and the Weymouth Back river, to century, but there is no mention of a mayor until 1467. It is 
the west and east respectively. The surface of the country is probable that the town suffered considerably at the hands of the 
rough: Grea t Hill (at one of the narrowest parts of the peninsula) French at the beginning of the 15th century, though in 1404 the 
is about 140 ft. above the rivers. In the township are the Fogg men of Weymouth were victorious over a party which landed 
Library (1898, in South Weymouth) founded by a bequest in the Isle of Portland. Early in the 16th century the commercial 
of John S. Fogg; and the Tufts Library (1879, in Weymouth rivalry between Weymouth and the neighbouring borough of 
village), endowed by Quincy Tufts and his sister Susan Tufts. Melcombe came to a height. Melcombe had received a chaiter 
In 1905 the township’s factory products were valued at from Edward I in 1280 granting to its burgesses half the port 
$4,921,955, of which §2,588,213, or 52-6% of the total, was and privileges similar to those enjoyed by the citizens of London; 
the value of boots and shoes. The township owns and operates Edward II. in 1307-1308 granted that its men might elect for 
its water works; the water supply is obtained from Weymouth themselves two bailiffs. The date of the grant of the town at 
Great Pond in the village of South Weymouth, Weymouth was an annual fee-farm of 8 marks is uncertain, but in the reign of 
first settled in 1623 by Robert Gorges. It was known fast as Henry VI. a commission -was appointed to inspect the destruction 
the Plantation of Wessaguscus or Wessagusset; was incorpo- wrought by the king’s enemies on the town, with the result that 
rated as a township in 1635, and its boundaries have been prac- the fee-farm was reduced to 20s. The continual disputes 
tically unchanged since 1637, when Round and Grape islands between the two boroughs led to the passing of an act of union 
were granted to Weymouth. in 1571, the new borough being incorporated under the title 

See C. F Adams, Jr-," Wessagusset and Weymouth” in No. 3 of the “ Mayor, Bailiffs and Burgesses” by James I. in 1616; 
(1905) of the Publications of the Weymouth Historical Society further charters were granted by Charles II. and George II. 
(organized in 1879 and incorporated in 1886), and D. H. Hurcl, Melcombe Regis first returned two members to parliament 
History of Norfolk County (Boston, 1884). in I307> and Weymouth in 1319, four members being returned 

WEYMOUTH and MELCOMBE REGIS, a seaport, watering- by the united boroughs until 1832, when the representation was 
place, market town and municipal borough in the Southern parlia- reduced to two and ceased in 1885. The medieval fairs are no 
mentary division of Dorsetshire, England, 145 m. S.W. by W. longer held. As early as 1293 trade was carried on with Bayonne, 
from London, on the London & South-Western and Great and six years later a receiver of customs on wool and wool-fells 
Western railways. Pop. (1891) 16,100; (1901) 19,843. It is is mentioned at Weymouth, while wine was imported from 
formed of Weymouth, a fishing town and seaport on the south- Aquitaine. In 1586 sugar is mentioned as an import, and in 1646 
west of the Wey, and Melcombe Regis on the north-east of the deal boards were brought here from Hamburg. The town 
river, the two towns being contiguous. The situation on Wey- suffered severely during the Civil War, being garrisoned by the 
mouth Bay, which is enclosed to the south by the Isle of Portland, parliamentary troops in 1642, taken by the earl of Carnarvon 
and north by the eastward trend of the coast, is picturesque, in 1643, and surrendered in the following year. The town is 
An esplanade about 1 m. in length fronts the sea. To the south described as “ but little ” in 1733, but a few years afterwards 
of the esplanade is a pier of stone on wooden piles, and the it gained a reputation as a watering-place, and the duke of 
Alexandra and other public gardens are attractive. The harbour Gloucester built a house here; George III. and the royal family 
lies between the pier on the north and the spur of land called in 1789 paid Weymouth the first of a scries of visits which 
the Nothe on the south, and is protected by a concrete wall further ensured its popularity. 

extending 500 ft. northward from the Nothe. The principal See jp J. Moule, Descriptive Catalogue of (he Charters, Minute 
buildings are the old town-hall, the market house, the guildhall, Books, and other Documents of the Borough of Weymouth and Melcome 
the Royal Dorset Yacht Clubhouse, the theatre, the Royal Victoria Regis, A-D. 125a to i860 (Weymouth, 1883); John Hutchins, History 
Jubilee Hall, the Weymouth and Dorset eye infirmary, the and Antiquities of Ike County of Dorset (3rd ed., Westminster, i860). 
Weymouth royal hospital and dispensary and the barracks. WHALE, the English name applied to all the larger and some 
Of the numerous churches none dates from before the 19th of the smaller repiesentatives of the order Cetacea 
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may be mentioned three, namely, in the harbour of San Sebastian 
January 1854, in the Gulf of Taranto, in the Mediterranean, 
February 1877, and 011 the Spanish coast between Guetaria ai 
Zatauz (Guipuzcoa) in February 1878. The skeletons of these thr 
whales are preserved in the museums of Copenhagen, Naples ai 
San Sebastian respectively. On the coast of the United Stat 
several specimens have been taken; and a cargo of whalebo 
belonging to this species was received at New Bedford in 19c 
During the latter year six examples were killed by whalers fro 
Buneveneader, in the island of Harris (see R. C. Haldane, Ann. Sa 1 
Nat. Hist., 1907, p. 13). In the North Pacific a similar if not identic 
whale is regularly hunted by the Japanese, who tow the carcas 
&sho r e for the purpose of flensing and extracting the whaleboi: 
In the tropical seas, however, right whales arc never or rarely see 
but the southern temperate ocean, especially in the neighbourho* 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Kerguelen’s Island, Australia and Nt 
Zealand, is inhabited by “ black whales,” once abundant, but nt 


in the breeding lime. The^range of t 


whales 


outhward hz 


:h the 


_. ____Antarctic 

See also Hump-hack Whale, Rorqual, Sperm-Whale, Beluga, 
&c. <W. H. F.;R. L.*) 

WHALEBONE, the inaccurate name under which the baleen 
plates of the right whale are popularly known; the trade-name 
of whale-fin, which the substance receives in commerce, is equally 
misleading. Whalebone is formed in the palate on the roof of 
the mouth and is an exaggeration of the ridges, often horny in 
character, which are found on the roof of the mouth of all 
mammals. Three kinds are recognized by traders—the Green¬ 
land, yielded by the Greenland whale, Balaena mysticetus ; 
the South Sea, the produce of the Antarctic black whale, B. 
australis ; and the Pacific or American, which is obtained from 
B. japonica. Very many different names have been given to 
whales of the B. australis group, and it is possible that local 
races exist, whilst some writers are inclined to regard B. japonica 
as not specifically distinct from B. australis. Of these the 
Greenland whalebone is the most valuable. It formed the only 
staple known in earlier times, when the northern whale fishery 
was a great and productive industry. This whalebone usually 

which edges the plates removed. To prepare whalebone for its 
economic applications, the blades or plates are boiled for about 
twelve hours, till the substance is quite soft, in which state it 
is cut either into narrow strips or into small bristle-like fila¬ 
ments, according to the use to which it is to be devoted. 

Whalebone ppssesses a unique combination of properties which 
— -J ““ : t peculiarly and almost exclusively suitable e ~~ .— 1 
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applied, especially in the umbrella and corset industi 
steel is now almost exclusively used. Whalebone, is, 
in large demand among dressmakers and milliners; bi 
pallv used in the brush trade. In cases where bristles ar 
weak, and where the available vegetable fibres posse 
elasticity and durability, whalebone offers the great 
being procurable in strips or filaments, long or short, .... 
according to requirement. Hence it is principally used 


various special machines ha 
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brushes for mecW-- 

machines have been adapted for cutting the material 

- .—. When whalebone came into the English market in 

the 17th century it cost at first about f 700 per ton. In the 18th 
century its price ranged from £350 to £500 per ton, but early in the 
19th century it fell as low as £25. Later it varied from £200 to £250; 
but with the decrease in whaling the article has become very scarce, 
and upwards of £2000 per ton is now paid for Greenland whalebone. 

WHALE-FISHERY, or Whaling, the pursuit and capture 
of the larger species of cetaceans (see Cetacea and Whale). 
Man, in all probability, first became acquainted with the value 
of the products yielded by whales from stranded individuals; 
but at what time he first ventured to hunt and kill these monsters 
in the open ocean it is now impossible to ascertain. We know, 
however, from King Alfred’s account of Ohthere’s voyage to 
the White Sea that the Norwegians were expert whalers at 
least a thousand years ago; and we also know that from the 
10th to the 16th centuries the Basques of Bayonr 


St Jean-de-Luz, San Sebastian and certain other French and 
Spanish ports were sarrying on a lucrative trade in the products 
of a whale-fishery conducted by themselves, which supplied 
Europe with whalebone and oil. In the latter, and not im¬ 
probably also in the former case, the species hunted was the 
Atlantic right-whale, or black whale (Balaena biscayensis), 
which the Basques seem to have well-nigh exterminated in their 
own waters; and it was not till a later epoch that the pursuit 
of its larger-headed cousin, the Greenland right-whale (B. 
mysticetus), was initiated. Hunting the sperm-whale, or cacha¬ 
lot, in the South Sea was a still later development, while rorqual¬ 
hunting is quite a modern industry. 

Of whaling vessels of the old type, a brief notice will suffice. 
Those engaged in the British South Sea fishery, which was in 
its prime about the year 1790, were from 300 to 400 tons burden, 
and equipped for at least a three-years’ voyage. They carried 
from 28 to 33 officers and men, and six whale-boats. Built 
sharp at both ends, these boats were about 27 ft. long, and were 
furnished, in addition to masts and sails, with a couple of 
200-fathom whale-lines. When a whale was sighted from the 
“ crow’s-nest ” at the masthead of the vessel, four boats, each 
carrying a crew of six men, were lowered and despatched in 
pursuit. The crew consisted cf a boat-steerer in the bow, four 
rowers and a headsman in the stern. The boat-steerer carried 
the harpoons with which the whale was first attacked, and when 
the boat was once “ fast ” to a whale by means of the harpoon 
and line, the attack was carried on by the headsman, who was 
armed with long slender lances. When several whales were seen, 
two or more of the boats might make separate attacks; but in 
other instances they kept together, so that their united lines 
were available when the whale descended or “ sounded.” Alter 
the first blow of the harpoon, or at all events after the first 
effective lancing, the “sounding” was deep and prolonged; 
but loss of blood eventually caused the victim to keep near the 
surface, when, if all went well, it was finally despatched by lance- 
thrusts behind one of the flippers into the vital parts. 

When a sperm-whale was killed, the carcase was made fast 
to the side of the vessel, and the process of flensing, or “ cutting- 
in,” commenced. On being made fast to the vessel, the whale 
was enveloped in a framework, and a strip of the blubber cut in 
a spiral direction. By raising this strip with the aid of proper 
apparatus, the whale could be turned round and round on its 
axis, and nearly the whole of the blubber removed in a con¬ 
tinuous piece, to be cut, as required, into convenient lengths. 
Meanwhile the liquid spermaceti, or “ head-matter,” was 
ladled out in buckets from the great cavity in the skull and put 
in casks, where it solidified, to be carried to port and there 
refined. The blubber was, however, reduced to oil by “ try- 
works ” with which the vessel was provided, and stored in 
barrels. A large male sperm-whale will yield as much as eighty 
barrels, or about 3 tons of oil; while the yield of a small female 
does not exceed 1 or 2 tons. In the old days the cargo of a 
successful vessel might include the products of a hundred whales, 
yielding from 150 to 200 tons of boiled sperm-oil in addition to 
the spermaceti. 

In the old days of the Greenland whale-fishery vessels of 
about 350 tons burden were deemed the most eligible, these 
being constructed in such a manner as to resist so far as possible 
the pressure of the ice. The crew was about fifty in number, 
and the vessel carried six or seven whale-boats of the same 
length as those used in the South Sea fishery. The vessels left 
Peterhead and Dundee (the ports for the Greenland fishery, 
as was London for the South Sea fishery) about the beginning 
of April, and, after touching at the Shetlands, reached the 
whaling-grounds before the end of that month. In approaching 
a whale, which was effected from behind, silence was essential, 
and the harpoon had to be delivered within a distance of a few 
yards. The moment the wounded whale disappeared a flag 
was hoisted in the boat to give notice that assistance was re¬ 
quired from the ship. Attention to the line was a matter of the 
utmost importance, as if it became entangled the boat would 
be drawn under water by the whale. Sometimes its motion 
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disappear during summer, but return in the autumn, when the 
“ fall-fishing ” is carried on in the neighbourhood of Point 
Barrow; and between tbe seasons it was customary for the 
vessels to go south for sperm-whaling. The Bering Strait 
fishery was begun in 1848, and in the three following years 
250 ships obtained cargoes. In i87r no less than 34 vessels 
were abandoned in the ice off Cape Belcher, the crews making 
good their escape to other vessels; while again in x8;6 a dozen 
vessels experienced a similar fate. 

The sperm-whale fishery, of which the products are sper- 
maceli, sperm-oil, ambergris (mostly found floating in masses 
in the sea) and teeth, appears to have been initiated by the 
Americans in r6go, who for a considerable period found sufficient 
occupation in the neighbourhood of their own coasts. The 
British are, however, stated to have opened up the great whaling- 
grounds of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, although they did 
not embark on sperm-whaling till 1775. Within less than twenty 
years from that date their trade had, however, attained its 
maximum; no less than 75 British vessels, all from the port 
of I.ondon, being engaged in this industry in the year lygi. 
After this there was a steady decline till 1830, when only 31 
vessels were thus employed; and since 1853 sperm-whaling 
has ceased to be a British industry. 

As regards the American fishery, the island of Nantucket 
embarked in this trade about the year 1712, and by 1774 there 
were 360 American ships engaged in sperm-whaling, while in 
1846, when the fishery was about at its zenith, the number 
was 735, mostly from New Bedford. Between 1877 and 1886 the 
average number of vessels had sunk to 159. New Bedford, on 
the Atlantic, and San Francisco, on the Pacific side, are the two 
great whaling centres; and during the period last mentioned 
the average imports of whaling products into the United States 
totalled 5304 tons of sperm-oil, together with 4863 tons of 
whale-oil and 145 tons of whalehonc. 

During the first half of the last century the colony of New 
South Wales was busily engaged in this trade, and in 1835 
exported 2989 tons of sperm-oil. 

Since the year 1882, when no less than 203 head were taken 
by the Peterhead whaler “ Eclipse,” the Norwegians have 
carried on a fishery for the bottle-nosed whale (Hyperoodon 
roslralus), a species which although greatly inferior in point of 
size, yields an oil closely akin to sperm-oil, but possessed of even 
greater lubricating power. An average male bottle-nose will 
yield about 22 cwts. of oil, containing 5% of pure spermaceti. 
Bottle-nose fishing is chiefly carried on in the neighbourhood 
of Jan Mayen and Iceland during the months of May, June and 
July, the whales usually disappearing quite suddenly about 
the middle of the last-mentioned month. In 1903 about 1600 
tons of this oil came on the market, which would imply the 
destruction of nearly 2000 whales. 

The invention by Svend Foyn of the explosive harpoon, 
already referred to, inaugurated about the year r866 the No®- 1 
wegian fin-whale fishery, an industry which has since been 
taken up by other nationalities. The rorquals or fin-whales 
(. Balaenoptera), which include the largest of all cetaceans, are 
built for speed, and are much fiercer animals than either the 
Greenland or the Atlantic right whale; their rush when wounded 
being of enormous velocity, while their vitality is such that 
attacking them in the old fashioned way with the hand-harpoon 
is practically useless, and at the same time fraught with great 
danger to the pursuers. To a considerable extent the same 
may be affirmed of the humpbacked whale ( Megaptera). Under 
these circumstances, previous to the invention of the bomb- 
harpoon. these whales were left entirely alone by the whalers. 

By the year 1885 the Norwegians had a fleet of over 30 vessels 
engaged in this fishery off the coast of Finmark, the amount 
of whose catch comprised 1398 whales in 2885, and 954 in the 
following year. Gradually the Norwegians have developed and 
extended the rorqual-fishery, and they now possess stations in 
Iceland, the Faroes and Shetlands, and also at Buneveneader 
in Harris in the Hebrides. In the Shetlands there are two 
stations at the head of Ronas Voe on the north-west side of the 
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till September, when the whales leave the shore. During the 
first season (2903) the Norrona Whaling Company’s vessels 
killed 64 whales, while 62 were accounted for by the Shetland 
Whaling Company. 

In r8p8 a successful rorqual-fishery was established by the 
Newfoundland Steam Whaling Company at Rose-au-Rue, 
Placentia Bay, Newfoundland. Four species of rorquals as well 

humpbacks are hunted; and during a portion of the season 

903 the catch included r?4 of the former and 14 of the latter. 

n addition to the above-mentioned fisheries for the larger 
whales, there are considerable local captures of the smaller kinds, 
as grampuses or killers, porpoises,and dolphins. 
Of these, however, very brief mention must suffice. The most 
important captures are generally made in northern seas. The 
black pilot-whale, or grindhval ( Globicephalas melas), is, for in¬ 
stance, not infrequently taken in large shoals by the Faroe 
islanders; these whales being driven by boats into the shallows, 
where they are sometimes slaughtered by hundreds. Much the 
same may be stated with regard to the grampus or killer (Orca 
gladiator), of which no less than 47 head were killed at once 
in January 2904 at Bildostrommen, Norway. Of even more 
importance is the white-whale or beluga (Delphinapterus leucas), 
which is hunted for its blubber, hide and flesh; the average yield 
per head being about too gallons of oil. In i8;r the Tromsoe 
whalers captured no less than 2x67 individuals; while in i8g8 
300 out of a school of some 900 were captured on a single occasion 
at Point Barrow, Alaska. These whales, which are worth about 
£3 a head, yield the leather known commercially as “ porpoise- 
hide.” The narwhal ( Monodon monoceros), yielding both blubber 
and the valuable ivory tusks, is usually captured singly by the 
Greenlanders in their “ kayaks.” Local porpoise and dolphin 
fisheries arc carried on by the fishermen in many parts of the 
world, the natives of the Travancore coast being noted for then- 
success in this respect; while even the fresli-water susu or Ganges 
dolphin ( Platanista gangetica) and the Rio de la Plata dolphin 
(.Pontoporia blainvillei) are also caught in considerable numbers 
for the sake of their blubber. 

Literature. —The following books and papers may be con¬ 
sulted : T. Beale, The Natural History of the Sperm-Whale (London, 
1837); W. S. Tower, A History of the American Whale Fishery 
(Philadelphia, 1907); J. R. Spears, Story of New England Whaling 
(New York, 1908); C. R. Markham, “ On the Whale-Fishery of the 
Basque Provinces of Spain,” Proc. Zool. Soc. London (1881), p. 969; 
T. Southwell, “ Notes on the Seal and Whale Fishery,” Zoologist 
(London, 1884-1907^ and^'On tire Whale-Fishery from Scotland, 

hunted,” Ann. Scot. Nat. Hist! (1904), p. 77; G^M. Allen, “'some 
Observations on Rorquals off Southern Newfoundland,” American 
Naturalist, xxxviii. 613 (1904); R. C. Haldane, “Whaling in 
Shetland, 1904,” Ann. Scott. Nat. Hist. (1905), p. 65, and “ Whaling 
in Scotland," t.c. (1907), p. 10; K L. Bouvier, “ Quclques im- 

EjLSMe Princc a de r MoracoI I9 BMeHnie^InsUm^Ociano- 
grapUque (Monaco, 1907), No. 93. ^ (R. L.*) 

WHALE-OIL, the oil obtained'from the blubber of various 
species of the genus Balaena, as B. mysticelus, Greenland or 
“ right ” whale (northern whale-oil), B. australis (southern 
whale-oil), Balaenoptera longimana, Balaenoptera borealis 
(Finback oil, Finner whale-oil, Humpback oil). The “ orca ” 
or “ killer ” whale, and the “ beluga ” or white whale, also yield 
“ whale-oils.” ft Train-oil ” proper is the northern whale-oil, but 
this term has been applied to all blubber oils, and in Germany, 
to all marine animal oils—fish-oils, liver oils, and blubber oils. 
The most important whale-oil is sperm or spermaceti oil, yielded 
by the sperm-whales. 
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WHALLEY, EDWARD (c. i6t5-c. 1675), English 
the exact dates of whose birth and death are unknown, was the 
second son of Richard Whalley, who had been sheriff of Notting¬ 
hamshire in 15175, by his second wife Frances Cromwell, aunt of 
Oliver Cromwell. His great-grandfather was Richard Whalley 
(1499-15S3), a prominent adherent of the protector Somerset 
and member of parliament. He is said to have started in the 
trade of a woollen-draper, but on the outbreak of the great 
rebellion he took up arms for the parliament, became major of 
Cromwell’s regiment of horse, and greatly distinguished himself 
in the field. His conduct at Gainsborough fight in 1643 was 
especially praised by Cromwell; he fought at Marston Moor, 
commanded one of Cromwell’s two regiments of cavalry at 
Naseby and at the capture of Bristol, was then sent into Oxford¬ 
shire, took Banbury, and was besieging Worcester when he w'as 
superseded, according to Richard Baxter, the chaplain of his 
regiment, on account of his religious orthodoxy. He, however, 
supported his regiment in their grievances against the parlia¬ 
ment in 1647. When the king was seized by the army, he was 
entrusted to the keeping of Whalley and his regiment at Hampton 
Court. Whalley refused to remove Charles's chaplains at the 
bidding of the parliamentary commissioners, and treated his 
captive with due courtesy, receiving from Charles after his 
flight a friendly letter of thanks. In the second Civil War, 
Whalley again distinguished himself as a soldier, and when the 
king was brought to trial he was chosen to be one of the tribunal 
and signed his death-warrant. He took part in Cromwell’s 
Scottish expedilion, was wounded at Dunbar, and in the autumn 
of 1650 was active in dealing with the situation in north Britain. 
Next year he took part in Cromwell’s pursuit of Charles II. and 
was in the fight at Worcester. He followed and supported his 
great kinsman in his political career, presented the army petition 
to parliament (August 1652), approved of the protectorate, and 
represented Nottinghamshire in the parliaments of 1654 and 
1656, taking an active part in the prosecution of the Quaker 
James Naylor. He was one of the administrative major-generals, 
and was responsible for Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Warwick 
and Leicester. He supported the “ Petition and Advice,” except 
as regards the proposed assumption of the royal title by Cromwell, 
and became a member of the newly constituted House of Lords 
in December 1657. On the protector’s death, at which he was 
present, he in vain gave his support to Richard; his regiment 
refused to obey his orders, and the Long Parliament dismissed 
him from his.command as a representative of the army. In 
November 1659 he undertook an unsuccessful mission to Scotland 
to arrange terms with Monk. At the Restoration, Whalley, with 
his son-in-law. General William Goffe, escaped to America, and 
landed at Boston on the 27th of July t66o, living successively at 
New Haven and at Hadley, Massachusetts, every attempt on the 
part of the government at home to procure his arrest meeting 
with failure. He was alive, but failing in health, in r674, and 
prohahly did not long survive. Whalley was twice married; 
first to Judith Duffell, by whom, besides other children, he had a 
son John and a daughter Frances (who married Major-General 
William Goffe, the regicide)' and secondly to Mary Middleton, 
sister of Sir George Middleton, by whom he had two sons, Henry 
and Edward. 
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works on the regicide 

WHARF, a place for loading or unloading ships or vessels, 
particularly a platform of timber, stone or other material along 
the shore of a harbour or along the bank of a navigable river 
against which vessels may lie and discharge their cargo or be 
loaded. The O. Eng. word kwerj meant literally a turning or 
turning-place ( hiaeorfan , lo turn, cf. Goth, hwairban, Gr. xapwos, 
wrist), and was thus used particularly of a bank of earth, a dam 
which turns the flow of a stream; the cognate word in Dutch, 
•werf, meant a wharf or a shipbuilder’s yard, cf. Dan. vaerft t 
dockyard, and the current meaning of the word is prohahly 
borrowed from Dutch or Scandinavian languages. 

1 In English law all water-borne goods must be landed at specified 
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by statute or by prescriptive right. The owner or occupier of a 
wharf is styled a " wharfinger.” properly “ whariager," with an 
intrusive n, as in “ messenger ” and " passenger.” 

WHARNCLIFFE, JAMES ARCHIBALD STUART-WORTLEY- 
MACKENZIE, 1ST Baron (1776-1845), English statesman, 
was the son or Colonel Stuart, son of the 3rd earl of Bute and of 
his wife Mary Wortley-Montagu(Baroness Mountstuart in her own 
right), as whose heir Colonel Stuart added the name of Wortley, 
(aking later also that of Mackenzie (which his son in later life 
discarded) as heir to his uncle J. S. Mackenzie of Rosehaugh. 
He entered the army, becoming colonel in 1797, but retired in 
i8ot and devoted himself to politics, sitting in parliament as a 
Tory for Bossiney in Cornwall till 1818, when he was returned 
for Yorkshire. His attitude on various questions became 
gradually more Liberal, and his support of Catholic emancipation 
lost him his scat in 1826. He was then raised to the peerage as 
Baron Wharncliffc of Wortley, a recognition both of his previous 
parliamentary activity and of his high position among the country 
gentlemen. At first opposing the Reform Bill, he gradually 
came lo see the undesirability of a popular conflict, and he separ¬ 
ated himself from the Tories and took an important part in 
modifying the attitude of the peers and helping to pass the bill, 
though his attempts at amendment only resulted in his pleasing 
neither party. He became lord privy seal in Teel’s short ministry 
at the end of 1834, and again joined him in 1841 as lord president 
of the council. In 1837 he brought out an edition of the writings 
of his ancestress, Lady Mary Wortlev-Montagu (new ed. 1893). 
On his death in 1845 he was succeeded as 2nd baron by his eldest 
son, John Stuart-Wortley (i8or-i85s), whose son Edward, 3rd 
baron (1827-1899), best known as chairman of the Manchester, 
Lincoln & Sheffield railway, converted under him into the Great 
Central, was created rst earl of Wharndiffe and Viscount Carlton 
in 1876; his name was prominently identified with railway 
enterprise, and became attached to certain features of its nomen¬ 
clature. He was succeeded as 2nd earl by his nephew Francis 

(b. 1856)- £ 

. Among other members of the family, several of whom dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in law. politics, art and the army, may be 
mentioned the 1st baron’s third son, James Archibald Stuart- 
Wortley (1,805-1881), recorder of London and solicitor-general; 
his son, C. B. Stuart-Wortley, K.C. (b. 1S51), became well known 
in parliament as under-sccretary for (he home office (1885, and 
1886-1892) and deputy-chairman of committees 

WHARTON (Family). The Whartons of Wharton wore an old 
north of England family, and in 1543 Thomas Wharton (1495- 
1568) was created a baron for his services in border warfare. 
From him descended the 2nd, 3rd and 4th barons; and the 
latter, Philip Wharton (1613-1696), was the father of Thomas 
Wharton (1648-1715), who in 1706 was created earl and in 
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1714 marquess of Wharton. The 1st mar 
chief Whig politicians after the Revolutic 
literary history as the author of the fan 
Lilliburlero , which “ sang James II. out 
Wharton was lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 
curred the wrath of Swift, who 


5 one of the 
s famous ill 
tical ballad, 
kingdoms.” 
sign, and in- 
him as Verres in the 
;r (No. 14), and drew a separate “ character ” of him, 
which is one of Swift’s masterpieces. He was a man of great 
wit and versatile cleverness, and cynically ostentatious in his 
immorality, having the reputation of being the greatest rake and 
the truest Whig of his time. Addison dedicated to him the fifth 
volume of the Spectator , giving him a ye if different ” character ” 
from Swift’s. His first wife, Anna Wharton (1632-1685), was 
an authoress, whose poems, including an Elegy on Lori Rochester, 
were celebrated by Walter and Dryden. His 

(169S-1731), duke of Wharton, succeeded 


father’ 


and forti 


to his 
d profligate 
179). He 


himself, by his wild ; 

“ the scorn and wonder of our days "(Moral Essays,: 
spent his large estates in a few years, then went abroad an 
gave eccentiic support to the Old Pretender. There is a livel 
picture of his appearance at Madrid in 1726 in a letter from th 
British consul, quoted in Stanhope’s History of England (i 
140). He was outlawed in 1729, and at his death the title 
became extinct. In 1843 a claim was made before the House c 

a descendant of the 1st baron in the female line. 

te E. R. Wharton’s Whartons 1 
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WHARTON, FRANCIS (1820-1889), American legal 
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the 7th of March 1820. He graduated at Yale in 1830, -was 
admitted to the bar in 1843, became prominent in Pennsylvania 
politics as a Democrat, and in Philadelphia edited the North 
A mcrican and United States Gazette. He was professor of English 
history and literature at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, in 
1856-1863. He took orders in the Protestant Episcopal church 
in 1862 and in 1863-1869 was rector of St Paul’s Church, Brook¬ 
line, Massachusetts. In 1871-1881 he taught ecclesiastical polity 
and canon law in the Protestant Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and at this time he lectured on the 
conflict of laws at Boston University. For two years he travelled 
in Europe, and after two years in Philadelphia he went to 
Washington, D.C., where he was lecturer on criminal law (1885- 
1886) and then professor of criminal law (1886-1888) at Columbian 
(now George Washington) University; in 1885-1888 he was 
solicitor (or examiner of claims) of the Department of State, 
and from r888 to his death on the 21st of February 1889 was 
employed on an edition (authorized by Congress) of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States (6 vols., 
1889, ed. by J. B. Mqore), which superseded Sparks’s compilation. 
Wharton was a “ broad churchman ” and was deeply interested 
in the hymnology of his church. He received the degree of 
LL D. from the university of Edinburgh in 1883, and was the 
foremost American authority on international law'. 

He published- A Treatise on the Criminal Law of the United States 
(1846; many times reprinted); State 1 rials of the United States 
during the Administrations of Washington and Adams (1849); A 
Treatise on the Law of Homicide rn the United Slates (1855); with 
Moreton Stifle, A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence (r855); Modern 
Theism (1859), in which he applied rules of legal evidence to modern 
sceptical theories; A Treatise on the Conflict of Laws (1872; 3rd ed. 
1905); A Treatise on the Law of Regligence (1874); A Commentary 
on the Law of Agency and Agents (1876), A Commentary cm the Law 
of Evidence m Civil Issues (1877; 3rd ed. 1888); a companion work 
on Criminal Evidence ; Commentary on the Law of Contracts (1882); 
Commentaries on Law (1884); and a Digest of the International Law 
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being a son of the Rev. Edmund Wharton, vicar of Worstead, 
Norfolk. Born at Worstcad on the 9th of November 1664, 
Wharton was educated by his father, and then at Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. Both his industry and his talents 
were exceptional, and his university career was brilliant. In 
1686 he entered the service of the ecclesiastical historian, the 
Rev. W'illiam Cave (1637-1713), whom he helped in his literary 
work; but considering that his assistance was not sufficiently 
appreciated he soon forsook this employment. In 1687 he was 
ordained deacon, and in 1688 he made the acquaintance of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, William Sancroft, under whose 
generous patronage some of his literary work was done. The arch¬ 
bishop, who had a very high opinion of Wharton’s character and 
talents, made him one of his chaplains, and presented him to the 
Kentish living of Sundridge, and afterwards to that of Chartham 
in the same county. In 1689 he took the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary, but he wrote a severe criticism of Bishop 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, and it was partly owing to 
the bishop’s hostility that he did not obtain further preferment 
in the English church. He died on I he 5th of March 1695, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 



WHATELY, RICHARD (^87-1863), English logician and 

the 1st of February 17S7. He was educated at a private school 
near Bristol, and at Oriel College, Oxford. He obtained double 
seccnd-class honours and the prize for the English essay; in 
r8ir he was elected fellow of Oriel, and in i8r4 took orders. 
During his residence at Oxford he wrote his celebrated tract. 
Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte, a very clever 
jeu d’esprit directed against excessive scepticism as applied to 
the Gospel history. After his marriage in i82r he settled in 
Oxford, and in 1822 was appointed Bampton lecturer. The 
lectures, On the Use and Abuse of Party Spirit in Matters of 
Religion, were published in the same year. In August r8 23 he re¬ 
moved to Halesworth in Suffolk, but in r825, having been ap¬ 
pointed principal of St Alban Hall, he returned to Oxford. At 
St Alban Hall Whately found much to reform, and he left it a 
different place. In 1825 he published a series of Essays on Some 
of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, followed inr828 by 
a second series On some of the Difficulties in the Writings of 
St Paul, and in 1830 by a third On the Errors of Romanism traced 
to their Origin in Human Nature. While he was at St Alban 
Hall (1826) the work appeared which is perhaps most closely 
associated with his name—his treatise on Logic, originally 
contributed to the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, in which he 
raised the study of the subject to a new level. It gave a great 
impetus to the study of logic throughout Great Britain. A 
similar treatise on Rhetoric, also contributed to the Encyclopaedia, 
appeared in 1828. In 1829 Whately was elected to the pro- 

William Senior. This was a subject admirably suited to his 
lucid, practical intellect; but his tenure of oflire was cut short 
[by his appointment to the archbishopric of Dublin in r83i. 
He published only one course of Introductory Lectures (1831), 
but one of his first acts on going to Dublin was to endow a chair 
of political economy in Trinity College out of his private purse. 

Whately’s appointment by Lord Grey to the see of Dublin 
came as a great surprise to everybody, for though a decided 
Liberal Whately had from the beginning stood aloof from all 


that of 
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an Ishmaelite lighting for his own hand. The Evangelicals 
regarded him as a dangerous latitudinarian on the ground of 
his views on Catholic emancipation, the Sabbath question, the 
doctrine of election, and certain quasi-Sabellian opinions he was 
supposed to hold about the character and attributes of Christ, 
while his view of the church was diametrically opposed to that 
of the High Church party, and from the beginning he was the 
determined opponent of what was afterwards called the Trac- 
tarian movement. The appointment was challenged in the 
House of Lords, but without success. In Ireland it was im¬ 
mensely unpopular among the Protestants, both for the reasons 
just mentioned and as being the appointment of an Englishman 
and a Whig. Whately’s blunt outspokenness and his “ want of 
conciliating manners,” which even his friends admit, prevented 
him from ever completely eradicating these prejudices, while 


with superstition. He took a practical, almost business-like 
view of Christianity, which seemed to High Churchmen and 
Evangelicals alike little better than Rationalism. In this they 
did Whately less than justice, for his religion was very real and 
genuine. But he may be said to have continued the typical 
Christianity of the iSth century—that of the theologians who 
went out to fight the Rationalists with their own weapons. It 
was to Whately essentially a belief in certain matters of fact, to 
be accepted or rejected after an examination of “ evidences.” 
Hence his endeavour always is to convince the logical faculty, 
and his Christianity inevitably appears as a thing of the intellect 
rather than of the heart. Whalely’s qualities are exhibited at 
their best in his Logic, which is, as it were, the quintessence of 
the views which he afterwards applied to different subjects, 
lie wrote nothing better than the luminous Appendix to this 
work on Ambiguous Terms. 
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and they only separate for a short time when flowering takes 
place; after fertilization they close again. Within the pale 

filaments and oblong, two-lobed anthers. The stamens are 
placed round the base of the ovary, which is rounded or oblong, 
much smaller than the glumes, covered with down, and sur¬ 
mounted by two short styles, extending into feathery brush-like 
stigmas. The ripe fruit or grain, sometimes called the “ berry,” 
the matured state of the ovary and its contents, is oblong or 
ovoid, with a longitudinal furrow on one side. The ovary adheres 
firmly to the seed in the interior, so that on examining a longi¬ 
tudinal section of the grain by the microscope the outer layer 
nal cells, of which the uppermost 



ferred to become more 
„ . ^r? at - c or less dry and insepar- 

i a mttc'h 1 r edS“d ' SPC able one from another ’ 
forming the substance 
“ bran.” At the lower end of the albumen, and 
■d obliquely, is the minute embryo-plant, which derives its 

destined to form the future plant. 

The wheat plant is nowhere found in a wild condition. Some 
of the species of the genus Aegilops (now generally referred to 
Triticum by Bentham and Hooker and by Haeckel) 
spevfc/ 11 ma y Possibly have been the sources of our cultivated 
forms, as they cross freely with wheats. Haeckel 
considers that there arc three species, (i) Triticum mono- 
coccum , which undoubtedly grows wild in Greece and Meso¬ 
potamia, is cultivated in Spain and elsewhere, and was also 
cultivated by the aboriginal Swiss lake-dwellers, as well as at 
Hissarlik. as is shown by the grain 1 found in those localities. 
(2) T. sativum is the ordinary cultivated wheat, of which Haeckel 
recognizes three principal races, spelta, dicoccum and tenax. 
Spelt wheats (see fig. 1) were cultivated by the aboriginal Swiss, 
by the ancient Egyptians, and throughout the Roman empire. 
The variety dicoccum was also cultivated in prehistoric times, 
and is still grown in Southern Europe as a summer wheat and 
one suitable for starch-making. The variel y tenax includes four 
sub-rarcs, isulgare (common wheat), compaclum, turguhm and 
durum (see below). (3) The third species, T. polonicum, or Polish 
wheat, is a very distinct-looking form, with long leafy glumes; 
its origin is not known. As these varieties intercross with each 
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Basing his conclusions upon philological data, such as the 
' ’ .t in the oldest known languages, the writings 
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mical travellers, De Candolle infers that the 
original home of the wheat plant was in Mesopotamia, 
and that from there its cultivation extended in very 
early times to the Canaries on the west and to China on the east. 
In the western hemisphere wheat was not known till the 16th 
century. Humboldt mentions that it was accidentally intro¬ 
duced into Mexico with rice brought from Spain by a negro 
slave belonging to Cortes, and the same writer saw at Quito the 
earthen vase in which a Flemish monk had introduced from 
Ghent the first wheat grown in South America. 

As might be anticipated from the cultivation of the plant from 

hemisphere, the varieties of wheat—that is, of T. sativum — . 

are very numerous and of every grade of intensity. Those 

as L)c Vilmorin,. having regard to the^general ^facts of the^ case 

according to climate and season. According to Profess 

even in the produce of a singl< . . - 1 ' 

albuminoid matters in some 0 ---- -, —.. 

average the proportion of gluten to starch is as 9-11 to ioo. From 
the point of view of agriculture it is generally of no great moment 
what rank be assigned^ to the various forms. It is only^ important 


ardihood, size, 
le form of the 
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circumstances. Hence we only allude to some 
variations and to those characteristics which are four 
(i) Setting aside differences of constitution, such as 

organs of vegetation. This indicates that less att 
paid to the straw than to the grain, for it is certain mat, were it 
desirable, a great range of variation might be induced in the foliage 
and straw. As it is, some varieties are hardier and taller than 
others, and the straw more solid, varying in colour and having less 
liability to be "laid"; but in the matter of “tillering,” or the 
production of side-shoots from the base of the stem, there is much 
difference. Spring wheats procured from northern latitudes mature 
more rapidly than those from temperate or hot climates, whilst the 
reverse is the case with autumn wheats from the same source. The 
difference is accounted for by the greater amount of light which the 
plants obtain in northern regions, and, especially, by its comparatively 
uninterrupted continuance during the growing period, when there are 
more working hours for the plants in the day than in more southern 
climes. Autumn wheats, on the other hand, are subjected to an 
enforced rest for a period of several months, and even when grown 
in milder climates remain quiescent for a longer period, and start 
into growth later in spring—much later than varieties of southern 
origin. These latter, accustomed to the mild winters of those 
latitudes, begin to grow early in spring, and arc in consequence 
liable to injury from spring frosts. Wheats of dry countries and of 
those exposed to severe winds have, says De Vilmorin, narrow leaves, 
pliant straw, bearded ears, and velvety chaff—characteristics which 
enable them to resist wind and drought. Wheats of moist climates, 

anatomy of the leaves of plants growr 
would reveal further adaptations ol stru< 
of climate. At any rate, it is certain that, as 
wheats are almost exclusively cultivated in 
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The wheat used in the neighbourhood of Floren 
is a variety with very slender stalks. The seed 
it the beginning of winter and pullec 
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as it multiplies the resources c 
is given in the Philosophical Tr 
that one seedling plant in the G 
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(1768), where it is stated 
DOtanic garden was divided 
:planted and subsequently 
ided* till it produced sixty-seven plants in one season 
and April of the following year these were again divided 


2 Food Grains of India, p. 94. 
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the 37th parallel, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the iooth 
meridian, and comprising 26 states, produces 76% of the 
American wheat crop. This region, which contains only 30% 
of the land surface of the country, hut embraces 60% of its total 
farm area and 70% of its improved farm acreage, is the greatest 
cereal-producing region of the world. Besides wheat, it produces 
82% of the total corn crop, qi% of the total oat crop and 83% 
of the lotal hay crop of the United States. The methods pursued 
111 the eassern portion of this region are similar to those used 

wheat-growing is carried on on a gigantic scale, and by methods 
almost unknown anywhere else. The best illustration of the 
great or “ bonanza ” wheat farms, as they are called, are found 
along the Red river (of the North), where it flows between the 
states of North Dakota and Minnesota. 

The wheat grown in the United States is of two distinct kinds. 
One is the large-kernel winter wheat of the Eastern states; the 
other is the hard spring wheat. The “ blue stem ” or the 
•• Scotch-Fife ” arc native varieties of the latter kind grown in 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas. For flour-making this wheat 
is considered the best in the world. During the season of 1899 
the product of hard spring wheat amounted to nearly 250,000,000 
bushels, or two-fifths of the entire wheat product of the United 
States. Of this, Minnesota and the two Dakotas alone produced 
200,000,000 bushels. M'.i.iesota is the greatest wheat-producing 
state in the Union. lie fields in 1899 covered 5,000,000 acres, 
and she produced near.y 80,000,000 bushels, which is twice 
the entire production of all Australia, and more than that of 
Great Britain and Ireland put together. In Minnesota and the 
Dakotas the farms are devoted almost exclusively to wheat¬ 
growing Many of them contain from 3000 to 10,000 acres. 

'For Canadian Wheat see Canada § Agriculture. 
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The country is a very level one, making it possible to use all 
kinds of machinery with great success. As there are no moun¬ 
tains or swamps, there is here very little waste land, and every 
square foot of the vast wheat fields can be made productive. 

The first characteristic of a “ bonanza ” wheat farm is the 
machinery. The smallest agricultural implement used upon 
them is a plough, and the largest is the elevator. A 
hoe or a spade is almost unknown. Between these 
two there are machines of all sizes adapted to the 
needs of the particular work. Let us assume the conditions 
prevailing upon a bonanza farm of 5000 acres, and briefly 
describe the process of wheat production from the ploughing 
of the land to the delivery of the grain in the final market. 
These great wheat farms were established upon new lands sold 
directly to capitalists by the railroads. The lands became the 
property of the railroads largely through government grants, 
and they attracted capitalists, who bought them in large bodies 
and at low prices. The improvements made upon them consist 
of the cheap wooden dwellings for the managers, dormitories 
and dining-halls for the men, stables for the horses, and sheds 
and workshops for repairing machinery. Very little of the land 
is under fence. Since the desirable lands cf the country have 
been occupied, the prices of these lands have advanced slowly, 
with the result that the big farms are being divided up into 
small holdings. After a generation or two, if land continues 
to rise in the market as it has recently, the bonanza farms will 
become a thing of the past. At present the best of these lands 
in the valley of the Red river (of the North) are worth from $25 
to $30 an acre. The improvements upon them add about S5 
an acre more. A farm is not considered a big one unless it 
contains from 2000 to 10,000 acres at least. There are, of course, 
many small farmers owning from two to five sections (640 acres 
in each section), but their methods are more like those of the 
small farmers in the eastern United States or on the continent 
oi Europe. It is necessary to own a large body of land in order 
to be able to use the machinery and methods here described. 
It is hard to convey a just notion of the size of these farms. They 
stretch away as far as the eye can reach in every direction, 
making it difficult even for the visitor to conceive their size. 
The distances across wheat fields are so great that even horse¬ 
back communication is too slow. The farms are separated 
into divisions, and lodging-houses and dining-halls and barns 
are scattered over them, so as to keep the workmen and teams 
near the scene of their labour. The men living at one end of the 
farm may not see those at the other for months at a time. Even 
then it is necessary to take the meals to the men in the fields 
rather than allow them to walk or ride to the dining-halls. It 
is not an unusual thing for a working crew to find themselves 
at the dinner hour 2 m. from their hall. 
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Every bonanza farmer’s office is connected by wire with the 
markets at Minneapolis, Chicago and Buffalo. Quotations arrive 
hourly in the selling season, and the superintendent 
keeps in close touch with his agents in the wheat-pits n ‘ S ' 
'lese and other cities. When the instrument tells him of a 
good price, his agent is instructed to sell immediately. The 
farmer on the upper waters of the Red river (of the North) is kept 
fully informed as to the drought in India, the hot winds in the 
_ :ntine and the floods of the Danube. Any occurrences in 
these distant parts of the world are known to him in a surprisingly 
short time. The world’s great wheat fields almost lie within his 
so well docs he know the conditions that prevail in them, 
days are allowed for delivery, so that he can usually ship the 
it after it is sold. In the early d ays of wheat-farming the 
bonanza farmer often speculated, but experience has taught him 
that he had better leave this to the men in the cities, and content 
himself with the profit from the business under his eye. The 
great elevator centres are in Duluth, St Raul, Minneapolis, Chicago 
Buffalo. These elevators have a storage capacity of from 
300 to 2,500,000 bushels. The new ones are built of steel, 
operated by steam or electricity, protected from fire by pneu- 
'c water-pipes, and have complete machinery for drying and 


scouring tne wneat wnenever it is necessary, the elevators are 
provided with long spouts containing movable buckets, which 
can be lowered into the hold of a grain-laden vessel. The wheat 
is shovelled into the pathway of the huge steam shovels, which 
draw it up to the ends of these spouts, where the buckets seize 
it, and carry it upwards into the elevator, and distribute it 
among the various bins according to grade. A cargo of 200,000 
bushels can thus be unloaded in two hours, while spouts on the 
other side of the elevator reload it into cars, five to ten at a time, 
filling a car in from five to ten minutes, or the largest canal boat 
in an hour. The entire work of unloading, storing and reloading 
adds only one cent to the price of a bushel of wheat. 

• The great wheat-growing states like Minnesota have estab¬ 
lished systems of inspecting and grading wheat under state super¬ 
vision. In Minnesota the system is carried out by the 
RailroadandWarehouseCommission(i885),whichfixes 
and defines the different grades of wheat and directs the 
work. At present there are 18 grades recognized in this 
state. The first is described as ‘’No. i,hard spring wheat, 
sound, bright and well cleaned, composed mainly of hard 
‘ Scotch-Fife,’ weighing not less than 58th to the measured 
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bushel.” The second grade is known as “ No. 1, northern spring 
wheat, sound, and well cleaned, composed of the hard and soft 
varieties of spring whcut.” So the varieties run—“ No. 2, 
northern “ No. 3, northern,” &c.~down to the 18th, which 


markets or elevators. The cars are sealed a 
shipment. The first thing, therefore, is 1 
to see that they are unbroken. The ins 
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ators. This small charge pays all the expenses, 
ransportation of the wheat from the fields of the north- 
t he seaport is a business of tremendous magnitude. ] 
Most of this wheat goes by way of the lakes through the 
Sault Sainte Marie canal lo Buffalo, where il is shipped 
' by rail or inland canal to New York. Philadelphia or 


in the entire year. The cheapest transportation in the 
5 found upon these lakes, the rate being only three-fourths 
ill per ton of wheat per mile. The greater lake vessels, 
“ Whaiebacks,” cairy cargoes up to 250,000 bushels, a 
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WHEATSTONE, SIR CHARLES 

and the practical founder of m 
Gloucester in February 1802, hi: 
that city. In 1806 the family rem 
education was carried on in set 
he appears to have displayed no 


the trade; but with his father’s c 
in reading books of all kinds tha 
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WHEELER, J.—WHETHAMSTEDE 


abolished in France at the Revolution. It was employed in 
Germany as late as 1827. A murderer was broken on the row 
or wheel at Edinburgh in 1604, and two of the assassins of the 
regent Lennox thus suffered death. 

WHEELER, JOSEPH (iS 3 6-r 9 o6), American soldier, was 
born at Augusta, Georgia, in 1836, and entered the United States 
cavalry from West Point in rSsg. Within two years the Civil 
War broke out, and Wheeler, as a Southerner, resigned to enter the 
Confederate service. In a short time he became colonel of the 
rgth Alabama Infantry, with which he took part in the desultory 
operations of 1861 in Kentucky and Tennessee. He commanded 
a brigade at the battle of Shiloh, but soon afterwards he returned 
to the cavalry arm in which he won a reputation second only 
to Stuart’s. After the action of Perryville he was promoted 
brigadier-general, and in January 1863 major-general. Thence¬ 
forward throughout the campaigns of Chickamauga, Chattanooga 
and Atlanta he commanded the cavalry of the Confederate army 
in the West, and when Hood embarked upon the Tennessee 
expedition, he left Wheeler’s cavalry to harass Sherman’s army 
during the “ March to the Sea.” In the closing operations of 
the war, having now the rank of lieutenant-general, he com¬ 
manded the cavalry of Joseph Johnston’s weak army in North 
Carolina, and was included in its surrender. After this he became 


Ferry, Ohio. A fifth bridge connects Wheeling with Bellaire. 
Ohio. Wheeling has a public library, containing 23,26 t volumes 
in rgog. Near the city is the Mount de Chantal Academy (Roman 
Catholic) for girls, and in Wheeling is Linsly Institute, a secondary 
school for boys. The principal public buildings are the Custom- 
House and Post-Office, the City Hall, a High School, a Y.M.C.A. 
building and a Scottish Rite Cathedral. In the city are a City 
Hospital (private, t8 9 o) and the Wheeling Hospital (under the 
Sisters of St Joseph, 1853). On the National Road there is a 
monument to Henry Clay; and in the City Hall Square is a 
Soldiers’ Monument. By reason of its situation on the Ohio 
river Wheeling js an important shipping and distributing centre, 
and it has various important manufacturing interests. Its factory 
products were valued in TQ05 at $23,297,475. The chief industry 
is the manufacture of iron and steel, which in 1905 gave employ¬ 
ment to more than 34% of the city’s wage-earners, and yielded 
more than 46% of the total value of its products. The manu¬ 
facture of nails, begun here in T849, was for many years of great 
importance. Other products in T905 were slaughtering and meat 
products, $1,8x2,348; malt liquors, $1,541,185; tobacco and 
cigars (especially stogies), $1,161,594; foundry and machine- 
shop products, $709,376; lumber and planing mill products, 
$685,86r; pickles, preserves and sauces, $676,437; glass. 


lied Wheeler Compromise, by which the difficulties between 
ntending political factions in Louisiana were adjusted in 
75. Nominated for vice-president by the Republicans in 
76 on the ticket with President Hayes, he was installed 
office through the decision of the Electoral Commission, and 
the end of his term he retired from public life. He died at 

WHEELING, a city and the county-seat of Ohio county, 
est Virginia, U.S.A., on the east bank of the Ohio river, at the 
iuth of Wheeling Creek, 66 m. (by rail) S.W. of Pittsburg. 
*>• (1890) 34,522; (1900) 38,878, of whom 1066 were negroes, 
d 5461 were foreign-bom, including 3106 Germans and 876 
sh; (1910, census) 41,641- Area, 3-2 sq. m. Wheeling is 
wed by the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania and the 
heeling & Lake Erie railways, by the belt line of the Wheeling 
irminal Company and by interurban electric lines. Wheeling 
the largest city in West Virginia, and commercially the most 
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College, Oxford, with which he was connected. He was a friend 
of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, whom he helped to gather to¬ 
gether his famous collection of books, and was himself a writer, 
his works including Granarium de viris illustribus; Palearium 
poetarum', and Super Valerium in Augustinum de Anchona. 

Whethamstede's Chronicle, or the Rcgistr 
Wheihamstede, is a register^ compiled soon after 


H. T. F 


It has 


's death, 


rd by 


Liiey, and is in vol. i. of the Regi-. - . 

monasiem S. Albani (London, 1872). The events of his first abbacy 
are narrated in the Annales monastern S. Albani of John Amundes- 
ham, also edited by H. T. Riley (London, 1870-1871). 

WHETSTONE, GEORGE (1544?-! 58??). English dramatist 
and author, was the third son of Robert Whetstone (d. 1557). 
A member of a wealthy family that owned the manor of 
Walcot at Bernack, near Stamford, he appears to have inherited 
a small patrimony which he speedily dissipated, and he com¬ 
plains bitterly of the failure of a lawsuit to recover an inheritance 
of which he had been unjustly deprived. In 1572 he joined an 
English regiment on active service in the Low Countries, where 
he met George Gascoigne and Thomas Churchyard. Gascoigne 
was his guest near Stamford when he died in 1577, and Whetstone 
commemorated his friend in a long elegy. His first volume, the 
Rocke of Regarde (1576), consisted of tales in prose and verse 
adapted from the Italian, and in 1578 he published The right 
excellent and famous Historye of Promos and Cassandra, a play in 
two parts, drawn from the eighty-fifth novel of Giraldi Cinthio’s 
Hecatomtthi. To this he wrote an interesting preface addressed 
to William Fleetwood, recorder of London, with whom he 
claimed kinship, in which he criticizes the contemporary drama. 
In 1582 he published his Heptameron of Civill Discourses, a 
collection of tales which includes The Rare Historic of Promos 
and Cassandra. From this prose version apparently Shakespeare 
drew the plot of Measure for Measure, though lie was doubtless 
familiar with the story in its earlier dramatic form. Whetstone 
accompanied Sir Humphrey Gilhert on his expedition in 1578- 
1579, and the next year found him in Italy. The Puritan spirit 
was now abroad in England, and Whetstone followed its dictates 
in his prose tract A Mirour for Magestrates (1584), which in a 
second edition was called A Touchstone for the Time. Whetstone 
did not abuse the stage as some Puritan writers did, but he 
objected to the performance of plays on Sundays. In 1585 he 
returned to the army in Holland, and he was present at the 
battle of Zutphen. His other works are a collection of military 
anecdotes entitled The Honourable Reputation of a Souldier 
(1585); a political tract, the English Myrror (1586), numerous 
elegies on distinguished persons, and The Censure of a Loyall 
Subject (1587). No information about Whetstone is available 
after the publication of this last book, and it is conjectured that 
he died shortly afterwards. 

WHEWELL, WILLIAM (1794-1866), British philosopher and 
historian of science, was born on the 24th of May 1794 at Lan¬ 
caster. His father, a carpenter, wished him to follow his trade, 
but his success in mathematics at Lancaster and Heversham 
grammar-schools enabled him to proceed with an exhibition 
Trinity, Cambridge (1812). He was second wrangler in 1816, 
became fellow and tutor of his college, and, in 1841, succeeded 
Dr Wordsworth as master. He was professor of mineralogy ' 

1828 to 1832, and of moral philosophy (then called “ moral 
theology and casuistical divinity ”) from 1838 to 1853. He 
died on the 6th of March 1866 from the eSects of a fall from 

Whewell was prominent not only in scientific research and 
philosophy, but also in university and college administration. 
His first work, An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics (1819), 
co-operated with those of Peacock and Herschel in reforming the 
Cambridge method of mathematical teaching; to him in large 
measure was due the recognition of the moral and natural 
sciences as an integral part of the Cambridge curriculum (1850). 
In general, however, especially in later years, he opposed reform: 
he defended the tutorial system, and in a controversy with 
Thirlwall (1834) opposed the admission of Dissenters; he 
upheld the clerical fellowship system, the privileged class of 


fellow-commoners,” and the authority of heads of colleges in 
university affairs. He opposed the appointment of the University 
" 'ssion (1850), and wrote two pamphlets ( Remarks ) against 
>rm of the university (1855). He advocated as the true 
against the scheme of entrusting elections to the members 
of the senate, the use of college funds and the subvention of 
scientific and professorial work. 

In 1826 and 1828, Whewell was engaged with Airy in con¬ 
ducting experiments in Dolcoath mine, Cornwall, in order to 
determine the density of the earth. Their united labours were 
unsuccessful, and Whewell did little more in the way of ex¬ 
perimental science. He was the author, however, of an Essay on 
Mineralogical Classification, published in 1828, and contributed 
various memoirs on the tides to the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society between 1833 and 1850. But it is on his 
History and Philosophy of the Sciences that his claim to an 
enduring reputation mainly rests. The History of the Inductive 
Sciences, from the Earliest to the Present Time appeared originally 
in 1837. Whewell’s wide, if superficial, acquaintance with various 
branches of science enabled him to write a comprehensive 
r development, which is still of the greatest value, 
lion, the History was to be regarded as an intro- 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840). The 
latter treatise 1 analyses the method exemplified in the formation 
of ideas, in the new inductions of science, and in the applications 
and systematization of these inductions all exhibited by the 
History in the process of development 
In the Philosophy, Whewell endeavours to follow Bacon’s 
discovery of an effectual a-‘ J: ~ 
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d writings ^popular in their day, 

irality of Worlds (1854), in which he argued against the pro- 

_jf planetary life, and also to th £ Platonic Dialogues for English 

Readers (1859-1861), to the Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy 
in England (1852), to the essay, Of a Liberal Education in General, 
with particular reference to the Leading Studies of the University of 
Cambridge (1845), to the important edition and abridged translation 
of Grotius, De jure belli et pacts (1853), and to the edition of the 
Mathematical Works of Isaac Barrow (i860). 

Full bibliographical details are given by Isaac Todhunter, W. 
Whewell: an Account of his Writings (2 vols., 1876). See also Life 
of W. Whewell, by Mrs Stair Douglas (1881). 

WHICHCOTE (or Whitciicote), BENJAMIN (1609-1683), 
English divine and philosopher, was born at Whichcote Hall, 
* Shropshire, and educated at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
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id appointed shortly afterwards to be Sunday afternoon 
5 broken up into three parts published separately: (1) 
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lecturer at Trinity Church, Cambridge. In 1643 he received the 
rectory of North Cadbury, Somerset, and in the following year 
he was appointed provost of King’s College, Cambridge, in place 
of Samuel Collins who was ejected. Oil resigning North Cadbury 
in 1649 he beramc rector of Milton, Cambridgeshire. In 1650 
he was vice-chancellor of Cambridge University. Cromwell in 

to "the Jews. His Puritan views lost him the provostship of 
King’s College at the Restoration of 1660, but on complying 
with the Act of Uniformity he was appointed to the living of 
St Anne’s, Blackfriars, London. In 1668 he became vicar of 


objects of contention were no longer the same. The Revolution 
of r688-8g made it impossible for the Tories to retain their 
old attitude of attachment to the hereditary right of the occupant 
of the throne, with the exception of the extreme wing of the 
party, which remained Jacobite. They still, however, continued, 
though accepting the Toleration Act, to oppose the offering of 
further favours to Dissenters. In Anne’s reign, after the war 
with France had gone on for some time, they supported a peace 
policy, whilst the Whigs advocated a continuance of the war. 
On the whole, during the last years of the 17th and the first years 
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“ Compromise Measures of 1850 ” (q.v). To its authors this parliament, and for the party in power ( i.e . the government) 
compromise seemed essential to the preservation of the Union; their services are very essential, seeing that the fate of an im- 
hut it led directly to the destruction of the Whig party. In the portant measure, or even the existence of the government itself, 
North, where the inhumane Fugitive Slave Law grew daily more may depend upon the result of a division in the House. Where 
odious, the adherence to the Compromise on which Clay and the majority of the party in power is not large it is very necessary 
Webster insisted weakened the party fatally. The alternative, that there should always be at hand a sufficient number of its 
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by the author, it has been shown that the relative proportion of 
" secondary ” products in Highland Malt, Lowland Malt and 
“ grain ” whiskies respectively, is roughly as 3:2:1. The 
figures in the foregoing table illustrate, as far as we are at present 
able to determine them, the general composition of the various 
types of Scotch whiskies referred to. 

The character of Scotch whisky is much influenced by the 
manner in which it is matured. Chief among the factors in this 
connexion is the nature of the cask employed. The main varieties 
are plain wood, sherry and refill casks. Technically the term 
“ plain ” wood is applied to a cask made from seasoned oak 
which has contained no other liquor than whisky. Similarly 
the term " sherry ” wood is as a rule only applied to a cask 
the wood of which has become impregnated with sherry by con¬ 
tact with that wine, and which has not been used in any other 
manner. A sherry cask which has been filled with whisky, 
then emptied and “ refilled ” with whisky, is known as a “ refill.'’ 
Brandy and Madeira '“wood ” are also occasionally employed. 
The nature of the atmospheric conditions of the cellar is also 
of importance in determining character and quality (see Spirits). 

Blending .—Scotch whiskies are, as a general rule, “ blended ” 
prior to sale to the public. By “ blending ” is understood the art of 
putting together dilTcrent types and varieties of whisky to form a 
harmonious combination. The general run of “ self ” whiskies— i.e. 
whiskies from a single distillery—do not appear to be to the public 
taste, but by combining different kinds of whi'— ' ' ' ' 

succeeded 

the demand 


with that employed for Scotch “ grain,” but as a class they are 
somewhat lighter as regards flavour and body than the latter. 
Irish whiskies are not classified territorially, although occasionally 
the distinction of “ Dublin ” or “ Country makes ” is recognized 
in the trade. Broadly speaking, however, the differences between 
Irish whiskies are not due to class, but to individual variation. 

American Whisky .—There are two main varieties of American 
whisky, namely, Rye whisky, the predominant raw material in 
the manufacture of which is rye, and Bourbon or corn whisky, 

a much higher flavour and greater body than do the Scotch or 
Irish whiskies, due partly to the class of raw material employed, 
and partly to the method of distillation. Broadly speaking, the 
American self (so-called “ straight ”) whiskies contain double 
the quantity of secondary or “ by ” products present in Scotch 
or Irish whiskies. 

American whiskies are almost invariably stored in very heavily 
charred barrels, which, while it very appreciably affects the 
flavour, is necessary, inasmuch as it is doubtful whether it would 
be possible to mature these exceedingly heavy whiskies within 
a commercially reasonable time without the cleansing and 
purifying effect of the charcoal formed by the burning of the cask. 
Even with the aid of the charred cask, the average maturation 

years longer than that of Scotch and Irish whiskies. (P. S.) 
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whisky blenders 
Composition of Irish Whiskies (Analyses by Schidr 


tz and Kaye). 


Description. 


Dublin Whiskies— 

1* Pot-still (new) 
la. Pot-still. From sarr 
distillery, 14 yeai 
old (plain wood) 

2. PoL-still (new) . 
2a. Pot-still. From sair 
distillery, 14 yea] 


(Results expressed in grams per 100 

litres of absolute alcohol.) 

Alcohol 

£ r v c oT‘ 

Total Acid. 

v$2Sie 

Ester, 

Alcohols. 

Aldehydes. 

Furfural. 

7172 


Trace 

34 

145 

.2 

5*5 

57-08 

29 

8 

38 

185 

68 

3*3 

74-ii 

6 

Nil 

28 

233 

8 


60.47 

32 

8 

47 


21 

4.4 

63-42 

70-76 

Vi 

Trace 

87 

25 i 

226 

32 

4*5 


1 Irish whisky is generally distilled at about 50 O.P. and reduced with water to 25 O.P. prior to storage. 


types of blends. In some a Highland Malt, in others an Islay, in 
others again a “ grain ” flavour may predominate, but, generally 
speaking, the aim of the blender is to produce an article in which no 
single constituent “ comes through u —i.e. is markedly apparent. 
The best blends are produced by blending a number of ,4 vatted ” 
arhiskies. A “ vat ” is produced by blending a number of whiskies of 
the same style or type, for instance, ten or fifteen Highland Malts 
from different distilleries The “ vat ” is allowed to mature before 
being blended with other types to foim the final blend. The better- 
class blends contain, as a general rule, 50 to 60% of Highland and 
Lowland Malts, io-to 20 °<>of Islays, and about 20 to 40% of " grain " 

A typical high-class blend would, on analysis, show figures much as 


Irish Whisky .—Irish pot-still whisky is sharply differentiated 
from the Scotch variety in that (o) the raw materials employed 
are generally composed largely of unmalted grain, (6) the malt 
is not peat-cured, ( c ) the process of distillation is entirely different 
both as regards method and apparatus (see Spirits). The result 
is that whereas Scotch w’hisky possesses a characteristic dry, 
clean flavour, Irish whisky is round and sweet, with a full ethereal 
bouquet. The general run of Irish pot-still whiskies are made 
with 30 to 50% of malted barley, the balance being rye, oats, un¬ 
malted barley and wheat. A few distilleries employ malted barley 
only, but the product so obtained—owing to the different 
methods employed and the absence of peat curing—is quite 
different from Scotch malt whisky. The Irish “ grain ” or 
“ patent still ” whiskies are made in a manner practically identical 


4 represent different distilleries. 

WHISKY INSURRECTION, THE, an uprising in Western 
Pennsylvania in 1794 against the Federal Government, occasioned 
by the attempted enforcement of the excise law' (enacted by 
Congress March 1791) on domestic spirits. The common prejudice 
in America against excise in any form was felt with especial 
strength in Western Pennsylvania, Virginia and North Carolina, 
where many small whisky stills existed; and protests were made 
almost immediately by the Pennsylvanians. Albert Gallatin 
(g.i>.) took a leading part in expressing their resentment in a 
constitutional manner, but under the agitator David Bradford 
the movement soon developed into excesses. The attempt to 
enforce the law led to stormy scenes and riotous violence, the 
Federal revenue officers in sonic cases being tarred and feathered; 
but in September 1794 President Washington, using the new 
powers bestowed by Congress in May 1792, despatched a con¬ 
siderable force of militia against the rebellious Pennsylvanians, 
who thereupon submitted without bloodshed, the influence of 
Gallatin being used to that end. Bradford fled to New Orleans; 
some of his more prominent supporters were tried for treason and 
convicted, but promptly pardoned. In American history this 
so-called a rebellion ” is important chiefly on account of the 
emphasis it gave to the employment by the Federal Executive 
of the new powers bestowed by Congress for interfering to enforce 
Federal laws within the states. It is indeed inferred from one 
of Hamilton’s own letters that his object in proposing this excise 
law was less to obtain revenue than to provoke just such a local 
resistance as would enable the central government to demonstrate 
its strength. 




WHIST 


WHIST, a game at cards. The etymology of the name is 
disputed. Possibly it is of imitative origin, from “ whist ” 
(Hist! Hush! Silence!). “It is called Whist from the silence 
that must be observed in the play ” (Cotton, Compleat Gamester). 
In the i6tb century a card game called triumph or trump was 
commonly played in England. A game called trionfi is men¬ 
tioned as early as 1526, and triumphus Htspanicus in 1541. 
La triomphe occurs in the list of games played by Gargantua 
(Rabelais, first half of 16th century). In Giovanni Florio’s 
Warlde of H ordes (1398) trionfo is defined as “ the play called 
trump or ruff.” It is probable that the game referred to by the 
writers quoted is la triomphe of the early editions of the Academic 
des jeux. It is important to note that this game, called by 
Charles Cotton “ French ruff,” is similar to ecarte. “ English 
ruff-and-honours,” also described by Cotton, is similar to whist. 
If we admit that ruff and trump are convertible terms, of which 
there is scarcely a doubt, the game of trump was the precursor 
of whist. A purely English origin may, therefore, be claimed 
for trump (not la triomphe). No recoid is known to exist of the 
invention of this game, nor of the mode of its growth into ruff- 
and-honours, and finally into whist. The earliest reference to 
trump in English is believed to occur in a sermon by Latimer, 
“ On the Card,” preached at Cambridge, in Advent, about the 
year 1529. He says, “ The game that we play at shall be the 
triumph. . . . Now turn up your trump, . . . and cast your 
trump, your heart, on this card.” In Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
(1573) Dame Chat says, “We be fast set at trumpe.” Eliot 
( Fruits for the French , 1593) calls trump “ a verie common ale¬ 
house game.” Richard Price or Rice (Invective against Vices, 
1579) observes that “renouncing the trompe and comming in 
againe ” ( i.e. revoking intentionally) is a common sharper’s 
trick. Cotton in his Compleat Gamester says, “ He that can by 
craft overlook his adversary’s game hath a great advantage.” 
Thomas Dekker ( Belman of London, 1608) speaks of the deceits 
practised at “ tromp and such like games.” Trump also occurs 
in Antony and Cleopatra (written about 1607), with other punning 
allusions to card-playing— 

Packed cards with Caesar,andjalse-playcd my glory 


Ruff-and-honours. if not the same game as trump, was probably 
the same with the addition of a score for the four highest cards 
of the trump suit. A description of the game is first met with in 
The Compleat Gamester (1674) by Cotton. He states that ruff-and- 
honours (alias slamm) and whist are games very commonly 
known in England. It was played by four players, paired as 
partners, and it was compulsory to follow suit when able. The 
cards ranked as at whist, and honours were scored as now. 
Twelve cards were dealt to each player, four being left in the 
stock. The top card of the stock was turned up for trumps. The 
holder of the ace of trumps was allowed to ruff, i.e. to take in the 
stock and to put out four cards from his hand. The game was 
played nine up; and at the point of eight honours could be called, 
as at long whist. Cotton adds that at whist there was no stock. 
The deuces were put out and the bottom card was turned up for 
trumps. 

It is believed that the earliest mention of whist is by Taylor, 
the Water Poet (Motto, 1621). He spells the word “whisk.” 
The earliest known use of the present spelling is in Hudibras. 
Ike Second Part (spurious), 1663. The word is afterwards spelt 
indifferently whisk or whist for about half a century. Cotton 
(1674) spells it both ways. Richard Seymour (Court Gamester, 
1734) has “whist, vulgarly called whisk.” While whist was 
undergoing this change of name, there was associated with it the 
additional title of swabbers (probably allied to sweep, or sweep- 
stakes). Fielding (History of Mr Jonathan Wild ) says that 
wbisk-and-swabbers was “ tbe game then [1682] in chief vogue.” 
Francis Grose (Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 1785) 
states that swabbers are “ the ace of hearts, knave of clubs, ace 
and duce of trumps at whist ” The true function of the swabbers 
is not positively known; it is probable that the holders of these 
cards were entitled to receive a certain stake from tbe other 
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players. Swabbers dropped out of general use during the 18th 
century. The points of the game rose from nine to ten (“ nine 

according to the present standard of play ”). Simultaneously 
with this alteration, or closely following it, the entire pack of 
fifty-two cards was used, the deuces being nc longer discarded. 
This improvement introduces the odd trick, an element of great 
importance in modern whist. Early in the 18th century whist 
was not a fashionable game. The H011. Haines Barrington 
(Archaeologia , vol. viii.) says it was the game of the servants’ hall. 
Contemporary writers refer to it in a disparaging way, as being 
only fit for hunting men and country squires, and not for fine 
ladies or people of quality. According to Barrington, whist was 
first played 011 scientific principles by a party of gentlemen who 
frequented the Crown Coffee House in Bedford Row, London, 
about 1728. They laid down the following rules: “ Lead from 
the strong suit; study your partner's hand; and attend to the 
score.” Shortly afterwards the celebrated Edmond Hoyle (q.v$. 
published his Short Treatise (1742). It has been surmised by 
some that Hoyle belonged to the Crown Coffee House party. 
This, however, is only a conjecture. There is abundant evidence 
to show that, in the middle of the iSth century, whist was 
regularly played at the coffee houses of London and in fashionable 
society. From the time of Hoyle the game continued to increase 
in public estimation, until the introduction of bridge, which has 
to a large extent replaced it, but which has much in common 
with it. 
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tvoking side eannot score more than four, whatever its i 
i points may be. The side that wins the rubber scores two p< 
i addition to the game points, which are reckoned thus: 1 
aints for a “ treble,” a game in which the adversaries hav 
tore; two points for a “ double,” i.e. when the adversaries 


If the losers have won a game, its value is deducted. Sometimes, 
by arrangement, the rubber points are raised to four. At the 
end of a rubber, or, by arrangement, of two rubbers, the players 
cut again for partners. If others wish to join the table the original 
players cut, the highest going out. It is not customary for more 
than two to join—technically, to “cut in”; hence, if two players 
vacate at the end of the next ruhber, they now take the place of 
the other original pair, who leave without cutting. When only 
one player “ cuts in,” the other three retire by rotation, decided 
by cutting, and come back in their turn. If more than four 
players wish to form a table, they cut first to see who shall stand 
out. the highest retiring; they then cut afresh for partners. 

Dummy Whist is played by three players, two heing partners 
and the other playing with dummy, whose cards, which must be 
dealt face downwards, are exposed on the table before the play 
hegins. Dummy has the first deal in every ruhber. His cards 
being exposed he is not considered able to revoke; if he does, 
there is no penalty, nor is his partner liable for any mistake of 
his own whereby he cannot profit, e.g. by exposing a card; but 
if he leads from the wrong hand, a suit can be called. At Double 
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WHISTLE, the shrill warbling sound made by forcing the 
breath through the lips, contracted to form a small orifice, or pro¬ 
duced by means of an instrument of the whistle type; also, gener¬ 
ally, any similar shrill, hissing or Warbling sound, as of a bird’s 
note, of wind through trees, ropes, &c. The 0. Eng. hwisllian, 
to whistle, and hwistlere, whistler, piper, are closely allied to 
hwispriun or hw&strian, to whisper, to speak softly or under one’s 
breath; and both are imitative words, representing a shrill 
hissing sound, cf. Ger. wispeln, to whisper, Dan. hvisle, to whistle. 
The instrument known as a “• whistle ” takes many forms, from 
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the straight flute and flageolet type made of wood or metal and | 
pierced with holes, to the metal signalling pipe used for signalling 
on board ship or hy policemen. Similarly the term is used of the 
instruments sounded hy the escape of steam on a locomotive or 
other engine and on steamships, &c., as a means of giving signals. 

WHISTLER, JAMES ABBOTT MeNEILL (1834-1903), 
American artist, was born at Lowell, Massachusetts, on the 
10th of July 1834. His father was Major G. W. Whistler, and 
his mother one of the Baltimore family of Winans. He was first 
heard of in Europe in 1857, when he had already heen an art 
student, in Paris, in the studio of Gleyre. Ilis first etchings, 
those known as “ The French Set,” were the means of hringing 
him under the notice of certain people interested in art, but the 
circulation of these first, like that of his later etchings, has 
always, of necessity, been more limited than their fame. The 
impressions from each plate are generally few. It was still in 
etching that Whistler continued his labours, and, coming to 
London in 1859, it appears, he almost at once addressed himself 
to the chronicle of the quaint riverside buildings and the craft 
of the great stream—the Thames “ below Bridge.” The “ French 
Set” had included De Hooch-like or Nicholas Maes-like genre 
pieces, such as La Vieille aux loques,” the “ Marchande de 
moutarde,” and “ The Kitchen,” this last incomparably improved 
and perfected by the retouching that was accomplished a quarter 
of a century after the first performance. The Thames series of 
sixteen etchings, wrought chiefly in 1859, disclosed a new vision 
of the river, in which there was expressed, with perfect draughts¬ 
manship, with a hitherto unparalleled command of vivacious line, 
the form of barge and clipper, of warehouse, wharf and waterside 
tavern. “ The Pool,” “ Thames Police ” and “ Black Lion 
Wharf ” are perhaps the finest of this series. Before it was 
begun, Whistler, ere he left Paris, had proceeded far with a plate, 
existing only in the state of trial proof, and, in that, of extreme 
rarity. It is called “ Paris, lie de la Cit<5,” and has distinct and 
curious manifestations of a style to he more generally adopted 
at a later period. For several years after the completion of the 
“ Sixteen Etchings,” Whistler etched comparatively little; but 
about 1870 we find him entering what has been described as his 
“ Leyland period,” on account of his connexion with the wealthy 
shipowner and art patron, Mr Frederick R. Leyland, of Prince’s 
Gate, whose house hecame famous for Whistler’s Peacock Room, 1 
painted in 1877. In that period he worked greatly in dry-point. 
The * Model Resting,” one of the most graceful of his figure 
pieces, and “ Fanny Leyland ”—an exquisite instance of girl 
portraiture—are notable performances of this time. To it also 
belong the largely conceived dry-points, so economical of means 
and endowed with so singular a unity of effect, the “ London 
Bridge ” and “ Price’s Candle-works.” A little later came the 
splendid visions of the then disappearing wooden hridges of 
Battersea and Putney, and the plate “ The Adam and Eve,” 
which records the river-front of old Chelsea. This, however, is 
only seen in perfection in the most rare proofs taken hefore the 
publication by the firm of Hogarth. From these plates we 
pass almost imperceptibly to the period of the Venetian etchings, 
for in 1879, at the instance of the Fine Art Society, Whistler 
made a sojourn in Venice, and here he wrought, or, to speak 
accurately, commenced, not only the set of prints known as the 
“ Venice Set,” hut also the “ Twenty-six Etchings ”—likewise 
chiefly, though not wholly, of Venice—issued later hy the firm 
of Dowdeswell. One or two of the minor English subjects of the 
” Twenty-six Etchings ”—those done after the artist’s return 
from Venice—give indications of the phase reached more clearly 
in certain little prints executed a few years later, and, with 
perhaps one exception, never formally puhlished. “ Fruit 
Shop,” “ Old Clothes Shop,” and “ Fish Shop, busy Chelsea,” 
belong to this time. Later, and bent upon doing justice to quite 
different themes, which demand different methods, the ever 
flexible artist again changes his way, and—not to speak of the 
dainty little records of the places about the Loire, which in 
method have affinity with the pieces last named—we have 
Whistler quarrelled^ with .Leyland, and^ eventually painted his 


“ Steps, Amsterdam,” “ Nocturne, Dance House.” with its 
magical suggestion of movement and light, and the admirable 
landscape “ Zaandam.” With the mention of these things may 
fitly close a sketch of Whistler’s periods in etching; but hefore 
proceeding to other hranches of his work, the main characteristics 
of tbe whole series of etchings (of which, in Wedmore’s Whistler’s 
Etchings, nearly 300 examples are described) should be hriefly 
indicated. These main characteristics are precision and vivacity; 
freedom, flexibility, infinite technical resource, at the service 
always of the most alert and comprehensive observation; an 
eye that no picturesqueness of light and shade, no interesting 
grouping of line, can ever escape—an eye, that is, that is emanci¬ 
pated from conventionality, and sees these things therefore with 
equal willingness in a cathedral and a mass of scaffolding, in a 
Chelsea shop and in a suave nude figure, in the fafade of a 
Flemish palace and in a “ great wheel ” at West Kensington. 
Mr Whistler’s pictures have as a chief source of their attractive¬ 
ness those mental qualities of alertness and emancipation. 
Charm of colour and of handling enhance the hold which they 
obtain upon such people of taste as may he ready to receive 
them. There are but very few of them, however, at least very 
few oil pictures, when one considers the number of years since 
the artist hegan to labour; and one notahle fact must be at 
once understood—the admitted masterpieces in painting belong 
almost entirely to the earlier time. “ Sarasate ” is an exception, 
and “ Lady Archibald Campbell,” and in its smaller, but still 
charming, way “ The Little Rose of Lyme Regis ”; hut even 
these—save the “ Little Rose ”—are of r88s or thereabouts. 
A few years earlier than they are the “ Connie Gilchrist,” the 
“ Miss Alexander,” and the “ Rosa Corder,” and the Thames 
“ Nocturnes ”; but we go farther back to reach the “ Portrait 
of the Painter’s Mother,” which is now in the Luxembourg; 
the “ Portrait of Carlyle,” now at Glasgow; the “ Cremorne 
Gardens,” the “ Nocturne, Valparaiso Harhour,” the “ Music 
Room,” with little Miss Annie Haden standing hy the piano 
while her mother plays, and the “ White Girl,” or “ Little White 
Girl,” in which Whistler shows the influence, but never the 
domination, of the Japanese. Of the slight but always exquisitely 
harmonious studies in water colour, undertaken hy Whistler 
in his middle period, none call for special notice. To the middle 
time, too, belong, not perhaps all of his slight hut delicately 
modelled pastels of the figure, hut at least his more universally 
accepted pastels of Venetian scenes, in which he caught the 
sleepy beauty of the Venetian by-way. In pastel, as in painting, 
in water colour and in etching, Whistler has never been unmind¬ 
ful of the particular qualities of the medium in which he has 
worked, nor of the applicability of a given medium to a given 
suhject. The result, accordingly, is not now a victory and now 
a failure, now a ” hit ” and now a “ miss,” but rather a succession 
of triumphs great and small. One other medium taken up by 
Whistler must now be mentioned. His lithographs—his drawings 
on the stone in many instances, and in others his drawings on 
that “ lithographic paper ” which with some people is the easy 
substitute for the stone to-day—are perhaps half as numerous as 
his etchings. Mr T. R. Way has catalogued about a hundred. 
Some of the lithographs are of figures slightly draped; two or 
three of the very finest are of Thames subjects—including a 
“ nocturne ” at Limehouse, of unimaginahle and poetic mystery; 
others are bright and dainty indications of quaint prettiness 
in the old Fauhourg St Germain, and of the sober lines of certain 
Georgian churches in Soho and Bloomsbury. An initiator in 
his own generation, and ever tastefully experimental, Whistler 
no doubt has found enjoyment in the variety of the mediums be 
has worked in, and in the variety of suhjects he has brilliantly 
tackled. The ahsence of concentration in the Whistlerian 
temperament, the lack of great continuity of effort, may prohahly 
prove a drawhack to his taking exactly the place as a painter of 
oil pictures, which, in other circumstances, his genius and his 
taste would most certainly have secured for him. In the future 
Whistler must he accounted, in oil painting, a master exquisite 
but rare. But the numher and the range of his etched subjects 
and the extraordinary variety of perception and of skill which 
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he has brought to hear upon the execution of his nearly three 
hundred coppers, ensure, and have indeed already compassed, 
the acceptance of him as a master among masters in that art of 
etching. Rembrandt’s, Van Dyck’s, Meryon’s, Claude’s, are, in 
fact, the only names which there is full warranty for pronouncing 
heside his own. 

No account of Whistler’s career would he complete without a 
reference to his supremely controversial personality. In 1878 
he brought a libel action against Ruskin for his criticisms in Fors 
( lavigera (1877). Ruskin had denounced one of his nocturnes 
at the Grosvenor Gallery as “ a pot of paint flung in the puhlie 
face.’’ After a long trial, Whistler was awarded a farthing 
damages. His examination caused much interest, especially in 
artistic circles, on account of his attitude in vindication of the 
purely artistic side of art; and it was in the course of it that he 
answered the question as to how long a certain “ impression ” 
had taken him to execute hy saying, “ All my life.” His eccen¬ 
tricity of pose and dress, combined with his artistic arrogance, 
sharp tongue, and hitter humour, made him one of the most 
talked-about men in London, and his mots were quoted every¬ 
where. He followed up his quarrel with Ruskin by publishing a 
satirical pamphlet, Whistler v. Ruskin: Art v. Art Critics. In 
1885 he gave his Ten o’clock Lecture in London, afterwards 
emhodied in The Gentle Art of Making Enemies (1890). The 
suhstance of this flippantly written and amusing outhurst was 
an insistence on the liherty of the artist to do what was right in 
his artistic eyes, and the inability of the puhlie or the critics to 
have any ideas about art worth considering at all. In 1895 
another quarrel, with Sir William Eden, whose wife’s portrait 
Whistler had painted, hut refused to hand over, came into the 
courts in Paris; and Whistler, though allowed to keep his picture, 
was condemned in damages, in later years he lived mainly in 
Paris, hut he returned to h/e in London in 1902; and he died 
on the 17th of July 1903 at 74 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. In 1888 
he had married Mrs Goodwin, widow of E. W. Goodwin, the 
architect, and daughter of J. B. Philip, the sculptor; she died 
in 1896, leaving no children. In 1886 he became president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists (a title at which afterwards he 
scoffed); and he took a leading part later in founding the 
International Art Society, of which he was the first president. 
Ilis “ Nocturne in hlue and silver ” was presented to the 
National Galley after his death hy the National Art Collection 
Eund. 


See also T. R. Way and G. R. Dennis, The Art of J. McN. II 

(1901); F. Wedmore, Mr Whistler’s Etchings-, Theodore _ 

Histoue de J. McN. Whistler et de son ceuvre (1904); Mortimer 
Menpes. Whistler as I knew him-, W. G. Buwdoin, Whistler, the Man 
and his Work (1902); Catalogue of Memorial Exhibition (Inter¬ 
national Societv, 1905); and E. R. and J. Pennell, The Life of 
James McNeill Whistler (1908). (F. We.) 

WHISTON, WILLIAM (1667-1752), English divine ar 
mathematician, was born on the 9th of Decemher 1667 at Norton 
in Leicestershire, of which village his father was rector 
was educated privately, partly on account of the delic; 
his health, and partly that he might act as amanuensis 
father, who had lost his sight. He afterwards entered at Ciare 
College, Camhridge, where he applied himself to mathen 
study, and ohtained a fellowship in 1693. He next hecame 
chaplain to John Moore (1646-1714), the learned hishop of Nor 
wich, from whom he received the living of Lowestoft in 1698 
He had already given several proofs of his noble hut over 
scrupulous conscientiousness, and at the same time of a pro 
pensity to paradox. His New Theory of the Earth (1696), 
although destitute of sound scientific foundation, obtained the 
praise of hoth Newton and Locke, the latter of whom justly 
classed the author among those who, if not adding much to our 
knowledge, “ ft least hring some new things to our thoughts.” 
In 1701 he resigned his living to become deputy at Camhridge 


to Sir Isaac Newton, whom two years later he succeeded as 
Lucasian professor of mathematics. In 1707 he was Boyle 
lecturer. For several years Whiston continued to write and 
preach both on mathematical and theological suhjects with con¬ 
siderable success; but his study of the Apostolical Constitutions 
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him that Arianism was the creed of the primi¬ 
tive church; and with him to form an opinion and to pub¬ 
lish it were things almost simultaneous. His heterodoxy soon 
became notorious, and ill 1710 he was deprived of his pro¬ 
fessorship and expelled from the university. The rest of his life 
was spent in incessant controversy—theological, mathematical, 
chronological and miscellaneous. He vindicated his estimate 
of the Apostolical Constitutions and the Arian views he had 
d from them in his Primitive Christianity Revived (5 vols., 
1712). In 1713 he produced a reformed liturgy, and soon 
lards founded a society for promoting primitive Christianity, 
ing in support of his theories at London, Bath and Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. One of the most valuable of his hooks, the Life 
of Samuel Clarke, appeared in 1730. While heretical on so many 
points, he was a firm believer in supernatural Christianity, and 
frequently took the field in defence of prophecy and miracle, 
including anointing the sick and touching for the king’s evil. 
His dislike to rationalism in religion also made him one of the 
opponents of Benjamin Hoadly’s Plain Account oj 
the Nature and End of the Sacrament. He proved to his own 
satisfaction that Canticles was apocryphal and that Baruch 
'as not. He was ever pressing his views of ecclesiastical govern- 
rent and discipline, derived from the Apostolical Constitutions , 
n the ecclesiastical authorities, and marvelled that they could 
ot see the matter in the same light as himself. He assailed the 
lemory of Athanasius with a virulence at least equal to that 
rith which orthodox divines had treated Arius. He attacked 
Sir Isaac Newton’s chronological system with success; hut he 
iself lost not only time but money in an endeavour to discover 
the longitude. Of all his singular opinions the hest known is his 
lvocacy of clerical monogamy, immortalized in the Vicar of 
Wakefield. Of all his labours the most useful is his translation of 
Josephus (1737), with valuable notes and dissertations, often 
reprinted. His last “ famous discovery, or rather revival of 
Dr Giles Fletcher’s,” which he mentions in his autobiography 
'.th infinite complacency, was the identification of the Tatars 
Ith the lost trihes of Israel. In 1745 he published his Primitive 
New Testament. About the same time (1747) he finally left the 
Anglican communion for the Baptist, leaving the church literally 
" ls figuratively hy quitting it as the clergyman began to 
Athanasian creed. He died in London, at the house of 
n-law, on the 22nd of August 1752, leaving a memoir 
1749-1750) which deserves more attention than it has 
received, both for its characteristic individuality and as a store- 
of curious anecdotes and illustrations of the religious and 
tendencies of the age. It does not, however, contain any 
account of the proceedings taken against him at Cambridge, 
these having been published separately at the time. 

Whiston is a striking example of the association of an entirely 
paradoxical bent of mind with proficiency in the exact sciences. 
He also illustrates the^possibility of arriving at rationalistic conclu- 
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WHITAKER, JOSEPH (1820-1895), English publisher, was 
horn in London on the 4th of May 1820, and apprenticed to a 
bookseller at the age of fourteen. After a long experience with 
various hookselling firms, he hegan business on his own account as 
a theological puhlisher. In January 1858 he started the Book¬ 
seller, and for 1869 published the first issue of Whitaker’s A Imanack, 
the annual work of reference, which also met with immediate 
success. In 1874 he published the first edition of the Reference 
Catalogue of Current Literature, of which several editions have 
since appeared. Whilaker died at Enfield on the 15th of May 
1895. He had been the father of fifteen children. 

WHITBREAD, SAMUEL (1758-1815), English politician, came 
of a Bedfordshire Nonconformist family; his father had made 
a considerable fortune as owner of the well-known hrewery asso¬ 
ciated with his name. Educated at Eton and St John’s College, 
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Cambridge (after originally going to Christ Church, Oxford), states that a religious house was established here about A.n. 657. 
he began hy entering the brewing business; but after his marriage In the 9th century it was destroyed by the Danes, but being 
with the daughter of ihe isi Earl Grey in 1789 he took to politics, refounded became the centre of a Danish colony, and until laid 
and in 1790 was elected for Bedfordshire as a Whig, attaching waste by the Conqueror was the most prosperous town in the 
himself to Fox. He became known as a social and financial district. Henry I. made a grant to the abbot and convent of 

reformer and a constant assailant in parliament of all sorts of Whitby of a burgage in the vill of Whitby, and Richard de 

abuses. It was on his motion in 1805 that Lord Melville was Waterville, abbot 1175-1190, granted the town in free burgage 
impeached for financial maladministration of the navy, and he to the burgesses. In 1200 King John, bribed by the burgesses, 
conducted the case for the prosecution. His Poor Law bill in confirmed this charter, but in 1201, bribed by the successor of 

1807, an elaborate Radical scheme, came to nothing. Whitbread Richard de Waterville, quashed it as injurious to the dignity of 

continued to be a constant speaker in parliament, and the the church of Whitby. A bitter struggle went on, however, till 
principal representative of Liberal criticism, a monument of the 14th century, when a trial resulted in a judgment against the 
opposition tactics. He opposed the regency, championed the burgesses. In 1629 Whitby petitioned for incorporation on the 
princess of Wales, and led the peace party; and the caricaturists ground that the town was in decay through want of good govern- 
were busy with his personality. In 1809 he became chairman ment and received letters patent giving them self-government, 
of the committee for rebuilding Drury Lane theatre, and for some However, in 1674-1675 the crown, probably in gratitude for the 
time he was immersed in controversies connected with it, which part played by the Cholmleys in the Civil War, restored to the 
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WHITE, ANDREW DICKSON (1832- ), American educa¬ 

tionist, was born in Homer, New York, on the 7th of November 
1832. He graduated at Yale (A.B.) in 1833, studied at the 
Sorbonne in 1854, and at the University of Berlin in 1855-1856, 
meanwhile serving as attache at the United States Legation at 
St Petersburg in 1854-1855. He was professor of history and 
English literature in 1857-1863, and lecturer on history in 1863- 
1867 at the University of Michigan. In 1864-1867 he was a 
member of the New York state Senate, and as chairman of the 
Committee on Education took an active part in formulating 
the educational features of the bill under which Cornell Univeisity 
(q.v.i was incorporated (1865). At Mr Cornell’s suggestion Mr 
White drew up a plan of organization for the institution, and in 
1867 became its first president, which post lie held continuously 
until 1885, serving thereafter as a member of the board of trustees 
and of its executive committee. During his administration 
he greatly strengthened tbe curriculum of the university, to 
which he gave his architectural library, and, upon his retirement, 
bis historical and general library of about 20,000 volumes (in¬ 
cluding bound collections of pamphlets) and about 3000 unbound 
pamphlets, which was installed in a special room in the main 
library building of the university. In recognition of this gift 
the departments of history and polilical science of the university 
have been named the President White School of History and 
Political Science. In 1870 President Grant appointed Benjamin 
F. Wade, Mr White and Samuel G. Howe a commission to visit 
Santo Domingo and report ou the advisability of the president’s 
project for annexing it to the United States, and in 1895 he was 
appointed by President Cleveland a member of the commission 
established to determine the boundary between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. Dr White was United States minister to 
Germany in 1879-1881, and to Russia in 1892-1894, and was 
United States ambassador to Germany in 1897-1903. In 1899 
he was president of the American delegation at the Hague Peace 
Conference. He received the degree of LL.D. from the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan (1867), from Cornell (1886), from Yale (1887), 
from St Andrews, Scotland (1902), from Johns Hopkins, (1902), 
and from Dartmouth (1906); L.H.D. from Columbia (1887) 
and D.C.L. from Oxford (1902). He was also made an officer 
of the Legion of Honour, was awarded the royal gold medal of 
Prussia for arts and sciences in 1902, was president of the 
American Historical Association, of which he was a founder, 
in 1S84, and was actively identified with various other learned 
bodies. 

His publications include The Greater States of Continental Europe 
(1874); A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christen- 
dom (2 vols., 1896), his most important work, his Autobiography 
(2 vols., New York, 1905) and Seven Great Statesmen (1910). 

WHITE, SIR GEORGE STDART (1835- ), British field 

marshal, the son of an Irish country gentleman, was born in 
County Antrim on the 6th of July 1835. He was educated at 
Sandhurst, and in 1853 joined the Inniskillings, with which 
regiment he served in India during the Mutiny in 1857. In the 
second Afghan War (1878-80) he was second in command of the 
Gordon Highlanders, whom he led in their charge at the battle of 
Charasiah. For conspicuous gallantry in this action, and again 
shortly afterwards at Kandahar, he received the Victoria Cross. 
I11 1881 he assumed command of the Gordon Highlanders, and 
took part in the Nile Expedition of 1884-85. As brigadier in 
the Burmese War (1885-87) he rendered distinguished service, 
for which he was promoted major-general; and when Sir 
Frederick (afterwards Lord) Roberts returned to India from 
Burma in 1887, White was left in command of the force charged 
with the duty of suppressing the dacoits and pacifying the 
country. This he accomplished with a thoroughness which 
earned the thanks of the government of India. He was in 
command of the Zhob expedition in 1890, and m 1893 he suc¬ 
ceeded Lord Roberts as commander-in-chief in India; and 
during his tenure of this office directed the conduct of the 
Chitral expedition in 1895 and the Tirah campaign in 1807. 
In the latter year he was made G.C.B. and in 1898 G.C.S.I. 
Returning to England in 1898 he became quartermaster-general 
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to the forces; and on the outbreak of the Boer War in 1899 he 
was given command of the forces in Natal. He defeated the 
Boers at Elandslaagtc on the 21st of October 1899 and at 
Reitfontein on the 24th; but the superior numbers of the Boers 
enabled them to invest Ladysmith; which Sir George White 
defended in a siege lasting 119 days, from the 2nd of November 
18Q9 to the 1st of March 1900, in the course of which he refused 
to entertain Sir Redvers Buller’s suggestion that he should arrange 
terms of capitulation with the enemy (see Ladysmith, Siege 
and Relief of). After the relief of Ladysmith, White, whose 
health had been impaired by the siege, returned to England, and 
was appointed governor of Gibraltar (1900-1904). King Edward 
VII., who visited the fortress in 1903, personally gave bim the 
baton of a field maishal. In 1905 Sir George White was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Chelsea Hospital, and in the same year was 
decorated with the Order of Merit. 

See T. F. G. Coates, Sir George White (1900). 

WHITE, GILBERT (1720-1793), English writer on natural 
history, was bom on the r8th of July 1720 in the little Hampshire 
village of Selborne, which his writings have rendered so familiar, 
to all lovers of either books or nature. He was educated at 
Basingstoke under Thomas Warton, father of the poet, and 
subsequently at Oriel College, Oxford, where in 1744 he was 
elected to a fellowship. Ordained in 1747, he became curate at 
Swarraton the same year and at Selborne in 1751. I11 1752 he 
was nominated junior proctor at Oxford and became dean of his 
college. In 1753 he accepted the curacy of Durley, and in 1757 
he was a candidate for the provostship of Oriel, but failed to 
secure election. Soon afterwards he received the college living 
of Moreton Pinkney, though he did not reside there, and in 
1761 he became curate at Faringdon, near Selborne, a position 
which he held until in 1784 he again became curate in his native 
parish. He died in his home, Tbe Wakes, Selborne, on the 26th 
of June 1793- 

Gilbert White’s daily life was practically unbroken by any 
great changes or incidents; for nearly half a century his pastoral 
duties, his watchful country walks, the assiduous care of his 
garden, and the scrupulous posting of his calendar of observations 
made up the essentials of a full and delightful life, but hardly 
of a biography. At most we can only fill up the portrait by 
reference to the tinge of simple old-fashioned scholarship, which 
on its historic side made him an eager searcher for antiquities 
and among old records, and on its poetic occasionally stirred him 
to an excursion as far as that gentlest slope of Parnassus in¬ 
habited by the descriptive muse. Hence we are thrown back 
upon that correspondence with brother naturalists which has 
raised his life and its influence so far beyond the commonplace. 
His strong naturalist tendencies are not, however, properly to 
be realized without a glance at the history of his younger brothers. 
The eldest, Thomas, retired from trade to devote himself to 
natural and physical science, and contributed many papers to the 
Royal Society, of which he was a fellow. The next, Benjamin, 
became the publisher of most of the leading works of natural 
history which appeared during his lifetime, including that of his 
brother. The third, John, became chaplain at Gibraltar, where 
he accumulated much material for a work on the natural history 
of the rock and its neighbourhood, and carried on a scientific 
correspondence, not only with his eldest biother, but with 
Linnaeus. The youngest, Henry, was vicar of Fyfield, near 
Andover. The sister’s son, Samuel Barker, also became in time 
one of White’s most valued correspondents. With ol her natural¬ 
ists, too, he had intimate relations: with Thomas Pennant and 
Daincs Barrington he was in constant correspondence, often 
too with the botanist John Lightfoot, and sometimes with Sir 
Joseph Banks and others, while Richard Chandler and other 
antiquaries kept alive his historic zeal. At first he was content 
to furnish information from which the works of Pennant and 
Barrington largely profited; but gradually the ambition of 
separate authorship developed from a suggestion thrown out by 
the latter of these writers in 1770. The next year White sketched 
to Pennant the project of “ a natural historv of my native parish, 
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year, and illustrated with large notes and observations. Such 
a beginning might induce more able naturalists to write the 
history of various districts and might in time occasion the pro¬ 
duction of a work so much to be wished for—a full and complete 
natural history of these kingdoms.” Yet the famous Natural 
History and Antiquities of Selborne did not appear until 1789. 
It was well received from the beginning, and has been reprinted 
time after time. 

To be a typical parish natural history so far as completeness or 
order is concerned, it has of course no pretensions; batches of 
letters, an essay on antiquities, a naturalist’s calendar and miscel¬ 
laneous jottings of all kinds are but the unsystematized material 
of the work proper, which was never written. Yet it is largely to 
this very piecemeal character that its popularity has been due. The 
stvlp lias the simnle. vet fresh and graphic, directness of all good 
ck of passages of keen observation, 
White not only notes the homes 
of plants and animals— comparing, 
ays in which the squirrel, the field- 
it their hazel-nuts—or watches the 

e knows more 


and even shrewd interpretatior 


han any other 
the usefulnes 


migrations of birds, which 
recorded or understood, bi 
until Charles Darwin abc 
earthworms, and is certair 
condense it. The book is also interesting as having appeared on th. 
borderland between the medieval and the modern school of natural 
history, avoiding the uncritical blundering of the old Encyclopaedists, 
without entering on the technical and analytic character of the 
opening age of separate monographs. Moreover, as the first book 
which raised natural history into the region of literature, much as the 
Compleat Angler did for that gentle art, we must affiliate to it the 
more finished products of later writers like Thoreau or Richard 
Jefferies. Yet, while these are essential merits of the book, its en¬ 
dearing charm lies deeper, in the sweet and kindly personality of the 
author, who on his rambles gathers no spoil, but watches the birds 

nlant^sn TroriTwh thi nvTf nodk i s Ti t U1 -d 1 1 ! t^sn w she! T-rnli 

m what is now a stately row. lie overflows with anecdotes, seldom 
indeed gets beyond the anecdotal stage, yep from this all study of 

mere adaptation 5, of interests or purely competitive struggles. "The 
encyclopaedic interest in nature, although in White’s day culminat¬ 
ing in the monumental synthesis of Buffon, was also disappearing 
before the analytic specialism inaugurated by Linnaeus; yet the 
catholic interests of the simple naturalist of Selborne fully reappear 
a century later in the greater naturalist of Down, Charles Darwin. 

The Life and Letters of Gilbert White of Selborne, by his great grand¬ 
nephew', Rashleigh Holt-White, appeared in 1901. 

WHITE, HENRY KIRKE (1785-1806), English poet, was born 
at Nottingham, the son of a butcher, on the 21st of March 1785. 
He was destined at first for his father’s trade, but after a short 

a lawyer. Meanwhile he studied hard, and his master offered 
to release him from his contract if he had sufficient means to 
go to college. He received encouragement from Capel Lofft, 
the friend of Robert Bloomfield, and published in 1803 Clifton 
Grove , a Sketch in Verse, with other Poems, dedicated to Georgiana, 
duchess of Devonshire. The book was violently attacked in the 
Monthly Review (February 1804), but White was in some degree 
compensated by a kind letter from Robert Southey. Through 
the efforts of his friends, he was entered as a sizar at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, spending a year beforehand with a private 
tutor. Close application to study induced a serious illness, and 
fears were entertained for his sanity, but he went into residence 
at Cambridge, with a view to taking holy orders, in the autumn 
of 1805. The strain of continuous study proved fatal, and he 
died on the 19th of October 1806. He was buried in the church of 
All Saints, Cambridge. The genuine piety of his religious verses 
secured a place in popular hymnology for some of his hymns. 
Much of his fame was due to sympathy inspired by his early 
death, but it is noteworthy that Byron agreed with Southey 
in forming a high estimate of the young man’s promise. 
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(3 vols., 1807-1822) by Robert Southey. See prefatory notices by 
Sir Harris Nicolas to his Poetical Works (new ed., 1866) in the “ Aldine 
Edition ” of the British poets; by H. K. Swann in the volume ol 
selections (1897) in the Canterbury Poets-, and by John Drinkwatei 
to the edition in the “ Muses' Library.” See also J. T. Godfrey and 
1 Ward, The Homes and Haunts of Henry Kirke White (1908). 


WHITE, HUGH LAWSON (1773-1840), American statesman, 
was born in Iredell county, North Carolina, on the 30th of 
October 1773. In 1787 he crossed the mountains into East 
Tennessee (then a part of North Carolina) with his father James 
White (1737-1815), who was subsequently prominent in the 
early history of Tennessee. Hugh became in 1790 secretary to 
Governor William Blount, and in 1792-1793 served under John 
Sevier against the Creek and Cherokee Indians, and in the 
battle of Etowah (December 1793), according to the accepted 
tradition, killed with his own hand the Cherokee chief Kingfisher. 
He studied in Philadelphia and in 1796 he was admitted to the 
bar at Knoxville. He was a judge of the Superior Court of 
Tennessee in 1801-1807, a state senator in 1807-1809, and in 
1809-1815 was judge of the newly organized Supreme Court of 
Errors and Appeals of the state. From 1812 to 1827 he was 
president of the State Bank of Tennessee at Knoxville, and 
managed it so well that for several years during this period it 

after the War of "1812 did not suspend specie payments. In 
1821-1824 he was a member of the Spanish Claims Commission, 
and in 1825 succeeded Andrew JackSon in the United States 
Senate, serving until 1840 and being president pro tern, in 1832- 
1834. In the Senate he opposed internal improvements by the 
Federal government and the recharter of the United States Bank, 
favoured a protective tariff and Jackson’s coercive policy in 
regard to nullification, and in general supported the measures of 
President Jackson, though his opposition to the latter’s indis¬ 
criminate appointments caused a coolness between himself and 
Jackson, which was increased by White’s refusal to vote to ex¬ 
punge the resolutions of a former Senate censuring the president. 
In 1830, as chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, he 
secured the passage of a bill looking to the removal of the Indians 
to lands west of the Mississippi. He was opposed to Van Buren, 
Jackson’s candidate for the presidency in 1836, was himself 

received the twenty-six electoral votes of Tennessee and Georgia, 
though President Jackson made strong efforts to defeat him in 
the former state. About 1838 he became a Whig in politics, and 
when the Democratic legislature of Tennessee instructed him to 
vote for Van Burcn’s sub-treasury scheme he objected and 
resigned (Jan. 1840). His strict principles and his conservatism 
won for him the sobriquet of “ The Cato of the United States 
Senate.” He died at Knoxville on the 10th of April 4840. 

See Nancy N. Scott (ed.), A Memoir of Hugh Lawson White 
(Philadelphia, 1856). 

WHITE, JOSEPH BLANCO (1775-1841), British theologian 
and poet, was born at Seville on the nth of July 1775. He was 
educated for the Roman Catholic priesthood; but after his 
ordination (1800) religious doubts led him to escape from Spain 
to England (1810), where he ultimately entered the Anglican 
Church, having studied theology at Oxford and made the 
friendship of Arnold, Newman and Whately. He became tutor 
in the family of the last-named when he was made archbishop of 
Dublin (1831). While in this position he embraced Unitarian 

Liverpool, where he died on the 20th of May 1841. 

White edited El Espanol, a monthly Spanish magazine in 
London, from 1810 to 1814, and afterwards received a civil list 
pension of £250. His principal writings are Doblado’s Letters 
from Spain (1822); Evidence against Catholicism (1825); 
Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion 
(2 vols., 1834); Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy (1835). 
They all show literary ability, and were extensively read in their 
day. He also translated Paley’s Evidences and the Book of 
Common Prayer into Spanish. He is best remembered, however, 
by his sonnet “Night and Death” (‘‘Mysterious Night! when 
our first parent knew ”), which was dedicated to S. T. Coleridge 
on its appearance in the Bijou for 1828 and has since found its 
way into several anthologies. Three versions are given in the 
Academy of the 12th of September 1891. 

See Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by himself, w :n - 
portions of his Correspondence, edited T - L - "—— ' VL 
(London, 3 vols., 1845). 
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WHITE, RICHARD GRANT (1822-1885), American Shake¬ 
spearean scholar, philologist and essayist, was born in New York 
city, on the 23rd of May 1822. He graduated at the university 
of the City of New York in 1839, studied medicine and then law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1845, but made no serious 
attempts to practise. He contributed (anonymously) musical 
criticisms to the New Vork Courier and Enquirer, of which he 
was co-editor in 1851-1858, and became a member cf the staff 
of the New York World, when that paper was established in 
i860. In 1861-1878 he -was chief of the United States Revenue 
Marine Bureau, for the district of New York. When he was 
21 years old he wrote his sonnet, “ Washington: Pater Patriae,” 
which, published anonymously, was frequently ascribed to 
Wordsworth, and by William Cullen Bryant was ascribed to 
Landor; White did not admit his authorship until 1852. In 1853 
he contributed anonymously to Putnam’s Magazine (October 
and November), an acute and destruclive criticism of Collier’s 
folio manuscript emendations of Shakespeare; 1 and in the 
following year this criticism was republished (with other matter) 
in his Shakespeare’s Scholar: being Historical and Critical 
Studies oj his Text, Characters, and Commentators; -with an 
Examination oj Mr Collier’s Folio oj 1623. During the Civil War 
he contributed to the Spectator, under the pseudonym, “ A 
Yankee,” a series of articles which greatly influenced English 
public opinion in favour of the North, while his clever and 
pungent satire, The. New Gospel of Peace; according to St Ben¬ 
jamin, in four books (1863-1866)—also published anonymously— 
was an effective attack upon “ copper-headism ” and the 
advocates of “ peace at any price.” He died in New Yc 
8th of April 1885. 

In addition to those mentioned above, his Shakespearean publica¬ 
tions include, Essay on the Authorship of the Three Paris of King 
Henry VI. (1859), Memoirs of the Life of William Shakespeare; with 
an Essay towards the Expression of his Genius, and an account of the 
Rise and Progress o£ the English^Drama to the Time of Shakespcar- 

of the play: 
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he wrote Words and their Uses, Past and Present 
(1870), and a sequel, Every Day English (1880), which without Ungu- 

use in language. His other publications include National Hymns: 
How they are Written and How they are not Written (1861), containinf 
some of the best and worst of 1200 hymns submitted to a committe 
(of which White was a member) in a competition for a prize offerei 
for a national hymn; Poetry, Lyrical, Narrative and Satirical, of th 
Civil War (1866); The Fall of Man; or. The Loses of the Gorilla; 
By a Learned Gorilla (1871); Chronicles of Gotham. By U. Di 


(1871); The J 


England Without and W . ,_._ _ 

Humphreys (1884), a novel. For estimates of White s critical wr 
see the review of Shakespeare's Scholar in the Eclectic Magazine, 

< * , a J rbt 1 th nti M. 

(1882) by E. P. Whipple, and vol. lvii. (1886). 

His son, Stanfokd White (1853-1906), the famous archi 
studied under Henry H. Richardson, whom he assisted in 
designing of Trinity Church, Boston, and became a member of 
the New York firm of McKim, Mead & Wh' 
designed the Madison Square Garden, the Century and Metro¬ 
politan Clubs in New York City, the buildings of the New York 
University and the University of Virginia, and the pedestals 
for several of the statues by Augustus St Gaudens. He was 
murdered by Harry Thaw in 1906. 

WHITE, ROBERT (1645-1704), English engraver and 
draughtsman, was bom in London in 1645. He studied 
graving under David Loggan, for whom he executed m , 
architectural subjects; his early works also include landscapes 
and engraved title-pages for books. He acquired great skill ii 
portraiture, his works of this class being commonly drawn wit] 
black-lead pencil upon vellum, and afterwards excellently cn 
graved in line. Portraits executed in this manner he market 
ad vivurn, and they are prized by collectors for their artists 
merit and their authenticity. Virtue catalogued 275 portrait 

1 J. Paine Collier. Notes and Emendations la the Text of Shake 
speare’s Plays from Early MS. Corrections in a Copy of the Folio, rdf; 
(London, 1853). 


engravings by White, including the likenesses of many of the 
most celebrated personages of his day; and nine portraits 
engraved in mezzotint are assigned to him by J. Chaloner Smith. 
W’hite died at Bloomsbury, London, in 1704. His son, George 
White, who was bom about 1671 and died about 1734, is also 
known as an engraver and portrait-painter. 

WHITE, SIR THOMAS (1492-1567), founder of St John’s 
College, Oxford, was a son of William White, a clothier, and was 
born at Reading. At an early age he became a merchant in 
London and was soon a member, and then master of the Merchant 
Taylors Company; growing wealthier he became an alderman 
and sheriff of the city of London. One of the promoters of the 
Muscovy Company, he was knighted in 1553, and in October of 
the same year he was chosen lord mayor. His term of office 
fell in a strenuous time. He had to defend the city against Sir 
Thomas Wyat and his followers, and he took part in the trial 
of the rebels, as just previously he had done in the case of Lady 
Jant Grey. In 1555 White received a licence to found a college 
at Oxford, which he endowed with lands in the neighbourhood 
of the city and which, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St John 
Baptist, was opened in 1560. Soon after this event Sir Thomas 
began to lose money, and he was comparatively poor when he died 
at Oxford on Ihe 12th of February 1567. His later years were 
mainly spent in Oxford, and he was buried in the chapel of St 
John’s College. White had some share in founding the Merchant 
Taylors’ School in London. He was twice married, but left no 
children. A portrait of him hangs in the hall of St John’s College 
and one on glass, painted in the 16th century, is in the old 
library. Several early fives of him are among the college manu¬ 
scripts. Sir Thomas must be distinguished from another Sir 
Thomas White of South Warnborough, Hampshire, some of 
whose property, by a curious coincidence, passed also into the 

P WHITE, THOMAS (c. 155^1624), English divine, was born 
at Bristol about 1550, the son of a clothier. He graduated from 
Magdalen Hall (now Hertford College), Oxford, in 1570; took 
holy orders, and, coming to London, became rector of St Gregory 
by St Paul’s and shortly after vicar of St Dunstan’s in the West. 
Several of his sermons, attacking play-going and the vices of the 
metropolis, were printed. He was made a prebendary of St 
Paul’s, treasurer of Salisbury, canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and canon of Windsor. In 1613 he built and endowed an 
almshouse, called the Temple Hospital, in Bristol. In 1621 he 
founded what is now known as W’hite’s chair of moral philosophy 
at Oxford, with a salary of £100 per annum-for the reader, and 
several small exhibitions for scholars of Magdalen Hall. He 
died on the 1st of March 1624, bequeathing £3000 for the estab¬ 
lishment of a college of “ all the ministers, parsons, vicars, 
lecturers and curates in London and its suburbs ” (afterwards 
Sion College (q.v.)), and an almshouse, now abolished, and 
leaving bequests for lectureships at St Paul’s, St Dunstan’s and 
at Newgate. 

WHITE, THOMAS (1628-1698), bishop of Peterborough, was 
bom at Aldington in Kent, and educated at St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Having taken holy orders, he became vicar of 
Newark-on-Trent in 1660, vicar of Allhallows the Great, London, 
in 1666, and vicar of Bottesford, Leicestershire, in 1679. In 
1683 he was' appointed chaplain to the princess Anne, and in 1685 
he was chosen bishop of Peterborough. In 1688 he joined the 
archbishop of Canterbury, William Sancroft. and five oi his 
suffragan bishops in petitioning against the declaration of 
indulgence issued by James II., sharing the trial and the triumph¬ 
ant acquittal of his colleagues. In 1689 he refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to William and Mary and was deprived of his 
see, but he did not become very active among the nonjurors. 
White died on the 30th of May 169S. 

The bishop must be distinguished not only from the founder of 
Sion College, but also from Thomas White (15Q3-1676), philo¬ 
sopher and controversialist. Educated at St Omer, Valladolid 
and Douai, the latter was ordained priest in 1617,and taught for 
some years in the college at Douai. Later he was president of 
the English college at Lisbon. He died in London on the 6th 
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of July 1676. White was a voluminous writer; not only did he 
engage in controversy with Protestants, but he attacked the 
personal infallibility of the pope. 

WHITE, SIR WILLIAM ARTHUR (1824-1891), British 
diplomatist, was bom at Pulawy, in Poland, on the 13th of 
February 1824. He was descended on his father’s side from an 
Irish Roman Catholic family. His mother’s family, though not 
of Polish extraction, owned considerable estates in Poland, where 
White, though educated at King William’s College, Isle of Man, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, spent a great part of his early 
days, and thus gained an intimate knowledge of the Slavonic 
tongues. From 1843 to 1857 he lived in Poland as a country 
gentleman, but in the latter year he accepted a post in the British 
consulate at Warsaw, and had almost at once to perform the 
duties of acting consul-general. The insurrection of 1863 gave 
him an opportunity of showing his immense knowledge of Eastern 
politics and his combination of diplomatic tact with resolute 
determination. He was promoted in 1864 to the post of consul 
at Danzig. The Eastern Question was, however, the great 
passion of his life, and in 1875 he succeeded in getting transferred 
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organizing a department for the construction of warships of the 
largest size at the Elswick works; but he only remained there 
for two and a half years, for in October 1885 he returned to the 
Admiralty in succession to Sir Nathaniel Barnaby as director of 
naval construction, retaining that post until the beginning of 
1902, when ill-health obliged him to relinquish the arduous 
labours it entailed. During that period, which in Great Britain 
was one of unprecedented activity in naval shipbuilding as a 
result of the awakening of public opinion to the vital importance 
of sea-power, more than 200 vessels of various types were added 
to the British navy, at a total cost of something like too millions 
sterling, and for the design of all of these, as well as for the work 
of their construction, Sir William White was ultimately respon¬ 
sible. In addition, he did much to further the knowledge of 
scientific shipbuilding. He was professor of naval architecture 
at the Royal School from r87o to 1873, and when in the latter 
year it was moved to Greenwich to be merged in the Royal Naval 
College, he reorganized the course oi instruction and acted as 
professor for eight years more. The lectures he gave in that 
capacity were the foundation of his Manual of Naval Architecture, 


tvals. I he official honours bestowed on him 
888 with the G.C.B. and a seat on the Privy 
as still ambassador at Constantinople when he 
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WILLIAM HENRY (1845- ), English naval 

am at Devonport on the 2nd of February 1845, 
f fourteen became an apprentice in the dockyard 
he took the first place in the scholarship com- 
Royal School of Naval Architecture, which had 
itablished by the Admiralty at South Kensington, 
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rs. At once joining the constructive staff of the 
oted as confidential assistant to the chief con- 
yard Reed, until the latter’s retirement in 1870. 

“ Captain ” in that year was followed by an 
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marketed. The fishing is carried on from February to August, Georgia, and went to London to wait on the trustees. Before 
and samples taken in the successive months were found to setting sail he preached in some of the principal London churches, 
contain the following percentages of herrings, the remainder and in order to hear him, crowds assembled at the church doors 
being young sprats: 7, 5, 14, 30, 87, 75, 52. Hence it will be long before daybreak. On the 28th of Decemher 1737 he em- 
seen that sprats predominated in Fehruary, March, April and harked for Georgia, which he reached on the 7th of May 1738. 
May, herrings in June and July. There is reason to believe that After three months’ residence there he returned to England to 
these young herrings are derived from a local “ winter ” race receive priest’s orders, and to raise contributions for the estab- 
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The remainder of Whitefield’s life was spent chiefly in evangel¬ 
izing tours in Great Britain, Ireland and America. It has been 
stated that “ in the compass of a single week, and that for years, 
he spoke in general forty hours, and in very many sixty, and 
that to thousands.” In 1748 the synods of Glasgow, Perth and 
Lothian passed vain resolutions intended to exclude him from 
churches; in 1753 he compiled his hymn-book, and in 1756 opened 
the chapel which still bears his name in Tottenham Court Road. 
On his return from America to England for the last time the 
change in his appearance forcibly impressed Wesley, who wrote 
in his Journal : “ He seemed to be an old man, being fairly worn 

out ill his plaster's service, though he had hardly seen fifty years.” 
When health was failing him he placed himself on what he 
called “ short allowance,” preaching only once every week-day 
and thrice on Sunday. In 1769 he returned to America for the 
seventh and last time, and arranged for the conversion of his 
orphanage into Bethesda College, which was burned down in 
1773. He was now affected by a severe asthmatic complaint; 
but to those who advised him to take some rest, he answered, 
“ I had rather wear out than rust out.” He died on the 30th of 
September 1770 at Newburyport, Massachusetts, where he had 
arrived on the previous evening with the intention of preaching 
next day. In accordance with his own desire he was buried 
before the pulpit in the Presbyterian church of the town where 
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WHITEFISH, a collective name applied in different countries 
to very different kinds of freshwater fishes. The numerous 
European species of the Cyprinoid genus Leuciscus are frequently 
comprised under the name of “ Whitefish,” but the term is 
employed here for the various species of the Salmonoid genus 
Coregonus. The Coregonus group are somewhat herring-shaped, 
silvery salmonids with small, toothless or feebly toothed mouth, 
and rather large scales. They are distributed over Europe, Asia 
and North America, some species living in the sea, but most 
inhabiting clear lakes. The highly esteemed “ lavaret ” of Savoy, 
the “ felcben,” “ kilch,” “ gangfisch,” “ palee,” “ gravenche,” 
“ fera ” or Switzerland and southern Germany, the “ sik ” of 
Sweden, belong to this genus, which is represented in British 
and Irish waters by the houting (C. oxyrhynchus) , occasionally 
found in the North Sea, the gwyniad or pawan (C. dupeoides) 
of Loch Lomond, Haweswater, Ullswater and Bala, the vendace 
(C. vandesius) of Lochmaben, and its newly described ally 
(C. gracilior) from Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite lakes.in 
Cumberland. About eight species are distinguished fiom the 
northern parts of North America. The Coregonus are mostly 
of small size, few of them attaining a length of 18 in. Secondary 
nuptial sexual characters are by no means so well marked as in 
Salmo, but pearl-like excrescences may appear on the scales 
during the breeding season, and are more prominent in males 
than in females. 

WHITEHALL, a village of Washington county, New York, 
U.S.A., in a township of the same name on the Poultney river 
and the Champlain Canal, at the head of Lake Champlain, 
and 78 m. by rail N. by E. of Albany. Pop. (1890) 4434; (1900) 
4377, of whom 547 were foreign-born; (1905) 4148; (1910) 4917. 
Whitehall is served by the Delaware & Hudson railway, 
and is the N. terminus of the new barge-canal system of New 
York stat e. It is situated in a narrow valley between two hills 
called West Mountain and Skene’s Mountain, and Wood Creek 
flows through the village and empties into the lake with a fall, 
from which valuable water-power is derived; there are various 
manufactures, and the village owns and operates the water works. 
In 1759, to strengthen the British hold on Canada, a large tract 
of land at the S. end of Lake Champlain was granted to Colonel 


Philip Skene (1725-1810), who fought at Ticonderoga in 1758 
and in 1759, and who established here in 1761 a settlement of 
about thirty families which he called Skenesborough and which 
was patented in 1765. Skene was a Loyalist, and in May 1775 
Skenesborough was seized by a party of American volunteers. 
In Burgoyue’s expedition (1777) Skene and his son, Andrew 
Philip Skene (1753-1826), served as guides, and Skenesborough 
was recovered by the British after most of it had been burned by 
the Americans. At the close of the war Skene’s estate was 
confiscated and in 1786 the place was named Whitehall. In the 
War of 1812 Whitehall was fortified and was a base of supplies 
for American operations against Canada. It was incorporated 

WHITEHAVEN, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
seaport and market town of Cumberland, England, 41 m. 
S.W. of Carlisle. Pop. (1901) 19.324. It lies mainly in a valley 
openingupon thelrish Sea, with high ground to north and south, 
and is served by the London & North-Western, the Cockermouth, 
Keswick & Penrith and the Furness railways. The harbour 
is protected by two main piers, of which the western is a fine 
structure by Sir John Rennie, and divided into four parts by 
others; it has a wet dock and extensive quayage. Regular 
passenger communications are maintained with the Isle of Man. 
The exports are principally coal, pig iron and ore, steel and stone. 
The port was made subordinate to that of Maryport in 1892. 
There are collieries near the town, the workings extending 
beneath the sea; there are also iron mines and works, engineering 
works, shipbuilding yards, breweries, tanneries, stone quarries, 
brick and earthenware works, and other industrial establish¬ 
ments in and near the town. The parliamentary borough 
returns one member. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 
6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area 1810 acres. 

Whitehaven (R itofthaven) was an insignificant possession of 
the priory of St Bee which became crown property at the dis¬ 
solution of the religious houses. It was acquired before 1644 
by relatives of the earl of Lonsdale, who secured the prosperity 
of the town by working the coal-mines. From 1708 the harbour 
was governed by twenty-one trustees, whose power was extended 
and municipalized by frequent legislation, until, in 1885, they 
were incorporated. In 1894 this government by incorporated 
trustees gave place to that of a municipal corporation created by 
charter in that year. The harbour was entrusted to fifteen 
commissioners. Since the Reform Act of 1832 W’hitehaven has 
returned one representative to parb'ament. A weekly market 
and yearly fairs were granted to Sir John Lowther in 1660; two 
fairs were held in 1888; and the market days are now Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. Whitehaven coal was sent chiefly to 
Ireland in the 18th century. In the first half of the 19th century 
other exports were lime, freestone, and grain; West Indian, 
American and Baltic produce, Irish flax and Welsh pig iron 
were imported, and shipbuilding was a growing industry. Paul 
Jones, the notorious buccaneer, served his apprenticeship at the 
port, which in 1778 he successfully raided, burning three vessels. 

WHITEHEAD, WILLIAM (1715-1785), English poet-laureate, 
son of a baker, was born at Cambridge, and baptized on the 

and spent large sums in ornamenting a piece of land near Grant- 
chester, afterwards known as “ Whitehead’s Folly.” William 
was his second son, and through the patronage of Henry Bromley, 
afterwards Lord Montfort, was admitted to Winchester College. 
In 1735 he entered Clare Hall, Cambridge, as a sizar, and became 
a fellow in 1742. At Cambridge Whitehead published an epistle 
“On the Danger of writing Verse” 1 and some other poems, 
notably an heroic epistle, Ann Boleyn to Henry the Eighth (1743), 
and a didactic Essay an Ridicule (1743). In 1745 he became 
tutor to Viscount Villiers, son of the earl of Jersey, and took up 
his residence in London. He produced two tragedies; The 
Roman Father (Drury Lane, 24th of February 1750), and Creusa, 
Queen 0f Athens (Drury Lane, 20th of April 1754). The plots 
are based respectively on the Horace of Corneille, and the Ion 
of Euripides. In June 1754 he went abroad with Lord Villiers, 

1 Printed in A Collection of Poems by several Hands (vol. ii., 1748). 
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lis companion Viscount Nuneham, son of Earl Harcourt, 
returning to England in the autumn of 1756. In 1757 
as appointed poet-laureate in succession to Cibber, and 
eded to write annual effusions in the royal honour. That 
as not altogether happy in his position, which was dis- 
;ed by the fierce attacks made on his predecessor, Colley 
;r, appears from “ A Pathetic Apology for all Laureates, 
present and to come.” Charles Churchill attacked him in 
in the third book of The Ghost, as the heir of Dullness and 
od. In the same year Whitehead produced his most 
ssful work in the comedy of the School for Lovers, produced 
ury Lane on the 10th of February. This success encouraged 
d Garrick to make him his reader of plays. Whitehead’s 
, The Trip to Scotland, was performed on the 6th of January 
He collected his Plays and Poems in 1774. He had for 
time, after his return from the Continent, resided in the 
:s of his patrons, but from 1769 he lived in London, where 
ed on the 14th of April 1785. Beside the works already 
ioned, Whitehead wrote a burlesque poem, The Sweepers, 
nber of verse contes, of which “ Variety ” and “ The Goat’s 
1 ” are good examples, and much occasional and official 

by his friend William Mason, prefixed to a complete 


was formerly made the occasion of a festival. Sportsof all kinc 
were held, and keen rivalry was maintained, not only betwee 
the inhabitants of the local villages, but between local champior 
and those from distant parts of England. The first of sue 
festivals known took place in 1755, and they died out onl 
subsequently to 1857. A grassy track represents the ancier 
road or Ridge Way along the crest of the hills continuing Ickniel 
Street, from the Chiltern Hills to the north-east, across th 
Thames; and other earthworks in addition to those near th 
White Horse overlook the vale, such as Letcombe Castle abov 
Wantage. At the foot of the hills not far east of the Horse i 
preserved the so-called Blowing Stone, a mass of sandstor 
pierced with holes in such a way that when blown like a trump* 
a loud note is produced. It is believed that in the earliest tim* 
the stone served the purpose of a bugle. Several of the villag 
churches in the vale are of interest, notably the fine Earl 
English cruciform building at Uffington. The length of the va] 
is traversed by the main line of the Great Western railwa' 
between Didcot and Swindon. 


WHITEING, RICHARD (1840- 
journalist, was born ' T ’ 


), English author : 
ion on tne 27th of July 1840, the 
pupil of Benjamin W’yon, ir 
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office, by Horace George Rayner, who claimed (but, as was proved, 
wrongly) to be his illegitimate son and who had been refused 
pecuniary assistance. Rayner was found guilty of murder, and 
sentenced to be hanged; but the home secretary (Mr Herbert 
Gladstone), in response to an agitation for his reprieve,commuted 
the sentence to penal servitude for life. 

WHITELOCKE, SIR JAMES ^570-1632), English judge, son 
of Richard Whitelocke, a London merchant, was born on the 28th 
of November 1570. Educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London, and at St John’s College, Oxford, he became a fellow 
of his college and a barrister. He was then engaged in managing 
the estates belonging to St John’s College, Eton College and 
Westminster College, before he became recorder of Woodstock 
and member of parliament for the borough in 1610. In 1620 
Whitelocke was made chief justice of the court of session of the 
county palatine of Chester, and was knighted; in 1624 he was 
appointed justice of the court of king’s bench. He died at 
Fawley Court, near Reading, an estate which he had bought in 
1616, on the 22nd of June 1632. His wife, Elizabeth, was a 
daughter of Edward Bulstrode of Hedgerley Bulstrode, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and his son was Bulstrode Whitelocke. 


he author of several papers which are printed in T. Hearne’s Col 
ton of Discourses (1771); his journal, or Liber Jamelicus, was edi 
>y John Bruce and published by the Camden Society in 1858. 


Whitelocke’s elder brother, Edmund Whitelocke (1565-1608), 
was a soldier in France and later a courtier in England. He was 
imprisoned because he was suspected of being concerned in the 
Gunpowder Plot, and although he was most probably innocent, 
he remained for some time in the Tower of London. 

The soldier John Whitelocke (1757-1833) was doubtless a 
descendant of Sir James Whitelocke. He entered the army in 
1778 and served in Jamaica and in San Domingo. In 1S05 he 
was made a lieutenant-general and inspector-general of recruit¬ 
ing, and in 1S07 he was appointed to command an expedition 
sent to recover Buenos Aires from the Spaniards. An attack on 
the city was stubbornly resisted, and then Whitelocke concluded 
an arrangement with the opposing general by which he aban¬ 
doned the undertaking. This proceeding was regarded with 
great disfavour both by the soldiers and others in South America 
and in England, and its author was brought before a court- 
martial in 1808. On all the charges except one he was found 
guilty and he was dismissed from the service. He lived in retire¬ 
ment until his death on the 23rd of October 1833. 

WHITELOCKE, BULSTRODE (1605-1675), English lawyer 
and parliamentarian, eldest son of Sir James Whitelocke, was 
baptized on the 19th of August 1605, and educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School and at St John’s College, Oxford, where he 
matriculated on the Sth of December 1620. He left Oxford, 
without a degree, for the Middle Temple, and was called to the 
bar in 1626 and chosen treasurer in 162S. He was fond of field 
sports and of music, and in 1633 he had charge of the music in 
the great masque'performed by the inns of court before the king 
and queen. Meanwhile he had been elected for Stafford in the 
parliament of 1626 and had been appointed recorder of Abingdon 
and Henley. In 1640 he was chosen member for Great Marlow 
in the Long Parliament. He took a prominent part in the 
proceedings against Strafford, was chairman of the committee 
of management, and had charge of articles XIX.-XXIV. of the 
impeachment. He drew up the bill for making parliaments 
indissoluble except by their own consent, and supported the 
Grand Remonstrance and the action taken in the Commons 
against the illegal canons; on the militia question, however, he 
advocated a joint control by king and parliament. On the out¬ 
break of the Great Rebellion he took the side of the parliament, 
using his influence in the country as deputy-lieutenant to prevent 
the king’s raising troops in Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. 
He was sent to the king at Oxford both in 1643 and 1644 to 

on the latter occasion were the foundation of a charge of treason 
brought against Whitelocke and Denzil Holies (q.v.) laler. 
He was again one of the commissioners at Uxbridge in 1645. 


Nevertheless lie opposed the policy of Holies and the peace 
party and the proposed disbanding of the army in 1647, and 
though one of the lay members of the assembly of divines, 
repudiated the claims of divine authority put forward by the 
Presbyterians for their church, and approved of religious toler¬ 
ance. He thus gravitated more towards Cromwell and the 
army party, but he took no part either in the disputes between 
the army and the parliament or in the trial of the king. On the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, though out of sympathy 
with the government, he was nominated to the council of state 
and a commissioner of the new Great Seal. He urged Cromwell 
after the battle of Worcester and again in 1652 to recall the royal 
family, while in 1653 he disapproved of the expulsion of the Long 
Parliament and was especially marked out for attack by Cromwell 
in his speech on that occasion. Later in the autumn, and perhaps 
in consequence, Whitelocke was despatched on a mission to 
Christina, queen of Sweden, to conclude a treaty of alliance and 
assure the freedom of the Sound. On his return he resumed his 
office as commissioner of the Great Seal, was appointed a com¬ 
missioner of the treasury with a salary of £1000, and was returned 
to the parliament of 1654 for each of the four constituencies of 
Bedford, Exeter, Oxford and Buckinghamshire, electing to sit 

W’hitelocke was a learned and a sound lawyer. He had hitherto 
shown himself not unfavourable to reform, having supported 
the bill introducing the use of English into legal proceedings, 
having drafted a new treason law, and set on foot some altera¬ 
tions in chancery procedure. A tract advocating the registering 
of title-deeds is attributed to him. But he opposed the revolu¬ 
tionary innovations dictated by ignorant and popular prejudices. 
He defeated the strange bill which sought to exclude lawyers 
from parliament; and to the sweeping and ill-considered changes 
in the court of chancery proposed by Cromwell and the council 
he offered an unbending and honourable resistance, being dis¬ 
missed in consequence, together with his colleague Widdrington, 
on the 6th of June 1653 from his commissionership of the Great 
Seal (see Lenthall, William). He still, however, remained on 
good terms with Cromwell, by whom he was respected; he took 
part in public business, acted as Cromwell’s adviser on foreign 
affairs, negotiated the treaty with Sweden of 1656, and, elected 
again to the parliament of the same year as member for Bucking¬ 
hamshire, was chairman of the committee which conferred with 
Cromwell on the subject of the Petition and Advice and urged 
the protector to assume the title of king. In December 1657 he 
became a member of the new House of Lords. On Richard 
Cromwell’s accession he was reappointed a commissioner of the 
Great Seal, and had considerable influence during the former’s 
short tenure of power. He returned to his place in the Long 
Parliament on its recall, was appointed a member of the council 
of state on the 14th of May 1659, and became president in 
August; and subsequently, on the fresh expulsion of the Long 
Parliament, he was included in the committee of safety which 
superseded the council. He again received the Great Seal into 
his keeping on the 1st of November. During the period which 
immediately preceded the Restoration he endeavoured to oppose 
Monk’s schemes, and desired Fleetwood to forestall him and make 
terms with Charles, but in vain. 

On the failure of his plans he retired to the country and awaited 
events. ^ Whitelocke’s career, however, had been marked by 

carrying on the government of the country somehow or other 
had been the chief motive of his adherence to Cromwell rather 
than any sympathy for a republic or a military dictatorship, 
and his advice to Cromwell to accept the title of king wasdoubt- 
less tendered with the object of giving the administration greater 
stability and of protecting its adherents under the Statute of 
Henry VII. Nor had he shown himself unduly ambitious or self- 
seeking in the pursuit of office, and he had proved himself ready 
to sacrifice high place lo the claims of professional honour and 
duty. These considerations were not without weight with his 
contemporaries at the Restoration. Accordingly Whitelocke 
was not excepted from the Act of Indemnity, and after the 
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payment of various sums to the king and others he was allowed to 
retain the bulk of his property. He lived henceforth in seclusion 
at Chilton in Wiltshire, dying on the 28th of July 1675. 

Whitelocke married (1) Rebecca, daughter of Thomas Bennet, 
(2) Frances, daughter of Lord Willoughby of Parham, and (3) Mary 
Carleton, widow of Rowland Wilson, and left children hy each ol 
his wives^ He was the author of Meniorials of the English affairs 

and reprinted, a work which has obtained greater authority than it 
deserves, being largely a compilation from various sources, composed 
after the events and abounding in errors. His work of greatest value, 
his Annals, still remains in MS. in Lord Bute’s and Lord de la Warr's 
collections {Hist. Brit. Comm. III. Rep. pp. 202, 217; also Egerton 
MSS. Brit. Mus. 997 ,add. MSS. 4992, 4994); his Journal of the 
Swedish Embassy . . . was published 1772 and re-edited by Henry 
Reeve in 1885 (add. MSS. 4902, 4991 and 4995 and Hist. MSS. 
Comm. III. Rep. 190, 217); Notes on the King's Writ for choosing 
Members of Parliament . . . were published 1766 (see also add. MSS. 
4993); Memorials of English Affairs from the supposed expedition of 
Brace to this Island to the end of the Reign of James I., were published 
1709; Essays Ecclesiastical and Civil (1706); Quench not the Spirit.. . 
(1711); some theological treatises remain in MS., and several others 
are attributed to him. 

See the article by C. H. Firth in the Diet. Nat. Blog, with authorities 
there quoted; Memoirs of B. Whitelocke by R. H. Whitelocke 
(i860); II. Reeve's edition of the Swedish Embassy, Foss's Judges 
of England-, Eng. Hist. Rev. xvi. 737; Wood’s Ath. Oxon. iii. 1042. 

WHITE MOUNTAINS, the portion of the Appalachian Moun¬ 
tain system which traverses New Hampshire, U.S.A., between 
the Androscoggin and Upper Ammonoosuc rivers on the north 
and the lake country on tbe south. They cover an area of ahout 
1300 sq. m., are composed of somewhat homogeneous granite 

region formerly greatly elevated. From a plateau which has been 
cut deep by rivers and streams they rise to rounded summits often 
noble in outline and of greater elevation than elsewhere in the 
Appalachian system, except in North Carolina, and culminate 
in Mount Washington, 6293 ft. above the sea. Thirteen other 

beautiful and varied that the region has long heen popular as a 
summer resort. It is traversed by railways, one of which ascends 
Mount Washington, and contains numerous villages and fine 

See the article New Hampshire; the Guidebook (Part i. r Boston, 
1907) published by the Appalachian Mountain Club; and Appa¬ 
lachia (ihid., 1876 seq.), a periodical published by the same club. 

WHITE PLAINS, a village and the county-seat of Westchester 
county, New York, U.S.A., about 12 m. N. of New York City 
on tbe Bronx river, about midway between the Hudson river and 
Long Island Sound. Pop. (1890) 4508; (1900) 7899, of whom 
1679 were foreign-born and 269 were negroes; (1910 census) 
26,425. The village is served by the New York Central & 
Hudson River railway, and is connected by electric lines with 
New York City, and with Yonkers, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
Tarrytown and Mamaroneck. White Plains is a heautiful 
residential suburb stretching over a considerable area of rolling 
tree-clad hills and picturesque stretches of meadow lands in the 
valley of the Bronx and Mamaroneck rivers. Near the village are 
Silver, Kensico and Rye lakes. Among the public buildings and 
the institutions here are a fine Public Library building, a town 
hall, an armoury, the Westchester county court house and 
county jail, several private schools, the White Plains Hospital, 
St Agnes Hospital, the Presbyterian Convalescents’ Sanitarium, 
the New York Orthopaedic Hospital, Muldoon’s Hygienic In¬ 
stitute and Bloomingdale Hospital for the Insane (1821). In 
White Plains are the grounds of the Century Country Club, the 
Knollwood Golf and Country Club and the WesIChester County 
Fair Association. There are some prosperous farms and market 

When the Dutch first settled Manhattan, the central portion 
of what is now Westchester county was the granary for part of 
the Mahican tribe; it was called Quarropas by the Indians. To 
the early traders here the region was known as “ the White 
Plains ” from the groves of white halsam which covered it. The 
first organized settlement (November 1683) was by a party of 
Connecticut Puritans, who had settled at Rye in what was then 


disputed territory between New York and Connecticut; they 
moved westward in a body and took up lands the litle to which 
they bought from the Indians. Tbe heirs of John Richbell claimed 
that White Plains was comprised in a tract extending N. from 
the Mamaroneck river granted to him by the Dutch and con¬ 
firmed by the English, and the controversy between these heirs 
and the settlers from Rye was only settled in 1722 by the grant 
to Joseph Budd and sixteen other settlers of a royal patent 
under which the freeholders chose their local officers and managed 
their own affairs. In 1759 White Plains succeeded Westchester 
as the county-seat of Westchester county. In the early summer 
of 1776 tbe Third Provincial Congress, having adjourned from 
New York City, met here in the old court house on South Broad¬ 
way—the site is now occupied by an armoury and is marked by 
a monument (1910). From the steps of lliis huildiug the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, brought from Philadelphia, was officially 
read for the first time in New York on the nth of July 1776. 
Here Congress adopted formally the name “ Convention of 
Representatives of the State of New Y’ork,” and from this dates 
the existence of New York as a state. After the British under 
Lord Howe had effected a landing at Throg’s Neck on Long 
Island Sound, Washington withdrew (October) all his forces from 
the North end of Manhattan Island except the garrison of Fort 
Washington, and (21st October) concentrated his army near 
White Plains. His right rested on the Bronx river here, and 
there was a small force in rude earthworks on Chatterton’s Hill 
on the W. bank. This point Iiowe attacked (October 28th), 
his troops advancing in two columns 4000 strong, the British 
under General Alexander Leslie, the Hessians under Colonel 
Johann Gottlieh Rail. General Alexander McDougall, in com¬ 
mand of the American right wing, reinforced the troops on the 
hill, making the number of the defenders about 1600. The 
attack was stubbornly resisted for some time, after which the 
Americans retreated in good order across the river. The British 
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was made to follow the Americans, who carried their dead and 
wounded, some 125 in number, away with them. Washington’s 
forces retired three days later to North Castle township, where 
they occupied a stronger position. The old Miller House, which 
still stands in North White Plains, was occupied at intervals 
by Washington as his headquarters before the battle and again 
in the summer of 1778. In 1779 a Continental force under Aaron 
Burr was stationed here for some months, and in 1781 (July) 
White Plains was occupied hy parts of Lauzun’s and Rocham- 
beau’s French force. In 1866 White Plains received a village 

See f’. Shonnard and W. W. Spooner, History of Wesfchester County 
(N.Y., 1900), and J. T. Scharf, History of Westchester County (2 rols., 
ibid., 1886). 

WHITESIDE, JAMES (1804-1876), Irish judge, son of William 
Whiteside, a clergyman of the Church of Ireland, was born on 
the 12th of August 1804, a.nd was educated at Trinity College, 
Duhlin, being called to the Irish bar in 1830. He very rapidly 
acquired a large practice, and after taking silk in 1842 he gained 
a reputation for forensic oratory surpassing that of all his con¬ 
temporaries, and rivalling that of his most famous predecessors 
of the 18th century. He defended Daniel O’Connell in the state 
trial of 1843, and William Smith O’Brien in 1848; and his 
greatest triumph was in the Yelverton case in 1861. He was 
elected memher for Enniskillen in 1851, and in 1859 became 
member for Dublin University. In parliament he was no less 
successful as a speaker than at the bar, and in 1852 was appointed 
solicitor-general for Ireland in the first administration of the 
earl of Derby, becoming attorney-general in 1858, and again in 
1866. In the same year he was appointed chief justice of the 
Queen’s Bench; and he died on the 25th of November 
1876. Whiteside was a man of handsome presence, attractive 
personality and cultivated tastes. In 1S48, after a visit to Italy, 
he published Italy in the. Nineteenth Century ; and in 1870 he 
collected and republished some papers contributed many years 
before to periodicals, under the title Early Sketches of Eminent 
Persons. In 1833 Whiteside married Rosetta, daughter of 
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William Napier, and sister of Sir Joseph Napier (1804-1882), 
lord chancellor of Ireland. 

See J. R. O’Flanagan, The Irish Bar (London. 1879). 

WHITETHROAT, a name commonly given to two species of 
little birds, one of which, the Motar.ttla sylvia of Linnaeus and 
Sylvia raja or S. cinerea of recent authors, is regarded as the type, 
not only of the genus Sylvia, but of the sub-family of thrushes 
known as Sylviinae (cf. Warbler). Very widely spread over 
Great Britain, in some places tolerably common, and by its 
gesticulations and song rather conspicuous, it is one of those birds 
which have gained a familiar nickname, and “peggy whitethroat ” 
is tbe anthropomorphic appellation of schoolboys and milkmaids, 
though it shares “ nettle-creeper ” and other homely names 
with perhaps more than one congener, while to the writers and 

throat. The lesser whitethroat, Sylvia curruca, is both in habits 
and plumage a much less sightly bird: the predominant reddish 
brown of the upper surface, and especially the rufous edging of 
the wing-feathers, that are so distinctive of its larger congener, 
are wanting, and the whole plumage above is of a smoky-grey, 
while the bird in its movements is never obtrusive, and it rather 
shuns than courts observation. The nests of each of these 
species arc very pretty works of art, firmly built of bents or other 

and bottom arc often so finely woven as to be like open basket- 
work, and the eggs, splashed, spotted or streaked with olive- 
brown. are frequently visible from beneath through the interstices 
of the fabric. This style of nest-building seems to be common 
to all the species of the genus Sylvia, as now restricted, and in 
many districts has obtained for the builders the name of “ hay- 
jack,” quite without reference to the kind of bird which puts 
the nests together, and thus is also applied to the blackcap, 
S. alncapilla, and the garden-warbler—this last being merely a 
book-name— S. salicaria (S. horlensis of some writers). The 
former of these deserves mention as one of the sweetest songsters 
of Great Britain. The name blackcap is applicable only to the 
cock bird, who further differs from his brown-capped mate by 
the purity of his ashy-grey upper plumage; hut, notwithstanding 
the marked sexual difference in appearance, he takes on himself 
a considerable share of the duties of incubation. All these four 
birds, as a rule, leave Great Britain at the end of summer to 
winter in the south. Two other species, one certainly belonging 
to the same genus, S. orphea, and the other, S. nisoria, a some¬ 
what aberrant form, have occurred two or three times in Great 
Britain. The curious Dartford warbler of English writers, 
Sylvia undata, is on many accounts a very interesting bird, for 
it is one of the few of its family that winter in England—a fact 
the more remarkable when it is known to be migratory in most 
parts of the continent of Europe. Its distribution in England is 

a pretty little dark-coloured bird, which here and there may be 
seen on furze-grown heaths from Kent to Cornwall. For a 
species with wings so feebly formed it has a wide range, inhabiting 
nearly all the countries of the Mediterranean seaboard, from 
Palestine to the Strait of Gibraltar, and thence along the west 
coast of Europe to the English Channel; but everywhere else 




WHITFIELD, JOHN CLARKE (1770-1836), English organist 
and composer, was born at Gloucester on the 13th of December 
1770, and educated at Oxford under Dr Philip Hayes. In 1780 


he was appointed organist of the parish church at Ludlow. 
Four years later he took the degree of Mus. Bac. at Cambridge, 
and in 1795 he was chosen organist of Armagh cathedral, whence 
be removed in the same year to Dublin, with the appointments 
of organist and master of the children at St Patrick’s cathedral 
and Christchurch. Dri ven from Ireland by the rebellion of 1798, 
he accepted the post of organist at Trinity and St John’s Colleges, 
Cambridge, and about the same time assumed the surname of 
Whitfield, in addition to that of Clarke, by which he had been 
previously known. He took t he degree 0fMus.D0c.at Cambridge 
in 1799, and in 1810 proceeded to the same grade at Oxford. 
In 1820 he was elected organist and master of the choristers 
at Hereford cathedral; and on the death of Dr Haig he was 
appointed professor of music at Cambridge. Three years after¬ 
wards he resigned these appointments in consequence of an 
attack of paralysis. He died at Hereford, on the 22nd of 
February 1836. 

Whitfield’s^ compositions were ^very numerous. _ Among the best 


composed a great number of songs, one of which—“ Bird of the 
Wilderness,” written to some well-known verses by James Hogg, the 
“ Ettrirk Shepherd ”—attained a high degree of popularity. But the 
great work of his life was the publication, in a popular and eminently 
useful form, of the oiatorios of Handel, which he was the first to 
present to the public with a complete pianoforte accompaniment. 


WHITGIFT, JOHN (c. 1530-1604), English archbishop, was the 
eldest son of Henry Whitgift, merchant of Great Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire, where he was born, according to one account in 
1533. but according to a calculation founded on a statement of 
bis own in 1530. At an early age his education was entrusted 
to his uncle, Robert Whitgift, abbot of the neighbouring monas¬ 
tery of Wellow, by whose advice he was afterwards sent to St 
Anthony’s school, London. In 1549 he matriculated at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, and in May 1550 he migrated to Pembroke 
Hall, where he had the martyr John Bradford for a tutor. In 
May 1555 he became a fellow of Petcrhousc. Having taken 
orders in 1560, he became in the same year chaplain to Richard 
Cox. bishop of Ely, who collated him to the rectory of Teversham, 
Cambridgeshire. In 1563 be was appointed Lady Margaret 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, and his lectures gave such 
satisfaction to the authorities that on the 5th of July 1566 they 
considerably augmented his stipend. The following year he was 
appointed regius professor of divinity, and also became master 
first of Pembroke Hall and then of Trinity. He had a principal 
share in compiling the statutes of the university, which passed the 
great seal on the 25th of September 1570, and in November 
following he was chosen vice-chancellor. Macaulay’s description 
of Whitgift as “ a narrow, mean, tyrannical priest, who gained 
power by servility and adulation,” is tinged with rhetorical 
exaggeration; but undoubtedly Whitgift's extreme High Church 
notions led him to treat the Puritans with exceptional intoler¬ 
ance. In a pulpit controversy with Thomas Cartwright, regard¬ 
ing the constitutions and customs of the Church cf England, he 
showed himself Cartwright’s inferior in oratorical effectiveness, 
but the balance was redressed by the exercise of arbitrary 
authority. Whitgift. with other heads of the university, deprived 
Cartwright in 1570 of his professorship, and in September 1571 
exercised his prerogative as master of Trinity to deprive him of 
his fellowship. In June of the same year Whitgift was nominated 
dean of Lincoln. In the following year he published An Answers 
to a Certain Libel intituled an Admonition to the Parliament, 
which led to further controversy between the two divines. On 
the 24th of March 1577, Whitgift was appointed bishop of 
Worcester, and during the absence of Sir Henry Sidney in Ireland 
(1577) he acted as vice-president of Wales. In August 1583 
he was appointed archbishop of Canterbury, and thus was 
largely instrumental in giving its special complexion to the church 
of the Reformation. Although he wrote a letter to Queen 
Elizabeth remonstrating against the alienation of church pro¬ 
perty, Wbitgift always retained her special confidence. In his 
policy against the Puritans, and in his vigorous enforcement of 
the subscription test, he thoroughly carried out the queen’s 
polity of religious uniformity. He drew up articles aimed at 
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noaeonforining ministers, and obtained increased powers for the 

His action gave rise to the Marprelate tracts, in which the bishops 
and clergy were bitterly attacked. Through Whitgift’s vigilance 
the printers of the tracts were, however, discovered and punished; 
and m order more effectually to check the publication of such 
opinions he got a law passed in 1503 making Puritanism an 
offence against the statute law. In the controversy between 
Walter Travers anti Richard Hooker he interposed by prohibiting 
the preaching of the former; and he moreover presented Hooker 
with the rectory of Boscombe in Wiltshire, in order to afford him 
more leisure to complete his Ecclesiastical Polity, a work which, 
however, cannot be said to represent either Whitgift’s theological 
or his ecclesiastical standpoint. In 1393 he, in conjunction with 
the bishop ol London and other prelates, drew up the Calvinistic 
instrument known as the Lambeth Articles, which were not 
accepted by the church. Whitgift attended Elizabeth 011 her 
deathbed, and crowned James I. He was present at the Hampton 
Court Conference in January 1604, and died at Lambeth on the 
29th of the following February. He was huried in the church of 
Croydon, and his monument there with his recumbent effigy 
was in great part destroyed in the fire by which the church was 
burnt down in 1867. 



WHITHORN, a royal burgh of Wigtownshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901) 1118. It is situated near the southern extremity 
of the peninsula of Machers, 12J m. S. of Wigtown by railway. 
The town consists of one long street running north and south, 


towns by an electric line. The city has a Carnegie library and 
a public park. Manual training, from the fourth to the twelfth 
grades, is a feature of the public school system. Whiting adjoins 
the cities of Hammond and East Chicago, and is practically a 
part of industrial Chicago, from which it is separated only by a 
state line. It is a shipping point; the Standard Oil Company 
has a large refinery here, and among its manufactures are 
asphaltum for street paving, linoleum and men’s garments. 
Whiting was first settled about 1870, was incorporated as a town 
in 1895, and chartered as a city in 1903. 

WHITING (GadiiS merlangus), a fish of the family Gadidae, 
which is abundant on the shores of the German Ocean and all 
round the coasts of the British Islands; it is distinguished from 
the other species of the genus by having from 33 to 35 rays in 
the first anal fin, and by lacking the barbel on the chin. The 
snout is long, and the upper jaw longer than the lower. A black 
spot at the root of the pectoral fin is also very characteristic of 
this species, and but rarely absent. The whiting is one of the 
most valuable food fishes of northern Europe, and is caught 
throughout the year by hook and line and by the trawl. It 
is in better condition at the beginning of winter than after the 
spawning season, which falls in the months of February and 
March. Its usual size is from 1 to i| lb, but it may attain to 
twice that weight. 

WHITLOW, a name applied loosely to any inflammation 
involving the pulp of the finger, attended by swelling and 
throbbing pain. In the simplest form, which is apt to occur in 
sickly children, the inflammation results in a whitish vesicle of 
the skin, containing watery or bloody fluid. In all such cases, 
where the deeper structures are not implicated, no radical local 
treatment is needed, although the illness is an indication lor 

spoken of as whitlow unless it involves the deeper structures 
of the last joint of the finger, in which case it is associated with 

septic germs enter the skin and give rise to an acute inflammation, 
with throbbing and bursting pain. If the germs do not spread 
from that spot, they set up an acute localized attack of erysipelas 
which may end in a superficial abscess. More often, however, 
they make their way to the periosteum of the last bone of the 
finger, and involve it in a devastating inflammation which may 
end in death (necrosis) of that bone. Sometimes the germs find 
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to secure other workers. In February 1836 he married and in 

Rev. and Mrs H. H. Spalding and W^HMJray^ and 7 settled at 
Waiilatpu near the present Walla Walla, Washington. Dis¬ 
sensions which arose among the missionaries and their apparent 
lack of success led to a resolution (February 1842) of the Pru¬ 
dential Committee of the Board to abandon the southern station. 
W'ith the consent of his associates, Dr Whitman started from the 
station (3rd October 18421 on the perilous winter journey over 
the Rocky Mountains and across the plains for the missionary 
headquarters at Boston, to urge the revocation of the order. 
He visited New York and Washington also to enlist help and 
sympathy. On his return journey he joined a considerable 
body of emigrants on their way to Oregon and piloted them 
across the mountains. The mission, however, gained the ill-will 
of the Indians, and, on the 29th of October 1847 Dr and Mrs 
Whitman and twelve others were killed, and the station was 
broken up. 

On the 16th of November 1864 the statement was published, on the 
authority of Mr Spalding, that the purpose of Dr Whitman s ride, 

to Great Britain. The story was*ampliiied by Spalding and Gray in 
1865, 1866 and 1870, and in its final form declared that Whitman 
jearned at^lhe^British^fort^Walla Walla in September 1842 that a 

that the treaty then supposed to l>e in process of negotiation between 
Lord Ashburton and Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, would give 
the tenitory to the British. Thereupon Whitman made his way 
to Washington, and with much difficulty convinced Webster and 
President Tyler of the value of the countrv and prevented its ex¬ 
change for fishing privileges oft Newfoundland. This story has been 
widely disseminated, ^but Professor E. G. Bourne and Mr W. L 

to Influence 3 the St^^I^epartmen^^For^h^pro-Whltmansidefsee 
W. H. Gray, Oregon (Portland, 1870); William Barrows, Oregon 
(Boston, 1883); O. W. Nixon, How Marcus Whitman saved Oregon 
(Chicago, 1895); W. A. Mnwrv, Marcus Whitman (New York. 1901); 
Myron Eeils, Marcus Whitman (Seattle. 1909). On the other side see 
H. H. Bancroft, Oregon (San Francisco, 1885-1888); E. G. Bourne, 
Essays in Historical Criticism (New York, 1901); W. I. Marshall, 
History v. The Whilman-saved-Oregon Story (Chicago, 1904). 

WHITMAN, WALT (1819-1892), American poet, was bom at 
West Hills, on Long Island, New York, on the 31st of May 1819. 
His ancestry was mingled English and Holland Dutch, and had 
flourished upon Long Island more than 150 years—long enough 
to have taken deep root in the soil and to have developed, in ' 
farmers and seafaring men, many strong family traits, 
father, Walter Whitman, was a farmer and carpenter; 
mother, Louisa Van Velsor, was the granddaughter of a sea 
captain. There do not appear to be any men in his line of 
descent given to scholarly or intellectual pursuits till we get 
back to the 17th century, when we come to Abijah Whitman, 
a clergyman, settled in Connecticut. Later this Abijah moved 
to Long Island, and from him all the Whitmans on the island 
descended. Walt was the second of a family of nine children. 
The parents early moved to Brooklyn, where Whitman spent his 
youth. His career was a chequered one, like that of so many 
other self made American men. First he was an errand boy in 
a lawyer’s office; then he was employed in a printing office; 
next he became a country school teacher; he founded (r836) 
and till 1839 edited the Long Islander at Huntington, and 
later edited a daily paper in Brooklyn (the Eagle, 1846-1847); 
then he was found in New Orleans, on the editorial staff of the 
Crescent (1848-1849); afterwards he passed his time carpentering, 
building and selling small houses in Brooklyn (1851-1854), 
in the meanwhile writing for the magazines and reviews and 1 
turning out several novels, and finally revolving in his mind the 
scheme of his Leaves of Grass. This scheme was probably 
gestating in his mind during the years 1853, r854 and 1855. 
He frequently stopped his carpentering to work at his poems. 
He left voluminous manuscript notes, showing the preparatory 
studies and reflections that preceded the Leaves', many of them, 
under the title of Noles and Fragments, were privately printed 
by his literary executor, Dr Richard Maurice Bucke, in 1899. 
Finally, in the summer of 1855 the first edition of Leaves of 


Grass appeared—a small quarto of ninety-four p 
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public till a letter from Emerson to the poet, in which the volume 
was characterized as “ the most extraoulinary piece of wit and 
wisdom that America has yet contributed,'’ was published in 
the New York Tribune. This created a demand for the book, 
and started it upon a career that has probably had more vicissi¬ 
tudes and called forth more adverse as well as more eulogistic 
criticism than any other contemporary literary work. In 1856 
a second and much enlarged edition of Leaves of Grass appeared. 
In i860 a third edition, with much new matter, was published 
in Boston. In 1862 Whitman went to Washington to look after 
his brother, Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Whitman, who was 
the battle of Fredericksburg. Henceforth, for more 
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'oiunteer nurse in the army hospitals as long as the war lasted, 
and longer, and then finding employment as a clerk in the 
government departments, in the meantime adding to and revising 
his Leaves and publishing two or three editions of them, himself 
his own publisher and bookseller. Out of his war experiences 
came in 1866 his Drum Taps, subsequently incorporated into the 
main volume. Early in 1873 he suffered a paralytic stroke which 
partially disabled him. He then went to Camden, New Jersey, 
to live and continued to reside in that city till his death on the 
27th of March 1892. In r87i appeared his prose volume called 
Democratic Vistas. In 1876 he published a thin volume, called 
Two Rivulets, made up of prose and verse. Specimen Days and 
Collect, also prose, appeared in 1882. New editions of his Leaves 
continued to appear at intervals as long as he lived. A final and 
complete edition of his works, including both prose and verse, 
was published in Philadelphia in 1889. 

Whitman never married, never left America, never laid up, 
or aimed to lay up, riches: he gave his time and his substance 
freely to others, belonged to no dub nor coterie, associated 
habitually with the common people—mechanics, coach-drivers, 
working men of all kinds—was always cheerful and optimistic. 
He was large and picturesque of figure, slow of movement, 
tolerant, receptive, democratic and lull of charity and goodwill 
towards all. His life was a poet’s life from first to last—free, 
unworldly, unhurried, unconventional, unselfish, and was con¬ 
tentedly and joyously lived. He left many notes that throw 
light upon his aims and methods in composing Leaves of Grass. 
“ Make no quotations,” he charged himself, “ and no reference 
to any other writers. Lumber the writing with nothing—let it 
go as lightly as the bird flies in the air or a fish swims in the sea. 
Avoid ail poetical similes; be faithful to the perfect likelihoods 
of nature—healthy, exact, simple, disdaining ornaments. Do 
not go into criticisms or arguments at all; make full-blooded, 
rich, flush, natural works. Insert natural things, indestructibies, 
idioms, characteristics, rivers, states, persons, &c. Be full of 
strong sensual germs. . . . Poet! beware lest your poems are 
made in the spirit that comes from the study of pictures of things 
—and not from the spirit that comes from the contact with 
real things themselves.” The mother idea of his poems, he 
says, is democracy, and democracy “ carried far beyond politics 
into the region of taste, the standards of manners and beauty, 
and even into philosophy and theology.” His Leaves certainly 
radiates democracy as no other modern literary work does, 
and brings the reader into intimate and enlarged relations with 
fundamental human qualities—with sex, manlv love, charity, 
faith, self-esteem, candour, purity of body, sanity of mind. He 
was democratic because he was not in any way separated nor 
detached from the common people by his quality, his culture, or 
his aspirations. He was bone of their bone and flesh of their 
flesh. Tried by current standards his poems lack form and 
structure, but they undoubtedly have in full measure the qualities 
and merits that the poet sought to give them. (J- Bu.) 

See his C, lets Writings (1 o vol '11' 12 1 

graphical and critical matter by O. L. Triggs. His Poems (1902) has 
a biographical introduction by John Burroughs, whose Whitman: 
A Study (Boston, 1896) forms the tenth volume of the “ New River, 
side " edition of the poet’s works. See also Wall Whitman’s Diary in 
Canada, with Extracts from other of his Diaries and Literary Notebooks 
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(Boston, 1904) edited by W. S. Kennedy; In re Walt Whitman 
(Philadelphia, 1893) edited by his literary executors, H. L. Traubel, 
R. M. Bucke, T. B. Ilarned; Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in 
Camden (Boston, T007), a record of talks in 1888, full of material; 

1 try hitman: l t , is, 1907), wit 

new material and unpublished letters; Calamus, a series of letters 
(1868-1880) written by Whitman to a 11 young friend” (Peter 
Doyle), ediled by R. M. Burke (1897), who also wrote an authorized 
biography —Wall Whitman (Philadelphia, 1883)—which contains 
contemporary criticisms of Whitman and W D. O'Connor’s “ Good 
Gray Poet” (.1866); Walt Whitman (London, 1893), a study by 
J. Addington Svmonds; Reminiscences of Wall Whitman with 
Extracts from his Letters (London, 1896) by W. S. Kennedy; H. B. 
Binns, Life of Weill Whitman (New York, 1906); and critical esti¬ 
mates in R. L. Stevenson’s Familiar Studies of Men and Books (1882); 1 
id s 5 * iff (189 nd in ( edma 

Poets of America, &c. A bibliography of writings 011 Whitman is 
appended to Selections (Boston, 1898), edited by 0 . L. Triggs. 

WHITNEY, ELI (1765-1825), American inventor, was born on 
a farm in Westboro, Massachusetts, on the 8th of December 1765. 
He exhibited unusual mechanical ability at an early age and 
earned a considerable part of his expenses at Yale College, where 
he graduated in 1792. He soon went to Savannah, Georgia, 
expecting to secure a position as a teacher, but was disappointed, 
and accepted the invitation of Mrs Nathanael Greene, the widow 
of the Revolutionary general, to spend some time on her planta- 
tic.n on the Savannah river, while deciding upon his future 
course. The construction by Whitney of several ingenious 
household contrivances led Mrs Greene to introduce him to some 
gentlemen who were discussing the desirability of a machine to 
separate the short staple upland cotton from its seeds, work 
which was then done by hand at the rate of a pound of lint a day. 
In a few weeks Whitney produced a model, consisting of a wooden 
cylinder encircled by rows of slender spikes set half an inch apart, 
which extended between the bars of a grid set so closely together 
that the seeds could not pass, but the lint was pulled through 
by the revolving spikes; a revolving brush cleaned the spikes, 
and the si ed fell into another compartment. The machine was 
worked by hand and could clean 50 lb of lint a day. The model 
seems to have been stolen, but another was constructed and a 
patent was granted on the 14th of March 1794. Meanwhile 
Whitney had formed a partnership with Phineas Miller (who 
afterward married Mrs Greene), and they built at New Haven, 
Connecticut, a factory (burned in March 1795) for the manu¬ 
facture of the gins. The partners intended to establish an 
absolute monopoly and to charge a toll of one-third of the cotton 
-dr to buy the whole crop. They were unable to supply the 
demand for gins, and country blacksmiths constructed many 
machines. A patent, later annulled, was granted (May 12, ijg6) 
to Hogden Holmes for a gin which substi ’ 
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:s validity was finally 
settled. The financial returns in Georgia cannot be ascertained. 
The legislature of South Carolina voted $50,000 for the rights for 
that state, while North Carolina levied a license tax for five years, 
from which about $30,000 was realized. Tennessee paid, perhaps, 
Sio.ooo. 1 Meanwhile Whitney, disgusted with the stiuggle, 
began the manufacture of fire-arms near New Haven (1798) and 
secured profitable government contracts; he introduced in this 
factory division of labour and standardized parts. All hough the 
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" Sketch of Eli Whitney ” in New Haven Colony Historical Soci 
Papers, vol. v. (New Haven, 1894). 

WHITNEY, JOSIAH DWIGHT (1819-1896), American geolo¬ 
gist, was born at Northampton, Massachusetts, on the 23rd of 
November 1819. He graduated at Yale in 1839, and after two 
years' work as assistant in the geological survey of New Hamp¬ 
shire, spent some time in Europe in the study of chemistry, 
mineralogy and geology. Returning to the United States in 
1847, he laboured successfully for a time in the copper and iron 
1 D. A. Tompkins, Cotton (1901), p. 28. 


lands of the Lake Superior region; in 1855 he became State 
chemist and professor in the Iowa University and took part 
in the geological survey of the state; he subsequently worked in 
the lead region of the upper Missouri river, in Wisconsin, and 
in Illinois, publishing many reports, singly or in collaboration 
with others. From i860 to 1874 he was state geologist of 
California, and issued a comprehensive series of reports on its 
topography, geology and botany. In 1869, with William H. 
Brewer, he determined the heights of the principal Rocky 
Mountain summits; and in recognition of his labours Mount 
Whitney (14.502, in Inyo county, California, the highest peak in 
the United States) received its name from him. From 1865 until 
his death he was professor of geology and director of the school 
of mining and practical geology at Harvard University, residing 
in Cambridge save when absent on expeditions of research. The 
records of his investigations are somewhat dispersed; the most 
homogeneous of his writings are The Metallic Wealth of the 
United States, described and compared with that of other Countries 
(1854), a work of importance at the time of its issue, and Con¬ 
tributions to American Geology (vol. i. only, 1880). He died at 
Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire, on the iSth of August 1896. 

WHITNEY, WILLIAM COLLINS (1841-1904), American 
political leader and financier, was born at Conway, Massa¬ 
chusetts, on the 15th of July 1841, of Puritan stock. He gradu¬ 
ated at Yale in 1863, studied law at Harvard, and practised with 
success in New York City. He was an aggressive opponent of 
the “Tweed Ring,” and was actively allied with the anti- 
Tammany organizations, the “ Irving Hall Democracy ” of 
1875-1890, and the “ County Democracy ” of 1880-1890, but 
upon the dissolution of the latter he became identified with 
Tammany. In 1875-1882 be was corporation counsel of New 
York, and as such brought about a codification of the laws 
relating to the city, and successfully contested a large part of 
certain claims, largely fraudulent, against the city, amounting 
to about $20,000,000, and a heritage from the Tweed regime. 
During President Cleveland’s fir3t administration (1885-1889), 
Whitney was secretary of the navy department and did much 
to develop the navy, especially by encouraging the domestic 
manufacture of armour plate. In 1892 be was instrumental in 
bringing about the third nomination of Mr Cleveland, and took 
an influential part in the ensuing presidential campaign; but 

to support his party’s candidate, Mr W. J. Bryan. Whitney 
took an active interest in the development of urban transit in 
New York, and was one of the organizers of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company. He was also interested in horse¬ 
racing, and in 1901 won the English Derby with Volodyovski, 
leased by him from Lady Meux. He died in New York City on 
the 2nd of February 1964. 

WHITNEY, WILLIAM DWIGHT (1827-1894), American 
philologist, was born at Northampton, Massachusetts, on the 
9th of February 1827. He was the fourth child and the second 
surviving son of Josiah Dwight Whitney, a banker, and Sarah 
Williston, daughter of the Rev. Payson Williston (1763-1856) 
of Easthamptou, Mass., and a sister of Samuel Williston (1795- 
1874), founder of Williston Seminary at Easlhampton. Through 
both parents he was descended from New F.ngland stock remark¬ 
able alike for physical and mental vigour; and he inherited all 
the social and intellectual advantages that were afforded by a 
community noted, in the history of New England, for the large 
number of distinguished men whom it produced. At the age of 
fifteen (1842) he entered the sophomore class of Williams College 
(at Williamstown,Mass.), where he graduated three years later 

natural science, and his interest in it always remained keen, 
and his knowledge of its principles and methods exerted a notice¬ 
able influence upon his philological work. In the summer of 
1849 he had charge of the botany, the barometrical observations 
and the accounts of the United States survey of the Lake Superior 
region conducted by his brother, Josiah D. Whitney, and in the 
summer of 1873 assisted in the geographical work of the Hayden 
expedition in Colorado. His interest in the study of Sanskrit 
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was first awakened in 1848, and he at once devoted himself 
with enthusiasm to this at that time little-explored field of 
philological labour. After a brief course at Yale with Professor 
Edward Elbridge Salisbuiy (1814-1901), then the only trained 
Orientalist in the United States, Whitney went to Germany (1850) 
and studied for three years at Berlin, under Weber, Bopp and 
Lcpsius, and at Tubingen (two summer semesters) under Roth, 
returning to the United States in 1853. In the following year 
he was appointed professor of Sanskrit in Yale, and in 1869 also 
of comparative philology. He also gave instruction in French 
and German in the college until 1867, and in the Sheffield 
scientific school until t886 . An urgent call to a professorship at 
Harvard was declined in 1869. The importance of his contribu¬ 
tions to science was early and widely recognized. He was 
elected to membership in numerous learned societies in all parts 
of the world, and received many honorary degrees, the most 
notable testimonial to his fame being his election on the 31st of 
May 1881, as foreign knight of the Prussian order pour le 
tnerlte for science and arts to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Carlyle. In 1870 he received from the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences the first Bopp prize for the most important contribu¬ 
tion to Sanskrit philology during the preceding three years—his 
edition of the Taittiriya-Pratiqdkhya (Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. ix.). He died at New Haven, Connecticut, 
on the 7th of June 1894. 

As a philologist Whitney is noted especially for his work in 
Sanskrit, which placed him among the first Scholars of his time, 
lie edited (1855-1856), with Professor Roth, the Alkarvct-Veda- 
Sanhitd\ published (1862) with a translation and notes the 
Atharva-Veda-Prali$akhya; made important contributions to 
the great Petersburg lexicon; issued an index verborum to the 
published text of the Atharva- Veda {Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, 1881); made a translation of the Atharva-Veda , 
books i.-xix., with a critical commentary, which he did not live 
to publish (edited hy Lanman, 1905); and published a large 
number of special articles upon various points of Sanskrit 
philology. His most notable achievement in this field, however, 
is his Sanskrit Grammar (1879), a work which, as Professor 
Delbriick has said, not only is “ the best text-book of Sanskrit 
which we possess,” but also places its author, as a scientific 
grammarian, on the same level with such writers as Madvig 
and Kruger. To the general public Whitney is best known 
through his popular works on the science of language and his 
labours as a lexicographer. The former are, perhaps, the most 
widely read of all English books on the subject, and have merited 
their popularity through the soundness of the view's wrhich they 
present and the lucidity of their style. 1 His most important 
service to lexicography was his guidance, as editor-in-chief, of 
the work on The Century Dictionary (1889-1891). Apart from 
the permanent value of his contributions to philology, Whitney 
is notable for the great and stimulating influence which he 
exerted throughout his life upon the development of American 
Scholarship. 


The chronological bibliography of Whitney's writings appended 1 
Col. \i.\. (first half; of the Journal of the American Oriental Societ 
lssutd in May 1897, contains 360 numbers. Of these the most ir 
portant, in addition to those mentioned above, are: Translation 
the Survasiddhanta, a Text-book of Hindu Astronomy {Jour. At 
Oriental Soc , vol. vi., i860); Language and the Study of Langua 
(1867); A Compendious German Grammar (1869); Oriental at 
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WHITSTABLE, a watering-place in the St Augustine’s parlia¬ 
mentary division of Kent, England, on the north coast at the 
east end of the Swale, 6 m. N.N.W. of Canterbury, on the South 
Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. of urban district (iqoi), 7086. 

1 They are particularly important in that they counteracted the 
popular and interestingly written books of Max Muller: for instance, 
Muller, like Renan and Wilhelm von Humboldt, regarded language as 
an innate faculty and Whitney considered it the product of experience 
and outward circumstance. Sec Whitney’s article Philology in the 
present edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


The branch railway connecting Whitstable with Canterbury 
was one of the earliest in England, opened in 1830. The 
church of All Saints (Decorated and Perpendicular) possesses 
some old brasses; it was restored in 1875. Whitstable has been 
famous for its oyster beds from time immemorial. The fisheries 
wefe held by the Incorporated Company of Dredgers (incor¬ 
porated by Act of Parliament in 1703), the affairs being 
administered by a foreman, deputy foreman and jury of twelve; 

the fishery to a company. The less extensive Seasalter and Ham 
oyster fishery adjoins. There is also a considerable coasting trade 
in coal in conjunction with the South-Eastern & Chatham railway 
company, who are the owners of the harbour, which accom¬ 
modates vessels of about 400 tons alongside the quay. The 
urban district consists of parts of the old parishes of Whitstable 
and Seasalter. In modern times the manor was held by Wynne 

i Ellis (1700-1875), who left a valuable collection of paintings to 
the nation. 

' Tankerton, adjoining Whitstable to the N.E., is a newly 
established seaside resort. 

WHITSUNDAY, or Pentecost (Lat. Penlccosle. Gr. irtvrquocTTi) 
sc.ijpepa, Fr . Pentcctte, Ger. Pfingslen, fr. O. H. Ger . fimfehuslin), 
one of the principal feasts of the Christian Church, celebrated 
on the fiftieth (treEnj/awn)) day after Easter to commemorate 
the descent of the Holy Spirit on the disciples. The day became 

is now generally attributed to the white garments formerly worn 
by the candidates for baptism on this feast, as in the ease of the 
Dominica in albis. The festival is the third in importance of the 
great feasts of the Church and the last of the annual cycle 
commemorating the Lord. It is connected with the Jewish 
Pentecost ( q.v .). not only in the historical date of its origin (see 
Acts vii.), but in idea; the Jewish festival is one of thanks for 
the first-fruits of the earth, the Christian for the first-fruits of 
the Spirit. In the early Church the name of Pentecost was given 
to the whole fifty days between Easter and Whitsunday, which 
were celebrated as a period of rejoicing (Tcrtullian, De idolalr. 
c. 12, De baft. 19, Decor, milit. 3. Aposl. Canons, c. 37, Canons oj 
Antioch, 30). In the narrower sense, as the designation of 
the fiftieth day of this period, the word Pentecost occurs for 
the first time in a canon of the council of Elvira (305), which 
denounces as an heretical abuse the tendency to celebrate the 
40th day (Ascension) instead of the 50th, and adds: “ juxta 
auctoritatem scripturarum cuncti diem Pentecostis celebremus.” 
There is plentiful evidence that the festival was regarded very 
early as 011c of the great feasts; Gregory Nazianzen (Oral. xliv. 
De Pentec.) calls it the “day of the Spirit” (Tjpepa roD Uowfiaros), 
and in 385 the Peregrinatio Sihiiae (see Duchesne, Originrs. 
App.) describes its elaborate celebration at Jerusalem. The code 
of Theodosius (xv. 5. De spectaculis) forbade theatrical perform¬ 
ances and the games of the circus during the feast. The custom 
of hallowing the days immediately surrounding the festival is 
comparatively late. Thus, among others, the synod of Mainz in 
813 ordered the celebration of an octave similar to that at 
Easter. The custom of celebrating the vigil by fasting had 
already been introduced. The duration of the festival was, 
however, ullimately fixed at three days. In the Church of 
England this is still the rule (there arc special collects, gospels 
and epistles for Monday and Tuesday in Whitsun week); in 
the Lutheran churches two days only are observed. 

In the middle ages the Whitsun services were marked by many 
curious customs. Among these described by Durandus (Rationale 
div. off. vi. 107) are the letting down of a dove from the roof into 
the church, the dropping of balls of fire, rose-leaves and the like. 
Whitsun is one of the Scottish quarter-days, and though the 
Church festival is movable, the legal date was fixed for the 15th 
of May by an act of 1693. Whitmonday, which, with the Sunday 
itself, was the occasion for the greatest of all the medieval church 
ales, was made an English Bank Holiday by an act passed on the 
25th of May 1871. 
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Reaiencyklopadie (1904), xv. 254, s.v. “ Pfingsten.” For the 
many superstitions and observances of the day see P. H. Ditch- 
field, Old English Customs (1897); Brand, Antiquities of Great 
Britain (Hazlitt's edit., 1905); B. Picart, Ceremonies el coutumes 
retigieuscs de tons ies peuples (1723). 


WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF (1807-1892), America’s 
“ Quaker poet ” of freedom, faith and the sentiment of the 
common people, was born in a Merrimack Valley farmhouse, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, on the 17th of December 1807. The 
dwelling was built in the 17th century by his ancestor, the sturdy 
immigrant, Thomas Whittier, notable through his efforts to 
secure toleration for the disciples of George Fox in New England. 
Thomas’s son Joseph joined the Society of Friends and bore his 
share of obloquy. Successive generations obeyed the monitions 
of the Inner Light. The poet was born in the faith, and adhered 
to its liberalized tenets, its garb and speech, throughout his 
lifetime. His father, John, was a farmer of limited means but 
independent spirit. His mother, Abigail Hussey, whom the poet 
strongly resembled, was of good stock. The Rev. Stephen 
Bachiler, an Oxford man and a Churchman, who hecame a 
Nonconformist and emigrated to Boston in 1632, was one of her 
forebears and also an ancestor of Daniel Webster. The poet and 
the statesman showed their kinship by the “ dark, deep-set and 
lustrous eyes ” that impressed one who met either of these 
uncommon men. The former’s name of Greenleaf is thought 
to be derived from the French Feuillevert, and to be of Huguenot 
origin; and there was Huguenot blood as well in Thomas 
Whittier, the settler. The poet thus fairly inherited his con¬ 
science, religious exaltation and spirit of protest. All the 
Whittiers were men of stature and bodily strength, John Green¬ 
leaf being almost the first exception, a lad of delicate mould, 
scarcely adapted for the laboui required of a Yankee farmer 
and his household. He bore a fair proportion of it, but through¬ 
out his life was frequently brought to a halt by pain and physical 
debility. In youth he was described as “ a handsome young man, 
tall, slight, and very erect, bashful, but never awkward.” Ilis 
shyness was extreme, though covered by a grave and quiet 
exterior, which could not hide his love of fun and sense of the 
ludicrous. In age he retained most of these characteristics, 
refined by a serene expression of peace after contest. His eyes 
never lost their glow, and were said by a woman to be those of 
one “ who had kept innocency all his days ” 

Whittier’s early education was restricted to what he could gain 
from the primitive “ district school ” of the neighbourhood. 
His call as a poet came when a teacher lent to him the poems of 
Burns. He was then about fifteen, and his taste for writing, 
bred thus far upon the quaint Journals of Friends, the Bible and 
The Pilgrim's Progress, was at once stimulated. There was 
little art or inspiration in his boyish verse, but in his ninetcemh 
year an older sister thought a specimen of it good enough for 
submission to the Free Press, a weekly paper which William 
Lloyd Garrison, the future emancipationist, had started in the 
town of Newburyport. This initiated Whittier’s literary career. 
The poem was printed with a eulogy, and the editor sought out 
his young contributor: their alliance began, and continued until 
the triumph of the anti-slavery cause thirty-seven years later. 
Garrison overcame the elder Whittier’s desire for the full services 
of his son, and gained permission for the latter to attend the 
Haverhill academy. To meet expenses the youth worked in 
various ways, even making slippers by hand in after-hours; 
but when he came of age his text-book days were ended. Mean¬ 
while he had written creditable student verse, and contributed 
both prose and rhyme to newspapers, thus gaining friends and 
obtaining a decided if provincial reputation. He soon essayed 
journalism, first spending a year and a half in the service of a 
publisher of two Boston newspapers, the Manufacturer, an organ 
of the Clay protectionists, and the Philanthropist, devoted to 

politics, but wrote for the latter also. His father's last illness 
recalled him to the homestead, where both farm and family 
became his pious charge. Money had to be earned, and he now 
secured an editorial post at Hartford, Connecticut, which he 
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sustained until forced by ill-health, early in his twenty-fifth 
year, to re-seek the Haverhill farm. There he remained from 
1832 to 1836, when the property was sold, and the Whittiers 
removed to Amesbury in order to be near their meeting-house 
and to enable the poet to be in touch with affairs. The new 
home became, as it proved, that of his whole after-life; a dwelling 
then bought and in time remodelled was the poet’s residence 
for fifty-six years, and from it, after his death on the 7th of 
September 1894, his remains were borne to the Amesbury 

While in Hartford Whittier issued in prose and verse his first 
book, Legends of New England (1831), and edited the writings of 
the poet John Gardiner C. Brainard. Thenceforward he was 
constantly printing verse, but of the hundred or more pieces 

retained in his final collection. Of these none has more signific¬ 
ance than the poem to Garrison, which appeared in 1831, and 
was read (December 1833) at the Philadelphia Convention that 
formed the Anti-Slavery Society. To that convention, with 
one-third of its membership composed of Friends, Whittier was 
a delegate, and was appointed one of the committee that drafted 
the famous Declaration of Sentiments. Although a Quaker, 
he had a polemical spirit; men seeing Whittier only in his saintly 
age knew little of the fire wherewith, setting aside ambition and 
even love, he maintained his warfare against the “ national 
crime,” employing action, argument and lyric scorn. A future 
was open for him among the Protectionists, who formed the Whig 
party, and doubtless soon would have carried him to the United 
States Congress. As it was, he got no farther than the legislature 
of his own state (1835-1836), elected by his neighbours in an 
anti-slavery town. But if Garrison, Phillips and Sumner and 
Mrs Stowe were to be the rhapsodists of the long emancipation 
struggle, Whittier was its foreordained poet-seer. In 1833 he 
had issued at his own cost a pamphlet, “ Justice and Expediency,” 
that provoked vehement discussion North and South. Later 
he shared with the agitators their experience of lawlessness, 
mob-violence and political odium. His sister Elizabeth, who 
became his life companion, and whose verse is preserved with his 
own, was president of the Woman’s Anti-Slavery Society in 
Amesbury. It is to be noted that the first collection of Whittier’s 
lyrics was the Poems written during the Progress of the A holition 
Question in the United States, issued by a friend in 1837. But 
Mogg Megone (1836) was his first book, a crude attempt to apply 
the manner of Scott’s romantic cantos to a native theme. Among 
his other lyrical volumes, of dates earlier than the Civil War, were 
Lays of my Home (1843), Voices of Freedom (1846), Songs of 
Labor (1850), The Chapel of the Hermits (1853), The Panorama 
(1856), Home Ballads (i860). The titles of In War Time (1863) 
and National Lyrics (1865) rightly designate the patriotic rather 
than Tyrtaean contents of these books. The poet was closely 
affiliated with the Atlantic Monthly from the foundation of 
that classic magazine in 1857. His repute became national with 
the welcome awarded to Snow-Bound in 1866, and brought 
a corresponding material reward. Of his later books of verse 
may be mentioned The Tent on the Beach (1867), The Penn¬ 
sylvania Pilgrim (1872), The Vision of Echard (1878), The King’s 
Missive (1881), At Sundown, his last poems (1890). Asearlyas 
1849 an illustrated collection of his poems appeared, and his 
Poetical Works was issued in London in 1850. During the 
ensuing forty years no less than ten successive collections of his 

Lowell (1845), Supernaturalism in New England (1847), Leaves 
from Margaret Smith’s Journal (1849), a pleasing treatment in 
old-style English of an early Colonial theme. When he died, 
in 1892, in New Hampshire, among the hills he loved and 
sang so well, he had been an active writer for over sixty years, 
leaving more than t hat number of publications that bore his name 
as author or editor. His body was brought to Amesbury for 
interment; the funeral services were held in the open air, and 
conducted after the simple rites of the Friends, in the presence 
of a large concourse, certain of whom “ spake as they were 
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tinctive rank. As a poet he was essentially a balladist, with the faults 
of his qualities; and his ballads, in their freedom, naivete, even in 

phistieated^verse. He returned again and again to their production, 

ear for melody was inferior to his sense of time, but that his over- 
facilitv and structural defects were due less to lack of taste than to 
early habit, Georgian models, disassociation from the schools, is indi¬ 
cated by his work as a writer of prose. In Margaret Smith's Journal 
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position, as when he followed Longfellow's Tales of a Waysic 
with his own Tent on the Beach , he often failed to rival his 
brother poet. In American balladry he was pre-eminent; such 
pieces as “ The Swan Song of Parson Avery,” “ Marguerite,” ” Bar¬ 
clay of Ury,” “ Skipper Ireson's Ride,” “In the ' Old South,' ” hold 
their place in literature. It is necessary alxtve all to considc '* 

of any other^ 19th-century lyrist, the saying'of Fletcher of Sa 
He was the national bard of justice, humanity and reform, 

USSibtad those of Mre'Trowntag, who^wasrf hfs^wTbrced 
fervour and exaltation. To the last it was uncertain whether a 
by Whittier would “ turn out a sang,” or " perhaps turn 
sermon if the latter, it had deep sincerity and was as close 
soul as the other. _ He began as a liberator, but various cause; 

standed of them ■ he loved a worker, and the Songs of Labor ce 
the zest of the artisan and pioneer. From 1832 to 1863 no occ 
escaped him for inspiring the assailants of slavery, or chanting p; 
of their martyrdom or triumph. No crusade ever had a truer laureate 
than the author of “ The Virginia Slave Mother,” ” The Pastoral 
Letter ”—one of his stinging ballads against a time-serving Church— 
“ A Sabbath Scene,” and “ The Slaves of Martinique.” ' ? Randolph 
of Roanoke ” is one of the most pathetic and most elevated of 
memorial tributes. “ Ichabod “ and " The Lost Occasion,” both 
evoked by the attitude of Webster, are Roman in their condemr ' 

The green rusticity’of Whittle:'s farm and village life imparted 
a bucolic charm to such lyrics as ‘‘In School Days,” " The Bai 
foot Boy,” " Telling the Bees,” " Maud Muller,” and “ My Scho< 
mate.” His idyllic masterpiece is the sustained transcript of wint 
scenery and lionic-lifc, Snow-Bound , which has had Ao equal exce 

nothing of its class since “ The Cottar's Saturday Night " can justly I 
bej:ompared^ with it. Atong^wdth^the Quaker poetj homing sens 

the dominant notes ^of his song. His conception of a citizen „ . 
prerogative and duty, as set forth in “ The Eve of Election,"certainly 
is not that of one whose legend is “ our country, right or wrong.” 
Faith, hope and boundless charity pervade the “ Questions of Life,” 

in “ The Eternal Goodness,” perhaps the most enduring of his lyrical 
poems. “ We can do without a Church,” he wrote in a letter; “ we 
cannot do without God. and of Him we are sure.” The inward voice 

knightly celibate, his stainless life, 
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m the American Men of Letters” series; a life (1907) by Bliss Perry , 
and B. Wendell, SteM&ri (New York, 1893, pp. 1/9-201). (E.C.S.) 

WHITTINGHAM, CHARLES (1767-1840), English printer, 
was born 011 the 16th of June 1767,. at Caludon or Caliedon, 
Warwickshire, the son of a farmer, and was apprenticed to p 
Coventry printer and bookseller. In 1789 he set up a small 
printing press in a garret off Fleet Street, London, with a loan 
obtained from the typefounding firm of William Caslon, and by 
1797 his business had so increased that he was enabled to move 
into larger premises. An edition of Gray’s Poems, printed by him 
ill 1799, secured him the patronage of all the leading publishers. 
Whittingham inaugurated the idea of printing cheap, handy 
editions of standard authors, and, on the bookselling trade 
threatening not to sell his productions, took a room at a coffee 
house and sold them by auction himself. In 1809 he started a 
paper-pulp factory at Chiswick, near London, and in 1811 
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was one ot the first to use a steam-engine in a pulp mill, but his 
presses he preferred to have worked by hand. He died at 
Chiswick on the 5th of January 1840. 

His nephew, Charles Whittingham (1795-1876), who from 
1824 to 1828 had been in partnership with his uncle, in 1838 
assumed control of the business. He already had printing works 
at Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, London, and had printed 
various notable books, specially devoting himself to the intro¬ 
duction of ornamental initial letters, and the artistic arrange¬ 
ment of the printed page. The imprint of the Chiswick press 
was now placed on the productions of the Took’s Court as well 
as of the Chiswick works, and in 1852 the whole business was 
removed to London. Under the management of the younger 
Whittingham the Chiswick Press achieved a considerable 
reputation. lie died on the 21st of April 1876. 

WHITTINGHAM, WILLIAM (c. 1524-1579), English scholar, 
who belonged to a Lancashire family, was born at Chester. 
Educated at Brasenose College, Oxford, he became a fellow of 
All Souls’ College and a senior student of Christ Church, and 
later he visited several universities in France and Germany. 
A strong Protestant, he returned to England iu 1553, but soon 
found it expedient to travel again to France. In 1554 he was a 
leading member of the band of English Protestant exiles who 
were assembled at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and in the contro¬ 
versies which took place between them concerning the form of 
service to be adopted, Whittingham strongly supported the 
Calvinistic views propounded by John Knox. These opinions, 
however, did not prevail, and soon the Scottish reformer and his 
" "ower were found at Geneva; in 1559 Whittingham succeeded 
ex as minister of the English congregation in that city, and 
j he did his most noteworthy work, that of making an English 
lslalion of the Bible. lie was probably responsible for the 
|lish translation of the New Testament which appeared in 
_. 7, and he had certainly a large share in the translation of both 
the Old and the New Testaments which is called the Genevan 
■ Breeches Bible. This was printed at Geneva in 1560 and 
ijoyed a remarkable popularity (see Bible, English). He 
so made a metrical translation of some of the Psalms. Having 
turned to England iu 1560, Whittingham went to France in 
ie train of Francis Russell, 2nd earl of Bedford, and a little 
ter he acted as minister of the English garrison at Havre, 
being in this place during its siege by the French in 1562. In the 
following year he was made dean of Durham. He attended well 
duties of his office, but his liking for puritan customs made 
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certain prelates and others look upon him with suspicion, and 
in 1576 or 1577 a commission was appointed to inquire into his 
conduct. This had no result, and another commission was 
appointed in 1578, one charge against Whittingham being that 
be had not been duly ordained. The case was still under con¬ 
sideration when the dean died on the 10th of June 1579. 

WHITTINGTON, RICHARD (d. r 4 2 3 ), mayor of London, 
described himself as son of William and Joan (Dugdale, Mon- 
asticon Anglicanum, vi. 740). This enables him to be identified 
as the third son of Sir William Whittington of Pauntley in 
Gloucestershire, a knight of good family, who married after 
1355 Joan, daughter of William Mansel, and widow of Thomas 
Berkeley of Cubberley. Consequently Richard was a very 

marks to a city loan. He was a mercer by trade, and clearly 
entered on his commercial career under favourable circumstances. 
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succeeds to his business. The legend is not referred to by Stow, 
whose love for exposing fables would assuredly have prompted 
him to notice it if it had been well established when he wrote. 
The first reference to the story comes with the licensing in 1605 
of a play, now' lost, The History of Richard Whittington, of 
his lowe byrth , his great fortune. Thomas Heywood in 1606 
makes one of the characters in If you know not me you know 
nobody, allude to the legend, to be rebuked by another because 
“ they did more wrong to the gentleman.” “ The legend of 
Whittington,” probably meaning the play of 1605, is also 
mentioned by Beaumont and Fletcher in i6xr in The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle. The story was then no doubt popular. 
When a little later Robert Elstracke, the engraver, published a 
supposed portrait of Whittington with his hand resting on a skull, 
he had in deference to the public fancy to substitute a cat; 
copies in the first state are very rare. Attempts have been made 
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be shorter or longer. It is during this time that complications 
are apt to arise which may become a source of danger greater 
even than the malady itself. The chief of these are inflamma¬ 
tory affections of the bronchi and lungs and convulsions, an}' of 
which may prove fatal. When, however, the disease progresses 
favourably, the third or terminal stage is announced by the less 
frequent paroxysms of the cough, which generally loses in great 
measure its “ whooping ” character. The patient’s condition 
altogether undergoes amendment, and the symptoms disappear 
in from one to three weeks It is to be ohserved, however, that 
for a long period afterwards in any simple catarrh from which 
the patient suffers the cough often assumes a spasmodic character, 
which may suggest the erroneous notion that a relapse of the 
whooping-cough has occurred. 

Ln severe cases it occasionally happens that the disease leaves 
behind it such structural changes in the lungs (emphysema, 
&c •), as entail permanent shortness of breathing ora liability to 
attacks of asthma. Further, whooping-cough is well known to 
be one of those diseases of early life which are apt to give rise 
to a weakened and vulnerable state of the general health, or 
to call into activity any inherited morbid tendency, such as that 
towards consumption. 

As regards the treatment in mild cases, little is necessary 
beyond keeping the patient warm and carefully attending to the 
general health. The remedies applicable, in the case of catarrh 
or the milder forms of bronchitis are of service here, while gentle 
couliter-irritation to the chest by stimulating liniments may be 
employed all through the attack. In mild weather the patient 
may be in the open air. An abdominal binder should be worn 
night and day in order to prevent the occurrence of hernia. 
Systematic disinfection of the sputum by means of a solution 
of corrosive sublimate or by burning should be practised in order 
to check the spread of infection. In the more severe forms 
efforts have to be employed to modify the Severity of the 
paroxysms. Numerous remedies are recommended, the chief 
of which are the bromides of ammonium or potassium, chloral, 
codeine. &c. These can only be safely administered under 
medical advice, and with due regard to the symptoms in 
individual cases. During convalescence, where the cough still 
continues to be troublesome, a change of air will often effect its 
removal. 

WHYMPER, EDWARD (1840- ), British artist, explorer 

and mountaineei. was born in London on the 27th of April 1840. 
The son of an artist, he was at an early age trained to the profes¬ 
sion of a wood-engraver. In i860 he was commissioned to make 
a scries of sketches of Alpine scenery, and undertook an extensive 
journey in the Central and Western Alps. Among the objects 
of this tour was the illustration of an attempt, which proved 
unsuccessful, made hy Professor Bonney’s party, to ascend Mont 
Pelvoax, at that time believed to be the highest peak of the 
Dauphinc Alps. He successfully accomplished the ascent in 
2861—the first of a series of expeditions that threw much light 
on the topography of a district at that time very imperfectly 
mapped. From the summit of Mont Pelvoux he discovered that 
it was overtopped by a neighbouring peak, subsequently named 
the Pointe des £crins, which, before the annexation of Savoy 
added Mont Blanc to the possessions of France, was the highest 
point in the French Alps. Its ascent by Mr Whymper’s party 
in 1864 was perhaps the most remarkable feat of mountaineering : 
up to that date. The years 1861 to 1865 are filled with a number 
of new expeditions in the Mont Blanc group and the Pennine Alps, i 
among them the ascent of the Aiguille Vertc and the crossing of 
the Morning Pass. Professor Tyndall and Mr Whymper emu¬ 
lated each other in fruitless attempts to reach the summit of the 
Matterhorn by the south-western or Italian ridge. Mr Whymper, 
six Limc^ repulsed, determined to try the eastern face, convinced 
that it-s precipitous appearance when viewed from Zermatt was 
an optical illusion, and that the dip of the strata, which on the 
Italian side formed a continuous series of overhangs, should make 
the opposite side a natural staircase. His attempt by what is now 
the usual route was crowned with success (14th of July 1865); 
but on the descent four ef the party slipped and were killed, and 
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only the breaking of the rope saved Mr Whymper and the two 
emaining guides from the same fate. The account of his 
.ttempts on the Matterhorn occupies the greater part of his 
brambles among Ihe Alps (1871), in which the illustrations 
.re engraved by the author himself, and are very beautiful. 
His campaign of 1865 had been planned to exercise his judgment 

Greenland (1867). This resulted in an important collection of 
fossil plants, which were described by Professor Heer and 
ited in the British Museum.. Mr Whymper’s report was 

Though hampered by want of means and by the prevalence 
epidemic among the natives, he proved that the interior 
be explored by the use of suitably constructed sledges, and 
contributed an important advance to Arctic exploration. 
Another expedition followed in 1872, and was devoted to a survey 
if the coast-line. He next organized an expedition to Ecuador, 
Icsigned primarily to collect data for the study of mountain- 
lickness and of the effect of diminished pressure on the human 
rame. He took as his chief guide Jean-Antoine Carre], whose 
subsequent death from exhaustion on the Matterhorn after 
wringing his employers into safety through a snowstorm forms 
me of the noblest pages in the history of mountaineering. During 
[880 Mr Whymper on two occasions ascended Chimborazo, 
whose summit, 20,500 ft. above sea-level, had never before been 
■cached; spent a night on the summit of Cotopaxi, and made 
irst ascents of half-a-dozen other great peaks. In 1S92 he 
published the results of his journey in a volume, entitled Travels 
amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. His observations on 
mountain-sickness led him to conclude that it was caused by 
iiminution in atmospheric pressure, which operates in at least 
'O ways—namely, (a) by lessening the value of the air that can 
inspired in any given time, and ( b ) by causing the air or gas 
thin the body to expand, and to press upon the internal organs”; 
id that “ the efforts produced by (6) may be temporary and 

ternal and external pressure." The publication of his work 
is recognized on the part of the Royal Geographical Society 
-- the award of the Patron’s medal. His experiences in South 
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.ltitudes, he published a 
work, entitled TJow to Use the Aneroid Barometer, and succeeded 
in introducing important improvements in their construction. 
He afterwards published two guide-books to Zermatt and 
Chamonix. In 1901-1905 he undertook an expedition in the 
region of the Great Divide of the Canadian Rockies. 

WHYTE, ALEXANDER (1837- ), Scottish divine, was 

bom at Kirriemuir in Forfarshire on the 13th of January 1837, 
and was educated at the university of Aberdeen and at New 
College, Edinburgh. He entered the ministry of the Free Church 
of Scotland and after serving as colleague in Free St John’s, 
Glasgow (1866-1870), removed to Edinburgh as colleague and 
successor to Dr R. S. Candlish at Free St George’s. In 1909 he 
succeeded Dr Marcus Dcds as principal, and professor of New 
Testament literature, at New College, Edinburgh. 

Among his publications art Characters and Characteristics of 
William Law (1893); Banyan Characters (3 vols., 1894); Samuel 
Rutherford (1894); An Appreciation of Jacob Behmcn (1895); 

' >idrewes and his Private Devotions (1895); Bible Characters 
1897); Santa Teresa (1897); Father John of Cronstadt 
A ppreciation of Browne’s Religio Medici (1898); Cardinal 
in Appreciation (1901). 

WHYTE-MELVILLE, GEORGE JOHN (1821-1878). English 
novelist, son of John Whyte-Melville of Strathkinness, Fifeshire, 
and grandson on his mother’s side of the 5th duke of Leeds, 
was born on the 19th of June 1821. Whyte-Melville received his 
education at Eton, entered the army in 1839, became captain in 
1 he Coldstream Guards in 1846 and retired in 1849. After trans¬ 
lating Horace (1850) in fluent and graceful verse, he published 
his first novel, Digby Grand, in 1853. The unflagging verve and 

a novelist with a new vein. He was the laureate of fox-hunting-, 
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much of the peculiar charm of Wicklow scenery is to be found, 
the frequently rugged natural features contrasting finely with 
the rich and luxuriant foliage of the extensive woods which line 
their banks. Among the more famous of these glens are Glen- 
dalough, Dargle. Glencree, Glen of the Downs, Devil's Glen, 
Glenmalure and the beautiful vale of Avoca or Ovoca. The 
principal rivers are the Liffey, on the north-western border; 
the Vartry, which passes through Devil’s Glen to the sea north 
of Wicklow Head; the Avonmore and the Avonbeg, which unite 
at the “ meeting of the waters ” to form the Avoca, which is 
afterwards joined by the Aughrim and falls into the sea at 
Arklow; and tbe Slaney, in the west of the county, passing south¬ 
wards into Carlow. There are a number of small but finely situ¬ 
ated lakes in the valleys, the principal being Loughs Dan, Bray and 
Tay or Luggelaw, and the loughs of Glendalough. The trout- 
fishing is generally fair. Owing to its proximity to Duhlin and 
its accessibility from England, the portions of the county possess¬ 
ing scenic interest have been opened up to great advantage. 
Bray in the north is one of the most popular seaside resorts in 
the country, and Greystones, 5 m. S., is a smaller one. Of the 
small towns and villages inland which are much frequented for 
the beauty of the country in which they lie, are Enniskerry, 
west of Bray, and near the pass of the Scalp; Laragh, near 
Glendalough, from which a great military road runs S.W. across 
the hills below Lugnaquilla; and, on the railway south of 
Wicklow, Rathdrum, a beautifully situated village, Woodenbridge 
in the Vale of Avoca and Aughrim. Near the village of Shillelagh 
lies the wood which is said to have given the name of shillelagh 
to the oaken or blackthorn staves used by Irishmen. Ashford 
and Roundwood on the Vastry river, Delgany near the Glen 
the Downs, and Rathnew, a centre of coach routes, especially 
for the Devil’s Glen, must also be mentioned. The beauty of 
the central district of the Wicklow mountains lies in il 
solitude in contradistinction to the more gentle scenery 
populated glens. In the extreme north-west of the 
Blessington is a favourite resort from Dublin, served by a 
tramway, which continues up the valley of the Liffey 
waterfalls of Pollaphuca. The climate near the sea is remarkably 
mild, and permits the myrtle and arbutus 
Geology. —Wicklow, as regards its geology, 

Silurian^oothmsdoping thcnccTdown to’t'lK scaV ’Thehighland of 
muscovite-granite, with a marginal zone of mica-schist, produced by 

north of Bray, its highest point being Lugnaquilla. 'f'he rounded 

where the streams cut deeply into the Silurian region. 
supply of Dublin is obtained from an artificial lake 

plateau of the foothills at Roundwood. From Wicklow ___ 

Bray, red and greenish slates and yellow-brown quartzites, probably 
imbrian, form a hilly country, in which rise Carrick Mt., the Great 
garloaf and Bray Head. Oldham' ' " * ,F 1 * 
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total about 80% are Roman Catholics, and 18% Protestant 
Episcopalians; about 80% forms the rural population. Bray 
(pop. 7424), Wicklow (the county town, 3288) and Arklow (4944) 
he principal towns, all on the coast; Wicklow is the only 
lerablc port. Wicklow returned to the Irish parliament, 
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of Dublin, Kildare and 
Wicklow, and quarter- 

ssionsat Bray, Ball inglass, T inahely, Arklow and Wicklow. 
History and Antiquities .—Wicklow was not made a county 
itil 1606. It was the last Irish ground shired, for in this 
ountainous district the Irish were long able to preserve inde¬ 
pendence. Wicklow sided with the royal cause during the 


wellian 


submitted tc 


without striking a hlow. During the 1 

iurgents took refuge within its mountain fastnesses, and an 
:ment took place near Aughrim between a band of them 
under Joseph Holt (1756-1826) and the British troops. A second 
skirmish was fought at Arklow between the rebels and General 
Needham, the former being defeated. 

Of the ancient cromlechs there are three of some interest, one near 
Enniskerry, another on the summit of Lugnaquilla and a third, with 
a druidical circle, at Donaghmore. There are comparatively un¬ 
important monastic remains at Rathdrum, Baltinglass and Wicklow. 
The ruins in the vale of Glendalough, known as the “ seven churches ’’ 
including a perfect round tower, are, perhaps excepting Clonu 
the most remarkable ecclesiastical remains in Ireland. T 
their origin to St Kevin,^who^lived in the vale as a hermit, ___ 

strongholds associated with the early wars, those of special interest 
are Black Castle, near Wicklow, originally founded by the Norman 
invaders, but taken by the Irish in 1301, and afterwards rebuilt by 
William Fitzwilliain; the scattered remains of Castle Kevin, the 
ancient stronghold of the O'Tooles, by whom it was probably 
originally built in the I2th century, and the ruins of the old castle of 
the Ormondes at Arklowjounded b^The_obaldJitzWalter (d. ^285), 
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natural timber as well as artificial plantations. The acreage_ 

pasture is nearly three times that of tillage, and,,whereas the principal 

sheep, cattle, pigs and poultry are well maintained. Except in tne 

occupations are chiefly agricultural. The port of WrcJdow is the 
headquarters of a sca-fishcrv district. 

The Dublin and South-Eastern railway skirts the coast by way of 
Bray and the town of Wicklow, touching it again at Arklow, with a 
branch line from Woodenbridge junction to Shillelagh. A branch 
of the Great Southern & Western line from Salims skirts the west 
of the county by Baltinglass. 

Population and Administration .—The population (64,492 in 
1891, 60,824 in 1901) decreases to a less extent than the average 
of the Irish counties, and emigration is considerable. Of the 


ruined walls a constabulary barrack. The fine mansion of Powers- 
court occupies the site of an old fortalice founded by Do la Poer, one 
of the knights who landed with Strongbow; in the reign of Henry 
VIII. it was taken by the O'Tooles and O’Bryncs. 

WICKLOW, a seaport, market town, and the county town of 
county Wicklow, Ireland, picturesquely situated at the mouth 
cf a lagoon which receives the river Vartry and other streams, 
28i m. S. of Dublin hy the Dublin & South-Eastern railway. 
Pop. (1901) 3288. The harbour, which is governed by commis¬ 
sioners and can accommodate vessels of 1500 tons, has two piers, 
with quayage. There is a considerable import trade in coal, 
timher, iron and slate; and some exports of grain and metallic 
ore, but the latter suffers by competition with the imports to 
Britain of sulphur ore from Spain. The town has county huild- 
ings, a parish church embodying a good Norman door from a 
previous structure, some ruins of a Franciscan abhey of the 13th 
century, and remains of Black Castle, on a commanding situation 
above the sea, founded in Norman times and rebuilt by William 
Fitzwilliam after capture by the Irish in 1301. The name shows 
the town to have been a settlement of the Norsemen. The cliff 
scenery to the S. towards Wicklow Head is fine, and the town has 
some claims as a seaside resort. It is governed hy an urban 
district council. 

WICKRAM, JbRG, or Georg (d. c. 1560), German poet and 
novelist, was a native of Colmar in Alsace; the date of his birth 
is unknown. He passed the latter part of his life as town clerk 
of Burgheim on the Rhine, and died hefore 1562. Wickram 
was a many-sided writer. He founded a Meistersinger school 
in Colmar in 1549, and has left a number of Meistersingerlieder. 
He edited Albrecht von Halherstadt’s Middle High German 
version of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (1545), and in 1555 he puhlished 
Das Rollwagenbuchlein, one of the best of the many German 
collections of tales and anecdotes which appeared in the 16th 
century. The title of the book implies its object, namely, to 
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supply reading for the traveller in the “ Rollwagen ” or diligences. 
As a dramatist, Wickram wrote Fastnarhtsspiele (Das Narren- 
giesscn, 1537; Der treue Eckart, 1538; and two dramas on 
biblical subjects, Der verlarene Sohn (1540) and Tobias (1551)- 
A moralizing poem, Der irrereitende Pilger (1556), is half-satiric, 
half-didactic. It is, however, as a novelist that Wickram has 
left the deepest mark on his time, his chief romances being Ritter 
Galmy aits Schottland (1539), Gabriotto und Reinhari (r554), 
Der Knabenspiegel (1534), Vonguten und bosen Nackbarn (1556) 
and Der Goldfaden (1537). These may be regarded as the earliest 
attempts in German literature to create that modern type of 
middle-class fiction which ultimately took the place of the 
decadent medieval romance of chivalry. 

Wickram’s works have been edited by J. Bolte and W. Scheel for 
the Stuttgart Litsrarischer Verem (vols., 222, 223, 229, 230, 1900- 

>0 1 , . ' k ■» repubiished by F. de 1 1 r jqu 

in 1806; Der Goldfaden by K. Brentano in 1809; the Rollwagen- 
b&chlein was edited by H. Korz in 1865, and there is also a reprint 
of it in Reclam's Unnersalbiblmthek. See A. Stober, /. Wickram 
(1866); W. Scherer, Die Anfdnge des deutsclien Prosaromans (1877). 

WIDDRINGTON, BARONS. In November 1643 Sir William 
Widdrington (1610-1651), of Widdrington, Northumberland, 
son and heir of Sir Henry Widdrington (d. 1623), was created 
Baron Widdrington, as a reward for his loyalty to Charles I. 
He had been member for Northumberland in both the Short 
and the Long Parliaments in 1640, but in August 1642 he was 
expelled because he had joined the royal standard. He fought 
for the king chiefly in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire during 1642 
and 1643; he was governor of Lincoln in 1643, but in 1644, after 
helping to defend York, he left England. Although in 1648 he 
had been condemned to death by the House of Commons, he 
accompanied Charles II. to Scotland in 1650, and he was mortally 
wounded whilst fighting for him at Wigan, dying on the 3rd of 
September 1651. His great-grandson, William, the 4th baron 
(1678-1743), took part in the Jacobite rising of 1715, and with 
two of his brothers was taken prisoner after the fight at Preston. 
He was convicted of high treason, and his title and estates were 
forfeited, but he was not put to death, and he survived until the 
19th of April 1743. When his son, Henry Francis Widdrington, 
who claimed the barony, died in September 1774, the family 
appears to have become extinct. 

Other eminent members of this family were Sir Thomas Widdring- 
tonandhisbrotherRalph. Havingmarried adaughterof Ferdinando 
Fairfax, afterwards 2nd Lord Fairfax, Thomas Widdrington was 
knighted at York in 1639, and in 1640 he became member of parlia- 
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with introduction and notes by the Rev. Caesar '-ame. ms young* 
brother, Ralph Widdrington (d. 1688), was educated at Christ 
College, Cambridge, where he made the acquaintance of Milton. I 
1654 he was appointed regius professor of Greek at Cambridge, and i 
1673 Lady Margaret professor of divinity. 

The name of Roger Widdrington was taken by Thomas Presto 
O563-1640L a Benedictine monk, who wrote several books^of 

still a captive when he died on the 3rd of April 1640. (See Rev. I 
Taunton, The English Black Monks of 5/ Benedict, 1897.) 

In 1840 the writer, Samuel Edward Cook, took the name < 
Widdrington, his mother being the heiress of some of the estates < 
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WIDNES, a municipal borough in the Widnes parliamentary 
division of Lancashire, England, on the Mersey, 12 m. E.S.E. 


from Liverpool, served by the London & North-Western and 
Lancashire & Yorkshire railways and the Cheshire lines. 
Pop. (1901) 28,580. It is wholly of modern growth, for in 1851 
the population was under 2000. There are capacious docks on 
the river, which is crossed by a wrought-iren bridge, 1000 ft. 
long, and 95 in height, completed in 1868, and having two lines 
of railway and a footpath. Widnes is one of the principal seats 
of the alkali and soap manufacture, and has also grease-works 
for locomotives and waggons, copper works, iron-foundries, oil 
and paint works and sail-cloth manufactories. The barony of 
Widnes in 1554-1555 was declared to be part of the duchy of 
Lancaster. The town was incorporated in 1892, and the corpora¬ 
tion consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 

3 WIDOR, CHARLES MARIE (1845- ), French composer 

and organist, was born at Lyons on the 22nd of February 1845. 
He studied first at Lyons, then at Brussels under Lemmens for 
the organ and Fetis for composition. In 1870 he became organist 
of the church of Saint Sulpicc in Paris. He succeeded Cesar 
Franck as professor of the organ at the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he was also appointed professor of composition, counterpoint 
and fugue in 1896. A very prolific composer, he displayed his 
creative ability in a variety of different styles. His works include 
an opera, Maitre Ambros (Opera Comique, 1896), La Korrigane 
(hallet, given at the Opera, 1880), incidental music to Conte 
d’airil (1885), Les Jacobites (1S85) and Jeanne d’Arc (a panto¬ 
mime play, 1890), three symphonies, The Walpurgis Night and 
other works for orchestra, a quintet for strings and piano, trio 
for piano and strings, a mass, psalms and other sacred composi¬ 
tions, symphonies for organ, a large number of piano pieces and 
many songs. 

WIDUKIND, Saxon historian, was the author of Res gestae 
Saxonicae. Nothing is known of his life except that he was a 
monk at the Benedictine abbey of Corvey, and that he died about 
1004, although various other conjectures have been formed by 
students of his work. He is also supposed to have written lives 
of St Paul and St Theda, but no traces of these now remain. 

emperor Olio the Great or not, and also whether he was on 
intimate terms with Otto’s illegitimate son William, archbishop 
of Mainz. His Res gestae Saxonicae, dedicated to Matilda, abbess 
of Quedlinburg, who was a daughter of Otto the Great, is divided 
into three books, and the greater part of it was undoubtedly 
written during the lifetime of the emperor, probably about 968. 
Starting with certain surmises upon the origin of the Saxons, 
he deals with the war between Theudcrich I., king of Austrasia, 
and the Thuringians, in which the Saxons played an important 
part. An allusion to the conversion of the race to Christianity 
under Charlemagne brings him to the early Saxon dukes and the 
reign of Henry the Fowler, whose campaigns are referred to in 
some detail. The second book opens with the election of Otto 
the Great as German king, treats of the risings against his 
authority, and concludes with the death of his wife Edith in 946. 
In the third book the historian deals with Otto’s expedition into 
France, his troubles with his son Ludolf and his son-in-law, 
Conrad the Red, duke of Lorraine, and the various wars in 
Germany; but makes only casual reference to Otto’s visits to 
Italy in 951 and 962. He gives a vivid account of the defeat 
of the Hungarians on the Lechfeld in August 955, and ends with 
the death of Otto in 973 and 0 eulogy on his life. 

Widukind formed his style upon that of Sallust; he was 
familiar with the De vitis Caesarum of Suetonius, the Vita 
Karoli magni of Einhard, and probably with Livy and Bede. 
Many quotations from the Vulgate are found in his writings, 
and there are traces of a knowledge of Virgil, Ovid and other 
Roman poets. His sentences are occasionally abrupt and 
lacking in clearness, his Latin words are sometimes germanized 
(as when he writes michi for mihi) and grammatical errors are 
not always absent. The earlier part of his work is taken from 
tradition, but he wrote the contemporary part as one familiar 
with court life and the events of the day. He says very little 
about affairs outside Germany, and although laudatory of 
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>duction by K. A. Kehr. 

■. Widukind ion Coney (Berlin, 1867); J. Raase, 
tinei (Rostock, 1880); and B. Simson, " Zur Kritik 
in the Neues Archil der Gesellschaft fur altere 
te. Band xii. (Hanover, 1876). (A. W. II.*) 


WIDUKIND, or Wittekind (d. c. 807), leader of the Saxons 
during the earlier part of their resistance to Charlemagne, 
belonged to a noble Westphalian family, and is first menlioned 
in 777 when his absence from an assembly of the Saxons held by 
the Frankish king of Paderbom was a matter for remark. It is 
inferred with considerable probability that he had taken a 
leading part in the attacks on two Frankish garrisons in 776, 
and possibly had shared in earlier fights against the Franks, and 
so feared to meet the king. In 778 he returned from exile in 
Denmark to lead a fresh rising, and in 782 the Saxons at his 
instigation drove out the Frankish priests, and plundered the 
border territories. It is uncertain whether Widukind shared in 
the Saxon victory at the Suntel mountains, or what part he took 
in the risings of 783 and 784. In 785 Charlemagne, leading an 
expedit ion tow arils the mouth of the Elbe, learned that Widukind 
was in the land of the Nordalbingians, on the right bank of the 

his personal safety, appeared at the Frankish court at Attigny. 
There he was baptized, the king acting as his sponsor and loading 
him with gifts. The details of his later life are unknown. He 
probably returned to Saxony and occupied there an influential 
position, as in 922 the inheritance of the “ old count or duke 
Widukind ” is referred to. Many legends have gathered around 
his memory, and he was long regarded as a national hero by the 
Saxons. He is reported to have been duke of Engria, to have 
been a devoted Christian and a builder of churches, and to have 
fallen ill battle in 807. Kingly and princely houses have sought 
to establish their descent from him, but except in the case of 
Matilda, wife of the German king, Henry I. I he Fowler, without 


See W. Diekamp, Widukind der Sachsenfiihrer nach Geschichte uni 
Sage. (Munster, 1877!; J. Dettmer, Der Sachsenfiihrer Widukind 
nach Geschichte uni Sage (Wurzburg, 1879). 

WIEDEMANN, GUSTAV HEINRICH (1826-1899), German 
physicist, was born at Berlin on the 2nd of October 1826. After 
attending the Cologne gymnasium, he entered the university of 
Berlin in 1844, and took his doctor’s degree there three years 
later. His thesis on that occasion was devoted to a question in 
organic chemistry', for he held the opinion that the study of 
chemistry is an indispensable preliminary to the pursuit of 
physics, which was his ultimate aim. In Berlin he made the 
acquaintance of H. von Helmholtz at the house of H. G. Magnus, 
and was one of the founders of the Berlin Physical Society. In 
1S34 he left Beilin to become professor of physics in Basel 
University, removing nine years afterwards to Brunswick 
Polytechnic, and in 1866 to Karlsruhe Polytechnic. In 1871 
he accepted the chair of physical chemistry at Leipzig. The 
attention he had paid to chemistry in the earlier part of his 
career enabled him to hold his own in this position, but he found 
his work more congenial when in 1887 he was transferred to the 
professorship of physics. He died at Leipzig on the 24th of 
March 1899. His name is probably most widely known for his 
literary work. In 1877 he undertook the editorship of the 
Annalen der Physik mid Chcmie in succession to J. C. Poggen- 
dorff, thus starting the series of that scientific periodical which 
is familiarly cited as Wied. Ann. Another monumental work 
for which he was responsible was Die Lehre von der Elektricitat, 
or, as it was called in the first instance, Lehre von Galvanismus 
und Elektromagnchsmus. a book that is unsurpassed for accuracy 
and comprehensiveness. He produced the first edition in 
1861, and a fourth, revised and enlarged, was only completed a 


short time before his death. But his original work was also 
important. His data for the thermal conductivity of various 
metals were for long the most trustworthy at the disposal of 

specific resistance of mercury showed remarkable skill in quanti¬ 
tative research. He carried out a number of magnetic investiga¬ 
tions which resulted in the discovery of many interesting pheno¬ 
mena, some of which have been rediscovered by others; they 
related among other things to the efiecl of mechanical strain on 
the magnetic properties of the magnetic metals, to the relation 
between the chemical composition of compound bodies and tlicir 
magnetic properties, and to a curious parallelism between the 
laws of torsion and of magnetism. He also investigated electrical 
endosmosis and the electrical resistance of electrolytes. His 
eldest son, Eilhard Ernst Gustav, bom at Berlin on the 1st of 
August rS52, became professor of physics at Erlangen in 1886, 
and his younger son, Alfred, born at Berlin on the 18th of July 
1856, was appointed to the extraordinary professorship of 
Egyptology at Bonn in 1892. 

WIELAND, CHRISTOPH MARTIN (1733-1813), German poet 
and man of letters, was born at Oberholzheim, a village near 
Biberach in Wiirttemberg, on the 5th of September 1733. His 
father, who was pastor in Oberholzheim, and subsequently in 
Biberach, took great pains with the child’s education, and from 
the town school of Biberach he passed on, before he had reached 
his fourteenth year, to the gymnasium at Klosterberge, near 
Magdeburg. He was a precocious child, and when he left school 
in 1749 was widely read in the Latin classics and the leading 
contemporary French writers; amongst German poets his 
favourites were Brockes and Klopstock. While at home in the 
summer of 1750. he fell in love with a kinswoman, Sophie Guter- 
mann, and this love affair seems to have acted as an incentive 
to poetic composition; under this inspiration he planned his 
first ambitious work, Die Nairn der Dinge (1752), a didactic poem 
in six books. In 1750 he went to the university of Tubingen as 
a student of law, but his time was mainly taken up with literary 
studies. The poems he wrote at the university— Hermann, an 
epic (published by F. Muncker, 18S6), Zwolf moralische Briefe 
in Yersen (1752), Anti-Ovid (1752)—are pietistic in tone and 
dominated by the influence of Klopstock. They attracted the 
attention of the Swiss literary reformer, J. J. Bodmer, who 
invited Wieland to visit him in Zurich in the summer of 1752. 
After a few months, however, Bodmer felt himself as little in 
sympathy with Wieland as, two years earlier, he had felt himself 
with Klopstock, and the friends parted; but Wieland remained 
in Switzerland until 1760, residing, in the last year, at Bern where 
he obtained a position as private tutor. Here he stood in intimate 
relations with Rousseau’s friend Julie de Bondeli. Meanwhile 
a change had come over Wieland’s tastes; the writings of his 
early Swiss years —Der gepriifte Abraham (1753), Sympathien 
(1756), Empfindungai eines Christen (1757)—were still in the 
manner of his earlier writings, but with the tragedies, Lady 
Johanna Gray (1758), and Clementina von Porretta (1760)—the 
latter based on Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison —the epic 
fragment Cyrus (1759), and Ihe “moral story in dialogues,” 
Araspes und Panthea (1760), W'ieland, as Lessing said, “ forsook 
the ethereal spheres to wander again among the sbns of men.” 

Wieland’s conversion was completed at Biberach, whither he 
had returned in 1760, as director of the chancery. The dullness 
and monotony of his life here was relieved by the friendship of 
a Count Stadion, whose library in the castle of Warthausen, not 
far from Biberach, was well stocked with French and English 
literature. Here, too, Wieland met again his early love Sophie 
Gutermann, who had meanwhile become the wife of Hofrat La 
Roche, then manager of Count Stadion’s estates. The former poet 
of an austere pielism now became the advocate of a bght-hearted 
philosophy, from which frivolity and sensuality were not ex¬ 
cluded. In Don Sylvia von Rosalva (1764), a romance in imita¬ 
tion of Don Quixote, he held up to ridicule his earlier faith and 
in the Komische Erzdhlungen (1765) he gave his extravagant 
imagination only too free a rein. More important is the novel 
Geschichte ies Agathon (1766-1767), in which, under the guise of 
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a Greek fiction, Wieland described his own spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual growth. This work, which Lessing recommended as “ a 
novel of classic taste,” marks an epoch in the development of 
the modern psychological novel. Of equal importance was 
Wieland’s translation of twenty-two of Shakespeare’s plays into 
prose (8 vols., 1762-1760); it was the first attempt to present the 
English poet to the German people in something approaching 
entirety. With the poems Musarion oder die Philosophic der 
Grazien (1768), Idris (1768), Combabus (1770), Der neue Amadis 
(1771), Wieland opened the series of light and graceful romances 
in verse which appealed so irresistibly to his contemporaries 

subsequent Sturm und Drang movement. Wieland married in 
1765, and between 1760 and 1772 was professor of philosophy 
at Erfurt. In the last-mentioned year he published Der goldene 
Spiegel oder die Konige von Scheschian, a pedagogic work in the 
form of oriental stories; this attracted the attention of duchess 
Anna Amalie of Saxe-Weimar and resulted in his appointment 
as tutor to her two sons, Karl August and Konstantin, at Weimar. 
With the exception of some years spent at Ossmannstedt, where 
in later life he bought an estate, Weimar remained Wieland’s 

r773, he founded Der teutsche Merkur, which under his editorship 
(1773—1780) became the most influential literary review in 
Germany. Of the writings of his later years the most important 
are the admirable satire on German provinciality—the most 
attractive of all his prose writings —Die Abdcritcn, eine sehr 
wahrsriteinlicke Gesrhithle (1774), and the charming poetic 
romances, Das Wmlermarchen (1776), Dus Sommermarchcn (1777), 
Geron der Adelige (1777), Die, Wiinsche oder Pervonte (1778), a 
series culminating with Wieland’s poetic masterpiece, the 
romantic epic of Oberon (1780). Although belonging to a class 
of poetry in -which modern readers take but little interest, Oberon 
has still, owing to the facile beauty of its stanzas, the power to 
charm. In Wieland’s later novels, such as the Geheime Geschichte 
des Philosophen Peregrinus Proteus (1791) and Aristipp und 
einige seiner Zeitgenossen (1800-1802), a didactic and philosophic 
tendency obscures the small literary interest they possess. He 
also translated Horace’s Satires (1786), Lucian’s Works (1788- 
1789), Cicero’s Letters (1808 ff.), and from 1796 to 1803 he 
edited the Attisches Museum which did valuable service in 
popularizing Greek studies. 

Without creating a school in the strict sense of the term, 
Wieland influenced very considerably the German literature of 

in Austria—benefited by his example, and even the Romanticists 
of a later date borrowed many a hint from him in their excursions 
into the literatures of the south of Europe. The qualities which 
distinguish his work, his fluent style and light touch, his careless 
frivolity rather than poetic depth, show him to have been in 
literary temperament more akin to Ariosto and Voltaire than to 
the more spiritual and serious leaders of German poetry; but 
these very qualities in Wieland’s poetry introduced a balancing 
element into German classical literature and added materially 
to its fullness and completeness. 


Editions of Wicland's Sdmtliche Werke appeared in (1794-1802, 45 
vols.), (.1818-1828, 53 vols.), (1839-1840, 36 vols.), and (1833-1858, 
^6 vols.). The latest erlitionCpi vols.) was edited by H Duntzer 

works, notably bv H Prohle in Kurschner’s Deutsche National- 
literatur (vols. 51-56, 1883-1887); by F. Muncker (6 vols., 1889) 
by W. Bolsche (4 vols., 1902). Collections of Wieland's letters were 
edited by his son Ludwig (1815) and by H. Gessner (1815-1816) 
his Letters to Sophie Laroche by F. Horn (1820). See J. G. Gruber 
C. M. Wieland: Leben (4 vols., 1827-1828); H. Poring, C. M 
Wieland (1853); J. W. Loebell, C. M. Wieland (1858); H. Prohle, 
Lessing, Wieland, Hetnse (1876); L. F. Ofterdinger, Wielands Leben 
und Wirken in Schwaben und in der Schweiz (1877); R. Keil, Wieland 
und Reinhold (1885); F. Thalmeyr, Gber Wielands Klassizitat, 
Spracke und Stil (1894); M. Doll, Wieland und die Antike (1896); 
C. A. Behmer, Sterne und Wieland (1899); W. Lena, Wielands 
VerhaUnis zu Spenser, Pope uni Swift (1903); L. Hirzel, Wieland! 
Beziehungen zu den deutschen Romantikern (1904). See also M. Koch’s 


WIELICZKA, a mining town in Galicia, Austria, 220 m. 
by rail W. of Lemberg and q m. S.E. of Cracow. Pop. (1900) 
6012. It is built on the slopes of a hill which balf encircles the 
place, and over the celebrated salt-mines of the same name. 
These mines are the richest in Austria, and among the most 
markable in the world. They consist of seven different levels, 
le above the other, and have eleven shafts, two of which are 
. the town. The levels are connected by flights of steps, and 
e composed of a labyrinth of chambers and passages, whose 
length aggregates over 65 m. The length of the mines from 
W. is 2) m., the breadth from N. to S. is 1050 yds. and the 
1 reaches 980 ft. Many of the old chambers, some of which 
f enormous size, are embellished with portals, ra rule lab-a, 
es, &c., all hewn in rock-salt. There are also two large 
chapels, containing altars, ornaments, &c., in rock-salt, a room 
called the dancing saloon ( Tanzsaal), where the objects of 
interest found in the mines are kept; the Kronleuchtersaal, and 
be chamber Michatovice are also worth mention. In the interior 
f the mines are sixteen ponds, of which the large lake of I’rzykos 
i 195 ft. long, no ft. broad, and 10-26 ft. deep. The mines 
employ over 1000 workers, and yield about 60,000 tons annually, 
“he salt of Wieliczka is well known for its purity and solidity, 
lit has generally a grey or blackish colour. The date of the 
iscovery of the mines is unknown, but they were already worked 
1 the nth century. Since 1814 they have belonged entirely to 
le Austrian government. The mines suffered greatly from 
mndations in 1868 and 1879, and the soil on which the town is 
uilt shows signs of subsidence. 

bee E. Windakiewicz, Das Steinsalzbergwerh in Wieliczka (Freiberg, 
1896). 

WIELOPOLSKI, ALEKSANDER, Marquis of Gonzaga-Mysz- 
kowski (1803-1877), Polish statesman, was educated in Vienna, 
Warsaw, Paris and Gottingen. In 1830 he was elected a 
member of the Polish diet on the Conservative side. At the 
beginning of the Insurrection of 1831 he was sent to London to 
in the assistance, or at least the mediation, of England; but 
the only result of bis mission was the publication of the pamphlet 
Memoirs presente a Lord Palmerston (Warsaw, 1831). On the 
collapse of the insurrection he emigrated, and on his return to 
Poland devoted himself exclusively to literature and the cultiva- 
ion of his estates. On the occasion of the Galician outbreak 
if 1845, when the Ruthenian peasantry massacred some hundreds 
if Polish landowners, an outbreak generally attributed to the 
machinations of the Austrian government, Wielopolski wrofe 
his famous Leltre d'un gentUhomme polonais au prince de Metier- 
nich (Brussels, 1846), which caused a greal sensation at the time, 
' in which he attempted to prove that the Austrian court was 
g in collusion with the Russian in the affair In 1861, when 
Alexander II. was benevolently disposed towards the Poles and 
le certain political and national concessions to them, Wielo¬ 
polski was appointed president of the commissions of public 
worship and justice and subsequently president of the council of 
ate. A visit to the Russian capital in November still further 
itablished his influence, and in 1862 he was appointed adjutant 
to the grand-duke Constantine. This office he held till the 
12th of September 1863, when finding it impossible to resist the 
rising current of radicalism and revolution he resigned all his 
offices, and obtained at his own request unlimUed leave of 
absence. He retired to Dresden, where he died on the 30th of 
December T877. 

See Henryk I.isicki, Le Marquis Wielopolski. sa vie et son temps 
(Vienna, 1880); Wlodzimieriz Spasowicz, The Life and Policy of the 
Marquis Wielopolski (Rus.) (St Petersburg. 1882). (R. N. B.) 

WIENER-NEUSTADT, a town of Austria, in Lower Austria, 
3T m. S. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1000) 28,438. It is situated 
between the Fischa and the Leitha and is close to the Hungarian 
tier. It was almost entirely rebuilt after a destructive fire 
834, and ranks among the handsomest provincial towns in 
:ria. Its ancient gates, walls and towers have disappeared, 
it still possesses a few medieval edifices, the most important 
of which is the old castle of the dukes of Babenberg, founded in 
the 12th century, and converted by Maria Theresa in 1752 into 
a military academy. The Gothic chapel contains the remains 
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of the emperor Maximilian I., who was bom bere in 1459. The 
parish church, with its two lofty towers, is substantially a Roman¬ 
esque building of the 13th century, but the choir and transepts 
are Gothic additions of a later date. The late Gothic church 
of the old Cistercian abbey contains a handsome monument in 
memory of Leonora of Portugal (d. 1467), consort of the emperor 
Frederick III., and possesses a rich library and an interesting 
museum. The town-house is also a noteworthy building and 
contains large and important archives. The chief industrial 
establishments are a large ammunition factory and an engine 
factory; but manufactures of cotton, silk, velvet, pottery and 
paper, sugar-refining and tanning are also extensively carried on. 
Trade is also brisk, and is facilitated by a canal connecting the 
town with Vienna, and used chiefly for the transport of coal and 

Neustadt was founded in 1192, and was a favourite residence of 
numerous Austrian sovereigns, acquiring the title of the “ ever- 
faithful town” ( die. alhzcit getrcue Stadl) from its unfailing 
loyalty. I11 1246 it was the scene of a victory of the Hungarians 
over the Austrians; and in i486 it was taken by Matthias 
Corvinus, king of Hungary, who, however, restored it to Maxi¬ 
milian I. four years later. In 1529 and 1683 it was besieged by 
the Turks. It was at Neustadt that the emperor Rudolf II. 
granted to the Bohemian Protestants, in 1609, the “ Majestats- 
brief,” or patent of equal rights, the revocation of which helped 
to precipitate the Thirty Years’ War. 

See Hinner, Wandelbilder aus der Geschichie Wiener-Neustaits 
(Wiener-Neustadt, 1892). 

WIENIAWSKI, HENRI (1835-1880), Polish violinist and 
composer, was born at Lublin, in Poland, on the 10th of July 
1835. He was a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire from 1843 to 
1846, and again in 1849-1850. Meanwhile he had given concerts 
in his native country and in Russia, and in 1850 entered upon 
the career of a travelling virtuoso, together with bis brother 
Joseph, a distinguished pianist. He was appointed solo violinist 
to the tsar in i860, and taught in the Conservatoire of St Peters- 

Rubinstein in America, and on his return in 1874 was appointed 
to succeed Vieuxtemps as professor in the Brussels Conservatoire; 
but, like his predecessor, he was compelled through ill-health 
to give up the post after three years, returning to a public 
career in spite of his illness, until his death, which occurred in 
a hospital in Moscow, on the 31st of March 1880. He was a 
wonderfully sympathetic solo player, and a good if not a great 
quartet player His L6gende, the fantasias on Faust and on 
Russian airs, his two concertos and some other pieces, have 
retained their high place in the violin repertory. 

WIEPRECHT, WILHELM FRIEDRICH (1802-1872), German 
musical conductor, composer and inventor, was born on the 
10th of August 1802, at Aschersleben, where his father was town 
Wiusician. According to his autobiography, Wieprecht early 
learned from his father to play on nearly all wind instruments. 
It was in violin-playing, however, that his father particularly 
wished him to excel; and in 1819 he went to Dresden, where be 
studied composition and the violin to such good purpose that 
a year later he was given a position in the city orchestra of 
Leipzig, playing also in those of the opera and the famous 
Gewandhaus. At tbis time, besides playing the violin and 
clarinet in the orchestra, he also gave solo performances on the 
trombone. In 1824 he went to Berlin, where he became a member 
of the royal orchestra, and was in the same year appointed 
chamber musician to the king. His residence at Berlin gave 
Wieprecht ample opportunity for the exercise of his genius for 
military music, on which his fame mainly rests. Several of his 
marches were early adopted by the regimental bands, and a 
more ambitious military composition attracted the attention 
of Gasparo Spontini, at whose house he became an intimate guest. 
It was now that he began to study acoustics, in order to correct 
the deficiencies in military musical instruments. As the result, 
he improved the valves of the brass instruments, and succeeded, 
by constructing them on sounder acoustic principles, in greatly 
increasing the volume and purity of their tone. He also invented 


the bass tuba or bombardon in order to give greater richness and 
power to the bass parts. In recognition of these inventions he 
was, in 1835, honoured by the Royal Academy of Berlin. In 
1838 he was appointed by the Prussian government director- 

cent performance by massed bands on the occasion of the 
emperor Nicholas I.’s visit the same year, was awarded a special 
uniform. In 1843 he became director-general of the bands of tbe 
10th Confederate army corps, and from this time exercised a 
profound influence on the development of military music through¬ 
out Germany, and beyond. He was the first to arrange tbe 
symphonies and overtures of the classical masters for military 
instruments, and to organize those outdoor performances of 
concert pieces by military bands which have done so much to 
popularize good music in Germany and elsewhere. The perform¬ 
ance arranged by him of Beethoven’s “ Battle of Vittoria,” in 
which the bugle calls were given by trumpeters stationed in 

real guns, created immense sensation. Besides the great work 
he accomplished in Germany, Wieprecht, in 1847, reorganized the 
military music in Turkey and, in 1852, in Guatemala. He 
composed military songs as well as numerous marches, and con¬ 
tributed frequently on his favourite subject to the Berlin musical 
papers. He died on the 4th of August 1872. Wieprecht was a 
man of genial, kindly and generous nature, and was associated 
with many charitable foundations established for the benefit 
of poor musicians. 

WIESBADEN, a town and watering-place of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau. Pop. (1905) 100,953. It 
is delightfully situated in a basin under tbe well-wooded south¬ 
western spurs of the Taunus range, 5 m. N. of Mainz, 3 m. from 
the right bank of the Rhine (at Biebrich), and 25 m. W. of 
Frankfort-on-Main by rail. The town is on the whole sumptu¬ 
ously built, with broad and regular streets. Villas and gardens 
engirdle it on the north and east sides and extend up the bills 
behind. Its prosperity is mainly due to its hot springs and mild 
climate, which have rendered it a favourite winter as well as 
summer resort. Tbe general character of the place, with its 
numerous hotels, pensions, bathing establishments, villas and 
places of entertainment, is largely determined by tbe require- 

buildings are the royal palace, built in 1837-1840 as a residence 
for the dukes of Nassau, and now a residence of the king of 
Prussia; the Court Theatre (erected 1892-1894); the new 

adjoining a beautiful and shady park; the town-hall, in the 
German Renaissance style (1884-1888); the government offices 
and the museum, with a picture gallery, a collection of antiquities, 
and a library of 150,000 vols. Among the churches, which aie all 
modern, are the Protestant Marktkirche, in the Gothic style 
with five towers, built 1853-1862; the Bergkirche ; the Roman 
Catholic church of St Boniface; the Anglican church and the 
Russian church on the Neroberg. There are two synagogues. 
Wiesbaden contains numerous scientific and educational institu¬ 
tions. including a chemical laboratory, an agricultural college 

The alkaline thermal springs contain § % of common salt, and 
smaller quantities of other chlorides; and a great deal of their 
efficacy is due to their high temperature, which varies from 156° 
to 104° Fahr. The water is generally cooled to 93° F. for bathing. 
The principal spring is the Koihbnmnen (156° F.), the water of 
which is drunk by sufferers from chronic dyspepsia and obesity. 
There are twenty-eight other springs of nearly identical composi¬ 
tion, many of which are used for bathing, and are efficacious 
in cases of rheumatism, gout, nervous and female disorders and 
skin diseases. The season lasts from April to October, but the 
springs are open the whole year through and are also largely 
attended in winter. 

Two miles north-west of the town lies the Neroberg (800 ft.), 
whence a fine view of the surrounding country is obtained, and 
which is reached by a funicular railway from Beausite, and 6 m. 
to the west lies the Hohe Wurzel (2025 ft.) with an outlook tower. 
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caps simulating hair, which would naturally suggest wigs ot 
false hair. Otho wore a wig (Suetonius, Olho § 12), -which could 
not be distinguished from real hair, while Nero (Dio Cass. Ixi. 9) 
wore a wig as a disguise, and Heliogabalus also wore one at times 


amusing development of this is occasionally found in p 
busts, e.g. that of Plautilla in the Louvre, in which the 
made movable, so that by changing the wig of the statu 
time to time it should never be out of fashion. 

The Fathers of the Church violently attacked the cus 
wearing wigs, Tcrtullian {De adlu fern. C. 7) being parti 
eloquent against them, but that they did not succeed in st; 
out the custom was proved by the finding of an auburn 
the grave of a Christian woman in the cemetery of St Cj 
In 672 a synod of Constantinople forbade the wearing of a 


See Roth, Geschichlc und hslorische Topographic der Stadl Wies¬ 
baden (Wiesbaden, 1883); Pagenstecher, Wiesbaden in medtztmsch- 
topngraphisch'r Bezichung (Wiesbaden, 1870); Kranz, Wiesbaden 
und seme Thermen (Leipzig, 1884); Pfeiffer, Wiesbaden als Kurort 
(5th ed., Wiesbaden, 1899); and Heyl, Wiesbaden und seine Umge- 
bungen (27th cd., Wiesbaden, 1908). 

WIG (short for “ periwig,” an alternative form of “peruke,” 
Fr. perruque) cf. Span, pcluctr, conjcrturally derived from 
Lat pilus), an artificial head of hair, worn as a personal adorn¬ 
ment, disguise or symbol of office. The custom of wearing wigs 
is of great antiquity. If, as seems probable, the curious head¬ 
covering of a prehistoric ivory carving of a female head found 
by M. Piette in the cave of Brassempouy in the Landes represents 
a wig (see Ray Lankester, Science from an Easy Chair, fig. 7) 
the fashion is certainly some 100,000 years old. In historic 


Artificial hair has presumably always been worn by women 
when the fashion required abundant locks. Thus, with the 
development of elaborate coiffures in the 16th century, the 
wearing of false hair became prevalent among ladies in Europe: 
Queen Elizabeth had eighty attires of false hair, and Mary queen 
of Scots was also in the habit of varying the attires of hair she 
wore. The periwig of the 16th century, however, merely simu¬ 
lated real hair, either as an adornment or to supply the defects 


times TrixiKopiov or nopal irpoerderoi. A reference in Xenophon 
(Cyr. i. 3. 2) to the false hair worn by Cyrus’s grandfather 

(Oecon. 4. 14), would suggest that wigs were introduced from 

gested by Athenaeus (xii. 523), who says that the lapygian 
immigrants into Italy from Crete were the first to wear irpoubpia. 
TrepiBeTa., and the elaborately frizzled hair worn by some of the 
figures in the frescoes found at Cnossus makes it probable that 
the wearing of artificial hair was known to the Cretans. Lucian, 


ic character represented. 
239) refers to the black h; 
urls of the youthful hero. 


Louis XIII. in a periwig made to simulate long fair hair, and 
four years later the king himself, prematurely bald, also adopted 
. one and thus set the fashion. Louis XIV., who was proud of his 
abundant hair, did not wear a wig till after 1670. Meanwhile, 
his courtiers had continued to wear wigs in imitation of the royal 
hair, and from Versailles the fashion spread through Europe. 
In England it came in with the Restoration; for thougli the 
prince of Wales (Charles 1.), while in Paris on his way to Spain, 
had “ shadowed himself the most he could under a burly perruque, 
which none in former days but bald-headed people used,” he 
had dropped the fashion on returning to England, and he and his 
Cavaliers were distinguished from the “ Roundheads ” only by 
: wearing their own flowing locks. Under Charles II. the wearing 
of the peruke became general. Pepys records that he parted 
with his own hair and “ paid £3 for a periwigg ’V and on going 
to church in one he says “ it did not prove so strange as I was 
. afraid it would.” It was under Queen Anne, however, that the 
wig attained its maximum development, coveting the back and 
shoulders and floating down over the chest. So far, indeed, 
whatever the exaggeration of its proportions, the wig hau been 
. a “ counterfeit hair ” intended to produce the illusion of abundant 
; natural locks. But, to quote the inimitable author of Ploca- 
1 cosmos, “ as the perukes became more common, their shape 
and forms altered. Hence we hear of the clerical, the physical, 
l and the huge tie peruke for the man of law, the brigadier 01 


theatre. 

At Rome wigs came in 
empire. They were also 


t Hannibal used wigs as a means of disj 
adics of Rome were much addicted to false 


The chief names for wigs were galerus, gaicrici 
( spiHamcntum, caliendrum, or even comae emp 
meant in the fiist place a skull cap, or coif, fas 
chin, and made of hide or fur, worn by peasa 
Homines. The first men’s wigs then would ha’ 


grave full bottom, or more moderate tie, neatly curled; the 
tradesman by the long bob, or natty scratch; the country 
gentleman by the natural fly and hunting peruke. All conditions 
of men were distinguished by the cut of the wig, and none more 
so than the coachman, who wore his, as there does some to this 
day, in imitation of the curled hair of a water-dog.” 2 

1 This was cheap. The author of Plocacosmos says that " when 
they first were wore, the price was usually one hundred guineas 
and the article in Diderot's Encyclopedic says that it sometimes cost 
as much as IOOO ecus. '■ 

2 Plocacosmos, p. 203. The writer goes on to describe the fashions 
on the stage. “ So late as King William’s reign, in one of Rowe’s 
pieces, Lady Jane Grey, the Lord Guildford Dudley is dressed in all 
the modern fashion of laced coat, cravat, high peruke, dec., while the 
heroine is simply drest, her hair parted in the middle, hanging care¬ 
lessly on her shou'ders. . Nearer our time, in the tragedy of Cato. 
Mr Booth is dressed a-la-moie, with the huge peruke. . . Mr Quin 
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This differentiation of wigs according to class and profession 
explains why, when early in the reign of George III. the general 
fashion of wearing wigs began to wane and die out, the practice 
held its own among professional men. It was by slow degrees 
that doctors, soldiers and clergymen gave up the custom. In 
the Church it survived longest among the bishops, the wig 
ultimately becoming a sort of ensign of the episcopal dignity. 
Wigs were first discarded by the bishops, by permission of the 
king, at the coronation banquet of William IV., the weather being 
hot, and Greville comments on the odd appearance of the pre- 
la! e< with (heir cropped ikiIIs. At the coronation of Queen 
Yictorill the archbishop of Canterbury, alone of the prelates, 
still woie a wig. Wigs are now worn as part of official costume 
oiUy in the United Kingdom and its dependencies, their use 
being confined, except in the case of the speaker of the house of 
commons and the clerks of parliament, to the lord chancellor, 
the judges and members of the bar (see Robes). W igs of course 

and on the stage the wig is, as in all times, an indispensable 
adjunct. Many of the modern stage wigs are made of jute, 
a fibre which lends itself to marvellously perfect imitations of 



WIGAN, a market town, and municipal, county and parlia¬ 
mentary borough of Lancashire, England, 194 m. NAV. by N. 
from London by the Loudon & Aorth-Wesiern railway, served 
also by the Lancashire & Yorkshire and the Great Central rail¬ 
ways. Pop. (i8qi) 55,013, (igor) 60,764. It lies on the small 
river Douglas, which (lows into the estuary of the Ribble. There 
is connexion by canal with Liverpool, Manchester, &c. The older 
portions of the town occupy the north bank of the river, the 
modern addil ions being chiefly on the south bank. The church 
of All Saints, iate Perpendicular, consisting of chancel with 
aisles and two chapels, was restored in 1630 and in modern 
times. There are numerous modern churches and chapels. 
The principal public buildings are the Royal Albert Edward 
Infirmary and Dispensary, the pubb'c hall, the borough courts 
and offices, the arcade, the market hail, the free public library 
and the counly courts and offices (r8S8). The educational 
in-titulions include the free grammar school (founded by James 
Leigh in 1619 and rebuilt in 1876), the Wigan and District 
Mining and Technical College (built by public subscription and 
opened in 1903) and the mechanics’ institution, also the convent 
of Notre Dame (18 54), with a college for pupil teachers and a 
high =chool ior girls, and several Roman Catholic schools. A 
public paik of 27 acres was opened in 1878. The town owes 
much of its prosperity to its coal mines, which employ a large 
proportion of the inhabitants and supply the factory furnaces. 

possesses iron forges, iron and brass foundries, oil and grease 
works, railway waggon factories, and bolt, screw and nail works. 
The parliamentary borough, returning one member since 1885, 
is coextensive with the municipal borough, and falls mainly 
within tlie Ince division of the county. The county borough was 

aldermen and 30 councillors. Area 5082 acres, including the 
former urban district of Pemberton (pop. 21,664 in rqor), which 
was included with Wigan in 1904. 
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Roman remains bave been found, and it is probable that the 
town covers the site of a Roman post or fort, Coccium. Wigan, 
otherwise Wygan and Wigham, is not mentioned in Domesday 
Book, but three of the townships, Upholiand, Dalton and Orrel 
are named. After the Conquest Wigan was part of the barony 
of Newton, and the church was endowed with a carucate of land, 
the origin of the manor. Some time before Henry III.’s reign 
the baron of Newton granted to the rector of Wigan the manorial 
privileges. In 1246 Henry III. granted a charter to tbe famous 
John Manscl, parson of the church, by which Wigan eyas con¬ 
stituted a free borough and the burgesses permitted to have a 
Gild Merchant. In 1249 John Mansel granted by charter to the 
burgesses that each should have five roods of land to his burgage 
as freehold on payment of I2d. each. Confirmations and exten¬ 
sions of Henry III.’s charter were granted by Edward II. (13x4), 
Edward III. (1349), Richard II. (1378), Ilenry IV. (1400), 
Henry V. (i 4 r3), Charles II. (1663), James II. (1685) and William 
IV. (1832 and 1836). In 1258 Henry III. granted by charter 
to John Mar.sel a weekly market on Monday and two fairs, each 
of three days, beginning on the eve of Ascension Day and on the 
eve of All Saints’ Day, October 28th. Edward II. granted a 
three days’ fair from the eve of St Wilfrid instead of the All 
Saints' fair, but in 1329 Edward III. by charter altered the 
fair again to its original date. Charles II.’s charter granted, 
and James II.’s confirmed, a three days’ fair beginning on the 
16th of July. Pottery and bell-founding were formerly import¬ 
ant trades here,and the manufacture of woollens,especially of 
blankets, was carried on in the 18th century. The cotton trade 
developed rapidly after the introduction of the cylindrical 
carding machine, which was set up here two years before Peel 
used it at Bolton. During the Civil War the town, from its 
vicinity to Lathom House and the influence of Lord Derby, 
adhered staunchly to the king. O11 the 1st of April 1643 the 
Parliamentarians under Sir John Seaton captured Wigan after 
severe lighting. In the following month Lord Derby regained 
it for the Royalists, hut Colonel AShton soon retook it and 
demolished the works. In 1651 Lord Derby landed from the 
Isle of Man and marcbed through Preston to Wigan on the way 
to join Charles II. At Wigan Lane on the 25th of August a 
fierce battle took place between the Royalist forces under Lord 
Derby and Sir Thomas Tyldesley and the Parliamentarians under 
Colonel Lilburne, in which the Royalists were defeated, Tyldesley 
was killed and Lord Derby wounded. During the rebellion of 
1745 Prince Charles Edward spent one night (December roth) 
here on his return march. In t 2<)5 Wigan returned two members 
to parliament and again in 1307; the right then remained in 
abeyance till 1547, but from that time till 1S85, except during 
the Commonwealth, the borough returned two members, and 
since 1885 one member. The church of All Saints is of Saxon 
origin, and was existing in Edward the Confessor’s time. The 
list of rectors is complete from ri9g. 

WIGEON, or Wtdgeon (Fr. Vigemt, from the Lat. Vifio), 1 
also called locally “ Whewer ” and “ Whew ” (names imitative 
of the whistling call-note of the male), the Anas panelope of 
Linnaeus and Mareca penelope of modern ornithologists, one of 
the most abundant species of ducks throughout the greater part 
of Europe and northern Asia, reaching northern Africa and India 
in winter. A good many pairs breed in the north of Scotland; 

the waters of temperate Europe are in Lapland or farther to the 
eastward. Comparatively few breed in Iceland. 

with the greate? part of his ’bill blue, his forehead cream-colour! 
his head and neck chestnut, 2 replaced by greyish-pink below and 
above by lavender grey, which last, produced by the transverse 
undulations of fine black and white lines, extends over the back and 
upper surface of the wings, except some of the coverts, which are 
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The wigeon occurs occasionally on the eastern coast of North 
America, and not uncommonly, it would seem, on the Pribyloff 
Islands in the Pacific. But the New World has two allied species 

of which was once found in a London market), inhabiting the 
northern part of that continent, and in winter reaching Central 
America and the West Indian islands as far as Trinidad, wholly 
resembles its Old-World congener in habits and much in appear¬ 
ance. But in it the chestnut of the head is replaced by a close 
speckling of black and buff, the white wing-coverts are wanting, 
and nearly all the plumage is subdued in tone. The other species, 
M. sibilatrix, inhabits the southern portion of South America and 
its islands, from Chile on the west to the Falklands on the east, 
and is easily recognized by its nearly white head, nape glossy 
with purple and green, and other differences; while the plumage 
hardly differs sexually at all. (A. N.) 

WIGGIN, KATE DOUGLAS (1857- ), American novelist, 

daughter of Robert N. Smith, a lawyer, was bom in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on the 28th of September 1857. She was educated 
at Abbott Academy', Andover, Massachusetts, and removed in 
r876 to Los Angeles, California. She taught in Santa Barbara 
College (1877-1878). established in San Francisco the first free 
kindergartens for poor children on the western coast (1878), and, 
with the help of her sister, Miss Nora Archibald Smith, and of 
Mrs Sarah B. Cooper, organized the California Kindergarten 
Training School (18S0). She married, in 1880, Samuel Bradley 
Wiggin of San Francisco, who died in 1889. In 1895 she married 
Ceorge Christopher Riggs, but continued to write under the 
name of Wiggin. Her interest in children’s education was shown 
in numerous books, some written in collaboration with her sister, 
in both prose and verse. But her literary reputation rests 
rather on her works of prose fiction, which show a real gift for 
depicting character and an original vein of humour. The best 
known ot these are. The Birds’ Christmas Carol (1888); Penelope’s 
English Experiences (1893), Marm Lisa fi8o6); Penelope’s 
Progress (1808), being Penelope’s experiences in Scotland; 
Penelope’s Irish Experiences (rqoi); The Diary of a Goose-Girl 
(1Q02); and Rebecca of Siumshrook Farm (1903). 

WIGGLESWORTH, MICHAEL (1631-1705), American clergy¬ 
man and poet, was bom in England, probably in Yorkshire, on 
the iSth of October 1631 His father, Edward (d. 1653), perse¬ 
cuted for his Puritan faith, emigrated with his family to New 
England in 1638 and settled in New Haven. Michael studied 
for a time at a school kept by Ezekiel Cheever, and in i6sr 
graduated at Harvard, where he was a tutor (and a Fellow) 
in r652-r654. Having fitted himself for the ministry, he 
preached at Charlestown in 1653-1654, and was pastor at 
Malden from 1656 until his death, though for tw'enty years or 
more bodily infirmities prevented his regular attendance upon his 
duties—Cotton Mather described him as “ a little feeble shadow 
of a man.” During this interval he studied medicine and began 
a successful practice. He was again a Fellow of Harvard in 
1697-^05. He died at Malden on the 10th of June 1705. 
Wigglesworth is hest known as the author of The Day of Doom; 
or a Poetical Description of the Great and Last Judgment (1662). 
At least two English and eight American editions have appeared, 
notable among them being that of r867 (New York), edited by 
W. H. Burr and including other poems of Wigglesworth, a 
memoir and an autobiography. For a century this realistic 
and terrible expression of the prevailing Calvinistic theology was 
isj? far the most popular work written in America. His other 
poem include God’s Controversy with New England (written in 
r662, “ in the time of the great drought,” and first printed in the 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 1781), 
and Meat out of the Eater; or Meditations concerning the Necessity, 
End and Usefulness of Afflictions unto God’s Children (1669; 

His son, Samuel (1689-1768), also a clergyman, was the 
author of several prose works and of one poem of merit, “ A 
Funeral Song ” (r7og). Another son, Edward (r6g3-r76s), 
was the first Hollis professor of Divinity at Harvard (1722-^65), 
and the author of various theological works; and a grandson, 
Edward (1732-1794), was the second Hollis professoi of Divinity 
(1765-1791), in which position he was succeeded by Michael 
Wigglesworth’s great-grandson, Rev. DavidTappan (1752-1803). 

See J. W. Dc-ane, Memoir of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth (Boston, 
1871). 

WIGHT, ISLE OF, an island off the south coast of England, 
forming part of Hampshire, separated from the mainland by 

2 4 m° from If. to W. and from N. toT°(e4re4S)’. "r’heTref 
is r47 sq. m. The south coast is for the most part cliff-bound 
and grand, and there is much quietly beautiful scenery both 
inland and along the northern shores. Although east winds are 
at times prevalent in winter and spring, and summer heats may 
be excessive, the climate, especially in certain favoured spots, 
is mild and healthy. As a result numerous watering-places have 
grown up on the coasts. 

A range of high chalk downs crosses the island from east to 
west, terminating seaward in the Culver cliffs and the cliffs near 
Freshwater respectively. It is breached eastward by the Yar 
stream flowing N.E., in the centre by the Medina, the principal 
stream in the island, flowing N., and by another Yar, flowing N., 
in the extreme west. These downs reach a height over 700 ft. 
west of the Medina, but east of it do not greatly exceed 400 ft. 
The slope northward is gradual. The north-west and north-cast 
coasts, overlooking the Solent and Spithead respectively, rise 
sharply, but hardly ever assume the cliff form; they are beauti¬ 
fully wooded, and broken by many picturesque estuaries, such 
as those of the western Yar and Newtown on the north-west, 
the Medina opening northward opposite Southampton Water, 
and Wootton Creek and the mouth of the eastern Yar on the 
north-east. The streams mentioned rise very near the south 
coast; the western Yar, indeed, so close to it that the high land 
west of the stream is nearly insulated. A second range of downs 
in the extreme south, between St Catherine’s Point and Dunnose, 
reaches the greatest elevation in the island, exceeding 800 ft. 
in St Catherine’s Ilill. Below these heights on the seaward side 
occurs the remarkable tract known as the Undercliff, a kind of 
terrace formed by the collapse of rocks overlying soft strata 
(sand and clay) which have been undermined. The upper cliffs 
shelter this terrace from the north winds; the climate is re¬ 
markably mild, and many delicate plants flourish luxuriantly. 
This part of the island especially affords a winter resort for 
sufferers from pulmonary complaints. Along the south coast 
the action of small streams on the soft rocks has hollowed out 
steep gullies or ravines, known as chines. Many of these, though 
small, are of great beauty; the most famous are Shanklin and 
Blackgang chines. The western peninsula shows perhaps the 
finest development of sea-cliffs. Off the westernmost, promontory 
rise three detached masses of chalk, about too ft. in height, 
known as the Needles, exposed to the full strength of the south¬ 
westerly gales driving up the Channel. During a storm in 1764 
a fourth spire was undermined and fell. 
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may b# obtained. South of the Chalk ridge that rock has been com¬ 
pletely removed by denudation so as to expose the underlying Upper 
Greensand, which has slipped in many places over the underlying 
Gault (locally called 11 blue slipper ”), forming picturesque landslips. 
The Lower Greensand formation may best be studied in the cliff 
section from Atherfidd Point to Rocken End. and in the chines of 
Shanklin and Blackgang. Beneath the Greensand the Weaken is 
exposed 111 the section from Brook to Atherfidd, and also, to a much 
ss nt, in S 1 ►» 'v. al 1 ta ha ields 

abundant fossil remains of extinct reptiles {Ignanodon), especially 
in the neighbourhood of Brook and Cowieaze Chines; and at Brook 


Towns. &c. —Newport at the head of the Medina esluary is the 
thief town; Cowes at the month the chief port. The principal 
resorts of visitors are Cowes (the headquarters of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron); Ryde on the north-east coast; Sandown, Shanklin 
and \entnor on the south-east; Freshwater Gate on the south¬ 
west. and Yarmouth on the Solent. Others are Totland Bay 
near the mouth of the Solent, Gurnard near Cowes, and Seaview 
and Bembridge south of Ryde. The principal lines of com¬ 
munication with the mainland are between Cowes and South¬ 
ampton, Ryde and Portsmouth, and Yarmouth and Lymington. 
Newport is the chief railway centre, lines running N. to Cowes, 
W. to Yarmouth and Freshwater, S. to Ventnor, with a branch 
to Sandown, and E. to Ryde. A direct line connects Ryde, 
Sandown, Shanklin and Ventnor, and has a branch to St Helen’s 
and Bembridge. There arc few industries in the island. The 
land is chiefly agricultural, a large proportion being devoted tpj' 
sheep-grazing. Fishing is carried on to a considerable extent on 
the south coast—lobsters, crahs and prawns being plentiful. 
Oyster cultivation has been attempted in the Medina, in Brading 
Harbour and in the Newtown river. At Cowes shipbuilding is 
carried on, and timber is grown for the British navy in a part 
of the ancient forest of Parkhurst, between the Medina and the 
Solent. The general trade of the island centres at Newport, 
but in the coast towns the chief occupation of the inhabitants 
consists in providing for visitors. The island shares in the 
defences of the Solent, Spithead and Portsmouth; there are 
batteries at Puckpool near Ryde, and on the eastern foreland, 
and along the west coast between the Needles and Yarmouth. 
Strong associations connect the Isle of Wight with the British 
royal family. Osborne House, near Cowes, was a residence and 
the scene of the death of Queen Victoria, and was presented to 
the nation by King Edward in 1902 (see Cowes). Princess 
Beatrice succeeded her husband Prince Henry of Battenbcrg as 
honorary governor of the island in i8q6. The island is divided 
into two liberties, East and West Medina, excluding the boroughs 
of Newport and Rvde; and it forms one petty and special 
sessional division of the county. The urhan districts are Cowes, 
East Cowes, St Helen’s, Sandown, Shanklin and Ventnor. Until 
1885 there was one member of parliament for the island and one 
for the borough of Newport; now, however, there is only one 
member for the whole island. Episcopally the island has for 
many centuries belonged to the see of Winchester. Pop. (1891) 
78,672; (LQOl) 82,418. 

History .—Among the most interesting relics of the Roman 
occupation of the Isle of Wight following its conquest by Ves¬ 
pasian in 4.D. 43 are the villas at Brading and Carisbrooke, the 
cemetery at Newport, and remains of foundations at Combly 
Farm, Gurnet, and between Brixton and Calboume. Of the 
settlement of the island by the Jutes no authentic details are 
preserved, but in 661 it was annexed by W'ulfhere to Wessex and 

098 it was the headquarl ers of the Danes, who levied their supplies 
from the opposite coasts of Hampshire and Sussex. 

From the 14th to the 16th century the island was continuously 
under fear of invasion by the French, who in 1377 burnt Yar¬ 
mouth and Francheville (the latter being subsequently rebuilt 


and known as Newtown), and so devastated Newport that it lay 
uninhabited for two years. In 1419, on a French force landing 
in the island and demanding tribute in the name of King Richard 
and Queen Isabella, the islanders replied that the king was dead 
and the queen sent home to her parenl s without any such 
condition of tribute, “ but if the Frenchmen’s minde were to 
fight, they willed them to come up, and no man should let them 
for the space of five hours, to refresh themselves, but when that 
time was expired they should have battayle given to them 
a proposition prudently declined by the Frenchmen, who returned 
to their ships and sailed home again. A more formidable raid 
was attempted in 1545 when a French licet of 150 large ships, 
25 galleys, and 50 smaller vessels drew up oil Brading Harbour, 
and in spite of the brave defence of the islanders wrought much 
serious destruction. Wolverton near Brading having lain a 
ruined site ever since. As a result of this, the last French inva¬ 
sion, an organized system of defence was planned for the island, 
and forts were constructed at Cowes, Sandown, Freshwater 
and Yarmouth. During the Civil War of the 17th century the 
island was almost unanimous in support of the parliament, and 
Carisbrooke Castle was the prison of Charles I. from 1647 to 1648, 
and in 1650 of his two children, the princess Elizabeth and the 
duke of Gloucester, the former dying there from the effects of 
a chill after only a few weeks of captivity. 

The lordship of the island was granted by W'illiam the Con¬ 
queror to William Fitz-Osbern, but escheated to the crown by 
the treason of Roger, son of W'illiam, and was bestowed by 
Henry f. on Baldwin de Redvers, whose descendant Isabella de 
Fortibus sold it to Edward I. in 1293 for 6000 marks. Hence¬ 
forth the island was governed by wardens appointed by the 
crown, who in the reign of Henry VII. were styled captains, a 
title revived in 1889 in the person of Prince Henry of Battenbcrg. 
The ancient place of assembly for the freemen of the island was 
at Shide Bridge near Newport, and at Newport also was held 
the Knighten Court, in which cases of small debt and trespasses 
were judged by those who held a knight’s fee or part of a knight’s 
fee of Carisbrooke Castle. The feudal tenants held their lands 
for the service of escorting their lords into and out cf the island, 
and of serving forty days at their own cost in defence of Caris¬ 
brooke Castle. In the Domesday Survey twenty-nine mills are 
mentioned, and salt-works at Boarhunt, Bowcombe, W'atching- 
well and Whitfield. The island quarries have been worked from 
remote times, that of Quarr supplying material for Winchester 
cathedral. Alum was collected at Parkhurst Forest in 1579. 
Alum and sand for glass-making were formerly obtained at Alum 
Bay. In 1293 the united boroughs of Yarmouth and Newport 
made an isolated return of two members to parliament. From 
1584 the boroughs of Lymington, Newport, Newtown .and 
Yarmouth returned two members each, until under the act of 
1832 the two last were disfranchised. By the act of 1868 
Lymington and Newport lost one member each, and by the act 
of 1883 were disfranchised. 

Antiquities .—Early antiquities include British pit villages 
near Rowborough, Celtic tumuli on several of the chalk downs, 
and the so-called Long Stone at Mottiston, a lofty sandstone 
monolith. The Roman villa near Brading contains some beauti¬ 
ful and well-preserved examples of tesselated pavements. 
Carisbrooke Castle is a beautiful ruin built upon the site of an 
ancient British stronghold. There are slight remains of Quarr 
Abbey near Ryde, founded for Benedictines (afterwards Cis¬ 
tercians) by Baldwin de Redvers in the first half of the 12th 
century. The most noteworthy ancient churches arc those of 
Bonchurch (Norman), Brading (transitional Norman and Early 
English), Shalfleet (Norman and Decorated), and Carisbrooke, 


of various styles. 

See Victoria County History, Hampshire-, Sir R. Worsley, The 
History of the Isle of 'Wight (London, 5781); Richard Warner, The 
History of the Isle of Wight (Southampton, 1795); B. B. Woodward, 
History of Hampshire, ineluding the Isle of Wight (3 vols., London, 
1861-18G9); Percy Stone, Architectural History of the Isle of Wight 
(London, 1891). 

WIGTOWN, a royal burgh and the county town of Wigtown¬ 
shire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 1329. It is situated on the western 
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;horc of Wigtown Bay—whence the name, from the Scandinaviai 
nk, “bay”—7 m. S. by E. of Newton Stewart by railway 
Lt is built on an eminence around a spacious central area laid ou 
n walks. The town hall stands at a corner of this square, ant 
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west of Newton Stewart, is a tract known as the Moors. Only 
towards the Ayrshire border do the hills reach a considerable 
altitude, Benbrake and Craigairie Fell being each 1000 ft. in 
height. The chief rivers are the Cree, forming the boundary 
with Kirkcudbrightshire and flowing past Newton Stewart 


1 the junction at New Luce of Main Water and Cross Water 0: 
uce, and emptying itself into Luce Bay. Most of the numerous 
chs are small, several being situated in private parks, as al 
le earl of Stair’s estate of Castle Kennedy. Among the largei 
kes are Loch Maberry and Loch Dornal. both partly in Ayrshire 
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Population and Administration .—In 1891 the population 
amounted to 36,062; in 1901 to 32,685 or 67 persons to the 
sq. m., the decrease for the decade being the third highest in 
Scotland. In 1901 there were 88 persons speaking Gaelic and 
English. The principal towns are Stranraer (pop. 6036), 
Newton Stewart (2598), which, however, standing on both banks 
of the Cree, extends into Kirkcudbrightshire; Wigtown (1329); 
and Whithorn (1188). Formerly Wigtown, Stranraer and 
Whithorn formed with New Galloway, in Kirkcudbrightshire, 



Dumfries and Galloway, and a sheriff-substitute sits at Wigtown 
and Stranraer. The administrative county is divided into the 
Lower district, comprising the shire east of the parishes of New 
Luce and Old Luce, and the Upper district, comprising the 
shire west of and including these parishes. The county is under 
school-board jurisdiction, and there are high schools in Newton 
Stewart and Stranraer. The board-schools in Whithorn and 
Wigtown have secondary departments, and several of the schools 
in the shire earn grants for higher education. The county 
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council expends the “ residue ” grant in providing bursaries 
tor science pupils, and in subsidizing agricultural classes at 
Kilmarnock and Edinburgh University, and the cookery classes 
and science department of the high schools. 

History and Antiquities..— Galloway, or the country west of the 
Nith, belonged to a people whom Ptolemy called Novantae and 
Agricola subdued in a.d. 79. They were Atecott Piets, and are 
Conjectured. to have replaced a small, dark-haired aboriginal 

They held this south-western corner of Scotland for centuries, 
protecting themselves from the northern and southern Piets by a 
rampart, called the Deil’s Dyke, which has been traced in a north¬ 
easterly direction from Beocli on the eastern side of Loch Ryan 
to a spot on the Nith near I he present Thornhill, a distance of 
50 m. Evidences of the Pictish occupation are prevalent in the 
form of hill forts, cairns, standing stones, hut circles and crannogs 
or lake dwellings (several of which were exposed when Dowalton 
Loch near Sorbie and Barhapple Loch near Glenluce were 
drained), besides canoes and flint, stone and bronze implements. 
The Romans possessed a small camp at Rispain near Whithorn 
and a station at Rerigonium, which has been identified with 
Innermessan on the eastern shore of Loch Ryan; but so few 
remains exist that it has been concluded they effected no per¬ 
manent settlement in West Galloway. Ninian, the first Christian 
missionary to Scotland, landed at Isle of Whithorn in 396 to 
convert the natives. His efforts were temporarily successful, 
but soon after his death (43 a) the people relapsed into paganism, 
excepting a faithful remnant who continued to carry on Christian 
work. A monastery was built at Whithorn, and, though the 
bishopric founded in the 8th century was shortly afterwards 
removed, it was established again in the 12th, when the priory 
erected by Fergus, “ king ” of Galloway, became the cathedral 

tion. In the 6th century the people accepted the suzerainty of 
the Northumbrian kings who allowed them in return autonomy 
under their own Pictish chiefs. On the decay of the Saxon 
power more than two hundred years later this overlordship was 
abandoned, and the Atecotts formed an alliance with the North¬ 
men then ravaging the Scottish coasts. Because of this relation¬ 
ship the other Piets styled the Atecotts, by way of reproach, 
Gallgaidhei, or stranger Gaels, whence is derived Galloway, the 
name of their territory. With the aid of the Norsemen and the 
men of Galloway Kenneth Macalpine defeated the northern 
Piets at Forteviot and was crowned king of Scotland at Scone 
in 844. Henceforward the genera) history of Wigtownshire is 
scarcely distinguishable from that of Kirkcudbrightshire. A few 
particular points, however, must be noted. Malcolm MacHeth, 
who had married a sister of Somerled, lord of the Isles, headed 
ahout 1150 a Celtic revolt against the intrusion of Anglo-Norman 
lords, but was routed at Causewayend near the estuary of the 
(Tee. In 1190 Roland, lord of Galloway, built for Cistercians 
from Melrose the fine abbey of Glenluce, of which the only 
remains are the foundations of the nave, the gable of the south 
transept, the cloisters, quadrangle and the vaulted chapter-house. 
In the disordered state of the realm during David II.’s reign east 
Ga'loway had been surrendered to Edward III. (1333), but 
Wigtownshire, which had been constituted a shire in the previous 
century and afterwards called the Shire to distinguish it from the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, remained Scottish territory. In 
1*2 Sir Malcolm Fleming, earl of Wigtown, was appointed 
sheriff with power to hold the county separate from the other half 
of Galloway, hut falling into straitened circumstances he sold 
his earldom and estates in 1372 to Archibald the Grim, 3rd earl 
of Douglas, thus once more placing all Galloway under one lord. 
Under Douglas’s lordship the laws of Galloway, which had 
obtained from Pictish times and included, among other features, 
trial by battle (unless an accused person chose expressly to forgo 
the native custom and ask for a jury), were modified, and in 7426 
abolished, the province then coming under the general law. Soon 
after the fall of the Douglases (1455) the Kennedy family, long 
established in the Ayrshire district of Carrick, obtained a 
preponderating influence in Wigtownshire, and in 1509 David 
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Kennedy was created earl of Cassillis. Gilbert, the 4th earl, so 
powerful that he was called the “ king of Carrick,” held the shire 
for Mary, queen of Scots, when she broke with the Lords of the 
Congregation, but could do little for her cause. He profited by 
the Reformation himself, however, to acquire by fraud and 
murder the estate of Glenluce Abbey (ahout 1570). In 1603 
James VI. instituted a bishop in the see of Galloway—which 
had not been filled for tw'enty years—and otherwise strove to 
impose episcopacy upon the people, but the inhabitants stood 
firm for the Covenant. The acts against Nonconformity were 
stringently enforced and almost every incumbent in Galloway 
was deprived of his living. Field-preaching was a capital crime 
and attendance at conventicles treason. A reign of terror 
supervened, and numbers of persons emigrated to Ulster m order 
to escape persecution. John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee, having replaced Sir Andrew Agnew, who had refused 
the Test, as sheriff (1682), goaded the people into rebellion, the 
drowning of Margaret MacLachlan and Margaret Wilson within 
flood-mark in Wigtown Bay (1685) being an instance of his 
ruthless methods. With the Revolution of 1688 Presbyterianism 
was restored, and John Gordon, recently consecrated bishop 
of Galloway, retired to France. The Jacobite risings of 1715 
and 1745 excited only languid interest, but in 1747 heritable 
jurisdictions were abolished and Sir Andrew Agnew ceased to be 
hereditary sheriff, though he was the only official able to prove 
continuous tenure of the post since it was granted to his family 
in 1451. The first sheriff appointed under the new system was 
Alexander Boswell, Lord Aurhinleck, father of James Boswell, 
the biographer of Dr Johnson. In 1760 an engagement took place 
in Luce Bay, when the young French seaman, Francois Thurot, 
with three warships, attempting a diversion in Jacobite interests, 
was defeated and killed with the loss of three hundred men and 


Among ancient castles in Wigtownshire may be mentioned the 
cliff towers, possibly of Norse origin, of Carghidown and Castle 
Feather near Burrow Head; the ruins of Btfldoon, south of 
Wigtown, associated with events which suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott the romance of The Bride of Lommermoor; Corsewall near 
the northern extremity of the Rinns; the Norse stronghold of 
Cruggleton, south of Garliestown, which belonged in the 13th 
century to de Quincy, carl of Winchester, who had married a 
daughter of Alan, “ king ” of Galloway, and to Alexander Comyn, 
2nd earl of Buchan (d. 1289), his son-in-law; Dunskey, south of 
Portpatrick, built in the 16th century, occupying the site of an 
older fortress; the fragments of Long Castle at Dowalton Loch, 
the ancient seat of the MacDonells; Myrton, the seat of the 
MacCullochs, in Mochrum parish; and the ruined tower of 
Sorbie, the ancient keep of the Ilannays. 

See Sir Herbert Maxwell, History of Dumfries and Calloway 
(Edinburgh, 1896); Sir Andrew Agnew, The Agnews of Lochnaw 
(Edinburgh, 1893); The Galloway Herd-Book (Dumfries, 1880); 
Proceedings of the Soc. of Ant. of Scotland, passim-, Gordon Fraser, 
Wigtown and Whithorn (Wigtown, 1877). 

WIGWAM, a term loosely adopted as_ a general name for the 
houses of North American Indians. It is, however, strictly 
applied to a particular dome-shaped or conical hut made of poles 
lashed together at the tops and covered with bark. The skin 
tents of many of the Plains Indians are called tipis. The word 
“ wigwam ” represents the Europeanized or Anglicized form of 
the Algonkian wekou-om-ut , i.e. “ in his (their) house.” 

WIHTRED, king of Kent (d. 723), son of Ecgberht, nephew of 
Hlothhere and brother of Eadric, came to the Kentish throne in 
690 after the period of anarchy which followed the death of the 
latter king. Bede states that Wihtred and Swefheard were 
both kings in Kent in 692. and this statement would appear to 
imply a period of East Saxon influence (see Klnt), while there 
is also evidence of an attack by Wessex. Wihtred, however, 
seems to have become sole king in 694. At his death, which did 
not take place until 723, he left the kingdom to his sons Aethel- 
berht, Eadberht and Alric. After the annal 694 in the Chronicle 
there is inserted a grant of privileges to the church, which pur¬ 
ports to have been issued by Wihtred at a place called Baccan- 
celde. This grant, however, cannot he accepled as genuine and 
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is chosen Bampton lecturer, and shortly afterwards 


born on the 19th of December 1802. He was educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, taking a double first in 1823. In 1826 lie was 
chosen fellow of Oriel and was ordained, among his friends and 
colleagues being Newman, Pusey and Keble. For a few years 
' he was one of the tutors at Oriel, but the provost, Edward 
Hawkins, disliked his religious views, and in 1831 he resigned 
and left Oxford. In 1832 he obtained the living of East Farleigh, 
Kent, which in 1840 he exchanged for that of Burton Agnes, 
near Hull. In 1841 he was appointed archdeacon of the East 


made chaplain to Prince Albert, an ap; 
the impression produced by a speech at a 
some months previously. In October 
by the archbishop of York to be sub-aim 
1844 appeared his History of the Americ 
of the following year he accepted the de 
and in October the bishopric of Oxford 
I The bishop in 1847 became involved 


in appointment he owed to 
h at an anti slavery meeting 
ober 1843 he was appointed 
ib-almoncr to the queen. In 
I merhan Church. In March 
the deanery of Westminster, 


The bishop in 1847 became involved in the Hampden con¬ 
troversy, and signed the remonstrance of the thirteen bishops 
to Lord John Russell against Hampden's appointment to the 
bishopric of Hereford. He also endeavoured to obtain satis¬ 
factory assurances from Hampden; but, though unsuccessful 

of a papal bull in 1850 establishing a Roman hierarchy in England 
brought the High Church party, of whom Wilberforce was the 
most prominent member, into temporary disrepute. The seces- 
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WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM (1759-1833), English philan¬ 
thropist whose name is chiefly associated with the abolition of 
the slave trade, was descended from a Yorkshire family which 
possessed the manor of Wilberfoss in the East Riding from the 
time of Henry II. till the middle of the 18th century. He was 
the only son of Robert Wilberforce, member of a commercial 
house at Hull, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Bird of 
Barton, Oxon, and was born at Hull on the 24th of August 1759. 
It was from his mother that he inherited both his feeble frame 
and his many rith mental endowments. He was not a diligent 
scholar, but at the grammar school of Hull his skill in elocution 
attracted the attention of the master. Before he had completed 
his tenth year he lost his father and was transferred to the care 
of a paternal uncle at Wimbledon; but in his twelfth year he 


of the master of the endowed school of Pocklinglon. Here his 
love of social pleasures made him neglectful of his studies, but 
he entered St John’s College, Camhridge, in October 1766. Left 
by the death of his grandfather and unde the possessor of an 
independent fortune under his mother’s sole guardianship, he 
was somewhat idle at the university, though he acquitted himself 
in the examinations with credit; but in his serious years he 
“ could not look back without unfeigned remorse ” on the 
opportunities he had then neglected. In 1780 he was elected to 
the House of Commons for his native town, his success being 
due to his personal popularity and his lavish expenditure. He 
soon found his way into the fast political society of London, and 

Cambridge with Pitt, which ripened into a friendship of the 
closest kind. In the autumn of 1783 he set out with Pitt on a 
tour in France; and after his return his eloquence proved of 
great assistance to Pitt in his struggle against the majority of 
the House of Commons. In 1784 Wilberforce was elected for 
both Hull and Yorkshire, and took his seat for the latter con- 


friend Dr Isaac Milner (1750-1820), who had been a master at 
Hull grammar school when Wilberforce was there as a boy, and 
had since made a reputation as a mathematician, and afterwards 
became president of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and dean of 
Carlisle, led to his conversion to Evangelical Christianity and 
the adoption of more serious views of life. The change had a 
marked effect on his public conduct. In the beginning of 1787 
he busied himself with the establishment of a society for the 

acquaintance of Thotnas Clarkson, and began the agil ation against 
the slave trade. Pitt entered heartily into their plans, and 

project as a subject suited to his character and talents. While 
Clarkson conducted the agitation throughout the country, 
Wilberforce took every opportunity in the House of Commons 
of exposing the evils and horrors of the trade. In 1788, however, 
a serious illness compelled him to retire for some months from 
public life, and the introduction of the subject in parliament 
therefore devolved on Pitt, whose representations were so far 

slaves carried in ships should be in proportion to the tonnage. 
On the 12t'n of May of the following year Wilberforce, in co-opera¬ 
tion with Pitt, brought the subject of abolition again before the 
House of Commons; but the friends of the planters succeeded 
in getting the matter deferred. On the 27th of January following 
Wilberforce carried a motion for referring to a special committee 
the further examination of witnesses, but after full inquiry the 
motion for abolition in April 1791 was lost by 163 votes to 88. 
In the following April lie carried a motion for gradual abolition 


by 238 to 85 votes; but in the House of Lords the discussion 
was finally postponed till the following session. Notwith¬ 
standing his unremitting labours in educating public opinion 

1807, the year following Pitt’s death, that the first great step 
towards the abolition of slavery was accomplished. When the 
anti-slavery society was formed in 1823, Wilberforce and Clarkson 
became vice-presidents; but before their aim was accomplished 
Wilberforce had retired from public life, and the Emancipation 
Bill was not passed till August 1833, a month after his death. 

In 1797 Wilberforce published A Pratical View of the Prevail¬ 
ing Religious System of Professed Christians in Ike Higher and 
Middle Classes of this Country Contrasted with Real Christianity , 
which within half a year went through five editions and was 
afterwards translated into French, Italian, Dutch and German. 
In the same year (May 1797) he married Barbara Ann Spooner 
and took a house at Clapham, where he became one of the 
leaders of what was known as the “ Clapham Sect ” of Evangeli¬ 
cals, including Henry Thornton, Charles Grant, E. J. Eliot, 
Zacchary Macaulay and James Stephen. It was in connexion 
with this group that he then occupied himself with a plan for a 
religious periodical which should admit “ a moderate degree 
of political and common intelligence,” the result being the 
appearance in January 1801 of the Christian Observer. He 
also interesled himself in a variety of schemes for the advance¬ 
ment of the social and religious welfare of the community, 
including the establishment of the Association for the Better 
Observance of Sunday, the foundation, with Hannah More (q.v.), 
of schools at Cheddar, Somersetshire, a project for opening a 
school in every parish for the religious instruction of children, 
a plan for the education of the children of the lower classes, 
a bill for securing better salaries to curates, and a method for 
disseminating, by government help, Christianity in India. In 
parliament he was a supporter of parliamentary reform and of 
Roman Catholic emancipation. In 1812, on account of failing 
health, he exchanged the representation of Yorkshire for that 
of a constituency which would make less demands on his time, 
and was returned for Bramber, Sussex. In 1825 he retired from 
the House of Commons, and the following year settled at High- 
wood Hill, near Mill Hill, “just beyond the disk of the metropolis.” 
He died at London on the 29th of July 1833, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey close to Pitt, Fox and Canning. In 
Westminster Ahbey a statue was erected to his memory, and in 
Yorkshire a county asylum for the blind was founded in his 
honour. A column was also erected to him by his townsmen of 
Hull. Wilberforce left four sons, two of whom, Samuel and 
Robert Isaac, are noticed separately. The youngest, Henry 
William Wilberforce (1807-1873), was educated at Oriel College, 
Oxford, and was president of the Oxford Union. He took 
orders in the English Church, but in 1850 became a Roman 
Catholic. He was an active journalist and edited the Catholic 
Standard. 


lc chief authorities of the career of William Wilherforce are his 

„ (5 vols., 1838) by his sons, Robert Isaac and Samuel, and his 
Correspondence (1840) also published by his sons A smaller edition 
of the Life was published by Samuel Wilberforce in 1868. See also 
The private papers of William Wilberforce, edited by A. M. Wilberforce 
(1897); Sir James Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography (1849); 

C. Colquhoun 1 rc I ‘ i 1 1 l 1 1 ( I h 

Stoughton, William Wilberforce (1880); J. J. Gurney, Familiar 
Sketch of Wilberforce (1838); and J. S. Hartford, Recollections of 
W. Wilberforce (1864). 

WILBRANDT, ADOLF (1837- ), German novelist and 

dramatist, was born at Rostock on the 24th of August 1837, 
the son of a professor at that university. Having received his 
early education at the gymnasium of his native town, he entered 
the university and engaged in the study of law. This, however, 
he soon abandoned in favour of philology and history, and 
continued these studies in Berlin and Munich. After taking 
the degree of doctor of philosophy, he joined the staff of the 
Sltddeittsche Zeitung in Munich. He travelled abroad for a time 
in 1871 settled in Vienna, where, two years later, he married 
.ctress, Auguste Baudius. In 1881 Wilbrandt was appointed 
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director of the Hof burg theatre in succession to Franz Dingel- 
stedt, an office he held until 1887. In this year he returned to 
his native town of Rostock, and remained actively engaged in 
literary production. Wilbrandt is distinguished both as a 
dramatist and novelist. Ilis merits were acknowledged by the 
award of the Grillparzer prize on two occasions—in 1875 for 
the tragedy Gracchus dcr Volkstribun, and in 1890 for his dramatic 
poem Der Meisler von Palmyra, while in 1878 he received the 
Schiller prize for his dramatic productions. 

Among his plays may be mentioned the tragedies, Arria und 
uZtrnchbar^li^iot^Dle'Maler *1872)* /J 

Der Kampf urns Vast in (1874); and the drama Die Tochter des 
Herrn Fabrictus (1883). Among his novels the following deserve 
notice:— Meister Amor (1880); Hermann Ifinger (1892); Der 
Darnenweg (1894); Die Osterinsel (1895); Die Rothenburger (1895); 
and Hildegard Uahlmann (1897). He also publ.shed translations of 
Sophocles and Euripides (1866), Geduhlc (1874, 1889 and 1907), and 

a fa" Klemperer, 7,Zif&n Eine Studie iiber seine Werke 
(1907), and A. Stern, Stidien zur Literatur der Gegcnwarl (3rd ed., 
I9°5)- 

WILBYE, JOHN, English 16th-century madrigal composer, 
was born probably at Bury St Edmunds, but the details of his 
life are obscure. A set of madrigals by him appeared in 1598 
and a second in 1608, the two sets containing sixty-four pieces; 
and from a few contributions known to have been made by him 
to other contemporary sets, we can infer that he was alive in 
1614. He is the most famous of all the English madrigalists; 
his pieces have long been favourites and are included in modern 


WILD, JONATHAN (<:. 1682-1725), English criminal, was born 
about 1682 at Wolverhampton, where his father was a wig-maker. 
After being apprenticed to a local buckle-maker, he went to 
London to learn his trade, and, getting into debt, was imprisoned 
for several years. The acquaintance of many criminals which 
he made in prison he turned to account after his release by 
setting up as a receiver of stolen goods. Wild shrewdly realized 
that it was safer, and in most cases more profitable, to dispose 
of such property by returning it to its legitimate owners than 
to sell it, with the attendant risks, in the open market, and he 
thus built up an immense business, posing as a recoverer of 
stolen goods, the thieves receiving a commission on the price 
paid for recovery. A special act of parliament was passed by 
which receivers of stolen property were made accessories to the 
theft, but Wild’s professed “ lost property office ” had little 
difficulty in evading the new law, and became so prosperous | 
that two branch offices were opened. From profiting by robberies 
in which he had no share, Wild naturally came to arrange 
rohberies himself, and he devised and controlled a huge organiza¬ 
tion, which plundered London and its approaches wholesale. 
Such thieves as refused to work -with him received short shrift. 
The notorious Jack Sheppard, wearied of Wild’s exactions, at 
last refused to deal with him, whereupon Wild secured his arrest, 
and himself arrested Sheppard’s confederate, “ Blueskin.” 
In return for Wild’s services in tracking down such thieves as 
he did not himself control, the authorities for some time toler¬ 
ated the offences of his numerous agents, each a specialist in a 
particular kind of robbery, and so themselves strengthened his 
position. If an arrest were made, Wild had a plentiful supply 
of false evidence at hand to establish his agents’ alibi, and he 
did not hesitate to obtain the conviction, by similar means, of 
such thieves as refused to recognize his authority. Such stolen 
property as could not be returned to the owners with profit 
was taken abroad in a sloop purchased for this work. At last 
either the authorities became more strict or Wild less cautious. 
He was arrested, tried at the Old Bailey, and after being acquitted 
on a charge of stealing lace, found guilty of taking a reward for 
restoring it to the owner without informing the police. He was 
hanged at Tyburn on the 24th of May 1725. 

WILDBAD, a watering-place of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Wurttemberg, picturesquely situated 1475 ft. above the sea, 
in the romantic pine-clad gorge of the Enz in the Black Forest, 
28 m. W. of Stuttgart and 14 E. of Baden-Baden by rail. Pop. 


(1905) 3734- It contains an Evangelical, a Roman Catholic 
and an English church, and has some small manufactures 
(cigars, paper and toys). Its thermal alkaline springs have a 
temperature of qo'-ioo° Eahr. and are used for bathing in cases 
of paralysis, rheumatism, gout, neuralgia and similar ailments. 
The fact that the springs rise within the baths, and are thus 
used at the fountain-head, is considered to contribute materially 
to their curative value. The water is used internally for affections 
of the stomach and digestive organs, and of the kidneys, bladder, 
&c. Wildbad possesses all the usual arrangements for the 
comfort and amusement of the visitors (over 15,000 annually), 
including large and well-appointed hotels, a Kurhaus, a Trink- 
Ilalle and promenades. The neighbourhood is picturesque, 
the most attractive spot being the Wildsee, of which legends 
are told. 


See W. T. v. Renz, Die Kur m Wildbad (with Guide, Wildbad, 
1888), and Weizsacker, Wildbad (2nd ed., 1905). 

WILDE, OSCAR O’FLAHERTIE WILLS (1856-1900), English 
author, son of Sir William Wilde, a famous Irish surgeon, was 
born in Dublin on the 1.5th of October 1856; his mother, Jane 
Francisca Elgee, was well known in Dublin as a graceful writer 
of verse and prose, under the pen-name of “ Speranza.” Having 
islinguished himself in classics at Trinity College, Dublin, 
'scar Wilde went to Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1874, and won 
the Newdigate prize in 1878 with his poem “ Ravenna,” besides 
_ 1 first-class in classical Moderations and in Literae 
Humaniores. But his career at Oxford, brilliant intellectually 
e showed himself to be, was chiefly signalized by the part 
he played in what came to be known as the aesthetic movement, 
adopted what to undergraduates appeared the effeminate 
: of casting scorn on manly sports, wearing his hair long, 
irating his rooms with peacock's feathers, lilies, sunflowers, 
blue china and other objets d’art, which he declared his desire 
up to,” affecting a lackadaisical manner, and professing 
motions on the subject of “ art for art’s sake ’’—then 
lgled doctrine which J. M. Whistler was bringing into 
Wilde made himself the apostle of this new cult. 
At Oxford his behaviour procured him a ducking in the Cherwell, 
a wrecking of his rooms, but the cult spread among certain 
ons of society to such an extent that languishing attitudes, 

recognized pose. Its affectations were burlesqued in Gilbert 
'. Sullivan’s travesty Patience (1881), which practically 
ed by ridicule the absurdities to which it had grown. At 
the same time it cannot be denied that the “ aesthetic ” move¬ 
ment, in the aspect fundamentally represented by the school of 
William Morris and Rossetti, had a permanent influence on 
English decorative art. As the leading aesthete,” Oscar 
.e became one of the most prominent personalities of the 
day; apart from the ridicule he encountered, his affected 
paradoxes and his witty sayings were quoted on all sides, and 
""2 lie went on a lecturing tour in the United States. In 
e married Constance Lloyd. He had already published 
c a selection of his poems, which, however, only attracted 
lion in a limited circle. In 188b appeared The Happy 
and Other Tales, illustrated by Walter Crane and Jacomh 
Hood. This charming volume of fairy talcs was followed up 
second collection, The House of Pomegranates (1892), 
ged by the author to be “ intended neither for the 


British child nor !he British public.” In much of his writings, 
and in his general attitude, there was to most people an undertone 
of rather nasty suggestion which created prejudice against him, 
and his novel, The Picture of Dorian Gray (1891), with all its 
sparkle and cleverness, impressed them more from this point 
of view than from its purely literary brilliance. Wilde contri¬ 
buted some characteristic articles to the reviews, all coloured 
by his peculiar attitude towards art and life, and in 1891 re¬ 
published three of them as a book called Intentions. His first 
real success with the larger public was as a dramatist with 
Lady Windermere’s Fan at the St James’s Theatre in 1892, 
followed by A Woman of No Importance (1893), An Ideal Husband 
(1895I and The Importance of Being Earnest (1895). The 
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dramatic and literary ability shown in these plays, all of which 
were published later in book form, was as undoubted as their 
diction and ideas were characteristically paradoxical. In 1803 
the licenser of plays refused a licence to Wilde’s Salome, but it 
Was produced in French in Paris by Sarah Bernhardt in 1894. 
His success as a dramatist had by this time gone some way to 
disabuse hostile critics of the suspicions as regards his personal 
character which had been excited by the apparent looseness of 
morals which since his Oxford days it had always pleased him 
to affect; but to the consternation of his friends, who had 
ceased to credit the existence of any real moral obliquity, in 
1895 came fatal revelations as the result of his bringing a libel 
action against the marquis of Ou.eensherry; a»d at the Old 
Bailey, in May. Wilde was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour for offences under the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act- It was a melancholy end to what might have been 
a singularly brilliant career. Even after leaving prison lie was 
necessarily an outcast from decent circles, and he lived mainly 
on the Comment, under the name of “Sebastian Melmoth.” 
He died in Paris on the 30th of November 1900. In 1898 he 
published his powerful Ballad of Reading Gaol. His Collected 
Poems, containing some beautiful verse, had been issued in 
1 So2. While in prison he wrote an apology for his life which 
was placed in the hands of his executor and published in 1905. 
The manuscripts of A Florentine Tragedy and an essay on 
Shakespeare’s sonnets were stolen from his house in 1895. In 
1004 a rive-act tragedy, The Duchess of Padua, written by Wilde 
about 1883 for Mary Anderson, but not acted by her, was pub¬ 
lished in a German translation {Die Herzogin von Padua, trans¬ 
lated by Max Meyerfeld) in Berlin. It is still impossible to 
take a purely objective view' of Oscar Wilde’s work. The Old 
Bailey revelations removed all doubt as to the essential un- 
healthiness of his personal influence; but his literary genius was 
none the less remarkable, and his plays were perhaps the most 
original contributions to English dramatic writing during the 
period. (H. Ch.) 

WILDENBRUCH, ERNST VON (1845-1909), German poet and 
dramatist, was born on the 3rd of February 1845 at Beyrout 
in Syria, the son of the Prussian consul-general. Having passed 
his early years at Athens and Constantinople, where his father 
was attached to the Prussian legation, he came in 1857 to 
Germany, received his early schooling at the Padagogium at 
Halle and the Franxosische Gymnasium in Berlin, and, after 
passing through the Cadet school, became, in 1863, an officer 
in the Prussian army. He abandoned the military career two 
years later, but was recalled to the colours in 1866 for the war 
with Austria. lie next studied law at the university of Berlin, 
and again served in the army during the Franco-Prussian War, 
1870-71- In 1876 Wildenbruch was attached to the foreign 
office, which he finally quitted in 1900 with the title of counsellor 
of legation. He achieved hk first literary successes with the 
epics Vionvi/Ie (1874) and Sedan (1875). After publishing 
a volume of poems, Lieder und Balladen (Berl., 1877; 7th ed., 
1900), he produced, in 1882, the tragedy, Die Karoliitger. Among 
his chief dramas may be mentioned the tragedy Harold (1S82); 
D>e Quitzows (1888); Der Gew’ralfrtdobcrst (1889); Die Hauben- 
lerche (1891); Heinrich und Heinrichs Gcschlecht (1895); Die 
Tochter des Erasmus (1900); and Konig Laurin{ t 902). Wilden¬ 
bruch was twice (in 1S84 and 1896) awarded the Schiller prize, 
and was, in 1892, created a doctor of philosophy honoris causa 
by the university of Jena. He also wrote several volumes of 
short stories (Novellen , 1883; Neue Novellen , 1885; Tiefe 
1897, &c.). He died on the 15th of January 1909. 

Cf. B. Litzmann, Das deutsche Drama in den Bewegungen der 
Gegenwart (1894; 4th ed., 1&97); H. Bulthaupt, Dramalurgte dcs 
Schauspiels , vol. iv. (1901). 

WILDERNESS, a large forest in Spottsylvania county, 
Virginia* U.S.A., on the S. bank of the Rapidan, extending 
from Mine Run on the E. to ChancellorSville on the W. It is 
famous in military history for the battles of Chancellorsville 
(1863) and Wilderness (1864) during the American Civil War. 

Chancellorsville .—In May 1863 a three days’ battle was fought 
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at Chancellorsville between the Army of the Potomac, under 
General J. Hooker, and General Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia, 
which had stemmed the tide of invasion in the East by taking 
up a defensive position along the right or south bank of the 
Rappahannock. General Burnside had suffered a severe repulse 
in front of the Confederate position at Fredericksburg in 
December 1862, and his successor resolved to adopt the alterna¬ 
tive plan of turning Lee's flank and so gaining the road to 
Richmond. General Lee had meanwhile weakened his forces 
by detaching Longstreet's two divisions and the cavalry brigades 
of Hampton, Robertson and Jones. Hooker had now- at his 

artillery, organized in > seven forps (I. Reynolds, II. Couch, 
III. Sickles, V. Meade, VI. Sedgwick, XI. Howard, XII. Slocum). 
General Lee counted only 45,000 men of ail arms effective. 
Hooker detached to, 000 cavalry under Stoneman and Sedg¬ 
wick’s corps (30,000) to demonstrate on his flanks along the 
Rapidan and at Fredericksburg, while with the remainder he 
moved up the Rappahannock and crossed that river and after¬ 
wards the Rapidan and on the 30th of April fixed his head¬ 
quarters at Chancellorsville, a larmhouse in the Wilderness, 
laic’s cavalry under Stuart had duly reported the Federal 
movements and Lee called up “ Stonewall ” Jackson’s four 
divisions from below the Massaponax as soon as Sedgwick’s 
corps crossed the river at Fredericksburg. At Chancellorsville 
Anderson’s division was in position, and McLaws was sent to 
support him, while Jackson took three divisions to the same 
point, leaving Early’s division to observe Sedgwick. Hooker 
had cleared and entrenched a position in the forest, inviting 
attack from the E. or S. General Lee, however, discovered a 
loute by which the Federals might be attacked from the N. 

movement and tail upon them. As soon as a brigade of cavalry 
was placed at his disposal Jackson marched westward with his 
corps of 22,000 men and by a detour of 15 m. gained the Federal 
right flank, while Anderson and McLaws with 20 guns and 12,000 
men demonstrated in front of Hooker’s army and so kept 
00,000 men idle behind their earthworks. One of Stuart’s 
cavalry brigades neutralized Stoneman’s 10,000 horsemen. 
Sedgwick was being contained by Early. Jackson’s attack 
surprised the Federals, who fled in panic at nightfall, but Jackson 
was mortally wounded. Next day the attack was resumed 
under the direction of Stuart, who was reinforced by Anderson, 
while McLaws now threatened the left flank of the Federals 
and Fitz Lee’s cavalry brigade operated against their line of 
retieat. Hooker finally gained the shelter of an inner line of 
works covering the ford by which he must retreat. Meanwhile, 
Early had checked Sedgwick, but when at last the Federal corps 
was about to overwhelm the Confederate division Lee came to 
succour it. Then Sedgwick was assailed by Early, McLaws and 
Anderson, and driven over the Rappahannock to join the re¬ 
mainder of Hooker’s beaten army, which had recrossed the 
Rapidan on the 5th of May and marched back to Falmouth. 
Blusterer's Record states that the federal loss was 16,000 and 
that of the Confederates 12,000 men. 


See A. C. Hamlin, Chancellorsville-, G. F. R. Henderson, Stonewall 
Jackson-, A. Doubleday, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, Battles and 
Leaders of the CM IFerand Official Records of the War of Secession. 

(G. W. R.) 


Grant’s Campaign of the Wilderness and Cold Harbor .—On 
the evening of the 3rd of May 1864, after dark, the Army of the 
Potomac, commanded by Major-General G. G. Meade and 
consisting of the II., V. and VI., and Cavalry corps, left its 
1 winter quarters about Culpeper to manoeuvre across the Rapidan 
with a view to fighting a battle at or near New- Hope Church 
and Craig’s Church. The army, and the IX. corps (Burnside), 
which was an independent command, were directed by 
Lieutenant-General Grant, the newly appointed commander of 
the armies of the United States, who accompanied Meade’s head¬ 
quarters. The opposing Army of Northern Virginia under General 
R. E. Lee lay in quarters around Orange Court House (A. P. 
Hill’s corps), Verdiersville (Ewell’s corps) and Gordonsville 
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of Anderson’s (Longstreet’s) corps. That officer had been 
ordered to draw out of his (Wilderness) works, and to bivouac, 
preparatory to marching at 3 A.M. to the Court House, but, 
finding no good resting-place, he had moved on at once. His 
route took him to the Catharpin Eoad (Hampton’s cavalry 
protecting him towards Todd’s Tavern), and thence over Corbin’s 
Bridge to Block House Bridge. At or near Block House Bridge 
the corps halted to rest, but Stuart (who was with Fitz Lee) 
called upon Anderson for assistance and the march was resumed 
at full speed. Sheridan’s new orders to Gregg and Merritt did 
not arrive until Meade had given these officers other instruc¬ 
tions, but Wilson’s cavalry division, which was out of the line 
of march of the infantry, acted in accordance with Sheridan’s 
plan of occupying the bridges in front of the army’s intended 
position at Spottsylvania Court House, and seized that place, 
inflicting a smart blow upon a brigade of Stuart’s force that 


Warren, facing E., and opposed by part of Anderson’s corps, 
was seeking to fight his way to Spottsylvania Court House by 
the Brock Road. Wilson, facing S., was holding the Court 
House and driving Fitz Lee’s cavalry partly westward on to the 
backs of the infantry opposing Warren, partly towards Block 

approaching. All the troops were weary and hungry, and 
Sheridan ordered Wilson to evacuate the Court House and to 
fall back over the Ny. Warren fruitlessly attacked the Con¬ 
federate infantry at Spindler’s, General Robinson being severely 
wounded, and his division disorganized. The other divisions 
came up by degrees, and another attack was made about n. 
It was pressed close up to, and in some places over, the Con¬ 
federate log-works, but it ended in failure like the first. A third 
attempt in the evening dwindled down to a reconnaissance in 
force. Anderson was no longer isolated. Early’s division ob¬ 
served Hancock’s corps at Todd’s Tavern, but the rest of Ewell’s 
and all Hill’s corps went to Spot tsyivania and pi olonged Ander¬ 
son’s line northward towards the Ny. Thus the re-grouping of 

strategic pursuit imagined by Grant when he found Anderson 
at Spottsylvania, were given up, and on the 9th both armies 
rested. On this day General Sedgwick was killed by a long- 
range shot from a Confederate rifle. His place was taken by 
General H. G. Wright. On this day also a violent quarrel 
between Meade and Sheridan led to the departure of the cavalry 
corps on an independent mission. This was the so-called 
Richmond raid, in which Sheridan defeated Stuart at Yellow 
Tavern (where Stuart was killed) and captured the outworks 
of Richmond, but, having started with empty forage wagons, 1 
had then to make his way dowm the Chickahominy to the nearest 
supply depots cf the Army of the James, leaving the Confederate 
cavalry free to rally and to rejoin Lee. 

Finding the enemy thus gathered in his front, Grant decided 
to fight again on the 10th. While Hancock opposed F,arly. and 
Warren and Wright Hill and Anderson, Burnside was ordered 
by Grant to work his way to the Fredericksburg-Spottsylvania 
road, thence to atlack the enemy’s right rear. The first stage 
of this movement of the IX. corps was to be made on the 9th, 

not to go beyond a plate called " Gate ’’ on the maps used by the 
Union staff. This, it turned out, was not the farm of a person 
railed Gate, as headquarters supposed, but a mere gate into a 
field. Consequently it was missed, and the IX. corps went on 
to Gale’s or Gayle's house, where the enemy’s skirmishers were 
driven in. 2 The news of an enemy opposing Burnside at “ Gate,” 
which Grant still supposed to be the position of the IX. corps, 
at once radically altered the pian of battle. Lee was presumed 



to be moving north towards Fredericksburg, and Giant saw an 
opportunity of a great and decisive success. Tfie IX. corps was 
ordered to hold its position at all costs, and the others wStc to 
follow up the enemy as he concentrated upon Burnside. Hancock 
was called in from Todd’s Tavern, sent down to force the fords 
of the Po at and helotv Tinder’s Mill, and directed upon Block 
House Bridge by an officer of Grant’s own staff, while Warren 
and Wright were held ready. But once more a handful of 
cavalry in the woods delayed the effective deployment of the 
moving wing, and by the time that the II. corps was collected 
opposite Block House Bridge it was already night. Still there was, 

was ordered to resume his advanced early dawn on the 10th. 

Mcarle, however, had little or no cognizance of Grant’s orders 
to the independent IX. corps, and his orders, conflicting with 
those emanating from the Lieutenant-General’s staff, puzzled 
Hancock and crippled his advance. At 10 the whole scheme 
was given up, and the now widely deployed Union army closed 
on its centre as best it could for a direct attack on the Spott¬ 
sylvania position. At 4, before the new concern ration was 
complete, and while Hancock was still engaged in the difficult 

Warren attacked unsupported and was repulsed. In the woods 
on the left Wright was more successful, and at 6 p. it. a rush of 
twelve selected regiments under Colonel Emory Upton carried 
the right of Lee’s log-works. But for want of support this 
attack too was fruitless, though Upton held the captured works 
for an hour and brought off 1000 prisoners. Burnside, receiving 
Grant’s new orders to attack from Gayle’s towards Spottsylvania, 
sent for further orders as to the method of attack, and his acU ance 
was thus made too late in the day to be of use. Lee had again 
averted disaster, this time by his magnificent handling of his only 
reserve, Hill’s (now Early’s) corps, which he used first against 
Hancock and then against Burnside with the greatest effect. 

This was the fourth battle since the evening of the 4th of 
May. On the morning of the nthGrantsent his famous message 
to Washington, “ I purpose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.” The 12th -was to be the fifth and, Grant hoped, 
the decisive battle. A maze of useful and useless entrench¬ 
ments had been constructed on both sides, especially on the 

experience of the 10th that his corps commanders were manning 
these enlrenchinents so strongly that they had only feeble forces 
disposable for the attack, ordered all superfluous defences to 
be given up. Three corps were formed in a connected line (from 
right toHlUv V., VI.. IX.) during the nth, and that night the 
II. corps moved silently to a position between Wright and 
Burnside and formed up in the open field at Biown’s in an 
attacking mass of Napoleonic density—three lines of divisions, 
in line and in battalion and brigade columns. Burnside was to 
attack from Gayle's (Bcveily s on the map) towards McCool’s. 
Warren and Wright were to have at least one division each dear 

Up to the nth Lee’s line had extended from the woods in 
front of Block House Bridge, through Ferry’s and Spindler’s 
fields to McCool’s house, and its right was refused and formed 
a loop round McCool’s. All these works faced N.W. In addi¬ 
tion, Burnside’s advance had caused Early’s corps to entrench 
Spottsylvania and the church to the south of it, faring E. 
Between these two sections were woods. The connexion made 
between them gave the loop around McCool's the appearance 
from which it derives its historic name of The Salient. Upon 
the northern face of this Salient Hancock’s attack was delivered. 

On the nth the abandonment of Burnside’s threatening 
advance on his rear and other indices had disquieted Lee as to 
his left or Block House flank, and he had drawn off practically 
all Ewell’s artillery from the McCool works to aid in that quarter. 
The infantry that manned the Salient was whfet remained oi 
Stonewall Jackson’s “foot cavalry,” veterans of Antietam 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. But at 4.35, in the mist 
Hancock’s mass swept over tlicir works at the first rush anc 
swarmed in the interior of the Salient, gathering thousands 0 
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Scarborough. In the following year he was arrested for con¬ 
spiring against Cromwell, and after his release four months 
later he resumed the career of plotting, intriguing alike with 
royalists and republicans for the overthrow of the existing 
regime. In 1659 he helped to seize Windsor castle for the Long 
Parliament, and then in November 1661 he was again a prisoner 
on some suspicion of participating in republican plots. For 
six years he was a captive, only regaining his freedom after 
the fall of Clarendon in October 1667. 

In or before 1681 Wildman became prominent among those 
who were discontented with the rule of Charles II., being 
especially intimate with Algernon Sydney. He was undoubtedly 
concerned in the Rye House Plot, and under James II. he 
was active in the interests of the duke of Monmouth, but 
owing to some disagreements, or perhaps to his cowardice, he 


1, beforehand, the resolution was made. The 
e deliberately accepted, and the battle—if it 
attle—was fought as ordered. The assault 
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member of the convention parliament. 

Wildman was postmaster - general from April 1689 t 
February 1691, when some ugly rumours about his cot 
duct brought about his dismissal. Nevertheless, he we 
knighted by William III. in 1692, and he died on the 2n 
of June 1693. Sir John, who was the author of many politic; 
pamphlets, left an only son, John, vtho died childless i 


WILES, IRVING RAMSAY (1861- ), American artist, was 

orn at Utica, New York, on the 8th of April 1861. lie studied 
nder his father, the landscape painter, Lemuel Maynard Wiles 
1826-1905), in the Art Students’ League. New York, and under 


success to portraiture. He became a tull member of the Natio 
Academy of Design (1897) and a member of the American We 
C olor Society. 

WILFRID (c. 634-709), English archbishop, was born of gi 
parentage in Northumbria, c. 634. When serving in King Osw 
court, he attracted the notice of the queen, Eanfled, vrho, fos 
ing his inclination for a religious life, placed him under the c 
of an old noble, Cudda, now a monk at Lindisfarne. Later 
F.anfled enabled him to visit Rome in the company of Bene; 
Biscop. At Lyons Wilfrid’s pleasing features and quick inti 
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s, till the murder of his patron, whose fate tl 


iphreys, The Campaign of Virginia, 1 
lilitarv Hwtory Society of Massac 
>aign ; ■ Official Records of the Rebellion, s 
nd C. F. Atkinson, The Wilderness am 


Alchfrid gave him a monastery at Ripon, and, before long, 
Agilbert, bishop of the Gewissae, or West Saxons, ordained him 

He was probably already regarded as the leading exponent 
of the Roman discipline in England when his speech at the 
council of Whitby determined the overthrow of the Celtic 
party (664). About a year later he was consecrated to the see 
of York, not, however, in England, where perhaps he could not 
find the fitting number of orthodox prelates, but at Compiegne, 
Agilbert being now bishop of ’aris. On his return journey he 


ates before the council of the army at a meeting in Putney church 
in October 1647. The authorities looked upon hint with suspicion, 
and in January 1648 he and John Lilburne were imprisoned, 
preparations, says Clarendon, being made “ for bis trial and 
towards his execution.” However, he was released in the 
following August, and for a time he was associated with the 


The rest of his life is largely a record of wandering and 
misfortune. For three years (665-668) he ruled his mon¬ 
astery at Ripon in peace, though acting as bishop in Mercia and 
Kent during vacanries in sees there. On Archbishop Theodore’s 
arrival (668) he was restored to his see, and spent in it nine years 
of ceaseless activity, especially in building churches, only to be 
driven out through the anger of King Ecgfrith’s queen (677). 
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Theodore now divided Wilfrid's large diocese into three; and 
the aggrieved prelate went to lay his case before the bishop of 
Rome. On his way a west wind drove him to Friesland, where 
he evangelized the natives and prepared the way for Willibrord 
Late in life he ordained Suidbcrt bishop of the Frisians. 
A synod held at Rome under Agatho (680) ordained his restitu¬ 
tion; but even this decision could not prevent his being cast into 
prison on his return home. When released he wandered first to 
Mercia, then to Wessex and finally to Sussex. Here he rescued 
the pagan folk from an impending famine, sent preachers to the 
Isle of Wight and founded a monastery at Selsey. After Ecgfrith’s 
death (20th May 685) Wilfrid was restored to York (much 
circumscribed), and Ripon (686-687). He was once more driven 
out in 6 q 1-692, and spent seven years in Mercia. A great council 
of the English Church held in Northumbria excommunicated him 
in 702. He again appealed to Rome in person, and obtained 
another decision in his favour (703-704). Despite the intercession 
of Brihwald, archbishop of Canterbury, Aldfrith king of North¬ 
umbria refused to admit the aged prelate into his kingdom till 
his last illness (705). This year or the next a council was held 
near the River Xidd, the papal letters -were read, and, despite the 
opposition of the bishops, Wilfrid once mere received the abbeys 
of Ripou and Hexham. Not long after he died at Oundle in 
Northamptonshire as he was going on a visit to Ceolrcd, king of 
Mercia (709). He was buried at Ripon, whence, according to 
Eadmer. his bones were afterwards removed to Canterbury. 

Wilfrid’*, is a memorable name in English history, not only because 
of the large part he played in supplanting the Celtic discipline and 
in establishing a precedent of appeal to papal authority, but also by 
reason of his services to architecture and learning. At York he re¬ 
newed Paulinus’s old church, roofing it with lead and furnishing it 
wkh glass windows; at Ripon he built an entirely new basilica with 
columns and porches; at Hexham in honour of St Andrew he reared a 
still nobler church, over which Eddius grows eloqnent. In the early 
d&y*> of his bLliopric he used to travel a bout his diocese attended by 

method of conducting the divine services by the aid of his skilled 
chanters, /Edde and A£ona, and to have established or renewed 
the rule of St Benedict in the monasteries. On each visit to Rome it 
was his delight to collect relics for his native land; and to his 
favourite basilica at Ripon he gave a bookca« wrought in gold and 
precious stones, besides a splendid copy of the Gospels. 

Wilfrid's litc was written shortly after life death by Eddius at the 
request of Acva, his successor at Hexham, and Tatbert, abbot of 
Ripon—both intimate friends of the great bishop. Other lives were 
written by Frithegode in the loth, by Folcard in the nth, and by 
Eadmer early in the I2lh century. See also Bede’s Hist. Eccl. v. 19, 
til 25 iv- 13. &c. All the lives are printed in J. Raine’s Historians of 
the Church of York, vol. i. " Rolls ” series. 

WILHELMINA [Wuhelmina Helena Pauline Maria 
or Orange-Nassau] (iSSo- ), queen of the Nether¬ 
lands, was bom at the Hague on the 31st of August 1S80. 
Her father, William III. (Willem Paul Alexander Frederik 
Lodewijk), had by his first wife, Sophia Frederika Mathilde of 
Wurttemberg, three sons, all of whom predeceased him. Having 
been left a widower on the 3rd of June 1S77, he married on the 
7th of January 1870 Adelheid Emma Wilhelmina Theresia, 
second daughter of Prince George Victor of Waldeck-Pyrmont, 
born on the 2nd of August 1858. and Wilhelmina was the only 
is*ue of that dnion. She succeeded to the throne on her father’s 
'lea!JijdlThn h look place on the 23rd of November 1800, hut until 
her eight eenlh year, when she was “ inaugurated ” at Amsterdam 
on the 6th of September 1898, the business of the state tvas 
carried on under the regency of the queen-mother, in accordance 
with a law made on the 2nd of August 1884. On the 7th of 
February 1001 Queen Wilhelmina married Henry Wladimir 
Albert Ernst, duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin (born on the 19th 
of April 1876). To the great joy of the Dutch people, Queen 
Wilhelmina, 011 the 30th of April 1909, gave birth to an heir 
to the throne, the Princess Juliana (Juliana Louise Emma 
Maria Wilhelmina). (See HOLLANn: History.) 

WILHELMINA (Sophia Fridfrika Wilhelmina) (1709- 
1758), margravine of Baireuth, was born in Berlin on the 
3rd of July 1709, the daughter of Frederick William I., crown 
prince, afterwards king of Prussia, and of Sophia Dorothea, 
daughter of the elector of Hanover (George 1. of England). 


Wilhelmina shared the unhappy childhood of her brother, 
Frederick the Great, whose friend and confidante she remained, 
with the exception of one short interval, all her life. Sophia 
Dorothea wished to marry her daughter to Frederick, prince of 
Wales, but on the English side there was no disposition to make 
the offer except in exchange for substantial concessions, to which 
the king of Prussia was not prepared to assent. The fruitless 
intrigues carried on by Sophia Dorothea to bring about this 
match played a large part in Wilhelmina’s early life. After 
murh talk of other matches, which came to nothing, she was 
eventually married in 1731 to Frederick, hereditary prince of 
Baireuth. The marriage, only accepted by Wilhelmina under 
threats from her father and with a view to lightening her brother’s 
disgrace, proved at the outset a happy one, though it was 
clouded at first by narrow means, and afterwards by the 
infidelities of the future margrave with Dorothea von Marwitz, 
whose ascendancy a.t the court of Baireuth was bitterly resented 
by Frederick the Great, and caused an estrangement of some 
three years between Wilhelmina and the brother she so devotedly 
loved. When Wilhelmina’s husband came into his inheritance in 
1735 the pair set about making Baireuth a miniature Versailles. 
Their building operations included the rebuilding of their 
summer residence, the Ennitage, the great Baireuth opera-house, 
the building of a theatre and the reconstruction of the Baireuth 
palace and of the new opera house. They also founded the 
university of Erlangen, the undertakings bringing the court 
to lhe verge of bankruptcy. 

The margravine made Baireuth one of the intellectual centres 
of Germany, surrounding herself with a little court of wits and 
artists which gained added prestige from the occasional visits 
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Seven Years’ War, Wilhelmina’s interests shifted from dilettant¬ 
ism to diplomacy. She acted as eyes and ears for her brother in 
southern Germany until her death on the 14th of October 1758, 
the day of Frederick’s defeat by the Austrians at Hochkirch. 
Her only daughter Frederica had contracted in 1748 an unhappy 
marriage with Charles Eugene, duke of Wurttemberg. 

The margravine’s memoirs, Memoires de ma vie, written or revised 
between 1748 and her death, are preserved in the Royal Library of 

translation down to thej>ear^p3 from the firm of Cotta of Tubingen; 

to l742. rC There U have e been several subseque^editkms^indfdinja 
German one published at Leipzig in 1908. An English translation 

ticity of these entertaining, though not very trustworthy, memoirs, 
see G. H. Pertz, Uber die MerkwUrdigkeiten dcr Markgrafin (1851). 
also Arvcdf Barine, Princesses et grandes dames (Paris, 1890); 
TS —-11 m ’ Tcrgravtne of Baireuth (jyondon- 1 - 

» “(Berlin, V902): ' '* 


F.. E. Cuttell, Wrlhelmme, Mcrgrc j . ^__ _ _, 

Ipo.3); ■ and R. Fester, Die Bayreuther Scliwester Friedrichs des 


WILHELMSHAVEN, or Wilheliisuafen, a town of Germany, 
and the chief naval station and war harbour of the empire on the 
North Sea, situated on the north-west shore of the Jade Busen, 

the sea by the Jade, a channel 3 m. long. Bop. (1885), 19,422; 
(1903), 26,012, of whom 8227 belonged to the navy or army. 
The ground on which it stands (4 sq. m.) was purchased by 
Prussia from the grand-duke of Oldenburg in 1853, when the 
Prussian navy was being formed. The construction of the 
harbour and town was begun in 1S55, and the former was opened 
in 1S69. Though reckoned a part of the Prussian province of 
Hanover it is completely surrounded on the landward side by 
Oldenburg territory. The town is laid out on a regular plan 
and ample scale, and the streets are wide and shaded with trees. 
The main thoroughfare is the Roonstrasse, which, running E. 
and W., passes the market-square, upon which stand the town 
hall and the post office. There are two Evangelical and two 
Roman Catholic churches, a gymnasium, schools for warrant 
officers and engineers and other naval educational institutions. 
JThe original harbour, constructed in 1835-1860, consists of an 

a large new harbour has been more recently constructed for 
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The city is attractively situated in the historic Wyoming Valley. 
The principal public buildings include the county court-house, 
the post office, the city ball, the county gaol and the 9th Regiment 
Armory. Among the city parks are Ilollenback (102 acres) 
and Riverside (19 acres) parks, the River Common (35 acres) 
and the Frances Slocum Playground. In the city are the Harry 
Hillman Academy (non-scctarian), a secondary school for boys; 
the Malinckrodt Convent, the Wilkes-Barre Institute (Presby¬ 
terian), a school for girls; St Mary's Academy (Roman Catholic), 
for girls; the Osterhout Free Library (44,000vols.), the Library 
of the Law and Library Association (10,000 vols.) and that of 
the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society (18,000 vols.), 
which was founded in 1858. Wilkes-Barre is situatedin the centre 
of the richest anthracite coal region in the United States, Luzerne 
county ranking first in 1908 in the production of anthracite in 
Pennsylvania; and the value of the factory products increased 
from $8,616,765 in 1900 to $11,240,893 in 1905, or 30-5 %. 
Among important manufactures are foundry and machine-shop 
products, valued at $1,273,491 in 1905; silk and silk goods 
(,$1,054,863); lace curtains, cotton goods, wirework, &c. The 
city is governed by a mayor elected for three years, and by a 
legislative body composed of a select council (one member from 
each of the 16 wards elected for four years) and of a common 
council fone member from each ward, elected for two years). 

The township of Wilkes-Barre was one of five townships 
the free grant of which, in December 1768, by the Susque¬ 
hanna Land Company of Connecticut was intended to encourage 
settlement and make good the company’s claim to the 
Wyoming Valley (?.».). In May 1769 more than 100 settlers 
from New England, in command of Major John Durkee (1728- 


Leven Wilkie was admitted to the Trustees’ Academy in 
Edinburgh, and began the study of art under John Graham, 
the teacher of the school. From William Allan (afterwards 
Sir William Allan and president of the Royal Scottish Academy) 
and John Burnet, the engraver of Wilkie’s works, we have an 
interesting account of his early studies, of his indomitable 
perseverance and power of close application, of his habit of 
haunting fairs and market-places, and transferring to his sketch¬ 
book all that struck him as characteristic and telling in figure or 
incident, and of his admiration for the works of Carse and David 
Allan, two Scottish painters of scenes from humble life. Among 
his pictures of this period are mentioned a subject from Macbeth, 
“ Ceres in Search of Proserpine,” and “ Diana and Calisto,” 
which in 1803 gained a premium of ten guineas at the Trustees’ 
Academy, while his pencil portraits of himself and his mother, 
dated that year, and now in the possession of the duke of 
Buccleuch, prove that he had already attained considerable 
certainty of touch and power of rendering character. A scene 
from Allan Ramsay, and a sketch from Macneill’s ballad of 
Scotland’s Skaith, afterwards developed into the well-known 
“ Village Politicians,” were the first subjects in whicb his true 
artistic individuality began to assert itself. 

In 1804 Wilkie returned to Cults, established himself in the 
manse, and began his first important subject-picture, " Pitlessie 

duced portraits of his neighbours and of several members of 
his family circle. In addition to this elaborate figure-piece, 
Wilkie was much employed at the time upon portraits, both at 
home and in Kinghorn, St Andrews and Aberdeen. In the 
spring of 1805 he left Scotland for London, carrying with him 
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Walter Scott and his Family/’ a cabinet-sized picture with small 
full-length figures in the dress of Scottish peasants, was the 
result of a visit to Abbotsford in 1818. “ Reading a Will,” a 
commission from the king of Bavaria, now in the New Finakothek 
at Munich, was completed in 1820; and two years later the 
great picture of “ Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Gazette of 
the Battle of Waterloo,” commissioned by the duke of Wellington 
in 1816, at a cost of 1200 guineas, was exhibited at the Royal 
Aradcmy. 

In 1822 Wilkie visited Edinburgh, in order to select from 
the royal progress of George IV'. a fitting subject for a picture. 
The “ Reception of the King at the Entrance of Holyrood 
Palace ” was the incident ultimately chosen; and in the follow¬ 
ing year, when the artist, upon the death of Raebem, had been 
appointed royal limner for Scotland, he received sittings from 
the monarch, and began to work diligently upon the subject. 
But several years elapsed before its completion; for, like all 
.such ceremonial works, it proved a harassing commission, 
uncongenial to the painter while in progress and unsatisfactory 
when finished His health -suffered from the strain to which 
he was subjected, and his condition was aggravated by heavy 
domestic trials and responsibilities. In 1825 he sought relief 
in foreign travel: after visiting Paris, he passed into Italy, 
where, at Rome, he received the news of fresh disasters through 
the failure of his publishers. A residence at Toplitz and Carlsbad 
was tried in 1826, with little good result, and then Wilkie re¬ 
turned to Italy, to Venice and Florence. The summer of 1S27 
was spent in Geneva. w r here he had sufficiently recovered to 
paint his “ Princess Doria Washing the Pilgrims’ Feet,” a work 
which, like several small pictures executed at Rome, was strongly 
influenced by the Italian art by wfiich the painter had been 
surrounded In October he passed into Spain, whence he 
returned to England in June 1828. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the influence upon Wilkie’s 
art of these three years of foreign travel. It amounts to nothing 
short of a complete change of style. Up to the period of his 
leaving England he had been mainly influenced by the Dutch 
genre painters, whose technique he had carefully studied, whose 
works he frequently kept beside him in his studio for reference 
as he painted, and whose method he applied to the rendering 
of those scones of English and Scottish life of which he was so 
rlose and faithful an observer. Teniers, in particular, appears 
to have been his chief master; and in his earlier productions 
we find the sharp, precise, spirited touch, the rather subdued 
colouring, and the clear, silvery grey tone which distinguish 
this master; while in his subjects of a slightly later period— 
those, such as the “ Chelsea Pensioners,” the“ Highland Whisky 
Still ” and the “ Rabbit on the Wall,” executed in what Burnet 
styles his second manner, which, however, may be regarded 
as only the development and maturity of his first—he begins 
to unite to the qualities of Teniers that greater richness and 
fulness of affect which are characteristic of Ostade. But now he 
experienced the spell of the Italian masters, and of Velazquez 
and the great Spaniards. 

In the works which Wilkie produced in his final period he 
exchanged the detailed handling, the delicate finish and the 
reticent hues of his earlier works for a style distinguished by 
breadth of touch, largeness of effect, richness of tone and full 
force of melting and powerful colour. His subjects, too, were 
no longer the homely things of the genre-painter: with his 
broader method he attempted the portrayal of scenes from 
hi&tory, suggested for the most part by the associations of his 
foreign travel. His change of style and change of subject were 
severely criticized at the time; to some extent he lost his hold 
upon the public, who regretted the familiar subjects and the 
interest and pathos of his earlier productions, and were less 
ready to follow' him into the historic scenes towards which this 
final phase of his art sought to lead them. The popular verdict 
had in it a basis of truth: Wilkie was indeed greatest as a genre- 
painter. But on technical grounds his change of style was 
criticized with undue severity. While his later works are 
admittedly more frequently faulty in form and draughtsmanship 


than those of his earlier period, some of them at least (the 
“ Bride’s Toilet,” 1837, for instance) show' a true gain and 
development in pow'er of handling, and in mastery over com¬ 
plex and forcible colour harmonies. Most of Wilkie’s foreign 
subjects—the “ Pifterari,” “ Princess Doria,” the “ Maid of 
Saragossa,” the “ Spanish Podado,” a “ Guerilla Council of 
War,” the “ Guerilla Taking Leave of his Family ” and the 
“ Guerilla’s Return to his Family ”—passed into the English 
royal collection; but the dramatic “ Two Spanish Monks of 
Toledo,” also entitled the “ Confessor Confessing,” became the 
property of the marquis of Lansdowne. On his return to 
England Wilkie completed the “ Reception of the King at the 
Entrance of Ilolyrood Palace,”—a curious example of a union 
■r styles, a “mixture” which was very 
justly pronounced by Haydon to be “ like oil and water.” His 
“ Preaching of John Knox before the Lords of the Congrega¬ 
tion ” had also been begun before he left for abroad; but it 
was painted throughout in the Inter style, and consequently 
presents a more satisfactory unity and harmony of treatment 
and handling. It was one of the most successful pictures of 

e beginning of 1830 Wilkie was appointed to succeed 
Sir T. Lawrence as painter in ordinary to the king, and in 1836 
1 e received the honour of knighthood. The main figure-pictures 
which occupied him until the end were “ Columbus in the 
Convent at La Rabida ” (1835); “Napoleon and Pius VII. 
«t Fontainebleau ” (1S36); “ Sir David Baird Discovering the 
Body of Tippou Sahib ” (1838); the “ Empress Josephine and 
:he Fortune-Teller” (1838); and “Queen Victoria Presiding 
it her First Council ” (1838). His time was also much occupied 
with portraiture, many of his works of this class being royal 
commissions. His portraits are pictorial and excellent in 
il distribution, but the faces are frequently wanting in 
drawing and character. He seldom succeeded in showing his 
sitters at their best, and his female portraits, in particular, 
rarely gave satisfaction. A favourable example of his cabinet¬ 
sized portraits is that of Sir Robert Liston; his likeness of 
W. Esdaile is an admirahle three-quarter length; and one of 
his finest full-lengths is the gallery portrait of Lord Kellie, in 

tumn of 1840 Wilkie resolved on a voyage to the 
ing through Holland and Germany, he reached 
Constantinople, where, while detained by the war in Syria, he 
t of the young sultan. He then sailed for 
Smyrna and travelled to Jerusalem, where he remained for some 
five busy w r eeks. The last work of all upon which he was en¬ 
gaged w r as a portrait of Meliemet Ali, done at Alexandria. On 
n voyage he suffered from an attack of illness at Malta, 
and died at sea off Gibraltar on the morning of the 1st of June 
1841. His body was consigned to the deep in the Bay of 
Gibraltar. 

An elaborate Life of Sir Damd Wilkie , by Allan Cunningham, 
containing the painter’s journals and his observant and well-con¬ 
sidered “ Critical Remarks oil Works of Art,” was published in 1843. 
Redgrave’s Century of Painters of tke English School and John 
Burnet’s Practical Essays on the Fine Arts may also be referred to for 
a critical estimate of his works. A list of the exceptionally numerous 
and excellent engravings from his pictures will be found in the Art 
Union Journal for January 1840. Apart from his s’ 




_” (Laing, VIII.), and the “ Seat of Hands ’’ (Daing, IV.j, ar^ 

worthy to rank with the work of the greatest figure-etchers. During 
his lifetime he issued a portfolio of seven plates, and in 1875 Dr David 
ling catalogued and published the complete series of his etchings 
Ld dry-points, supplying the place of a few copper-plates that had 
:en lost by reproductions, in his Etchings of David Wilkie and 
Andrew Geddes. (J.M.G.) 

WILKINS, SIR CHARLES (i749?-i836), English Orientalist, 
was born at Frome, Somersetshire, probably in 1749, and in 
1770 he went to India as a writer in the East India Company’s 
service. He was soon attracted \ o the st udy of Oriental languages, 
particularly Sanskrit, and did an important work towards 
facilitating such Study by founding a printing press for these 
languages, taking a large personal share in the practical work of 
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preparing the type. He returned to England in 1786, but con¬ 
tinued his study of Sanskrit, and he afterwards became librarian 
to the East India Company, and examiner at Haileybury on the 
establishment of the college there in 1805. Wilkins was knighted 
in 1833 ill recognition of his services to Oriental scholarship, and 
he died in London in 1836. He was a pioneer in the department 
of learning with which his name was associated, being the first 
Englishman to acquire mastery of Sanskrit, and to make a 
thorough study of Indian inscriptions in that script. He compiled 
a Sanskrit grammar and pubhshed several translations from the 
sacred books of the East, besides pieparing a new edition of 
Richardson’s Persian and Arabic dictionary, and a catalogue of 
the manuscripts collected by Sir William Jones, who acknow¬ 
ledged his indebtedness to Wilkins, and whom the latter assisted 
in founding the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

WILKINS, GEORGE (fi. 1607), English playwright and 
pamphleteer, is first mentioned as the author of a pamphlet on 
the Three Miseries of Barbary, which probably dates from 1604. 
He was associated with the King’s Men, and was thus a colleague 
of Shakespeare. He was chiefly employed in remodelling old 
plays. He collaborated in 1607 with William Rowley and John 
Day in The Travailes of the Three English Brothers. In the 
same year a play was produced which was apparently entirely 
Wilkins’s work. It is The Miseries of Infer si Mariage, and 
treats the story of Walter Calverlcy, whose identity is thinly 
veiled under the name of ” Scarborough.” This man had killed 
his two children and had atlempted to murder his wife. The 
play had originally a tragic ending, but as played in 1607 ended 
in comedy, and the story stopped short before the catastrophe, 
perhaps because of objections raised by Mrs Calverley’s family, 
the Cobhams. The crime itself is dealt with in A Yorkshire 
Tragedy, which was originally performed with three other plays 
under the title of All’s One. It was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register in 1608 as “ written by William Shakespeare,” pub¬ 
lished with the same ascription in that year, and reprinted in 
i6rg without contradiction of the statement. Mr Sidney Lee 
assigns to George Wilkins a share in Shakespeare’s Pericles and 
possibly in Timon of Athens. Delius conjectured that Wilkins 
was the original author of Pericles and that Shakespeare re¬ 
modelled it. However that may be, Wilkins published in 1608 
a novel entitled The Painfull Adventures of Pericles, Prynce of 
Tyre, being the true history of Pericles as it was lately presented 
by .. . John Gower, which sometimes follows the play very 
closely. 

Mr Fleay (Biog. Chron. of the Drama) says that the external evi¬ 
dence for the Shakespearian authorship of the Yorkshire Tragedy 
cannot be impugned, and in the absence of other authorship cannot 
be lightly set aside, but he does not abandon the hope of establishing 
a contrary opinion. Both Mr Fleay and Professor A. W. Ward 
(Eng. Dram. Lit. ii. p. 182) seem to think that the story of Marina in 
Pencks was a complete original play by Shakespeare, and that the 

spearian play remodelled by a playwright, possibly Wilkins. Mr 
A rt. “ Wilkins ”) says the Yorkshire Tragedy 
iigned to Shakespeare by Thomas Pavier, the 




WILKINS, JOHN (r6r 4 -i672), bishop of Chester, was bom 
at Fawsley, Northamptonshire, and educated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. He was ordained and became vicar of Fawsley in T637, 
but soon resigned and became chaplain successively to Lord Saye 
and Sele, Lord Berkeley, and Prince Charles Louis, nephew of 
Charles I. and afterwards elector palatine of the Rhine. In 1648 
he became warden of Wadham College. Oxford. Under him the 
college was extraordinarily prosperous, for, although a supporter 
of Cromwell, he w'as in touch with the most cultured royalists, 
who placed their sons in his charge. In 1650 Richard Cromwell 
appointed him master of Trinity College, Cambridge. At the 
Restoration in r66o he was deprived, but appointed prebendary 
of York and rector of Cranford, Middlesex. In 1661 he was 
preacher at Gray’s Inn, and in 1662 vicar of St Lawrence Jewry, 
London. He became vicar of Polebrook, Northamptonshire, 
in r666, prebendary of Exeter in r667, and in the following year 
prebendary of St Paul’s and bishop of Chester. Possessing strong 
scientific tastes, he was the chief founder of the Royal Society 


and its first secretary. lie died in London on the rolh of 
November 1672. 



WILKINS, MARY ELEANOR (r86 2 - ), American novelist, 

was born in Randolph, Massachusetts, on the 7th of January 
1862, of Puritan ancestry. Her early education, chiefly from 
reading and observation, was supplemented by a course at 
Mount Holyoke Seminar}-, South Hadley, Mass. Iler home was 
in her native village and in Brattleboro, Vermont, until her 
marriage in rqo2 to Dr Charles M. Freeman of Metuchcn, New 
Jersey. She contributed poems and stories to children’s 
magazines, and published several books for children, including 
Young Lucrelia and other Stories (4.802), The Pot of Gold and 
other Stories (1892), and Once upon a Time and other Chili 
Verses (iS 97 ). For older readers she wrote the following volumes 
of short stories: .4 Humble. Romance and other Stones 11887), 
A New England Nun and other Stories (1891), Silence and other 
Storks (1898), three books which gave her a prominent place 
among American short-story writers; The People qt Our Neigh¬ 
borhood (1898), The Love of Parson Lord and other Stories (4000), 
Understudies (i90r) and The Givers (1004); the novels Jane 
Field (1802), Pembroke (1894), Madden (1896), Jerome, a Poor 
Man (1897), The. Jamesons (1899), The Portion of Labor (rgor) 
and The Debtor {4905); and Giles Corey, Yeoman (1893), a prose 
tragedy founded on incidents from New England history. Her 
longer novels, though successful in the portrayal of character, 
lack something of the unity, suggestiveness and charm of her 
short stories, which are notable contributions to modern American 
literature. She deals usually with a few' traits peculiar to the 
village and country life of New England, and she gave literary 

WILKINSBURG, a 8 borough of Allegheny county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, U.S.A., immediately E. of Pittsburg, of which it is a 
residential suburb. Pop. (1890) 4662; (rgoo) rr,886, of whom 
1336 were foreign-bom and 275 were negroes; (i9ro census) 
18,924. Wilkinsburg is served by the Pennsylvania railway and 
by interurban electric lines. It is a post-station of Pittsburg. 
In the borough are a Home for Aged Protestants (1882), the 
United Presbyterian Home for the Aged (1879), and Columbia 
hospital (1908). Settled in 1798 and known first as McNairville 
and then as Rippeyville, the place was renamed about 1840 in 
honour of William Wilkins (1779-1865), a member of the United 
States Senate in 1831-1834, minister to Russia in 1834-1835, 

fn re pmsMenl 1V John Tyferif cabinet in^i&u-^J. & in° 1887 

WILKINSON, * JAMES (1757-1825), American soldier and 
adventurer, was born in Calvert county, Maryland, in 1757. At 
the outbreak of the War of Independence^ abandoned the 
study oi medicine to enter the American Srmy, and he served 
with General Benedict Arnold in the Quebec campaign and was 
later under General Horatio Gates, acting from May 1777 to 
March 1778 as adjutant-general of the Northern Department. 
He was sent to Congress to report Gates’s success against Bur- 
goyne, but his tardiness secured for him a sarcastic reception. 
Gates recommended him for a brigadicr-geirerars commission 
for services which another actually performed, and succeeded 
in gaining it, but their friendship was broken by the collapse 
of the Conway Cabal against Washington in which both were 
implicated and about which Wilkinson had indiscreetly blabbed. 
Wilkinson then resigned (March 1778) his newly-acquired 
commission, but later re-entered the service in the quartermaster- 
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general's department, and was clothier-general from July 1779 
to March 1781. 

In common with many other army officers Wilkinson now 
turned toward the West, and in 1784 settled near the Falls of 
the Ohio Louisville), where he speedily became a prominent 
im reliant anil ''armor and a man of considerable influence. He 
began to take an active part in the movement for separate state¬ 
hood for Kentucky, and in 1787 he entered into an irregular 
cptttmeiaal agreement with the Spanish officials of Louisiana. 
At this time, as his own papers in the Spanish archives show, he 
took an oath of allegiance to Spain and began to intrigue -with his 

Union and bring them under the influence of the Louisiana 
authorities. His commercial connections at New Orleans enabled 


See Wilkinson's Memoirs of My Own Time (Philadelphia, 1816); 

""vflkin°on h and n the t0 Beginffing of* the^Spani’sh^Conspiracy^fn 
American Historical Review, vol. ix. (New York, 1904). (I. J. C.) 

WILKINSON, JAMES JOHN GARTH (1812-1800), Sweden- 
borgian writer, the son of James John Wilkinson (died 1845), 
a writer on mercantile law and judge of the County Palatine of 
Durham, was born in London on the 3rd of June 1812. lie 
studied medicine, and set up as a homoeopathic doctor in 
Wimpole Street in 1834. He was early attracted by the works of 
William Blake, whose Songs of Experience he endeavoured to 
interpret, and of Swedenhorg, to the elucidation of whose writings 
he devoted the best energies of his life. Between 1840 and 1850 
he edited Swedenborg’s treatises on The Doctrine of Charity, 
The Animal Kingdom , Outlines of a Philosophic Argument on the 
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tubes, cylinders and iron work required for the Paris water-works, 
the most formidable undertaking of the day. He also erected 
the first steam engine in France, in connexion with these works. 

Wilkinson is said to have anticipated by many years the 
introduction of the hot blast for furnaces, but ihe leathern pipes, 
then used, scorched, and it was not a success. His were the first 
coal-cutting machines. He proposed and cast the first iron bridge. 
It connected Broseley and Madeley, across the Severn, and its 
span of 100 ft. 6 in. was considered a triumphal wonder. Wilkin¬ 
son was now a man of great means and greater influence. lie 
issued tokens of copper, bearing liis likeness and on the reverse 
a forge and tools of the trade, silver coins for 3s. 6d., and also 
pound notes, as other tradesmen of that day did. He never 
wrote a letter without using the word iron, indeed he was iron- 
mad, and provided by will that he should be buried in an iron 
coffin, preferably in his garden at Castle Head, near Lindal. He 
died on the 14th of July 1808. 

Wilkinson was twice married without issue. His very large 
property was frittered away during a lawsuit brought by a 
nephew against the illegitimate children whom he had named as 
his heirs. It was carried from various courts in the kingdom to 
the House of Lords and then to the Court of Chancery. Here 
Lord Eldon decided for the defendants, thus reversing all previous 
decisions taken upon the law of the case. 

WILKINSON, SIR JOHN GARDNER (1797-1875), English 
traveller and Egyptologist, was born on the 5th of October 
1797, the son of the Rev. John Wilkinson, a well-known student 
ot antiquarian subjects. Having inherited a sufficient income 
from hi-s parents, who died when he was young, he was sent by 
his guardian to Harrow in 1813, and to Exeter College, Oxford, 
in i8t6 . He took no degree, and, suffering from ill-health, 
went to Italy, where he met Sir William Cell, and resolved to 
study Egyptology. Between 1821 and 1833 he travelled widely 
in the Nile Valley and began to publish the results. He returned 
to England in 1833 for the sake of his health, was elected fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1834, published The Topography of 
Thebes and General Survey of Egypt (1835) and Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (3 vols., 1837), and on the 
26th of August 1839 was knighted by the Melbourne ministry. 
In 1842 he returned to Egypt and contributed to the Journal 
of l he Geographical Society an article entitled “ Survey of 
the Valley of the Natron Lakes/’ This appeared in 1843, in 
which year he also published an enlarged edition of his Topo¬ 
graphy, entitled Moslem Egypt and Thebes, a work afterwards 
reissued in Murray’s series. During 1844 he travelled in Monte¬ 
negro, Bosnia and Herzegovina, an account of his observations 
being published in 1848 ( Dalmatia and Montenegro , 2 vols.). 
A third visit to Egypt in 1848-1849 resulted in a further article 
in the Journal , “ On the Country between Wady Halfah and 
Jcbtd Bcrkcl ” (1851); in 1855 he again visited Thebes. Subse¬ 
quently he investi gated Cornish antiquities, and studied zoology. 
He died at Llandovery on the 29th of October 1875. To his 
old school, Harrow, he had already in 1864 presented his collec¬ 
tions with an elaborate catalogue. 

Besides the works mentioned he published Materia Hieroglyphica 
(Malta, 1828); Extracts from several Iheroglyphical Subjects (1830); 
Topographical Survey of Thebes (1830); facsimile of the Turin 
papyrus (1851), previously edited without the writing on the back 
of the papyrus by Lepsius; Architecture of Ancient Egypt (1850); 
4 Popular Account of the Anctent Egyptians (1854); important notes 
in Rawllnson’s Herodotus: Colour and Taste (1858); articles in 
archaeological and scientific periodicals. 

WILKINSON, TATE (1739-1803), English actor and manager, 
was born on the 27th of October 1739, the son of a clergyman, 
liis first attempts at acting were badly received, and it was to 
his wonderful gift of mimicry that he owed his success. His 
imitations, however, naturally gave offence to the important 
actors and managers whose peculiarities he hit off to the life. 
Garrick, Peg Woffington. Samuel Foote and Sheridan, after 
being delighted with the imitations of the others, were among 
the most angry, when it came to their turn, and threatened never 
to forgive him. Garrick never did. As an actor, Wilkinson 
has most successful in Foote’s plays, hut his list of parts was a 


long one. In Shakespearian characters he was- very popular 
in the provinces. In 1766 he became a partner of Joseph Baker 
in the management of several Yorkshire theatres, and sole 
manager after his partner’s death in 1770 of these and others. 
In this capacity he was both liberal and successful. He died 
on the 16th of November 1S03. 

See his Memoirs (4 vols., 1790) and The Wandering Patentee (4 
vols., 1795). 

WILL, in philosophy. The “ Problem of Freedom ” provides 
in reality a common title under which are grouped difficulties 
and questions of varying and divergent interest and character. 
These difficulties arise quite naturally from the obligation, 
which metaphysicians, theologians, moral philosophers, men 
of science, and psychologists alike recognize, to give an account, 

In the main, no doubt, the problem is a metaphysical problem, 
and has its origin in the effort to reconcile that belief in man’s 
freedom which is regarded by the unsophisticated moral con¬ 
sciousness as indisputable, with a belief in a universe governed by 
rational and necessary laws. But the historical origin of the 
questions at issue is to be sought rather in theology than in 
metaphysics, while the discovery made from time to time by 

of operation (which they have been accustomed to regard as ot 
universal range and necessity) to the facts or assumed facts of 

problem. Similarly the modern attempt upon the part of 
psychology to analyse (under whatever limitations and with 
whatever object of inquiry) all the forms and processes of 
human consciousness has inevitably led to an examination of 
the consciousness of human freedom: while the postulate 
of most modern psychologists that conscious processes are not 
to be considered as removed from the sphere of those necessary 

consciousness of freedom^ be admitted as a fact of'mental 
history, the old metaphysical difficulty in a new and highly 

There is some ground nevertheless for maintaining, contrary 
to much modern opinion, that the controversy is fundamentally 
and in the main a moral controversy. It is true that the precise 
relation between the activities of human wills and other forms 
of activity in the natural world is a highly speculative problem 
and one with which ihe ordinary man is not immediately con¬ 
cerned. It is true also that the ordinary moral consciousness 
accepts without hesitation the postolate of freedom, and is 
unaware of, or imperfectly acquainted with, the speculative 
difficulties that surround its possibility. Moreover, much work 
of the highest importance in ethics in modern as well as ancient 
times has been completed with but scanty, if any, reference to 
the subject of the freedom of the will, or upon a metaphysical 
basis compatible with most of the doctrines of both the rival 
theories. The determinist equally with the libertarian moral 
philosopher can give an account of morality possessing internal 
coherence and a curtain degne of MSrjsJauhtudc Yet it may be 
doubted (1) whether the problem would ever have arisen at all 
except for the necessity of reconciling the theoiogical and 

would-retain its perennial interest if the incursions of modern 
scientific and psychological inquiry into the domain of human 
consciousness did not appear to come into conflict from time 
to time with the presuppositions of morality. The arguments 
proceeding from either of the disputants by means of which 
the controversy is debaled may be largely or almost wholly 
ispeculative and philosophical. Bui thal which produces the 

of philosophical speculation to subordinate the necessities of 
metaphysical, scientific and even psychological inquiries to 
the prima facie demands of the moral consciousness. 

There is no trace of the emergence of the problem of freedom 
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in any intelligible or distinct form in the minds of early 
Greek physicists or philosophers. Their doctrines were mainly 
based upon a belief in the government of the universe 
Greek by some form of physical necessity, and though 
soph'ers. different opinions might prevail as to the mode of opera¬ 

tion of the various forms of physical necessity the 

amounted to a recognition of the independence of human volition 
or intelligence. Nor can it be seriously maintained that the 
problem of freedom in the form in which it is presented to the 
modern mind ever became the subject of debate in the philosophy 
of Socrates, Plato or .\nstotle. It is true that Socrates brought 
into piominence the moral importance of rational and intelligent 
conduct as opposed to action which is the result of unintelligent 
caprice. Moral conduct was, according to Socrates, the result 

Socrates 13 a determimst But the subsequent speculations of 
Aristotle upon the extent to which ignorance invalidates responsi¬ 
bility, though they seem to assume man’s immediate conscious¬ 
ness of freedom, do not in reality amount to very much more 
than an analysis of the conditions ordinarily held sufficient to 
constitute voluntary or involuntary action. The further 
question Whether the voluntary acts for which a man is ordinarily 
held responsible arc really the outcome of his freedom of choice, 
is barely touched upon, and most of the problems which surround 
the attempt to distinguish human agency from natural and 

For Aristotle remained content with a successful demonstration 
of the dependence of “ voluntariness ” as an attribute of conduct 
upon knowledge and human personality. And though ultimately 
the attribution of responsibility for conduct is further limited to 
actions which are the result of purposive choice (7 rpoaipetns), 
Aristotle appears to waver between a view which regards 
wpoaipems as involving an ultimate choice between divergent 
ends of moral action and one which would make it consist in 
the choice of means to an end already determined. A similar 
absence of discussion of the main problem at issue is noticeable in 
Plato. It is true that in a famous passage in the tenth book 
of the Republic (x. 617 ff) he seems to make human souls respon¬ 
sible through their power of choice for the destinies which they 
meet with during their respective lives. But, as with Socrates, 
their power of making a right choice is limited by their degree 
of knowledge or of ignorance, and the vexed question of the 

unsolved. With the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies the 
problem as it shapes itself for the consideration of the modern 
world begins to appear in clearer outlines. Stoic loyalty to a 
belief in responsibility based on freedom of choice appeared 


e Stoic doctrine of determinism 
m applied to moral problems, advance much beyond 
the reiteration cf arguments derived from the universal 
validity of the principles of causality, nor the Epicurean 

chance as a real cause and universal contingency a: 
explanation of the universe, it was nevertheless a real 
forward to perceive the existence of the problem. More 
flic argument by means of which Chrysippus endeavourt 

distinction between main and contributory causes of cor 
(causae adjuvantes and causae principales —the dir 100 
(wcutiop of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy) preserved 
the possibility of regarding character, the main cause, a: 
responsible and accountable element in morality. And there 
is much that is anticipatory of modern libertarian views i 
psychological argument by which Carneades attempted at 
to avoid the Epicurean identification of will with chance 
to prove the rationality of choice, undetermined by any ext 
or antecedent necessity, as an explanation of human actions 


(cf. Janet and Seailles, Hist, of Problems of Philosophy — Psy¬ 
chology, p. 324). 

It was not until the rise of Christianity as an historical religion 
that the difficulty of reconciling a belief in human freedom with 
a belief in the Divine government of the world became 
apparent to its fullest extent. The Christian doctrine 
of the Crealion al once challenged the pantheistic 
presuppositions of Hellenic thought and reinforced the belief 
already existing in will as a real cause. At the same time the 
dualism involved in the simultaneous acceptance of an optimistic 
count of the origin and nature of the universe (such as is implied 
Christian theology) and a belief in the reality of moral evil 
ressed to by the Christian doctrine of Redemption, intensified 
difficulties already felt concerning man’s responsibility and 
is omnipotence. Neoplatonic philosophy had been in the 
n content either to formulate the contradiction or to deny 
reality of one of the opposing terms. And traces of Neo¬ 
platonic influence, more especially as regards their doctrine 
of the unreality of the material and sensible world, are to be 
found everywhere in the Christian philosophers of Alexandria, 
preventing or impeding their formulation of the problem of free¬ 
dom in its full scope and urgency. St Augustine was, perhaps, 
the first thinker to face, though not to solve, the true theological 
and moral difficulty inherent in Christian thought. Two lines of 
thought are lo be traced in the most implacable hostility and 
contradiction throughout his system. On the one hand no 
thinker reiterates or emphasizes more cogently the reality of 
individual responsibility and of will. He affirms the priority 
of will to knowledge and the dependence of consciousness upon 
physical attention. He asserts also the fact that our human 
power of receiving divine illumination (i e. a capacity of spiritual 
insight in no sense dependent upon the creative activity of the 
intellect) is conditioned by our spontaneous acts of faith. And 
he finds in the existence of divine foreknowledge no argument 
for the impotence or determined character of human acts of will. 
The timeless foreknowledge of the Deity foresees human actions 
as contingent, not as causally determined. But when Augustine 
is concerned to reconcile the reality of individual freedom 
with humanity’s universal need of redemption and with the 
absolute voluntariness of Divine Grace, he is constrained to 
contradict most of those postulates of which in liis advocacy 
of libertarianism he was an eager champion. He limits the 
possession of freedom to Adam, the first man, who, by abusing 
his prerogative, has corrupted the human race. Man as he now 
is cannot do otherwise than evil. Inherited incapacity for the 
choice of good is the punishment for Adam’s misuse of freedom. 
The possibility of redemption depends upon the bestowal of 
Divine Grace, which, because il is in no instance deserved, can be 
awarded or withdrawn without injustice. And because Adam’s 

Divine Grace can never be bestowed. Hence arises in Augustine’s 
system the doctrine of Predestination (</.».). From the theo¬ 
logical standpoint every individual is predestined cither by his 
natural birthright to evil or by Divine Grace to good, and the 
absolute foreknowledge and omnipotence of God excludes even 
the possibility of any initiative on the part of the individual 
by means of which he might influence God’s timeless choice. 

The medieval treatment of the problem follows in the main 
Augustinian or Aristotelian traditional lines of thought, though 
successive thinkers arrive at very diverse conclusions. 

Thomas Aquinas, for example, develops the Platonic 
argument which proves the dependence of the will 
upon the intellect and makes the identification of morality 

only as the power of choosing what is necessarily determined 
by the intellect to be choiceworthy, the various possibilities 
of choice being themselves presented by the understanding to 
the will. And though in a certain sense Divine foreknowledge 
is compatible upon his view with human freedom, the freedom 
with which men act is itself the product of Divine determination. 
Man is predetermined to act freely, and Divine foreknowledge 
foresees human actions as contingent. Duns Scotus on the other 








brain. And, though some kind of correspondence between the account for physical and 
physical and conscious series of states has been observed and is invariable in quantity, an 
commonly laken for granted in a number of instances, proof vestigator is competent to I 







attack the position of their opponents and the evidence which 
they adduce to show that the freedom of the will is no necessary 
postulate for moral action. For thorough-going deter- 
miaist niinism of the older type the dependence of morality 

ethics. upon freedom did not of necessity prove an obstacle. 

Hedonistic psychology denied the libertarian hypothesis, 

obligation, and attached no validity to the ordinary interpreta¬ 
tion of terms like “ ought ’* and duty. Modern determinists 
differ from the earlier advocates of their theory in their endeavour 
to exhibit at least the compatibility of morality with the absence 
of freedom, if not the enhancement of moral values which, 
according to some of its advocates, follows upon the acceptance 
of the deterministic account of conduct. 


If a 




meat " “ re d -^ nee ^ ret l u i re d of deter mi nist* ...-- 

reconcile the defenders of the moral consciousness to the 
loss of their belief in the will’s freedom, it would follow without 
question that the determinists have proved their case. Neither the 
deterrent nor the reformatory theories of punishment (g.t-.) neces- 

will. On the contrary, a belief that conduct necessarily results upon 
the presence of certain motives, and that upon the application of 
certain incentives, whether of pain or pleasure, upon the presence of 
certain stimuli whether in the shape of rewards or punishments, 

vindicate the rationality of ordinary penal legislation, if its aim be 
the libertarian^ hypothesis. Humanitarian moralists, who hesitate 
think, Its ainw& not the criminal’s future well-being but merely^the 

the criminal need never have committed, might welcome a theory 
which urges that the sole aim of punishment should be the exercise 
of an influence determining the criminal’s future conduct for his own 

Moreover, the belief that the justice of punishment depends upon 
the responsibility of the criminal for his past offences and the ad¬ 
mission of the moral consciousness that his previous wrong-doing 
was freely chosen carries with it, so it is argued, consequences which 
the libertarian moralist might be willing to accept with reluctance. 
For whatever may have been the character of the individual in the 
past, it is possible upon the libertarian view that by the exercise of 
his freedom he has brought about in himself a complete change of 
character: he may be now the exact opposite in character of what he 
wag then. Upon what grounds, therefore, shall we discriminate 
between the ji^tice of punishing him for what he was at a previous 
period in hia life and the injustice of forgiving him because of what 
he is in the present? While if the deterrent and reformatory theories 
alone provide a rational end for punishment to aim at then the 
libertarian hypothesis pushed to its extreme conclusion must make 
all punishments equally useless. For no punishments can prevent 
the individual from becoming a person of whatsoever character he 

determines to prefer. A similar line of argument would lead to the 
conclusion that the conception of the .state as an educating, controlling 
and civilizing agency involves the belief that ^individual citizens can 

external suggestion, i.e. that the determinist theory alone provides a 

It might, however, be thought that whatever be the compati¬ 
bility of theories of punishment or of the activity of the state as a 
Remorse . mor . allzin g agency with determinism, to reconcile 
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And they would lose a great part of their significance if they did not 
testify to the continued existence in a man’s personality of motives 
and tendencies likely to influence his conduct in the future as they 

rational explanation of the idea ^of responsibility itself upon inde- 
is to befieve^that he possesses a certain fixity^and stability of char- 
seem to lead to the conclusion that free agents are irresponsible, un- 

of the controversy the chief arguments for either side have been pro¬ 
vided by the extreme and exaggerated statements to which their 
opponents have been driven in the presentation of their case. So 
long as libertarians contend that what alone possesses moral value is 
unmotived choice, acts of will of which no explanation can be given 
save the arbitrary' fiat of individual selves at the moment of decision, 
it is not difficult for determinists to exhibit the absurdities to which 
their arguments lead. It can easily be shown that men do as a 
matter of fact attach moial adjectives to environment, tempera¬ 
mental tendencies, natural endowments, instinctive desires, in a 
word to all or most of those forces moulding character, from which, 
according to libertarians, the individual’s freedom of choice should be 
clearly distinguished and separated, and to which it can be and is 
frequently opposed. While it is not easy to avoid the suspicion that 
a choice of which nothing can be predicated, which is guided by no 
motive, influenced by no desire, which is due neither to the natural 
display of character nor to the influence of environment, is either 
merely fortuitous or the product of a philosophical theory. 

But, as has been already suggested, the libertarian aiguincnl by 
no means necessarily leads to such extreme conclusions. The 
libertarian is not pledged to the belief that acts which alone exhibit 
real freedom are isolated acts w'hich depend upon a complete change 

no kind of relation to,^the series ^successive changes which make up 

advocate of indetei minism must deny that the w'ill is determined by 
motives, and must admit that no reason can finally be given for the 
individual’s choice beyond the act of choice itself. For to give a 
reason for choosing (where “ reason ” is not merely equivalent to the 
determinists’ “ cause ” or “ necessary antecedent would simply 
be to find the explanation of the individual’s* choice in some previous 
decision. Moral conduct is conduct which follows upon the choice of 
ends, and to give a reason for the choice of ail end in any particular 
instance is either to explain the nature of the end chosen and thus to 
describe the choice (a process which can in no sense show' that the act 
of choice was itself necessitated), or it is to find the ground of the 
particular decision in its relation to an end already chosen. But 
whatever be the nature of the end chosen the libertarian is not con¬ 
cerned to deny that it must possess a fixed determinate character. 
If duty be chosen as opposed to pleasure the opposition between 
duty and pleasure is a necessary one. The recognition of such a 
necessary opposition is involved in the determinate act of choice. 
But the choice itself is neither necessary nor determined. The belief 
that libertarianism denies the binding force of habit or the gradual 
development of unchecked tendencies in character depends upon a 
similar misconception. The continuity ol a man’s life and purposes 
would be equally apparent w'hether he habitually performed the same 
acts and made the same decisions in virtue of his freedom of choice 
or as the product of necessary forces moulding his character in ac¬ 
cordance with fixed laws. Just as the phenomena of sudden con¬ 
version, complete revolutions of character occurring to outward 
appearance in a momentary space of time, are no valid argument 
against determinism—they may be due to the sudden emergence of 
elements in life and character long concealed—so W'hat looks like 
the orderly and necessary development of a character growing and 
exhibiting its activity in accordance with fixed law's may in reality 




. ^ in the reality of 

--- r -, impossible. Nevertheless ther^ .... 

tendency on the part of modern determinists to evade the difficulty. | possibilities 

y argue with considerable cogency that determinism is very far - u ' 

1 affording any ground for believing in the impotence of will. 


„ „ accordance with fixed 

be due to innumerable secret .struggles and m< 
acts of choice of which only the results are outwardly apparent. 


The belief that our actions have been determined ... ..... ^-- 

with it 110 argument that they will be of a like character in the future. 
Though in the future as in the pasL they must be equally determined, 
yet the forces that will determine their character in the future may 
be as yet unanalysed and unapparent. No man can exhaust by I 
introspective analysis the hidden elements in his personality. The 
existence of feelings of remorse and penitence testify to the presence 
in the individual of motives to good conduct which, if acted upon and 
allowed full scope and development, may produce a complete change 
of character. Determinism is not necessarily the logic of despair. 
Moreover, in a certain sense the very feelings of remorse and penitence 
which are the chief weapons in the libertarians’ armoury testify to 
the truth of the determinists’ contention. For they are the natural 
and logical consequence of the acts which the penitent deplores, 
^uch feelings follow the committal of acts of a certain character in a 
’ s sufficiently moralized as inevitably as pain in the 


_ v _the individual is 

determinate character , their existence or non-existence ^as 

become whatsoever he will, for the ends which he 

......_restricted in number as well as definite in quality. 

real strength of the libertarian position is to be found in the 
fact that consciousness is capable of distinguishing ends at all. 
Whenever, for example, there is an admission on the part of any 
individual that in any previous act he made the attainment of 
pleasure his end rather than the petformance of duty, there is also a 


incapable of coming into being at all save when coupled with the 
judgment, “ I ought to have acted otherwise because 1 possessed the 
power. ” The same argument holds good concerning our feelings 
with regard to the justice or injustice of punishing a criminal if w'e 
helieve that his will was determined. It may be politic or expedient 
to inflict pain upon a criminal in order either to effect ar 
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WILL, or Testament, the legal documentary in 
which a person regulates the rights of others over hi 
family after his death. 1 For the devolution oi ] 
disposed ot by will, see Inheritance, Intestacy. 

“ will ” is a general term whilst “ testament ” ap 


jvere TAhat^would^ be its bearing upon the ^ 


Legal systems which are based upon Roi 
of Scotland and France, allow the whole [ 
only where the deceased leaves no wido- 
France this restriction has met with conds 


if illusion, onre let the 
d there is no longer ll 
The phenomena \vh 


we regarded as significant of 
believe it to possess. But ■ 
: truth holds good of our con: 


: the underlying necessity which ' , 
msciousness of freedom is not; 
h reflection upon conduct may 


ly a legislative act. These wills were the peruliar privilege o 
rw. At a later time j>rew ^up a^forni of plebeian will (testa 

ther modified by’the influence of the praetor, especially ii 


a which is the prerogative of 
ary causation discoverable in 
if consciousness introspective 


open court. The witnesses must be idonei, or free fre 
ability. For instance, women and -slaves were not goc 
The whole property of the testator could not be alie 
rigliLs of heirs and descendants were protected by enact 
secured to them a legal minimum, the querela inojp.cic 
■ being the remedy of thwe passed over. The age at 
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enrly as Constantine, and heretics and monks were placed under a 
disability to make a will or take gifts left by will. A will was often de¬ 
posited in a church. The canon law follows the Roman law 
Canon with*t still greater leaning to the advantage of the Church. 
/au ' No <J hurch property could be bequeat hed. -Manifest usurers 

were added to the Ikt of thoRC under disability. For the validity 
ot a will it was generally necessary that it should be made in the 
presence of a priest and two witnesses, unless where it was made in 
puis causas. T he witnesses, as in Roman law, must be -idonei. Gifts 
to the Church were not subject to the deductions in favour of the heir 
and the children necessary in ordinary cases. 1 In England the Church 
succeeded In holding in its own hands for centuries jurisdiction in 

The Roman law of wills has had considerable effect upon English 
law. In the words of Sir II. Maine, “The English law of testa- 

dispensation under which the inheritances" of 
aw ' Roman citizens were administered.” 2 At the same time 
there are some broad and striking differences which should be borne 
in mind. The following among others may be noticed. (1) A Roman 
testator could not. unle-se a soldier, die partly testate and partly 

case in < England. (2) There is no one in English law' to whom the 
umversitas juris of the testator descends as it did to the Roman teres, 
whose appointment was essential to the validity of a formal will, and 
who purr00k of the nature of the English heir, executor, adminis¬ 
trator. devLee and legatee. (3^ The disabilities of ^testators differed 

to Roman law. of a youth between fourteen and twenty-one to 
but it \va4 not so at Rom&, where, except by the wills of soldiers, 
conduct. During the greater part of the period of Roman law the 
accept the inheritance. (5) In English law all w'ills m 


same formalities of execution. (6) The Rom; „ 
both movables and immovables; in England a legacy or bequest k a 
gift of personalty only, a gift of real estate being called a devise. 5 
(7; The Roman will spoke from the time of making; the English 
.peaks from the time of death. This difference becomes very im¬ 
portant in rase of alteration in the position of the testator between 
the making of the will and his death. As a rule the Roman will 
' " t, the English can, pass after-acquired property. 


Liberty of alienation b> 


To ju 




have been thee .ception at that time 4 How far the liberty extended 
is uncertain; it is the opinion of some authorities that complete 
disposition of land and goods w*as allowed, of others that limited 
rights of wife and children were recognized. However this may be, 
after the Conqur ^ -. ,i_.- . . 


property It will be convenient to treat the history of the two kinds 

It became the law' after the Conquest, according to Sir E. Coke, 6 
that no es-tate greater than for a term of years could be disposed of 
by w\U, unless in Kent, wheie the custom of gavelkind 
* ea * prevailed, and in some manors and boroughs (especially 
propc y. t ^ e London), where the pre-Conquest law was 

presen ed by special indulgence. The reason why devise of land was 
no; acknowledged by law' was, no doubt, partly to discourage death¬ 
bed gifts 111 mortmain, a view' supported by Glanvill, partly because 
the testator could not give the devisee that seisin which was the 
principal element in a feudal conveyance. By means of the doctrine 
ct upps,. however, the devise of land was secured by a circuitous 
method, generally by conveyance to feoffees to uses in the lifetime of 
1 he feoffor to such uses as he should appoint by his will (sec Trust ). 6 
}■ p to com para ti\ ely recent times a will of lands still bore traces of 
its origin in the conveyance to uses inter vivos. On the passing of the 
Statute of Uses lands again became non-devkable, with a saving in 
the statute for the validity ot wills made before the 1st of May 1536. 
The inconvenience of this state of things soon began to be felt, and 
wa^ probably aggravated by the large amount of land thrown into 
the market after the dissolutinn of the monasteries. As a remedy an 
act Was passed in 1540, and a further explanatory act in 1542-1543. 


le law' is contained in Decretals, i: 


“ De Testa- 


(dhtsa) of chattels 

4 Stcular Laws, c. e>8. 9 2 Inst. 7. 

6 Many instances of such conveyances occur in Sir Harris Nicolas’ 
TeHamenta vetusta and in Fifty Earliest English Wills (1387-1439), 
edited by Dr F. J. Fumivall in 1882. 


The effect of these acts was to make lands held in fee simple devisable 
by .will in writing, to the extent of two-thirds where thetenurew'asby 
knight service, and the whole where it was in socage Corporations 
w ere inrapacilal ed to receive, and ltf&rried women, infants, idiots and 
lunatics to devise. An act of 1660, by abolishing tenure by knight 
service, made all lands devisable. In the name reign the Statute of 
Frauds (1677) dealt with the formalities ot &>ec- ^— TT - ■*-- ' 

stituted a sufficient will, if pu’ .. 

Statute of Frauds required, it 
writing, signed by the te 


tion of the’mil, but declaring gifts tothemvoid* ThewiMof aman 

marriage only. A will was also revoked by an alteration in circum¬ 
stances, and even by a void conveyance inter vivos of land devised by 
the will made subsequently to the date of the Will, w'hich was pre¬ 
sumed to be an attempt by the grantor to give legal effect to a change 
ot intention. As in Rom’an kiw r , a will spoke from the time of the 
making, so that it could not avail to pass after-acquired property 
without republication, wiiich was equivalent to making a new will 




made them devisable sii..^..... _ 

made liable to the claims of creditors by a s 
with the year 1691. 

but to some extent followed parallel" lines. In both cases partial 
preceded complete power of disposition. The general 
opinion of the best authorities is that by the common law' Personal 
of England a man could nnly dispose of his whole personal prvperty* 
property if he left no wife or children; h. he left either wife or children 

and children. The shares ot wife and children were called their pars 
Carta and was sued for by the wiit de raUonabiU parte. At what 

old law is uncertain. That it did so is certain, and the places where 
the old rule still existed —the province of York, Wales and the City 
of London—were regarded as exceptions. The right of bequest in 
these places was not assimilated to the general law' until compara¬ 
tively recent times by acts passed between 1693 and 1726. A will of 


. .... _ _of wills of land. Up to 1838 a nuncupative 

or oral will was sufficient, subject, where the gift was of £30 or more, 
to the restrictions contained in the Statute of Fraurk. The witness 
"ritten \till need not be “ credible,” and it was specially enacted 
act of 1705 that any' one who could give evidence in a court of 
law was a good witness to a will of personalty A will entirely in the 
testator’s handwriting, called a holograph will, was valid without 
•signature. At one time the executor was entitled to the residue in 
default of a residuary legatee. But ihe Executors Act 1830 made 
him in such an event trustee for the next ot kin. 

Jurisdiction over wills of personalty was till 1858 in the ecclesi¬ 
astical courts, probate being granted by the diocesan court 7 if the 
goods of the deceased lay in the same diocese, in the provincial court 
of Canterbury (the prerogative court) or Voile (the chancery court) 
if the deceased had bona notabdid, that is, goods to the value of £5 in 


ordinary. Contested ca e, bef y > 1858 w re tried in the provincial 
court vfith an appeal originally to the Court of Delegates, later to the 
j udieial committee of the privy council. There wei e also a few special 
local jurisdictions, courts baron, the university courts, and others, 
probably for the most part survivals of the pre-Conquest period, when 
wills seem to have been pnblished in the county court. The ecclesi¬ 
astical courts had no jurisdiction over wills of land, and the common 
law courts were careful to keep the ecclesiastical courts within their 
limits by means of prohibition. No probate of a will ot land was 
necessary, and title tn real estate by will might be made by pro¬ 
duction of the will as a document ot title. The liability of the 
executor and legatee for the d^bts of the testator has been gradually 
established by legislation. In general it is limited to the amount of 


. - _n. Personal liability of rhe executor beyond this oe___ 

by the Statute of Frauds only be established by contract in writing. 

Modern English Law. —Such were the principal stages in the 
history of the law as it affected wills made before 1838 or proved 
before 1858. The principal acts now' in force are the Wills Act 
1837, the amending act of 1852, the Court of Probate Act 1857, 
7 The testamentary jurisdiction of the archdeacon’s court is 
alluded to by Chaucer in the “ Friar’s Tale,” but it was afterwards 
completely superseded by the bishop’s court. 
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The codes of the Latin races in Europe are in general accord- 

Germany .—Most of the law will he found in the Biirgcrliches 
Gesclzbuck, ss. 2064-2273. A holograph will, either single or 
joint, is allowed. Other wills must be declared before a judge 


prevailing epidemic, &c. Descendants, ascendants and the 
husband and wife, are entitled to compulsory portions (pjhchl- 
tcilsbcrcchtigt). But those prima facie entitled may be deprived 
of their share for certain specified kinds of misconduct. A con¬ 
tract to make any specified testamentary disposition is in- 
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WILLARD—WILLESDEN 




replacing zinc is called “ troostite.” Willcmite occurs at Sterling 
Hill, Sussex county, and Franklin Furnace in New Jersey, 



of Terburg and Metsu. Soon afterwards lie sell led in Paris, 
where his pictures enjoyed considerable popularity under the 
second empire. Among his most famous works may be men¬ 
tioned “ The Wedding Dress ” (Brussels Gallery), “ La Fete des 
grands-parents ” (Brussels Gallery), “ Le Baise-main ” (Mire, 
Cardon’s collection, Brussels), “ Farewell ” (Willems coll., 
Brussels), “ The Arches of the Peace ” (Delahaye coll., Antwerp) 
and “ The Widow' ” (engraved by Desvachez), He died at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine on the 23rd of October 1905, 

WILLEMS, JEAN FRANCOIS ^793-1846), Flemish writer, 
began life in the office of a notary at Anvers. He devoted his 


with an ode in celebration of the peace of Tilsit. He hailed with 
enthusiasm the constitution of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and the revival of Flemish literature; and he published a 
number of spirited and eloquent writings in support of the 
[ claims of the native tongue of the Netherlands. His political 
sympathies were with the Orange party at the revolution of 
1830, and these views led him into trouble with the provisional 
governmenl. Willems, however, was soon recognized as the 
unquestioned leader of the Flemish popular movement, the chief 
plank in whose platform he made the complete equality of the 
languages in the government and the law courts. He died at 



(1828); Melanges ie litterature et d'histoire (1829); besides several 

WILLESDEN, an urban district in the Harrow parliamentary 
division of Middlesex, England, suburban to London. lying 
immediately outside the boundary of the county of London 
(boroughs of Hammersmith and Kensington). Pop. (1SS1) 
27,453; (root) ir4,8ti. It has increased greatly as a residential 
district, mainly of the working classes. There are, morcovci, 
considerable railway works attached to Willesden Junction, 
where the suburban lines of the London & North Western, North 
London, and Great Western railways connect with the main line 
of the first-named company. Remains of Norman building have 
been discovered in the church of St Mary, which is of various 
dates, and has been much enlarged in modern times. Several 


cemetery in Willesden Lane. The adjoining re 
are Harlesden on the south, Kilburn and Br< 
east, Cricklewood and Neasden (with the wor 
politan railway) on the north. 

At Domesday the manor of Willesden and H 
by the canons of St Paul’s. In the 12th cent! 
into eight distinct manors, seven of which were 


sidential d 
ndesbury 
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Lady of Willosden) was in the 15th century an object of pilgrim¬ 
age, but l>y the middle of the century following the ceremonies 
had fallen into abute, and the shrine was suppressed. 

WILLETTE, LEON ADOLPHE (1857- ), French painter, 

illustrator, caricaturist, and lithographer, was bom in Chalons- 
sur-Mame. He studied for four years at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts under Cabanel—a training which gave him a unique position 
among the graphic humorists of France. Whether comedy or 
tragedy, dainty triviality or political satire, bis work is instinct 
with the profound sincerity of the artist. He set Pierrot upon a 
lofty pedestal among the imaginary heroes of France, and 
established Mimi Pinson, frail, lovable, and essentially good- 
hearted, in the affections ol the nation. Willet-te is at once the 
modem Watteau of the pencil, and the exponent of sentiments 
that move the more emotional section of the public. Always a 
poet, and usually gay, fresh, and delii ate, in his presentation of 
idylls exquisitely dainty and characteristically Gallic, illustrating 
the more “ charming’’ side of love, often pure and sometimes 
unnecessarily materialistic, Willette frequently reveals himself 
bitter and fierce, even ferocious, in his hatreds, being a violent 
though at the same time a generous partizan of political ideas, 
furiously compassionate with love and pity for the people— 
whether they be ground down under the heel of political oppres¬ 
sion. or are merely the victims of unrequited love, suffering ali 
the pangs of graceful anguish that are born of scornful treatment. 
There is charm even in his thrilling apotheosis of the guillotine, 
and in the introduction into his caricatures of the figure of Death 
itself. The artist was a prolific contributor to the French illus¬ 
trated press under the pseudonyms “ Cemoi,” “ Pierrot,” 
“ Louison,” “ Beb6,” and “ Nox,” but more often under his own 
name. He illustrated MHandri’s Les Pierrots and Les Giboulles 
d'avril, and has published his own Pauvre Pierrot and other 
works, in which he tells his stories in scenes in the manner of 
Busch. He decorated several “ brasseiics artistiques” with 
wall-paintings, stained glass, &c., notably Le Chat noir and 
La Palette d’or, and he painted the highly imaginative ceiling 
for La Cigale music hall. His characteristically fantastic “ Parce 
Domine" was shown in the Franco-British Exhibition in 1908. 
A remarkable collection of his works was exhibited in 1888. 
His “ Valmy ” is in the Luxembourg, Paris. 

WILLIAM (A.S. Wilhelm, O. Norse Vilhidlmr-, O. H. Ger. 
Willuhelm. Willahalm, M. H. Ger. Willehelm. Willehalm, Mod.Ger. 
Wilhelm ; Du. Willem-, O. Fr. Villalme, Mod. Fr. Guillaume-, 
from “ will,” Goth, villa, and “helm,” Goth. Minis, Old Norse 
kidlmr, meaning possibly “one who wills to protect”), a 
masculine proper name borne by many European sovereigns 
and others, of whom the more important are treated below in the 
following order:—(1) kings of England and Scotland. (2) 
Other sovereigns in the alphabetical order of their states. (3) 
Other ruling princes. (4) Prelates, Chroniclers, &c. 

WILLIAM I. (1027 or 1028-1087), king of England, sumamed 
the Conqueror, was born in 1027 or 1028. lie was the bastard 
son of Robert the Devil, duke of Normandy, by Arietta, the 
daughter of a tanner at Falaise. In 1034 Robert resolved on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Having no legitimate son he induced 
the Norman barons to acknowledge William as his successor. 
They kept their engagement when Robert died on his journey 
(1035). though the young duke-elect was a mere boy. But the 
next twelve years was a period of the wildest anarchy. Three 
of William’s guardians were murdered; and for some time 
he was kept in strict concealment by his relatives, who feared 
that he might experience the same fate. Trained in a hard 
school, he showed a precocious aptitude for war and government. 
He was hut twenty years old when he stamped out, with the help 
of his overlord, Henry I. of France, a serious rising in the districts 
of the.Hc-sin and Cotentin. the object of which was to put in his 
place his kinsman, Guy of Brionnc. Accompanied by King Henry, 
he met and overthrew the rebels at Val-des-Dunes near Caen 
(1047k It was by no means his last encounter with Norman 
traitors, but for the moment the victory gave him an assured 
position. Next year he joined Henry in attacking their common 
enemy, Geoffrey Martel, count of Anjou. Geoffrey occupied the 


border fortress of Alenfon with the good will of the inhabitants. 
But the duke recovered the place after a severe siege, and inflicted 
a terrible vengeance on the defenders, who had taunted him with 
his base birth; he also captured the castle of Domfront from the 
Angcvins (1049). 

In 1051 the duke visited England, and probably received from 
his kinsman, Edward the Confessor, a promise of the English 
succession. Two years later he strengthened the claims which he 
had thus established by marrying Matilda, a daughter of Baldwin 
V. of Flanders, who traced her descent in the female line from 
Alfred the Great. This union took place in defiance of a prohibi¬ 
tion which had been promulgated, in 1049, by the papal council 
of Reims. But the affinity of William and Matilda was so remote 
that political rather than moral considerations may have deter¬ 
mined the pope’s action. The marriage was zealously opposed 
by Archbishop Malger of Rouen and Lanfranc, the prior of Bee; 
but Lanfranc was persuaded to intercede with the Curia, and 
Pope Nicholas II. at length granted the needful dispensation 
(1059). By way of penance William and his wife founded the 
abbeys of St Stephen and the Holy Trinity at Caen. Thepolitical 

at the dose connexion of Normandy with Flanders, Henry I. 
renounced the alliance which had long existed between the Capets 
and the house of Rollo. He joined forces with Geoffrey Martel 
in order to crush the duke, and Normandy was twice invaded by 
the allies. In each case William decided the campaign by a signal 
victory. The invasion of 1054 was checked by the battle of 
Mortemer; in 1058 the French rearguard was cut to pieces at 
Varaville on the Dive, in the act of crossing the stream. Between 
these two wars William aggrandized his power at the expense 
of Anjou by annexing Maycnne. Soon after the campiaign of 
Varaville both Henry I. and Geoffrey Martel were removed from 
his path by death (1060). He at once recovered Maine from the 
Angevins, nominally in the interest of Herbert II., the lawful 
count, who became his vassal. In 1062, however, Herbert died 
and Maine was formally annexed to Normandy. This acquisition 
brought the Norman frontier almost to the Loire and isolated 
Brittany, long coveted by the Norman dukes, from the rest of 
France. 

About 1064 the accidental visit of Harold to the Norman 
court added another link to the chain of events by which William’s 
fortunes were connected with England. Whatever doubt hangs 
over the details of the story, it seems clear that the earl made 
a promise to support the claims of his host upon the English 
succession. This promise he was invited to fulfil in 1066, aftei 
the Confessor’s death and his own coronation. Harold’s perjury 
formed the chief excuse for the Norman Conquest of England, 
which in reality was a piratical venture resembling that of the 
sons of Tancred d’Hauteville in Lowt r Italy. William had some 
difficulty in securing the help of his barons. When consulted 
in a great council at Lillebonne they returned an unfavourable 
reply, and it was necessary to convince them individually by 
threats and persuasions. Otherwise the conditions were favour¬ 
able. William secured the benevolent neutrality of the emperor 
Henry IV.; the influence of the archdeacon Hildebrand obtained 
for the expedition the solemn approval of Pope Alexander H. 
Philip I. of France was a minor under the guardianship of 
William’s father-in-law, the count of Flanders. With Tostig, 
the banished brother of Harold, William formed an alliance 
which proved of the utmost service. The duke and his Normans 
were enabled, by Tostig’s invasion of northern England, to land 
unmolested at Pevensey on the 28th of September 1066. On 
the 14th of October a crushing defeat was inflicted on Harold 
at the battle of Senlac or Hastings; and on Christmas Day 
William was crowned at Westminster. 

Five years more were to elapse before he became master 
of the west and north. Early in 1067 he made a prograss through 
parts of the south, receiving submissions, disposing of the lands 
of those who had fought against him, and ordering castles to 
be built; he then crossed the Channel to celebrate his triumph 
in Normandy. Disturbances at once occurred in Northumbria, 
on the Welsh marches and in Kent; and he was compelled to 
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his general policy; but his natural disposition was averse to 
unnecessary bloodshed or cruelty. His one act of wanton 
devastation, the clearing of the New Forest, has been grossly 
exaggerated. He was avaricious, but his church policy (see 
article English History) shows a disinterestedness as rare as 
it was honourable. In personal appearance he was tall and 
corpulent, of a dignified presence and extremely powerful 
physique., with a bald forehead, close-cropped hair and short 
moustaches. 

By Matilda, who died in Normandy on the 3rd of November 
1083, William had four sons, Robert, duke of Normandy, 
Richard, who was killed whilst hunting, and the futuie kings, 
William II. and Henry I., and five or six daughters, including 
Adela, who married Stephen, count of Blois. 


Of the original authorities the most important are the Gesta 
Wtllelmi. by William of Poitiers (ed. A. Duchesne in Ilistortae 
Normannortim scr-ipteres, Paris, 1619); the Winchester, Worcester 
and Peterborough texts of ill c Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (ed. B. Thorpe, 
'* Rolls ” series. 2 vols., 1861, and also C. Plummer, 2 vote., Oxford, 
1892-1899); William of Malmesbury's De gestis regum (ed. W. 
Stubbs, Rolls " series, 2 vols., 1887-1889); William of Jumidges 1 
Historia Normannorum (ed. A. Duchesne, op. cit .); Ordcricus 
Vital is' IRstoria ecclestastica (ed. A. le P re vast, Soc. de V historic de 
France , 5 vok., Park, 1838-1855). Of modern works the most 
Fnw ,an R H,.starve l,,, orman .onanest^e_ 

. jls.. London. 1888-1801); FeuM England, by J. H. - 
(London, 1895); Domesday Book and Bevond, bv F. W. Maitland 
■ - J ~- • 897); English Society in the Eleventh Century, by P. 

ixford, 1908). See also F. M. Stenton, William the 


WILLIAM II. (c. 1056-1100), king of England, surnamed 
Rufus, was the third son of William I. by his queen Matilda of 
Flanders. Rufus was born some years before the conquest 
of England, but the exact date is uncertain. He seems to have 
been his father’s favourite son, and constantly appears in the 
Conqueror’s company, although like his brothers he was carefully 
excluded from any share in the government either of England 
or Normandy. A squabble with Rufus was the immediate cause 
of Robert’s first rupture with the Conqueror; in the ensuing 
civil war we find Rufus bearing arms on the royal side (1077- 
1080). On this death-bed the Conqueror was inclined to dis¬ 
inherit his eldest son in favour of Rufus, who, by the early death 
of Prince Richard, was now left second in the order of succession. 
The king’s advisers, however, used their influence to obtain a 
partition; Normandy was accordingly bequeathed to Robert, 
while Rufus was designated as the son on whom the Conqueror 
desired that the kingdom of England should devolve. With 
the help of Lanfranc the English were easily induced to accept 
this arrangement. Rufus was crowned at Westminster on the 
26th of September 1087, fifteen days after the death of his father. 

It may be in part the fault of our authorities that the reign 
of Rufus presents itself to us as a series of episodes between 
which the connexion is often of the slightest. In his domestic 
administration we can trace a certain continuity of purpose, and 
in his dealings with the W elsh and Scots he proceeded, though 
intermittently, along the broad lines of policy which his father 
had marked out. Beyond the Channel he busied himself wdth 
schemes, lirst for the reunion of England and Normandy, then 
for the aggrandisement of Normandy at the expense of France. 
But his attention was perpetually distracted by the exigencies 
of the moment. He threw himself into each particular design 
with unreflecting impetuosity, but never completed what had 
been well begun. The violence, the irregularity, the shameless¬ 
ness of his private life are faithfully reflected in his public career. 
Even in cases where his general purpose could be justified, his 
methods of execution were crudely conceived, brutal and short¬ 
sighted. Rufus may well stand as the typical product of early 
feudalism. He was not without valour or glimmerings of chivalry, 
but perfidious to his equals, oppressive to his subjects, contemptu¬ 
ous of religion, with no sense of his responsibilities, and possessed 
by a fixed determination to exact the last farthing of his rights. 
The first year of his reign was troubled by a general conspiracy 


among the baronage, who took up arms for Robert in the name 
of the hereditary principle, but with the secret design of sub¬ 
sovereign. Local risings in Norfolk, Somerset and the W ; elsh 
marches were easily repressed by the king’s lieutenants. The 
castles of Kent and Sussex offered a more formidable resistance, 
since their lords were in direct communication with Robert of 
Normandy, and were led by the able Odo of Eayeu.x (q.v.), the 
king’s uncle, who had been released from prison at the opening 
of the reign. Rufus, however, made an earnest appeal to the 
native English, promising good laws, the abolition of unjust 
tEuxes and redress for those who had suffered by the afforestments 
of the late king. These promises, which he never attempted 
to fulfil, served the purpose of the moment. Followed by large 
contingents of the national militia ho successfully laid siege to 
the strongholds of the rebels. They were leniently treated, and 
the arch-conspirator, Odo of Bayeux, left England under a 
safe-conduct to sow fresh seeds of discord in Normandy. But 
Rufus resolved to take vengeance on his brother, and two years 
later invaded eastern Normandy. Encountering little resistance 
—for under Robert’s rule the duchy had relapsed into a state 
of anarchy—he might have expelled the duke with no great 
trouble. But in 1091 a treaty was hastily patched up. Rufus 
retained the eastern marches of|||§l duchy, and also received 
certain seaports. In return he undertook to aid Robert in 
reducing the rebellious county of Maine, and in recovering thg 
Cotentin from their younger brother. Henry Bcauclcrk, to whom 
it had been pledged by the impecunious duke. The last part of 
the agreement was duly executed. But Rufus thun recrossed 
the Channel to chastise the Scots who in his absence had raided 
the north country. By a march to the Firth of Forth he vindi¬ 
cated English honour; Malcolm III. of Scotland prudently 
purchased his withdrawal, by doing homage (Aug. 1091) on the 
same terms which William I. had imposed in 1072. Next year 
Rufus broke the treaty by seizing the stronghold of Carlisle 
and the other lands held or claimed by Malcolm in Cumberland 
and Westmorland. Malcolm in vain demanded satisfaction; 
while attempting reprisals on Northumberland he was slain in 
an obscure skirmish (1003). Rufus immediately put forward a 
candidate for the vacant throne; and this policy, though at 
first unsuccessful, finally resulted in the accession of F.dgar 
(1007), a son of Malcolm, who had acknowledged the English 
overlordship. Carlisle remained an English possession; in the 
next reign Cumberland and "Westmorland appear as shires in 
the accounts of the Exchequer. The Scottish policy of Rufus, 
though legally unjustifiable, xvas thus comparatively successful. 
In dealing with the Welsh he was less fortunate. Three cam¬ 
paigns which he conducted in North Wales, during 1095 and 
1097, yielded no tangible result. The expansion of the Welsh 
marches in this reign was due to the enterprise of individual 

The affairs of Whales and Srotland did not prevent Rufus 
from resuming his designs on Normandy at the first opportunity. 
Robert was rash enough to reproach his brother with non- 
fulfilment of the terms arranged in 1091; and Rufus seized the 
excuse for a second invasion of the duchy (1094). Less prosper¬ 
ous than the first, and interrupted by a baronial conspiracy, 
which kept Rufus in England for the whole of 1095, this enter- 

go upon Crusade and, to obtain the necessary funds, gave 
Normandy in pledge to his brother (1096). There can be no 
doubt that Rufus intended to remain in lasting possession of 
this rich security. The interests of Normandy al once became 
the first consideration of his policy. In 109S-1099 he recovered 
Maine at the cost of a vast expenditure on mercenaries, and 
commenced operations for the recovery of the Vexin. Early in 
1100 he accepted a proposal, made by William IX. of Aquitaine, 
that he should take over that duchy on terms similar to those 
arranged in the case of Normandy. Contemporaries were 
startled at the rapid progress of the king's ambitions, and saw 
the direct interposition of heaven in the fate which cut them 
short. On the 2nd of August 1100 Rufus fell, in the New 
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Forest, the victim of an arrow from an unknown hand. The 
common story names Walter Tire], who was certainly close at 
hand and fled the country without venturing to abide the issue 
of a trial. But a certain Ralph of Aix is also accused; and 

It remains to notice the main features of the domestic ad¬ 
ministration which made the names uf William and his minister, 
Ralph Flambard, infamous. Respecting the grievances of the 
laity we have few specific details. But we are told that the 
“ moots ” all over England were “ driven ” in the interests of 
the king; which perhaps means that aids were extorted from 
the shire-courts. Wc also learn that the forest-laws were 

offences, the death-penalty which his father had abolished; 
that all men were vexed by unjust gelds and the feudal classes 
by unscrupulous misinterpretations of the customs relating to 
the incidents of wardship, marriage 
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the church we arc more fully informed, after allowing 
exaggeration there still remains evidence enough to prove tl 
the ecclesiastical policy of Rufus was unscrupulously ver 
Vacant sees and abbacies were either kept for years in the hai 
of the king, who claimed the right of a feudal guardian to 
appropriate the revenues so long as the vacancy continued: 
or they were openly sold to the highest bidder. The history of 
Anselm’s relations with the king is fully narrated by tl 


their r 


lat the zeal of Rufus for his father’s 
“ customs ” was a mere cloak for avarice and tyranny. 

In appearance William II. was unattractive: bull-necked 
with sloping shoulders, extremely corpulent a 
his gait. His long locks and clean-shaven fi 
predilection for the new-fangled fashions which contemporary 
ecclesiastics were never weary of denouncing. His features were 
strongly marked and coarse, his eyes grey and deeply set; he 
owed his nickname to the fiery hue of his complexion. He 
stuttered violently a 


His 




inded by a circle of v 
and no semblance of decorum was maintained in 
Ills character was assailed by the darkest rumours which he 
never attempted to confute. He died unmarried and without 


witty and blas- 
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WILLIAM III. (1650-1702), king of England and prince of 
Grange, was the only son of William II., prince of Orange, 
itadtholder of the Dutch republic, and Mary, daughter of 
Charles I. of England, and was born at the Hague on the 4th of 
STovember 165c, eight days after his father’s death. His father 
lad attempted a coup d'etat , which had failed, with the result 
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and offered to resign. The king declined to accept their resigna¬ 
tion, but at the same time was unwilling to dissolve, although it 
was obvious that in the existing parliament a ministry pledged 
to reform could not retain office. From this dilemma William 
was rescued by the Conduct of the opposition, which, anxious 
to bring on a change of ministry, moved an address against 
dissolution. Regarding this as an attack on his prerogative, 
William at once dissolved parliament (April 1831). The elections 
gave tbe ministry an overwhelming majority. The second 
Reform Bill was brought in in June, and passed its third reading ! 
(21st of September) by a majority of iog. A fortnight later 
(Sth of October) the Lords threw out the bill by a majority of 41. I 
But after a protracted political crisis (see the article on Grey, | 
Charles Grey, 2nd earl) the king was compelled to consent to 
create a sufficient number of new peers to carry the bill, and the 

1832. 

During tbe rest of his reign William IV. had not much oppor¬ 
tunity of active political interference, but on one other occasion 
he made an unjustifiable use of his prerogative. Two years after 
the passing of the Reform Bill the ministry of Lord Grey had 
become unpopular. In July 1834 Lord Grey himself retired and 
Lord Melbourne took the lead. There were divergences of 
opiuion in the cabinet, and the king stiongly objected to the 
ministerial policy respecting the Irish Church. On the shallow 
pretext that Lord Althorp’s removal to the Upper House would 
weaken the ministry in the House of Commons, where, however, 
they still had a majority, he suddenly dismissed them and 
summoned Sir Robert Peel (14th of November). Peel’s ministry, 

the king’s accession, was called from its short duration " the 
ministry of the hundred days.” Its formation clearly indicated 
that the W hig proclivities of the king, which had never been more 
than partial or lukewarm, had wholly disappeared. The step 
was regarded with general disapprobation. It was immediately 

in a minority. Beaten on Lord John Russell’s motion respecting 
the Irish Church (3rd of April 1S35), Peel resigned and Melbourne 
again came into power Under him the Whigs retained the lead 
during the remainder of the reign. This coup d'Uat of November 
1834 was the last occasion on which the English sovereign has 
attempted to impose an unpopular ministry on the majority in 
parliament. 

In May 1837 the king began to show signs of debility, and died 
from an affection of the heart on the 20th of June, leaving behind 

blundering, though well-intentioned prinft. He was succeeded 
by his niece Queen Victoria. 

Authorities. —Correspondence of Earl Grey with William 1V. and 


■ : ’ (G. W. P.) 

WILLIAM (1143-1214), king of Scotland, surnamed ‘‘the 
Lion,” was the second ton of Henry, earl of Huntingdon (d. 1152), 
a son of King David I , and became king of Scotland on the death 
of his brother, Malcolm IV., in December 1165, being crowned 
at Scone during the same month. After his accession to the 
throne William spent some time at the court of the English 
king, Henry II ; then, quarrelling vPith Henry, he arranged 
in 1168 the first definite treaty of alliance between France and 
Scotland, and with Louis VII. of France assisted Henry’s sons 
in their revolt against their father in 1173. In return for this 
aid the younger Henry granted to William the earldom of 
Northumberland, a possession which the latter had vainly sought 
from the English king, and which was possibly the cause of their 
first estrangement. However, when ravaging the country near 
Alnwick, William was taken prisoner in July 1174, and after a 
short captivity at Richmond was carried to Normandy, where he 
soon purchased his release by assenting in December 1174 to the 
treaty of Falaise. By this arrangement the king and his nobles, 
clerical and lay, undertook to do homage to Henry and his son; 


William IV ■ Greville’s Memoirs ; Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel; th 
C/ffvey Papers; Civil Correspondence of the Duke of Wellington 
iValpole’s History of Eneland : Martineau's History of the Peace. 


this and other provisions placing both the church and state of 
Scotland thoroughly under the suzerainty of England. William's 
next quarrel was with Pope Alexander III., and arose out of a 
double choice for the vacant bishopric of St Andrews. The king 
put forward his chaplain, Hugh; the pope supported the arch¬ 
deacon, John the Scot, who had been canonically elected. The 
usual interchange of threats and defiances followed; then after 
the death of Alexander in 1181 his successor, Lucius III., con¬ 
sented to a compromise by which Hugh got the coveted bishopric 
and John became bishop of Dunkeld. In 1188 William secured a 
papal bull which declared that the Church of Scotland was directly 
subject only to the see of Rome*., thus rejecting the claims to 
supremacy put forward by the English archbishop. This step 
was followed by the temporal independence of Scotland, which 
was one result of the continual poverty of Ricbard I. In 
December 1189, by the treaty of Canterbury, Richard gave lip 
all claim to suzerainty over Scotland in return for x0,000 marks, 
tbe treaty of Falaise being thus definitely annulled. 

In 1186 at Woodstock William married Ermengarde de 
Beaumont, a cousin of Henry II., and peace with England being 
assured three years later, he turned his arms against the turbulent 
chiefs in the outlying parts of his kingdom. His authority was 
recognized in Galloway which, hitherto, had been practically 
independent; he put an end to a formidable insurrection in 
Moray and Inverness; and a series of campaigns taught the 
far north, Caithness and Sutherland, to respect the power of the 
crown. The story of William's relations with King John is 
interesting, although the details are somewhat obscure. Soon 
after John’s accession in iig9 the Scottish king asked for the 
earldom of Northumberland, which Richard I., like his father, 
had refused to restore to Scotland. John, too, refused this de¬ 
mand, but the threatened war did not take place, and in 1200 
William did homage to tbe English king at Lincoln with the 
ambiguous phrase “ saving his own rights.” After a period of 
inaction war be. tween the two count rise again became imminent 
in 1209; but a peace Was made at Norham, and about three 
years later another amicable arrangement was reached Both 
these treaties seem to have been more favourable to England 
than to Scotland, and it is possible that William acknowledged 
John as overlord of his kingdom. William died at Stirling on the 
4th of December 1214 and was buried at Arbroath. He left one 
son, his successor Alexander II.. and two daughters, Margaret and 
Isabella, who were sent to England after the treaty of 1209, 
and who both married English nobles, Margaret becoming the 
wife of Hubert de Burgh. He also left some illegitimate children. 
William’s reign is a very important period in the early history of 
I Scotland, and may almost be Said to mark an epoch in every 
department of public life. The relations of England and Scotland 
and of Scotland and France; the rise of towns, the development 
of trade and the establishment of order in Scotland itself; and 
the attitude of the Scottish Church, both to the papal see and to 
England, were all vitally affected by the events of this reign. 
William founded and richly endowed the abbey at Arbroath, 
and many of the Scottish towns owe their origin to his charters. 

See E. W. Robertson, Scotland under her Early Kings (Edinburgh, 
1862); Lord Hailes, Annals of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1819); A. Lang, 
History of Scotland , vol. i. (1900); ateo Scotland: History. 

WILLIAM I. (1797-1888), king of Prussia and German emperor, 
was the second son of Frederick William III. of Prussia and 
Louise, a princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. He was born at 
Berlin on the 22nd of March 1797, and received the names of 
Wilhelm Friedrich Ludwig. He was a delicate child and had to 
be carefully nurtured. His constitution, however, was sound, 
and he became one of the most vigorous men in Germany. Aiter 
the battle of Jena he spent three years at Konigsberg and Memcl. 
I Meanwhile he had given evidence of sterling honesty, a Strict 
love of order, and an almost passionate interest in everything 
relating to war. On the 1st of January 1807 he received an 
officer’s patent, and on the 30th of October 1813 was appointed 
a captain. William accompanied his father in the campaign of 
1814, and early in the following year received the iron cross for 
personal bravery shown at Bar sur-Aube. lie took part in the 
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entry into Paris> on the 31st of March r8r4, and afterwards 
visited London. He joined the Prussian army in the final 
campaign of the Napoleonic wars, and again entered Paris. The 
prince was made a colonel and a member of the permanent 
military commission immediately after his twentieth birthday, 
and at the age of twenty-one became a major-general. In 1820 
he received the command of a division; and during the following 
nine years he had not only made himself master of the military 
system of his own country but studied closely those of the other 
European states. In 1825 he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and obtained the command of the corps of 
guards. On the nth of June 1829 he married Augusta, daughter 
of Charles Frederick, grand duke of Saxe-Weimar. This lady, 
who had imbibed the Literal tendencies of the court of 
Weimar am 1 later developed a keen sympathy with Catholicism, 
exercised afterwards as queen and empress a considerable 
influence at court, in a sense generally hostile to Bismarck’s 
views. She died on the 7th of January 1890. 

On the death of his father in 1840—the new king, Frederick 
William IV., being childless—Prince William, as heir presumptive 
to the throne, received the title of prince of Prussia. He was also 
made lieutenant-governor of Pomerania and appointed a general 
of infantry. In politics he was decidedly conservative; but at 
the outbreak of the revolutionary movement of r848 he saw that 
some concessions to the popular demand for liberal forms of 
government were necessary. He urged, however, that order 
should be restored before the establishment of a constitutional 
system. At this time he was the best-hated man in Germany, 
the mass of the Prussian people believing him to be a vehement 

helcfresponsible for the blood shed in Berlin !m the r8th of March, 
and was niiknamed the “ Cartridge Prince,” although he had 
been relieved nine days before of his command of the guards. 
So bitter was the feeling against him that the king entreated 
him to leave the country for some time, and accordingly he went 
to London, where he formed intimate personal relations with 
Prince Albert, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmer¬ 
ston and other English statesmen. On the 8th of June he was 
back at Berlin, and on the same day he took his seat as member 
for Wirsitz in the Prussian national assembly, and delivered a 
speech in which he expressed belief in constitutional principles, 
fn 1849, when the revolutionary party in the grand-duchy of 
Baden became dangerous, he accepted the command of “ the 
army of operation in Baden and the Palatinate,” and his plans 
were so judiciously formed and so skilfully executed that in the 
course of a few days the rebellion was crushed. At the beginning 
of the campaign an unsuccessful attempt Was made on his life. 
In October 1849 he was appointed military governor of the 
Rhineland and Westphalia, and took up his residence at Coblenz, 
fn 185 r the prince was raised to the rank of a field-marshal and 
made governor of the federal fortress of Mainz. When the king 
was attacked with a disease of the brain, Prince W'illiam assumed 
the regency (7th October 1858), and on his brother’s death, on 
the 2nd of January 1861, succeeded him as W’illiam I. 

The political events of William’s regency and reign are told 
elsewhere fW;e Gurmany: History, Prussia: History). His 
personal influence upon these events is, however, of great 
importune e and dcseives separate notice. William was not a 
ruler of the intellectual type of Frederick the Great; but he 
believed intensely in the “ God of battles ” and in his own divine 
right as the vicegerent of God so conceived. He believed also 
in the ultimate union of Germany and in the destiny of Prussia 
as its instrument; and he held that whoever aspired to rule 
Germany must seize it for himself (Letter to von Natzmer of the 
20th or Ma; 1849, ill Natzmer's Uliter den HohenzoUern). But 
an attitude so wholly alien to the Libelal temper of contemporary 

advice. Thus it came about that the regent, whose reactionary 
views were feared, called the Liberals into office on Bismarck’s 
advice, though later he did not hesitate to override the constitu¬ 
tion when the refusal of the supplies for the new armaments 


this course necessary. From September 1862, when 
irek took office as minister president, William’s personality 
to be obscured by that of his masterful servant, who 
ned beside him till his death. But Bismarck’s Remims- 
contain plentiful proof that his master was by no means a 
cipher. His prejudices, indeed, were apt to run athwart the 
ter’s plans; as in the Schleswig-Holstein question, when 
ng’s conscience in the matter of the claims of the August en- 
burg prince threatened to wreck Bismarck’s combinations. 
~ as Bismarck put it, the annexation of the duchies gave him 
ste for conquest,” and in the campaign of 1866 the difficulty 
0 restrain the king, who wished to enter Vienna in triumph. 
W'hatever may have been the feelings of the Prussians before 
rar, its striking success fully justified the king’s policy, 
and on his return to Berlin he was received with unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

In the events immediately preceding the Franco-German W’ar 
187C-71 again it was Bismarck and not the king that gave 
the determining impulse. In the matter of the HohenzoUern 
"dature King William’s attitude was strictly “ correct.” 
as justified in refusing to discuss further with Benedetti 
the question of “ guarantees,” a matter which touched his honour; 

’ if the refusal, courteously framed, was read in Paris as an 
It, this was due to Bismarck’s “ editing ”of the Funs telegram 
Bismarck). The result of the outcry in France and of the 
French declaration of war urns that all Germany rallied round the 
ng of Prussia, and when, on the 31st of July, he quitted Berlin 
join his army, he knew that he had the support of a united 
nation. He crossed the French frontier on the nth of August, 
personally commanded at the battles of Gravelolle and 
Sedan. It was during the siege of Paris, at his headquarters in 
Versailles, that he was proclaimed German emperor on the 18th 
January 1871. On the 3rd of March 1871 he signed the pre¬ 
liminaries of peace which had been accepted by the French 
Assembly; and on the 21st of March he opened the first imperial 
parliament of Germany. On the 16th of June he triumphantly 
entered Berlin at the head of his troops. 

.After that period the emperor left the destinies of Germany 
almost entirely in the hands of Bismarck, who held the office of 
imperial chancellor. In his personal history the most notable 
events were two attempts upon his life in 1878—one by a working 
lad called Hodel, another by an educated man, Karl Nobiling. 
On the first occasion the emperor escaped without injury, but 
on the second he was seriously wounded. These attacks grew 
out of the Socialist agitation; and a new Reichstag, elected for 
the purpose, passed a severe anti-Socialist law. which was after¬ 
wards from time to time renewed. Until within a few days of 
his death the emperor’s health was remarkably robust; he died 
at Berlin on the gth of March 1888. 

The reign ot William I. marked an era of vast importance in the 
history of Germany. In his time Prussia beramc thc^first^power 

Bismarck and Moltke; but to him belongs the credit of having 
recognized the genius of these men, and of having trusted them 
absolutely. Personally William maintained the best traditions of the 
Hohenzollerns, not only by the splendour of the achievements with 
which his name will always be intimatelv associated, but by the 
simplicity, manliness and uprightness of his daily life. By his 
marriage with Augusta of Saxe-Weimar William I. ted two children: 
the crown prince Frederick, William (b. 1831), who succeeded him as 
Frederick III. (q.v.), and the princess Louise (b. 1838b married in 
1856 to the grand-duke of Baden. 

William l.’s military w r ritings were published in 2 vols at Berlin 
in 1897. Of his letters and speeches several collections have ap¬ 
peared; Politischc Korrespandem Kaiser Wilhelms I. (1890); Kaiser 
Wilhelms des Grossen Brieve, Reden und .St hr if ten (2 vols., 1905), and 

large number of biographies have appeared in Gcnuan, of. which 

(3 vols., Berlin, 1888 T Fr. translation, 1888); v. Bernbardi, Die 
ersten Regienmgsfahrc K. Wilhelms, Tagelmchhlaiter (Leipzig, 1895); 
Oncken, Das Zntalter Kaiser Wilhelms (2 vols., Berlin, 1890 1892); 
F. Delbruck, Die Jugend des Kony- n-'.„i,;,j. is: 

(Berlin, '.907); Blume, K 
des preussisch-deutschen H 
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Wilhelm I (Leipzig, 1897; 5th ed 1905). In English have appeared claims made hy the emperor to be the leader of Christendom: 
EdoXl ttnTrie hut - ru P les «« doubtless outweighed by the great impulse 

See also Svhel's Founding of the German Empire (Eng. trans., New he was able to give to German influenie m the East. From 
York, 1890-1891). Constantinople he passed on to Palestine. He was present at 

the consecration of the German Protestant church of the Re- 
WILLIAM II. [Friedrich Wilhelm: Victor Albert] deemer. By the favour of the sultan he was able to present to 

(1859* ), ting of Prussia and German emperor, was born the German Catholics a plot of ground, the Dormition de la 

on the 27th of January 1859 at Berlin, being the eldest child Sainte Vierge, very near to the Holy Places, 
of Prince Frederick of Prussia, afterwards crown prince and The motive of his frequent travels, which gained for him 
second German emperor, and of Victoria, princess royal of Great the nickname of Der Reise-Kaiser, was not solely political, but 
Britain and Ireland. On his tenth birthday he was appointed a keen interest in men and things. His love of the sea was 
second lieutenant in the First Regiment of the Guards. From shown in an annual voyage to Norway, and in repeated visits 
Septemher 1874 to January 1877 he attended the gymnasium to the Cowes regatta. He was a keen yachtsman and fond of 
at Cassel; he studied for two years at Bonn, and was then for all sorts of sport, and, though deprived of the use of his left 

some time chiefly occupied with his military duties. In 188.5 arm through an accident when he was a child, he hecame an. 

he was appointed colonel of the Hussars of the Guard. He was excellent shot and rider. 


was spent, and was more in sympathy with the strongly mon- of anti-British feeling in Berlin, and there seemed reason to 
archical feelings of the emperor William and Bismarck than suppose that the party from which it proceeded had the patronage 
with the more liberal views of his own parents, but until the of the emperor. Any temporary misunderstanding was removed, 
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the inland Germans to the sea. “ I will not rest,” he telegraphed 
to his brother, “ till I have brought my navy to the same height 
at which my army stands.” The development of German 
armaments during the next few years (see Navy) showed that 
this was no idle boast. But, while it was inevitable that the 
inference should be drawn that the Increase of the German 
navy was directed towards eventual hostilities with Great Britain, 
the emperor himself insisted that the real object was the preserva¬ 
tion ot peace consistently with the maintenance of Germany’s 
“ place in the sun,” In March 190s, in a speech at Bremen, 
he declared the aim of the Hohenzollerns to be “ a world-wide 
dominion founded upon conquests not gained by the sword, 
but by the mutual confidence of nations that press towards 
the same goal.” “ Every German warship launched,” he said, 
“ is one guarantee more for peace on earth.” In the same 
spirit he protested later, in an “interview” published in the 
Dailv Telegraph of the sSlh of October 1908, that he had always 
been actuated by the friendliest feelings towards England, but 
that “ Germany must be prepared for any eventualities in the 
East,” and that, in view of the growing naval power of Japan, 
England should welcome the existence of a German fleet “ when 
they speak together on the same side in the great debates of the 
future ” For to the emperor, who had published a cartoon, 
drawn by himself, representing the European powers in league 
against the Yellow Peril, the Anglo-Japanesc alliance seemed 
a betrayal of I he white race, an unnatural league which could 
not last. The justification of his naval policy so far as European 
affairs were concerned was revealed in the effective intervention 
of Germany in regard to France and Morocco in 1905, and 
in 1909 m the defiance of British policy when Austria, 
backed by Germany, tore up the treaty of Berlin in regard to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

In numerous rhetorical speeches the emperor had impressed 
the world with his personal conviction of autocratic sovereignty, 
and his monarchical activity was certain, sooner or later, to bring 
him into conflict with the constitutional limitations of his 
position as king of Prussia and German emperor. His imperial 
style, constitutionally but the honorary title of the primus inter 
pares in a free confederation of sovereign princes, was invested 
by him with something of the glamour of that of the Holy Roman 
emperors, with their shadowy claim to world-dominion. In 
speech after speech he proclaimed the world-mission of Germany, 
of which he himself was the divinely appointed instrument; 
Germans are “ the salt of the earth 1 ;” they must not “ weary 

imperial Rome, must expand and impose itself. 2 This new 
imperialism, too, had a religious basis, for “ the whole of human 
life hinges simply and solely on our attitude towards our Lord 
and Saviour.” 3 The emperor’s progresses in the East were 
conceived in the spirit of the new crusade, at once Christian 
and German; and a solemn service, to which none but the 
emperor and his train were admitted, was held on the summit of 
the Mount ot Olives. In the same spirit, too, the emperor dis¬ 
pensed the marks of his approval and disapproval beyond the 

were open to criticism. The “ Kruger telegram ” has been 
mentioned; scarcely less characteristic was the message 
despatched by him on the 9th of April 1906. after the Algeciras 
conference, to Count Goluchowski, the Austro-Hungarian 
foreign minister, congratulating him on having proved “ a 
brilliant second on the duelling ground.” Goluchowski’s retire¬ 
ment was mainly due to this compliment. In X905 he bestowed 
the order Pour !e Merits not only on the Japanese general Nogi, 
but also on the Russian general Stossel, the defender of Port 
Arthur, who was afterwards condemned by a Russian court- 
martial for dereliction of duty. In 1902 his telegram to the 
regent of Bavaria condemning the refusal of the clerical majority 
in the diet to vote £5000 for art purposes, and offering himself 
to supply the money, was regarded as an unwarrantable inter- 

1 Speech at Bremen (March 1905). 

1 Speech at Gniezno, Poland (August 1905). 

* Speech at confirmation of his son (Octoher 1903). 
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ference in the internal affairs of Bavaria and roused strong 
resentment among the clericals all over Germany. 

Owing to the political conditions in Germany it was generally 
left for Ihe Socialists to attack these excursions on the part of 
the emperor into fields which lay beyond his strict prerogative. 
But, apart from the traditional lines of political cleavage, such 
as the inherited hatred of the Liberal South for the Hohenzollern 
“ corporal's cane,” other centres of dissatisfaction were coming 
into being. The emperor was isolated in his efforts to impose 
the old, strenuous, Prussian ideals of “ self-denial, discipline, 
religion, avoidance of foreign contagion.” With the growth 
of wealth Germany was becoming materialized and to some 

grants grown rich in the United States. In this new society, 
far removed from the days, denounced by the historian Gervinus, 
when the Germans were content to “ fiddle and be slaves,” the 
phrases which still woke responsive echoes in the squires of the 
Old Mark of Brandenburg were apt to create surprise, if not 
indignation; and in the great industrial classes the principles of 
Social Democracy spread apace. The emperor himself here and 
there even yielded a little to the new ideas, as when, ill the 
famous “ Babel and Bible ” controversy ol 1903, arising out of 
lectures in which Professor Delitzsch had derived Jewish mono¬ 
theism from Babylonian polytheism, he publicly accepLed the 
main conclusion of the " higher criticism ” of the Old Testament, 
while maintaining that the kernel and contents, God and His 
works, remain always the same; or when on the 17th of November 
1906, on the 25th anniversary of William I.’s edict announcing 
national insurance, he promised further social reforms. But he 
was impatient of what he considered factious opposition, and 
was apt to appeal from the nation m'p*rlMjrieut to the nation 
in arms, as when in rqo6, at the Silesian manoeuvres, he con¬ 
demned the critical spirit exercised towaids the government, and 
invoked once more the protection of Germany's “ Divine Ally.” 

development of what prided itself on being a constitutional 
state; but there were obvious difficulties in the way of 
controlling the utterances of a ruler, vigorous, self-confident 
and conscious of the best intentions, who was also the master 
of many legions, whose military spirit he could evoke at 
will. In October 1906 the publication of Prince Hohenlohe’s 
Memoirs , containing indiscreet revelations of the emperor’s 
action in Ihe dismissal of Bismarck, caused a profound 
sensation. A few months later, in February 1907, the prestige 
of the court was further damaged by various unsavoury revela¬ 
tions, made by Herr Harden in the Zukrnft, as to the character 
of the “ camarilla ” by which the emperor was surrounded, and 
it was affirmed that a connexion could here be traced with the 
fall of Caprivi in 1894. The long-drawn-out trials and counter¬ 
trials left the character of the emperor entirely unstained, but 
they resulted in the disgrace of men who had been his confidants 
—Prince Philip Eulenburg, Count Kuno Moltke and others. 
The attitude of the emperor throughout was manly and sensible; 
and not the least satisfactory outcome of Ihe Whole sorry business 
was the issue, on the 28th of January 1907, ol an eiiict, afterwards 
embodied in a bill, greatly modifying the law of lese-majesle, 
which in the earlier part of the reign had been used to ridiculous 
excess in the imprisonment of the authors of the slightest 
reflection on the person of the sovereign. 

Anglo-German relations were apparently improved by a visit 
of the emperor to England in November 1907. But early in 1908 
they were again strained by the revelation, made in The Times 
of the dth of March, of a correspondence between the emperor 
and Lord Tweedmouth, the first lord of the admiralty, in which, 
in answer to friendly assurances on the emperor’s part, the 
British secretary of state had communicated to him an outline 
of the new naval programme before it had even been laid on the 
table of the House of Commons. The angry controversy to 
which this gave rise, and the emperor’s attempts to allay it, led 
at the end of the year to a serious crisis in his relations with his 
subjects. On the nth of August he had met Edward VII. at 
Cronberg; on the goth, in a speech at Strassburg, he reiterated 
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e intention o 


f Germany to maintain the high level of her 
, 1 on the 28th of October there appeared in the 

Daily Telegraph an extraordinary “interview,” authorized by 
him, in which he expounded his attitude. The document was a 
resume of his table-talk during his stay at Highcliffe Castle, on 
the Hampshire coast opposite the Isle of Wight, in the autumn 
of 1007. In it he reiterated that his heart was set on peace; 
he declared that, so far from being hostile to the English, he had 
offended large sections of his people by his friendship for England. 
Heiwtapced his refusal to receive the Boer delegates and liis 
rejection of the proposals of France and Russia for a joint inter¬ 
vention to stop the South African War; he also mentioned Ihe 
curious fact that at an early stage of the war he had himself 
drawn up a plan of campaign for the British and sent it to 
Windsor. It was on this occasion, too, that he made the sugges¬ 
tion of an eventual co-operation of the British and German fleets 
in the Far East. This pronouncement created a profound 
sensation, nol only in Germany, where Ihe indignation was 
lnlense, but in Russia, France and Japan, where it was regarded 
as a Machiavellian attempt to loosen existing alliances. In 
the German press and parliament a storm of protest arose. 
Prince Bulow, as technically responsible, handed in his resigna¬ 
tion, which was not accepted, and he was forced to make in the 
Reichstag the best defence that he could for the imperial indis¬ 
cretion, declaring that henceforth the emperor would show more 
reserve. The empeior publicly endorsed the chancellor’s ex¬ 
planations, and for nearly two years maintained in public an 
almost unbroken silence. But this came to an end in a speech 
delivered at Konigsberg, on the 25th of August 1910. In this 
the emperor again laid special stress upon the divine right 
by which alone the kings of Prussia rule, adding: “ considering 
myself as the instrument of the Lord, without heeding the views 
and opinions of the day, I go my way.” This speech led to a 
debate, on a Socialist-interpellation, in the Reichstag (November 
26). In reply to the enquiry what the government intended to 
do in fulfilment of the pledge given in 1908, the chancellor 
denied that the emperor had exceeded his constitutional rights, 
a view supported by the majority of the House. 

The emperor married on the 27th of February 1881 Princess 
Auguste Victoria, daughter of Frederick, duke of Augustenburg, ' ” 
in 1864 had come forward as claimant to the duchies of Schlesi 
Holstein; the marriage had, thpiefore, some political importa: 
for it sealed the leconcihation of one of the dynasties that had suffeied 
hv the ri=e of Prussia. They had six sons and one daughter: (1) 
Wdhelm, born 6th May 1882, Crowm Prince, whose coming of age 
was celebrated with much ceremony on his eighteenth hirthday, 
and who ntairied on the 6th of June 1905 the duchess Cecilia ot 
Mecklenburg, their eldost son, Wilhelm, being born on the 4th of July 
1906, (2) Eitel Friedrich, born on the 7th of July 1883; (3) Adalbert, 
born on the 14th of July 1884; (4) August Wilhelm, born on 
29th of January 1887; (5) Oskar, born on the 27th of July 18 
(6) Joachim, born on the 17th of December 1890; and (7) Viktt 
1 L “.he 13th of September 
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WILLIAM I. (1772-1844), king of the Netherlands, born at 
the Hague on the 24th of August 1772, was the son of William V., 
prince of Orange and hereditary stadtholder of the United 
Netherlands by Sophia Wilhelmina, princess of Prussia. In 
1791 he married Frederica Wilhelmina, daughter of Frederick 
William II., king of Prussia, thus cementing very closely the 
relations between the houses of Orange-Nassau and Hohenzollern. 
After the outbreak of war with the French republic iu 1703, 
he distinguished himself in the struggle against the revolutionary 
army under Dumouriez by the capture of Landrecies and the 
relief of Charleroi. By the victories of Pichegru the stadtholder 
and all his family were, however, compelled to leave Holland and 
seek refuge in England, where the palace of Hampton Court was 

and took an active part in the unfortunate campaign under the 
duke of York for the reconquest of the Netherlands. After the 
peace of Amiens he had an interview with Napoleon at Paris, 
and received some territory adjoining the hereditary domains 


of the house of Nassau in Westphalia as a compensation for the 
abandonment of the stadtholderate and the domains of his house. 
William refused, how'ever, in 1806, m which >ea.r by the death of 
his father he became prince of Orange, lo separate Ills interests 

In 1809 he accepted a command in the Austrian army under the 
archduke Charles and was wounded at the battle of Wagram. 
When Holland rose in revolt against French domination in 1813, 
after eighteen years of exile he landed at Scheveningen (on the 
19th ot November) and was on the 3rd of December, amid uni¬ 
versal rejoicing, proclaimed prince sovereign of tile Netherlands. 
His assumption in the following year of the title of king of the 
Netherlands was recognized by the powers, ami by the treaty 
of Paris hiseoverwgnty was extended over the Southern as \ V cll 
a& Ihe nyebbern Netherlands, Belgium being added to Holland 
“ as an increase of territory.” After the battle of Waterloo, in 
which Dutch and Belgian troops fought side by side under his 
command, the congress of Vienna further aggrandized him by 
making him sovereign of the territory of Luxemburg with the 

William had many excellent qualities, but his long life of exile 
and haidship had made him niggardly and narrow. He was 

of creating out of the Dutch and Belgian provinces a strong and 
united State. Two hundred and fifty years of political separation 
and widely difiering experiences had caused the two kindred 
populations on this and that side of the Scheldt to grow apart 
in sentiment and tradition. This difference was still further 
accentuated by strong divergence in religious creed. Further, 
one-third of the Belgian provinces was inhabited by a Walloon 
population divided from the Flemings by racial characteristics 

these things William was inclined to ignore. He drew up a 
constitution, which was accepted unanimously by the Dutch, 
but was rejected by the Belgians, because it contained provisions 
for liberty of worship. The king, however, by a subterfuge 
declared that the fundamental law had been approved. The 
new constitution, therefore, started badly, and it was soon 
evident that William intended to make his will prevail, and to 
carry out his projects for what he conceived the social, industrial 
and educational welfare of the kingdom regardless of the opposi¬ 
tion of Belgian public opinion. The Belgians had many griev¬ 
ances. Their representation in the states general was exactly 
equal lo that of the Dutch, though their population was in the 

ministers the Dutch were this able to have a perpetual majority. 
The whole machinery of government was centralized at the 
Hague, and Dutchmen filled nearly all the principal posts. The 
attempt of the king to enforce the official use of the Dutch 
language, and the foundation of the so-called philosophical 
college at Louvain helped to exacerbate the growing discontent. 
The rapid advance of Belgium in industrial and manufacturing 
prosperity, due largely to the stimulus of William’s personal 
initiative, did nothing to bring north and south together, but 
rather increased their rivalry and jealousy, for the Dutch pro¬ 
vinces had neither manufactures nor iron- and coal-mines, but 

alienation, but the king remained apparently blind to the signs 
of the times, and the severe enforcement of a harsh law restricting 
freedom of the press led suddenly in 1830 to a revolt (see 
Belgium), which, beginning at Brussels at the end of August, 
rapidly spread over the whole country. The Dutch were almost 
without striking a blow expelled from the country, the strongly 
fortified seaport of Antwerp alone remaining in their hands. 

of Belgium, and appointed the prince of Orange governor of the 
southern Netherlands, it is probable that the revolt might have 
been appeased. At the first there was undoubtedly a strong 
body of public opinion in favour of such a compromise, and the 
house of Orange had many adherents in the country. William, 
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however, was too proud and too obstinate to lend himself to such 
a course He appealed to the powers, who had, in 1815, created 
and guaranteed the independence of the kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands. By the treaty of the eighteen articles, however, concluded 
at London on the cgth of June 1831, the kingdom of Belgium 
was recognized, and Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was elected king. 
William refused his assent, and in August suddenly invaded 
Belgium. The Belgian forces were dispersed, and the Dutch 
would have entered Brussels in triumph but for the intervention 
of the French. Still, however, William declined to recognize 
the new throne, and he had behind him the unanimous support 
of Dutch public opinion. For nine years he maintained this 
attitude, and resolutely refused to append his signature to the 
treaty of 1851. His subjects at length grew weary of the heavy 
expense of maintaining a large military force on the Belgian 
frontier and in 1839 the king gave way. He did so, however, 
on favourable terms and v as able to insist on the Belgians yielding 
up their possession of portions of Limburg and Luxemburg, 
which they had occupied since 1830. 

A cry now arose in Holland for a revision of the fundamental 


was introduced, and the royal control over finance diminished. 
William, however, disliked these changes, and finding further 
that his proposed marriage with the countess d’Oultremont. a 
Belgian and a Roman Catholic, was very unpopular, he suddenly 
abdicated on the yth of October 1840. After his abdication he 
married the countess and spent the rest of his life in quiet 
retirement upon his private estate in Silesia. He died in 1844 
See L. Jottsand, Gmllanme d'Orange avant son av&nemenl a., 
irons das Pays-Bas ; E. C. de Gerlache, Iitsloire du royaume des Pays - 
Bas depots 1814 jusqu’en 18,30 (3 vols., Brussels, 1842); W. If. de 
Beaufort, De eerste regeeringsjaren ran Komng Willem I. (Amsterdam, 
1886); H. C. Colenbrander, De Belgische Om-wentdmg (The Hague, 
1905); T. Juste, Lc Soulevemmt de. la Ilollande en 1813 et la Jondation 
da royaume des Fays.Bas (Brussels, 1870); and P. Blok, Geschiedcnis 
1Ur Ncderlandscke Volk, vols. vii. and viii. (Leiden, 1907-1908). 


WILLIAM II. (1792-1849), king of the Netherlands, son of 
William I„ was bom at the Hague on the 6th of Decemher 1792. 
When he was three years old his family was driven out of Holland 
by the French republican armies, and lived in exile until 1813. 
He was educated at the military school at Berlin and afterwards 
at the university of Oxford. He entered the English army, 
and in 1811, as aide-de-camp to the duke of Wellington, took part 
in several campaigns of the Peninsula War. In 1815 he com¬ 
manded the Dutch and Belgian contingents, and won high 
commendations for his courage and conduct at the battles of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo, at the latter of which he was wounded. 
The prince of Orange married in 1816 the grand duchess Anna 
Paulowna, sister of the tzar Alexander I. He enjoyed consider¬ 
able popularity inBelgium,as well as in Holland for his affability 
and moderation, and in 1830, on the outbreak of the Belgian 
revolution, he betook himself to Brussels, and did his utmost 

Belgian capital to bring about a peaceable settlement on the 
basis of the administrative autonomy of the southern provinces 
under the house of Orange. His father had given him powers 
*0 treat, but afterwards threw him over and rejected the terms 
of accommodation that he had proposed. He withdrew on 
this to England and resided there for several months. In April 
1831 William took the command of a Dutch army for the invasion 
of Belgium, and in a ten-days’ campaign defeated and dispersed 
the Belgian forces under Leopold I. after a sharp fight near 
Louvain. He would have entered Brussels in triumph, but his 
victorious advance was stayed by the intervention of the French. 
In 1840, on the abdication of his father, he ascended the throne 
as William II. The peace of 1839 had settled all differences 
between Holland and Belgium, and the new king found himself 
confionted with the task of the reorganization of the finances, 
and the necessity of meeting the popular demand for a revision 
ot the fundamental law, and the establishment of the electoral 
franchise on a wider basis. He acted with good sense and 
moderation, and, although by no means a believer in democratic 
ideas, he saw the necessity of satisfying public opinion and 


frankly gave his support to larger measures of reform. The 
fundamental law was altered in 1848 and the Dutch monarchy, 
from being autocratic, became henceforth constitutional The 
king’s attitude secured for him the good will and affection of a 
people, loyal by tradition lo the house of Orange, and the 
revolutionary disturbances of 1848 found no ec£o in Holland. 
William died suddenly on the 17th of March 1849. 

See J. J. Abbink, /.even van Komng Willem II. (Amsterdam, 
*849); J. Bosscha, IIet Leven van Willem den Tweede, Komng der 
Nederlanden, 1793-1849 (Amsterdam, 1852); P. Blok, Geschiedcnis 
der Ncderlandscke Volk (Leiden, 1908). (G. E.) 

WILLIAM III. (1817-1890), king of the Netherlands, son of 
William II., was born at Brussels on the 19th of February 1817. 
He married in 1839 Sophia, daughter of William I., king of 
Wiirttemberg. Sophia was an accomplished woman of high 
intelligence, but unfortunately the relations heiween the royal 
pair were far from cordial and finally ended in complete disagree¬ 
ment, and the breach between them continued until the death 
of the queen in 1S77. The private life of the king in fact gave 
rise to much scandal; nevertheless he was an excellent con¬ 
stitutional monarch, and, though he never sought to win 
popular favour, succeeded in winning and retaining in a remark¬ 
able degree his people’s affectionate loyalty. He had no sym¬ 
pathy with political liberalism, but throughout his long reign 
of forty-two years, with a constant interchange of ministries 
and many ministerial crises, he never had a serious conflict with 
the states general, and his ministers could always count upon 
his fair-mindedness and an earnest desire to help them to further 
the national welfare. He was economical, and gave up a third 
of his civil list in order to help forward the task of establishing 
an equilibrium in the annual budget, he was always ready 
from his large private fortune to help forward all schemes for the 
social or industrial progress of the country. It was largely 
due to his prudent diplomacy that Holland passed pacifically 
through the difficult period of the Luxemburg settlement in 
1866 and the Franco-German War of 1870. 

William III. had two sons by his marriage with Sophia of 
WUrttemberg, William (1841-1879), and Alexander (1843-1884). 
Both of them died unmarried. The decease of Prince Alexander 
left the house of Orange without a direct heir male, but the 
prospect of a disputed succession had fortunately been averted 
by the marriage of the king in 1879 with the princess Emma 
of Waldeck-Pyrmont. From this union a daughter, Wilhehnina, 
was born in 1880. On her father’s death at tlie Loo, on the 
23rd of November 1890, she succeeded as queen of the Nether¬ 
lands under the regency of her mother. 

William was grand duke of Luxemburg by a personal title, 
and his death severed the dynastic relation between the kingdom 
of the Netherlands and the grand duchy. The sovereignty of 
the Luxemburg duchy passed to the next heir male of the house 
of Nassau, Adolphus, ex-duke of Nassau. 

See J. A. Bruijne, Geschiedcnis van Nederland in onzen tijd. (5 vols., 
Schiedam, 1889-1906); P. Blok, Gescluedems der Ncderlandscke 
Volk (Leiden, 1908), vol. viii.; and G. L. Keppers, De m geering van 
Koning Willem III. (Groningen, 1887). (G. E.) 

WILLIAM (1227-1256), king of the Romans and count of 
Holland, was the son of Count Floris IV. and his wife Matilda, 
daughter of Henry, duke of Brabant. He was about six years 
of age when his father was killed in a tournament, and the fact 
that his long minority was peaceful and uneventful speaks well 
for the good government of his two paternal uncles, who were 
his guardians. William was, however, suddenly in 1247 to 
hecome a prominent figure in the great Guelph-Ghibelline 
struggle, which at that time was disturbing the peace of Europe. 
The quarrel between the church and the emperor Frederick II. 
had now reached an acute stage. Pope Innocent IV. v.ho had 
failed in repeated efforts to induce various prince^to accept the 
dignity of king of the Romans in place of the excommunicated 
Frederick, found the youthful William of Holland ready to 
accept the proffered crown. After a long siege William succeeded 
in taking the imperial city of Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was 
crowned on All Saints’ Day 1248. As the recognized head of 
the Guelph party he spared no efforts to win foi himself friends 
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in Germany, but he never really succeeded in forming a party 
or gaining for himself a footing in the Empire during the lifetime 
of Frederick. With the extinction of the Hohenstaufen house 
in T254 his chances were much improved, but shortly afterwards 
his death occurred on the 28th ol January 1256 through his 
horse breaking through the ice during an obscure campaign 
among the Frisian marshes. William was more successful in 
his struggles with Margaret, countess of Flanders and Hainaul, 
known as *' Black Meg.” She wished her succession to pass to 
the sons of her second marriage with William of Dampierre in 
preference to those of his first marriage with Bouchard of 
Avennes. But John of Avennes, her eldest son, had married 
William’s sister Aleidis. William took up arms in defence of 
his brother in-law’s rights and Margaret was decisively beaten 
at West Kappel in 1253, and was compelled to acknowledge 
John of Avennes as her successor to the county of Hainaut. 

See \ Ulrich, GetAichte des rbmischen Kimigs, Wilhelm von 
Holland (Hanover, 1882). 

WILLIAM I. (d. 1166), king of Sicily, son of King Roger II. 
by EUira of Castile, succeeded in 1154. His title “ the Bad” 
seems little merited and expresses the bias of the historian 
Falcandus and the baronial class against the king and the official 
class by whom he was guided. It is obvious, however, that 
William was far inferior in character and energy to his father, 
and was attached to the semi-Moslem life of his gorgeous palaces 
of Palermo. The real power in the kingdom was at first exercised 
by Maio of Bari, a man of low birth, whose title ammiratus 
ammiratontin was the highest in the realm. Maio continued 
Roger’s policy of excluding the nobles from the administration, 
and sought also to curtail the liberties of the towns. The barons, 

by Pope Adrian IV.. whose recognilion William had not vet 
sought, by the Basileus Manuel and the emperor Frederick II. 
At the end of 1133 Greek troops recovered Bari and began to 
besiege Brindisi. William, however, was not devoid of military 
energy; landing in Italy he destroyed the Greek fleet and army 
at Brindisi (28th May 1156) and recovered Bari. Adrian came 
to terms at Benevento (18th June 1136), abandoned the rebels 
and confirmed William as king, and in 1138 peace was made with 

Maio; on the other hand, the African dominions were lost to 
the Almohads (1136-1160), and it is possible that he advised their 
abandonment in face of the dangers threatening the kingdom 
down from the north. The policy of the minister led to a general 
conspiracy, and in November 1160 he was murdered in Palermo 
by Matthew Bonello, leader of the Sicilian nobles. For a while 
the king was in the hands of the conspirators, who purposed 
murdering or deposing him. but the people and the army tallied 
round him: he recovered power, crushed the Sicilian rebels, 
had Bonello blinded, and in a short campaign reduced the rest 
of the Regno. Thus freed from feudal revolts, William confided 
the government to men trained in Maio’s school, such as the 
grand notary, Matthew d’Agello. His latter years were peaceful; 
he was now the champion of the true pope against the emperor, 
and Alexander III. was installed in the Lateran in November 
1165 bv a guard of Normans. William died on the 7th of May 
1166. (E. Cu.) 

WILLIAM II. (d. 1189), king of Sicily, was only thirteen 
years old at the death of his father William I. when he was 
placed under the regency of his mother, Marguerite of Navarre. 
Until the king came of age in 1171 the government was controlled 
first by the chancellor Stephen of Perche, cousin of Marguerite 
(1166-1168I, and then by Walter Ophamil, archbishopof Palermo, 
and Matthew d’Ajello, the vice chancellor. William’s character 
is very indistinct. Lacking in military enterprise, secluded and 
pleasure-loving, he seldom emerged from his palace life at Palermo. 
Yet his reign is marked by an ambitious foreign policy and a 
vigorous diplomacy. Champion of the papacy and in secret 

enemy, Frederick II. In 1171 and 1175 he made treaties with 
Joan, daughter of Henry II of England, marks his high position 


in European politics. To secure peace with the emperor he 
sanctioned the marriage of his aunt Constance, daughter of 
Roger II., with Frederick’s son Henry, afterwards the emperor 
Henry VI., causing a general oath to be taken to her as his 
successor in case of his death without heirs. This step, fatal to 
the Norman kingdom, was possibly taken that William might 
devote himself to foreign conquests. 1 

Unable to revive the African dominion, William directed his 
attack on F,gypt, from which Saladin threatened the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem. In July 1174. 50.000 men were landed 
before Alexandria, but Saladin’s arrival forced the Sicilians to 
re-embark in disorder. A better prospect opened in the confusion 
in Byzantine affairs which followed the death of Manuel Com- 
nenus (1180), and William took up the old design and feud 
against Constantinople. Durazzo was captured (rrth June TT85) 
and in August Thessalonica surrendered to the joint attack of 
the Sicilian fleet and army. The troops then marched upon the 
capital, but the troop of the emperor Isaac Angclus overthrew 
the invaders on the hanks of the Strymon (7th Sept. 1185). 
Thessalonica was at once abandoned and in 1189 William made 
peace with Isaac, abandoning all the conquests. He was now 
planning to induce the crusading armies of the West to pass 
through his territories, and seemed about to play a leading part 
in the third Crusade. His admiral Margarito, a naval genius 

Mediterranean open for the Franks, and forced the all-victorious 
Saladin to retire from before Tripoli in the spring of 1188. In 
November 1189 William died, leaving no children. His title 
of “ the Good ” is due perhaps less to his character than to the 
cessation of internal troubles in his reign. The “ Voyage ” of 
Ibn-Giobair, a traveller in Sicily in 1183-1185, shows William 
surrounded by Moslem women and eunuchs, speaking and reading 
Arabic and living like “ a Moslem king.” (E. Cu.) 

WILLIAM I. [Friedrich Karl] (1781-1864), king of Wiirt- 
temberg, son of Frederick, afterward* King Frederick I. of 
Wiirttemberg, was born at Luben in Silesia on the 27th of 
September 1781. In his early days he was debarred from public 
life owing to a quarrel with his father, whose time-serving 
deference to Napoleon was distasteful to him. In 1814-1815 he 
suddenly rose into prominence through the W’ars of Liberation 
against France, in which he commanded an army corps with no 
little credit to himself. On his accession to the throne of Wurttem- 
berg in 1816 he realised the expectations formed of him as a 
liberal-minded ruler by promulgating a constitution (1S19), 
under which serfdom and obsolete class privileges were swept 
away, and by issuing ordinances which greatly assisted the 
financial and industrial development and the educational progress 
of his country. In 1848 he sought to disarm the revolutionary 
movement by a series of further liberal reforms which removed 
the restrictions more recently imposed at Metternich’s instance 
by the Germanic diet. But his relations with the legislature, 

bureaucratic spirit which he kept alive in the administration, 
were definitely broken off in consequence of a prolonged conflict 
on questions of Germanic policy. He cut the knot by repudiating 
the enactments of 1848-1849 and by summoning a packed 
parliament (1851), which re-enforced the code of 1819. 

The same difficulties which beset William as a constitutional 
reformer impeded him as a champion of Germanic union. Intent 
above all on preserving the rights of the Middle Germanic states 
against encroachments by Austria and Prussia he lapsed into 
a policy of mere obstruction. The protests which he made in 
1820-1823 against Metternich’s policy of making the minor 
German states subservient to Austria met with less success than 
they perhaps deserved. In 1849-1850 he made a firm stand 
against the proposals for a Germanic union propounded in the 
National Parliament at Franktorl, for fear lest the exaltation 
of Prussia should eclipse the lesser prircipulit ics. Though forced 
to accede to the proffering of the imperial crown 10 the king of 
Prussia, he joined heartily in Prince Schwarzenberg’s schemes for 
undoing the work of the Nations! Parliament, and by means of 
1 Chaiandon, Domination normandc, ii. 389. 
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the coup d'etat described above forced his country into a policy 
of alliance with Austria against Prussia. N evert holes 
devotion to the cause of Germanic union is proved by the eager¬ 
ness with which he helped the formation of the Zollverein (1828- 
1830), and in spite of his conflicts with his chambers he achieved 
unusual popularity among his subjects. He died on the 25th of 
June 1864, and was succeeded by his son Charles. 

See Nick, Wtlhelm Kdmg von Wurttemberg, und seine Regierm 
(Stuttgart, 1864); P. Stalin, “ Konig Wilhelm f. von Wiirttemberg 
Zeitschnji fur aligcmeine Geschichte, 1885, pp. 353-367, 417-434. 

WILLIAM IV., landgrave of Hesse (1532-1592), was th 
son and successor of the landgrave Philip the Magnanimous. 
He took a leading part in safeguarding the results of the Reforma¬ 
tion and was indefatigable in his endeavours to unite the different 
sections of Protestantism for the sake of effective 
against the Catholic reaction. His counsels were marred by 
his reluctance to appeal to arms at the critical moments of action, 
and by the slenderness of his own resources, but they deserve 
attention for their broad common sense and spirit of tolerance. 
As an administrator of his principality he displayed rare energy, 
issuing numerous ordinances, appointing expert officials, and in 
particular establishing the finances on a scientific basis. By 
a law of primogeniture he secured his land against such testa¬ 
mentary divisions as had diminished his own portion of his 
father’s estate. He not only patronized 
continued as ruler the intercourse with scholars which he had 

Y\ illiam was a pioneer in astronomical research and perhaps 

his most lasting fame to his discoveries in thus branch of t _. 

Most oi the mechanical contrivances which made Tycho Brahe’s 
instruments so superior to those of his contemporary.. J — 

there seem to have been about as accurate as Tycho’_,___ 

suiting longitudes were 0 r too great in consequence of the adopted 
solar parallax of 3'. The principal fruit of the observations was a 
catalogue of about a thousand stars, the places of which were deter¬ 
mined^ by the methods usually employed in the 16th century, <— 

Terretf • 

that clocks, on which _ _ r _ . __ 

and the sun before sunset; Tycho pieterred observing the 
distance between the sun and Venus tfhen the latter Was v . . 
the da> time- The Hessian star catalogue was published in^Lucius 

observations are to be found in Coeh et Siderum in eo erranthtm 
observat tones Ilassiacae (Leiden, 1618), edited by Willebrord Snell. 
R. Wolf, in his “ Astrunomischc Miulicilungcn,” No. 45 ( Viertel- 
jahrsscknfj der naturforsehenden Gesellschaft m ZdrtrJu i878),^has 

throw much light on the methods adopted in the observations and 
reductions. 

WILLIAM (1533-1584), surnamed the Silent, prince of 
Orange and count of Nassau, was born at the castle of Dillenburg 
in Nassau, on the 25th of April 1533. His grandfather, John, 
count of Nassau, had left his Nethcrland possessions to his 
elder son Ilcnry, his German to his younger son William. This 
IVilliam of Nassau (d. 1559) had by his wife, Juliana of Stolberg, 
a family of five sons, of whom the subject of this notice was the 
eldest, and seven daughters. Henry became the trusted friend 
and counsellor of Charles V., and mafried (1515) Claude, sister 
oi Philibert, prince of Orange. Philibert, having no issue, 
made Rene, the 'son of Henry and Claude, his heir. Rene, at 
the age of twenty-six, was killed at the siege of St Di'zicr in 1544, 
and left his titles and great possessions by will to his cousin 
William, who thus became prince of Orange. William’s parents 
Were Lutherans, but the emperor insisted that the boy-successor 
to Rene’s heritage should be brought up in his court at Brussels, 

his oWn high qualities endeared William to Charles, who secured 
for him, at the age of seventeen, the hand of Anne of Egmont, 
hftiress of the count of Buren. Anne died in 1558, leaving issue 
a son Philip William, prince of Orange and count of Buren, 
and a daughter. It was on the shoulder of the young prince of 
Orange that Charles V. leant when, in 1555. in the presence 
of a great as&embly at Brussels, he abdicated in favour of Ills 




son Philip, the sovereignty of the Netherlands. William was 
also selected to carry the insignia of the empire to Ferdinand, 
king of the Romans, when Charles resigned the imperial crown. 
He had, at the age of twenty-one, been placed by the emperor, 
before his abdication, at the head of an army of 20,000 men in 
the war with France, and he continued to fill that post under 
Philip in 1556, but without distinction. His services, as a 
diplomatist, Were much more brilliant. He was one of the three 
plenipotentiaries who negotiated the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis 
(1559), and was largely responsible for bringing about a settle¬ 
ment so favourable to Spanish interests. After the conclusion 
of the peace, the prince spent some time at the French court, 
in the capacity of a state hostage for the carrying out of the 
treaty. It -was during his sojourn in France that William by 
his discreetness acquired the soubriquet of le Tmilume (the 
Silent), which has ever since clung to his name. The appellation 
is in no way expressive of the character of the man, who was 
fond of conversation, most eloquent in speech, and a master of 
persuasion. His two great adversaries of the decade, which 
followed the peace of Cateau-Cambresis, -were in 1559 closely 
associated with him; Granvelle as a plenipotentiary, Alva 
as a fellow-hostage. 

Up to this time the life of Orange had been marked by lavish 
display and extravagance. As a grand seigneur in one oi the most 
splendid of courts, he surrounded himself with a retinue of gay 
young noblemen and dependents, kept open house in his magni¬ 
ficent Nassau palace at Brussels, and indulged in every kind of 
pleasure and dissipation. The revenue of his vast estales was 
not sufficient to prevent him being crippled by debt. But after 
his return from France, a change began to come over Orange. 
Philip made him councillor of state, knight of the Golden Fleece, 
and stadtholder of Holland, Zeeland and Utrecht; but there 
was a latent antagonism between the natures of the two men 
which speedily developed into relations of coolness and then of 
distrust. The harshness with which the stern laws against 
heretics were carried out, the presence of Spanish troops, the 
filling up of ministerial offices by Spaniards and other foreigners 
had, even before the departure of Philip for Spain (August 1559), 
stirred the most influential Nethcrland noblemen—foicmost 
among them the prince of Orange, and the counts of Egmont 
and Hoorn—to a policy of constitutional opposition. With the 
advent of Margaret of Parma the situation became more serious. 
All state business was carried out by the Consulta;. all power 
virtually placed in the hands of Cardinal Granvelle; the edicts 
against heretics enforced with the utmost severity; the number 
of bishoprics increased from three to fourteen (sec Nether¬ 
lands). As a protest, Orange, Egmont and Iloorn withdrew 
from the council of state, and wrote to the king setting forth 
their grievances. At this time Orange was still nominally a 
Catholic, but his marriage in August 1561 with Anne, daughter 
and heiress of the elector Maurice of Saxony, with Lutheran 
rites, at Dresden, was significant of what tfas to come. It 
marked the beginning of that gradual change in bis religious 
opinions, which was to lead William through Lutheranism to 
that moderate Calvinism which he profeSUed after 1573. Of the 
sincerity of the man during this period of transformation there 
can be little doubt. Policy possibly played its part in dictating 
the particular moments at which the changes of faith were 
acknowledged. No student of the prince’s voluminous corre¬ 
spondence can fail, however, to see that he was a deeply religious 
man. The charges of insincerity brought against him by his 
enemies arise from the fact that in an age of bigotry and fanati¬ 
cism the statesmanlike breadth and tolerance of William’s 
treatment of religious questions, and his aversion to persecution 
for matters of opinion, were misunderstood. His point of view 
was in advance of that of his time. 

In the spring of 1564 the constitutional opposition of the 
great nobles to the policy of the king appeared to be successful. 
Granvelle was withdrawn, the Consulta abolished, and Change, 
Egmont and Hoorn took their scatfc once more on the Council. 
They speedily found, however, that things did not mend 
Glunvelle had gone, but the royal policy was unchanged. In 
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August 1564 Philip issued an order for carrying out the decrees 
of the Council of Trent, and for the strict execution of the 
placards against heretics. Protests, letters, personal missions 
were in vain, the king’s will was not to be moved from its purpose. 
The spirit of resistance spread first to the lesser nohles, then to 
the people. In the memorable year 1566 came “ the Com¬ 
promise,” “ the Request,” the banquet at the Hotel Culemburg 
with its cries of * l Vivcnt les Gtteux ” followed by the wild 
iconoclastic ti ots and outrages by bodies of fanatical Protestant 
sectaries at Antwerp and elsewhere. The effect of this last 
outbreak was disastrous. Philip was filled with anger and vowed 
vengeance. The national leaders drew back, afraid to identify 
themselves with revolutionary movements, or the cause of 
extreme Protest an ti-sm. Egmont was a good Catholic, and took 
active steps to suppress disorder, and Orange himself at the 
request of the regent betook himself to Antwerp, where the 
citizens in arms were on the point of engaging in civil stnte. 
At the risk of his life the prince succeeded m bringing about an 
accord, and as he proclaimed its terms to a sullen and half-hostile 
crowd he uttered for the last time the words, “ Long live the 
King!” It was his final act of loyal service to a sovereign, 
who from secret emissaries that he kept at Madrid, he knew to 
be plotting the cleat ruction of himself and his friends. In vain 
he endeavoured to rouse Egmont to a sense of his danger, and 
to induce him and other prominent leaders to take steps, if 
necessary by armed resistance, to avert their doom. Finding 
all his efforts fruitless William, after resigning all his posts, left 
the country (22nd of April 1567), and took up his residence with 
his family at the ancestral home of the Nassaus at Dillenburg. 

At that very time Alva was quitting Madrid for his terrible 
mission of vengeance in the Netherlands (see Alva). The 
story of the Council of Blood and of the executions of Egmont 
and Hoorn is told elsewhere. The prince of Orange was out of 
reach of the tyrant’s arm, but by an act of imprudence he had 
left his eldest son, Philip William, count of Buren, studying at 
the university of Louvain. He was seized (February 1568) and 
carried off to Spain, to be brought up as an enemy to the political 
and religious principles of his father. He himself was outlawed, 
and his property confiscated. In March he published a lengthy 
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became a terror to their enemies. The refusal of Queen Elizabeth 
in 1572 tc allow the Beggars to refit in English harhours led to 
the first success of the patriot cause. On the 1st of April a force 
under the command of Lumbrcs and Trolling, being compelled 
to take refuge in the Maas, seized the town of Brill by surprise. 
Encouraged by their success they likewise took by assault the 
important sea-port of Flushing. Like wildfire the revolt spread 
through Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht and Friesland, and the 
principal towns, one after the other, submitted themselves to the 
authority of the prince of Orange as their lawful siadtholder. 
Louis of Nassau immediately altar wards dashed with a small 
force from France into Hamault, anti .captured Valentiennes 
and M011 s. In Mo 11s, however, Louis was blockaded by a 
superior Spanish force, and eventually forced to surrender. 
William crossed the Rhine with 20,000 men to relieve him, but 
; he was out-generalled by Alva, nearly lost his life during a night 
attack on his camp at Harmigsies (September nth), and retired 
into Holland. Delft became henceforth his home, and he cast 
in his lot for good and all with the brave Hollanders and Zee- 
landers in their struggle for freedom, “ being resolved,” as he 
wrote to his brother John, “ to maintain the affair there as long 
as possible and decided to find there my grave.” It was his 
spirit that animated the desperate resistance that was offered 
to the Spanish arms at Haarlem and Alkmaar, and it was through 
his personal and unremitting exertions that, despite an attack 
of fever which kept him to his bed,, the relief of Leiden, on the 
3rd of October 1574, was effected just as the town had been 
reduced to the last extremity. 

In order to identify himself more closely with the cause for 
which he was fighting, Orange had, on October 23rd, 1573, made 
a public profession of the CalvinjAl ftiigion. But he was never 
a bigot in religious matters. The three conditions which he 
laid down as the irreducible minimum on which negotiations 
could be based, and from which he never departed, were: (1) 
freedom of worship and liberty to preach the Gospel according 
to the word of God; (2) the restoration and maintenance of all 
the ancient charters, privileges and liberties of the land; (3) the 
withdrawal of all Spaniards and other foreigners from all posts 
and employments, civil and military. On these points he was 
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advanced for his interposition to prevail in the face of the deter¬ 
mination of the states of Holland to conclude a peace so advan¬ 
tageous to their trade interests. William, however, speedily 
opened secret negotiations with France in the hope of securing 
t hi armed assistance of that power For the carrying out of his 
Ambitious projects of a war of aggrandisement against the Spanish 
Netherlands and of a restorationof his brother-in-law, CharlesII., 
to the throne of England. The states of Holland, on the other 
hand, were determined to thwart any attempts for a renewal of 
war. and insisted, m defiance of the authority of the captain- 
general supported by the states-general, in virtue of their claim 
to be a sovereign province, in disbanding a large part of the 
regiments in their pay. A prolonged controversy arose, which 
ended in the states-general in June 1650 commissioning the 
prince of Orange to x’iAit the towns of Holland and secure a 
recognition of their authority. The mission was unsuccessful. 
Amsterdam reiused any hearing at all. William resolved 
therefore to use force and crush resistance. On the 30th ot 
July six leading members of the states of Holland were seized 
and imprisoned in the castle of Loevestein. On the same day 
an attempt was made to occupy Amsterdam with troops. The 
citizens were, however, warned in time, and the gates closed. 
\\ iham s triumph was nevertheless complete. Cowed by the 
bold Seizure of their leaders, the states of Holland submitted. 
The prince had now obtained that position of supremacy in the 
republic at which he had been aiming, and could count on the 
support alike of the states-general and of the provincial states 
fur his policy. He lost no lime in entering into fresh negotiations 
with the French government, and a draft treaty was already 
early in October drawn up in Paris and the Count d’Estrades 
was commissioned to deliver it in person to the prince of Orange. 
It was, however, never to reach bis hands. William had, on the 
8th of October, after his victory was assured, gone to his hunting 
seat at Dieren. Here on the 27th he became ill and returned 
to The Hague. The complaint proved to be small-pox, and on 
the 6th of November he died. William was one of the ablest 
of a race rich in great men, and had he lived he would 
probably have left his mark upon history. A week alter his 
death his widow gave birlh to a son. who was one day to become 
William III , king of England. (G. E.) 

WILLIAM THE BRETON (c. 1160-c. 1225), French chronicler 
and poet, was as his name indicates born in Brittany. He was 
educated at Mantes and at the university of Paris, afterwards 
becoming chaplain to the French king Philip Augustus, who 
employed him on diplomatic errands, and entrusted him with 
the education of his natural son, Pierre Chariot. William is 
supposed to have been present at the battle of Bouvines. His 
works are the Philippiic and the Gcsta Philippi II. regis Fran - 
corum. The former, a poem three versions of which were written 
by the author, gives some very interesting details about Philip 
Augustus and his time, including some information about 
military matters and Shows that William was an excellent Latin 
scholar In its final form the Gesla is an abbreviation of the work 
of Rigord (q it), who wrote a life of Philip Augustus from 1170 
to 1206, and a continuation by William himself from 1207 to 
1220 In both works William speaks in very laudatory terms 
of the king; but his writings are valuable because he had personal 
knowledge of many of the facts which he relates. He also wrote 
a poem Karlotis, dedicated to Pierre Chariot, which is lost. 

William's works have been edited with introduction by H. F. 

1,882-1885). and have been translated into French by Guizot in 
Collection dec mcmoircs relateds d Vhistoire dp France, tomes xi. and 
xii (Paris, 1823-1835). See Delaborde's introduction, and A. 
Molinier. Les Sources de Vhistoire de France, tome iii. (Paris, 1903). 

WILLIAM THE CLITO (no 1-1128) was the son of Robert, 
duke of Normandy, by his marriage with Sibylla of Conversano. 
After his father’s defeat and capture by Henry I. of England at 
the battle of Tinchebrai (1106) the young William fell into the 
hands of the conqueror. Henry magnanimously placed his 
nephew in the custody of Helias of Saint Saens, who had married 
a natural daughter of Duke Robert. Fearing for the safety 


of France? That sovereign joined with the discontented Norman 
barons and others of Henry’s enemies in recognizing William as 

there was no hope of releasing, they appear to have regarded as 
dead in the eye of the law. William’s claims furnished the pretext 
for two Norman rebellions. The first which lasted from 1112 to 
1120 was abetted by Louis, by Fulk V. of Anjou and by Baldwin 
VII. of Flanders. In the second, which broke out during 1123, 
Henry I. had merely to encounter the foices of his own Norman 
subjects; his diplomatic skill had been successfully employed 
to paralyse the ill-will of other enemies. In 1122 or 1123 William 
married Sibylle, daughter of Fulk of Anjou, and with her received 
the county of Maine; but Henry I. prevailed upon the Curia 
to annul this union, as being within the forbidden degrees 
In 1127, however, the pretender obtained from Louis the hand 
of Johanna of Montferrat, half-sister of the French queen, and 
I he vacant fief of Flanders. His own rigorous government or the 
intrigues of Henry I. raised up against W'llliam a host of rebels; 
a rival claimant to Flandeis appeared in the person of Thierry 
or Dirk of Alsace. In besieging Alost, one of the strongholds 
of the rival party, William received a wound which mortified 
and proved fatal (July 28, 1128). He left no issue; although 
Duke Robert survived him and only died in 1134, the power 
of Henry I. was thenceforth undisputed by the Normans. 

Foundations of England, vol. ii. (1898). 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY if. 108 o-c. 1143), English 
historian of the 12th century, was born about the year 10S0, 
in the south country. He had French as well as English lilood 
in his veins, but he appears to have spent his whole life in England, 
and the best years of it as a monk at Malmesbury. His tastes 
were literary, and the earliest fact which he records of his career 
is that he assisted Abbot Godfrey (1081-IT05) in collecting a 
library for the use of the community. The education which 
he received at Malmesbury included a smattering of logic and 
physics; but moral philosophy and history, especially the latter, 
were the subjects to which he devoted most attention. Later 
he made for himself a collection of the histories of foreign 
countries, from reading which he conceived an ambition to 
juutiuoe ;• popular tuot::! of IlnglisN VstorN motU lied or. the 
great work of Bede. In fulfilment of this idea, William produced 
about 1120 the first edition of his Gesta regum, which at once gave 
him a reputation. It was followed by the first edition of the 
Gesta pontifictm (1125). Subsequently the author turned aside 
to write on theological subjects. A second edition of the Gesla 
regum (1127) was dedicated to Earl Robert of Gloucester, whose 
literary tastes made him an appreciative patron. William also 
formed an acquaintance with Bishop Roger of Salisbury, who 
had a castle at Malmesbury. It may have been due to these 
friends that he was offered the abbacy of Malmesbury in 1140. 
But he preferred to remain a simple bibliothecarius. His one 
public appearance was made at the council of Winchester (1.41). 
in which the clergy declared for the empress Matilda. About 
this date he undertook to write the Historia noiella, giving an 
account of events since 1125. This work breaks off abruptly 
at the end of 1142. with an unfulfilled promise that it will be 
continued. Presumably William died before he could redeem 
his pledge. 

He is the best English historian of his time. The master of 
a good Latin style, he shows literary instincls which are, for bis 

form makes him at times careless in his chronology and arbitrary 
in his method of arranging his material; he not infrequently 
flies off at a tangent to relate stories which have little or no 

often allowed to lie dormant. His researches were by no means 
profound; he gives us less of the history of his own time than 
we have a right to expect—Far less, tor example, than Orderic. 
He is, however, an authority or considerable value from 1066 
onwards; many telling anecdote*, many shrewd judgments on 
persons and events, can be gleaned from his pages. 
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WILLIAM OF NEWBURGH (d. c. 11 
styled, Guillclmus Parvus, English et 
was a canon of the Augustinian priory 
Riding of Yorkshire. He was born 


before 1196 he began his 
k, divided into five books, 
part of it is derived from 


impartiality entitle him to a high 
ie 12th century. 

>y H. C. Hamilton (2 vols., London, 
on-teles of the Reigns of Stephen , &c. 
?. i. 'and ii. In the latter edition a 


WILLIAM OF POITIERS (c. 1020-e. ioqo), Norman chronicler, 
was born at Preaux, near Pont Audemcr, and belonged to an 
influential Norman family. After serving as a soldier he studied 
at Poitiers, and then returning to Normandy became chaplain 
to Duke wnijghfi (William the Conqueror) and archdeacon of 
Lisieux. He wrote an eulogistic life of the duke, the earlier and 
concluding parts of which are lost; and Orderictis Yitalis, who 
gives a short biography of him in his Ilisioria ecclcsiastica, says 
that he also itrote verses. William’s Gesta Guildmi II. duds 
Nonnannorum, the extant part of which covers the period between 
1047 and 1068, is valuable for details of the ConqsiSJ^E’s life, 
although untrustworthy with regard to affairs in F.ngland. 
According to Freeman, “ the work is disfigured by his constant 
spirit of violent partisanship.” It was written between 1071 
and 1077, and was used by Ordericus Yitalis. 

The Gesta was first published by A. Duchesne in the Histotiae 


WILLIAM OF ST CALAIS (CARiusr) (d. 1096), bishop of 
Durham and chief counsellor of William Rufus, was a Norman 
monk and prior of St Calais in Maine, who received the see of 
Durham from the Conqueror (1081). In Durham annals he is 
honourably remembered as the prelate who designed the existing 
cathedral, and also for his reform of ecclesiastical discipline. 
His political career is less creditable. Honoured with the special 


urging Duke Robert of Normandy to claim 
After the collapse of this plot William was 
before the Great Council. He claimed the rij 
his fellow-bishops alone; this claim being reje 
the see of Rome. This was the first case c 
pope from an English tribunal which had 
7th century. Rufus and Lanfranc did not 
the right of appeal, but contended that the 
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favour and his see. Thenceforward he showed the utmost 
subservience. He managed the king’s case against Anselm, and 
at Rockingham (1095) actually claimed the right of appeal, when 
it was claimed by the archbishop. Notwithstanding his zeal for 
the royal interests, William was soon afterwards disgraced. He 
died in January ioq6. 

See E. A. Freeman, William Rufus (1882), and Symeon of Durham, 
vol. i. pp. 170-195 (Rolls ed.). 

WILLIAM (c. 1130-e. 1190), archbishop of Tyre and chronicler, 
belonged to a noble French family and was probably born in 
Palestine about r 130. This, however, is only an inference from his 
works, borne out by the fact that he had seen Ralph, the patriarch 
of Antioch, who died about 1141; that he seems to call himself a 
contemporary historian from the accession of Baldwin III. to the 
throne of Jerusalem, an event which he places in November 
1142; and that he remembered the fall of Edessa in 1144. 
Unfortunately the chapter (xix. 12) which relates to his early 
life has been excised or omitted from every extant manuscript 
of his Hisloria, and this remark holds good, not only for the 
original Latin, but also for the French translation of the 13th 
century. William was still pursuing his studies in Europe -when 
Amalric I. became king of Jerusalem in 1162, but he leturned 
to Palestine towards the close of 1166, or early in 1167, and was 
appointed archdeacon of Tyre at the request of Amalric in August 
1167. In 1168 he was sent on an embassy, the forerunner of 
several others, to the emperor Manuel I. at Constantinople, and 
in 1169.. at the time of the disastrous campaign against Pamietta, 
he was obliged to take refuge in Rome from the “ unmerited 
anger ’ * of his archbishop. But he was soon in Palestine again, and 
about 1170 he was appointed tutor to Amalric's son, Baldwin, 
afterwards King Baldwin IV. Towards the end of 1174, soon after 
Baldwin’s accession to the throne, he was made chancellor of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, an office which he held until 1183, 
and less than a year later (May 117 s) he was consecrated arch¬ 
bishop of Tyre. He was one of those who went to negotiate 
with Philip I., count of Flanders, in 1177, and in 1179 he was one 
of the bishops who represented the Latin Church of lhe East at 
the Lateran council in Rome. On his return to Palestine he 
stayed seven months at Constantinople with Manuel. This is 
William’s last appearance in history, but he was writing his history 
in nSi, and this breaks off abruptly at the end of 1183 or early 
in 1184. He died probably between 1187 and 1190. About 
fifty years later one of his contiuuators accused Ileraclius, the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, of procuring his death by poison at Rome, 
but this story appears to be legendary. Equally untrustworthy 
is the theory which identifies William with the archbishop of Tyre 
sent to Europe to preach a new crusade in 1188. It is true that 
Matthew Paris speaks of the English king, Henry II., as receiving 
the cross from the hands of Willdmus epheopus Tyrensis ; but 
more contemporary writers omit the Christian name, while 
others write it Josce or Joscius. 

If not the greatest, William of Tyre is at least among the greatest, 
of medieval historians. His Historic rerum in partibus transmarinis 
ge^arum, or Historic Rierosotymitana or Belli saren historic covers the 
period between 1095 and 1184, and is the main authority for the 
history of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem between 1127, where 
Fulcher-of Chartres leaves off, and 1183 or 1184, where Ernoul takes 
up the narrative. It was translated into French in the 13th century, 

the* Chromqut d'outremer^ or Litre d’Eracles or Livre du conquest r is 

is the standard account of the exploits of the French warriors in the 
East. William's work consist* of twenty-two books and a fragment 
of another book; it extends from the preaching of the first crusade by 
Peter the Hermit and Pope Urban II. to the end of 1183 or the 
beginning of 1184. It was undertaken at the request of Amalric, 
who was himself a lover ot history and who supplied the author with 
Arabic manuscripts, and William says of it, “ 111 this work we have 
had no guide, whether Greek or Arab, but have had recourse to 
traditions only, Save as regards a few things that wc ourselves have 
seen.” The " traditions ” here referred to must he taken to include 
the Gesta Francorum of Tudebode, the writings of Fulcher of Chartres, 
of Baudry of Bourgueil and, above all, of Albert of Aix. From the 

from 1144 to the end it is contemporary and original. 

William also wrote Historic de orienlalibus principibus. This 
work, which is now unfortunately lost, was partly based upon the 


Arabic chronicle of a certain Said-ibn-Batrik (d. 940), patriarch of 
Alexandria. 

No medieval writer, except perhaps Giraldns Cambrensis, possesses 
William’s power of delineating the physical and mental features of 
his heroes. Very few, moreover, had his instinctive insight into what 
would be of real value to future ages; genealogy, topography, 
archaeology, social life, both political and ecclesiastical, and military 
and naval matters all find due exposition in bis pages. It is hardly 
too much to say that from his work alone a fairly detailed map of the 
Levant,^as it was in the 12th century, might be^constructed; ar 1 *' ' 

which he us__. ____,_ 

is often at discord with himself. In the later books of the Historic 
his information, even regarding events taking place beyond the Nile 
or the Euphrates as well as in Europe, is singularly exact. 

His powers of industry were exceptionally great, and although a 

and Arabic, he Vs as ready to enliven his pages with a homely proverb 
as he is to embcllith them with quotations from Cicero, Virgil, Ovid 

judgment of God on the iniquities of his fellow-countrymen in every 
disaster that overtook them and in every success which attended the 
arms of tile Saracens. 

As Belli seen historic the Historic rerum was first published in 1549 
at Basel. More recent editions are in J. P. Migne’s Petrologic Latina, 
tome cci., and in the “ Rccueil des historiens des croisades,” Hist, 
oicid. i (Paris, 1844). Manuscript&are inthe British Museum, London, 
and in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. It has been translated into 
German by E. and R. Kauslcr (Stuttgart, 184S); into French in 
Guizot’s Collection des mSmoires, tomes xvi., xviii. (Paris, 1824); 
into Italian und into Spanish. An English translation has been made 
for the Early English Text Society by M. N. Colvin (London, 1893). 
See the Histoirehttcraire de la France, tome xiv. (1869); B. Kugler, 
Studien zur Geschichte des zwetim Kreuzzuges (Stuttgart, 1866); 
H. Prutz, Studien iiber Wilhelm von Tyrus (Hanover, 1883); and 
H. von Sybel, Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzuges (Leipzig, 1881). 


WILLIAM OF VALENCE (d. 1296), brother of Henry III. of 
England, was a son ’of John's widow, Isabelle of Angouleme, 
by her second marriage. William came to England with his 
brothers in 1247, and at once became a court favourite. He 
married Joan de Munchensi, the heiress to the Pembroke 
estates, whence he is soir. gtimes styled carl of Pembroke. 
In 1258 he was attacked by the baronial opposition and forced 
to leave England. He returned in 1261, after Henry III. had 
repudiated the Provisions of Oxford, and fought on the royal side 
at Lewes (1264). Escaping from the pursuit of the victorious 
Montfortians, he later appeared at the head of a small army in 
Pembrokeshire. This gave the signal for the outbreak of a new 
civil war which ended with the defeat of Montfort at Evesham 
(1265). Valence accompanied Prince Edward to the Holy Land 
and, in later years, became a trusted agent of the crown, especially 
in the Welsh wars. The position of his estates made him the 
natural leader of all expeditions undertaken against Llewelyn 
from South Wales. He was also employed in Aquitaine. 
He died at Bayonne in 1296. Despite his oriuin he had 
become, in course of time, a respected leader of the baronage; 
and as a military commander rose high above the average 

See R. Pauli’s Geschichte von England, vol. iii. (Hamburg, 1853); 
W. IL Blaauw, Barons' War (1871). 


WILLIAM OF WYKEKAM (1323-1404), English lord chan¬ 
cellor and bishop of Winchester. William de Wykham, as he 
is called in earlier, William Wykeham in later life, has been 
variously guessed to be the son of a freedman carpenter, and an 
illegitimate son of Queen Isabella and Roger Mortimer {Notes 
and Queries , 10th s. i. 222). In sober truth {Life by Robert 
Heete in Reg. Winch. Coll. c. 1430) he was born at Wickham, 
Hants, in 1323 or 1324, son of John, whose name was probably 
Wykeham, but nicknamed Long, who was “ endowed with the 

brother called Henry Aas. His mother Sibyl was “ of gentle 
birth/’ a daughter of William Bowate and granddaughter of 
William Stratton of Stratton. Hants. His education at Win¬ 
chester, no doubt in the Great Grammar school or High school 
in Minster Street, was paid for by some patron unnamed by the 
biographer, perhaps Sir Ralph Sul ton, who is named first by 
Wykeham among his benefactors to be prayed for by his colleges. 
That he was, as stated by Archdeacon Thomas Martin, the 
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author of a Life of Wykeham, published in 15Q7, taught classics, 
French and gcometrj- by a learned Frenchman on the site of 
Winchester College, is a guess due to Wykeham’s extant letters 
being in French and to the assumption that he was an architect. 
After some unspecified secular employment, Wykeham became 
“ under notary (lice labdlio ) to a certain squire, constable of 
Winchester Castle,” probably Robert of Popham, sheriff of 
Hampshire, appointed constable on the 25th of April 1340, not 
as commonly asserted ^r John Scures, the lord of Wykeham, 
who was not a squire but a knight, and had held the office from 
(.39a, though, from Scures being named as second of his bene¬ 
factors, Wykeham perhaps owed this appointment to his influence. 
" Two or three years afterwards, namely after he was twenty,” 
Wykeham “ was transferred to the king’s court,” i.e. c. 1343. 
Wykeham has been credited (Gent. Mag. lxxxv. 189) with the 
living of Irstcad, Norfolk, of the king’s gift on the 12th of July 
1340 But apart from the fact that this Wykeham is described 
in the grant as “ chaplain,” tbe probate of his will on the 8th of 
March 1376-1377 (Norwich Reg. Hcydon, f. 139) shows that he 
was a different person (H. Chitty in Notes and Queries, roth ser. 
it. 130). Our Wykeham first appears in the public records in 
1350 as keeper of the manor of Rochford, Hants, during the 
minority of the heir, William Botreaux. 

On the 12th or October 1352 Ilenry Sturmy of Elvetham, 
sheriff and escheator of Hants, and frequently a justice in eyre 
for the forests of Hants and Wilts, at Winchester, describes 
William of Wykeham as “ my clerk ” in a power of attorney 
dated at Winchester, to deliver seisin of lands in Meonstoke 
Ferrand, Hants, which he had sold to William of Edyndon, 
bishop of Winchester (Win. Coll. Lib. H. 249). On the 10th of 
November (not December as Lowth, Life of Wykeham, 14) 
Edyndon, by a letter dated at London, 'appointed William of 
Wykeham, clerk (not my clerk ” as Kirby, Arcfiaeol. 57, ii. 292, 
relieve the deed is also misdated 1353), his attorney to take 
seisin of lands in Meonstoke Tour, Hants, which he had bought 
from Alice de Roche, daughter of William of Tour (ibid. f. 250). 
These lands were afterwards bought by Wykeham and given to 
Winchester College. On the 14th of April 1353 (Claus. 29 E. III. 
nx. 29 d) WJklliain. served as attorney of John of Foxle, of 
Bramshili, Hants, son of Thomas of Foxle, constable of W’indsor 
CasSpjilh acknowledging payment of a debt due from John of 
Palton. sheriff of Somerset and of Hants. On the 15th of April 
1336 schedules touching the New Forest and other forests in 
Hants and Wilts were delivered out of the Tower of London to 
William of W'ykeham to take to the justices in eyre (Claus. 30 
E III m. 19 d). In the same year on the 24th of August Peter- 
atte-Wode and William of Wykeham, clerk, were appointed 
keepers of the rolls and writs in the eyre for the forests of Hants 
and W’ilts, of which Henry Sturmy was one of the justices. On 
the 10th of May 1336 Wykeham first appears in the direct 
employment of the king, being appointed clerk of the king’s 
works in the manors of Henley and Yeshampsted (Easthamp- 
stead) to pay all outgoings and expenses, including wages of 
masons and carpenters and other workmen, the purchase of stone, 
timber and other materials, and their carriage, under the view 
of one controller in Henley and two in Easthampstead. On the 
8th of June Walter Nuthirst and Wykeham were made com¬ 
missioners to keep the statute of labourers and servants in the 
liberty of the Free Chapel (St George’s), Windsor. On the 30th 
of October 1356 Wykeham was appointed during pleasure sur¬ 
vey. >r (supervisor) of the king’s works in the castle of Windsor, 
for the same purposes as at Henley, with power to take workmen 
everywhere, except in I he fee of the church or those employed 
in the king’s works at Westminster, the Tower of Dartford, at 
the same wages as Robert of Bernham, probably Bumham, Bucks, 
who had been appointed in 13.33, used to bave, viz. is. a day 
and 3s. a week for his clerk. He was to do this under supervision 
of Richard of Tevnton, John le Tecntour (the painter) and 
Ahother. From this appointment it has been inferred that 
\\ \ lceham was the architect of I he “ Round Table ” at Windsor, 
which has been confused with the Round Tower, and a story 
which is first told by Archbishop Parker, writing thirty years 


afterwards (Ardiq. Brit. Eccles. ed. 1729, p. 385), relates that 
Wykebam nearly got into trouble for inscribing on it, “ This made 
Wickam,” which he only escaped by explaining that it did not 
mean that Wykeham made the tower, but that the tower was 
the making of Wykeham. But Wykeham had nothing to do 
with building either the Round Tower or the Round Table. 
The Round Tower, called the High Tower in Wykeham’s day, 
is the Norman Keep. It was being refitted for apartments for 
the king and queen a little before Wykeham’s time, and his first 
accounts include the last items for its internal decoration, 
including 28 stained glass windows. The Round Table, a 
huilding 200 ft. in diameter for the knights of the Round Table, 
who preceded the knights of the Garter, had been built in 1344 
(Chron. Angl. “ Rolls ” ser. No. 61, p. 17) when Wykeham had 
nothing to do with Windsor. The inscription. “ This made 
Wykeham,” did exist on a small square tower in the Middle 
Bailey formerly known as Wykeham Tower, now entirely rebuilt 
with the inscription recopied and known as Winchester Tower. 
But it could hardly be of sufficient importance to cause Wykeham 
to play the sphinx, and the story is apparently due to the Eliza¬ 
bethan love of quips. All that was built during the five years, 
1356 to 1361, when Wykeham was clerk of the works, were the 
new royal apartments, two long halls and some chambers in 
the upper ward, quite unconnected with and east of the Round 
Tower, and a gateway or two leading to them, the order for 
building which was given on the 1st of August I35r (Pipe Roll 
30 Ed. III.). The accounts of Robert of Bernham, Wykeham’s 
predecessor, who was a canon of St George’s Chapel (Le Neve’s 
Fasti, in. 378), are extant, and from the payments of is. a day 
to Mr John Sponle, mason and orderer or setter-out (ordinator) 
of the king’s works, and Geoffrey of Carlton “ appareller ” of 
the carpentry work, it is dear that they, and not Bernham, were 
tbe architects and builders. Canon Bernbam was only the 
paymaster and overlooker to see that men and materials were 
provided and to pay for them. While in 1353-1354 £1440 and 
in 1355-1356 ;6747 was expended under the supervision of 
Robert of Bernham, in 1357-1358 £867 was spent by Wykeham, 
including Winchester Tower. In 1358-1359 the expenditure 
rose to £1254, while hetween the 6th of June 1360 and the 12th 
of April 1361 it amounted to £2817. The chief items were a new 
Great Gate with two flanking towers, a belfry for St George’s 
Chapel and houses in the Lower Bailey, probably for the canons, 
and in the Upper Bailey, probably for the royal household. 
Or. the 1st of Novemher 1361 Wykeham was succeeded as clerk 
of the -works by William of Mulsbo, another canon of Windsor, 
who aflcrwards succeeded him also as dean of St Martin-le- 
Grand. Under Wykeham, William of Wynford, wbo appears 
in 1360 as “ appareller ” under Sponle, in 1361 became chief 
mason and ordinator, and he was probably wbat we should call 
the architect of the Great Gate, the rest of which was built under 
Wykeham’s supervision. For wherever we find Wykeham 
building afterwards, we find Wynford as chief mason. When 
Wykeham was provost of Wells, Wynford was retained as 
architect on the 1st of February 1364-1365 at a fee of 40s. a 
year and 6d. a day when in Wells (Wells, Lib. Abb. f. 253). He 
was architect to Abingdon Abbey (at a fee of £3, 6s. 8d. and a 
furred robe) in 1375-1376 -when the existing Outer Gate of the 
abbey -was built (Abingdon Obcd. Acc. Camd. Soc., 1892). lie 
was chief mason for Wykebam’s works at Winchester Cathedral 
and for Winchester College, where his portrait may be seen 
in the east window' of tbe chapel, and where his contract with 
the clerk of the works, an ex-scholar of the college, for the 
building of the outer gate, is still preserved. 

The ascription to Wykeham of the invention of the Perpen¬ 
dicular style of medieval architecture is now an abandoned 
theory. In so far as he gave vogue to that style the credit 
must be given to William of Wynford, not to William of Wyke¬ 
ham. At all events he had very little to do with building 
Windsor Castle. How far he really was responsible for the other 
great castle attributed to him, that of Queenborough Castle 
in tbe Isle of Sheppey, cannot be tested, as the building accounts 
for it are only partially extant. The account from the 1st of 
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November 1361 to 1362 shows Simon of Bradstede, clerk of the 
works, then expending £1773, of which £100 was received by 
the hands of William of Wykeham at the exchequer, and that 
from 1369 shows Bernard Cokles, clerk of the works, expending 
£2306. The chief evidence cited in support of the theory that 
Wykeham owed his advancement to his skill as an architect is 
the remark in a tract Why Poor Priests haw no benefices that 
“ Lords will not present a clerk able of cunning of God’s law 
and good hie and holy ensample ... but a kitchen clerk or a 
fancy clerk or wise in building castles or worldly doing, though 
he cannot well read his psalter.” This tract has been attributed 
to Wycliffc, but without adequate authority, and it is thought 
to be of later date, and if Wykeham is meant by the castle¬ 
building clerk it only shows that popular repute is no guide to 
iact. That Wykeham, who was clearly an extremely good man 
of business, should, when clerk of the works, have played a 
considerable part in determining what works should be done and 
the general character of the buildings with which he was con- 
neettd, we may believe; but to think that this attorney and 
notary, this keeper of the king’s dogs (20th Aug. 1356, Devon’s 
Issues of the Exchequer, 163) and of the king’s forests, this carrier 
of rolls and paymaster at the exchequer, was also the architect 
of Windsor and Queenborough Castles, of Winchester Cathedral 
and College, is to credit Wykeham with a superhuman combina¬ 
tion of knowledge, of training and of functions. 

That he gave great satisfaction to the king when once he was 
appointed surveyor at Windsor in 1356 is unquestionable. He 
is tirst called king’s clerk on the 14th of November 1357, when 
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vacant, and the episcopal and chapter registers are full of the 

Wykeham's civil offices rapidly increased. On the Ides 
(15th) of March 1359 a French fleet sacked Winchelsea, carrying 
off the women and girls. On the 10th of July 1359 Wykeham 
was made chief keeper and surveyor, not only of W'indsor. but 
of the castles of Dover, Hadley and Leeds (Kent), and of the 
manors of Foliejohn, Eton, Guildford, Kennington, Sheen (now 
Richmond), Eltham and Langly and their parks, with power 
to repair them and to pay for workmen and materials, On the 
20th of February 1360, when another French invasion was 
feared, the bailiff of Sandwich was ordered to send all the lead 
he had to Wykeham for the works at Dover. In April the 
sheriffs of four batches of counties were each ordered to send 
forty masons to Wykeham at Windsor This secular activity 
was rewarded by presentation to the deanery of St Martin-le- 
Grand, with an order for induction on the 21st of May, on which 
day he was commissioned to inquire by a jury of men of Kent 
into the dcfectsof the walls and tower of Dover (Pat. 34 E. 111 . pt. 
i. m. 12). On the 15th of August he was directed to hand over 
£40 given him for the purpose, to a successor, the treaty of 
Bretigny having been made meanwhile and confirmed at Calais 
with Wykeham as one of the witnesses on the 24th of October. 
In January 1361 building work at Windsor was vigorously 
resumed, and again the sheriffs were ordered to contribute their 
quotas of 40 freestone masons and 40 cementani to Wykeham’s 
charge. On the 13th of February, on the joint petition of the 
kings of England and of France, the pope ” provided ” Wyke- 
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countess of Huntingdon. Next year, 1363, he was made a canon 
of the collegiate church in Hastings Castle on the 3rd of February, 
and of the royal chapel of St Stephen’s, Westminster, then newly 
founded, or re-founded, on the 2isf of April He obtained the 
archdeaconry of Northampton on the 26th of April, and resigned 
it on the 12th of June, having been promoted to that of Lincoln, 
the richest of all his preferments, on the 23rd of May. On the 
31st of October he was made a canon of York, and on the 15th 
of December provost of the fourteen prebends of Combe in Wells 
cathedral, while at some date unknown he obtained also prebends 
in Bridgenorth collegiate church and St Patrick’s, Dublin, and 
the rectory of Menheniot in Cornwall. On the 5th of May 1364 
he became privy seal, and in June is addressed by the new pope, 
Urban V., as king’s secretary. On the 14th of March 1365 he 
teas given 20s. a day from the exchequer “ notwithstanding 
that he is living in the household.” lie was so much the king’s 
factotum that Froissart (i. 249) says a priest called Sir William 
de Wican reigned in England ... by him everything was done 
and without him they did nothing.” In fact, as privy seal he 
was practically prime minister, as Thomas Cromwell was after¬ 
wards to Henry VIII. On the 7th of October 1366, William 
Edingdon, the treasurer of England and bishop of Winchester, 
died, on the 13th of October Wykeham was recommended 
by the king to the chapter of monks of St. Swithun’s cathedral 
priory and elected bishop. 

\ long story has been made out of Pope Urban V.’s delay in 
the recognition of Wykeham, which has, been conjectured to 
IMfc been because of his nationalist proclivities. But little 
more than the ordinary delays took place. On the 1st of 
December the king, for a large sum of money paid down,” 
gave Wykeham, not only the custody of the temporalities of the 
see, but all the profits from the day of Edingdon’s death. On 
the 11th the pope granted him the administration of the spiritu- 


which met on the 12th of Febiuary 1376, Lord Latimer and 
Alice Perrers, the king’s mistress, a lady of good birth, and not 
(as the mendacious St Albans chronicler alleged) the ugly but 
persuasive daughter of a tiler, were impeached, and Wykeham 
took a leading part against Latimer, even to the extent of 
opposing his being allowed counsel. At the dissolution of 

appointed to assist the king. But on the 8th of June the Black 
Prince died. Alice Perrers returned. John of Gaunt called a 
council on the 16th of October to impeach Wykeham on articles 
which alleged misapplication of the revenues, oppressive fines 
on the leaders of the free companies, taking bribes tor the release 
of the royal French prisoners, especially of the duke of Bourbon, 
who helped to make him bishop, failing to send relief to Poiithieu 
and making illegal profits by buying up crown debts cheap. 

paid by Sir John Grey of Rotherfield for licence to alienate lands, 
and tampering with the rolls of chancery to conceal the transac¬ 
tion. Wykeham’s answer was that he had reduced the fine 
because it was too large, and that he had received nothing for 
doing so. Slupwith, a judge of the common pleas, cited a statute 
under which for any erasure in the rolls to the deceit of the king 
too marks fine was imposed for every penny, and so Wykeham 
owed 960,000 marks. W'ykeham was convicted, and on the 
17th of November his revenues were seized and bestowed on' 
the 15th of March 1377 on the young prinre Richard, and he was 
ordered not to come wilhin 20 m. of the king. He “ brake up 
household . . . sending also to Oxford, whear upon almose and 
for God’s sake he found 70 scollers, that they should depart to 
their frendis for he could no longer help or finde them ” ( Chron. 
Angliae , lxxx.). But when convocation met in 1377 the bishops 
refused to proceed to business without W’ykeham, and he was 
fetched back from Waverley Abbey. lie was exempted, however, 
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Williams consistently counselled moderation and compromise 
between the unqualified assertion of the royal prerogative and 
the puritan views of popular liberties which were now coming 
to the front, lie warned Buckingham and Prince Charles of the 
perils of their project for the Spanish marriage, and after their 

war with Spain. The lord keeper’s counsel of moderation was 
less pleasing to Charles I. than it had been to his father. The 
new king was offended by Williams’s advice to proceed with 
caution in dealing with the parliament, with the result that 
within a few months of Charles’s accession the Great Seal was 
taken from Williams. In the quarrel between the king and the 
Commons over the petition of right, Williams took the popular 
side in condemning arbitrary imprisonment by the sovereign. 
In the matter of ecclesiastical administration he similarly 
followed a middle course; but He had now to contend against the 
growing influence of Laud and the extreme high church party. 
A case was preferred against him in the Star Chamber of revealing 
state secrets, to which was added in 16.55 a charge of subornation 
of perjury, of which he had undoubtedly been guilty and for 
which he was condemned in 1637 to pay a fine of £10,000, to be 
deprived of the temporalities of all his benefices, and to be 
imprisoned during the king’s pleasure. He was sent to the 
Tower. In 1639 he was again condemned by the Star Chamber 
for libelling Laud, a further heavy fine being imposed for this 
offence. In 1641 he recovered his liberty on the demand of the 
House of Lords, who maintained that as a peer he was entitled 
to be summoned to parliament. When the Long Parliament 
met, Williams was made chairman of a committee of inquiry 
into innovations in the church; and he was one of the bishops 
consulted by Charles as to whether he should veto the bill for 
the attainder of Strafford. In December 1641 tlic king, anxious 
to conciliate public opinion, appointed Williams archbishop of 

the Tower. Released on an undertaking not to go to Yorkshire, 
a promise which he did not observe, the archbishop was en¬ 
throned in York Minster in June 1642. On the outbreak of the 
Ci\ii War, after visiting Conway in the Royalist interest, he 
joined the king at Oxford; he then returned to Wales, and 
finding that Sir John Owen, acting on Charles’s orders, had 
seized certain property in Conway Castle that had been deposited 
with the archbishop for safe-keeping, he went over to the Parlia¬ 
mentary side and assisted in the recapture of Conway Castle 
in November 1646. Williams, who was a generous benefactor 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, died on the 25th of March 1650. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN (1796-1839), English Nonconformist 
missionary, was born at Tottenham near London on che 29th of 
June T706. He was trained as an ironmonger, and acquired 
considerable experience in mechanical work. Having ottered 
himself to the London Missionary Society, he was sent, after 
some training, in 1816 to Eimco, in the Society Islands, where 
he rapidly acquired a knowledge of the native language, \ftcr 
staying there for a short time, he finally settled at Raiatea, 
which became his permanent headquarters His success as a 
missionary here and elsewhere was remarkable. The people 
rapidly became Christianized and adopted many of the habits 
of civilization. Williams was fairly liberal for his age, and the 
results of his labours among the Pacific Islands were essentially 
beneficial. He travelled unceasingly among the various island 
groups, planting stations and settling native missionaries whom 
he himself had trained. From the Sociity Islands he visited 
the Ilervey group, where he discovered, and stayed for a con¬ 
siderable time on, the island of Rarotonga. Most of the in¬ 
habitants of the group were converted in a remarkably short 
time, and Williams’s influence over them, as over the people of 
other groups, was very great. Besides establishing Christianity 

helped them to draw up a code of laws for civil administration 
upon the basis of the new religion. While at Rarotonga he, 
with the help of the natives, built himself a 60-ft ship “ The 
Messenger of Peace,” within about four months; with this he 


returned to Raiatea, and made voyages among other island 
groups, including Samoa and the neighbouring islands. Williams 
returned to England in 1834 (having previously visited New 
South Wales in 1821); and during his four years’ stay at home 
he had the New Testament, which he had translated into Raro- 
tongan, printed. Returning in 1838 to the Pacific, he visited 
the stations already established by him, as well as several fresh 
groups. He went as far west as the New Hebrides, and, while 
visiting Eromanga, one of the group, for the first time, was 
murdered by cannibal natives on the 20th of November 1839. 

His Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands 

knowledge of the islands with which the author was acquainted. 
See Memoir of John Williams, by Ebcnczcr Prout (London, 1843); 
C. S. Horne, The Story of the L.M.S., pp. 41-54. 


WILLIAMS, ROGER (c. 1604-1684), founder of the colony of 
Rhode Island in America and pioneer of religious liberty, son of 
a merchant tailor, was born (probably) about 1604 in London. 
It seems reasonably certain that he was educated, under the 
patronage of Sir Edward Coke, at the Charter House and at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he received his degree in 
1627. According to tradition (probably untruel, hestudied law 
under Sir Edward Coke; he certainly devoted himself to the study 
of theology, and in 1629 was chaplain to Sir William Masham 
oi Otes, in the parish of High Laver, Essex, but from conscientious 
scruples, in view of the condition of ecclesiastical affairs in 
England at the time, refused preferment. He soon decided to 
emigrate to New England, and, with his wife Mary, arrived at 
Boston early in February 1631. In April he became teacher of 
the church at Salem, Mass., as assistant to the Reverend Samuel 
Skelton. Owing lo the opposition of the ecclesiastical authorities 
at Boston, with whose views his own were not in accord, he 
removed to Plymouth in the summer, and there remained for two 
years as assistant pastor. In August 1633 he again became 
assistant teacher at Salem, and in the following year succeeded 
Skelton as teacher. Here he incurred the hostility of the 
authorities of the Massachusetts Bay Colony by asserting, 
among other things, that the civil power of a state could properly 
have no jurisdiction over the consciences of men, that the King’s 
patent conveyed no just title to the land of the colonists, which 
should be bought from its rightful owners, the Indians, and that 

an oath being, in reality, a form of worship. For the expression 
of these opinions he was formally tried in July r635 by the 
Massachusetts General Court, and at the next meeting of the 

opportunity given to him to recant, a sentence of banishment 
was passed upon him, and he was ordered to leave the juris¬ 
diction of Massachusetts within six weeks. The time was 
subsequently extended, conditionally, but in January 1636 an 

and he, forewarned, escaped from his home at Salem and pro¬ 
river. At the instance of the authorities at Plymouth, within 
whose jurisdiction Manton’s Neck was included, Williams, with 
four companions, who had joined him. iounded in June 1636 the 
first settlement in Rhode Island, to which, in remembrance of 

with the Indians in the vicinity, whose language he had learned, 
and, in accordance with his prihefpl*, bought the land upon 
which he had settled from the Sachems Canonicus (r. 1565-1647) 
and Miantonomo. His influence with the Indians, and their 
implicit confidence in him, enabled him in 1636, soon after 
arriving at Providence, to induce the Narragansets to ally 
\ tljimselves with The Massachusetts colonists at the time of the 
Pcquot War, and thus to render a most effective service to those 

companions founded their new Sirttl<rmcnt y upon the basis of 
complete religious toleration, with a view to its becoming “a 

Island) Many settlers came from M assachusetts and elsewhere, 
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among others some Anabaptists, by one of whom in 1639 Williams 
was baptized, he baptizing others in turn and thus establishing 
what has been considered the first Baptist church in America. 
Williams, however, maintained his connexion with this church 
for only three or four months, and then became what was known 
as a “ Seeker " or Independent, though he continued to preach. 
In June 1643 he went to England, and there in the following 
year obtained a charter for Providence, Newport and Ports¬ 
mouth, under the title “ The Providence Plantations in the 
Narragan^ett Bay.” He returned to Providence in the autumn 1 
of 1644, and soon afterwards was instrumental in averting an ; 
attack by the Narragansets upon the United Colonies of New 
England and the Mohegans. In 1646 he removed from 
Providence to a place now known as Wick ford, R.I. He was at 
various times a member of the general assembly of the colony, 
acted as deputy president for a short time in 1649, was president, I 
or governor, from September 1654 to May 1657, and was an 
assistant in 1664. 1667 and 1670. In 1651, with John Clarke 
(1609 1676). he Went to England to secure the annulment of 
a Commission which had been obtained by William Coddington 
foT the government of Rhode Island (Newport and Portsmouth) 
and Connecticut* and the issue oi a new and more explicit charter, 
and in the following year succeeded in having the Coddington 
commission vacated He returned in the summer of 1654, 
having enjoyed the friendship of Cromwell, Milton and other 
prominent Puritans; but Clarke remained in England and in 
1663 obtained from Charles II. a new charter for “Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations.” Williams died at Provi¬ 
dence in March or April 1684; the exact date is unknown. 

Though headstrong, opinionative and rigid in his theological 
views, he was uniformly tolerant, and he occupies a high place 
among those w'ho have striven for complete liberty of conscience. 
He was the first and the foremost exponent in America of the 
theory of the absolute freedom of the individual in matters of 
religion; and Rhode Island, of which he was pre-eminently the 
founder, was the first colony consistently to apply this principle 


and published, chiefly 


V illi'ams was a vigorous cumruversiausi, anu puunsneu, cn: 
during his two visits to England, besides A Key into the Languor 
the Indians of America (written at sea on his first voyage to England 
(16431; reprinted in vol. i. of the Collections of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society (1827), and in series i. vol. iii. of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society Collections ); Mr Cotton's Letter Examined and, 
Answered (1644); The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution for the Cause of \ 
Conscience (1644); Queries of Highest Consideration (1644); The 
Bloudy Tenent yet more Bloudy (1652); The Hireling Ministry none 
of Christ's ( 1652) Experiments.of Spiritual Life and Health^ 1652); 
and George Fox Digged out of his Bur routes (1676). 

His writings have been republished in the Publications of the 
Karragansett Club (6 vols., Providence, 1866-1874), the last volume 
containing his extant letters, written between 1632 and 1682. The 
bost biographies are those by Oscar Straus (New York, 1894) and . 
E. J. Carpenter (ibid. 1910). Also see J. D. Knowlcw, Memoir of\ 
Roger Williams (Boston, 1834), and Elton, Life of Roger Williams' 
(London. 18323 Providence, 1853); New England Hist, and Gen. Regis- 
Ui .July and OcLobei 1S89, and January 1899; and M.C.Tyler, History 
of American Literature , 1607-1765 (New York, 1878). For the best 
apology for his expulsion from Massachusetts, see Henry^M. Dexter’s 

Plantation (Boston, 1876), an unsuccessful attempt to prevent 
Massachusetts from rt voting the order of banishment. 

WILLIAMS, ROWLAND (1817-1870), English divine and 
scholar, was born at Halkyn, Flint, the son of Rowland Williams 
(<t- 1854), canon of St Asaph, and educated at Eton and Cam¬ 
bridge. He was elected fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1839, and took orders in 1842. During the next few years he 
actively opposed the amalgamation of the sees of St Asaph and 
Bangor. In 1850 he became viec-principal and Hebrew lecturer 
at St David’s College, Lampeter, where he introduced much- 
needed educational and financial reforms. He was appointed 
select pri acher of Cambridge University in 1854, and preached a 
sermon on inspiration, afterwards published in his Rational 
Godliness after the Mind of Christ and the Written Voices of the 
Church (London, 1855). He was charged with heterodoxy, and 
Alfred Ollivant (1798-1882), bishop of LlandafT, required him 
to resign his chaplaincy, but he remained at the college in spile 


of these difficulties. His views were further defined in Christi¬ 
anity and Hinduism (Cambridge, 1856), an expansion of the Muir 
prize essay which he had won in 1848. He became vicar in 1858 
of Broadchalke with Bowerchalke and Alvedistone, Wiltshire. 
As a result of his favourable review of Bunsen’s “ Biblical Re¬ 
searches ” contributed to Essays and Reviews (i860) he was 
prosecuted for hel erodoxy. An unfavourable judgment was given 
by the Canterbury Court of Arches in 1862, but reversed by the 
Privy Council in 1864. Williams died on the 18th of January 

Besides the above works his most important production was a 
translation of the Hebrew Prophets with commentary (pt. i 1866; 
pt. ii. edited by Mrs Williams 1871; pt.iii. though planned was never 
written). See Life and Letters, edited by Mrs Williams (2 vols., 1874); 
and T. K. Chuyne, Founders of Old Testament Criticism (1893). 

WILLIAMS, SIR WILLIAM FENWICK, Bart. (1800-1883), 
British general, second son of Commissary-General Thomas 
Williams, barrack-master at Halifax, Nova Scotia, was born at 
Annapolis, Nova Scotia, on the 4th of December 1800. He 
entered the Royal Artillery as second lieutenant in 1825. His 
services were lent to Turkey in 1841, and he was employed as a 
captain in the arsenal at Constantinople. He was British com¬ 
missioner in the conferences preceding the treaty of Erzerum in 
1847, and again in the settlement of the Turko-Persian boundary 
in 1848 (brevet majority and licutcnant-colonelcy and C.B.). 
Promoted colonel, he was British commissioner with the Turkish 
army in Anatolia in the Russian War of 1854-56, and, having been 
made a ferik (lieutenant-general) and a pasha, he practically 
commanded the Turks during the heroic defence of Kars, repuls¬ 
ing several Russian attacks and severely defeating the Russian 
general Muraviev in the battle of Kars on 29th September 1855. 
Cold, cholera, famine and hopelessness of succour from without, 
however, compelled Williams to make an honourable capitulation 
on the 28th of November following. A baronetcy with pension 
for life, the K.C.B., the grand cross of the Legion of Honour and 
of the Turkish Medjidic, the freedom of the City of London with 
a sword of honour, and the honorary degree of D.C.L. of Oxford 
University, were the distinctions conferred upon him for his 
valour. Promoted major-general in November 1855 on his 
return from captivity in Russia, he held the Woolwich command, 
and represented the borough of Caine in parliament from 1856 to 
1859. lie became lieutenant-general and colonel-commandant 
Royal Artillery in 1864, general in 1868, commanded the forces 
in Canada from 1859 to 1865, held the governorship of Nova 
Scotia until 1870, and the governorship of Gibraltar until 1876. 
He was made G.C-B. in 1871, and Constable of the Tower of 
London in 1881. He died in London on the 26th of July 1883. 

WILLIAMSBURG, a city and the county-seat of James City 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., on a peninsula between the York and 
James rivers, 48 m. by rail E.S.E. of Richmond. Pop. (1900) 
2044; (1910) 2714. Williamsburg is served by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railway. It is the seat of the Williamsburg Female Institute 
(Presbyterian), and of the College of William and Mary, chartered 
by the Crown in 1693 and the second oldest college in the United 
States. Besides lhe main building and the president’s house, 
the College of William and Mary has a science hall, a gymnasium, 
a library building, an infirmary and dormitories; in front of 
the main building is a statue by Richard Hayward of Norborne 
Berkeley, Lord Botetourt (1717-1770), the most popular royal 
governor of Virginia. The college offers a classical course and a 
scientific course, two-thirds of the work in each being prescribed, 
and in connexion with the normal department is the Matthew 
Whaley Model and Practice School. In 1909 there were 21 
instructors and 228 students in the college, 6 instructors and 140 
pupils in the model school, and 20,000 volumes, many of them 
rare, in the library. Since 1892 the college has published the 
William and Mary College Quarterly , an historical magazine. 
s Here ^December 17^6 was established the Phi Beta Kappa 

... inter-collegiate honorary S fraternity. The college suf- 
— 1— — the ^War of Independence and in the 
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months of that year. It was closed in l86r because of the Civil War, 
and the man building was occupied in turn by Confederate troops 
feud by Federal troops until some of the latter burned it in 1862. 
Although reopened in 1869. the college was closed again from 1881 to 
1888 because of the low state of its finances. In 1888 it was reorgan- 
n act of the state legislature which provided for the 
normal course and an annual appropriation towards its 
, In 1893 Congress passed an act indemnifying it in 
- ‘ :r its loss during the Civil War; and in 1906 its 
increased to more than 8150,000 and it was made a 
governed by a board (appointed by the governor) 
and receiving 835,000 annually from the state. Peyton Randolph, 
Edmund Randolph, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, John Tyler, 
Chief Justice John Marshall and General Winfield Scott were 
graduates of the college. 

Bruton Parish Church, completed in 1717 and enlarged in 1752, 
is the second church of a parish dating from 1674. It contains a 
Bible given by King Edward VII., a lectern given by President 
Roosevelt, and some old relics. The church itself has been 
restored (1905-1907) so far as practicable to its original form 
and appearance. The Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities has preserved a powder magazine, erected 
in 1714, from which the last royal governor of Virginia, Lord 
Dunmore, removed the powder on the day after the encounter 
at Lexington, Massachusetts, and thus occasioned the first armed 
uprising of the Virginia patriots. The County and City Court- 
House was erected in 1769. The Eastern State Hospital for the 
Insane was opened here in 1773, but its original building was 
burned in 1885. Among several colonial residences are the 
George Wythe House, which was the headquarters of Washington 
during Ihe siege of Yorktown in 1781, and the Peyton Randolph 
House. The principal industries are the manufacture of 1 
winter underwear, lumber and ice, and the shipment of lumber 
and farm and garden produce. 

Williamsburg, originally named Middle Plantation from 
position midway between the York and James rivers, v 
founded in 1632. It was immediately walled in and for several 
years it served as a refuge from Indian attacks. On the 3rd of 
August 1676 Nathaniel Bacon held here his “ rebel ” assembly 
of the leading men of the province, and in January 1677 ' 
of the “ rebels ” were hanged here. In 1698 Middle Plantation 
was made the provincial capital; and in 1699 the present n 
was adopted in honour of William III. Williamsburg 
chartered as a city in 1722. In 1736 the Virginia Gazette , 
oldest newspaper in the South, was established here. In 
capitol here Patrick Henry, on the 30th of May 1765, presented 
his historic resolutions and made his famous speech against 
the Stamp Act. On the 15th of May 1776, the Virginia Conven¬ 
tion in session here passed resolutions urging the Continental 
Congress to declare for Independence. In 1779 Richmond 
became the seat of the state government, and in 183; 
destroyed the last of the old capitol at Williamsburg with the 
exception of the foundations, which since 1897 have been cared 
for by the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 
In the Peninsula campaign of the Civil War the Battle of 
Williamsburg was fought on the 5th of May 1862 on the south¬ 
eastern outskirts of the city. The Confederate army under 
General J. E. Johnston was retreating from Yorktown toward 
Richmond and a part of it under General James Longstreet 
waited here to check the pursuit of the advance portion of the 
Union army under General E. V. Sumner. A Union division 
under General J. D. Hooker began a spirited attack at 7.30 a.m. 
other Union divisions dealt heavy blows, but they failed from 
lack of co-operation to rout the Confederates and at nig! 
latter continued their retreat. The Union loss in killed, wounded 
ami missing was 2228; the Confederate about 1560. 

See L. G. Tyler. Williamsburg, the Old Colonial Capital (Richmond, 
1907). and his 11 Williamsburg, the Ancient Capital, in L. P. Powell's 
Histone Towns of the Southern States (New York, 1900), 

WILLIAMSON, ALEXANDER WILLIAM (1822-1904), English 
chemist, was born at Wandsworth, London, on the 1st of May 
1824. After working under Leopold Gmclin at Heidelberg, 
and Liebig at Giessen, he spent three years in Paris studying 
the higher mathematics under Comte. In 1849 he was appointed 
professor of practical chemistry at University College, London, 


and from 1855 until his retirement in 1887 he also held the 

first to explain the process^ etherification and to elucidate the 
formation of ether by the interaction of sulphuric acid and 
alcohol. Ether and alcohol he regarded as substances analogous 
to and built up on the same type as water, and he further intro¬ 
duced the water-type as a widely applicable basis for the classifi¬ 
cation of chemical compounds. The method of stating the 
rational constitution of bodies by comparison with water he 

thought, would suffice for all inorganic compounds, as well as 
for the best-known organic ones, the formula of water being 
taken in certain cases as doubled or tripled. So far back as 1850 
he also suggested a view which, in a modified form, is of funda¬ 
mental importance in the modern theory of ionic dissociation, 
for, in a paper on the theory of the formation of ether, he urged 
that in an aggregate of molecules of any compound there is an 

of hydrogen docs not remain quietly in juxtaposition with the 
atom of chlorine with which it first united, hut changes places 
with other atoms of hydrogen. A somewhat similar hypothesis 
was put forward by R. J. E. Clausius about the same time* 
For his work on etherification Williamson in 1862 received a 
Royal medal from the Royal Society, of which he became a 
fellow in 1855, and which he served as foreign secretary from 
1873 to 1889. He was twice president of the London Chemical 
Society, in 1863-1865, and again in 1869-1871. His death 
occurred on the 6th of May 1904, at Hindhcad, Suncy, England. 

WILLIAMSON, SIR JOSEPH (1633-1701), English politician, 
was horn at Bridekirk, near Cockermouih, his father, Joseph 
Williamson, being vicar of this place. He was educated at 
St Bees, at Westminster school and at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
of which he became a fellow, and in 1660 he entered the service 
of the secretary of state, Sir Edward Nicholas, retaining his 
position under the succeeding secretary, Sir Henry Bennet, 
afterwards earl of Arlington. For his connexion with the 
foundation of the London Gazette in 1665 see Newspapeks. He 
entered parliament in 1669, and in 1672 was made one of the 
clerks of the council and a knight. In 1673 and 1674 he repre¬ 
sented his country at the congress of Cologne, and in the latter 
year he became secretary of state, having practically purchased 
this position from Arlington for £6000, a sum which he required 

removal he had been arrested on a charge of sharing in the 
popish plots, but he had been at once released by order of 
Charles II. After a period of comparative inactivity Sir Joseph 
represented England at the congress of Nijmwegen in 1697, and 
in 1698 he signed the first treaty for the partition of the Spanish 
monarchy. He died at Cobham, Kent, on the 3rd of October 
1701. Williamson was the second president of the Royal Society, 
but his main interests, after politics, were rather in antiquarian 
than in scientific matters. Taking advantage of the many 
opportunities of making money which his official position gave 
him, he became very rich. He left £6000 and his library to 
Queen’s College, Oxford; £5000 to found a school at Rochester; 
and £2000 to Thetford, 

^ A great number^of^Villiamson’s letters, despatches, memoranda, 

WILLIAMSON, WILLIAM CRAWFORD (1816-1895), English 
naturalist, was born at Scarborough on the 24th of November 
1816. His father, John Williamson, after beginning life as a 
gardener, became a well-known local naluralist, who, in con¬ 
junction with William Bean, first explored the rich lossilifcrous 
beds of the Yorkshire coast. He was for many years curator 
of the Scarborough natural history museum, and the younger 
Williamson was thus from the first brought up among scientific 
surroundings and in association with scientific people. William 
Smith, the “ father of English geology,” lived for two years 
in the Williamsons’ house. Young Williamson’s maternal 
grandfather was a lapidary, and from him he learnt the art of 
cutting stones, an accomplishment which he found of great use 
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in later years, when he undertook his work on the structure 
of fossil plants. Williamson very early made a beginning as an 
original contributor to science. When little more than sixteen 
he published a paper on the rare birds of Yorkshire, and a little 
later (in 1834) presented to the Geological Society of London 
his first memoir on the Mesozoic fossils of his native district. 
In the meantime he had assisted Lindley and Hutton in the 
preparation of their well known Fossil Flora of Great Britain. 
On entering the medical profession he still found time to carry 
on his scientific work during his student days, and for three 

It Manchester. Vftel completing his medical studies at Univer¬ 
sity College. London, in 1841, he returned to Manchester to 
practise his profession, in which he met with much success. 
When Owens College at Manchester was founded in 1851 he 
became professor of natural history there, with the duty of 
teaching geology, zoology and botany. A very necessary 
division of labour took place as additional professors were 
appointed, but he retained the chair of botany down to 1892. 
Shortly afterwards he removed to Clapham, where he died on 
the 23rd of June 1895. Williamson's teaching work was not 
confined to his university classes, for he was also a successful 
popular lecturer, especially for the Gilchrist Trustees. His 
scientific work, pursued with remarkable energy throughout 
life, in the midst of official and professional duties, had a wide 
scope. In geology, his early work on the zones of distribution 
of Mesozoic fossils (begun in 183 4), and on the part played by 
microscopic organisms in the formation of marine deposits 
(1845), was of fundamental importance. In zoology, his investi¬ 
gations of the development of the leetli and bones of fishes 
(1842-1851), and on recent Foraminifera, a group on which he 
wrote a monograph for the Ray Society in 1857, were no less 
valuable. In botany, in addition to a remarkable memoir on 
the minute structure of Vohox (1852), his work on the structure 
of fossil plants established British palaeobotany on a scientific 
basis; on the ground of these researches Williamson mav rank 
with A. T. Brongniart as one of the founders of this branch 
of science. His contributions to fossil botany began in the 
earliest days of his career, and he returned to the subject from 
time to time during the period of his geological and zoological 
activity. His investigation of the Mesozoic cycadioid fossil 
Zamia. (now 1 Villiamsonia) gigas was the ■-Chief palaeobotanical 
work of this intermediate period. His long course of researches 
on the structure of Carboniferous plants belongs mainly to the 
latter part of his life, and his results are chiefly, though not 
wholly, embodied in a series of nineteen memoirs, ranging in 
date from 1871 to 1893, in the Philosophical Transactions. In 
this series, and in some works (notably the monograph on 
Sligmaria ficoides, Palaeontographical Society, 1886), published 
elsewhere, Williamson elucidated the structure of every group 
of Palaeozoic vascular plants. Among the chief results of his 
researches may be mentioned the discovery of plants intermediate 
between ferns and'cycads, the description of the true structure 
of the fructification in the extinct cryptogamic family Spheno- 
phylleae, and the demonstration of the cryptogamic nature of the 
dominant Palaeozoic orders Calamarieae, Lepidodendreae and 
Sigillarieae, plants which on account of the growth of their 
stems in thickness, after the manner of gymnospermous trees, 

After a long controversy the truth of Williamson’s views has 
been fully established, and it is now known that the mode of 

gymnosperms prevailed in Palaeozoic ages in every family 
of vascular cryptogams. Thus, as Count Solms-Laubach has 
pointed out, palaeobotany for the first time spoke the decisive 
word in an important question of general botany. Williamson’s 
work in fossil botany was scarcely appreciated at the time as 
it deserved, for its great merits were somewhat obscured by the 

taken up by botanists of a newer school, the soundness of the 
foujjplj|on he laid has become fully recognized. It may be 
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added that he was a skilled draughtsman, illustrating all his 
works by his own drawings, and practising water-colour painting 
as his favourite recreation. 

A full account of Williamson's career will be found in his auto¬ 
biography, entitled Reminiscences of a Yorkshire Naturalist, edited 
by his wife (London, 18967. Among obituary notices may be 
mentioned that by Count SohiR-Laubach, Nature (5th September 
1895), and one by D. II. Scott in Proc R S. vol. Ix. (1897). 

(D. H. S.) 

WILLIAMSPORT, a city and the county-seal of Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the north bank of the west 
branch of the Susquehanna river, about 70 m. N. by W. of 
Harrisburg. Pop. (1890) 27,132; (1900) 28,757, of whom 1144 
were negroes and 2228 were foreign-born, including 1089 Ger¬ 
mans; (1910 census), 31,860. Area, about 7 sq. m. Williamsport 
is served by the New York Central & Hudson River, the Penn¬ 
sylvania, the Susquehanna & New York, and the Philadelphia 
& Reading railways, and by electric lines connecting with the 
neighbouring towns of Montoursville (pop. in 1900, 1665), 
South Williamsport (pop. in 1900, 3328), on the S. bank of the 
river, and Du Boistown (pop. in 1900, 650). The city lias an 
attractive site, on a high plain, nearly surrounded by hills. It 
has five parks, Brandon (44 acres) within the city limits, and 
Vallamont, Starr Island, Sylvan Hell and Nippono in its suburbs. 
Williamsport is the seat of Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
(Methodist Episcopal, co-edncational, 1848), a secondary school. 
Among the principal buildings are the county court house, 
the city hall, the United States Government building, the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, the Masonic Temple, a Y.M.C.A. 
building, and the James V. Brown Memorial Library (1907). 
In the city are a Boys’ industrial Home (1898), a Girls’ Training 
School (1895), a Florence Grillenton Home (1895), a Home for 
Aged Coloured Women (1898), a Home for the Friendless (1872), 
and Williamsport Hospital (1873). There are practically no 
tenement houses. The value of factory products in 1905 was 
$11,738,473, 20-7% more than in 1900. Williamsport has the 
largest lumber market in Pennsylvania; lumber was for forty 
years the most important of its manufactures, and V illiamsport 
was styled the “ sawdust city.” The decieasing importance 
of the industry is due to the virtual exhaustion of standing 
timber in the neighbourhood. Lumber and timber products 
were valued at $1,310,368 in 1905, and lumber and planing mill 
products at $579,667. Among other manufactures are silk 
and silk goods, valued at $1,101,273 in 1905; foundry and 
machine shop products. $1,164,737; rubber and leather boots 
and shoes, furniture, &c. The city has a large trade with the 
surrounding country. The water supply is derived from moun¬ 
tain streams S. of the city. Lycoming county was erected in 
1795, in which year Williamsport was founded and became 
the county-seat, after a bitter contest with Jay-sburg, which was 
then a village of only some half a dozen houses and which 
subsequently ceased to exist. Williamsport was incorporated 
as a borough in 1806, and was chartered as a city in 1866. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, a town of Bourke county, Victoria, 
Australia, 9 m. by rail S.W. of Melbourne. Pop. (1001) 14,083. 
Shipping is the chief business of the place, there being com¬ 
modious piers, breakwater, also provision for the repair of 
vessels, patent slips and shipbuilding yards. Several quarries 

of good quality has also been found. The flourishing industries 
include woollen-milling, bottle-making, fodder-compressing, 

WILLIAMSTOWN^ a township of Berkshire county, Massa¬ 
chusetts, U.S.A., on the Hoosick and Green rivers, in the N.W. 
corner of the state, and about 20 m. N. of Pittsfield. Pop. 
(1890) 4221; (1900) 5013, of whom 929 weie foreign-born 
and 138 were negroes; (1910 census). 3708. Williamstown is 
served by the Boston & Maine railway and by an interurban 
electric line to North Adams. It covwfc an area of about 49 sq. m. 
and contains five villages. Williamstown, the principal village, 
is a pleasant residential centre on the Green river; it is sur- 

fine old trees. Mission Park (10 acres) here is adorned by native 
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and foreign shrubs and by maples, elms, pines and arbor vitae, 

Samuel John Mills (1785-1818), in 1806, held the prayer meeting 
which was the forerunner of the American foreign missionary 
movement. Williamstown village is best known as the seat 
of Williams College, chartered in 1793 as a successor to a “ free 
school ” in Williamstown (chartered in 1785 and endowed by a 
bequest of Colonel Ephraim Williams). Besides recitation and 
residence halls, it has the Lawrence Hall Library (1846), contain¬ 
ing (1910) &8,ooo volumes, the Thompson Memorial Chapel 
(1904), the Lasell Gymnasium (1886), an infirmary (1895), the 
Ilopkins Observatory (1837) and the Field Memorial Observatory 
(18S 2), the 1 hompson Chemical Laboratory (1892), the Thompson 
Biological Laboratory (1893) and the Thompson Physical 
Laboratory (iSy-j). In 1910 the college had 59 instructors ami 
537 students. The fourth president of the college was Mark 
Hopkins (</.a.), and one of its most distinguished alumni was 
James A. Garfield, president of the United States, whose son, 
Harry Augustus Garfield (b. 1863), became president of the 
college in 1008. 

I he principal manufactures of the township are cotton and 
woollen goods (especially corduroy), and market gardening is an 
important industry. The limits of the township, originally 

General Court of Massachusetts in 1749, and two or three years 
later the village was laid out. Two of the lots were immediately 
purchased by Captain Ephraim Williams ('1715-! 755), who was 
at the time commander of Fort Massachusetts in the vicinity; 
several other lots were bought by soldiers under him; and in 
17 53 the proprietors organized a township government. Williams 
was killed in the battle of Lake George on the 8th of September 
1735, but while in camp in Albany, New York, a few days before 
the battle, he drew a will containing a small bequest for a free 
school at West Iloosac on condition that the township when 
incorporated should be called Williamstown. The township was 
incorporated with that name in 1765. 

See A. L. Perry, Origins in Williamstown (New York, 1894; 3rd 
ed. 1900); and Williamstown and Williams College (Norwood, Mass., 
1899). 

WILLIAMS-WYNN, SIB WATKIN, Bart. (1592-1749), Welsh 
politician, was the eldest son and heir of Sir William Williams, 
Bart., of Llaniorda near Oswestry; his mother, Jane Thelwall, 
was a descendant of the antiquary, Sir John Wynn of Gwydir, 
Carnarvonshire. Educated at Jesus College, Oxford, Williams 
succeeded to tt vnnstay near Ruabou and the estates of the Wynns 
on the death of a later Sir John Wynn in 1719, and took the 
name of Williams-Wynn. He was member of parliament for 
Denbighshire from 1716 to 1741, and was prominent among the 
opponents ot Sir Robert Walpole; as a leading and influential 

Charles Edward before the rising of 1/45, but his definite offer 
of help did not reach the prince until the retreat to Scotland had 
begun. He died on the 26th of September 1749. His first wife, 
Ann Vaughan (d. 1748), was the heiress of extensive estates in 
Montgomeryshire which still belong to the family. His son and 
heir, Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn, Bart. (1749-1789), was the 
father of another Sir Watkin (1772-1842), the 3th haronet. Two 
other sons attained some measure of distinction: Charles (1775- 
1850), a prominent Tory politician, and Sir Henry (1783-1856), 
a diplomatist. A daughter, Frances Williams-Wynn (d. 1857),. 
was the authoress of Diaries of a Lady of Quality, 1797-1844, 
which were edited with notes by Abraham Hayward in 1864. 

See Askew Roberts, Wynnslay and the Wynns (Oswestry, 1876). 

WILLIBRORD (or Wit.brord), ST (d. 738), English missionary, 
“ the apostle of the Frisians,” was born about 637. His father, 
Wilgils, an Angle or, as Alcuin styles him, a Saxon, of North¬ 
umbria, withdrew from the world and constructed for himself 
a little oratory dedicated to St Andrew. The king and nobles 
of the district endowed him with estates till he was at last able 
to build a church, over which Alcuin afterwards ruled. Willi- 
brord, almost as soon as he was weaned, was sent to be brought 
up at Ripou, where he must doubtless have come under the 


influence of Wilfrid. About the age of twenty the desire of 
increasing his stock of knowledge (c. 679) drew him to Ireland, 
| which had so long been the headquarters of learning in western 
Europe. Here he stayed for twelve years, enjoying the society of 
Ecgberht and Wihtberht, from the former of whom he received his 
commission to missionary work among the North-German tribes. 
In his thirty-third year ( c. 690) he started with Iwelve com¬ 
panions for the mouth of the Rhine. These districts were then 
occupied by the Frisians under their king, Rathbod, who gave 
allegiance to Pippin of Hmtal. Pippin befriended him and sent 
him to Rome, where he was consecrated archbishop (with the 
name Clemens) by Pope Sergius on St Cecilia’s Day 696. 1 Bede 
says that when he returned to Frisia his see was fixed in Ultra- 
jectum (Utrecht). lie spent several years in founding churches 
and evangelizing, till his success tempted him to pass into other 
districts. From Denmark he carried away thirty hoys to be 
brought up among the Franks. On his return he was wrecked 
on the holy island of Fosite (Heligoland), where his disregard of 
tile pagan superstition nearly cost him his life. When Pippin 
died, Willihrord found a supporter in his son Charles Martel. 
He was assisted for three years in his missionary work by St 
Boniface (719-722), who, however, was not willing to become his 
successor. 

He was still living when Bede wrote in 731. A passage in one 
of Boniface’s letters to Stephen III. speaks of his preaching to the 
Frisians for fifty years, apparently reckoning from the lime of 
his consecration. This would fix the date of his death in 738; 
and, as Alcuin tells us he was eighty-one years old when he died, 

all the dates given above are based, though it must be added 
that they are substantially confirmed by the incidental notices 
of Bede. The day of his death was the 6th of November, and his 
body was buried in the monastery of Echternach, near Trier, 
which he had himself founded. Even in Alcuin’s time miracles 
were reported to be still wrought at his tomb. 

The chief authorities for Willibrords life are Ale uin’s Vila Wtlh- 
brordi, both in prose and in verse, and Bede’s Ilist. Eccl v. cc. 9-11. 
See also Eddius's Vita WUfridn, and J. Mabillon, Annales ordinis 

WILLIMANTIC, a city of Windham county, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., in the township of Windham, at the junction of the 
Willimantic and Natchaug rivers to form the Shetucket, in the 
E. part of the state, about 16 m. N.W. of Norwich. Pop. (1890) 
8648; (1900) 8937, of whom 2491 were foreign-born; (1910 
census) 11,230. It is served by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Central Vermont railways, and by electric 
lines to Baltic. Norwich and New London, and to South Coventry. 
It is the seat of a State Normal Training School, and has a public 
library and Dunham Hall Library (1878). The Willimantic 
river provides good water-power, and there are various manu¬ 
factures. The total value of the factory product in 1905 was 
$4,902,447. The township of Windham was incorporated in 
1692. Willimantic was settled in 1822, incorporated as a borough 
in 1833, and chartered as a city in 1893. The name is from an 
Indian word meaning “ good look-out ” or “ good cedar swamps.” 

WILLIS, NATHANIEL PARKER (1806-1867), American 
author, was descended from George Willis, described as a “ Puritan 
of considerable distinction,” who arrived in New England about 
1630 and settled in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Nathaniel 
Parker was the eldest son and second child of Nathaniel Willis, 
a newspaper proprietor in Boston, and was born in Portland, 
Maine, on the 20th of January 1806. After attending Boston 
grammar school and the academy at Andover, he entered Yale 
College in October 1823. Although he did not specially dis¬ 
tinguish himself as a student, university life had considerable 
influence in the development of his character, and furnished him 
with much of his literary material. Immediately after leaving 
Yale he published in 1827 a volume of poetical Sketches, which 
attracted some attention, although the critics found in his 
verses more to blame than to praise. It was followed by Fugitive 
Poetry (1829) and another volume of verse (1831). He also 

1 He had been consecrated bishop, also by Sergius, on a previous 
I V'Sit in 692. 
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WILLOCK (or Willocks), JOHN (c. 1515-1585), Scottish 
firmer, was a native of Ayrshire and was educated at the 
iversity of Glasgow. After being a monk for a short time 
embraced the reformed religion and went to London, where, 
out 1542, he became chaplain to Henry Grey, afterwards 
ke of Suffolk, the father of Lady Jane Grey. On the accession 
Mary to the English throne in 1553 he went to Emden in 
iesland, where he practised as a physician, varying this pro- 
sion with visits to Scotland. He was associated with the 
ding Scottish reformers in their opposition to the queen regent, 
ary of Lorraine, and the Roman Catholic religion, and in 1558 
returned definitely to his native land. Willock now began 
preach and in 155Q was outlawed. Popular sympathy, 

ing Knox’s deputy as minister of St Giles’ cathedral, Edinburgh, 

•tholic religion, and administered the communion for the first 
no in accordance with the ideas of the reformers. He was one 
the four ministers chosen by the convention of October 1559 
.feats on the council of government, and was one of those 
pointed to compile the first book of discipline. About 1562 
became rector of Loughborough in Leicestershire, but he 
ained his connexion with the Scottish church and was 
jderator of the general assembly in 1562, and again in 1564, 
1565 and in 2568. He died at Loughborough on the 4th of 

WILLOUGHBY, the name of an English family long settled 
Nottinghamshire, and now represented by Baron Middleton, 
icing exchanged his name of Bugge for that of Willoughby, 
chard de Willoughby became a judge during the reign of 
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investing the winter buds. The flowers are borne in catkins 
(fig. 1). which are on one tree male (staminate) only, on another 
female (pistillate). Each male flower consists of a small scale or 
bract, in the axil of which are usually two, sometimes three, rarely 
five stamens, and still more rarely a larger number. In addition 
there is a small glandular disk, which assumes different shapes in 
a A 
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and much of it is of an inferior quality. In Claudian (Princess’s 
Theatre, 1883) and Faust (Lyceum Theatre, 1885) he merely 
supplied the text to a variety of dmmatic situations. In 1887 
his mother, whom he had supported for many years, died, and 
after her death he seemed to have less incentive for work. Wills 
was a painter by choice, and never put his whole heart into his 
dramatic tvork He had some skill in ballad-writing, shown 
in the v.'ell known “ I’ll sing thee songs of Araby.” He died 
on the 13th of December 1891. 

WILLUGHBY, FRANCIS (1635-1672), English ornithologist 
and ichthyologist, son of Sir Francis Willughby, was born at 
Middleton, Warwickshire, in 1635. Ileis memorable as the pupil, 
friend and patron as well as the active and original co-worker 
of John Ray (</»), and hence to be reckoned as one of the most 
important precursors of Linnaeus. His connexion with Ray 
dated from his studies at Trinity College, Cambridge (1653-1650); 
and, after concluding his academic life by a brief sojourn at 
Oxford, and acquiring considerable experience of travel in 
England, he made an extensive Continental tour in his company. 
The specimens, figures and notes thus accumulated were in great 
part elaborated on his return into his Ornitho'ogia, which, how¬ 
ever, he did not live to publish, having injured a naturally delicate 
constitution by alternate exposure and over-study. This work 
was published in 1676, and translated by Ray as the Ornithology 
of Fr. Willughby (London, 1678, fob); the same friend published 
his Historic Piscium (1686, fol 1. Willughby died at Middleton 
Hall on the 3rd of July 1672. 

In Ray's preface to the former work he gives Willughby much 
of the credit usually assigned to himself, ’ ' ’ : ' ’ 1 ’ 
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WILMINGTON, a city, a port of entry and the county-seat of 
New Castle county, Delaware, U.S.A , in the N. part of the state, 
near the Delaware river, at the mouth of Brandywine and 
Christiana creeks. Pop. (1890) 61,433; (1900) 76,508, of whom 
10,478 were forcign-boru (3820 Irish, 1762 German, 998 English) 
and 9736 were negroes; (1910 census) 87,4ri. Area, 1018 
sq. m. It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio, the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington (Pennsylvania) and the Philadelphia 
& Reading railways, and by several steamship lines. Wilmington 
Harbor includes Christiana Creek for 4 m. above its mouth and 
the navigable part (2 m.) of the Brandywine, which enters th 
Christiana about 1J m. above its mouth. By i88r the channe 
depth had been increased from to 15 ft., in 1896-1906 it wa 
increased to 21 ft. in the lower part of the harbour, and in 190 
the upper part was dredged to 18 or 19 ft. for widths of 100, 20 
and 250 ft. Between 1836 and 1909 $994,404 was expended o 
the improvement of the harbour. Most of the streets which run 
from E. to W. are numbered; those which run from N. to S. 
are named, often in honour of prominent American statesmen. 
The public parks and squares have a total area of 381 acres; 
the most important parks are Brandywine and Rockford, which 
lie along and near Brandywine creek, in the northern part of the 
city. Among the buildings of interest are the City Hall (1798); 
Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church (1698), probably the oldest 
church in the United States which has been in continuous use; 
the building occupied by the Historical Society of Delaware 
(organized in 1864), which was the old First Presbyterian Meeting 
House, built In 1740; the County Court House; and the Federal 
building. In Wilmington, besides other educational institutions, 
is the Wilmington Friends’ School (1748), the oldest preparatory 
school in the stare. The Wilmington Institute Free Library 
(69,000 volumes in 3930) was founded in 3788, but was not made 
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product of the city, $30,390,03 

value of the state. The principal manutactures are tannea, 
curried and finished leather ($30,250,842), steam railway cars 
(*3,597,736), foundry and machine-shop products ($3,432,338), 
>er and wood pulp ($3,904,556), &c. Shipbuilding ($1,780,904 
1905) was established as early as 3 739, and in 1836 the first iron 
steamship and in 3854 the first iron sailing-boat built in the 
United States were built here. On the Brandywine, near the city, 
he works of the Du Pont Powder Company, which extend 
nearly 1000 acres, the largest powder plant in the world, 
company was founded in 3802 by the French refugee, 
Eleuthere Irence du Pont de Nemours (3773-3834), who had 
learned from Lavoisier the modern methods of powder-making, 
md here introduced them into the United States. Wilmington 
s the port of entry of the customs district of Delaware, with 
iranch offices at New Castle and Lewes. In 1909 the imports 
if the district were valued at $463,092. 

The city is governed under a charter of 3886, amended in 3893, 
>y a mayor, who is chosen biennially and who appoints the board' 
if water commissioners and the board of directors of the street 
md sewer departments, and by a unicameral legislature, the 
welve members of which arc elected by wards (except the presi¬ 
dent of the council, who is elected at large, and is acting mayor 
in the absence of the mayor). The council appoints the auditor, 
the clerk of council who acts as city clerk and various inspectors, 
&c. The police commission is appointed by the resident associate 
judge of New Castle county court. A board of education (two 
members from each ward), the city attorney and the city 
treasurer are elected by popular vote. 

The site of Wilmington was settled in 1638 on behalf of the 
South Company of Sweden by Swedish and Dutch colonists, 
under the leadership of Peter Minuit. The fort which they buUt 
was called Christina, and the settlement that grew up around it, 
Christinaham, in honour of Queen Christina, daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus. The fort was captured, without bloodshed, by 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant of New Netherland in 1655, but very 
few of the Swedes left Christinaham. The Swedish language 
and Swedish customs persisted, and the religion of the Swedes 
was tolerated. After the English conquest in 3664, especially 
after the annexation of the Delaware counties to Pennsylvania 
in 1682, Swedish influence declined. In 1733 a large part of the 
territory now included in the city was owned by Thomas V,filling, 
who named it Willingtowm. About eight years later, by a 
borough charter gran ted hy William Penn, this named was changed 
to Wilmington, in honour of Spencer Compton, Earl of Wilming¬ 
ton (c. 1673-3743). During the War of Independence the 
battle of Brandywine was fought 13 m. N.W. of Wilmington. 
In the first halt of the 39th century Wilmington was the centre 
of a strong anti-slavery sentiment and was a “ station ” of the 
“ Underground Railroad.” In 3809 the borough was enlarged 
by a new charter; in 3832 Wilmington was chartered as a city. 
In 1900 the city contained 41-4% of the total population of the 
state and, under the state constitution of 3897, it elects five of 
the thirty-five representatives and two of the seventeen senators 
in the state legislature. 

See Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church (Wilmington, 
Beniamin Ferris, History of the Original Settlements on Ike 
— ' ' -846); and Elizabeth Montgomery, 

" ' , 1851). 
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were foreign-born, (1910 census) 25,748. It is the largest city 
and the chief seaport of the state. Wilmington is served by 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Air Line railways, 
and by steamboat lines to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and to ports on the Cape Fear and Black rivers, and is connected 
by an electric line with Wrightsville Beach, a pleasure resort 
r2 m. distant on the Atlantic Ocean. Below Wilmington the 
channel of the Cape Fear river is 20 ft. deep throughout and in 
some parts 22 and 24 ft. deep; the width of the channel is to be 
made 270 ft. under Federal projects on which, up to Ihc 30th of 
June igog, there had been expended $4,344,020. Above Wil¬ 
mington the Cape Fear river is navigable for boats drawing 2 ft. 
for 115 m to Fayetteville. The city lies on an elevated sand 
ridge and extends along the river front for about 24 m. Among 

Building, the United States marine hospital, the city and county 
hospital, the county court house, the city hah (which houses the 

Cape Fear Academy (1S72) for boys, of the Academy of the 
Incarnation (Roman Catholic) and of the Gregory Normal School 
(for negroes). The city is the see of a Protestant Episcopal 
bishop. Wilmington is chiefly a commercial city, and ships 

garden produce and turpentine; in 1909 the value of its exports 
was $23,310,070 and the value of its imports $1,282,724. The 
total value of the factory product in 1905 was $3,155.458, of which 
*893.715 was the value of lumber and limber products. 

A scl lie merit was established here in 1730 and was named 
New Liverpool; about 1732 the name was changed to New 
Town; in 1739 the town was incorporated, was made the 
county-seat and was renamed, this time in honour of Spencer 
Compton, Earl of Wilmington (c. 1673-1743). In 1760 it was 
incorporated as a borough and in 1866 was chartered as a city. 
Some of Wilmington’s citizens were among the first to offer 
armed resistance to the carrying out of the Stamp Act, compelling 
the stamp-master to take an oath that he would distribute no 
stamps. During most of 1781 the borough was occupied by the 
British, and Lord Cornwallis had his ' headquarters here. 
Although blockaded by the Union fleet, Wilmington was during 
the Civil War the centre of an important intercourse between 
the Confederacy and foreign countries by means of blockade 
runners, and was the last important port open to the Confederates. 
It was defended by Fort Fisher, a heavy earthwork on the 

1400 men under Colonel William Lamb. A federal expedition 
of r 5 o vessels under Admiral D. D. Porter and land forces (about 
3000) under General B. F. Butler approached the fort on the 
20th of December 1864; on the 24th the “ Louisiana,” loaded 
with 215 tons of powder, was exploded 400 yds. from the fort 
without doing any damage; on the 24th and 25th there was a 
terrific naval bombardment, which General Butler decided had 
not sufficiently injured 'the fort to make an assault by land 
possible; on the 13th and 14th of January there was another 
bombardment, and on the 15th a combined naval and land attack, 
in which General A. FI. Terry, who had succeeded General 
Butler in command, stormed the fort with the help of the 
marines and sailors, and took 2000 prisoners and 169 guns. 
The Union losses were 266 killed, 57 missing and 1018 wounded. 
A magazine explosion on the morning of the 16th killed about 
100 men in each army. The city was evacuated immediately 
afterwards. 

WILMOT, DAVID (1814-1868), American political leader, 
was born at Bethany, Pennsylvania, on the 20th of January 1814. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1834 and practised law in Towanda. 
He entered politics as a Democrat, served in the National House 
of Representatives from 1845 to 1851, and although he favoured 
the Walker Tariff, the Mexican War and other party measures, 
opposed the extension of slavery. On the 8th of August 1846, 
when a hill was introduced approprialing $2,000,000 to be used 
by the president in negotiating a treaty of peace with Mexico, 
Wilmot immediately offered the following amendment: “Pro¬ 
vided, That, as an express and fundamental condition to the 


acquisition of any territory from the Republic of Mexico by 
the United States, by virtue of any treaty which may be negoti¬ 
ated between them, and to the use by the Executive of the 
moneys herein appropriated, neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude shall ever exist in any part of said territory, except 
for crime, whereof the party shall first be duly convicted.” 
The amendment, famous in American history as the “ Wilmot 
Proviso,” was adopted by the House, but was defeated, with 
the original bill, by the Senate’s adjournment. A similar 
measure was brought forward at the next session, t he appropria¬ 
tion, however, being increased to $3,000,000, and the amendment 
being extended to include all territory which might be acquired 
by the United States; in this form it passed the House by a 
vote of 115 to 105; but the Senate refused to concur, passed 
a bill of its own without the amendment; and the House, 
owing largely to the influence of General Lewis Cass, in March 

actually adopted by Congress, and was in fact expressly repudi¬ 
ated in the Compromise of 1850, and its content declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case. 
Although known as the Wilmot Proviso it really originated with 
Jacob Brinkerhoff (1810-1880) of Ohio, Wilmot being selected 
to present it only because his party standing was more regular. 
The extension of the principle to territory other than that to be 
acquired from Mexico was probably due to Preston King (1806- 
1865) of New York. Wilmot supported Van Buren in 1848 and 
entered the Republican party at the time of its formation, and 
was a delegate to the national conventions of 1856 and i860. 
He was president judge of the 13th Judicial District of Penn¬ 
sylvania in 1853-1861, United States senator in 1861-1863 
and Judge of the United States Court of Claims in 1863-1868. 
He died at Towanda, Pennsylvania, on the 16th of March 1868. 

See G. P. Garrison, Westward Extension (New York and London, 


WILSON, ALEXANDER (1766-1813), American ornithologist, 
was born in Paisley, Scotland, on the 6th of July 1766. His 
father, a handloom weaver, soon removed to the country, and 
there combined weaving with agriculture, distilling and smuggling 
—conditions which no doubt helped to develop in the boy that 

his career. At first he was placed with a tutor and destined 
for the church, but afterwards he was apprenticed as a weaver. 
Then he became a peddler and spent a year or two in travelling 
through Scotland, recording in his journal every matter of 
natural history or antiquarian interest. Having incurred a 

trade dispute, he emigrated to America in 1794. After a few 
years of weaving, peddling and desultory observation, he 
became a village schoolmaster, and in 1802 obtained an appoint¬ 
ment near Philadelphia, where he formed the acquaintance of 
William Bartram the naturalist. Under his influence Wilson 
began to draw birds, having conceived the idea of illustrating 
the ornithology of the United States; and thenceforward he 
steadily accumulated materials and made many expeditions. 
In 1806 he obtained the assistant-editorship of the American 
edition of Rees's Entyclopacdia, and thus acquired more means 
and leisure for liis great work, American Ornithology, the first 
volume of which appeared in the autumn of 1808, after which 
he spent the winter in a journey" in search of birds and sub¬ 
scribers.” By the spring of 1813 seven volumes had appeared; 
but the arduous expedition of that summer, in search of the 
marine waterfowl to which the remaining volume was to be 
devoted, gave a shock to his already impaired health, and he 
succumbed to dysentery at Philadelphia on the 23rd of August 


1813. 

Of his poems, not excepting the Foresters (Philadelphia, 1805), 
nothing need now be said, save that they no doubt served to develop 
his descriptive powers. The eighth and ninth volumes of the 
American Ornithology were edited after his decease by his friend 
George Ord, and the work was continued by Lucien Bonaparte 
'■ Philadelphia, 1825-1833L The complete work was re- 






A. B. Grosart 
it Paisley in 1876. 
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WILSON, SIR DANIEL (1816-1892), archaeologist and 
Canadian educational reformer, was horn in Edinburgh on the 
5II1 of January 1816, the son of Archibald Wilson, a wine- 
merchant, and Janet Aitken. After studying at the High School 
and the University of Edinburgh, he spent the next ten years 
in journalism and in other forms of literary work (London 
1837-1842, Edinburgh 1842-1847). In 1845 he became secretary 
to the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, and in 1848 published 
Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time , of which the chief 
value lies in the numerous illustrations, done by himself. In 
1851 appealed his most important work, Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland, which placed him in the front rank of archaeologists. 
In 1853 he became professor of History and English Literature 
in the University of Toronto, where his practical ability and 
energy soon made him the most important member of the staff. 
While writing extensively on the archaeology and anthropology 
of Canada, and giving an impetus to the study, he produced 
nothing of lasting importance. His main work lay in asseiting 
the claims of the University of Toronto, and of University 
College, the teaching body in connexion with it, against the 
sectarian universities of the province which denounced the 
provincial university as godless, and against the private medical 
srhools in Toronto. Largely owing to Wilson’s energy ■ in 
lighting for what he called “ the maintenance of a national 
system of university education in opposition to sectarian or 
denominational colleges,” the provincial university gained the 
chief position in the intellectual life of Ontario. Two of the 
sectarian universities, the Methodist and the Anglican, have 
now become united to the provincial university, but the Baptist 
and the Presbyterian (see Kingston) still retain a vigorous 
existence. He was equally successful in his struggle against the 
rival medical schools in Toronto, the chief of which is now 
incorporated with Toronto university. In his efforts to escape 
the control of local politicians he was less successful, and in some 
cases appointments to the provincial university w r ere made for 
political rather than for academic reasons. Though seeing that 
in a young and democratic country the Scotch American model 
must be followed rather than the English, and though resisting 
attempts to follow the practice of Oxford or Cambridge, Wilson 
was a believer in the merits of a modified form of the residential 
system. He was one of the first in Canada to cast aside the 
chttsffal tradition, and as early as i860 had the courage lo say: 
“ It is just because . . . German and French are now the keys 
of so much modern philosophy* and science that all wise Univer¬ 
sity reformers are learning to give to modern languages the place 
they justly claim in a liberal education.” In 1881 he was made 
president of Toronto university, and in 1885 president of the 
literature section of the Canadian Royal Society, in 1888 he 
was knighted, and in 1891 given the freedom of the city of 
Edinburgh. He died at Toronto on the 6th of August 1892. 

Record of Historical Publications relating to Canada, edited by 
llfcU Wrong vol v (Toronto and London, 1901), pp. 199-217, 
gives a good .sketch of his career, and a bibliography of his numerous 
works (W. L. G ) 

WILSON, HENRY (1812-1875), vice-president of the United 
States from 1873 to 1875, was horn at Farmington, New Hamp¬ 
shire, on the 16th of February 1812. His name originally was 
Jeremiah J. Colbaith. His father was a day-labourer and very 
poor. At ten yt=ars of age 1 lie son went lo work as a farm- 
labourer. He whs fond of reading, and before the end of liis 
apprenticeship had read more than a thousand volumes. At 
the age of twenty-one, for some unstated reason, he had Ills 
name changed by Act of the Legislature to that of Henry* Wilson. 
At Natick, Massachusetts, whither he travelled on foot, he 
learned the trade of shoemaker, and during his leisure hours 
studied much and read with avidity. For short periods, also, 
he studied in the academies ot Strafford, N.H., Wolfeborough, 
N.H , and Concord, N.H. After successfully establishing himself 
as a shoe manufacturer, he attracted attention as a public 
sjieaker in suppurt of William Henry Harrison during the 
presidential campaign of 1846. He was in the state House of 
Representatives in 1S41-42, 1846 and 1850. and in 1 he Senate in 


1844-45 and 1851-52. In 1848 he left the Whig party and 
became one of the chief leaders of the Free Soil party, serving 
presiding officer of that party’s national convention in 1852, 
acting as chairman of the Free Soil national committee and 
editing from 1848 to 1851 the Boston Republican, which he made 
the chief Free Soil organ. The Free Soil party nominated him 
for governor of the state in 1853, but he was defeated. F’or a 
short time (1855) heidentifiedhimself with the American or Know 
Nothing party, and afterwards acted with the Republican party. 
In 1855 he was elected to the United States Senate and remained 
there by re-elections until 1873. His uncompromising opposition 
to the institution of slavery furnished the keynote of his earlier 
senatorial career, and he soon took rank as one of the ablest and 
effective anti-slavery orators in the United States. He had 
been deeply interested from 1840 until 1850 in the militia of his 
state, and had risen through its grades of service to that of 
brigadier-general. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he was 

thefouryearsof the war. The Republicans nominated Wilson for 
the vice-presidency in 1S72, and he was elected; but he died on 
the 22nd of November 1875 before completing his term of office. 

He published, besides many orations, a History of the Anti-Slavery 
Measures of the Thirty-Seventh and Thirty-Eighth United States 
Congresses (1805); Military Measures of the United States Congress 
868); a History of~ the Reconstruction Measures of the Thirty-Ninth 


WILSON, HORACE HAYMAN (17S6-1860), English orientalist, 
was born in London on the 26th of September 1786. He studied 
medicine at St Thomas’s Hospital, and went out to India in 
1808 as assistant-surgeon on the Bengal establishment of the 
East India Company. His knowledge of metallurgy caused him 
to be attached to the mint at Calcutta, where he was for a time 
associated with John Leyden. He became deeply interested 
in the ancient language and literature of India, and by the 

pointed secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 1813 
he published the Sanskrit text— with a graceful, if somewhat 
free, translation in English rhymed verse—of Kalidasa’s charming 
lyrical poem, the Mcghadfita, or Cloud-Messenger. lie prepared 
the first Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1819) from materials 
compiled by native scholars, supplemented by his own researches. 
This work was only superseded by the Sanskntworterbuch (1853 
1876) of R. von Roth and Otto Bohtlingk, who expressed their 
obligations to Wilson in the preface to their great work. Wilson 
published in 1827 Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 
which contained a very full survey of the Indian drama, transla¬ 
tions of six complete plays and short accounts of twenty-three 
others. His Mackenzie Collection (1828) is a descriptive catalogue 
of the extensive collection of Oriental, especially South Indian, 
MSS. and antiquities made by Colonel Cohn Mackenzie, now 
deposited partly in the India Office, London, and partly at 
Madras. lie also wrote a Historical Sketch of the First Burmese 
War, with Documents, Political tmd Geographical (1827), a 
Review of the External Commerce of Bengal from 181J lo 1828 
(1830) and a History of British India from 1805 to iSjj, in 
continuation of Mill’s History (1844-1848). He acted for many 
years as secretary to the committee of public instruction, and 
superin tended the studies of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. 
He was one of the staunchest opponents of the proposal that 
English should be made the sole medium of instruction in native 
schools, and became for a time the object of bitter attacks. In 
1832 the university of Oxford selected Dr Wilson to be the 
first occupant of the newly founded Boden chair of Sanskrit, 
and in 1836 he was appointed librarian to the East Tndia 
Company. 11c was an original member of the Royal Asiatic 

of Ilife death, wliirli took plarc in London on the 8th of May 
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A full list of Wilson’s works may be found in aft 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for i860. A consider! 
Sanskrit VlSS. (540 vols.) collected by Wilson in It 
the Bodleian Library. 
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WILSON, JAMES (1742-1708), American statesman and 
jurist, was born in or near St Andrews, Scotland,on the 14th 
of September 1742. He matriculated at the University of St 

ties of Glasgow and Edinburgh. In 1765 lie emigrated to America. 
Landing at New York in June, he went to Philadelphia in the 
following year and in 1766-1767 was instructor of Latin in 
the college of Philadelphia, later the university of Pennsylvania. 
Meanwhile he studied law in the office of John Dickinson, was 
admitted to the bar in 1767, removed first to Reading and soon 

1774 he published a pamphlet Considerations on the Nature 
and Extent of the Legislative Authority of the British Parliament, 

to legislate for the colonies; this pamphlet strongly influenced 
members of the Continental Congress which met in September. 

in January 1775, and he sustained there the'right of Massa¬ 
chusetts to resist the change in its charter, declaring that as the 
force which the British Government was exercising to compel 
obedience was “ force unwarranted by any act of parliament, 
unsupported by any principle of the common law, unauthorized 
by anv commission fiom the crown,” resistance was justihed 
by “ both the letter and the spirit of the British constitution ”; 
he also, by his speech, led the colonies in shifting the burden 
of n»pon*ibi!ity from parliament or the king’s ministers to the 
king himself. In May 1775 Wilson became a member of tils 
Continental Congress. When a declaration of independence 
was first proposed in that body he expressed the belief that a 
majority of the people of Pennsylvania were in favour of it, 
but destructions of the delegates from Pennsylvania and 

some of the other colonies opposed such a declaration, he urged 
postponement of action for the purpose of giving the constituents 
in those colonies an opportunity of removing such instructions. 
When independence was finally declared the unanimity of all 
the colonies enrept New' York had been obtained. Receiving 
a commission as colonel in May 1775, Wilson raised a battalion 
ot troops in his county of Cumberland, and for a short time in 
1776 he took part in the New' Jersey campaign, but his principal 
labours in 1776 and I777were in Congress. In January 1776 he 
was appointed a member of a committee to prepare an address 

on a similar committee in May 1777, and wrote the address 
To the Inhabitants of the United States, urging their firm support 
of the cause of Independence; he drafted the plan of treaty with 
France together with instructions for negotiating it; he was a 
mends* of the Board of War from its establishment in June 
1776 until his retirement from Congress in September 1777; 
from January to September 1777 he was chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Appeals, to hear and determine appeals from the 
courts of admiralty in the several states; and he was a member 

political faction in his state which had opposed Independence 
again came into power, and Wilson was kept out of Congress 
until the close of the war; he was back again, however, in 1783, 
and 1735-1786, and, advocating a sound currency, laboured 
in co-opcration with Robert Morris to direct the financial policy 

Soon after leaving Congress in 1777 Wilson removed to 
Annapolis, Maryland, to practise law, but he returned to Phila¬ 
delphia in the following year. In 1774 be was commissioned 
Advocate-General for France, and in this capacity he represented 
Louis XVI. in all claims arising out of the French alliance 
until the close of the war. In 1781-1782 he was the principal 
counsel for Pennsylvania in the Wyoming V'alley dispute with 

December 1782 by an arbitration court appointed by Congress. 
Wilson was closely associated with Robert Morris in organizing 


the Bank of North America, and in the Act of Congress incorpor¬ 
ating it (December 31,1781) he W'as made one of the directors. 
In 1782 the legislature of Pennsylvania granted a charter to this 
bank, but three years later it passed an act to repeal it. Wilson 

sustained the constitutionality of the bank on the basis of the 
implied powers of Congress. 

As a constructive statesman Wilson had no superior in the 
Federal Convention of 17S7. He favoured the independence of 
the executive, legislative and judicial departments, the supremacy 
of the Federal government over the state governments, and the 
election of senators as well as representatives by the people, 
and was opposed to the election of the President or the judges 
by Congress. His political philosophy was based upon implicit 
confidence in the people, and he strove for such provisions as 
he thought would best guarantee a government by the people. 
When the constitution had been framed Wilson pronounced If 
“ the best form of government which has ever been offered to the 
world,” and he, at least, among the framers regarded it not as a 
compact but as an ordinance to be established by the people. 
During the struggle for ratification he made a speech before 
a mass meeting in Philadelphia which has been characterized 
as “ the ablest single presentation of the whole subject.” In 
the Pennsylvania ratification convention (November 21 to 
December 13, 1787) he was the constitution’s principal defender. 
Having been ^ppointed piofcssor^ of la w in the university of 

lectures, together'with his speeches in the Federal convention, 
before the mass meeting in Philadelphia, and in the Pennsylvania 
ratification convention, are among the most valuable commen- 

Wilson w'as a delegate to the state constitutional convention 
of 1789-1790, and a member of the committee which drafted 
the new constitution. In 1789 Washington appointed him an 
associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, and in 
1793 he wrote the important decision in the case of Chisolm 
v. Georgia, the purport of which was that the people of the 
United States constituted a sovereign nation and that the United 
States were not a mere confederacy of sovereign states. He 
continued to serve as associate justice until his death, near 
Edenton, North Carolina, on the 28th of August 1798. 


speeches, were published _ . _ __ .... _ T _ 

Wilson (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1803-1804). A revised edition in 
* volumes with notes by James D. Andrews was published in 
ago in 1896. See also Documentary History of the Constitution 
s United Slates of America, vols. i. and iii. (Washington, 1894); 
. McMaster and F. D. Stone, Pennsylvania and the Federal 
titution, 1787-1788 (Philadelphia, 1888); L. H. Alexander 
, James Wilson (Philadelphia, 1908), a hiographical sketch 
icd “ James Wilson, Nation-Builder,” by L. H. Alexander, in 




n Review, 




vol. 34; B. A. Konkle et al. “The James Wilson Memorial,” in 
the American Law Register, vol. 55 (1907). 

WILSON, JAMES (1835- ), American administrator, was 

born in Ayrshire, Scotland, on the 16th of August 1835. In 1851 
he was taken by his parents to America, where they originally 
settled in Connecticut, but in 1855 removed to Tama county 
Iowa. He studied at Iowa College, and in 1861 became a farmer. 
He was a Republican member of the state House of Representa¬ 
tives in 1868-1873, and was its speaker in 1872-1873, and he 
was a member of the National House of Representatives from 
1873 to 1S77 and again in 1883-1885. From 1870 to 1874 he 
was a regent of the State University of Iowa; in 1877-1883 w'as 
1 member of the Iowa State Railway Commission, and from 1890 
.0 1897 was professor of agriculture at the Iowa Agricultural 
College, at Ames, and director of the State Agricultural Exped¬ 
ient Station. In March 1897 he became Secretary of Agriculture 
1 President McKinley’s Cabinet and served into President 
Taft’s administration, holding office longer than any other 
"' ’ ' et officer since the organization of the government. 
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was intermittent, and, with some exceptions, not up to the level 
of his earlier years. Late in 1850 his health showed definite 
signs of breaking up; and in the next year he resigned his 
professorship, and a Civil List pension of £300 a year was 
coni erred on him. He died at Edinburgh on the 3rd of April 
1S54. 

Only A very small part of Wilson’® extensive work was published 
in a collected and generally accessible form during his lifetime, the 
chiei and almost sole exceptions being the two volumes of poems 
referred to, the Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and the Re¬ 
creations of Christopher North (1842), a selection from his magazine 
articles. The*>e volumes, with selected^ edition of the Noctes^ 

imaginative, also in four volumes, were collected and reissued 
uniformly, after his death by his son-in-law, Professor J. F Ferner. 
The collection's very far from exhaustive; and, though^ iiyun¬ 
characteristic,^ if rather immature,' productions of his first' eight 
gh en but in part, if in their best part, and that at least three long, 
his^wont, on Spenser,”^on “^British" Critics ” and^the set cabled 

acteristics arc, however, uniform enough, and the standard edition 
exhibits them -sufficiently, if not exhaustively. His poems may be 
dfemifrscd at once as little more than interesting. They would 
probably not have been written at all if he had not been a young 
man in the time of the full flood of the Lake school influence. His 
prose tales have in some estimates stood higher, bur will hardly 
survive the tests of universal criticism. It is as an essayist and 
critic of the most abounding geniality, if not genius, of great acute¬ 
ness, of extraordinary eloquence and of a fen id and manifold 
sympathy, in which he has hardly an equal, that Christopher North 
will live. His defects lay in the directions of measure and of taste 
properly so called, that is to say, of the modification of capricious 
likes and dislikes by fea^on and principle. He is constantly ex¬ 
aggerated, boisterous, wanting in refinement. But these are the 
almost necessary defects of his qualities of cnlhudfesm, eloquence 
and generous feeling. The well-known adaptation of phrase in which 
lie did not recant but made up for numerous earlier at Lacks on Leigh 
Hunt. "the Animosities are mortal, but the Humanities live for 
ever," shows him as a writer at his very best, but not without 
a little characteristic touch of grandiosity and emphasis. As a 
literary critic, as a sportsman, as a lover of nature and as a convivial 

but almost any volume of hi a miscellaneous works will exhibit him 
at full length in one of these capacities, if not in all. 

See Christopher North , by Mrs Mary Gordon, his daughter (1862); 
and Mrs Oliphant, Annals of a Publishing House; William Black¬ 
wood and his Sons (1S97). 

WILSON, JAMES HARRISON (1837- ), American cavalry 

soldier, was born at Shawneetown, Illinois, in 1837 and entered 
West Point military academy in 1855, graduating in i860. He 
was appointed to the engineer branch of the United States army, 
served in the Port Royal and Fort Pulaski operations, being 
breveted major for his gallant conduct at Pulaski, Was on 
M’Clellan’s staff at Antietam as a lieutenant-colonel in 1862, 
and as a topographical engineer on the headquarters staff of 
the Army of the Tennessee during the Vicksburg and Chattanooga 
campaigns. His services in the intricate operations before 
Vicksburg were rewarded by promotion to brigadier-general 
U.S.V. In 1864 he was appointed to command a division in 
Sheridan’s cavalry corps, and played a distinguished part in the 
cavalry operations of the 4th to 6th of May during the battle 
of the Wilderness (for which he was breveted colonel U.S.A.), 
the so-called Richmond Raid, the operations on the Totopotomoy, 
&c. Later in 1864 he commanded the cavalry of Thomas’s 
army in Tennessee. During the closing operations of the war j 
he led a cavalry expedition on a grand scale through the South- | 
Western states, occupying Selma, Montgomery and Macon, and 
capturing at different times nearly 7000 prisoners, including 
President Davis. He was promoted major-general ot volunteers 
and breveted major-general U.S.A. shortly before the end of 
the war. Returning to duty in the regular army as a lieutenant- 
colonel of infantry for some years, he resigned in 1870 and 
engaged in engineering and railway construction. In 1898, 
during the Spanish-American War, he was appointed a major- 
general in the new volunteer army, and took part in the operations 
in Porto Rico. He served in the China expedition of 1900 as a 


brigadier-general and in 1901 was placed on the retired list as a 
brigadier-general U.S.A. 

WILSON, RICHARD (1714-1782), English landscape painter, 
was born at Peuegoes, Montgomeryshire, where his father was a 
clergyman, on the ist of August 1714. His early taste for art 
as observed by a relative of his mother, Sir George Wynne, 
ho in 172Q sent him to London to study under Thomas Wright, 
little-known portrait painter of the time, by whom he was 
instructed for six years. He then started on his own account, 
k r as soon in a good practice. Among his commissions was 
a full-length of the prince of Wales and the duke of York, painted 
for their tutor, the bishop of Norwich. Examples of his portraits 
be studied in Greenwich Hospital, in the Garrick Club, 
n various private collections. In 1749 Wilson visited 
Italy, where he spent six years. He had previously executed 
some landscapes, but it -was now that the advice of Zuccarelli 
and Joseph Vernet decided him to adopt this department of art 

own individuality, and produced some admirable view's of Rome 
and the Campagna. In 1755 he returned 1 o England, and became 
one of the first of English landscape painters. “ Niobe,” one 
his most powerful works, w'as exhibited at the Society of 
tists in 1760. On the establishment of the Royal Academy 
in 1768 he was appointed one of the oiiginal members, and 
as a regulai contributor to its exhibitions till 1780. He 
frequently executed replicas of his more important subjects, 
repeating some of them several times; in the figures which he 
introduced in his landscapes he was occasionally assisted by 
Mortimer and Hayman. During his lifetime liis landscapes 
were never widely popular; his temper was consequently 
embittered by neglect, and so impoverished was he that he was 
obliged to seclude himself in an obscure, half-furnished room in 
Tot 1 enham Court Road, London. In j 776, however, he obtained 
the post of librarian to the Academy; and by the death of a 
brother he acquired a small property near Llanferras, Denbigh¬ 
shire, to which he retired to spend his last days, and where he 
died suddenly in May 1782. After his death his fame increased, 
and in 1814 about seventy of his works were exhibited in the 
British Institution. The National Gallery, London, contains 
nine of his landscapes. 

The works of Wilson are skilled and learned compositions 
rather than direct transcripts from nature. His landscapes are 
treated with great breadth, and with a power of generalization 
which occasionally led to a disregard of detail. They are full 
of classical feeling and poetic sentiment; they possess noble 
qualities of colour, and of delicate silvern tone; and their 
handling is vigorous and easy, the work of a painter who was 
thoroughly master of his materials. 

See Studies and Designs by Richard Wilson, dime at Rome in the 
year 1752 (Oxford, 1811); T. Wright, Some Account of the Life of 


.. Wilson (London, 1824); Thomas Hastings, Etchings from 

the Works of Richard Wilson, with some Memoirs of his Life (Loudon, 
1825). Many of Wilson’s best works were reproduced by Woollett 
and other engravers of the time. 


WILSON, ROBERT (d. 1600), English actor and playwright, 
was a comedian in the earl of Leicester’s company, beginning 
with its establishment in 1574, and from 15S3 to 1588 in the 
Queen’s and afterwards in Lord Strange’s company. He wrote 
several morality plays. In his Three Ladies of London (15S4) 
he has the episode of the attempt of the Jew to recover his 
debt, afterwards adapted by Shakespeare in The Merchant of 
Venice. Another Robert Wilson (1579-1610), probably his son, 
was one of Henslowe’s dramatic hack-writers. 

WILSON, SIR ROBERT THOMAS (1777-1849), British 
general, was a son of the painter Benjamin Wilson (1721-1788), 
and obtained a commission in the 15th light dragoons in 1794, 
taking part in the famous charge at Villers-en-Cauchics. He 
was one of eight officers who received the emperor’s commemora¬ 
tion medal (of which only nine were struck), the order of Maria 
Theresa and the dignity of Freiherr of the Empire. In the 
campaigns of Tonrcoing and Tournay and in the retreat through 
Holland, Wilson repeatedly distinguished himself. In 1796 
he became captain by purchase, in 1798 he served as a 
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brigade-major during the suppression of the Irish Rebellion, and in 
1700 was with the 15th in the Hclder.expedition. Having in 1S00 
purchased a majority in a regiment serving in the Mediterranean 

returned to take part in the battle of Alexandria. In 1802 he 
published an account of the expedition to Egypt, wmch was 

siderahle impression by its strictures 1 pon French officers’ 
barbarity. \\ ilson shortiy afterwards produced a translation 
of General Regniei 's work on the same campaign, with comments. 
Shortly afterwards Wilson published a work on the defects of 
the British army system which is remembered as the first protest 
against flogging. In 1804 he bought the colonelcy of the lath 
light dragoons, in 1805 exchanged into the 20th, and in 1806 
served with the 20th m the Cape of Good Hope expedition. In 
1807 he was employed as military attache of a mission to the 
king of Prussia, and so was present at Eylau, Heilsberg and 
Friedland, of which battles lie published an acrount in 1810. 
Returning to England with despatches from St Petersburg he. 
reached London before the Russian declaration of war and so 
gave the admiralty twenty-four hours’ start in the operation 
at sea. In the early part of the Peninsular War Wilson raised 
and commanded the Lusitanian Legion, an irregular Portuguese 
corps which did good service in 1808 and 1809 and formed the 
starling-point of the new Portuguese army organized by Beresford 
in 1810. His services were rewarded by knighthood, a colonelcy 
in the British army and the Portuguese order of the Tower and 
Sword. In 1S11, •with the rank of brigadier-general, he went 
to Turkey, and in i8t 2 he travelled thence to Russia, where 
he was attached to Kutuzov’s headquarteis during the pursuit 
of the retreating French, being present at Malo-Jaroslavietz, 
Vyazma and Krasnoye. His account of the campaign, published 
in t86o, is one of the most valuable works on these events. lie 
continued to serve with the Russian army during 1813 and 
distinguished himself at Liitzen and Bautzen, the emperor 
Alexander decorating him with the knighthood of the St George 
order on the battlefield. He was promoted major-general in the 
British army about the same time. He was at Dresden, Kulm 
and Leipzig, and distinguished himself at the last great battle 
so much that Schwarzcnberg writing to the British ambassador 
at \ ienna attributed to Wilson’s skill a large part in the successful 
issue of the battle. But his services in the counsels of the Allies 
were still more important on account of the confidence reposed 
in him personally by the allied sovereigns. But Castlereagh, 
treating Wilson as a political opponent, removed him to the 
minor theatre of Italy, in spite of the protests of the British 
ambassador. With the Austrian Army of Italy he served through 
the campaign of T814. In 1816 after Waterloo he contrived the 
escape of one of Napoleon’s supporters, condemned to death 
by the Restoration government, and was imprisoned for three 
months with his comrade in this adventure, Captain Hcly- 
Hutchinson (3rd earl of Donoughmorc), and censured by (lie 
commander-in-chief in a general order. In 1817 he published 
The Military and Political Power oj Russia, in 1818 he became 
member of parliament for Southwark and in 1821 he interposed 
between the mob and the troops on the occasion of Queen 
Caroline's funeral, for which his political opponents secured his 

opposition side, and also spent sonic time in Spain during rile 
wars of 1822-23. On the accession of William IV., his political 
services in the formation of the Canning ministry of T827 were 
rewarded by reinstatement in the army with the rank of 
lieutenant-general. But, disapproving of the Reform bill, he 
resigned his place in the Commons. He was promoted general 
in 1841 and appointed governor of Gibraltar in 1842. He died 
in London on the 9th of May 1849. 



incomplete autobiography, published two years later. 


WILSON, THOMAS (c. 1525-1581), English statesman and 
critic, the son of Thomas Wilson of Strubby, in Lincolnshire, 


was born about 1525. He was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he joined the school of Hellenists to 
which Cheke, Thomas Smith, Walter Iladdon and others belonged. 
He graduated B.A. in 1546 and M.A. in 1549. In i.S.H he 
produced, in conjunction with Walter Haddon, a Latin life of 
Henry and Charles Brandon, dukes of Suffolk. His earliest work 
of importance was The Rule of Reason, t ontcinynge Ihe Arte oj 
Logique set forth inEeiglishe (1551),which was frequent 1 > reprinted. 
It has been maintained that the book on which Wilson’s fame 
mainly rests, The Arte of Rhetorique. was printed about the same 
time, but this is probably an error: the first edition extant is 
dated January 1553. It is the earliest systematic work of 
literary criticism existing in the English language. Wilson 
threw in his lot with the Dudley family, and when they fell, he 
fled to the Continent. He was with Sir John Cheke in Padua 
in i 555 _I 557 , and afterwards at Rome, whither in T558 Queen 

trial as a heretic. He refused to come, but was arrested by the 
Roman Inquisition and tortured. He escaped, and fled to 
Ferrara, but in 1560 he was once more in London. Wilson 
became Master of St Katherine’s Hospital in the Tower, and 
entered parliament in January 1563. In 1570 he published a 
translation, the first attempted in English, of the Olyntkiacs 
and Philippits of Demosthenes, on which he had been engaged 
since 1556. His Discourse upon Usury appeared in 1572. From 
1574 to 1577, Wilson, who had now become a prominent person 
in the diplomatic world, was principally engaged on embassies 
to the Low Countries, and on his return to England he was made 
a privy councillor and sworn secretary of srate; Walsingham 
was his colleague. In 1580, although he was not in holy orders, 
Queen Elizabeth made Wilson dean of Durham. He died at 
St Katherine’s Hospital on the 16th of June 1581, and was 
buried next day, “ without charge or pomp,” at his express 
wish. The Arte of Rhetorique gives Wilson a high place among 
the earliest artificers of English style-, and it is interesting to 
see that he was opposed to pedantry of phrase, and above all 
to a revival of uncouth medieval forms of speech, and encouraged 
a simpler manner of prose writing than was generally appreciated 
in the middle of the 16th century. 

WILSON, THOMAS (1663-1755), English bishop, was born 
at Burton, Cheshire, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He was ordained in 1686, and became curate at New church 
Kenyon, Lancashire. In 1692 he was appointed chaplain to 
the 9th earl of Deiby, who in 1697 offered him the bishopric 
of Sodor and Man. He was consecrated hishop in 1698. His 
episcopate was marked bv a number of reforms in the Isle ot 
Man. New churches wer'c built, libraries founded and books 
were printed in Manx, his Principles and Duties of Christianity 
(London, 1707) being the first book published in that language. 
He also encouraged farming, and set the example of planting 
fruit and forest trees. In order 10 restore discipline in the island 
he drew up in 1704 his well-known Ecclesiastical Constitutions. 
The judgments of his courts often brought him into conflict 
with the governors of the island, and in 1722 he was even im¬ 
prisoned for a time in Castle Rushen. In 1737, however, the 
jurisdiction of the civil and spiritual courts was better defined 
by new statutes, the lordship of the island having passed in 
1736 to James Murray, ?nd duke of Atholl, with whom Wilson 
had no personal difficulties. In 1749 on Zinzendorf’s invitation 
he accepted the title of Antistes—a synonym for bishop—in the 
Moravian Church. 


A life of Wilson, by John Keble, 
(Oxford, 1847-1863). The Sodor ar 
the Isle of Man is called in hfc memo 
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WILSON, SIR WILLIAM JAMES ERASMUS, generally 
known as Sir Erasmus WIlson (1S09-1S84), British surgeon 
and philanthropist, was bom in London on the 25th of November 
1809, studied at St Bartholomew’s Hospital in Londcn, and 
at Aberdeen, and early in life became known as a ski'ful operator 
and dissector. It was his sympathy with the poor of London 
and a suggestion from Thomas Wakley of the Lancet , of which 
Wilson acted for a time as sub-editor, which first led him to take 
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The underlying Greensand is exposed in the deeper valleys of the I 
Chalk, such as the vale of Pewsey, dividing Salisbury Plain from f 
Marlborough Downs, and the vale of Chalk, dividing the Nadder ; 
westward from the heights of Cranborne Chase. One of the most | 
charming features of the county is its fertile and well-wooded 4 
valleys. Three ancient forests remain: Cranborne Chase, which j 
extends into Dorset, was a royal deer-park as early as the reign 
of John, and, like Savernake Torest, contains many noble old ( 
oaks and beeches. The main part of the New Forest belongs to . 
Hampshire; but No Man’s Land and Hampworth Common, 1 
its outlying heaths and coppices, encroach upon the south-eastern j 
corner of Wilts. Bentley Wood, 5 m. E. of Salisbury, and the 
Great Ridge and Grovcly Woods between the Nadder and 1 
Wvlye, are fine uplands parks. There is no great sheet of water, 
but the reservoir near Swimlon, and the lakes of Longleat, , 
Stourton and Fonthill in the south-west of Earl Stoke near , 
Westbury, and of Bowood, Corsham and Seagry near Chippen¬ 
ham, deserve mention fof’ktdie beauty of their scenery. The 1 


mds employed in factories 
motive works of the Great 

hough in greatly diminished 
, Chippenham and other 


together forming a broad low-lying 


administrative county is 864,105 acres. The county contains 
2q hundreds. The municipal boroughs are—Caine (pop. 3457 ), 
Chippenham (5074), Devizes (6532), Malmesbury (2854), Marl- 
i borough (38§j): v ;Salisburv, a city and the county town (17,117), 
Swindon (45,006), Wilton (2203). The urban districts are— 
Bradford-on-Avon (4514), Melksham (2450),Trowbridge (11,526), 
Warminster (5547), Westbury (3305). Other small towns are 
1 Cricklade (1517), Downton (1786), Highworth (2047), Mere 
: (1977), Pewsey (1722), Wootton Bassett (2258). The county 
; is in the western circuit, and assizes are held at Salisbury and 
; Devizes. It has one court of quarter sessions, and is divided into 
1 16 petty sessional divisions. The boroughs of Devizes and 

- sions of the peace, and the borough of Marlborough has a separate 
’ commission of (he peace. There are 335 civil parishes. Wiltshire 
[ is mainly in the diocese of Salisbury, but a considerable part is 
i in that of Bristol, and small parts in those of Gloucester, Oxford 
1 and Winchester. It contains 322 ecclesiastical parishes or 
1 districts, wholly or in part. The county is divided into five 
’ parliamentary divisions, each returning one member—Northern 
i or Cricklade, North-western or Chippenham, Western or West- 
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17th century, partly owing to 
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nt outbreaks of plague. 
Linen, cotton, gloves and cutlery were also manufactured in 
the county, silk at Malmesbury and carpets at Wilton. 

In 1295 Wiltshire was represented by no less than twenty-eight 
members in parliament, the shire returning two knights, and the 
boroughs of Bedwin, Bradford, Caine, Chippenham, Cricklade, 
Devizes, Downton, Ludgershall, Malmesbury, Marlborough, 
Old Sarum, Salisbury and W T ilton, two burgesses each, but the 
boroughs for the most part made very irregular returns. Hindon, 
Heytesbury and Wootton Bassett were enfranchised in the 
15th century, and at the time of the Reform Act of 1832 the 
county with sixteen boroughs returned a total of thirty-four 
members. Under the latter act Great Bedwin, Downton, 
Heytesbury, Hindon. Ludgershall, Old Sarum and Wootton 
Bassett were disfranchised, and Caine, Malmesbury, Westbury 
and Wilton lost one memher each. Under the act of 1868 the 
county returned two members in two divisions, and Chippenham, 
Devizes and Marlborough lost one member each. Under the act 
of 1885 the county returned five members in five divisions; 
Cricklade, Caine, Chippenham, Devizes, Malmesbury, Marl¬ 
borough, Westbury and Wilton were disfranchised; and 
Salisbury lost one member. 

Antiquities .—Wiltshire is extraordinarily rich in prehistoric 
antiquities. The stone age is represented by a number of flint and 
stone implements, preserved in the unsurpassed collection at Salis- 


cirdes, are the largest and 

A valley near Avebury is niieu wiui immense sarsen diocks, re¬ 
sembling a river of stone, and perhaps laid there by prehistoric 
architects. There are also menhirs, dolmens and cromlechs. Sur¬ 
rounded as they were by forests and marshy hollows, it is clear that 
the downs were densely peopled at a very early period. Circles, 
formed by a ditch within a bank, ; 
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Vespasian’s Camp, near Ameshury; Silbury Hill, the largest artificial 
mound in Europe, near Avebury; the mounds of Marlborough and 
Old Sarum; the camps of Battlesbury and Scratchbury, near 
Warminster; Yarnbury, to the N. of Wylye, in very perfect pre¬ 
servation; Casterley, on a ridgeway about 7 m. E S E. of Devizes; 
Whiteshcet and Winkclbury, overlooking the vale of Chalk; Chis- 
bury, near Savernake; Sidburv, near Ludgershall; and Figbury 
Ring, 3 m. N.E. of Salisbury. Ogbury, 6 in. N. of Salisbury, is an 
undoubted British enclosure. Durrington Walls, N. of Amesbury, 

of others on Salisbury Plain and Marlborough Downs. 
d There are many^ signs of the Roman rule. Wans Dyke or Woden’s 
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remain are the ruined abbeys of Malmesbury and of Lacock near 
Melksham. There are some traces of the hospital for leprous -women 
afterwards converted into an Austin priory at Maiden Bradley. 
Monkton Farleigh, farther north along the Somerset border, had its 
Cluniac priory, founded as a cell of Lewes in the 13th century, and 


for a dean and 12 prebendaries, afterwards 
homines, was founded in 1347 at Edington. 
and Perpendicular, resembles a cathedral in s 
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ecclesiastical buildings in England; and elsewhere ther. _ 
fragments of Saxon work imbedded in later masonry. Such are thr 
arches in the nave of Britford church, within a mile of Salif 
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and Nether Avon, near Ameshury, preserve sundry Norman features. 
Early English is illustrated by Salisbury Cathedral, its purest and 
most beautiful example; and, on a smaller scale, at Amesbury, 
Bishops Cannings, Boyton in the vale of the Wylye, Collingbourne 
Kingston, east of Salisbury Plain, Downton and Potternc, near 
Devizes. Bishopstone, in the vale of Chalk, has the finest Decorated 
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for its Perpendicular church, but for a medieval el 
a seboolhouse hy Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, and for its 14th' 
century dwelling-houses. 

The castles of Wiltshire have been almost entirely swept away. 
At Old Sarum, Marlborough and Devizes only a few vestiges are left 
in walls and vaults. Castle Combe and Trowbridge castle have 
long been demolished, and of Ludgershall castle only a small frag¬ 
ment survives. The ruins of Wardour castle, standing in a richly 
wooded park near Tisbury, date from the 14th century, and consist 
of a hexagonal outer wall of great height, enclosing an open court. 
Two towers overlook the entrance. The 18th-century castle, one 
mile distant, across the park, is noteworthy for its collection of 
paintings, and, among other curiosities, for the “ Glastonbury 
Cup,” said to be fashioned out of a branch of the celebrated thorn- 
tree at Glastonbury. The number of old country houses is a marked 
feature jn Wilts.^ Few parishes, especially in the NAV., arc without 

its flagged roof, stone-mullioned windows, gabled front, two-storeyed 

S jrch and oak-panelled interior. Place House, in Tisbury, and 
arton Farm, at Bradford, date from the 14th century. Fifteenth- 
century work is best exemplified in the manor-houses of Norrington, 
in the vale of Chalk; Teffont Evias, in the vale of Nadder; 
Potterne; and Great Chaldfield, near Monkton Farleigh. At South 
Wraxall the hail of a very beautiful house of the same period is 


d in Englan 


liter Raleigh and his host, Sir Walter 
Long. Laier styles are represented by Longford Castle, near 

Heytesbury Park; by Wilton House at Wilton, Kingston House at 
Bradford, Bowood near Caine, Longleat near Warminster, Corsham 
Court, Littlecote near Ramsbury, Charlton House near Malmes¬ 
bury, Compton Chamberlayne in the Nadder valley, Grittleton 
House and the modern Castle Combe, both near Chippenham and 
Stourhead, on the borders of Dorset and Somerset. Each of these 

itS ^l m ViaorS'County History, Wiltshire ; Sir R. C. Hoare, The 
Ancient History of Wiltshire (2 vols., London, 1812-1821), The 
History of Modern Wiltshire (14 pts., London, 1822-1844); Aubrey's 
Collections for Wiltshire, edited by Sir T. Phillipps, pts. 1, 2 (London, 
1821); Leland’s Journey through Wiltshire, A.D. 1540-1442, with 
notes by J. E. Jackson (Devizes, 1875); W. H. Jones, Domesday for 
Vilts Batf 186 John Brittoi The l its f Wtltsh 
(3 vols., London, 1801-1825); J. E. Jackson, The Sheriff's Tourn, 
Co. Wills, A.D. 1439 (Devizes, 1872); see also Proceedings of the 
Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society. 

WIMBLEDON, a municipal borough and western residential 
suburb of London, in the Wimbledon parliamentary division 
of Surrey, England, adjoining the metropolitan borough of 
Wandsworth, 8 m. S.W. of Charing Cross. Pop. (1891), 25,777; 
(1901) 41,652. Wimbledon Common, to the north-west of the 
district, forms a continuation of Putney Heath and a pleasant 
recreation ground. It was the meeting-place of the Rifle Associa¬ 
tion from its foundation in i860 till 1888. The parish church 
of St Mary is supposed to date from Saxon times; but, after 
it had undergone various restorations and reconstructions, 
it was rebuilt in 1833 in the Perpendicular style. There are 
various other churches and chapels, all modern. A free library 
was established in 1887. Benevolent institutions are numerous. 
The corporation consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 coun- 

Wimbledon (Wibbandune) is supposed to have been the scene of 
a battle in 568 between Ceawlin, king of Wessex, and lEthelberht, 
king ofKent, in which dithelberht was defeated, and an earthwork 
which existed on the Common may have marked the site. At 
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Coombe’s Hill and elsewhere British relics have been found. 
At Domesday Wimbledon formed part of the manor of Mortlake, 
held by the archbishops of Canterbury. Afterwards the name 
was sometimes used interchangeably with Mortlake, and in 
1327 it is described as a grange or farm belonging to Mortlake. 
On the impeachment of Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, 
in i 3 q8 , it was confiscated. In the reign of Henry VHi,£»mwcll, 
earl of Essex, held the manor of Wimbledon, with Bristow Park 
as an appendage. On the confiscation of Cromwell’s estates 
in 1540 it again fell to the crown, and by Henry VIII. it was 
settled on Catherine Parr for life. By Queen Mary it was granted 
to Cardinal Pole. In 1574 Elizabeth bestowed the manor-house, 
while retaining the manor, on Sir Christopher Hatton, who sold 
it the same year to Sir Thomas Cecil. In 1588 Elizabeth trans¬ 
ferred the manor to his son Sir Edward Cecil, in exchange for 
an estate in Lincolnshire. At the time of the Civil War the manor 
was sold to Adam Baynes, a Yorkshireman, who shortly after¬ 
wards sold it to General Lambert; and at the Restoration it 

it in 1661 to George Digby, earl of Bristol. On his death in 
1676 it was sold by his widow to the lord-treasurer Danby. 
Some years after Danby’s death it was purchased by Sarah, 
duchess of Marlborough, who bequeathed it to her grandson, 
John Spencer. It was sold by the fifth Earl Spencer in 1877. 
Wimbledon House, built by Sir Thomas Cecil in 1588, was 
replaced by another building in 1735 by the duchess of Marl¬ 
borough; this was desl roved by fire in 1785, and a new house, 
called Wimbledon Park House, was erected about 1801. Wimble- 

WIMB0Rfr O E rP t O WmB0RNE 9 MiNSTER), a market town, in the 
eastern parliamentary division of Dorsetshire, England, mi in. 
S.VV. by W. from London by the London & South-Western 
railway; served also by the Somerset and Dorset railway. 
Pop. of urban district (iqoi) 3606. It is situated on a gentle 
slope above the river Allen near its confluence with the Stour. 
The church or minster of St Cuthbcrga is a fine cruciform 
structure of various styles from Early Norman to Perpendicular, 

aisles, transepts without aisles, western or bell tower, north 
and south porches, crypt and vestry or sacristy, with the library 

including a brass with the date 873 (supposed to mark the resting- 
place of King Afthelred I.), a lunar orrery of the 14th century and 
an octagonal Norrnan font of Purbeck marble. There is a church 
dedicated to St John the Evangelist. The free grammar school 
occupies modern buildings in the Elizabethan style. Near 
Wimborne is Canford Manor, the seat of Lord Wimhorne, a 
mansion in the Tudor style, built hy Blore in 1826, and improved 
from designs of Sir Charles Barry. The town depends chiefly 
on agriculture; but the manufacture of hose is carried on to a 
small extent, and there are also coachbuilding works. 

Although Wimborne (Wimburn) has been identified with the 
Vindogladia of the Antonine Itinerary, the first undoubted 
evidence of settlement is the entry of the Anglo-Saxon Chtonicle, 
under the date 718, that Cuthburh, sister of King Ine, founded 
the abbey here and became the first abbess; the house is also 
mentioned in a somewhat doubtful epistle of St Aldhelm in 705. 
The importance of the foundation made it the burial-place of 
King /F.thclrcd in 871, and of King Sifferth in 962. /F.thelwald 
seized and fortified Wimborne in his revolt in 901 against Edward 
the Elder. The early abbey was probably destroyed by the 
Danes in the reign of .Elhelred the Unready (978-1013), for in 
1043 Edward the Confessor founded here a college of secular 
canons. The college remained unalteied until 1496, when 
Margaret, countess of Richmond, obtained letters patent from 
her son, Henry' VII., to found a chantry, in connexion with 
which she established a school. The continuance of this 
recommended by the commissioners of 1547, and in 1562 Eliza¬ 
beth vested a great part of the property of the former college 
in a school corporation of twelve governors, w'ho had charge of 
the church. New charters for the school were obtained from 
Tames I. in 1562 and from Charles I. At the conquest Wimborne 
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was a royal borough, ancient demesne of the crown, and part of 
the manor of Kingston Lacy, which Henry I. gave to Robert 
Mellent, earl of Leicester. From him it descended by marriage 
to the earls of Lincoln, and, then passing by marriage to Earl 
Thomas of Lancaster, it became parcel of the county and later 
of the duchy of Lancaster; an inquisition of 1352 found that 
Henry, duke of Lancaster, had 77s. 3d. rent of assize in the 
borough of Wimborne. The borough is again mentioned in 
1487-1488, when John Plecy held six messuages in free burgage 
of the king as of his borough of Wimborne, but it seems to have 
been entirely prescriptive, and was never a parliamentary 
borough. The town was governed until the 19th century by 
two bailiffs, chosen annually at a court leet of the royal manor 
of Wimborne borough, part of the manor of Kingston Lacy. 
The market held here on Friday of each week is not mentioned 
in Domesday Book, but seems to be of early origin. Wimborne 
carried on considerable manufactures of linen and woollen goods 
until the time of Charles II., when they declined, their place 
being takSn by the stocking-knitting industry of the 18th century. 

See John Hutchins, The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Dorset (3rd edition, Westminster, 1861); Anon., History of Wim¬ 
borne Minster (London, i860). 

WIMPFFEN, EMMANUEL FELIX DE (1811-1884), French 
soldier. Entering the army from the military school of St Cyr, 
he saw considerable active service in Algeria, and in 1840 became 
captain, in 1847 chef de balailhm. He first earned marked 
distinction in the Crimean War as colonel of a Turco regiment, 
and his conduct at the storm of the Mamelon won him the grade 
of general of brigade. In the campaign of 1859 he was with 
General MacMahon at Magenta at the head of a brigade of Guard 
Infantry, and again won promotion on the field of hattle. 
Between this campaign and that of 1870 he was mainly employed 
in Algeria, and wrns not at first given a command in the ill-fated 
“ Army of the Rhine.” ■ But when the earlier battles revealed 
incapacity in the commander of the 5th corps, De Wimpffen 
was ordered to take it over, and was given a dormant commission 
appointing him to command the Army of Chalons in case of 
Marshal MacMahon’s disablement. He only arrived at the front 
in time 1 o rally the fugitives of the 5th corps, beaten at Beaumont, 
and to march them to Sedan. In the disastrous battle of the 1st 
of September, MacMahon was soon wounded, and the senior 
officer, General Ducrot, assumed the command. Ducrot was 
beginning to withdraw the troops when Wimpffen produced his 
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WINBURG, a town in the Orange Free State, 90 m. N.E. by rail 
of Bloemfontein. Pop. (1904) 2762, of whom 1003 were whites. 
It is built by the banks of a tributary of the Vet affluent of the 
Vaal, and is a trading centre for a large grain and pastoral 
district. It is joined to tbe trunk railway from Port Elizabeth 
to the Transvaal by a branch line from Smaldeel, 28 m. N.W. 
The town was founded in 1837 by Commandant H. Potgieter, 
one of the voortrekers, and was named by him in commemoration 
of a victory gained over the Matabele chief Mosilikatze. It 
became the capital of a quasi-independent Boer state, which 
included considerable areas north of the Vaal. In 1848 the town 
and district were annexed to Great Britain and thereafter followed 
the fortunes of the Orange river sovereignty (see Orange Free 
State). In the Boer War of i8q&gp* Winburg was one of the 
Boer centres in the guerrilla fighting which followed the faU of 
Preloria. 

WINCHCOMB, a market town in the northern parliamentary 
division of Gloucestershire, England, 7 m. N.E. of Cheltenham. 
Pop. (1901) 2864. It is picturesquely situated among the 
Cotteswold Hills, in the narrow valley of the Isbourne stream. 
The Perpendicular church of St Peter, cruciform, with a central 
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tower, is a good example of its period. In the vicinity is Sudeley 
Castle, originally built by Thomas Boteler, Lord Sudeley (d. 
1308). By gift of Edward VI. it came into the hands of Sir 
Thomas Seymour, fourth husband of Catherine Parr; this 
queen died here and was buried in the chapel. The castle suffered 
severely at the bands of the parliamentarians in 1644, and 
remained ruinous until 1837, when a careful restoration was 
begun. There are a tower of the 14th century, and considerable 
s of Ihe 15th, the inhabited portion being mainly of 






mills, p 


Excavations prove that there were both British and Roman 
settlements at Winchcomb (Wincelcmnbe, Winchdcumbc ). It 
owed its growth to the foundation of religious houses by Offa 
and Coenwulf of Mercia in the 8th century. It became aborough 
in Saxon times, was the chief town of a shire to which it gave 
its name, and was the seat of government of the Mercian kings. 
Witenagemots were held there in 771 and 942. Harold, earl of 
Wessex, was the first overlord. It had become a royal borough 
by 10S7, and was granted by a charter of t224 to the abbots of 
St Mary’s to be held of the king by a rent of £50. Winchcomb 
never received a charter and was not incorporated, but as a 
borough by prescription it was governed by 2 bailiffs and 10 
chiet burgesses until the corporate body was dissolved by act 
of parliament in 18S3. It was never represented in parliament 
except by ^ its mitred abbots before the dissolution of the 

on July 17 (now held on July 28), but it is mentioned as already 
existing in a charter of 1221, which changed the market day 
from Sunday to Saturday. Elizabeth granted another fair 
on April 25 by charter in 1575. A Tuesday market was also 
granted under this charter, but the Saturday market only is now 
held Both the modern fairs are horse and cattle fairs, but in the 
middle ages they were centres of the cloth manufacture. Tanning 
has been a local industry since the beginning of the 19th century, 
and paper and silk factories were introduced about 1830. Winch¬ 
comb took the side of the king in the Civil War and was twice 
plunde 


WINCHELSEA, ANNE FINCH, Countess of (1661-1720), 
English author, daughter of Sir William Kingsmill of Sidmont< 
near Southampton,'was born in April 1661. Five months la 
her father died, and her mother married in 1662 Sir Thomas 
Ogle Lady Ogle died in 1664, and nothing is heard o 
daughter Anne until 1683, when she is mentioned as one 0 
maids of honour of Alary of Modena, duchess of York. She 
married in May 1684 Colonel Heneage Finch, who was attached 
to the duke of York’s household. To him she addressed poems 
and versified epistles, in which he figures as Daphnis ant' 
as Ardelia. At the Revolution Heneage Finch refused 
oath of allegiance to William and Mary, and he and his wife had 
no fixed home until they were invited in 1690 to Eastwell Park, 
Kent, by Finch’s nephew Charles, 4th earl of Winchelsea, 

The countess of Winchelsea died in London on the 5th r.f Au; 
1720, leaving no issue, her husband surviving until 1726. 

Lady Winchelsea’s poems contain many copies of v 
addressed to her friends and contemporaries. She was to s 
extent a follower of the “ matchless Orinda ” in the fervou 
her friendships. During her lifetime she published her p 
“The Spleen” in Gildon’s Miscellany (1701) and a volume of 
Poems in 1713 which included a tragedy called Aristomenes. 
With Alexander Pope she was on friendly terms, and one of the 
Seven commendatory poems printed with the I7r7 edition of his 
works was by her. Butin the farce Three Hours after Marriagi 
(1717) attributed to Gay, but really the work of Pope, Arbuthnol 
and Gay, she is ridiculed as the learned lady. Phoebe Clinket, 
a character assigned to Pope's hand. Lady Winchelsea’s poems 
were almost forgotten when Wordsworth in the “ Essay, supple¬ 
mentary to the Preface ” of his Poems (1815), drew attention 


to her nature-poetry, asserting that with the exception of 
Pope’s “ Windsor Forest ” and her “ Nocturnal Reverie,” 
English poetry between Paradise Lost and Thomson’s Seasons 
did not present “ a single new image of external nature.” Words¬ 
worth sent at Christinas iSrc; a MS. of extracts from Lady 
Winchelsea and other writers to Lady Mary Lowther, and his 
correspondence with Alexander Dyce contains some minute 
criticism and appreciation of her poetry. 

Mr Edmund Gosse wrote a notice of her poems for T. H. Ward’s 
English Poets (vol. iii., 1880), and in J884 came into possession of a 
MS. volume of her poems. A complete edition of her Verse, The 
Poems of Anne, Countess of Winchelsea, wasedited by Myra Revnolds 
(Chicago, 1903) with an exhaustive essay. See ’ ” 

Gossip in a Library (1891), and E. Dowden, Essays, ivioc 
Elizabethan. _ Wordsworth’s anthology for Lady Mary Low 
first printed in 1905 (Oxford). Some of her work remains in MS. in 
tile possession of Professor Dowden. 

WINCHELSEA, ROBERT (d. 1313), archbishop of Canterbury, 
was probably born at Old Winchelsea. He studied and then 
taught at tile universities of Paris and Oxford, where he attained 
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subsequently chancellor of the latter university. He held 
prebendal stalls in the cathedrals of Lincoln and St Paul’s, and 
was made archdeacon of Essex about 1283. In December 1292 
John Peckham, archbishop of Canterbury, died, and early in 
tbe following year Winchelsea was elected as his successor. 
His consecration, which took place at Aquila in September 1294, 
was delayed owing to the vacancy in the papacy, but he found 

Edward I. Winchelsea is chiefly renowned as a strenuous 
upholder of the privileges of the clergy and the authority of the 
pope, and as a fearless opponent of Edward I. Strengthened 
by the issue of the papal bull Clericis laioos in r 296, he stimulated 

but after the king had pronounced sentence of outlawry against 
the delinquents he instructed each clerk to decide this question 
for himself. Personally the archbishop still declined to make 
any contribution towards the expenses of the French war, 
and his lands were seized and held by Edward until July r297, 
when a somewhat ostentatious reconciliation between king and 
prelate took place at Westminster. He took some part in the 
movement which led to the confirmation of the charters by 
Edward later in the same year, but the struggle with the king 
did not exhaust his energies. He asserted his authority over 
his suffragans to the full; quarrelled wilb Pope Boniface VIII. 
over the presentation to a Sussex living, and was excommunicated 

claim of the archbishop of York to carry his ci 
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quarrel with Edward had been renewed, although Winchelsea 
officiated in 1299 at the king’s marriage with Margaret, daughter 
of Philip III., king of France. Joining the barons in demanding 
Edward at the parliament of Lincoln in 
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king tc 
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’hich followed the claim of Pope Boniface 
to be the protector of Scotland, a claim which was supported 
by Winchelsea, led to the rupture of this alliance. It is probable 
that one of the reasons wliirh led the arrhbishop to join in these 
proceedings was his hostility to Edwtird’s adviser, Walter 
Langton, bishop of Lichfield, whom he sought to disgrace both 
in England and at Rome. The king cherished his indignation 
until his friend Clement V. became pope in 1303, when he made 
his final move against Winchelsea. Listening to Edward’s 
envoys, Langton and Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, Clement 
' ' " -chbishop, who, after vainly imploring the 
king, left England and journeyed to the papal 
court at .Bordeaux, remaining in exile until Edward’s death 
in July 1307. The new king, Edward II., requested Cletfieiit 
to allow Winchelsea to return to his see. The pope assented, 
but soon after his return to England early in t3o8 the archbishop 
joined the king’s enemies; even demanded the release from 
prison of his old enemy. Langton, and was one of the “ ordainers ” 
appointed in rjio. He assisted tbe barons in their struggle 
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with Edward XI. by a frequent use of spiritual weapons, and took 
part in the proceedings against the Templars. He died at Otford 
on the nth of May 1313. Miracles were said to have been worked 
at his tomb in Canterbury cathedral, but efforts to procure his 
canonization were unavailing. Although a secular priest Winchel- 
sea was somewhat ascetic, and his private life was distinguished 
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See Chronicles of the Reigns , 
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WINCHELSEA, a village in the Rye parliamentary 


(London, 1882-1883); S. Birc 
1 by II. Wharton (London, 11 
istor y, vol. ii. (Oxford, 1896). 


of Sussex, England, 9 m. N.E. by E. 

South Eastern and Chatham railways. Pop. (1901) 670. It 
stands on an abrupt hill-spur rising above flat lowlands which 
form a southward continuation of Romney marsh. This was 
within historic times a great inlet of the English Channel, and 
Winchclsea was a famous seaport until the 15th century. Two 
' he time of Edward I., the other erected eaily 
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of the shrunken village of to-day. The town was laid out by 
Edward I. with regular streets intersecting at right angles; 
the form is preserved, and in a picturesque open space in the 
centre stands the church of St Thomas a Becket. This comprises 
only the chancel and aisles of a building which, if entire, would 
rank as one of the finest parish churches in England. As it 
stands it is of the highest interest, showing remarkable Decorated 
work, with windows of beautiful and unusual design, and a 
magnificent series of canopied tombs. In the grounds of the 
residence called the Friars stands the shell of the apsidal choir 
of a Decorated chapel which belonged to a Franciscan house. 
Of a Dominican convent and other religious foundations and 
churches there are no remains. 

The town of which the relics have been described w.as not the 
first of its name. On a site supposed to be about 3 m. S.E., and 
now therefore about i| m. out in the English Channel, a seaport 
had grown up on a low peninsula. In 1236 and at various 
subsequent dates in the same century this town suffered severely 
from encroachments of the sea, and in 1266 it paid the penalty 
for its adherence to the cause of Simon de Montfort. The waves 
finally obliterated the site in 1288, and Edward I. thereafter 
planted the new town in a safe position. In the 14th and 15th 
centuries Winchelsea was frequently attacked by the French, 
and in 1350 Edward III. defeated the Spaniards in a naval 

In the time of the Confessor Winchelsea ( Windienesel , Win- 
chelese, Wynchelse) was included in Rameslie which was granted 
by him to the abbey of Fecamp. The town remained under the 
lordship of the abbey until it was resumed by Henry III. Its 
early importance was due to its harbour, and by 1066 it was 
probably already a port of some consequence. By the reign of 
Henry II., if not before, Winchelsea was practically added to " 
Cinque Ports and shared their liberties. After the destruct 
of Old Winchelsea, New Winchelsea, a walled town, flourik 
for about a hundred years and provided a large proportion 
the ships furnished by the Cinque Ports to the erown; but 
ravages of the French destroyed it, its walls were broken do 
and the decay of the harbour, owing to the recession of the : 
prevented any later return of its prosperity. The corporati 
which in 1298 included a mayor, barons and bailiffs, was dissolved 
by an act of 1883. 

Winchelsea as a Cinque Port was summoned to parliament 
1264-1263 and returned two members from 1366 till 1832, when 
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fair on the 14th of May, but no mark 
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WINCHESTER, EARLS AND MARQUESSES OF. The title 
of earl of Winchester was first borne by Saier, or Seer, de Quincy, 
who was endowed by King John on the 13th of March 1207, 
with the earldom of Winchester, or the county of Southampton. 
Saier de Quincy was one of the twenty-five barons named to 
enforce the observance of the Great Charter. He served in the 
Crusades at the siege of Damictta in 1219, and died soon after¬ 
wards, probably on the 3rd of November of that year. His 
second son Roger de Quincy (c. 1195-1264), who is said to have 
usurped the earldom during the absence of his elder brother 
Robert in the Holy Land, took part in the struggle between 
Henry HI. and the barons. He died without male issue in April 
1264, and the earldom reverted to the crown. It was revived 
in 1322 in favour of Hugh le Dcspenser, favourite of King 
Edward II., and was forfeited when he was put to death by the 
barons as a traitor in 1326. In 1472 the title, together with a 
pension of £200 a year from the customs of Southampton, but 
not the right of sitting in parliament, was given by King Edward 
IV. to a Burgundian, Louis de Bruges, lord of Gruthuyse and 
prince of Stcenhuyse, as a reward for services rendered to 
himftelf while an exile on TtiSst continent. Louis de Bruges 
surrendered his patent to Henry VII. in 1499. 

The marquessate of Winchester was created in 1551 in favour 
of William Paulet, or Pawdet, K.G., a successful courtier during 
four reigns, who died on the 10th of March 1572. It has de¬ 
scended in the male line of his family to the sixteenth possessor. 
John Paulet, 2nd marquess ( c. 1.517-1576), was summoned to 
parliament as Baron St John during the life of his father, a 
distinction which was shared by his three immediate successors— 
William Paulet (r. 1535-1598), William Paulet (c. 1560-1628) 
and John Paulet (c. 1598-1674). Charles Paulet, son and heir 
of John Paulet, the eighth marquess, was created duke of Bolton, 
on the 9th of April 1689, and the marquessate of Winchester 
remained in connexion with the duchy of Bolton ( q.v .) till the 
death of Harry Paulet, sixth duke and eleventh marquess, 
without male issue in December 1794. There being no male 
representative of the dukes of Bolton this title lapsed, but the 
marquessate of Winchester was inherited by George Paulet 
(1722-1800), great-grandson of Lord Henry Paulet (d. 1672), 
second son of William, the fourth marquess. On George’s 
death on the 22nd of April 1800 he was succeeded by his son 
Charles Ingoldesby Burroughs-Paulet (1764-1843), who, in 1839, 
prefixed the name of Burroughs to his own by royal licence. 
Upon his death on the 29th of November 1843, the title passed 
to his son John Paulet (1801-1887), fourteenth marquess, who 
was succeeded, on the 4th of July 1887, by his son, Augustus 
John Henry Beaumont (1858-1899), officer in the Guards, who 
was killed at Magersfontem during the Boer War on the nth 
of December 1899, and was followed in the peerage by his brother, 
Henry William Montague Paulet (b. 1862). 

Three of the marquesses of Winchester were men of note. 
It is recorded of the founder of the family, William Paulet, that 
when asked how he had contrived to live through a long period 
of troubled times during four reigns, he replied that he came 
of the willow and not of the oak, ortus sum e saiice non ex quercu. 
This saying, repeated by Sir Robert Naunton in his Fragmenta 
regalia, may possibly not have been due to the marquess 
himself, but if not it was well invented of a man who passed 
through many dangers and always contrived to keep, or to 
improve, his places. He was the son of Sir John Paulet of 
Basing, near Basingstoke in Hampshire, and his wife Alice or 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Paulet of Hinton St George, 
Somerset. The year of his birth has been variously given as 
1474 and 1485. Between 1512 and 1527 he was several times 
sheriff of Hampshire. He was knighted before 1525, and in that 
year became privy councillor. He was, henceforth, continually 
employed in the royal household and on the council, but Iris 
only military service was in the easy suppression of the Pilgrimage 

and keeper of the king’s widows and idiots, that is to say he had 
the lucrative charge of persons of property who were wards in 
chivalry. He was a member of the House of Commons which 
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co-operated with the king in carrying out the separation of the 
Church from Rome between 1529 and 1536. He served on the 
courts which tried Sir Thomas More and Anne Boleyn, and he 

daughter were degraded from their rank. It is characteristic 
of the type of man that he did his work gently, and with a constant 
recollection of the changes of fortune. His personal kindness 
to Anne Boleyn, which she acknowledged, no doubt stood him 
in good stead on the accession of her daughter Queen Elizabeth. 
In 1538 he was created Lord St John, and he was enriched by a 
grant of the lands of Nelley Abbey, near Southampton. He 
was appointed lord steward of the household, and lord chamber¬ 
lain, and became a knight of the garter in 2543. Henry VIII. 
named him one ot the council of regency for his son Edward VI. 
During the reign of Edward VI., St John kept the favour both 
of the Protector Somerset, who made him lord keeper of the great 
seal, and of Somerset’s enemy, the duke of Northumberland, 
who kept him in office. He was created earl of Wiltshire in 
T550, and marquess of Winchester in 1552. On the death of 
Edward VI., he trimmed cleverly hetween the parties of Lady 
Jane C.rey, and Mary Tudor till he saw which was going to win, 
and then threw himself on the winning side. He opposed Queen 
Mary’s marriage to Philip, prinde of Spain (Philip I].), tili he 
saw she was set on it, and then gave his approval, for it was 
his wise rule to show just as much independence as enhanced 
the merit of his obedience. He was lord treasurer under Mary, 
and kept his place under Elizabeth, to whose ecrieaaJcical policy 
he gave his usual discreet opposition and final obedience. Win¬ 
chester died at his house of Basing on the 10th of March 1572. 
He had built it on so grand a scale that his descendants are said 
to have found it necessary to pull down a part. He married, 
first Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Capel, Lord Mayor of 

Winifred, daughter of Sir John Bruges, alderman of London, 
and widow of Sir Richard Sackville, hy whom he had no children. 
It is said that one hundred and three of his descendants were 
alive at the date of his death. 

His grandson, William Paulet, third marquess (c. 1535-1598) 
was one of the judges of Mary, queen of Scots, and author of a 
book called The Lori Marquesses Idleness which contains a 
Latin acrostic of extreme ingenuity on the words Regina nostra 

The fifth marquess, John Paulet (1628-1674), was a Roman 
Catholic. He lived much in retirement in order to be able to 
pay off debts left by his father. He is remembered hy the 
ardour and sincerity oi his loyalty to King Charles I. It is said 
that he caused the words “ Aimcz Loyaute ” to be engraved 
on every pane of glass in his house of Basing. During the first 
Civil War it was fortified for the king, and stood a succession 
of sieges by the parliamentary forces between 1643 and 1645. 
On the 14th of October 1645, it was stormed by Oliver Cromwell. 
The marquess, who fought valiantly, told Hugh Peters, chaplain 
of the New Model Army of the parliament, who had the vulgarity 
to crow over him, “ That if the king had no more ground in 
England but Basing House, he would adventure as he did, and 
so maintain it to the utmost,” fo' “ that Basing House was 
called Loyalty.” The house caught fire during the storm and 
was burnt down, the very ruins being carried away by order of 
the parliament. The marquess was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London, but was finally allowed to compound for his estate; 
after the restoration of King Charles II. he was promised com¬ 
pensation for his losses, but nothing was given to him. He died 
in Englefield Park on the 5th of March 1674. He was three 
times married, first to Jane, daughter of Viscount Savage, by 
whom he had one son; then to Ilonora de Burgh, daughter of 
Richard, earl of St Albans and Clanricarde, by whom he had 
four sons; and then to Isabella Howard, daughter of Viscount 


Stafford. 

See Doyle, Official Baronage (London, I! 

History of England (London, 1856-1870' 

J. P. Collier, Bibliographical Account oj 
(London, 1865), for the second marquess; and Clar 
the Rebellion (Oxford, 1886), for the fifth marquess 


WINCHESTER, a city and municipal and parliamentary 
borough of Hampshire, England, 66| m. S.W. hy W. from 
London hy the London & South-Western railway; served 
also hy the Southampton branch of the Great Western railway, 
with a separate station. Pop. (1901) 20,929. It occupies a 
hilly and bjeturesque site in and above the valley ot the Itchen, 
lying principally on the left bank. The surrounding hills are 

Setting aside for the present the legends which place the 
foundation of a great Christian church at Winchester in the 
2nd century, the erection of Winchester into an episcopal see 
may be placed early in the second half of the 7th century, though 
it cannot be daLed exactly. The West Saxon see was removed 
hither from Dorchester on the Thame, and the first bishop of 
Winchester was Hedda (d. 705). The modern diocese includes 
nearly the whole of Hampshire, part of Surrey and very small 
portions of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire and Sussex. St Swithin 
(852-862), well known through the connexion of his feast day 
(rjth July) with the superstition that weather-condiLicns thereon 
determine those of the next forty days, is considered to have 
enlarged the cathedral, as are .-Ethelwcld (963-984) and Alphege 
(984-100;). The history of the Saxon building, however, is 
very slight, and as usual, its place was taken by a Norman one, 
erected by Bishop Walkelin (2070-1098). The cathedral church 
of St Swithin lies in the lower part of the city in a wide and 
beautiful walled close. It is not very conspicuous from a 
distance, a low mitral tower alone rising ahove the general level 
of the roof. It consists of a nave, Lranscpts, choir and retrochoir, 
all with aisles, and a lady-ehapel forms the eastward termination. 
The work of the exterior, of whatever date, is severely plain. 
The cathedral, however, is the longest in England, and indeed 
exceeds any other church of its character in length, which is 
close upon 556 ft. Within, the effect of this feature is very fine. 
The magnificent Perpendicular nave is the work of Bishop 
Edington (1346-1366) and the famous William of Wykeham 
(1367-2404), by whom only the skeleton of Walkelin’s work was 
retained. The massive Norman work of the original building, 
however, remains comparatively intact in both transepts. The 
central tower is Norman, hut later than Walkelin’s structure, 

divine wrath brrlusc King William II., who fell to the areow 
in the neighbouring New Forest, had been buried here seven years 
earlier, in spile of his unchristian life. The tomh believed to 
be his is in the choir, but its identity has been widely disputed, 
and even an examination of the remains has failed to establish 
the truth. The choir is largely Edington’s work, though the 
clerestory is later, and the eastern part of the cathedral shows 
''fousttuclicm of several dates. Here appears the fine Early 
English construction of Bishop de Lucy (11S9-1204), in the 
retrochoir and the lady-chapel, though this was considerably 
altered later. Beneath the cathedral cast of the choir there are 
three crypls, connected together. The western and the central 
chambers are Norman, and have apsidal terminations, while 
the eastern is Early Enghsh. The cathedral contains many 
objects of interest. The square font of black marble is a fine 
example of Norman art, its sides sculptured with scenes from 
the life of St Nicholas of Myra. The magnificent reredos behind 
the high altar must have been erected late in the 25th century; 

hy two processional doors, and covered with liersof rich canopied 
niches, the statues in which, are modern,, A. cross of plain ashlar 
stone in the centre shows where an immense silver crucifix was 
once attached; and a plain rectangular recess above the altar 
once contained a massive silver-gilt retable, covered with cast 
and repousse statuettes and reliefs. A second stone screen, 
placed at the interval of one bay behind the great reredos, 
served to enclose the small chapel in which stood the gold shrine, 
studded with jewels, the gill of King Edgar, which contained 
the hody of St Swiljiin. Under many of the arches of the nave 
and choir are a number of very elaborate chantry chapels, each 
conLaining the tomb of its founder. Some of these have fine 
recumbent effigies, noble examples of English medieval sculpture; 
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the most notable are the monuments of Bishops Edington, 
Wykeham, Waynflete, Cardinal Beaufort, Langton and Fox. 
The door of iron grills, of beautiful design, now in the north 
nave aisle, is considered to be the oldest work of its character 
in England, its date is placed in the nth or 12th century. 
The mortuary chests in the presbytery contain the bones of 
Saxon kings who were buried here. The remains were collected 
in this manner by Bishop Henry de Blois (1129-1171), and again 
after they had been scattered by the soldiers of Cromwell. The 
choir stalls furnish a magnificent example of Decorated wood- | 
work, and much stained glass of the Decorated and Perpendicular 
periods remains in fragmentary form. The library contains a 
Vulgate of the 12th century, a finely ornamented MS. on 
vellum. 

In 1905 serious signs of weakness were manifested in the 
fabric ot the cathedral, and it was found that a large part of 
the foundation was insecure, being laid on piles, or tree-trunks 
set flat, in soft and watery soil. Extensive works of restoration, 
including the underpinning of the foundations with cement 
concrete (which necessitated the employment of divers), were ; 
undertaken under the direction of Mr T. G. Jackson. 

Relics of the monastic buildings are slight, and there are 
Early English arches and Perpendicular work in the deanery. 
Other old houses in the Close are very picturesque. Here 
formed)' stood the house which Charles II. desired of Ken for I 
Nell Gwyn. Ken refused it, but I he king bore no malice, settling 
Nell Gwyn in another house near by, and afterwards raising 
Ken to the bishopric of Bath and Wells. 

King Alfred founded a minster immediately north of the 
present site of the cathedral, and here he and other Saxon kings 
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and cloister are noteworthy, and there are extensive modern 
buildings. 

The principal public buildings of the city arc the gild-hall, 
public library and art school, museum, market house, mechanics 5 
institution and barracks. The parliamentary borough returns 
one member and falls within the Andover division of the county. 
The corporation consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 
councillors. Area, 1931 acres. 

History .—The history of the earliest Winchester {Winton, 
Wynton ) is lost in legend; tradition ascribes its foundation to 
Ludor Rous Hudibras and dates it ninety-nine years before the 
first building of Rome; earthworks and relics show that the 
Itchen valley was occupied by Cells, and it is certain from its 
position at the centre of six Roman roads and from the Roman 
relics found there that the Caer Gwent (White City) of the Celts 
w r as, under the name of Venta Belgarum, an important Romano- 
British country town. Hardly any traces of this survive, but 
mosaic pavements, coins, &c., have been discovered on the 
south side of High Street. The name of Winchester is indis¬ 
solubly linked with that of King Arthur and his knights, but its 
historical greatness begins when, after the conquest of the present 
Hampshire by the Gcw'issas, it became the capital of Wessex. 
Its importance was increased by the introduction of Christianity, 
although iL was not at first the seat of a bishop,because,accord¬ 
ing to the later Winchester chronicler, King Cynegils wished 
for time to build a worthy church in the royal city; his son 
Cenwalh is said to have built the old minster. When the kings 
of Wessex became kings of all England, Winchester became, 
in a sense, the capital of England, though it always had a formid¬ 
able rival in London, which was more central in position and 
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(1910), a memorial to John Handley, a part of whose estate 
was bequeathed to establish industrial schools for the poor of 
Winchefter, and an auditorium are owned by the municipality. 
The United States National Military Cemetery at Winchester 

and adjoining it is the Confaderaie Stonewall Cemetery, with 
about Sooo graves. The manufacture of gloves is the leading 
industry; among the other manufactures are woollen and knit 
goods, flour, leather, lumber, paper and bricks. Electricity, 
generated at the Shenandoah river, is used for power in many 

A settlement was established in this vicinity as early as 17.3c. 
In 1752 the presenL name was adopted and the town was estab¬ 
lished by act of the colonial legislature. In 1756, during the 

provincial troops of Virginia, established his headquarters here 
and built Fort Loudoun. The town was incorporated in 1779. 
The Virgiim Gazette and Winchester Advertiser , the first news¬ 
paper published in the Shenandoah Valley, was established here 
in 54787. In the Civil War. Winchester, because of its position 
ill the loner Shenandoah Valley, played a great part, and was 
severnl tipjilis the scene of engagements between the Union 
anti Confederate force! fa 10(2, Jackson’s actions of Kerns- 
towr. -and Winchester; in the Gettysburg campaign, the capture 
of a Union garrison by Ewell (14-15 June 1863); and in Sheridan’s 
campaign of 1864 the battle ol Winchester or Opequon 
(Sept 19, 1S64), for all of which see Shenandoah^ Valley 

1906 the corporate limits were enlarged. 

See T E Norris led,). History of the Lower Shenandoah Valley 
I Chicago, 1890), and T. K. Cartmell, Shenandoah Valley Pioneers 
(Winchefter, 1909). 

WINCKELMANN, JOHANN JOACHIM (1717-1768), German 
archaeologist, was born at Stendal in Brandenburg on the 9th 
of Decemher 1717, the son of a poor shoemaker. He attended 
a gymnasium at Berlin and the school at Salzwedel, and in 1748 
was induced to go as a student of theology to Halle. But he 
was no theologian, and he soon devoted himself with enthusiasm 
to Greek art and literature. With the intention of becoming 
a physician he attended medical classes at Jena; but means 
were insufficient and he was obliged to accept a tutorship near 
Magdeburg. From 1745 to 174S he was associate-rector of a 
school at Seehausen in the Altmark. lie then went to Nothenitz 
near Dresden as librarian to Count Henry von Btinau, for whose 
history of the Holy Roman empire he collected materials. The 
treasures in the Dresden gallery awakened an intense interest 
in art, whiih was deepened by association with various artists, 
and especially with A. F. Oescr, who afterwards exercised so 
pow-erful an influence over Goethe. Winckelmann’s study of 
ancient literature had inspired him with a desire to visit Rome, 
and he became librarian to Cardinal Passionei in 1754. This 
compelled him reluctantly to join the Roman Catholic Church. 

In 1755. before leaving for Rome, Winckelmann published 
his Gedanken 1 ibtr die Nachahmmig der gricchischen Werke in 
Malrrri und Bildhauerkimst (“ Thoughts on the Imitation of 
Greek Works in Painting and Sculpture”), followed by a 
pretended attack on the work, and a defence of its principles, 
nominally try an impartial critic. The Gidanken contains the 
first statement of the doctrines he afterwards developed, and 
was warmly admired not only for the ideas it contained but for 
its style. Augustus III., elector of Saxony and king of Poland, 
granted him a pension of 200 thalers, that he might prosecute 
his studies in Rome. He arrived in Rome in November 1755, 
became librarian to Cardinal Archinto, and received much 
kindness from Cardinal Passionei. After their deaths he was 

Albani, who was forming his magnificent collection at Porta 
Salara. In 1763, while retaining this position, Winckelmann 
was made prefect of antiquities. 

He devoted himself earnestly, at first with the aid of his friend 
A. R. Mengs, to the study of Roman antiquities, and gradually 
acquired an unrivalled knowledge of ancient art. In 1760 
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appeared his Description des pierres gravies du feu Baron de 
Slosch ; in 1762 his Anmerkungen iiber die Baukvnst der Allen 
(“ Observations on the Architecture of the Ancients ”). including 

visited Naples, and from his Sendsehreiben von den herttilanischen 
Entieckungen (1762) and his Nathrichl von dm ntuesltn her- 
culanischen Entieekungen (1764) scholars obtained their first 

Herculaneum. Winckelmann again visited Naples in 1765 
and 1767, and wrote for the use of the electoral prince and 
princess of Saxony his Bricfe an Bianconi, which were published, 
eleven years after his death, in the Antdogia romana. His 
masterpiece, the Gcschichte der Kunst des Alterthwms (“ History 
of Ancient Art ”), issued in 1764, was soon recognized as a 
permanent contribution to European literature. In this w'ork 
Winckelmann sets forth both the history of Greek art and the 
principles on which it seemed to him to he based. He also 

intellectual, which tended to foster creative activity in ancient 
Greece. The fundamental idea of his theory is that the end of 
art is beauty, and that this end can be attained only when 
individual and characteristic features are strictly subordinated 
to the artist’s general scheme. The true artist, selecting from 
nature the phenomena fitted for his purpose, and combining 
them through the imagination, creates an ideal type marked 
111 action by “ noble simplicity and calm greatness ”—an ideal 

parts, such as muscles and veins, not being permitted to break 
the harmony of the general outlines. In the historical portion 
he used not only the -works of art he himself had studied but the 
scattered notices on the subject to be found in ancient writers; 
and his wide knowledge and active imagination enabled him to 
offer many fruitful suggestions as to periods about which he had 
little direct information. Many of his conclusions based on the 
inadequate evidence of Roman copies have been modified or 
reversed by subsequent research, but the fine enthusiasm of 
the work, its strong and yet graceful style, and its vivid descrip¬ 
tions of works of art give it enduring value and interest. It 
marked an epoch by indicating the spirit in which the study of 
Groek art should be approached, and the methods by which 
investigators might hope to attain to solid results. To Winckel¬ 
mann’s contemporaries it came as a revelation, and exercised 
a profound influence on the best minds of the age. It was read 
with intense interest by Lessing, who had found in the earlirtl 
of Winckelmann’s works the starting-point for his Laocoon. 

Winckelmann contributed various admirahle essays to the 
Bibliothek der schonen Wissensc/iaften; and in 1766 he published 
his Versuch einer Allegoric, which, although containing the results 
of much thought and reading, is not conceived in a thoroughly 
critical spirit. Of far greater importance was the splendid 
work entitled Monuments antieln inedth (1767-1768), prefaced 
hy a Trattato preliminare, presenting a general sketch of the 
history of art. The plates in this work are representations of 
objects which had either been falsely explained or not explained 
at all. Winckelmann s explanations were of the highest service 
to archaeology, by showing that in the ease of many works of 
art supposed to be connected with Roman history the ultimate 
sources of inspiration were to be found in Homer. 

In 1768 Winckelmann went to Vienna, where he was received 
with honour hy Maria Theresa. At Trieste on his way back he 
was murdered in an hotel by a man named Arcangeli to whom 
he had shown some coins presented by Maria Theresa (June Sth, 
1768). He was buried in the churchyard of the cathedral of 
St Giusto at Trieste. 


pleted by Meyer and Schulze (1 
studies of his character and work 
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WIND (a common Teut. word, cognate with Skt. vatas, Lat. | 
ventus, cf. “ weather,” to be of course distinguished from to 
“ wind,” to coil or twist. O.Eng. wind an, cf. “wander,” “wend,” 
&c.). a natural motion of the air, a current of air coming from any j 
particular direction or with any degree of velocity. For the 
general account of winds, their causes, &c., see Meteorology. 
Winds may be classified according to the strength or velocity 
with which they blow, varying from a calm, a breeze to a gale, 

of these see Beaufort Scale, and for the measurement Anemo¬ 
meter. Another classification divides them into “ regular” or 
“constant” winds, such as the “trade winds” {q-v.), and 
“periodic” winds, such as the “monsoon” (q.v). There are 
many special winds, such as the “ Fohn,” “ Chinook,” “ mistral,” 

“ harmattan,” “ sirocco,” which are treated under their in¬ 
dividual names. For the group of musical instruments known 
by the generic name of Wind Instruments see that heading. 

WINDAU (Russian Vindava, Lettish Wenlcpils), a seaport 
and sea-bathing resort of western Russia, in the government 
of Courland, at the mouth of the Windau, on the Bailie Sea, 
no m. by rail N.W. of Riga. Pop. (1897), 7132. It has a castle 
built in 1290. The harbour, 20 and 25 ft. deep, is free from ice 
all the year round. Timber, grain and other commodities are 
exported to the annual value of two to three millions sterling; 
the imports range between three-quarters and one million 
sterling. 

WIND BRACES, in architecture, diagonal braces to tie the 
rafters of a roof together and prevent “ racking.” In the better 
sort of medieval roofs they are arched, and run from the principal 

^ WINDEBANK, SIR FRANCIS (1582-1646), English secretary 
of state, was the only son of Sir Thomas Windebank of Hougham, 
Lines., who owed his advancement to the Cecil family. Francis 
entered St John’s College, Oxford, in 1599, coming there under 
the influence of Laud. After a few years’ continental travel 
(1605-1608), he was employed for many years in minor public 
offices, and became clerk of the council. In June 1632 he was 
appointed by Charles I. secretary of state in succession to Lord 
Dorchester, his senior colleague being Sir John Coke, and he 
was knighted. His appointment was mainly due to his Spanish 
and Roman Catholic sympathies. The first earl of Portland, 
Francis, Lord Cottington, and Windebank formed an inner 
group in the council, and with their aid tbe king carried on 
various secret negotiations, especially with Spain. In December 
1634 Windebank was appointed to discuss with the papal agent 
Gregorio Panzani the possibility of a union between the Anglican 
and Roman Churches, and expressed the opinion that the Puritan 
opposition might be crippled by sending their leaders to the war 
in the Netherlands. W'indebank’s efforts as treasury com¬ 
missioner in 1635 to shield some of those guilty of corruption led 
to a breach with Archbishop Laud, and the next year he was 
for a time disgraced for issuing an order for the conveyance of 
Spanish money to pay the Spanish troops in the Netherlands. 
In July 1638 he urged upon the king instant war with the Scots, 
and in 1640, when tumults were breaking out in England, he 
sent an appeal from the queen to the pope for mpney and men. 
lie was elected in March 1640 member of the Short Parliament 
for Oxford University, and he entered the Long Parliament in 
October as member for Corfe In December the House learnt that 
he had signed letters of grace to recusant priests and Jesuits, 
and summoned him to answer the charge, but with the king’s 
connivance he fled to France. From Calais he wrote to the 
first Lord Hatton, defending his integrity, and affirming his belief 
that the church of England was the purest and nearest the 
primitive Church. He remained in Paris until his death on the 
1st of September 1646, shortly after he had been received into 
the Roman communion. 

WINDERMERE, the largest lake in England, in the south¬ 
eastern part of the Lake District (9.1.). It is in the county of 
Westmorland, the boundary with Lancashire running from 

and northward along about one-third of the eastern shore. 


It forms a narrow trough with a slightly curved axis of 10} m. 
The width at right angles to the axis never reaches 1 m. Tbe 
area is 5-69 sq. m. The shores are generally steep, beautifully 
wooded and fretted with numerous little sheltered bays. The 

contrast finely with the sylvan beauty of the lake itself. The 
middle of the lake, immediately opposite Bowness, is especially 
beautiful, for here a group of islands (Belle Isle, Thompson’s 
Holme, the Lilies and others) divide tbe lake into two basins, 
the water about them seldom exceeding 50 ft. in depth. On the 
other hand, the greatest depth sounded in the northern basin is 
219 ft., and in the southern 134. The lake receives the Rothay 
and Brathay streams at the head; Trout Beck also flows into the 
north basin, and Cunsey Beck from Esthwaite into the south. 
The lake is drained by the Leven. Steamers belonging to the 
Furness Railway Company ply regularly on Windermere, the 
chief stations being Lakeside, the terminus of a branch railway, 
beautifully situated at the foot, Ferry on the west shore below 
the islands, Bowness on the east and Waterhead, at the head, 
for Ambleside. The lake contains perch, pike, trout and char; 
there are several large hotels at Bowness and elsewhere on its 
shores. 

The town of Windermere, above the eastern shore adjacent 
to Bowness (q.v.), is in the Appleby parliamentary division of 
Westmorland, and is the terminus of a branch of the London 
and North-Western railway from Oxenhoime junction. Numer¬ 
ous mansions and villas have grown up in the vicinity. Here, 
from Orrest Head, in tbe grounds of Elleray, where lived Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson (Christopher North), superb views over the whole 

Windermere were united^ a single urban district. 

WINDHAM, WILLIAM (1750-1810), English politician, came 
from an ancient family long resident at Felbrigg, near Cromer in 
Norfolk. His father, Colonel William Windham (1717-1761),was 
an adventurous soldier with a taste for languages, both ancient 
and modern; his son was born in Golden Square, London, on 
the 3rd of May 1750. lie went to Eton, which he quitted in 1766 
for the university of Glasgow, -where he acquired the taste for 
mathematics which always distinguished him. In 1767 he 
matriculated as gentleman commoner at University College, 
Oxford, where he remained until 1771. He never took the degree 
of B.A., but qualified as M.A. on the 7th of October 1782, and 
received the degree of D.C.L. on the 3rd of July 1793. He made 
a tour in Norway in 1773 and visited Switzerland and Italy 
between 1778 and 1780. His maiden speech on the political 
platform was delivered at Norwich on the 28th of January 1778, 
when he vehemently opposed the prosecution of the American 
war. His entrance into public life took place in April 1783, 
when he went to Ireland as chief secretary to Lord Northington, 
the lord-lieutenant m the coalition ministry of Fox and Lord 

his own powers and his disappointment at his own achievements 
being conspicuous on every page of his Diary. Sickness com¬ 
pelled his return to England early in July 1783, and he resigned 
his position in August; but change of scene and constant 
exercise restored him to health before tbe end of that year. 
In April 1784 he was returned to parliament as member for 
Norwich by a majority of 64 votes, thus scoring one of the few 
triumphs attained by the adherents of the coalition cabinet. 
This seat he retained until 1802, when he was beaten on account 
of his hostility to the peace of that year. 

Though he strenuously opposed all proposals for parlia¬ 
mentary reform, to which most of the Whigs were deeply com¬ 
mitted, Windham remained in alliance with that party until after 
the outhreak of the French Revolution, when he and several 
of his chief allies joined Pitt. The place of secretary-at-war was 
S@JSif erred upon him in July 1794, and he was at the same time 
created a privy councillor, and admitted to a seat in the cabinet. 
Windham discharged the duties of his office with unflagging zeal, 
his efforts being particularly directed towards ameliorating the 
condition of the inferior grades of the army. In the autumn of 
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1794 he was despatched to the duke of York’s camp in Flanders 
with the views of his ministerial colleagues, but their advice 
could not counteract the military incapacity of the royal duke. 
When Pitt was frustrated in his intention of freeing the Roman 
Catholics from their political disabilities, Windham, who in 

the ministers who retired from office in February 1801. He 
was a constant opponent of all negotiations forpeacewith France, 
preferring to prosecute the campaign at whatever cost until 
some decisive victory had been gained, and the temporary peace 
of Amiens, which was carried through under Addington’s 
administration, did not meet with his approval. When he was 
ousted from the representation of Norwich in June 1802, a seat 
for the pocket borough of St Mawes in Cornwall was found for 
him. He declined a place in Pitt’s new cabinet (May 1804) on 

of an administration sufficiently strong in parliament and the 
country to cope with the dangers which threatened the safety 

which the prime minister proposed. On Pitt’s death in January 
1806 the ministry of “ All the Talents ” was formed under the 
leadership of Lord Grenville, and Windham accepted the seals 
as secretary of state for war and the colonies. Fox’s death 
necessitated several official changes; and a peerage was proposed 

elecl ion took place in November 1806 ancLWindham was elected 
for the county of Norfolk; but the election was declared void 
on petition, and he was compelled to sit for the borough of New 
Romney, for which he had also been elected. In 1807, when 
parliament was dissolved under the influence of the “ No 
Popery ’’ cry of Spencer Perceval, a seat was found for Windham 
at Iligham Ferrers. Liberty of religious opinion he uniformly 
supported at all periods of his life, and with equal consistency he 
opposed all outbreaks of religious fanaticism; hence with these 

ministers met with his approbation. Moreover, he disapproved of 
the expedition to the Scheldt, and thought the charges brought 
against the Duke of York, as commander-in-chief, required 

opposed the bill of Sir Samuel Romilly, his colleague on most 
political questions, for reducing the number of offences visited 
with the punishment of death. In July 1809 he received a blow 
on the hip whilst rendering assistance at a fire, which he thought 

fever, and Windham rapidly sank. He died on the 4th of June 
1810, and was buried in the family vault at Felbrigg. 



WIND INSTRUMENTS (Fr. instruments d vent, Ger. Blas- 
instrumenle. Ital. strumenti da fiato), a numerous and powerful 
section of the orchestra, classified according to the acoustic 
properties of the instruments and to certain important structural 
features. The first great natural subdivision is that of (A) 
mouth blown, and (B) mechanically blown, instruments. 
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____...- further divided 

according to the shape of the mouthpiece used, (a) With funnel- 
shaped mouthpiece, such as the French horn, tenor horn and Wagner 
tubas; and (&) with cup-shaped mouthpiece, comprising all the 
other brass wind instruments except the bugle, of which the mouth¬ 
piece is a hybrid, neither true funnel nor true cup. 

Section B: Mechanically Blown Instruments .—This section 
consists mainly of instruments having the air supply fed by 
means of bellows; it comprises the two classes: (i) with 
keyboard, (2) without keyboard. 

1. This includes all kinds of organs: the ancient hydraulic organ 
or hydraulus, differing from the pneumatic only in that water 
pressure was used to compress the air supply instead of the bellows 
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WINDOW CORNICE—WINDSOR 


Although the employment of tracery continued long after the 
classic revival, the examples generally are poor in design, and even in 
those that are more elaborate (as those of the period of Henry II. 
in the church at Le Grand Andely) the introduction of classic details 
in the ordinary and rose windows was of too capricious a character 
to make them worthy of much attention. The early Renaissance 
architects in France in some cases, and notably in the apsidal chapels 
of St Pierre at Caen (1520), seemed to feel that the stained glass was 
too much cut up by the tracery and mullions, and omitted them 
altogether, trusting to the iron stanchions and cross-bars to carry 
their glass, so that a return was made to the simple semicircular¬ 
headed window of Roman times, retaining only the mouldings of the 
late Flamboyant period for the jambs and arch-moulds. Windows 
of this description, however, would be out of place in domestic 
architecture, so that the mullion window was there retained with 

Tudor period c usping \vas introduced in the upper 1 lights and occasion¬ 
ally in those below, and this custom lingered for a long time in the 1 
collegiate buildings of Oxford and Cambridge and in various houses 
throughout England.- In France, square-headed windows were 
almost always employed, owing to the earlier introduction there of 
the Renaissance style, when the decoration of the mullions, generally 
consisting of classic pilasters, required sonic kind of architrave, 
frieze and cornice, to render the order complete; eventually the 
mullion and transom disappear, and in the earlier work oi the Louvre 
the windows are simple rectangular openings, fitted with wooden 
framework, and, like those in Rome, Milan and Genoa, depend for 
their architectural effect on the moulded clasric jambs, and the lintel, 

was required, with small semicircular columns or pilasters carrying 

sometimes semicircular, repeating in fact an ancient Roman design, 
of which almost the only examples known are the blank windows 
and niches which decorated some of the enclosure walls of the Roman 

sance often had semicircular heads and were coupled together, there 

the tradition of those of the earlier Tuscan palaces; the same 
treatment was followed in Venice, Verona and other towns in the 
north-east, where the Gothic influence of the palaces in Venice 

Vendramini and Corner Spinelli palaces follow closely those of the 
either pointed or ogee in form. Another type peculiar to Venice is a 

and crowned with a small entablature and pediment. 

The only new combination of the 16th century in Italy, which was 
largely adopted in England by Inigo Jones and his followers in the 
17th and 18th centuries, is the so-called Venetian or Palladian 
window, the finest example of which is that found in the Sala della 
Ragione or the basilica at Vicenza; it is true that it was here em¬ 
ployed by Palladio to light an open gallery, but the composition was 
so generally approved that it led to its constant adoption for a 
window of more importance than the ordinary simple rectangular 
form It consists of a central light with semicircular arch over, 
carried on an impost consisting of a small entablature, under which, 
and enclosing two other lights, one on each side, are pilasters. In 

columns for the two inner pilasters. The Palladian window was 

Wilton, by Lord Burlington in the centres of the wings of the Royal 
Academy, and good examples exist in Holkham House, Norfolk, by 
Kent, and in \\'orce*ster College, Oxford. There do not seem to be 

rectangular windows when the main front is decorated with semi¬ 
detached columns as in Hampton Court Palace. (R. P. S.) 


WINDOW CORNICE, %n ornamental framework of wood or 
composition to which window curtains are attached by rods with 
rings or hooks. Cornices are often gilded and of elaborate 
design, but they are less fashionable in the 20th century than 
before it had been discovered that elaborate draperies harbour 
dust and microbes. Like other pieces of furniture, they have 
reflected taste as it passed, and many of the carefully constructed 
examples of the latter part of the 18th century are still in use 
in the rooms for which they were made. Chippendale provided 
a famous series still in situ for the gallery at Harewood House, 
the valances of which are, like the cornices themselves, of carved 
and painted wood. 

WINDOW SEAT, a miniature sofa without a back, intended to 
fill the recess of a window. In the latter part of the 18th century, 
when tall narrow sash -windows were almost universal, the window 
•seat was in high favour, and was no doubt in keeping with the 


formalism of Georgian interiors. It differed much in decorative 
detail, but little in form. It stood as high from the floor as a 
chair; the two ends were identical, with a roll-over curve, more or 
less pronounced. The seats and ends were usually upholstered 
in rich fahrics which in many cases have remained intact. The 
legs followed the fashion in chairs and were square and tapered, 
or, somewhat later, round and reeded. Ilepplewhite and the 
brothers Adam designed many graceful window seats, but they 
were produced by all the cabinet-makers of the period. 

WINDOW TAX, a tax first levied in England in the year 1697 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses and making up the 
deficiency arising from dipped and defaced coin in the recoinage 
of silver during the reign of William III, It was an assessed tax 
on the rental value of the house, levied according to the number 
of windows and openings on houses having more than six 
windows and worth more than £5 per annum. Owing to the 
method of assessment the tax fell with peculiar hardship on the 
middle classes, and to this day traces of the endeavours to lighten 
its burden may be seen in numerous hricked-up windows. 

The revenue derived from the tax in the first year of its levy 
amounted to £1.200,000. The tax was increased no fewer than six 
times between 1747 and 1808, but was reduced in 1823. There was 
a strong agitation in favour of the abolition of the tax during the 
winter of 1850* 1851, and it was accordingly repealed on the 24th of 
July 1851, and a tax on inhabited houses substituted. The tax 
contributed £] ,856,000 to the imperial revenue the year before its 
repeal. There were in England in that year about 6000 houses 

windows and upwards, and about 725,000 having seven windows or 

In France there is still a tax on doors and windows, and this forms 

WINDPIPE, the trachea (Gr. rpaxeta, sc. aprypLa, literally, 
rough artery), the air tube which leads from the larynx to the 
bronchi and lungs (see Respiratory System). 

WINDSOR, a city and port of entry of E*>sex county, Ontario, 
Canada, on the left bank of the D&troit river, opposite the city 
of Detroit. Pop. (1901) 12,153. It is on the Grand Trunk, 
Canadian Pacific, Pere Marquette and Michigan Central railways, 
which connect at this point with the railways of the United 
States by means of large and powerful car-ferries. It is the centre 
of an important agricultural and fruit-growing district, in -which 
tobacco is also produced. Salt works, flour mills, canning 
factories, and the manufacture of type-setting machines are 
the principal industries. During the season of navigation it is 
the centre of a large coasting trade on the Great Lakes. 

WINDSOR, a township of Hartford county, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., on the Connecticut and Farmington rivers, adjoining 
the city of Hartford on the N. Pop. (1890) 2954; (1900) 3614, 
<596 being foreign-born; (19ro) 4178. Area about 2 7 sq. m. It is 
served by the New York, New Haven & Hartford railway and 
by electric lines to Hartford and to Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Among the buildings arc the Congregational Church, built in 
T794 (the church itself was organized in 1630 in England), the 
Protestant Episcopal Church (1864) and the Roger Ludlow 
School. In Windsor are the Campbell School (for girls) and a 
public library (1888). The Loomis Institute (incorporated 1874 
and 1905) for the gratuitous education of persons between 32 
and 20 years of age has been heavily endowed by gifts of the 
Loomis family. Tobacco and market vegetables are raised in 
Windsor, and among its manufactures arc paper, canned goods, 
knit and woollen goods, cigars and electrical supplies. 1 

In 1633 Captain William Holmes, of the Plymouth Colony, 
established near the mouth of the Farmington river a trading 
post, the first settlement by Englishmen in Connecticut; a 
more important and a permanent settlement (until 1637 called 
New Dorchester) was made in 1635 by immigrants from Dor¬ 
chester, Massachusetts, led by the Rev. John Wareham, Roger 
Ludlow and others. In 1639 representatives from Windsor, 
with those from Wethersfield and Hartford, organized the Con¬ 
necticut Colony. Among the original land-holders were Matthew 
Grant and Thomas Dewey, ancestors respectively of General 

1 In the town-ship of Windsor Locks (pop. 1910,3715), immediately 
north, cotton yarn and thread, silk, paper, steel and machinery are 
manufactured. 
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U. S. Grant and Admiral George Dewey; and Captain John 
Mason (1600-1672), ihe friend of Miles Standish, was one of its 
early citizens. It was the birthplace of Roger Wolcott, of the 
older Oliver Wolcott (1726-1707),.of Oliver Ellsworth (whose 
home is now a historical museum), and of Edward Rowland Sill. 
Windsor has been called “ The Mother of Towns ” ; it originally 
included the territory now constituting the present township, 
and the townships of East Windsor (1768), Ellington (1786), 
South Windsor (1845), Simsbury (1670), Granby (1786), East 
Granby (1858), Bloomfield (1845! and Windsor Locks (1854). 

See H. R. St.les, Ancient Windsor (2 vols., New York. 1891; 
revised edition). 

WINDSOR (properly New Windsor), a municipal borough 
of Berkshire, England, and a parliamentary borough extending 
into Buckinghamshire. Pop. (ipoi'l 14,130. The Lown, which 
is famous for its royal castle, lies on the west (right) bank of the 
Thames, 21J m. W. of London by the Great Western railway, 
which serves it with a branch line from Slough. It is also the 
terminus of a branch of the London & South-Western railway. 
Here Ihe Thames, from an easterly course, sweeps first nearly 

n °The'cLuTlies It the noTth-mLrn edge of the town, on a 
slight but commanding eminence, w-hile the massive round 


surrounded by his Knights of the Round Table. The bulk of 
the existing round tower is of Edward's time, but its walls were 
heightened and the tall flag-turret added by the court architect, 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, in the reign of George IV. In addition to 
the Round Tower, Henry III had constructed long lines of 
circuit-walls, crowned at intervals with smaller towers. He also 
built a great hall (the present chapter library) and other apart¬ 
ments, together with a chapel, which was afterwards pulled 
down to make room for the chapel of St George. The beautiful 
little dean’s cloister preserves a portion of Henry’s work in the 
south wall, a contemporary portrait of the king appearing in dis¬ 
temper on one of the arches. Another chapel was built by him 
and dedicated to his favourite saint, Edward the Confessor. 
This graceful building, with an eastern apse, is now called the 
Albert Memorial Chapel; some of Henry III.’s work still exists 
in the lower part of its walls, but the upper part was rebuilt 
in 1501-1503 by Henry VII., who intended it as a burial-place 
for himself and his line, before lie began the chapel which bears 
his name and contains his tomb at Westminster Abbey. Some 
years later the unfinished chapel was given by Henry VIII. to 
Cardinal Wolsey, and for long after it was known as “ Wolsey’s 
tomb-house.” Wolsey engaged a Florentine sculptor named 
Benedetto, probably a son or nephew of Benedetto da Maiano 
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undoubtedly one of the i 
leaders: no one equalled h 


abilities as an administrator. He enjoyed unbounded popularity 
and confidence among the German Catholics, but he was in no 

decrees of 1870, but quickly accepted them after they had been 
proclaimed. He was a very agreeable companion and a thorough 
man of the world, singularly free from arrogance and pomposity; 
owing to his small stature, he was often known as “die kleine 
Excellenz.” He married in 1839. Of his three children, two 
died before him; his -wife survived him only a few months. 

Windthorst's Ausgevidlilte Reden were published in three volumes 
(Osnahruck, 1901-1902). See alsd J. N. Knopp, Ludwig Windthorsl: 
an Lebcnebtld (Dresden, 1898); and Husgen, Ludwig Wmdthorst 
(Cologne, 1907). CJ.W.He.) 

WINDWARD ISLANDS, a group and colonv in the West 
Indies. They consist of the Rritish island of St Lucia, St Vincent 
and Grenada, with a chain of small islands, the Grenadines, 
between the two latter islands. They are not a single colony, 
but a confederation of three separate colonies with a common 
governor-in chief, who resides at St George’s, Grenada. Each 
island retains its own institutions, and they have neither legis- 

a common court of appeal for the group as well as for Barbados, 


e as a parliamentary debater and his tact as a leader that 
,rty held its own and constantly increased in numbers 
the great struggle with the Prussian government. He 
pecially exposed to the attacks of Bismarck, who attempted 
ally to discredit him and to separate him from the rest 
party. And he was far the ablest and most dangerous 
if Bismarck’s policy. The change of policy in 1879 led to 

ten sometimes attended receptions at his house. Never, 
er, was his position so difficult as during the negotiations 
led to a repeal of the May laws. In 1887 Bismarck 
ed to the pope to use his authority to order the Centre to 
•t the military proposals of the government. Windthorst 
he responsibility of keeping the papal instructions secret 


r Bismarck’s retirement. His 
Lliam II. became very cordial, 
eat parliamentary triumph by i 


ine, but the material from which the wine is derived is in such 
ises also added in qualification. The present article deals 
ilely with wine derived from the grape (see Vine). 


Production oF wine was ascrihedto gods; in Greece to Dionysus; 
1 Egypt to Osiris. The Hebrews ascribed the art of wine-making 
1 Noah. It is probable that the discovery that an intoxicating 
id pleasant beverage could be made from grape juice was purely 
tridental, and that it arose from observations made in connexion 
ith crushed or bruised wild grapes, much as the manufacture 


in, inasmuch as the vine requires a considerable 
id. It is probable, therefore, that viticulture 
subsequent to the raising of cereal crops. The 
e forbidden to cultivate the vine, the object 

:he Chalybon wine, p reduced near Damascus, 


n the Greek islands (Chios, 
that it was brought to Spain 
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Constitution of Grape Juice at Various Periods of Maturation. 



alcoholic fermentation, ethylic alcohol, water and carbonic acid. 
At the same time various subsidiary products such as glycerin, 
succinic acid, small quantities of higher alcohols, volatile acids and 
compound esters are produced. In the case of red wines colouring 
matter is dissolved from the skins and a certain amount of mineral 
matter and tannin is extracted. It is to these subsidiary matters 
that the flavour and bouquet in wine are particularly due, at any rate 
in the first stages of maturation, although some of the substances 
originally present in the grape, such as ready-formed esters, essential 
oils, fat and ^so on, also play a rdle in this regard. In view of the 

in addition to the yeast cells which bring about the alcoholic fermen¬ 
tation, and that the means which are adopted by the brewer and 
the distiller for checking the action of these undesirable organisms 
cannot be employed by the wine-maker, it is no doubt remarkable 
that the natural wine yeast so seldom fails to assert a preponderating 

fermentation is relatively small. The fact is that the constitution 

generally prevail are particularly well suited to the life action of 
wine yeast, and are inimical to the development of the other organ¬ 
isms. When these conditions fail, as is, for instance, the case when 
the must is lacking in acidity, or when the weather during the 
fermentation period 'is very hot and means are not at hand to cool 

place^ The most suitable temperature for fermentation varies 

between 20 and 25 0 C. If the temperatures rise above this, the 
fermentation is liable to be too rapid, too much alcohol is formed at I 
a relatively early stage, and the result is that the fermentation 
ceases before the whole of the sugar ha* been transformed. Wines 
which have received a check of this description during the main 
fermentation are very liable to bacterial troubles and frets. In the 
case of w ines made in more southerly latitudes temperatures between 
25 and 30 10 are not excessive, but temperatures appreciably over 30 0 
frequently lead to mischief. The young wine immediately after the 
cessation of the main fermentation is very differently constituted from 

has disappeared, and alcohol, glycerin and other substances have 
been formed. At the same time the acidity is markedly reduced. 
This reduction of acidity is partly due to the deposition of various 
salts of tartaric acid, which are less soluble in a dilute alcoholic 
medium than in water, and partly to the action of micro-organisms. 
Young wines differ very widely in their composition according to 
class and vintage. The alcohol in naturally fermented wines may 
vary between 7 and 16%, although these are not the outside limits. 
The acidity may vary between 0 3 and 1 % according to circumstances. 
The normal proportion of glycerin varies between 7 and 14 parts for 
even.- too parts of alcohol in the W'ine, but even these limits are 
frequently not_ reached or exceeded. The total solid matter or 
" extract," as it is called, will vary between 1-5 and 3*5% for dry 
wines, and the mineral mutter or ash generally amounts to about 
one-tenth of the “ extract." The tannin in young red wines may 
amount to as much as 0-4 or 0-5 %, but in white wines it is much less. 
The amount of volatile acid should be very small, and, except in 
special cases, a percentage of volatile acid exceeding o-i to 0*15%, 
according to the class of wine, will indicate that an abnormal or 

the most noticeable feature in the first instance is the reduction in 
the acidity, which is mainly due to a deposition of tartar, and the 
disappearance of tannin and colouring matter, due to fining and the 
action of oxygen. 

The taste and bouquet of wines in the earlier stages of their 
development, or within the first four or five years of the vintage, are ; 
almost entirely dependent upon constituents derived from the must, i 
either direct 1> or as a result of the main fermentation. In the case 
of dry wines, the quality which is known as " body ” (palate-fulness) 
i3 mainly dependent on the solid, i.e. non-volatile, constituents. 
These comprise gummy and albuminous matters, acid, salts, glycerin 
and other matters of which we have so far little knowledge. The 
apparent “ body " of the wine, however, is not merely dependent 
upon the absolute quantity of solid—non-volatile—matters it con¬ 
tains, but is influenced also by the relative proportions in which 
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„„ ____ For instance^ a wine which under 

also that wines^which are normally constituted as regards the relative 
proportions of their various constituents, provided that the quantities 
of these do not fall below certain limits, are likely to develop well, 
whereas wines jjhich,^although perfectly sound, show' an abnormal 

thought that the quality of the "bouquet was dependent upon the 
absolute quantity of these compound esters present, but the author 
and others have plainly shown that this is not the case. Among 
the characteristic esters present in w'ine i= the well-know'n " oenanthic 
ether,” which consists principally of ethylic pelargonate. It does 
not follow that a w-ine which shows a pretty bouquet in the primary 

that the most successful wanes in after years are those which at first 
show very litth' bouquet. The maturation of wane, whether it be in 
bottle or in cask, is an exceedingly interesting operation. The 
* ‘ch remain for a long period in cask gradually lose alcohol 

XT regards the solid and relatively non-volatile matters 

in cask become very' dry, and the loss of alcohol by evaporation— 
particularly in the case of light wines—has a* a result the production 

absolutely a^very large quantity of acidi they may not appear acid 
to the palate inasmuch as the other constituents, particularly the 
glycerin and gummy matters, will have likewise increased in relative 
quantity to such an extent as to hide the acid flavour. In the case 
of maturation in bottle the most prominent features are the mellowing 

development of the secondary bouquet. The softening effect of age 
is due to the deposition of a part of the tartar together with a part 
of the tannin and some of the colouring matter. The mechanism 
of the development of the secondary bouquet appears to be dependent 
firstly on purely chemical processes, principally that of oxidation, 
and secondly on the life activity of certain micro-organisms. L. 
Pasteur filled glass tubes entirely with new wine and then sealed 
them up. It w'as found that wine so^treated remained unchanged 

other tubes partly with wine, the remaining space being occupied 
by air. In this case the wine gradually matured and acquired the 
properties w'hich were associated with age. Wortmann examined a 
number of old wines and found that in all cases in which the wine 
till in good condition or of fine character a small number of 
organisms (yeast cells, See.) were still present. He also 

the presence of micro-organisms could not be detected. It is, how- 
maturation is actually due to the action.01 these micro-organisms. 

the micro-organisms, and that their disappearance is coincident 
with, and not the cause of, a wine’s deterioration. It is frequently 
assumed that a wine is necessarily good because it is old, and that the 
quality of a wine increases indefinitely with age. This is, however, 
a very mistaken idea. There is a period in the life history of every 
wine at which i^attains its maximuin of quality.^ This period as a 

popularly supposed. This age naturally depends upon the character 
of the wineand^on the vintage. Highly akoholic^vines^ such as port 

within a very short period of the vintage, and that when the charac¬ 
teristic slight ‘‘^prickling ” taste due to carbonic add derived from 

attraction ior the modern palate. hTthe same w r ay champagne 
rarely, if ever, improves after twelve to fourteen years. With 
regard to claret it may be said that as a general rule the wine W'ill not 
improve after twenty-five to thirty years, and that after this time it 
will commence to deteriorate. At the^same time thcre^arc exccp- 

a lapse of as much as forty years, but even in such cases it will be 
found that for every bottle that is good there may be one which is 
distinctly inferior. 

Diseases of the Vine .—The vine is subject to a number of diseases 
some of which are due to micro-organiems^(moulds^ bacterte),^others 

the phylloxera 

^Hwing^cou'^ry has beeiTafflicted with this disease "at 
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the quantity of the wine for purposes of gain, or of giving it a fictitious 
appearance of quality, these operations are perfectly justifiable and 
may be compared to the modifications of procedure which are forced 



Wines or France 


It may be safely said that there is no other country in which 
the general conditions are so favourable for the production of 
wine of high quality and on a large scale as is the case in France. 

are rarely very cold, and the summers are seldom of the intensely 
hot and dry nature which is characteristic of most southerly 
wine countries. There are large tracts of gently undulating or 
relatively flat country which is, inasmuch as it ensures effective 


exposal of the vines to the sun, of a type particularly suited to 
viticulture. There is almost everywhere an efficient supply of 
water, and lastly the character of the soil is in many parts an ideal 



ideal one for the production of fine wines. The ideal soil for vine¬ 
growing is that which possesses a sufficiency, but not an excess, of 
nutriment for the plant, and which is so constituted that it will 
afford good drainage. The most important qualification, however, 
is that it should be so constituted as to preserve and store up 
during the relatively cold weather the heat which it has derived 
from the atmosphere during the summer. In this respect the 
famous Bordeaux or Gironde district is, perhaps, more fortunate 
than any other part of the world. The thrifty and methodical 
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habits of the French peasantry, and also the system of small 
holdings which prevails in France, have, there is little doubt, 
done much to raise the French wine industry to the pre-eminent 
position which it holds. There is perhaps no branch of agri¬ 
culture which requires more minute attention or for which a 
system of small holdings is more suitable than wine culture. 
At the present day, wine is produced in no less than 77 depart¬ 
ments in France, the average total yield during the past ten years 
being roughly 1000 million gallons. This is considerably more 
than the average produced previous to the phylloxera period 
(1882-1887). The highest production on record was in the year 
1875, when roughly 1840 million gallons were produced. Although 
France produces such enormous quantities of wine it is a remark¬ 
able fact tbat more wine is imported into France than is exported 
'n the neighbour- 
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comes from Algeria. The exports amount to roughly 40 million 
gallons. Of recent years (1896-1907) the only vintages which 
have been deficient as regards quantity are those of 1897, 1898, 
1902 and 1903, but even in the most unfavourable of these years 
(189S) the quantity exceeded 700 million gallons. The greatest 
yield in this same period was in 1900, when over 1470 million 
gallons were produced. The number of different varieties of 
wines produced in France is remarkable. The red wines include 
the elegant and delicate (though not unstable) wines of the 
Gironde, and again the full, though not coarse, wines of the Bur¬ 
gundy district. Among the white wines we have the full sweet 
Sauternes, the relatively dry and elegant Graves and Cliablis, 
and the light white wines which produce champagne and 
brandy. 

Gironde (Bordeaux) Wines. —If France is the wine-growing country, 
par excellence, the Bordeaux district may be regarded as the heart 
and centre of the French wine industry. Although 
France produce excellent wines, the Gironde is easi 

. stable character, elegance and delic&cy, variety- 

' 1 er. The total area of the department 


the c . . - „ 

derived. Unlike th 
other districts, whic 

^at|jthejg 

ESw'iTas tlm“°cla 








oughly o 


j-fifth of this is 
foftheGa^nnt 


The subsoil is < 


60 m. broad, in which the chief watersheds 

Dordogne, and their confluent the Gironde, the soil vanes very 
considerably in its character, and it is due to these variations that so 
many different types of wine are produced in this district. It gener¬ 
ally consists of limestone, or of mixed limestone and clay, or of sand 
and elav. or of gravel, with here and there flint and rolled quartz. 

of clay, of limestone, or mixed sand and clay, 
ir kind of pudding stone which exists in a hard 
t is formed of sand or fine gravel cemented by 
infiltrated oxide ot iron. This stone is know r n locally under the name 
of alios. It is generally found at a depth of about 2 ft. under the 
better growths of the M£doc and Graves. Tlic subsoils of some of the 
other districts (Cotes and St Emilion) contain much stone in the 
shape of flint and quartz. The finest wines of the M< 5 doc and Graves 
are largely^ grown on a mixture of ^gravel, quartz and sand with 

into six main districts^ namely, M6doc, Sauternes, Graves, Cotes, 
Rntre-deux-Mers and Palus. Although properly belonging to the 
lc St Emilion district is sometimes classified separately, as 


. right; 




that of the M&loc. It is here that t 
claret is produced in greatest excel 
consists of a tongue of land to the 


whichlsT 1 


roughly, 59 m. long by 6 to 10 m. broad. The s< 
;rably in nature, but consists mostly of gravel, quart 
1 sand on the surface, and of clay and alios beneat 
vines grown in the M&loe are the Cabernet-Sauvigno 
most important, the Gros Cabernet, the Merlot, t 
he Malbec, and the Verdot. ^All^ these produce 


errfof entire 




leyards at a distan 

appearance ot a sea 01 small Dusnes, tnereby producing an effect 
entirely different from, for instance, that seen on the Rhine with its 
high basket-shaped plants. The methods of making the wine in 
the Medoc are of the simplest description. The vintage generally 
takes place towards the end of September or the beginning ofOctober. 
The grapes from which the stalks are partly or wholly (and occasion¬ 
ally not at all) removed are crushed by treading or some other simple 


imes even this is omitted, the 
:he grapes themselves, or by the pressure caused 
ntation. Presses are not used in the ca§e of red 
fermentation, when they arc employed in order 
ine from the murk. As a rule the fermentation 
j 10 days; by this time the must has practically 
s sugar, and the young wine is drawn off and filled 
The secondary fermentation proper is generally 

in February or March. Subsequent 




.t June 


and Nov 


rackings 






. ” 7 : 1:1 

is (literally 


a conference ot brokers in i»o5 as a result ot 1 
ion dating back to the 18th century, is st: 
ve of the average merit of the wines classified, 
of the classed red wines of the M6doc (i.e. cl; 
names of the communes in which they are sit 

Classed Growths of the M£doc (Clab 
First Growths. 

Chateau Lafite, Pauillac. 

„ Margaux, Margaux. 


Chateau Mouton-Rothschild, Pauillac. 
Rauza n-S 4 g!a, Margaux. 
Rauzan-Gassics, Margaux. 
L6oville-Lascases, St Julien. 
L£ovilIe-Poyfcrr< 5 , St Julien. 


--s, Margaux. 

Gruaud-Larose-S&rget, St Julien. 
Gruaud Larose, St Julien. 




Chat 

Third Growth 
Chateau Kirwan, Cantenac. 

Lagrange, St Julien, 
Langoa, St Julien. 
/•;— irS( Labarde. 


Brown Cantei 
Palmer, Cantt 
La Lagune, Lud 


Cant* 


Desmirail, Margaux. 
Calon-Segur, St Estfcphe. 
Ferri^re, Margaux. 
Becker, Margaux. 

Fourth Growths. 
Chateau Saint-Pierre, St Julien. 


Duhart-Mifon, Pauilte 
Poujet, Cantenac. 

La Tour Carnet, St L 
Rochet, St Est^phe. 
Beychevelle, St Julien 
urf, Cantenac. 
s de Terme, Margaux. 
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in the wineb. When the grapes have attained the proper degree of 
ripeness, or rather over-ripeness, they are gathered with the greatest 

and sorted according to their appearance. The grapes are then not 
crushed, but are immediately pressed, and the juice alone is subjected 
to fermentation. As a rule, three wines are made in the principal 
vinevards in three successive periods, l'he first wine, which is 
termed the mn ie tlte, is generally the sweetest and finest, the next 
(called the milieu) being somewhat drier and the last (inn de queue) 
being the least valuable. For some markets these wines are shipped 
separately, for others they are blended according to the prevalent 

concentrated that only a part of the sugar is transformed into 
alcohol, an appreciable portion remaining unfermented. These 
wines, therefore, require verv careful handling in order to prevent 
undesirable secondary fermentations taking place at a later period. 
They are subjected to frequent racking, the casks into which they are 
racked being more highly sulphured than is the case with red wines. 
This is necessary, not only to prevent fermentation recommencing, 
but also in order to preserve the light golden colour of the wine, 
which, if brought into contact with an excess of air, rapidly assumes 
an unsightly brown shade. f b ' d * 1 * d 

yet delicate ; tliev possess a special save, or, in other words, that special 
taste which, while it remains in the mouth, leaves the palate perfectly 
fresh. The finer growths of the Sauternes are classified in much the 
same wav as the red w ines of the M cdoc. There are two main growths, 
the w ines being as follows 

Classification of Sauternes 
Grand First Growth. 

Chateau Yquem, Sauternes. 

First Growths. 

Chfiteau La Tour Blanche, Bommes. 

Vigneau, Bommes. 

Suduiraud, Preignac. 

Coutet, Barsac. 

Climens. Barsac. 

Bayle (Guiraud), Sauternes. 

Rioussec, Fargues. 

Rabaud, Bommes. 

Second Growths. 

Chateau Mirat, Barsac. 

„ Doisy, Barsac. 

„ Feyxotto, Bommes. 

„ d'Arche, Sauternes. 

„ Filhot, Sauternes. 

„ Broustet-Nfirac, Barsac. 

„ Caillou, Barsac. 

„ Suau, Barsac. 

„ Malle, Preignac. 

„ Romer, Preignac. 

,, Lamothe, Sauternes. 

The production of the Sauternes vineyards is, as a rule, smaller 

dial' \hT district'Va relafivdy Imall Tri«“ “ 

growths are often very high. 
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The Cotes district consists of the slopes rising from the lower marshy 
regions to the east of the Garonne and the Dordogne respectively. 
^ r* The best of the C6tes wines are grown in the St Emilion 

Stemlllon. r(;gion Th ; s regJon con , ists J , h< 

Emilion. together with the _ four surrounding 

MMc 


■t of the C6tes 

with the four surrounding 
a decidedly bigger type th< 
requently called the Burgundy 


_ j . _ __ r _ j jf the Bordeaux 

district. The classification of the St Emilion wines k very compli¬ 
cated, but in principle k similar to that of the Medoc wines. Among 
the better known wines of the first growths are the following: 
Chfiteau Ausone, Chateau Belair. Chateau CIos Fourtet, Chfiteau 
Pavie, Chateau Coutet, Chateau Cheval-Blanc, Chateau Fij 
The Chateau Ausone is of peculiar interest, inasmuch as it is 
that the poet Ausonius possessed a magnificent villa and cultivated 
a vineyard (a.d. 300). 

Palwi and Entre-deux-Mers■ —The ahov* .. .. 

marshy regions ill the immediate neighbourhood of the Garonne and 
Dordogne. They produce useful but rather rough wines. The 
Fntre-deux-Mers district forms a peninsula between the Garonne 

of bibourne and the east of Bordeaux. This district produces both 
red and white wines, but their character is not comparable to that 
of the Medoc or of the C6tes. They arc generally employed for local 
consumption and blending. 


The sparkling wine known to us as champagne takes its name from 
».ie former province which is now replaced by' the departments of 
Marne, Haute-Marne, Aube and Ardennes. The best 
wines, however, are grown almost exclusively in the Marne 
district. The cultivation of the vine in the Champagne is ** f ne ’ 
r ry ancient date. It appears that both red and white wines 
. . . produced there in the reign of the Roman emperor, Probus 
(in the 3rd century a.d.), and according to Victor Rendu the queue 
r ' ie was already worth 19 ihres in the time of Francis II., and 
__ .n 1694, attained to the value of 1000 livres. It was at about 

for, according to M. Perrier, a publication of the year 1718 refers 
^me^twenty^yearsL The actual discovery of this type^of wine is 

r of Haut Villers from 1670 to 1715. It appears also that it 

_his same Dom Perignon who first used cork as a material for 

closing wine bottles. Up till then such primitive means as pads of 
hemp or cloth steeped in oil had been employed. It is very likely 
that the discovery of the utility of cork for stoppering led to the 
invention of effervescent wine, the most plausible explanation being 
that Dom Perignon closed some bottles filled with partially fermented 
wine, with the new material, and on opening them later observed 
the effects produced by the confined carbonic acid gas. The art of 
making the wine was kept secret for some time, and many mysterious 
fables were circulated concerning it; mter aka it was believed that 
the Evil One had a hand in its manufacture. It does not appear, 
however, to have become popular or consumed on a large scale until 
the end of the 18th century. 

The district producing the finest champagne is divided into two 
distinct regions, popularly known as the rvoer and the mountain 
respectively. The former consists of the vineyards situated on or in 
the neighbourhood of the banks of the Marne. The principal vine¬ 
yards in the valley, on the right bank of the river, are those at Ay, 
Dizy, Hautvillers and Mareuil; on the left bank, on the slopes of 
Epernay and parallel with the river, those at Pierry and Moussy; 
in the district towards the south-east, on the slopes of Avize, those of 
Avize, Cramant , Vert us and Mesnil. The chief viney ards in the 
“ mountain ” district are at Versy, Verzenay, Sillery, Rilly and 

The soil in the champagne district consists on the slopes largely of 
chalk and in the plain of alluvial soil. It is interspersed with some 
clay and sand. The chief red vines of the champagne district are 
the PIant-dor6, Franc-Pineau and the Plant vert dor6. The Plant 
gris, or Meunier, yields grapes of a somewhat inferior quality. The 
chief white vine is the Pineau, also known as Chardonay. The besf 
qualities of wine are made almost exclusively from the black grapes. 
For this reason it is necessary that the process of collection, separation 
and pressing should proceed as quickly as possible at vintage time 
in order that the juice may not, through incipient fermentation, 
dissolve any of the colouring matter from the skins. For the same 
reason the grapes are collected in baskets in order to avoid excessive 
pressure, and are transported in these to the press house. As there 
is no preliminary crushing, the presses used for extracting the juice 
have to be of a powerful character. As a rule, three qualities of 
wine are made from or- - T - J -'-- £ --- 1J; - 


The wine is allowed to rest for a further short period, and if not bright 
is again racked and fined. It is then ready for bottling, but previous 
to this operation it is necessary toascertain whether the wine contains 

effervescence. If this is not the case, sugar is^added, generally in 
the form of fine cane or candied sugar. The bottles employed fiave 
to be of very fine quality, as the pressure which they have to stand 
may be as much as 7 to 8 atmospheres or mere. Formerly the loss 
through breakage was very great, but the art of making and selecting 
these bottles has greatly improved, and the loss now amounts to 

figure. In the spring-time, shortly after bottling. 


proceeds throughout the si- ~~-... ... 

a sediment which adheres to the side of the bottle is gradually formed. 
The bottles, which up till now have been in a horizontal position, 
are then, in order to prepare them for the next process, namely, 
that known as disgorging, placed in a slanting position, neck down¬ 
wards, and are daily shaken very slightly, so that by degrees the 
sediment works its way on to the cork. This process, which takes 
several weeks, is a very delicate one, and requires much skill on the 

cork, the iron clip, with which the latter is kept in position, is removed 
for a moment, and the force of the wine ejects the sediment and 
cork simultaneously. This operaticm also requires much skill in 
order to avoid an excessive escape of wine. An ingenious modification 

of the contents of the neck of the bottle. The cork may then be 
withdrawn and the sediment removed without any wine being lost. 
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onsiderable proportions, the total quantity of Spanish wines 
orled in 1906 amounting to 1,689,049 gallons of red wine (to 
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he most important wine produced in the province of Andalusia, 
;h is the chief vine-growing district of Spain, is that known to 
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Wines or Portugal 

n the north-east of Portugal, not far from the town of Oporto 
rom which it takes its name and whence it is exported— 
produced the wine, unique in its full-bodied and generous char- 
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WINEBRENNER—WINGATE 


WINEBRENNER, JOHN (1797-1860), American clergyman, 
founder of the “ Church of God,” was born in Glade Valley, 
Frederick county, Maryland, on the 25th of March 1797. lie 
studied at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, was ordained 
in the German Reformed Church in 1820 and became a pastor 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where his revival preaching and liis 
Revival Hymn-Book (1825) brought about a break between his 
followers and the Reformed Church. In 1830 he founded the 
Church of God (whose members are commonly called Wine- 
brennerians); he was speaker of its conference and edited its 
organ, The Church Advocate, until his death in Harrisburg on 
the 12th of September i860. He wrote Brief Views of the 
Church of God (1840); A Treatise on Regeneration (1S44); 
Doctrinal and Practical Sermons (i860); and with I. B. Rupp, 
The History of all the Religious Denominations in the United 
States (1844). 

The Church of God has three sacraments: baptism (by immersion), 
feet washing and the Lord's Supper (administered to Christians 
onlv, in a sitting posture, and in tile evening); it is generally Ar- 
. miman and pre-millenarian, and in government has local elders and 
' lal eldership composed of pastors and lay elders, and, 


n by u 


. The < 


G99?)., nHnois (1555). Mary 

ington, Oregon and Minnesota. Under the general eldership are. 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio; Fort Scott Collegiate Institute, Fori 
Scott. Kansas; and an academy at Barkeyville, Pennsylvania. 
Some foreign missionary work is done in Bengal. 

WINER, GEORG BENEDIKT (1789-1858), German Pro¬ 
testant theologian, was born at Leipzig on the 13th of April 
1789. He studied theology at Leipzig, where eventually (1832) 
he became professor ordinarius. From 1824 to 1830 he edited 
with J. G. V. Engelhardt the Neues kritisekes Journal der theo- 
logischen Literatur, and alone from 1826 to 1832 the Zcttsckrift 
jUr wissensckaftlicke Thcologie. He is well known as the author 
of a Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms (1821, 
8th ed. revised by P. W. Schmiedel, 1894 ff.), of which several 
translations have appeared, the latest being bv W. F. Moulton 
(1870. 3rd ed. 1882). He died on the 12th of May 1858. 

His other works include: Komparative Darstellung des Lehrbegriffes 
der verschiedenen christlichm K-irehenpartrien (1824; 4th ed. by 
" ~ * ’ ''82; Eng. tran5- 1873), Bibtisches Realworterbi ’ 
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WINE-TABLE, a late 18th-century device for facilitating 
after-dinner drinking—the cabinetmakers called it a “ Gentle¬ 
man’s Social Table.” It was always narrow and of semicircular 
or horseshoe form, and the guests sat round the outer circum¬ 
ference. In the earlier and simpler shapes metal wells for bottles 
and ice were sunk in the surface of the table; they were fitted 
ss lids. In later and more elaborate example 


were fiLted w 
working upor 
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guest 
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much more likely that its function was to prevent glasses and 
bottles which might be upset from falling to the floor. That 
the wine table might be drawn up to the fire in cold weather 
without inconvenience from the heat it was fitted with curtains 
hung upon a brass frame and running upon rings. Sometimes 
the table was accompanied by a circular bottle-stand supported 
on a tripod into which the bottles were deeply sunk to preserve 
them from the heat of the fire. Yet another form was circular 
with a socket in the centre for the bottle. Wine-tables followed 
the fashion of other tables and were often irtlaid with wood or 
brass Thev are now exceedingly scarce. 

WINFIELD, a city and the county-seat of Cowley county, 
Kansas, U.S.A., in the S. part of the state, on the Walnut river, 
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about 40 m. S.S.E. of Wichita. Pop. (1890) 5184; (1900) 
5554, of whom 203 were foreign born and 282 were negroes; 
(190s) 7845; (1910) 6700. Itisserved by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific, and the St Louis & Sail Francisco 
railways, and is connected by electric line with Arkansas City, 
Arkansas. In the city are St John’s Lutheran College (1893), 
the South-west Kansas College (Methodist Episcopal, opened in 
1886), St Mary’s Hospital and Training School (1898), Winfield 
Hospital (1900), a Lutheran orphans’ home and a State School 
for Feeble-minded Youth. Island Park (50 acres) is the meeting- 
place of a summer Chautauqua. Winfield is a supply and dis¬ 
tributing point for a rich farming country, in which large 
quantities of wheat and alfalfa are raised. Limestone is quarried 
near the city, and natural gas is found in the vicinity and piped 
in from eastern firlds for general use in the city. The munici¬ 
pality owns and operates the waterworks and the electric-lighting 
plant. Winfield was settled in 1870 and incorporated in 1871. 

WINGATE, SIR FRANCIS REGINALD (1861- ), British 

general and administrator in the Sudan, was bom at Broadfieid, 
Renfrewshire, on the 25th of June 1861, being the seventh son 
of Andrew Wingate of Glasgow and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Turner of Dublin. He was educated at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and became a lieutenant in the 
Royal Artillery in 1880. He served in India and Aden, 1881- 
1883, and in the last-named year joined the Egyptian army on 
its reorganization by Sir Evelyn Wood, and in the Gordon Relief 
Expedition of 1884-1885 was A.D.C. and military secretary to 
Sir Evelyn. For his services he received the brevet rank of 
major. After holding an appointment in England for a brief 
period he rejoined the Egyptian army in 1886. He took part 
in the operations on the Sudan frontier in 1889, including the 
engagement at Toski and in the further operations in 1891, 
being present at the capture of Tokar. In 1894 he was governor 
of Suakin. His principal work was in the Intelligence branch 
of the service, of which he became director in 1892. A master 
of Arabic, his knowledge of the country, the examination of 
prisoners, refugees and others from the Sudan, and the study of 
documents captured from the Dervishes enabled him to publish 
in 1891 Mahdiisrn and the Egyptian Sudan, an authoritative 

the Sudan up to that date. Largely through his instrumentality 
Father Ohrwalder and two nuns escaped from Omdurman in 
1891. Wingate also made the arrangements which led to the 
escape of Slatin Pasha in 1895. The English versions of Father 
Ohrwalder’s narrative {Ten Years in the Mahdi’s Camp, 1892) 
and of Slatin’s book (Fire and Sword in the Sudan, 1896) were 
from Wingate’s pen, being rewritten from a rough translation 
of the original German. 

As director of military intelligence lie served in the campaigns 
of 1896-1898 which resulted in the reconquest of the Sudan, 
including the engagement at Firket, the battles of the Atbara 
and Omdurman and the expedition to Fashoda. In an interval 
(Match-June 1897) he went to Abyssinia as second in command 
of the Rennell Rodd mission. For his services he was made 
colonel, an extra A.D.C. to Queen Victoria, received the thanks 
of parliament and was created K.C M.G. Wingate was in com¬ 
mand of an expeditionary force which in November 1899 defeated 
the remnant of the Dervish host al Om Dcbrcikat, Kordofan, 
the khalifa being among the slain. For this achievement he 
was made K.C.B. In December of the same year, on Lord 
Kitchener being summoned to South Africa, Sir Reginald 
Wingate succeeded him as governor-general of the Sudan and 
sirdar of the Egyptian army. His administration of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was conspicuously successful, the country, 
after the desolation of the Mahdia, rapidly regaining a measure 
of prosperity. In 1903 he was raised to the rank of major-general 
and in 1908 became lieutenant-general. He was also created a 
pasha and in 1905 received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
Oxford University. In 1909, at the request of the British 
government, Wingate undertook a special mission to Somaliland 
to report on the military situation in connexion with the proposed 




WINGFIELD, E. M.—WINKELRIED 


WINGFIELD, EDWARD MARIA (c. 1560-0. 1614), English 
colonist in America, was born at Stoneley, Huntingdonshire, 

Countries, was one of the patentees of Virginia in 1606, and in 
1607 accompanied the first colonists to Jamestown. He was 
elected president of the Council (15th May 1607), but his arbitrary 
manners, the fact that he was a Roman Catholic, and the 
suspicion that he was friendly toward Spain led to his deposition 
in September. He returned to England in April 1608, and 
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WINGFIELD, SIR RICHARD (c. 1469-1525), English diplo¬ 
matist, was one of the twelve or thirteen sons of Sir John Wing¬ 
field (d. 1481) of Letheringham, Suffolk. He became a courtier 
during the reign of Henry VII. and was made marsh; ’ 








1512 to arrange a holy league between the pope, the English 
king and other sovereigns, and in 1514 he event to the Nether¬ 
lands to try and arrange a marriage between the archduke 
Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles V., and Henry VIII.’s 
daughter Mary. In the intervals between these and similar 
errands Wingfield was occupied in discharging his duties at 
; there and returned to 


In 
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the meeting between Henry VIII. and Francis I. at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. Twice during 1521 he visited Charles V., 
his object being to deter him from making war on France, and 
he was on an errand to Spain when he died at Toledo on the 22nd 
of July 1525. In 1524 he had been made chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster. For his services Wingfield received lands in various 
parts of England, including Kimbolton in Huntingdonshire, 
where he enlarged the castle. 

Sir Richard had two brothers who attained some celebrity: 
Sir Robert (c. 1464-1539), a diplomatist, and Sir Humphrey 
(d. 1545J, speaker of the House of Commons from 1533 to 1536. 
An elder brother, Sir John, sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in 1483, 
had a son Sir Anthony ( c. 1458-1552), who was present at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, and became a member of the privy 
council and capl ain of the guard. One of his grandsons 
Wingfield (r. 155o-r. 1615), was public orator in the university 
of Cambridge, and another was Sir John Wingfield (d. 1596), 
a soldier who was governor of Gertruydcnberg from 1587 and 
1589. Another of Sir Anthony’s descendants, Sir Anthony 
Wingfield (d. 1638), was created a baronet in 1627. Anothei 
brother of Sir Richard, Ludovic, had a son. Sir Richard Wingfield 
who was governor of Portsmouth under Queen Elizabeth. Hi 
was the father of another Sir Richard Wingfield (d. 1634), wht 
and and was created Viscount Powerscourt in 1618 
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ir Edward Wingfield (d. 1638), whose grandson, Folliott 1 
field (d. 1717). was created Viscount Powerscourt in 1665, but 
the title again became extinct when he died. In 1744 his cousir 
Richard Wingfield (1697-1751), was created Viscount Powers 
court, and his descendants have held this title until the presen 
day. Mervyn Wingfield (1S36-1904), the 7th viscount, wa 
c United Kingdom as Baron Powerscour 
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Alfons X. und Richard (Innsbruck, 1882, 1901). Among Wink* 
mann’s other works are Allgemeine Verfassungsgeschichte (Leipzi 
1901) and the Urkundenbuch der Umversilat Heidelberg (Heidelbcr 
1886). 

WINKELRIED, ARNOLD VON. The incident with which 
this name is connected is, after the feat of William Tell, the best 
known and most popular in the early history of the Swiss Con¬ 
federation. We are told how, at a critical moment in the great 
battle of Sempach, when the Swiss had failed to break the serried 
ranks of the Austrian knights, a man of Unterwalden, Arnold 
von Winkelried by name, came to the rescue. Commending 
his wife and children to the care of his comrades, he rushed 
towards the Austrians, gathered a number of their spears to¬ 
gether against his breast, and fell pierced through and through, 
having opened a way into the hostile ranks for his fellow-country¬ 
men, though at the price of his own life. But the Tell and Win¬ 
kelried stories stand in a very different position -when looked at 
in the dry light of history, for, while in the former case imaginary 
and impossible men (bearing now and then a real historical 
name) do imaginary and impossible deeds at a very uncertain 
period, in the latter we have some solid ground to rest on, and 
Winkelried’s act might very well have been performed, though, 
as yet, the amount of genuine and early evidence in support of 
it is very far from being sufficient. 

The history of the Winkelrieds of Stans from 1248 to 1534 
has been minutely worked out from the original documents 
by Hermann von Liebenau, in a paper published in 1854, and 
reprinted at Aarau in 1862, with much other matter, in his 
book, Arnold von Winkelried, seine Zeit und seine That. They 
were a knightly family when we first hear of them about 1250, 
though towards the end of the 14th century they seem to have 
been but simple men without the honours of knighthood, and not 
always using their prefix “ von.” Among its members we find 
an Emi Winkelried acting as a witness to a contract of sale on 
the 1st of May 1367, while the same man, or perhaps another 
member of the family, Erni von Winkelried, is plaintiff in a suit 
at Stans on the 29th of September 1389, and in 1417 is the landam- 
man (or head man) of Unterwalden, being then called Arnold 
Winkelriet. We have, therefore, a real man named Arnold Win¬ 
kelried living at Stans about the time of the battle of Sempach. 
The question is thus narrowed to the points, Was he present at 
the battle, and did he then perform 
buted to him ? This involves a minute. 
of that battle, to ascertain if there ai 
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WINKELMANN, EDUARD (1838-1896), German historian, 
was born at Danzig on the 25th of June 1838. He studied at 
the universities of Berlin and Gottingen, worked at the Monu- 
menta Germaniae historian, and in 1869 became professor of 
history at the university of Bern, and four years later at Heidel¬ 
berg. lie also spent some time in Russia, teaching at Reval 
and at the university of Dorpat. He died at Heidelberg on the 
10th of February 1896. 
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Rudolph Gwalthcr (Zwingli’s son-in-law), whei 
nameless, being compared to Derins or Codrus, urn. i» smu lu mvc 
hcen killed by his brave act Finally, we read the full story in 
the original draft of Giles Tschudi’s chronicle, where the hero is 
described as “ a man of Unterwalden, of the Winkelried family,’ 7 
this being expanded in the final recension of the chronicle (1564) 
into “a man of Unteiwalden, Arnold von Winckelried by name, a 
brave knight,” while he is entered (in the same book, 011 the authority 
of the ” Anniversary Book ” of Stans, now lost) on the list of those 
who fell at Sempach at the head of the Nidwalden (or Stans) men as 
“ Herr Arnold von Winekelrict, Ritter,” this being in the first draft 
" Arnold Winckelriet.” 

2. Ballads.—There are several war songs on the battle of Sempach 
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WINNIPEG—WINONA 


free lands in all directions by Canadian settlers, all tended to build 
up the hamlet of Winnipeg into a considerable town. 

The following figures of population show the remarkable 
increase of Winnipeg: (1870) 215; (1874) 1 1869; (1S85) 

IQ.574; (1898) 39,384; (1901) 42,340; (1905) 79.975; (1906) 
90,153; (1907) 100,000 (estimated). The rapid growth of the 
city, the character of the soil, and the high prices of material for 

organization. The city is governed by a mayor, four controllers, 
and twelve aldermen. The city possesses the public utility 
of water, but the city street car system, gas, and private electric 
lighting arc in the hands of a private company. The city 
has decided to introduce electric power from Winnipeg river, 
at a point some 50 m. distant. The streets are in some cases 
macadamized and in other cases block paved, and in still others 
asphalted. The Parks Board is a board appointed by the city 
council, and has tbe complete administration of a fixed percentage 
of the city taxes. The streets are boulevarded, trees planted on 
them, and both of these kept by the Parks Board. A number of 
well-kept small parks are found throughout the city, and a large 
park—the Assiniboine—is being prepared and beautified. The 
greatest business street is Main Street, on which (north) the 
Great Canadian Pacific railway station and Royal Alexandra 
Hotel are situated, and (south) the Union station of the Canadian 
Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific railways are found. On or 
near this street (132 ft. wide) are placed the great financial 

many of which are ornaments to the city, and many loan, 
insurance, and real estate buildings and offices. The depart¬ 
mental stores and offices of the Hudson’s Bay Company and its 


considerable manufacturing centre. Its lumber and flour mills 

waters and breweries, tent makers, baking-powder manufactories, 
box manufacturers, brick makers, broom, brushes and carriage 
makers, cement blocks, manufacturing chemists, chocolate and 
cigar manufacturers, confectionery, copper plate, cornice makers, 
engine builders, gas fitters, ink manufacturers, jewelry makers, 
lime makers, milliners, opticians, paint makers, paper-box 
makers, photographers, pickle makers, planing mills, pork 
packers, publishers, pump makers, rubber-stamp makers, 
sash, door and blind factories, upholsterers, ventilating manu¬ 
factory, vinegar factories, foundries, wire and fence manu¬ 
factories. The area of tbe city is 12,700 acres. 

WINNIPEG, a lake and river of Canada. The lake is in 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Keewatin, and is situated between 
50° 20' and 53° 50' N. and 96° 20' and 99° 15' W. It covers an 
area of 8555 sq. m., is at an altitude of 710 ft. above the sea, is 260 
m. long, 25 to 60 m. wide, and contains several large islands, 
including Reindeer (70 sq. m.) and Big Island (60 sq. m.). It is 
shallow, being nowhere more than 70 ft. in depth, and in con¬ 
sequence extremely stormy and dangerous. It abounds in fish, 
its white fish being especially celebrated. Its shores are low 
and on the south extremely marshy. The principal affluent 
rivers are: Red river, from the south; Winnipeg, Bloodvein, 

katchewan from t he west. It receives the surplus waters of lakes 
Manitoba and Winnipegosis, and discharges by the river Nelson 
into Hudson Bay. The river Winnipeg rises near Savanne station 
in 48° 47' N. and 89° 57' W., and flows in a westerly direction 
under the names of Savanne, Seine, and Rainy rivers to the 
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WINSFORD, an urban district 
rision of Cheshire, England, 
irthwich, on the London & 


ras been rendered n 
Rock-salt is proc 
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New England, and in 1675, during ! 

WINSOR, JUSTIN (1831-1897), Am 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts, o 


n Paris and Heidelberg, bu 
led memoir of Garrick an 
>t of which, in ten folio voli 


ng twenty-six years. The town has received n 
im philanthropists, Sir Joseph Verdin providii 
chool, and Sir John Brunner a guildhall and o 


Unfortunately, all except about a hi 
were destroyed by fire. A small vol 
Handbook of the American Reiolutioi 
reasonable bibliography. In 1880 b 
Memorial History of Boston (4 vols., 
of seventy writers. lie so manipulr 


tlonics of New England. On several occasions he was sent to 
lgland to look after the interests of Plymouth and Massa- 
usetts Bay, and defend these colonies from the attacks of such 
;n as John Lyford, Thomas Morton (q.v.) and Samuel Gorton 
v.). He left on his last mission as the agent of Massachusetts 
iv, in October 1646, and spent nine years in England, where 
held a minor office under Cromwell, and in 1654 was made a 
imber of the commission appointed to determine the value of 
rtain English ships destroyed by Denmark. In 1655 he was the 
ief of the three English commissioners whom Cromwell sent 
his expedition againstthe West Indies to advisewith its leaders 
Imiral Venables and Admiral William Penn, but died near 
maicaon the 8th of May 1655, andwashuried at sea. Winslow's 
irtrait, the only authentic likeness of any of the “ Mayflower” 
pilgrims,” is in the gallery of the Pilgrim Society at Plymouth, 

Ilis writings, though fragmentary, are of the greatest value to the 
storian of the Plymouth colony. They include: Good Ncwes from 
no England, or a True Relation of Things very Remarkable at the 
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the central part of the borough there is a tower (60 ft. high) to 
the memory oE the soldiers of Winsted who fell in the Civil War, 
and another park contains a Soldiers’ monument and a memorial 
fountain. Watei power is derived from the Mad river and High¬ 
land lake, which is west of the borough and is encircled by the 
Wakefield boulevard, a seven-mile drive, along which there are 
many summer cottages. The manufactures include cutlery and 
edge tools, clocks, silk twist, hosiery, leather, &c. Winsted was 
settled in 1756 and chartered as a borough in 1858. The name 
Winsted was coined from Winchester and Barkhamsted, the 
latter being the name of the township immediately east of 
Winchester. The township of Winchester was incorporated in 

WINSTON-SALEM, two contiguous cities of Forsyth county, 
North Carolina, U.S.A , about 115 m. N.W. of Raleigh. Pop. of 
Winston (1S80) 2854, (1890) S018, (lqoc) 10,008 (5043 negroes); 
(1910) 17,167. Pop of Salem (1890I 2711; (1900! 3642 (488 being 
negroes); (1910) 5533. Both cities ate served by the Southern 
and the Norfolk & Western railways. Since July 1899, when the 
post office io Salem was made a sub-station of that of Winston, 
the cities (officially two independent municipalities) have been 
known by postal and railway authorities as Winston-Salem. 
Winston is the county-seat and a manufacturing centre. Salem 
is largely a residential and educational city, with many old- 
fashioned dwellings, but there are some important manufactories 
here also; it is the seat of the Salem Academy and College 
(Moravian) for women, opened as a boarding-school in 1802; 
and of the Slater Normal and Industrial School (non-sectarian) 
foi negroes, founded from the Slater Fund in 1892. Thesurround- 
ing country produces tobacco of a very superior quality, and to 
the tobacco industry, introduced in 1872, the growth of Winston 
is chiefly due; the manufacture of flat plug tobacco here is 
especially important. The total value of Winston’s factory 
products increased from $4,887,649 in 1900 to $11,353,296 in 

Salem was founded in 1766 by Friedrich Wilhelm von Marschall 
(1721--1802), a friend of Zinzendorf, and the financial manager 
of the board controlling the Moravian purchase made in North 
Carolina in 1753, consisting of 100,000 acres, and called Wachovia. 
The town was to be the centre of this colony, where missionary 
work and religious liberty were to be promoted, and it remained 
the home of the governing board of the Moravian Church in 
the South. In 1849 exclusive Moravian control of Salem’s 
industries and trades was abolished; in 1S56 land was first 
sold to others than Moravians, and in the same year the town 
was incorporated. Winston was founded in 1851 as the county- 
seat and was named in honour of Major Joseph Winston (1746- 
1S15), a famous Indian fighter, a soldier during the War of 
Independence and a representative in Congress in 1793-1795 
and 1S03-1807. The growth of the two cities has been rapid 

See J II Clewell, History of Wachovia in North Carolina (New 
York, 1902). 

WINTER, JOHN STRANGE, the pen-name of Henrietta 
Eliza Vaughan Stannard (1856- ), English novelist, who was 

born on the 13th of January 1856, the daughter of the Rev. H. V. 
Palmer, rector of St Margaret’s, York. She early began to 
write fiction for different magazines, producing sentimental 
Stories, chiefly of army life. Two of these, Booties' Baby and 
Houp-la , which appeared originally in The Graphic in 1885, 
established her reputation, and she became a prolific novelist, 
producing some sixty other light and amusing books, the best 
of which deal with military life. An indefatigable journalist 
on matters affecting women, she was the first president of the 
Writers’ Club (1892), and presided from 1901 to 1903 over the 
Society of Women Journalists. She married in 1884 Arthur 
Stannard, a civil engineer. 

WINTER, PETER (c. 1755-1825), German dramatic composer, 
"eras born at Mannheim about 1755. He received some instruc¬ 
tion from the Abt Voeler, but was practically self-taught. 
After playing in the Kapelle of the Elector Karl Theodor, at 
Munich he became in 1776 director of the court theatre. When 


Mozart produced his Idomeneo at Munich in 1781, Winter, 
annoyed at his success, conceived a violent hatred for him; 
yet of more than thirty operas written by Winter between 1778 
and 1820 very few were unsuccessful. His most popular work, 
Das unterbrockene Opferfest, was produced in 1796 at Vienna, 
where in 1797-1798 he composed Die Pyramiden von Babylon 
and Das Labyrinth, both written for him by Schickaneder in 
continuation of the story of Mozart’s Zauberflbte. lie returned 
to Munich in 1798. Five years later he visited London, where 
he produced Calypso in 1803, Proserpina in 1804, and Zdwa in 
1805, with great success. His last opera, Sanger mid Schneider, 
was produced in 1820 at Munich, where he died on the 17th of 
October 1825. Besides his dramatic works he composed some 
effective sacred music, including twentv-six masses. 

WINTERFELDT, HANS KARL VON (1707-1757), Prussian 
general, was born on the 4th of April 1707 at Vanselow in 
Pomerania. His education was imperfect, and in later life he 
always regretted his want of familiarity with the French language. 
He entered the cuirassier regiment of his unde, Major-General 
von Winterfeldt (now the 12th) in 1720, and was promoted 
cornet after two years’ service. But lie w'as fortunate enough, 
by his stature and soldierly bearing, to attract the notice of 
Frederick William I., who transferred him to the so-called giant 
regiment of grenadiers as a lieutenant. Before long he became 
a petsonal aide-de-camp to the king, and in 1732 he was sent 
with a party of selected non-commissioned officers to assist in 
the organization of the Russian army. While the guest of 
Marshal Munnich at St Petersburg, Winterfeldt fell in love with 
and married his cousin Julie von Maltzahn, who was the marshal’s 
stepdaughter and a maid-of-honour to the grand-duchess 
Elizabeth. Oil returning to Prussia he became intimate with 
the crown prince, afterwards Frederick the Great, whom he 
accompanied iu the Rhine campaign of 1734. This intimacy, 
in view' of his personal relations W'ith the king, made Winlcr- 
fcldt’s position very delicate and difficult, for Frederick William 
and his son were so far estranged that, as every one knows, 
the prince was sent before a court-martial by his father, on the 
charge of attempting to desert, and was condemned to death. 
Winterfeldt was the prince’s constant friend through all these 
troubles, and on Frederick II.’s accession he was promoted 
major and appointed aide-de-camp to the new sovereign. 

When the first Silesian War broke out Winterfeldt was sent 
on a mission to St Petersburg, which, however, failed. He then 
commanded a grenadier battalion with great distinction at Moll- 
witz, and \ton further glory in the celebrated minor combat of 
Rothschloss, where the Prussian hussars defeated the Austrians 
(May 17, 1741). One month from this day Winterfeldt was 
made a colonel, as also was Zieten (q.v.), the cavalry leader who 
had actually commanded at Rothschloss, though the latter, as 
the older in years and service, bitterly resented the rapid pro¬ 
motion of his junior. After this Frederick chiefly employed 
Winterfeldt as a confidential staff officer to represent his views 
to the generals, a position in which he needed extraordinary 
tact and knowledge of men and affairs, and as a matter of course 

In the short peace before the outbreak of the second war he 
was constantly in attendance upon the king, who employed him 
again, when the war was resumed, in the same capacity as before, 
and, after he had been instrumental in winning a series of success¬ 
ful minor engagements, promoted him (1745) major-general, 
to date from January 1743. 

For his great services at Hohenfriedberg Frederick gave him 
the captaincy of Tatiau, which carried with it a salary of 500 
thalers a year. At Katliolisch-Hcnnersdorf, where the sudden 
and unexpected invasion of the Austro-Saxons was checked by 
the vigour of Zieten, Winterfeldt arrived on the field in time to 
take a decisive share. Once again the rivals had to share their 
laurels, and Zieten actually wrote to the king in disparagement 
of Winterfeldt, receiving in reply a full and generous recognition 
of his own worth and services, coupled -with the curt remark that 
the king intended to employ General von Winterfeldt in anyway 
that he thought fit. During the ten years’ peace that preceded 
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: next great war, Winterfeldt was in constant attendance 
on the king, except when employed on confidential missions 
the provinces or abroad. In 1756 he was made a lieutenant- 
aeral and received the order of the Black Eagle. 

In this j ear he was feverishly active in collecting information 
to the coalition that was secretly preparing to crush Prussia, 
d ill preparing for the war. He took a leading part in the 
cussions which eventuated in Frederick’s decision to strike 
: first blow. He was at Pirna with the king, and advised him 
»§Pt. absorbing the Saxon prisoners into his own army. He 
rompanied Schwerin in the advance on Prague in 1757 and 
)k a conspicuous part in the battle there. After the defeat of 
>lin, however, Winterfeldt, whom Frederick seems to have 
;arded as the only man of character whom he could trust to 

md himself obliged to work in close contact with the king’s 
other, Prince William, the duke of Brunswick-Bevern, Zieten 
d others of his enemies. The operations which followed may 
summarized by the phrase “ everything went wrong 
er an angry scene with his brother, the prince of Prussia 
ired from the army, and when Frederick gave Winterfeldt 
tewed marks of his confidence, the general animosity reached 
height. As it chanced, however, Winterfeldt fell a victim 
his own bravery in the skirmish of Moys near Gorlitz on the 
1 of September. His wound, the first serious wound he had 
er received, proved fatal and he died on the 8th. The court 
mitics provoked by his twenty years’ unbroken intimacy 
d influence with the king, and the denigration of less gifted 
less fortunate soldiers, followed him beyond death. Prince 
illiam expressed the bitterness of his hatred in almost his last 
>rds, and Prince Henry’s memoirs give a wholly incredible 
rtrait of Winterfeldt’s arrogance, dishonesty, immorality 
d incapacity. Frederick, however, was not apt to encourage 
:ompetence in his most trusted officers, and as for the rest, 
interfeldt stood first amongst the very few to whom the king 
ve his friendship and his entire confidence. On hearing of 
interfeldt’s death he said, “ Einen Winterfeldt finde ich nie 
eder,” and a little later, “ Er war ein guter Mensch, ein 
elenmensch, er war mein Freund.” Winterfeldt was buried 
his estate of Barschau, whence, a hundred years later, his body 
.s transferred to the Invalid™ Kirchhof at Berlin. A statue 
.s erected to his memory, which stands in the Wilhelmsplatz 
:re. and another forms part of the memorial to Frederick the 


WINTERGREEN, known botanic-ally as Gaultkeria procumbens, 
member of the heath family ( Ericaceae ), is a small creeping, 
ergreen shrub with numerous short erect branches bearing 
the upper part shortly stalked oval, thick, smooth shining 


of South America as a popular remedy for scurvy ant 
diseases. The plant is a native of the mountains and hi; 
from Mexico to the Straits of Magellan. 

WINTERTHUR, a flourishing industrial town in th 
valley, canton of Zurich, Switzerland, and by rail 17 m.: 
Zilrich. It is 1450 ft. above sea-level, and has a rapidly inc 
population (in 4870, 9317; in 1S80, 43,502; in t888 , 15,81 
in 1900, 22,335), ah German-speaking and nearly all Prots 
It is the point of junction of seven lines of railway, 
therefore of considerable commercial importance. Its ir 
dustries are cambric-weaviug. cotton-printing, the manufai 
machinery, and wine-growing, Stadtberg being the best 
of wine grown in the neighbourhood of the town. It is a n 
well-built town, with a fine town-hall and well-arranged 
buildings. It suffered severely from the disastrous fi 
enterprise of the National Railway of Switzerland w 
promoted. In 1878 it had to sell its property in that 11 
from 1881 to 4885 it was in great difficulties in the mail 

together with three others in Aargau, to that ill-fated r 
As the three co-guarantor towns were unable to pay thei: 
the whole burden fell on Winterthur, which struggled v; 
to meet its liabilities, and was helped by large loans fr 
cantonal and federal governments. 

The Roman settlement of Vihidumm [Celtic dur, watei 
little north-east of the present town, at the place now 
as Ober Winterthur. It was there that in 919 Burkin 
duke of Alamannia, defeated Rudolf II., king of Tra: 
Burgundy. It was refounded in the valley in 1180 by the 
of Kyburg (their castle rises or, a hill, 4 m. to the south 
town), who granted it great liberties and privileges, ml 
the seat of their district court for the Thurgau. In i: 
town passed with the rest of the Kyburg inheritance 
Habsburgs, who showed very great favour to it, and thus 

back in an attempt to take the town. For a short time a 
outlawry of Duke Frederick of Austria, it became a free i: 
city (1415-1442); but after the conquest of the Thurgau 
Swiss Confederates (1460-4464) Winterthur, which had g: 
stood a nine-weeks’ siege, was isolated in the midst 1 
Austrian territory. Hence it was sold by the duke to tl 
of Zurich in 1467, its rights and liberties being reserved, 
history since then has been that cf the other lands ruled by 
In 1717-1726 Zurich tried hard by means of heavy dues t 
the rival silk and cotton industries at Winterthur, whic] 
ever, on the whole very successfully maintained its 
rights and liberties against the encroachments of Zfirich. 

See H. Glitsch, Beilrage z. altern I . ■ 1 • Verfassungsgt 

(Winterthur, 1906); J. C. Troll, Geschtchtc d. Stadt .HKfo 
vols., 1840-1850). (W. A. 1 

WINTHER, CHRISTIAN (4796-4876), Danish lvrica 
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nuary (O.S.i 1588, the son of Adam Winthrop of Groton 
)r, and Anne (Browne) Winthrop. In December 1602 he 
culated at Trinity College, Cambridge, but he did not 
late. The years after his brief course at the university 
devoted to the practice of law, in which he achieved con- 
ible success, being appointed, about 1623, an attorney in 
iourt of Wards and Liveries, and also being engaged in the 
ing of parliamentary bills. Though his residence was at 
in Manor, much of his time was spent in London. Mean- 
he passed through the deep spiiitual experiences char- 


1 1908. His biography has bi 
tfe and Letters of John Win, 
w ed. 1869); and by Joseph 
ork, 1891). See also Mrs A 


Margaret Winthrop (New York, 1895). 

WINTHROP, JOHN (1606-1676), generally ' W 
Winthrop the Younger, son of the preceding, borr 
England, on the 12th of February 1606. He was 
the Bury St Edmunds grammar school and at Trii 
Dublin, studied law for a short time after 1624 1 
Temple, London, accompanied the ill-fated exped 
duke of Buckingham for the relief of the Protes 
Rochelle, and then travelled in Italy and the Leva] 
to England in 1629. In 1631 he followed his fatht 
: chusetts, and was one of the “ assistants ” in 163 


he “ Cambridge Agreen 
pledged themselves tc 
te government and pater 
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Gregory XIII. abbot of the Benedictine monastery of St James, 
Regensburg. There he died on the 21st of September 1592. 

Winzets works are almost entirely controversial. He justified 
his literary activity on the side of Catholicism on the double plea of 
conscience and the inability of the bishops and theologians to supply 
the necessary arguments ( J ‘irst Tractate , ed. S.T.S., i. p. io). “We 
may nawayis langer contene vs,” he writes, “ bot expresse on al sydis 
as we think, referring our iugement to the Italy Catholik Kirk.” 
In his first work, Certaine Tractates (three in number), printed in 
1562, he rates his fellow clergy for negligence and sin, invites replies 
from Knox regarding his authority as minister and his share in the 
new ecclesiastical constitution, and protests against the interference 
with Catholic burgesses by the magistrates of Edinburgh. The Last 

heretics and a falsely ordained clergy.' In his Bake of hour Scotr 
Thre Questions (1563), addressed to the “ Calviniane Precheouris,” 
in which he treats of church doctrine, sacraments, priesthood, 

rather .than., polemical. 1 le translated the Commonilonum^ of 

sectarwnum and a Velitatio in Georgium Buchananum (158?). 

Winzet’s vernacular writings have been edited by J. Hewison for 
the b.T S. (2 vols., 1888, 1890). The Tractates were printed, with a 
preface by David Laing, by the Maitland Club (1835). For Winzet’s 
career see Zeigclbaucr, Historia ret hterariac O.S.B. iii., Mackenzie, 
Lives , iii., and the Introduction to S.T.S., edit. u.s. 

WIRE (A.S. wir, a wire; cf. Swed. vire, to twist, M.H.G. 
wiere, a gold ornament, Lat. viriae, armlets, ultimately from 
the root wi, to twist, bind), a thin long rod of metal, generally 
round in section. The uses of wire are multifarious and diverse 
beyond all enumeration. It forms the raw material of important 
manufactures, such as the wire-net industry, wire-cloth making 
and wire-rope spinning, in which it occupies a place analogous 
to a textile fibre. Wire-cloth of all degrees of strength and 
fineness of mesh is used for sifting and screening machinery, 
for draining paper pulp, for window screens, and for many other 
purposes. Vast quantities of copper and iron wire are employed 
for telegraph and telephone wires and cables, and as conductors 
in electric lighting. It is in no less demand for fencing, and much 
is consumed in the construction of suspension bridges, and 
cages, &c. In the manufacture of stringed musical instruments 
and philosophical apparatus wire is again largely used. Among 
its other sources of consumption it is sufficient to mention pin 
and hair-pin making, the needle and fish-hook industries, nail, 
peg and rivet making, and carding machinery; indeed there 
are few industries into which it does not more or less enter. 

The physical properties requisite to make useful wire are 
possessed by only a limited number of metals and metallic 
alloys. The metals must in the first place be ductile; and, 
further, the wire when drawn out must possess a certain amount 
of tenacity, the quality on which the utility of wire principally 
depends. The metals suitable for wire, possessing almost equal 
ductility, are platinum, silver, iron, copper, aluminium and 
gold; and it is only from these and certain of their alloys with 
other metals, principally brass and bronze, that wire is prepared. 
By careful treatment wire of excessive tenuity can be produced. 


Gold . . 

Platinum . 


Phosphor Bronze 


■0630 


5- 61- 5-42 

6- 70- 6-59 

7- 86- 7-78 


342 

394 


Dr W. H. Wollaston first succeeded in drawing a platinum 
TO li ow inch in diameter by encasing a fine platinum wire within 
silver to ten times its diameter. The cored wire he then reduced to 
toVt inch, and by dissolving away the silver coating the platinum 

in this way wires of platinum for spider-lines of telescopes have 
been obtained of such extreme tenuity that a mile length of the 
wire Tjfeighs not more than a grain; and it is said that platinum 
wire has been made which measures not more than 74V0 


equal to less than the fifty-thousandth part of an inch. The 
accompanying table shows the comparative tenacity of the wire 
of metals and metallic alloys. 

^W'ire was originally made by beating the metal out into plates, 

before the'^serond'hMf’ofTte 17th raUu^.’^Vire ^usually drawn 
of cylindrical form; but it may be made of any desired section by 
varying the outline of the holes in the draw-plate through which 

18 diamond 1 or^b^ Th^ 





again for further drawing; the annealing us done in cast-iron pots, 

to cool. Although the wire is kept air-tight as much as possible, some 
amount of scaling occurs, and pickling must be done to remove this 
scale before redrawing. ^ * h- f 1 b 

facilitate the operation and to lessen the wear on the dies. Various 

ployed. Another method is to immerse the wire in a sulphate of 
copper solution, so that a film of copper is deposited which forms a 
kind of lubricant, easing the drawing considerably; in some classes 
f * the copper is left after the final drawing to serve as a preven- 


_ The usual design consists of a cast-iron bench or table having 

a bracket standing up to hold the die, and a vertical drum which 
rotates and by coiling the wire around its surface^pulls it through 

The wire drum or “ block ’’ is provided with means for rapidly 
coupling or uncoupling it to its vertical shaft, so that the motion of 
the wire may be stopped or started instantly. The block is also 
tapered, so^that the coil of wire may be easily ^slipped off upwards 

sufficient length of it must be pulled through the die; this is effected 
by a pair of gripping pincers on the end of a chain which is wound 


Continuous wire-drawing machines differ from the single-block 
machines in having a series of dies through which the wire passes in 
a continuous manner. The difficulty of feeding between each die is 

fesues bcoikaround^he block ancUsTo hdpedontothe next die? 
The speeds of the blocks arc increased successively, so that the 
elongation due to drawing is taken up and slip compensated for. 
The operation of threading the wire first through all the dies and 

around the blocks is termed “ stringing-up.” .. 

for lubrication include a pump which floods the dies, and 
cases also the bottom portions of the blocks run in lubricant. The 
speeds at which the wire travels vary greatly, according to the material 

ft. are possible, the higher speeds being those of continuous machines. 

Wires and cables for electrical purposes are covered with various 
insulating materials, such as cotton, silk, jute and paper, wrapped in 
spiral fashion and further protected wfith substances such as paraffin, 
some kind of preservative compound, bitumen or lead sheathing or 
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stranding or covering machines employed in 
:d to carry supplies of material and wind it on 
to Uic wire winch is passing through at a rapid rate. Some of the 
smallest machines for cotton covering have a large drum, which 
grips the wire and moves it through toothed gears at a definite 
speed, the wire passes through the centre of disks mounted above 
a long bed, and the disks carry ©ach a number of bobbins varying 
from .six to twelve or more in different machines. A' supply of 
covering material is wound on each bobbin, and the end i-s led on to 
the wire, which occupies a central position relatively to the bobbins; 
the latter being revolved at a suitable speed bodily with their disks, 
the cotton is consequently served on to the wire, winding in spiral 
fashion so as to overlap. If a large number of Strands are required 
the disks are duplicated, so that as many as sixty spools may be 
carried, the second set of strands being laid over the first. For the 
heavier cables, used for electric light and power, and submarine 
cabltw, the machine* are somewhat different in construction. The 
wire is still carried through a hollow shaft, but the bobbins or spools 
of covering material are «et with their spindles at right angles to 
the axis of the wire, and they lie in a circular cage which rotates on 
rollers below. The various strands coming from the spools at various 
parts of the circumference of the cage all lead to a disk at the end 
of the hollow shaft. This dwk has perforations through which each 
of the strands pass, thence being immediately wrapped on the cable, 
which slides through a bearing at this point. Toothed gears having 
certain definite ratios arc used to cause the winding drum for the 
cable and the cage for the spools to rotate at suitable relai ive speeds 
which do not vary. The cages arc multiplied for stranding with a 
large number of tapes or strands, so that a machine may nave »ix 
bobbins on one cage and twelve on the other. In the case of sub¬ 
marine cable 3 , coverings of jute-served gutta-percha are employed, 
upon which a protective covering of steel wires is laid, subsequently 
treated with jute yarns or tapes and protected with coatings of 
compound. Messrs Johnson & Phillips, Ltd., of Charlton, Kent, 
make combination machines which lay the steel wires, apply the 
tapes and cover with the preservative compound, in one continuous 
operation. The wire is carried on bobbins in two rotating cages, 
having twelve bobbins each, and the jute bobbins, seventy-two in 
number, are mounted on disks, while the compound is supplied 
from steam heated tanks, through which the cable is passed 
rollers. A machine of this class will turn out as much as 8 m. 
finished cable in a day of twelve horns. When a supply of steel wi 
has been used up, the next portions are united by electric welding. 

Tapes of paper, rubber or jute are served from bobbins on dis 
and also in some designs from independent bobbins, each mounted 
on its own pin, set at a suitable angle in a frame, to give the spiral 
lead. In some instances seventy-two layers of paper are applied 
high-tension cables. These cables are subsequently put into steal 
heated tanks, hermetically sealed and connected to a vacuum piini^ . 
by which the moisture is drawn off as quickly as possible. When 
the cable is thoroughly dry a quantity of compound is admitted 

outside of the paper in a press, which has dies through which the 

forced into the dies and around the cable by hydraulic pressure. 
Steel tapes are in some cases used to armour cables and protect them 
from external injury; the tape is wound in a similar - 

Rubber covering of wires and cables is done by passing them 
and below, so that the rubber is crushed on to the wires, the latter 
each retaining its rubber sheathing. Vulcanizing is afterwards done 

Many auxiliary .machines are necessary in connexion with 
cutting k into strips, winding it, measuring^ lengths, &c. ^ ^ ^ 

what particular gauge is used, since, 
_____ ... .. ^^ i ranting. Holtzapffel investigated the 

in 1846. A more^exhaustive^ report was published by^a committee 

viii. p. 476) a result of which was the sanctioning by the Board of 
Trade, in 1884, of the New Imperial Standard Wire Gauge. That 
report stated: “ The different^gaugd^in u.se might^bc counted by 

special objects,. When competition Is keen, wire is commonly drawn 
by one gauge and sold by another; half ®iaae and quarter sizes are 
in constant use among the dealers, the wire being sold as whole size* 
Sometimes four or five different gauge plates have been made by 
one maker-some by which the workmen are paid, and others by 
which the w r ire is sold. . . The whole system is in confusion, and 

lends itself to those who desire to use fraudulent practices.” Thomas 
Hughes ( The English Wire Gauge , London, 1879) stated that, “ In 


Gauges may be broadly divided into two groups, the empiric 
and the geometrical. The first include all the old ones, notably t__. 
Birmingham (B.W.G.) and the Lancashire or Stubs. The origin of 


the B.W.G. is lost in obscurity. The numbers of wire were in common 
use earlier than 1735- It is believed that they originally were based 
on the series of drawn wires, No. 1 being the original rod, and succeed¬ 
ing numbers corresponding with each draw, so that No. 10, for 
example, would have passed ten times through the draw plate. 
But the Birmingham and the Lancashire gauge, the latter being 
based on an averaging of the dimensions collated from a large 
number of the former in the possession of Peter Stubs of Warrington, 
have long held the leading position, and aic still retained and used 
probably to a greater extent than the more recent geometrical 
gauges. There is no need, therefore, to give an account of the other 
and less known gauges which have been used by manufacturers. 

a regular curve could be draw r n. 

The first attempt to adopt a geometrical system was made by 
Messrs Brown & Sharpe in 1855. They established a regular pro¬ 
gression of thirty-nine steps between the English sizes, No. 0000 
(460 mils) and No. 36 (5 mils). Each diameter was multiplied by 
0-890522 to give the next lower size. This is 110w r the American 
gauge, and is used to a considerable extent in the U.S.A. 

^ The L11 perial^Standard^Whe Gauge, w-liich has been sanctioned 

Latimer Clark. Incidentally, 011c of its recommendations is that 
it differs from pre-existing' gauges scarcely more than they differ 
among themselves, and it is based on a rational system, the basis 
being the mil. No. 7/0, the largest size, is 0-50 in. (500 mils) in 
diameter, and the smallest, No. 50, is o-ooi in. (1 mil) in diameter. 
Between these the diameter, or thickness, diminishes by 10-557 %» 
and the weight diminishes by 20%. 

But the fact remains that a large number of gauges are still in 
common use, and that gauges of the same name differ and are 
therefore not authoritative. Sheet iron wire gauge differs from 
Stubs’ steel wire gauge. Gauges for wire and plate differ. Accuracy 
can only be secured by specifying precisely the name of the gauge 
intended, or, what is generally better, the dimensions in decimals, 
which can always be tested with a micrometer. A decimal gauge 
has been proposed. Tables of decimal equivalents of the wire 
gauges have been prepared, and are helpful. 

The circular forms of gauge are the most popular, and are generally 
3* in. in diameter, with thirty-six notches; many have the decimal 
equivalents of the sizes stamped on the back. Oblong plates are 

Many gauges are made wit!. £i wedge-like slot into ^vhich the wire is 






ground to dimensions. 

WIREWORM, a popular name for the slender, hard-skinned 
grubs or larvae of the click-beetles or F.lateridar, a family of 
the Coleoptera (q.v.). These larvae pass a long life (two or three 
years) in the soil, feeding on the roots of plants, and they often 
cause much damage to farm crops of all kinds, but especially to 
cereals. A wireworm may be known by its broad, quadrate 
head and cylindrical or somewhat flattened body, all of whose 
segments are protected by a firm, chitinous cuticle. The three 
pairs of legs on the thoracic segments are short and the last 
abdominal segment is, as is frequently (he case in beetle grubs, 
directed downwards to serve as a terminal proleg. The hinder 
end of the body is acutely pointed in the larvae of the species of 
Agriotes (-4. obscurus and A. Uneatus) that are the best known 
of the wireworms, but in another common form (the grub of 
Athous haemorrhoidalis) the tail is bifid and beset with sharp 

a crop, and the most hopeful practice is, by rotation and by 

seed be sown. Passing easily through the soil on account of their 
shape, wireworms travel from plant to plant and thus injure 
the roots of a large number in a short time. (See Economic 
Entomology.) Other subterranean creatures—such as the 
“ leather-jacket ” grub of crane-flies—which have no legs, 
and geophilid centipedes, which may have over two hundred, 
are often confounded with the six-legged wireworms. 
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WIRKSWORTH, a market town in the western parliamentary 
division of Derbyshire, England, 14 m. N.N.W. of Derby, on a 
branch of the Midland railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
3807. It is picturesquely situated at the head of the valley of 
a small tributary of the Derwent, at an elevation exceeding 
500 ft., and is almost encircled by sharply rising hills. The 
cruciform church of St Mary, with a central tower and short spire, 
is in great part Early English, with Perpendicular additions; 
but considerable traces of a Norman building were revealed 

the town, and lead-mining and stone-quarrying are carried on 

mines have been discovered. A large brass vessel used as a 
standard measure for the lead ore, and dating from the time 
of Henry VIII., is preserved. 

WISBECH, a municipal borough, market town, and port 
in the Wisbech parliamentary division of Cambridgeshire, 
England, 38 m. N. by W. of Cambridge, on the Great Eastern and 
the Great Northern and Midland joint railways. IL lies in the 
flat fen country, on the river Nene (mainly on the east bank), 
11 m. from its outlet on the Wash. By the Wisbech canal it 
has communication with the Ouse. The church of St Peter 
and St Paul has a double nave, with aisles, the north arcade 
being Norman; but the rest of the building is mainly Decorated 

the Perpendi cular tower stands on the north side. The museum 
contains a valuable library and various collections, including 
antiquities and objects of art and natural history. Other in¬ 
stitutions include a grammar school founded in the middle of 
the 16th century and provided for by a charter of Edward VI., 
the Cambridgeshire hospital, a custom-house, a cattle-market, 
and an important corn-exchange, for Wisbech has a large trade 
in grain. A Gothic monument commemorates Thomas Clarkson 
(1760-1846), a powerful opponent of the slave-trade, and a 
native of the town. The shipping trade is carried on both at the 
town itself and at Sutton Bridge, 8 m. lower down the river. 
The chief imports arc coal, timber and iron, and the exports 
grain and other agricultural products and salt. Foreign trade is 
chiefly with the Russian Baltic ports. In the neighbourhood 
large quantities of fruit are grown, including apples, pears, 
plums, gooseberries, and strawberries. Potatoes, asparagus, 
and other vegetables are also grown for the London market. 
The town possesses agricultural implement works, coach¬ 
building works, breweries, ropeworks, planing and sawing mills, 
and corn and oil-cake mills. The borough is under a mayor, 

Wisbech (Wisebec, i.e. Ousebec) is near a Roman embankment 
and tumuli. About 940 the manor is said to have been given 
to the abbey of Ely by Oswy and Leoflede; the abbot held it 
in 1086; and it became attached to the see of Ely with the other 
possessions of the monastery. The castle is alleged to have been 
built by William I., and was converted from a fortress in the fens 

of Wisbech depended on its position and episcopal patronage. 
In 1190 tenants of Wisbech Barton acquired an exemption 
from tolls throughout England, confirmed by John, Henry IV. 
and Henry V. The Gild of the Holy Trinity is mentioned in 
1379, and grew rich and powerful. After its dissolution the 
townsmen became, in 1549, a corporation holding of the king, 
by a charter which transferred to them the property and duties 
of the gild, and was renewed in 1610 and 1669. By the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835 a mayor, aldermen and a council 
replaced the capital burgesses, the older governing body. The 
borough returned a member only to the parliament of 1658; 
its elected member, Secretary Thurloe, chose then to represent 
another constituency. A fair of twenty days from the vigil of 
Holy Trinity was granted to the bishop of Ely in 1327. The mart 
still occupies by custom the interval between Lynn mart, of 
which it is probably an offshoot, and Stamford fair in mid-Lent. 
A pleasure fair, called the Statute Fair, takes place shortly 
before Michaelmas. Importance attaches to the horse fair, 
held in 1827 in the week before Whitsuntide and now on the 


second Thursday in May and on July 25, and to the cattle fair 
in the beginning of August. Saturday was market day in 1792; 
a corn market is now held on Saturday, a cattle market on 
Thursday and Saturday. In 1086 eels were prolific in Wisbech 
water. The port was noteworthy until a diversion of the Ouse, 
before 1292, rendered it hardly accessible. Drainage restored 
trade before 1634, and the act of 1773 for making Kinderley’s 
Cut was the beginning of prosperity. From 1783 to 1825 agricul¬ 
tural produce was exported and coal imported. Hemp and flax 
had an importance, lost between 1827 and 1849, but responsible 
in 1792 for fairs on Saturday and Monday before Palm Sunday. 

See W. Watson, History of Wisbech (Wisbech, 1827); N. Walker 
and C. Thomas, History of Wisbech (Wisbech, 1849); History of 
Wisbech (Wisbech and London, 1833). 

WISCONSIN (known as “the Badger 1 state”), one of the 
North Central states of the United States of America. It is 
bounded on the E. by Lake Michigan, on the N. by the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan and Lake Superior, on the W. by Min¬ 
nesota and Iowa, and on the S. by Illinois. Its greatest length 
from N. to S. (42 0 30' N. Lat. to 47° 3' N. Lat.) is 300 m., and its 
greatest breadth (86° 49' W. Long, to 92 0 54' W. Long.) is 250 m. 
The greater part of the western boundary separating the state 
from Minnesota and Iowa consists of the Mississippi and St 
Croix rivers flowing S. and the Saint Louis river flowing into 
Lake Superior. The Menominee and Montreal rivers form a 
considerable part of the boundary line on the N. and E., separating 
it from the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The state’s lake 
shore boundary is more than 550 m. long. Included in Wis¬ 
consin are the Apostle Islands in Lake Superior, and Washington 
Island and a group of smaller islands at the entrance to Green 
Bay on the Lake Michigan side. The state occupies a total 
area of 56,066 sq. m., 2 810 of which are water surface. Roughly 
speaking, it divides the Great Lakes region from the upper valley 

Physical Features .—Wisconsin forms part of the inner margin of 

which the plain sediments were deposited. The plain and tile old- 
land were well worn down by erosion and then were uplifted; were 
dissected by stream valleys, and were glaciated. The surface is 

depressions represented by Lakes Michigan and Superior and the 
Mississippi and the St Croix rivers. The lowest elevations arc in the 

averages between 580 and 600 ft. above sea-level. The highest 

rising above the erosion surface; such are: Rib frill (1940 ft.) in 
Marathon county, in the north-central part, and some of the peaks 
of the Penokec Range in the N. part of the state, which are about 
1800 ft. high. From the N. highland two heights of land (1200 to 
1600 ft.) extend southward well into the central portions of the 

ofthekSissippi^ 1 " 11 ^^' 

The castern^clevat- - 


a ridge or 


it of the Wisconsin river. 
)rmed by an outcropping 


river basin front the Fox River Valley and t 
Lake Michigan. Along the Mississippi ant 
chain of bluffs varying in height fro™ 
rocky limestone ridge or cuesta som 


back from Lake MicI 


2 drainage in th; 
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no la rge rivers lowing 
e in that direction, as 


1 The badger is not found in the state, and the name probably 

line who came from the East,^o lived in dug-outs like the hillside 
burrows of the badger, and who did not go home in winter like the 
miners from southern Illinois and farther south, who were called 
“ suckers,” a name borrowed from the migrating fish in the Rock, 
Illinois and other rivers flowing south. The name “ suckers ” was 
applied generally to all the people of Illinois, and the name “ badgers ” 
to^the peopkyff Wisconsin and/ 1 badger state ” to the state. 

approximately 7500 sq. m. of Lake Michigan and 2378 sq. m. of 
Lake Superior. 
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i, the most important of 


which are the Chippewa and the Black. The Wisconsin 
on the Upper Michigan horder and flows S. and W. for ooo m., 
joining the Mississippi near Prairie du Ch en. It is navigable as far 
as Portage, some 200 m. from its mouth. The Fox river (more than 
260 m. long) rises in the south central portion of the state, flows N. 
and E. by a circuitous route through Lake Winnebago, and thence 
N. into Green Bay, and is the longest and most important stream 
draining into Lake Michigan. The Wolf river is its most important 
tributary, joining it from the N., in its upper course. Besides the 
Fox several smaller streams drain into the Lake Michigan basin. 
Among these are the Menominee and Oconto, which flow into Green 
Bay; an arm of Lake Michigan, and the Sheboygan and Milwaukee 
rivers emptying directly into the lake. The southern portion of the 
state is drained by several streams flowing across the Illinois boundary 
and finding their way eventually through other rivers into the 
Mississippi. The largest of these are the Hock, Des Plaines, Fox 
(of the Illinois), or Pish taka, and the Pecatonica rivers. On account 
of glacial disturbance of the drainage, Wisconsin's many streams 
,provide water-powers of great value that have contributed much 
to the industrial prosperity of the state. The most valuable of these 
are lhe Fox, the Rock and the upper Wisconsin and its tributaries. 
Wisconsin has more than 2500 lakes, mostly in the glaciated N. 
and E. parts of the state. Of these the largest is Lake Winnebago, 
between Calumet, Outagamie, Fond du Lac and Winnebago counties, 
with an extreme length of 30 m. and a breadth of 10 m., and one of 
the largest bodies of water lying wholly within any state in the 

Owhkosh, Fond du Lac, Neenah ancl Menasha, and throufh it flows 
the Fox river. In the S. and E. portions of the state the lakes are 
beautiful clear bodies of water with sandy or gravelled shores, and, 
as a rule, high banks heavily wooded. Many of them are famous as 

Waukesha county and the famous “ four lakes ” near Madison. 

Flora and Fauna .—Wisconsin was originally the native home of 
ino»t of the wild fowl and animals found in the other North Central 
states. Deer were found in large numbers in all sections of the state, 
bear were common in the central and northern parts, bison were 
found in the south-west, wolves, lynx (“ wild cats ”), and foxes and 
other smaller animals particularly of fur-bearing varieties. The 
streams abounded in fish. The ahnndance of game made the region 
between the lakes and the Mississippi a favourite hunting ground of 
the Indians, and later a productive field for the trapper and fur 
trader. Bear, deer and lynx are still to be found in the less settled 
forest regions of the N. parts, and the fisheries are still important. 

The avi-faunal life of Wisconsin is exceedingly varied; C. B. Cory 
(see Bibliography) enumerates 398 species for Wisconsin and 
Illinois, and of these probably not less than 350 occur in Wisconsin. 
The more characteristic and useful birds include many species of 
the sparrow, such as the song, swamp, Lincoln’s chipping and field 
sparrow; the bank, barn, cliff, white-bellied and rough-winged 
swallow, as well as the purple maitin and the chimney swift; ten 
or more species of fly-catchers, including the least, arcadian, phoebe, 

-1 - king bird; about ten species of wood- 

. mmmnn are the downy, hairy, yellow- 
■— 1 ~"5desof warblers, 


Cfi 


fllied and golden-winged (flicker); about thiity species .. .. - 

including the parula, cerulean, Blackburnian, prothonotary, yellow 
Nashville, red-start, worm-eating and chestnut-sided; and four or five 
species of vireos. The song-birds are well represented in the hermit 
thrush, wood thrush, Wilson’s thrush (or veery), brown thrasher, 
robin, blue bird, bobolink, meadow’ lark, gold finch, &c. Among 
the game birds are the ruffed grouse (partridge), quail, prairie hen 
and wild turkey. The birds of prey include the red-shouldered^ red- 

and the bald eagle; the great horned, barred, barn, snowy, short¬ 
eared and screech owls. The ducks include the mallard, blac' 
duck, canvas-back and red-head; the Canadian goose, the snow 
goose and the blue goose also appear during the migrating seasons. 

Originally the greater portion of what is now Wisconsin w; 
covered with forests, although in the S. and W. there w r ere conside. 
*’ ■ r . tf prairie lands. In the S. portion the predominat- 

ry, elm, oak and poplar. Along - " f 




Lake Michigan, and extending inland a quarter of the distance across 
the state and northward through the Fox River Valley, there —~ ~ 
heavy belt of oak, maple, birch, ash, hickory, elm and some , 
From the N. shores of Green Bay there stretched away to the N. and 
W. an enormous and unbroken forest of pines, hemlocks and spruce. 

Climate .—The climate of the whole state is influenced by the 
storms which move eastward along the Canadian border and by 
those which move northward up the Mississippi Valley, and that of 
the eastern and northern sections is moderated by the Great Lakes. 
The winters, especially in the central and north-western sections, are 
long and severe, and the summers in the central and southwestern 
sections are very warm; but the air k so dry that cold and heat are 
less felt here than they are in some humid climates with less 
extreme temperatures. The mean annual temperature ^for the 

is the coldasb^Withi 'period'oh'fwr^ighfyearst from* 870’ ’ 

1908, extremes at Milwaukee ranged from 100* to - 25°, while < 


La Crosse, on the western border and less than 60 m. lart'-r north, 
they ranged during the same period from 104° to - 43The greatest 
extremes recorded at regular observing stations range from iii° at 
Brodhead, in Green county and near the southern border, on the 21st 
of July 1901 to - 48° at Barron, in Barron county in the north-western 
part of the state, on the 10th of February 1889. The average annual 
precipitation for the state is 31-5 in. Two-thirds of this comes in the 
growing months from April to September inclusive, and the rain- 
I is well distributed over all sections. There is an annual snowfall 
53 in. in the northern section, 4.0 in. in the southern section and 
in. in the central section, which is quite evenly distributed through 
the months of December, January, February and March._ In the 

along the Canadian border, and in the southern section the snowfall 
is increased by the storms which ascend the Mississippi Valley. All 
Sections of the state are subject to tornadoes. They occur more 
frequently in the western portion than in the eastern portion, but 
one of the most destructive in the history of the state occurred at 
Racine on the 18th of May 1883. This storm killed 25 persons, 
injuied 100, and destroyed considerable property. 

Agriculture .—I lay and grain are the most important crops. In 
1909 the acreage of hay was 2,369,000 and the value of the crop 
$34,800,000. In the production of the hardy cereals, barley, rve and 
buckwheat, Wisconsin ranks high among the states of the Union; 
but oats and Indian corn are the largest cereal crops in the state. 
The crop of oats was 79,800,000 bushels (raised, on 2,280,000 acres and 
valued at $31,122,000) in 1909; of Indian corn, 50,589.000 bushels 
(raised on 1,533,000 acres and valued at $3«,353»ooo); of barley.. 
24,248,000 bushels (raised on 866,000 acres and valued at $13,579,000 
—a crop exceeded only by that of California and that of Minnesota); 
of wheat, 3,484,000 bushels (raised on 179,000 acres and valued at 
$3.345,ooo) ;of rye,4,727,ooobushels(raisedon290,oooacresand valued 
at $3,214,000—a crop exceeded only by that of Pennsylvania and 

'cSsIndSed! at $172,000). The potato crop is large, 26,724’,000 
ushels being raised in 1909 on 262,000 acres, a crop exceeded only 
1 New York. Michigan and Maine. Tobacco also isa valuable ciop: 
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valuable cranberry marshes. Orchard fruits, especially apples, are 

industry. In 1910, out of a\otal of 2^587,oooraieat cattle, there were 
1,506,000 milch cows. The total number of horses in the state was 
669,000 in 1910, when they were valued at S80.949.000. There were 
1,034,000 sheep, and 1,651,000 swine. 

Manufactures .—The growth of manufacturing has been rapid: in 
1850 the value of the manufactures was $9,293,068; in i860, 
$27,849,467; in 1870, $77,214,326; in 1880, $128,255,480; in 
1890, $248,546,164; and in 1900, $360,818,942. The product 
under the factory system, excluding hand trades and neighbourhood 
industries, was $326,752,878 in 1900 and $411,139,681 in 1905. 
The most important of the state’s manufactures in 1900 and in 1905 
were lumber and timber products, valued in the latter year at 
$44,395,7 6f > (Wisconsin being second in rank to the state of Wash¬ 
ington). About 60% (both in quantity and value) of the lumber 
sawed in 1905 was white pine; next in importance were hemlock 
(more than one-fourth in quantity), bassw'ond (nearly 4%) and, in 

pine, cedar and spruce. The value of the product of planing mills 
was $11,210,205 I9°5i and other important manufactures based 

on raw materials from forests were paper and wood pulp ($17,844,174) 
and furniture (11,569,591). Second in value in 1905 were cheese, 
tmtter and condensed milk ($29,9^4,7^91), in the product of which 

Wisconsin ranked first of all the states in thcvalue of buUer, second 
in the value of cheese and fifth in the value of condensed milk; the 
dain' product of Wisconsin in this yeai was 17-8 % (by value) of that 
of the entire country. Foundry and machine-shop products ranked 
third in value in 1905, when they were 'Sained at $29,908,001, and 
when iron and steel manufactures were valued at $10,453,750. 

Among the other important manufactures in 1905 were: malt 
liquors ($28,692,340) and malt ($8,740,103, being 113-7 % more than 
in 1900); flour and grist-mill products ($28,352,237; about 60% 
ft,as wheat flour); leather ($25,845,123); wholesale slaughtering and 
meat-packing ($16,060,423); agricultural implements ($10,076,760); 
---rages and wagons ($7,511,392); men’s clothing ($6,525,276); 




.ery and knit goods ($4,941,744) ; cigars 

-- and sprang beds ($3,527,587); and 

ectrical machinery, apparatus and supplies ($3,194,132). 

In 1905, out of a total factory product of $411,139,681, $251 


boots and shoes ($6,513,562 
repaired ($6,511,731); hosie 

($4,372,139); —... ■ 

electrical mac. 

' 11905, out of a total factory product of $411,139,681, $259,420,044 
the value of goods made in factories in the twenty-two muni¬ 
cipalities of the state, with a population (1900) of at least 8000; but 
only 36-3 % of the total number of factories were in urban districts. 

manufactures of Milwaukee ($138,881,545). Racine ranked second 
with a factory product valued at $16,458,965. The manufacture of 
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School, Winnebago (1094) under the Wittenberg School and Pota- 
watomi (440) not under an agent. The civilized Brotherton and 
Stockbridge Indians live principally in Calumet county. Among 
religions denominations the Roman Catholics, with 505,264 members 
in 1906, had 50-5 % of the total communicants or church members 
in the state. The Lutheran bodies ranked next with 284,286 
members (including 153,690 of the Evangelical church, 49,535 of the 
United Norwegian church, 23,927 of the Synod for the Norwegian 
Evangelical church, 15,471 of the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 


a larger p 


total rri' 


tiiefly of tl 


st Episcopal 


Church), C 26, 5 i 63 Co ngregationalists and 21,716 Baptist 

Government .—The original constitution of the state, adopted 
in 1848, and amended in 1869, 1870, 1874, 1877, 1881, 1882, 
1902 and 1908, is still in force. An amendment may be proposed 
by either house of the legislature, and if passed by two successive 
legislatures by a majority of the members elected to each house 
must be submitted to the people for ratification by a majority 
vote. A constitutional convention may be called on the recom¬ 
mendation of a majority of the Senate and Assembly if this 
proposal receives a majority vote at the next election for members 
of the legislature. Suffrage was originally granted to every 

for one year preceding any election—if he were a white citizen 
of the United States, or a white of foreign birth who had declared 
his intention to be naturalized, or an Indian declared by Congress 
a citizen of the United States, or a civilized person of Indian 
descent not a member of any tribe; and the constitution pro¬ 
vided that the legislature might by law give suffrage to others 
than those enumerated if such an act of legislature were approved 
by a majority of the popular vote at a general election. By an 
amendment of 1882 the word “ white ” was omitted and by an 
amendment of r9o8 it was provided that those foreign-born and 
unnaturalized in order to become electors must have declared 
their intentions to become citizens before the 1st of December 
1908, and that “ the rights hereby granted to such persons 
shall cease on the first day of December a.d. 1912.” The amend¬ 
ment of rgo8 also permits the legislature to provide for the 
registration of electors in incorporated cities and villages. 

The official ballot is of the blanket type, with names of candi¬ 
dates in party columns, but with no candidate’s name repeated 
on the ballot and with no emblems to mark the party columns. 
In r 9 09 an act was passed permitting county boards to adopt a 
“ coupon ” ballot. 2 Since igos there has been a direct nomina¬ 
tion system of primaries for all officers except delega 


Executive power is vested in a governor and a lieutenant- 
governor, elected for two years. The governor’s salary (since 
1869) is $5000 a year and the lieutenant-governor’s $1000. 
Candidates for either office must be citizens of the United States 
and qualified electors of the state. The lieutenant-governor is pre¬ 
sident of the Senate with a casting voK only. A bill vetoed by 
the governor becomes a law' if it is approved by two-thirds of 
the members present in each house; and a bill not returned by 
the governor within six days (excepting Sunday; before 1908 
the constitutional limit was three days) after its presentation 
to him becomes a law unless the return of the bill is prevented 
by the adjournment of the legislature. The governor has p 
to grant reprieves, commutations and pardons, except for tri 
—he may suspend execution of sentence for treason until a 
is taken by Lite legislature—and in cases of impeachment. 

The administrative officers, a secretary of state, a trea 
and an attorney-general, arc elected for tw r o years and a 
commissioners of public lands. The secretary of state i 
officio auditor; and he acts as governor if the regularly elected 

1 Excepting persons under guardianship, those weak-mind 
or felony, and those who have engaged (directly or indirectly) in a 


2 The coupon ballot was proposed for use throughoi 
was defeated by popular vote in April 1906. The ti 
of as many coloured sheets as there are party 
one for independent nominations) 


:y organizations (plus 
ime of each candidate 
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governor and lieutenant-governor die, are removed from office 
or are absent from the state,. .A. state superintendent of public 

Other administrative officers arc a commissioner of insurance 
(from 1867 to 1878 the secretary of the state was commissioner 
of insurance; the office became elective in 1881); a commissioner 
of labour and industrial statistics; three railroad commissioners, 3 
who have jurisdiction over all public utilities, including telegraph 
and telephone; a commissioner of banking; a dairy and food 
commissioner; a state superintendent of public property; 

assessment; commissioners of fisheries 9 (established 1874); a 
state board of agriculture (1897); and a state board of forestry 
(1905, fucceeding a department created in 1903). 

The legislature consists of a Senate and an Assembly and 
meets biennially, and w'ben called in special session by the governor 
to transact special business definitely named in the governor’s 
call. The number of assemblymen cannot be less than 54 or 
more than too, and the number of senators must be not more than 
one-third or less than one-fourth the number of members of the 
Assembly. In rqro there were 33 senators and too assemblymen. 
Elections to the Senate and Assembly are biennial* and the term 
of members of the Assembly is two years, but the senatorial 
term is four years and only one-half of the members are elected 
each two years. A candidate for either house must have resided 
in the state at least one year, must be a qualified elector in the 
district from which he is chosen, and may not be a member of 
Congress or hold any military or civil office under the United 
States. Since 1855 a state census has been taken every ten years, 
and on the basis of these censuses the legislature re-apportions 
the Senate and Assembly districts. Each member of the legis¬ 
lature receives $500 a year and 10 cents a mile for mileage. 

amend a bill passed by the other. Special legislation of several 
specified kinds is forbidden, especially bv amendments of 1871 
and 1892; and the constitution as adopted in 1848 prohibited 
the legislature’s authorizing any lottery or granting any divorce. 
The Assembly may impeach civil officers by a majority of all 
elected members, and the Senate to try impeachments; for 
conviction a two-thirds vote of all members present is required. 

The judicial power of the state is vested; in a supreme 
court 5 of seven members (salary $6000 a year; elected for a 
term of ten years; the senior juslice is chief justice) with 
appellate jurisdiction throughout the state, general superintend¬ 
ence over all inferior courts, power to issue, hear and determine 
w'rits of habeas corpus, mandamus , injunction, quo warranto, 
certiorari and other original and remedial writs; nineteen (only 
five under the constitution of 1848) circuit courts, of one judge 
each except in the second circuit (including Milwaukee) in which 
there are four judges, elected (at a spring election, and not at 
tbe general state election) by the voters of the circuit district; 
probate judges, one elected (for two years) in each county, 
except where the legislature confers probate powers on inferior 
courts; and in towns, cities and villages, justices of the peace, 
elected for two years. 



office of railroad commissioner rva 
in 1881 and was replaced under 
of three members, which receivi 


ervice corporations in 1907. 
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tion .—Wisconsin has an excellent free public school 
system, which was established in 1848 and which provides a 
graded system of instruction in country district and city schools, 
high schools and normal schools and the University of Wisconsin 
(incorporated 1848; see Wisconsin, University of). By a 
law of 1907 school attendance (24 weeks per annum in the country 
—a law of 1903 had required only 20 weeks—32 weeks in cities) 
was made compulsory for children between seven and fourteen 
years of age who do not live more than 2 m. from school by the 
' travelled public highway. In 1907-1908 2 
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1906 rural graded schools, outside of villages, were first organized. 
There are twenty-two day schools for the deaf. There are a 
few township high schools (28 out of 285 in 1909), and these 
receive from the state one-half of the total annually paid for 
teachers’ salaries; for free high schools the first state provision 
was made in 1875. There are special kindergarten training 
departments in the Milwaukee and Superior schools, depart¬ 
ments for manual training at Oshkosh and Platteville, and a 
training department in domestic science a.t the Stevens Point 
school. The first kindergarten officially connected with any 
American state normal school was opened at Oshkosh in 1880. 
The state normal schools arc supported largely from the interest 
($89,137 in 1908) of a fund ($1,957,230 in 1908) created in 1865 
from the sale of swamp and overflowed lands, and from an 
annual state tax ($230,000 in 1908). In addition to the 
state university- the state maintains at Platteville a school of 
mines, opened in 1908. Under state control there is a system 
of teachers’ and farmers’ institutes. A Free Library Commission 
of five members created in 1895 maintains about 650 circulating 
free public libraries comprising more than 40,000 volumes. 
In 1907 there were about 960,000 volumes in public township 
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libraries for which a law of 1887 had made provision; since j nominal and was confined to the military posts. When American 
1895 the formation of such libraries has been mandatory, and troops occupied the posts at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien 
books, chosen by the county superintendent, arc bought from a in 1816, thirty-three years after it had become a pert of the 
fund of 10 cents for every person of school age in towns, villages j territory of the United States, the region was still almost ex- 



190S the total expenditure for public education in the state was The region comprised in the present state of Wisconsin, when 
$12,547,774; of this sum $10,604,294 was spent for common first explored by Europeans, was a favourite hunting-ground 
schools, high schools and graded schools, $1,091,135 for the for the Indians who constantly crossed this region betiveen the 
Afflersity, and 8547,661 for normal schools. The total income Great Lakes and the upper Mississippi. The Indian population 
for scSoolf in 1907-1908 was $1,773,659, of which $1,379,410 of Wisconsin in the first half of the 17th century was probably 
was from the seven-tenths-of-a-mill tax, $200,000 was from larger than that of any region of similar size east of the Mississippi, 
licence fees and taxes upon corporations (for salaries of rural Among the many different tribes were the Sioux, Chippewa, 
school inspectors) and $494,249 the income from the common Kickapoo, Menominee, Mascoutin, Potawatomi, Winnebago, 
school fund which in that year amounted to $3,845,929. and Sauk and Foxes. In the eastern and southern portions of 

Educational institutions of collegiate rank are Beloit College the region there are still numerous mounds, the relics of an 
(1846, originally Congregational, now undenominational) earlier Indian civilization. 1 In the lead regions in the S.W., with 
at Beloit; Carroll College (1846, Presbyterian), at Waukesha; the help of Pawnee slaves, the Indians worked the lead diggings 
Lawrence College (1S47; Methodist Episcopal), at Appleton; m a rough way. The whole course of the early history of Wis- 
Concordia College (1881; Lutheran), Marquette University consin was profoundly influenced by these racial and geographic 
(1864, Roman Catholic), and Milwaukee-Downer College (1895; considerations. The French adventurers, beat on finding either 
non-sectarian, for women; an outgrowth of Downer College, a “ North-west passage ” or some land route to the Pacific (which 
Congregational and Presbyterian, founded at Fox Lake in 1853), they believed to be no farther west than the Mississippi), naturally 
alt at Mihs aukee; Milton College (1867; Seventh Day Baptist), went w*st by the water routes of Wisconsin; as a fine field for their 
at Milton; North-western University (1865; Lutheran) at bartering and trading with water-courses by which they could con- 
Watertown; Ripon College (1851; originally under Presbyterian vey their pelts and skins back to Montreal, the region attracted the 
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vote for Lincoln in i860 and supported the administration during 
the Civil War. The policy of the state to keep its regiments 
full rather than send new regiments to the front made the strength 
of a Wisconsin regiment, according to General W. T. Sherman, 
frequently equal to a brigade. The whole number of troops 
furnished by \\isconsin during the war w'as 01,379. In January 
1874 a Democratic Liberal Reform administration came into 
power in the state with William R. Taylor as governor. At the 
legislative session which followed, the Potter law, one of the first 
attempts to regulate railway rates, was passed. The railways 
determined to evade the law, but Taylor promptly brought suit 



the Republicans regained control of the state government and 
the law was modified, in 1889 the passage of the Rennett law, 


providing for the enforcement of the teaching of English in all 
public and parochial schools, bad a wide political effect. The 
Germans, usually Republicans, roused for the defence of their 
schools, voted the Democratic state ticket at the next state 
election (1890), with the result that George Wilbur Peck, 2 the 
Democratic nominee, was chosen governor by 30,000 plurality. 
The Bennett law was at once repealed, but not until 1895 did 
the Republicans regain control of the administration. It was 
accomplished then alter a Democratic gerrymander had been 



campaign expenditures and a state-wide direct primary law 
(1905). In all these reforms a leading part was taken by 
Governor Robert M. LaFollette (b. 1855), who w'as elected to 
the Lnited States Senate in 1905. Opposition to his political 
programme resulted in a serious split in the Republican ranks, 
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Bibliography. —For physical description and natural resources 
see the Reports (biennial) and the Bulletins (Madison) of the Wisconsin 
Geological and Natural History Survey, especially important for 
economic geology, hydrography and agriculture, and the Annual 
Reports of the Wisconsin State Board of Agriculture; the Reports 
(biennial) of the State Forester, the Reports of the U.S. Census, 
and the Mineral Resources of the United States, published annually 
by the IJ.S. Geological Survey. A good school manual is E. C. 
Case’s Wisconsin, its Geology and Physical Geography (Milwaukee, 
1907). C. B. Cory, The Birds of Illinois and Wisconsin, Field 
Museum of Natural History, Publication No. 131 (Chicago, 1909), 
and L. Kumlien and N. Hollister, “ The Birds of Wisconsin,” in vol. 
iii., new series, of the Bulletin (Milwaukee) of the Wisconsin Natural 
History Society, are valuable. On state government sec Ike Blue 
Book of the State of Wisconsin (Madison), published under the direc¬ 
tion of the commissioner of labour and industrial statistics and D. E. 
Spencer, Local Government in Wisconsin (Madison, 1888). For. a 
list of works on the history of the state see D. S. Durrie’s 44 Biblio¬ 
graphy of Wisconsin ” in vol. vi., new series, Historical Magazine. 
The best short history is R. G. Thwaites, Wiscontin (Boston, 1908), 

Story of Wisconsin (Ibid. 1890) in the 44 Story of the States ” series, 
and H. E. Lcglcr’s Leading Events in Wisconsin History (Milwaukee, 
1898), a good brief summary, are other single-volume works covering 
the entire period of the state’s history. One of the best accounts 
of the state's early history is E. H. Neville and D. B. Martin's 
Historic Green Bay (Green Bay, 1893). S. S. Ilebberd’s Wisconsin 
under the Dominion of France (Madison, 1890) contains an account: 
of the earlier period written, however^ bet ore much recent material 

Historical Collectfons (18 vols ; , Madison, 1855. sqq.) of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin (1846; reorganized, 1849), and in 
the Bulletins of Information , Proceedings and Draper Series of the 

See also W. R. Smith's History of Wisconsin ^,3 vols., Madisonf 1854). 


__ry"Commission (created by an act of 1905) deal with Wisconsin 

1642 (1893); B. A. Hinsdale, the Old North-West (New Yoik, 1888); 
Charles Moore, The North-West under Three Flags (New York, 1900); 

F. J. Turner, Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in Wis¬ 
consin, vol. is. of Johns Hopkins University Studies (Baltimore, 
1899); F. Parkman, The Jesuits in North America (Boston, 1870); 
and the volumes of the Jesuit Relations, edited by R. G. Thwaites. 


WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF, a co-educational institution 
of higher learning at Madison, Wisconsin, the capital of the state, 
established in 1848 under stale control, supported largely by the 
state, and a part of the stale educational system. The university 
occupies a picturesque and beautiful site on an irregular tract 
(600 acres), including both wooded hills and undulating meadow 
lands stretching for 1 m. along the shores of Lake Mendota. 
The main building, University Hall (1859; enlarged 1897-1899 
and 1903-1906), which crowns University Hill, is exactly 1 in. 
from the state capitol. The other buildings include North Hall 
(1850).. South Hall (1854), Science Hall (1887), the Biology Build¬ 
ing (1911), the Chemical Building (1904-1905), the Hydraulic 
Laboratory (1905), the Engineering Building (1900), the Law 
School (1894), Chadbourne Hall (1870; remodelled in 1896) for 
women, Lathrop Hall (1910) for women, Assembly Hall (1879), 
the Chemical Engineering Building (1883), Machine Shops 
(1883), the armoury and gymnasium (1894), a group of half 
a dozen buildings belonging to the College of Agriculture and 
the Washburn Observatory (1878; a gift of Governor C. C. 
Washburn). On the lower campus is the building of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society. 

The university includes a college of letters and science, with 

commerce, journalism, music, pharmacy and training of teachers 
and library work; college of engineering, with courses in civil, 

applied electro-chemistry course; a college of agriculture, with a 
government experiment station, long, middle and short courses in 
agriculture, a department of home economics, a dairy course and 
farmers’ institutes; a college of law (3 years’ course); a college of 
medicine, giving the first two y^ars of a medical course; a graduate 
school; and an extension division, including departments of in¬ 
struction by lectures, of correspondence study, of general information 
and welfare, and of debating and public discussion. There is a 
summer session, in which, in addition to courses in all the colleges 
and schools, instruction is offered to artisans and apprentices and in 
library training. The college of agriculture, one of the largest and 


best equipped in the country, provides also briefer courses of practical 
training for farmers and farmers’ wives. In connexion with the 
state department of health, instruction on the prevention and treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis is provided, exhibits and instructors or demon¬ 
strators being sent to every part of the state. The state hygienic 
laboratory is conducted by the university. On the university campus 
is the forest products laboratory (1910) of the United States govern¬ 
ment. At Milwaukee there is a university settlement associated 
with the social work of the university. 

Admisskm to the university js 011 examination or certificate from 

there were^39.5 instructors and 4947 students (3560 men and 1387 

which are'^also^the'collection'o/the^IIistorical^Sodety andlhat of 
the Wisconsin Academy of Arts^and Sciences—a total in 1910 of 

at $2,000,000. The income of the\iniversity, including income from 
the Federal land grants, from invented productive fund* and from 
state tax levies, exceeds one million doHars^anniJally. Since 1905 

'^^S^ I ^loiiSi^ n by m w^S^w^ e Vito P (i8^l9^ 

who graduated at the university in 1858 and was postmaster-general 
of the United States in 1885-1888, secretary of the interior ill 1888- 
1889 and U.S. senator from Wisconsin in 1891-1897. 

An art for the creation of a university to be supported by the 
Territory was passed by the first session of the Territorial legis¬ 
lature in 1836, but except for the naming of a board of trustees 
the plan was never put into operation. A similar act for the 
establishment of a university at Green Bay had no more result. 
In 1838 a university of the Territory of Wisconsin was created 
by act of the Territorial legislature and was endowed with two 
townships of land. This was the germ of the state university, 
provision for which was made in the state constitution adopted 
in 1848. The university was incorporated by act of the legislature 
in that year with a board of regents as the governing body, 
chosen by the legislature. 1 A preparatory department was 
opened in the autumn of that year, and John H. Lathrop (1799- 
1866), a graduate of Yale, then president of the university of 
Missouri, was chosen as the first chancellor of the new institution. 
He was inaugurated in 1850, and in that year North Hall, the 
first building. was erected. The first academic class graduated in 
1854. In the same year the Federal Congress (which had granted 
to the state seventy-two sections of salt-spring lands, and as no 
such lands were found in the state, had been petitioned to change 
the nature of the grant) granted sesyciity-two sections tobe “sold 
in such manner as the legislature may direct for the benefit and 
in aid of the university.” The Federal land grants, however, 
which ought to have supported the university, were sacrificed to 

years was compelled to get along on a small margin which rendered 

impaired for the construction of buildings. Henry Barnard in 
1859 succeeded Lathrop as chancellor, but resigned in 1861. 
After the Civil War, the office of chancellor was displaced by that 
of president. Paul Ansel Chadbourne (1823-1883), a graduate 
(and afterwards president) of Williams College, became presi¬ 
dent in 1867, and in his presidency (1867-1870) the university 
was reorganized, a college of law was founded, co-education 
was established and the agricultural college was consolidated 
with the university, a radical departure from the plan adopted 
in most of the Western states. In 1871-1874 John Hanson 
Twombly, a graduate of Wesleyan University and one of the 
founders of Boston University, was president, and the legislature 
first provided for an annual state tax of $10,000 for the university. 
With the coming to the presidency (1874) of John Bascom (b. 
1827), another graduate of Williams, the university began a new 
period of development; the preparatory department was 

1 The university is now governed by regents, of whom two—the 
president of the university and the state superintendent of public 
instruction—arc ex officio, and the others are appointed by the 
governor for a term of three yeans, two from the state at large and 
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abolished in 1880, and the finances of the university were put on I 
a firm basis by the grant of a state tax of one-tenth of a mill, j 
Under the presidency (1887-1892) of Thomas Chrowder Chamber- j 
lin (b. 1843), a graduate of Beloit College and a member of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, the university attendance grew from 
500 to 1000 students, and buildings were erected for the college 
of law, dairy school and science hall. Under President Charles 
Kendall Adams (1835-1902)., who was a graduate of the univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, where as professor of history he had introduced 
in 1869-1870 the German method of “ seminar ” study and 
research, and who had just resigned the presidency (1885-1892) 
of Cornell University, the enrolment of the university increased 
from 1000 in 1892 to 2600 in 1901, and the growth of the graduate 
school was particularly notable. Under Charles Richard Van- 
Hise. 1 who was the first alumnus to become president and who 
succeeded President Adams in 1904, the growth of the university 
continued, and its activities were constantly enlarged and the 
scope of its work was widened. 

See S. H. Carpenter, A Historical Sketch of the University of I 
Wisconsin from 184Q to 1876 (Madison, 1876), and R. G. Thwaites, 
The University of Wisconsin , its History and its Alumni (Ibid., 1900). 

WISDOM, BOOK OF, or Wisdom or Solomon (Sept. 
ZaAw/xui'os; Lat. Vulg. Liber sapientiac ), an apocryphal book of 
the “ Wisdom Literature ” ( q.v .), the most brilliant production 
of pre-Christian Hebrew philosophical thought, remarkable both 
for the elevation of its ideas and for the splendour of its diction. 
It divides itself naturally, by its contents, into two parts, in one 
of which the theme is righteousness and wisdom, in the other the 
early fortunes of the Israelite people considered as a righteous 
nation beloved by God. 

The first part (ch. i.-ix.) falls also into two divisions, the first 
(i.-v.) dwelling on the contrast between the righteous and the wicked, 
the second (vi.-ix.) setting forth the glories of wisdom. After an 
exhortation to the judges of the earth to put away evil counsels and 
thus avoid death, the author declares that God has made no kingdom 
of death on the earth, but ungodly men have made a covenant with 
it. certain sceptics (probably both Gentile and Jewish) holding this 
life to be brief and without a future, give themselves up to sensuality 
and oppress the poor and the righteous; but God created man to be 
immortal (ii. 23), and there will be compensation and retribution 
in the future: the good will rule (on earth), the wicked will be hurled 
down to destruction, though they seem now to flourish with long life 
and abundance of children (ii.-v.). At this point Solomon is intro¬ 
duced, and from the following section (vi.-ix.) the book seems to have 
taken its title. Solomon reminds kings and rulers that they will be 
held to strict account by God, and, urging them to learn wisdom 
from his words, proceeds to give his own experience: devoting 
himself from his youth to the pursuit of wisdom he had found her 
to be a treasure that never failed, the source and embodiment of all 
that is most excellent and beautiful in the world—through her he 
look’? to obtain influence over men and immortality, and he concludes 
with a prayer that God would send her out of his holy heal 
his companion and guide. 

The second part of the-book (x.-xix.) connects itself formally with 
the first by a summary description of the rfile of wisdom in the early 
times she directed and preserved the fathers from Adam to Moses 
(x. i-xi. 1). From this point, however, nothing is -said of wisdom— 

' the book is a philosophical and imaginati 


Israelite affai 
through the very things 


settlement 

_ vere punished 

(though the punish- 


Egyptian 

description of how the Egypt 
■' ' with which they sinned , 

various forms, absurdity^ and results of polytheism and idolatry 

worthy than the worship of images—this latter, arising from the 
desire to honour dead children and living kings (the Euhemeristic 
theory), is inherently absurd, and led to all sorts of moral depravity. 
In the four last chapters the author, returning to the history, gives 
a detailed account of the provision made for the Israelites in the 
wilderness and of the pains and terrors with which the Egyptians 


It is not easy to determine whether the book is all from the 
same author. On the one hand, it may be said that one general 
:hcme—the salvation and final prosperity of the righteous—is 
visible throughout the work, that God is everywhere represented 
is the supreme moral governor of the world, and that the con¬ 
ception of immortality is found in both parts; the second part, 

’ lgh difiering in form from the first, may be regarded as the 
srical illustralion of the principles set forth in the latter. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that the points of view 
the two parts are very different: the philosophical conception 
of wisdom and the general Greek colouring, so prominent in 
the first part, are quite lacking in the second (x. i-xi. 1 being 
regarded as a transition or connecting section inserted by an 
editor). While the first has the form of a treatise, the second is an 
address to God; the first, though it has the Jewish people in 
mind, does not refer to them by name except incidentally in 
Solomon’s prayer; the second is wholly devoted to the Jewish 
national experiences (this is true even of the section on idolatry). 
It is in the second that we have the finer ethical conception of God 
father and saviour of all men, lover of souls, merciful in his 
dealings with the wicked—in the first part it is liis justice that is 
emphasized, the hope of immortality is prominent in the first, 

parts are distinguished by difference of style; the Hebrew 
principle of parallelism of clauses is employed far more in the 
first than in the second, which has a number of plain prose 
passages, and is also rich in uncommon compound terms. In 
view of these differences there is ground for holding that the 
second part is a separate production which has been united with 
the first by an editor, an historical haggadic sketch, a midrash, 
full of imaginative additions to the Bib’ical narrative, and en¬ 
livened by many striking ethical reflections. The question, 
however, may be left undecided. 

Both parts of the book ignore the Jewish sacrificial cult. Sacrifices 
are not mentioned at all; a passing reference to the temple is put 
into Solomon’s mouth (ix. 8). Moses is described (xi. 1) not a* the 
great lawgiver, but as the holy prophet through whom the works of 
the people were prospered. (It may be noted, as an illustration of 
the allusive style of the book, that, thougli^a number of men are 

the first part the picture of the national future agrees in general 
(if its expressions are to be taken literally) with that given in the book 
of Daniel: the Jews are to have dominion over the peoples (iii. 8), 
and to receive from the Lord’s hand the diadem of beauty (v. 16), 
" The historical review 

stances*^ the author’s own time it is hardly possible to say. 

The book appears to teach individual ethical immortality, though 

Gen. i.-iii. it is said (ii. 23 f ) that God created 
(that is, apparently, on earth) and made him 
being, but through the envy of the devil death 
yet (iii. 1-4) the souls of the righteoc ■ — +t 
though they seem to die, their hope 
description, however, appears to glide 
immortality (iii. 8, v. 16), especially 
the beginning of wisdom is desire for 


d part is coloured by^ a 


\ President VanHise (b. 1857) graduated at the university of 

1897 became consulting geologist of the Wisconsin Geological* and 
Natural History Survey, and in 1900 became geologist in charge of 
the Division of Pre-Cambrian and Metamorphic Geology, U.S. 
Geological Survey. He wrote Correlation Papers—Archaean and 
Algonkian (1892), Some Principles Controlling the Deposition of Ores 
(1901). A Treatise on Metamorphism (1903) and several works with 
other authors on the different iron regions of Michigan. 


On the basis of 

image of his own 

_.me into the world, 

... in the hand of God, and, 
; full of immortality. The 
to the conception of national 
the fine sorites in vi. 17-20: 

..... ..^truction, and devoted regard 

and love is observance of her laws, and obedience 

id therefore desire for wisdom leads to a kingdom 
of the kingdom is not stated). The individualistic 
d in xv. 3: the knowledge of God’s power (that is, 

_., is the root of immortality. This passage appears 

to exclude the wicked, who, however, are said (iv. 20) to be punished 
hereafter. The figurative nature of the language respecting the 
future makes it difficult to determine precisely the thought of the 
book on this point; but it seems to contemplate continued existence 
hereafter for both righteous and wicked, and rewards and punishments 
allotted on the basis of moral character. Angels are not mentioned; 
but the serpent of Gen. iii. is, for the first time in literature, identified 
with the devil (“ Diabolos,” ii. 24, the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew " Satan ”); the r61e assigned him (envy) is 


d her laws is £ 
near to God, £ 
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The style shows that the book was written in Greek, though 
naturally it contains Hebraisms. The author of the first part 
was in all probability an Alexandrian Jew; nothing further is 
known of him; and this is true of the author of the second part, 
if that be a separate production. As to the date, the decided 
Greek colouring (the conception of wisdom, the list of Stoic 
virtues, viii. 7, the idea of pre-existence, viii. 20, and the cthiral 
conception of the future life) points to a time not earlier than the 
1st century B.C.. while the fact that the history is not allegorized 
suggests priority to Philo; probably the work was composed 
late in the 1st century B.c. (this date would agree with the social 
situation described). Its exclusion from the Jewish Canon of 
Scripture resulted naturally from its Alexandrian thought and 
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WISDOM LITERATURE, the 

Old Testament and Apocryphal 
sophical thought of the later pre- 


(C.H.T.*) 

,e applied to the body of 
ings that contain the philo 
stian Judaism. Old Semiti 
philosophy was a science not ot ontology in the modern sense 0 
the term, but of practical life. For the Greeks “ love of wisdom ' 
involved inquiry into the basis and origin of things; the Ilebret 
“ wisdom ” was the capacity so to order life as to get out of i 
the greatest possible good. Though the early Hebrews (of th 
time before the 5th century B.c.) must have reflected 011 life 
there is no trace of such reflection, of a systematic sort, in tliei 
extant literature. “ Wise men ” are distrusted and opposed 
by the prophets. The latter were concerned only with the 
maintenance of the sole worship of Yahweh and of social morality 
This was the task of the early Hebrew thinkers, and to it a large 
part of the higher energy of the nation was devoted. The external 
law given, as was believed, by the God of Israel, was held to be 
the sufficient guide of life, and everything that looked like reliance 
on human wisdom was regarded as disloyalty to the Uivi 
Lawgiver. While the priests developed the sacrificial ritu 
it was the prophets that represented the theocratic element 
the national life—they devoted themselves to their task wi 
noteworthy persistence and ability, and their efforts were crown 
with success; but their virtue of singlemindedness carried with 
the defect of narrowness—they despised all peoples and 
countries but their own, and were intolerant of opinions, held by 
their fellow-citizens, that were not wholly in accordance with 
their own principles. 

The reports of the earlier wise men, men of practical sagt . 
in political and social affairs, have come to us from unfriendly 
sources; it is quite possible that among them were some 1 ' 
took interest in life for its own sake, and reflected on its hur 

has been preserved. The class of sages to whom we owe 


Wisdom Books did not arise till a change had come over the 
national fortunes and life. The firm establishment of the doctrine 
of practical monotheism happened to coincide in time with the 
destruction of the national political life (in the 6th century B.c.). 
At the moment when this doctrine had come to be generally 
accepted by the thinking part of the nation, the Jews found 

that time were a subject people environed by aliens, Babylonian, 
Persian and Greek. The prophetic office ceased to exist when 
its work was done, and part of the intellectual energy of the 
people was thus set free for other tasks than the establishment 
of thcistic dogma. The ritual law was substantially completed 
by the end of the 5th century B.c.; it became the object of 
study, and thus arose a class of scholars, among whom were 
some who, under the influence of the general culture of the time, 
native and foreign, pushed their investigations beyond the 
limits of the national law and became students and critics of 
life. These last came to form a separate class, though without 
formal organization. There was a tradition of learning (Job 
viii. 8, xv. 10)—the results of observation and experience were 
handed down orally. In the 2nd century B.C., about the time 
wheu the synagogue took shape, there were established schools 
presided over by eminent sages, in which along with instruction 

life (see Pirke Aboth). The social unification produced by 
the conquests of Alexander brought the Jews into intimate 
relations with Greek thought. It may be inferred from Bcn- 
Sira’s statements (Ecclus. xxxix. 1-11) that it was the custom 
for scholars to travel abroad and, like the scholars of medieval 
Europe, to increase their knowledge by personal association with 
wise men throughout the world. Jews seem to have entered 
eagerly into the larger intellectual life of the last three centuries 
before the beginning of our era. For some the influence of this 
association was of a general nature, merely modifying their 
conception of the moral life; others adopted to a greater or 
less extent some of the peculiar ideas of the current systems of 
philosophy. Scholars were held in honour in those days by 
princes and people, and Ben-Sira frankly adduces this fact as 
one of the great advantages of the pursuit of wisdom. It was 
in cities that the study of life and philosophy was best carried on, 
and it is chiefly with city life that Jewish wisdom deals. 

The extant writings of the Jewish sages are contained in the 
books of Job, Proverbs, Psalms, Ben-Sira, Tobit, Ecclesiastes, 
Wisdom of Solomon, 4th Maccabees, to which may be added the 
first chapter of Pirke Aboth (a Talmudic tract giving, probably, 
pre-Christian material). Of these Job, Pss. xlix., lxxiii., xcii. 
6-8 (5-7), Eccles., Wisdom, are discussions of the moral govern¬ 
ment of the world; Prov., Pss. xxxvii., cxix., Ben-Sira, Tob. iv., 
xii. 7-11, Pirke, are manuals of conduct, and 4th Maccab. 
treats of the autonomy of reason in the moral life; Pss. viii., 

cxlvii. 8 f. are reflections on man and physical nature (cf. the 
Yahweh addresses in Job, and Ecclus. xlii. 15-xliii. 3.5). 
Sceptical views are expressed in Job, Prov. xxx. 2-4 (Agur), 
Eccles.; the rest take the current orthodox position. 





(including^ he Satai 


ii. 23), that is, they are humanized, and the Elohim beings | 
the Satan) in the prologue belong to a popular story, the 1 
ngure 01 Satan being used by the author to account for Job’s 
calamities in Tobit the “ affable ” Raphael is a clever man of the 
world. Except in Wisdom ii. 24 (where the serpent of Gen. iii. is 
called “ Diabolos there is mention of one demon only (Asmodeus, 
in Tob. iii. 8, 17), and that a Persian figure. Job alone introduces 
the mythical dragon* (iii. 8, \ii.12, ix. 13, xxyi. 12) that occur in 
late prophetical writings (Amos ix. 3; Isa. xxvii. 1); as the earliest 
of the Wisdom books, it is the friendliest to supernatural machinery. 

Like the prophetical writings befoieEzekiel, the Wisdom books, 
while they recognize the .sacrificial ritual as an existing custom, 

’ ’ ' 0 it as an element of religious life (the 

n Ecclus. xxxv. 4 ff., 1); the difference 
?es is that the former do not regard the 
:ment (Jer. vii. 22) and oppose it as non- 

.. ... ._r, probably accepting the law as divine, by 

laying most stress on the universal side of religion, loseftight of its local 
and mechanical side (see Ecclus. xxxv. 1-3). Their broad cultuie 
(reinforopd, perhaps, by the political conditions of the time) made 
them comparatively indilfereiit to Messianic hopes and to that 
conception of a final judgment of the nations that was closely 
connected with these hopes: a Messiah is not mentioned in their 
writings (not in Prov. xvi. 10-15), and a final judgment only in 

In this regard a comparison between them and Daniel, Enoch and 
Psalms of Solomon is instructive. Their inteiest is in the ethical 
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in the question and ignore it; Agur’s agnosticism 
substantially the position of the Yahweh speeches 
gainst the “ unto-wile ” of his day. Koheleth’s 


.n Jewish circles it was adopted by the author of 

he nationalistic dogma < 
Everywhere, except i 


__jt mentioned__ ___ _ 

the Wisdom of Solomon, the Underworld is the old Hebrew .. . 
abode of all the dead, and therefore a negligible quantity for the 
moralist. Nor do the sages go beyond the old position in their 
ethical theory: they have no philosophical discussion of the basis 
of the moral life; their standard of good conduct is existing law and 

not the good of society, or loyalty to an ideal of righteousness for its 
own sake, but ad\antage for one's self. They do not attempt a 
psychological explanation of the origin of human sin; bad thought 

the mind of man is attributed (Wisd. ii. 24 )to the devil (the serpent 
visible facts. # * h h * h 1 * f * h h -h * 

divine inspiration Jor themselves^ they speak with authority, but 
rational tone that constitutes the differentia of the teaching of the 
conscience's recognized as the power that approves^or condemns 
Wisdom is represented as the result of human reflection, and thus 


ts of Prov. and Ecclus., but not 


.11 the affairs of life. 

... .. . s ... .d. of Sol. and ' r _..... 

human powers as bestowed directly by Godyt is iddntihed with the 

with the Jewish law (Ecclus. xxiv. 23). Jiut in such passages it 
remains fundamentally human ; no attempt is made to define the 
limits of the human and the divine in its composition—it is all human | 
and all divine. The personification of wisdom reaches almost the 
verge of hypostasis: in Job xxviii. it is the most precious of things; 
in Prov. viii. it is the companion of God in His creative work, 

created before the world; in Ecclus. xxiv. the nationalistic _ 

ception is set forth: wisdom, created in the beginning, compasses 
heaven and earth seeking rest and finds at last its dwelling-place in 
Jerusalem (and so substantially 4th Maccabees); the height of 
sublimity is reached in Wiad. of Sol. vii., where wisdom, the bright¬ 
ness of the everlasting light, is the source of all that is noblest : “ 
hu man lif e. 

Greek influence appears clearly in t 
phenomena of life. God, they hold, is tile sole 
of the world; yet man is free, autonomous—God is not respon 
for men's faults (Ecclus. xv. 11-20); divine wisdom is visible ii 
works of nature and in beasts and man (Job xxxviii. f.; Pss. 
exxstix.). Oil the other hand, there is recognition of the inequalities 
and miseries of life (Job; Ecclus. xxxiii. 11 ff., xl. 1-11; Eccle<=.), 
and. as a result, scepticism as to a moral government of the world. 
In Job. which is probably the earliest of the philosophical books, 
the question whether God just is not definitely answered the 
prologue affirms that the sufferings of good men, suggested by the 
sneer of Satan, are intended to demonstrate the reality of human 
goodness; elsewhere (v. 17, xxxui. 17 ft.) they are regarded as 

understand God's dealings; the prosperity of the wicked is nowhere 


in Job directed against the *^unco?wise ” of his day. __ „ 

scepticism (in the original form of Ecclesiastes) is deep-seated and 


far reaching: though he is a ih_,_ 

and looks on human life as meaningless 
&> .1-.1-11 --..1 it is against so. 


„ :e in the world, 
I resultless. For him 
’ * is this that the 


is directed. With the establishment 
phase of scepticism vanished 
:, without leaving behind it 


: all anonymous. No single it 


from^the'jew'ish 
Works of enduring- 

In all the Wisdom books 
with knowledge. Salvation 

Hebrew. 011 * ° V16W ’ “ 

The writings of the sages ai 
appears as creator of the tendency of thought they represent; 
they are the product of a period extending over several centuries, 
but they form an intellectual unity, and presuppose a great body 
of thinkers. The sages may be regarded as the beginners of s 
universal religion: they felt the need of permanent principles 
of life, and were able to set aside to some extent the local features 
of the current creed. That they did not found a universal 
religion was due, in part at least, to the fact that the time was 
not ripe for such a faith; but they left material that was taken 
up into later systems. 

Literature.— K. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria (1S75I; J. 
Drummond, Philo Judaeus (1888); H. Dois, Ongmes d. l.'phtl. 
Judeo-Alex. (1890); T. K. Chevne, Job and Sol. (1887) and Jew. 
Rehg. Life, &c. (1898). (C. H. T.*) 

WISE, HENRY ALEXANDER (1806-1876), American poli¬ 
tician and soldier, was born at Drummondtown (or Accomac), 
Accomack county, Virginia, on the 3rd of December 1806. 
He graduated from Washington (now Washington and Jefferson) 
College, Pennsylvania, in 1825, and began to practise law m 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1828. He returned to Accomack 
county, Va., in 1830, and served in the National House of Repre- 

broke with the party 011 the withdrawal of the deposits from the 
United States Bank, and was re-elected to Congress in 1837, 
rS3o and 1841 as a Whig, and in 1843 as a Tyler Democrat. 
From 1844 to 1847 he was minister to Brazil. In 1850-1851 
he was a member of the convention to revise the Virginia con¬ 
stitution, and advocated white manhood suffrage, internal 
improvements, and the abolition of imprisonment for debt. 
In 1855 he was elected governor of the state (1856-1860) as a 
Democrat. John Brown’s raid occurred during his term, and 
Wise refused to reprieve Brown after sentence had been passed. 
He strongly opposed secession, but finally voted for the Virginia 
ordinance, was commissioned brigadier-general in the Confederate 
army and served throughout the war. He died at Richmond, 
Va., on the 12th of September 1876. He wrote Seven Decades 
of the Union 1790-1860 (1872). 

His son, John Sergeant Wise (b. 1846), United States 
attorney for the Eastern District of Virginia in 1881-1883, and 
a member of the National House of Representatives in 1883-18S5, 
wrote The End of an Era (1899) and Recollections of Thirteen 
Presidents (1006). 

See the Life of H. A. Wise, by his grandson, B. H. Wise (1899). 

WISE, ISAAC MAYER (1819-1900), American Jewish theo¬ 
logian, was born in Bohemia, but his career is associated with 
I he organization of the Jewish reform movement in the United 
Stales. From.the moment of his arrival in America (1846) his 
influence made itself felt. In 1854 he was appointed rabbi at 
Cincinnati. Some of his actions roused considerable opposition. 
Thus he was instrumental in compiling a new prayer-book, 
which he designed as the “ American Rite ” (Minhag America). 
He was opposed to political Zionism, and the Montreal Con¬ 
ference (1897), at his instigation, passed resolutions disapproving 
of the attempt to establish a Jewish state, and affirming that the 
Jewish Messianic hope pointed to a great universal brotherhood. 
In keeping with this denial of a Jewish nationality, Wise believed 
in national varieties of Judaism, and strove to harmonize the 
synagogue with local circumstances and sympathies. In 1848 
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he conceived the idea of a union, and after a campaign lasting 
a quarter of a century the Union of American Hebrew Congrega¬ 
tions was founded (rS73) in Cincinnati. As a corollary of this 
he founded in 1875 the “ Hebrew Union College ” in the same 
city, and this institution has since trained a large number of 
,the rabbis of America. Wise also organized various general 
assemblies of rabbis, and in r88q established the Central Con¬ 
ference of American Rabbis. He was the first to introduce 
family pews in synagogues, and in many other ways “ occidental- 
ized ” Jewish worship 

See D. Philipson, The Reform Movement in Judaism (1907). (I. A.) 
WISEMAN, NICHOLAS PATRICK STEPHEN (1802-1865), 
English cardinal, was born at Seville on the 2nd of August r8o2, 
the child of Anglo-Irish parents recently settled in Spain for 
business purposes. On his father’s death in 1805 he was brought 
to Waterford, and in 1810 he was sent to Ushaw College, near 
Durham, where he was educated until the age of sixteen, when 
he proceeded to the English College in Rome, reopened in r8r8 
after having been closed by the Revolution for twenty years. 
He graduated doctor of theology with distinction in 1825, and 
was ordained priest^inutile following year. lie was apppointed 

when not yet twenty-six years of age. This office he held until 
1840. Irom the first a devoted student and anliquary, he 
devoted much time to the examination of oriental MSS. in the 
Vatican library, and a first volume, entitled Horae Syriacae, 
published in 1827, gave promise of a great scholar. Leo XII. 
apppointed him curator of the Arabic MSS. in the Vatican, and 
professor of oriental languages in the Roman university. At 
this date he had close relations, personal and by correspondence, 
with Mai, Bunsen, Burgess (bishop of Salisbury), Tholuck and 
Kluge. His student life was. however, broken by the pope’s 
command to preach to the English in Rome; and a course of his 
lectures, On the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion, 
deservedly attracted much attention, his general thesis being that 
whereas scientific teaching has repeatedly been thought to 
disprove Christian doctrine, further investigation has shown 
that a reconstruction is possible. He visited England in 1835- 
1836, and delivered lectures on the principles and main doctrines 
of Roman Catholicism in the Sardinian Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and in the church at Moorfields, now pulled down. 
Their effect was considerable; and at Pusey’s request Newman 
reviewed them in the British Critic (December r836), treating 
them for the most part with sympathy as a triumph over popular 
Protestantism. To another critic, who had taken occasion to 
point out the resemblance between Catholic and pagan cere¬ 
monies, Wiseman replied, boldly admitting the likeness, and 
maintaining that it could be shown equally well to exist between 
Christian and heathen doctrines. In r836 he founded the 
Dublin Review, partly to infuse into the lethargic English Catholics 
higher ideals of their own religion and some enthusiasm for the 
papacy, and partly to enable him to deal with the progress of the 
Oxford Movement, in which he was keenly interested. At this 
date he was already distinguished as an accomplished scholar 
and critic, able to converse fluently in half-a-dozen languages, 
and well informed on most questions of scientific, artistic or 
antiquarian interest. In the winter of 1838 he was visited in 
Rome by Macaulay, Manning and Gladstone. An article by 
him on the Donatist schism appearing in the Dublin Review in 
July 1839 made a great impression in Oxford, Newman and others 
seeing the force of the analogy between Donatists and Anglicans. 
Some words he quoted from St Augustine influenced Newman pro¬ 
foundly: “ Quapropter securus judicat orbis terrarum bonos 
non esse qui se dividunt ab orbe terrarum.” And preaching at 
the opening of St Mary's church, Derby, in the same year, 
he anticipated Newman’s argument on religious development, 
published six years later. In r840 he was consecrated bishop, 
and sent to England as coadjutor to Bishop Walsh, vicar-apostolic 
of the Central district, and was also appointed president of Oscott 
College near Birmingham. Oscott, under his presidency, became 
a centre for English Catholics, where he was also visited by many 
distinguished men, including foreigners and non-Catholics. The 
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Oxford converts (2845 and later) added considerably to Wise¬ 
man’s responsibilities, as many of them found themselves wholly 
without means, while the old Catholic body looked on the new¬ 
comers with distrust. It was by his advice that Newman and his 
companions spent some time in Rome before undertaking clerical 
work in England. Shortly after the accession of Pius IX. 
Wiseman was appointed temporarily vicar-apostolic of the 
London district, the appointment becoming permanent in 
February r849. On his arrival from Rome in r847 he acted 
as informal diplomatic envoy from the pope, to ascertain from 
the government what support England was iikely to give in 
carrying out the liheral policy with which Pius inaugurated his 
reign. In response Lord Minto was sent to Rome as “an authentic 
organ of the British Government,” but the policy in question 
proved abortive. Residing in London in Golden Square, Wiseman 
threw himself into his new duties with many-sided activity, 
working especially for the reclamation of Catholic criminals and 
for the restoration of the lapsed poor to the practice of their 
religion. lie was zealous for the establishment of religious 
communities, both of men and women, and for the holding of 
retreats and missions. He preached (4th July T848) at the 
opening of St George’s, Southwark, an occasion unique in 
England since the Reformation, 14 bishops and 240 priests being 
present, and six religious orders of men being represented. The 
progress of Catholicism was undeniable, but yet Wiseman found 
himself steadily opposed by a minority among his own clergy, 
who disliked his Ultramontane ideas, his “ Romanizing and in¬ 
novating zeal,” especially in regard to the introduction of sacred 
images into the churches and the use of devotions to the Blessed 
Virgin and the Blessed Sacrament, hitherto unknown among 
English Catholics. In July 1850 he heard of the pope’s intention 
to create him a cardinal, and he took this to mean that he was 
to be permanently recalled to Rome. But on his arrival there 

diocesan hierarchy* 1 in England was thafhe himself should° return 
to England as cardinal and archbishop of Westminster. The 
papal brief establishing the hierarchy was dated 29th September 
r85o, and on 7th October Wiseman wrote a pastoral, dated 
“ from out of the Flaminian Gate ”—a form diplomatically 
correct, but of bombastic tone for Protestant ears—in which 
he spoke enthusiastically, if also a little pompously, of the 
“ restoration of Catholic England to its orbit in the ecclesiastical 
firmament.” Wiseman travelled slowly to England, round hy 
Vienna; and when he reached London (rrth Novemher) the 

aggression,” which was misunderstood to imply a new and 
unjustifiable claim to territorial rule. Some indeed feared that 
his life was endangered by the violence of popular feeling. But 
Wiseman displayed calmness and courage, and immediately 
penned an admirable Appeal to the English People (a pamphlet of 
over 30 pages), in which he explained the nature of the pope’s 
action, and argued that the admitted principle of toleration 
included leave to establish a diocesan hierarchy; and in his con¬ 
cluding paragraphs he effectively contrasted that dominion 
over Westminster, which he was taunted with claiming, with his 
duties towards the poor Catholics resident there, with which alone 
he was really concerned. A course of lectures at St George’s, 
Southwark, further moderated the storm. In July 1852 he pre¬ 
sided at Oscott over the first provincial synod of Westminster, at 
which Newman preached his sermon on the “ Second Spring ”; 
and at this date Wiseman’s dream of the rapid conversion of 
England to the ancient faith seemed not incapable of realization. 
But many difficulties with his own people shortly beset his path, 
due largely to the suspicions aroused by his evident preference 
for the ardent Roman zeal of the converts, and especially of 
Manning, to the dull and cautious formalism of the old Catholics. 
The year r854 was marked by his presence in Rome at the 
definition of the dogma of the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin (8th December), and by the publication of his 
historical romance, Fabiola, a tale of the Church of the Cata¬ 
combs, which had a very wide circulation and was translated into 
ton languages. In r855 Wiseman applied for a coadjutor, and 
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George Errington, bishop of Plymouth, his friend since boyhood, 
was appointed, with the title of archbishop of Trebizond. Two 
years later Manning was appointed provost of Westminster I 
and he established in BaySwater his community of the “ Oblatcs 
of St Charles.” All Wiseman’s later years were darkened by 
Errington's conscientious but implacable hostility to Manning, 
and to himself in so far as he was supposed to be acting under 
Manning’s influence. The story of the estrangement, which was 
largely a matter of temperament, is fully told in Ward’s biography. 
Ultimately, in July i860, Errington was deprived by the pope 
of hi4 cemdjutorship with right of succession, and he retired to 
Prior Park, near Bath, where he died in 1886. In the summer 
of 1858 Wiseman paid a visit to Ireland, where, as a cardinal of 
Irish race, he was received with enthusiasm. His speeches, 
sermons and lectures, delivered during his tour, were printed in a 
volume of 400 pages, and show an extraordinary power of rising 
to the occasion and of speaking with sympathy and tact. Wise¬ 
man was able to u se considerable influence with English poli¬ 
ticians, partly because in his day English Catholics were wavering 
in their historical allegiance to the Liberal party. As the director 
of votes thus doubtful, he was in a position to secure concessions 
that bettered the position of Catholics in regard to poor schools, 
reformatories and -workhouses, and in the status of their army 
chaplains. In 1863, addressing the Catholic Congress at Malines, 
lie-stated that since 1830 the number of priests in England had 
increased from 434 to 1242, and of convents of women from 16 
to 162, while there were 55 religious houses of men in 1863 and 
none in 1S30. The last two years of his life were troubled by 
illness and by controversies in which he found himself, under 
Manning’s influence, compelled to adopt a policy less liberal than 
that Which had been his in earlier years. Thus he had to con¬ 
demn the Association for the Promotion cf the Unity of Christen¬ 
dom, with which he had shown some sympathy in its inception 
in 1857; and to forbid Catholic parents to send their sons to 
Oxford or Cambridge, though at an earlier date he had hoped 
(with Newman) that at Oxford at least a college*or hall might 
be assigned to them. But in other respects his last years were 
cheered by marks of general regard and admiration, in which 
non-Catholics joined; and after his death (16th February 1865) 
there was an extraordinary demonstration of popular respect as 
his body was taken from St Mary’s, Moorfields, to the cemetery 
at Kensal Green, where it was intended that it should rest only 
until a more fitting place could be found in a Roman Catholic 
cathedral church of Westminster. On the 30th of January 1907 
the body was removed with great ceremony from Kensal Green 
and reburied in the crypt of the new cathedral, where it 
beneath a Gothic altar tomb, with a recumbent effigy of 
archbishop in iull pontificals. 

Wiseman was undoubtedly an eminent Englishman, and one 
the most learned men of his time. He Was the friend and co: 
spendent of many foreigners of distinction, among whom may 
named Dollinger, Lamennais, Montalembcrt and Napoleon III. 
a writer he was apt to be turgid and prolix, and there was a soi 
what un-English dement of ostentation in his manner. But 
accomplishments and ability were such as would have secured 
him Influence and prominence in any age of the Church; and 
besides being highly gifted intellectually and morally, he \v 
marked by those specially human qualities which command t 
interest of all students of life and character. lie combined wi 
the principles known as Ultramontane no little liberality of vi< 
in matters ecclesiastical. He insisted on a poetical interpretati 
of the Church’s liturgy; and while strenuously maintaining 1 
Divine commission to teach faith and morals, he regarded t.„ 
Church as in other respects a learner; and he advocated a policy 

of conciliation with the world, -- J - 11: - - u —*■ ■*— J — : — 

of contemporary thought. I 
:e with the genius of 


in alliance with the best tendencies 
It was. in his judgment, quite in accord- 

tinuously assimilate all that is Worthy in the civilisation around. 

See the biography by Wilfrid Ward, The L-feand Tnnes of Cardinal 


Wiseman (2 


i., 1897; fifth and cheaper edition, 1900). 
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WISHART, GEORGE (c. 1513-1546), Scotibh reformer, born 
about 1513, belonged to a younger branch of the Wisharts of 
Pit arrow. His early life has been the subject of many conjectures; 
but apparently he graduated M.A., probably at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and taught as a schoolmaster at Montrose. Accused 
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of heresy in 1538, he fled to England, where a similar charge was 
brought against him at Bristol in the following year. In 1539 
or 1540 he started for Germany and Switzerland, and returning 
to England became a member of Corpus Christi College, Cam¬ 
bridge. In 1543 he went to Scotland in the train of a Scottish 
embassy which had come to London to consider the treaty of 
marriage between Prince Edward and the infant queen of Scots. 
There has been much controversy whether he was the Wishart 
who in April 1544 approached the English government with a 
proposal for getting rid of Cardinal Beaton. Roman Catholic 
historians such as Bellesheim, and Anglicans like Canon Dixon, 
have accepted the identification, while Froude does not dispute 
it and Dr Gairdner avoids committing himself (Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII. vol. xix. pt. i., Introd. pp. xxvii-xxviii). There 
was another George Wishart, bailie of Dundee, who allied himself 
with Beaton’s murderers; and Sir John Wishart (d. 1576), 
afterwards a Scottish judge, has also claims to the doubtful 
distinction. Sir John was certainly a friend of Creighton, laird 
of Branston, who was deeply implicated in the plot, but Creighton 
also befriended the reformer during his evangelical labours in 
Midlothian. The case against the reformer is not proven and is 
not probable. 

His career as a preacher began in 1544. and the story has been 
told in glowing colours by his disciple John Knox. He went 
from place to place in peril of his life denouncing the errors of 
Rome and the abuses in the church at Montrose, Dundee, Ayr, 
in Kyle, at Perth, Edinburgh, Leith, Haddington and elsewhere. 
At Ormiston, in December 1545, he was seized by the earl of 
Bothwell, and transferred by order of the privy council to Edin¬ 
burgh castle on January 19, 1546. Thence he was handed over 
to Cardinal Beaton, who had him burnt at St Andrews on 
March x. Foxe and Knox attribute to him a prophecy of the 
death of the Cardinal, who was assassinated on May 29 follow¬ 
ing, partly at any rate in revenge for Wishart’s death. 

Knox’s Hist .; Reg. P.C. Scotland; Foxc’s Acts and Monuments', 
Hay Fleming’s Martyrs and Confessors of St Andrews ; Cramond’s 
Truth about W ishart (1898); and Diet, of Nat. Biogr. vol. lxii. (248-251, 
253-254). (A. F. P.) 

WISH AW, a municipal and police burgh of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901) 20,873. It occupies the face of a hill a 
short distance south of the South Calder and about 2 m. N. of the 
Clyde, 15 m. E.S.E. of Glasgow by the Caledonian railway. It 
owes its importance to the development of the coal and iron 
industry, and was created a police burgh in 1855. It was ex¬ 
tended to include the villages of Cambusnethan and Craigneuk 
in 1874. The chief public buildings are the town-hall, Victoria 
hail, the public library and the parish hall, and there is also a 
public park. 

WISLICENUS, JOHANNES (1835-1902), German chemist, 
was born on the 24th of June 1835 at Klein-Eichstedt, in Thu¬ 
ringia. In 1853 he entered Halle University, but in a few 
months emigrated to America with his father. For a time he 
acted as assistant to Professor E. N. Horsford at Harvard, and 
in 1855 was appointed lecturer at the Mechanics’ Institute in 
New York. Returning to Europe in 1856, he continued his studies 
at Zurich University, where nine years later he became professor 
of chemistiy. This post he held (ill 1S72. irle then Succeeded 
A. F. L. Strecker in the chair of chemistry at Wurzburg, and 
in 1885, on the death of A. W. H. Kolbe, w a* appointed to the 
same professorship at Leipzig, where he died on the 6th of 
December 1902. As an original investigator he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to organic chemistry, and especially to stereo¬ 
chemistry. His work on the lactic acids cleared up many 
difficulties concerning the combination of acid and alcoholic 
properl ics in oxy-acids in general, and resulted in the discovery of 
two substances differing in physical properties though possessing 
a structure of proved chemical identity. To this phenomenon, 
then noticed for the first time, he ga\'e the name of “ geometrical 
isomerism.” So far back as 1S69, before the publication of the 
doctrine of J. II. van’t Hoff and J. A. Le Bel, he expressed the 
opinion that the ordinary constitutional formulae did not afford 
an adequate explanation of ceitain carbon compounds, and 







WITCH BROOMS—WITCHCRAFT 


and male respectively (see Magic and Witchcraft). “ Witch,” 



participial “ wicked ” means witch-like. “ Wizard ” is formed 
from “ wise,” with the slightly con temptuous Anglo-French 
suffix -ard , as in drunkard, laggard, sluggard, &c. 


WITCH BROOMS, or “• Birds’ Nests,” in botany, peculiar 
broom-like growths often seen on the branches of many trees. 
They are a dense development of branching twigs formed at 
one place on a branch as the result of the irritation set up by the 

WITCHCRAFT, a term often used of magical practices of all 
sorts, but here confined to the malevolent (“ black ”) magic of 
women. It should, however, be noted that the male witch 

common: the practices of the witch of Endor are akin rather to 

originally applied to human beings at all, but to child-devouring 
demons, corresponding to the Roman lamia\ and it is used in 
this sense till the r4lh century, it does not appear in literature 
in its present sense till some time in the T3th century. 

The modern European conception of the witch is perhaps 
the result of the fusion of several originally discrete ideas. 
In some countries we find the distinction made between con¬ 
jurers, witches and sorcerers; the former were supposed to raise 
the devil by means of spells and force him to do their will; the 
witch proceeded by way of friendly pact with an evil spirit; 
a third class produced strange effects, without the aid of 
spirits (sec M true), by means of images or forms of words. We 
also find a distinction drawn between diviners, matkematici 
( = astrologers), crystal-gazers, necromancers and others; but it 
must be remembered that our knowdedge for the earlier period 
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castor oil plant makes them cry out. As a punishment the witch 
may be shaved, made to drink dirty water, or otherwise ill-used. 

Witchcraft in Classical Times— Out knowledge of witchcraft in 
pagan antiquity is slight, but Horace has left us an elaborate 
description of the proceedings of two witches in the Esquiline 
cemetery. At the new moon they steal into it to gather hones 
and noxious herbs, their feet bare, their hair loose and their 
robes tucked up. So far from aiming at secrecy, however, they 
alarm their neighbours with their cries. Making a hollow in the 
ground they rend a black lamb over it to summon the dead. 
Then taking two images, one of wool representing a witch, one 
of wax representing the man whose infidelity she washes to punish, 
a witch performs magical ceremonies; the moon turns red, 
hell hounds and snakes glide over the spot. Then they bury 
the muzzle of a wolf and burn the w'axcn image; as it melts, so 
fades the life of its prototype. In Greece Thessalian women 
had the reputation of being specially powerful witches; their 
poisons were famous and they were said to be able to make the 
moon descend from the sky. 

Medieval Witchcraft .—We know less of early and medieval 
witchcraft than of modern savage and popular beliefs; our 
knowledge of it is drawn partly from secular sources—the laws 
against, and in later times the trials for the offence—partly from 

understand or share the belief. For the earlier period we have 
penitentials, decisions of councils, discussions as to the possi¬ 
bility of the various kinds of witchcraft, as to their exact re¬ 
lation to the sin of heresy or as to the mechanism by which the 
supposed results were achieved; at a later period the trials of 
watches before the Inquisition are of great importance; but the 
beliefs of this period must be sharply distinguished from those of 

secular trials of the 16th and two following centuries. 

There are marked differences in the character of the witch- 
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For the church witchcraft was a canonical sin, or superstition; 
for the civil law it was a violation of the civil rights of others, 
so far as real results were produced. Consequently we'find the 
legal distinction between the malefica and the striga is equally 
marked. The Frankish and Alemannish laws of a.d. 500-600 
accept the former but regard the latter as mere superstition. 
The Lex Salica indeed punished the siriga as a murderess, but 
only exacted wergeld. Rothar forbade judges to kill the striga, 
and Charlemagne even punished the belief in them. The 
Alemanni (a.d. 600) forbade private torture of women suspected 
of witchcraft or strigism. But although witchcraft was criminal, 
and we find occasional laws against sortiariae (Westfranks, 
A.D. 873), or expulsions (from Pomerania, 1124, &c.), in this 
period the crime is unimportant save where maleficium is com¬ 
bined with treason and the person of the king is aimed at. 

Further Development .—In the second period (1230-1430) 
we have to deal with two factors of fundamental importance: 
(r) the elaboration of demonology and allied ideas by the schol¬ 
astics, and (2) the institution of the Inquisition to deal with the 
rising flood of heresy. At the heginuing of this era the prevalent 
view of the striga seems to have been that she really existed; 
Caesar of Heistcrbach (c. 1225) recognizes the female monster 
who kills children; William of Paris (c. 1230) agrees that 
lamiae and strigae eat children, but they are allied to the dominae 
nocturnae; that they are real women is a foolish belief. Scholastic 
ingenuity, however, soon disposed of rationalistic objections 
to human flights through the air; the ft® of disembodied 
spirits, led hy the devil, Diana, Herodias (the Aradia of modern 
Italy), &c., became the assemblies of witches to do homage to 
the devil. But this fusion was not the work of the scholastics 
alone; for the church, witchcraft had long consisted in the 
recognition of demons. The new sects, especially the Cathars, 
who held that the influence of the devil had perverted the teachings 
of Christianity, were, like the early Christians, the ohject of 
unfounded charges, in this case of worship of the devil, this 
naturally led to the belief that they were given to witchcraft. 

From the 7 th century onwards women and priests figure largely 
in the accusations of witchcraft, the latter because their office 
made the canonical offence more serious, the former because 
love potions, and especially impotentia ex malcficto, are the 
weapons of the female sex. With the rise and development of 
the belief in the heretics’ Sabbath, which first appears early 
in the nth century, another sexual element—the concubilus 
daemonum —began to play its part, and soon the predominance 
of woman in magic was assured. In 1250 certain bishops 
gave to the Dominican Etienne de Bourbon (Stephanus de 
Borbone, d. c. 1261) a description of the Sabbath; and twenty- 
five years later the Inquisition took cognisance of the first case 
of this kind; from the 14th century onwards the idea was 
indissolubly connected with witchcraft. 

In the first half of this second period, witchcraft was still 
superstition for the canon law, a civil wrong for the secular 
law; later, although these ideas still persisted, all magic was 
held to he heresy; its reality and heretical nature was expressly 
maintained by Thomas Aquinas. Already in 1258 the inquisitors 
took cognisance of magic as heresy, and from 1320 onwards 
there was a great increase in the number of cases. At first the 
witch was handed over to the secular arm for execution, either 
as an obstinate heretic or as the worker of evil magic; later 

in which the offender abjured; it was decided that repentance 
due to fear did not release the witch from the consequences of 
her heresy. 

Towards the end of the second period the jurisdiction passed 
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Bastian, Der Mensch in der Geschickte. On witchcraft and insanity, 
see Hack-Tuke, History of Insanity, 0. Snell, Hexenprocesse und 
Gnslmstfoung. For a discussion of the evidence for the real existence 
of witchcraft, see E. Gurney, Phantasms of the Living, vol. i.; F. 
Podmore, Modern Spiritualism, i. 13. (K. W. T.) 

WITCH-HAZEL, in botany, the common name for a North 
American shrub, Hamamdis virginica, known in gardens. The 
clusters of rich yellow flowers begin to expand in the autumn 
he leaves fall and continue throughout the winter. The 
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le. The name is derived 
twigs as divining rods, just as hazel twigs were used in England. 

Britten and Holland (Dictionary of English Plant Names, p. 247) 
quote three British plants under this name: (1) Wych elm (VIrons 
montana)^ which, according to Parkinson (Theatr. 1403^ -.vas called 

the hlasell nut (2) Hornbeam (Carpinus Betulus), which, according 
“ wich Hazell tree and (3) Mountain ash (Pyras Aucuparia). 

WITCH OF AGNESI, in geometry, a cubic curve invented 
by Maria Gaetana Agnesi. It is constructed by the following 
method: Let AQB be a semicircle of diameter 
AB, produce MQ the ordinate of Q to P so that 
MQ : MP ::AM : AB. Then the locus of P is the 
witch. The cartesian equation, if A be taken as 
origin and AB( = 2u) for the axis of x, is 
x-f = 4d l (2a — x). The curve consists of one 
branch entirely to the left of the line x = 20 and 
having the axis of y as an asymptote. 

WITHAM, an urbun district in the Malrlon 
parliamentary division of Essex, England, 39 m. 
N.E. by E. from London by the Great Eastern rail- 
Pop. (1901) 3454. It lies on the River Brain, 
an affluent of the Blackwater, also known as the 
Guith, a form connected with the name Witham. The church of 
St Nicholas is principally Decorated, but retains earlier portions. 
Roman bricks appear in its fabric, and premise a Roman station 
in the vicinity. Surrounding the church (which stands in a hi 
lying portion of the town known as Chipping Hill) there 
earthworks, possibly the remains of a fortification recorded as 
made by order of Edward the Elder in 913, but perhaps 

WITHER, GEORGE (1588-1667), English poet and satirist,: 
of George Wither, of Hampshire, was born at Bentworth, n 
Alton, on the nth of June 1588. He was sent to Magda 
" " ;e, Oxford, at the age of fifteen, and remained at the uric 


.y for 


;. His neighbou 


:d his father t 




le of the Inns of 
Chancery, eventually obtaining an introduction at court. lie 
wrote an elegy (1612) on the death of Prince Henry, and a volume 
of gratulatory poems (1613) on the marriage of the princess 


Amhilion, Lust and other abstractions. The volume included 
a poem called “ The Scourge,” in which the lord chancellor was 
attacked, and a series of epigrams. No copy of this edition is 
known, and it was perhaps suppressed, but in 1613 five editions 
appeared, and the author was lodged in the Marshalsea prison. 
The influence of the Princess Elizabeth, supported by a loyal 
“ Satyre ” to the king, in which he hints that an enemy at court 
had fitted personal meanings to his general invective, secured his 
release at the end of a few months. He had figured as one of the 
interlocutors, “ Roget,” in his friend William Browne’s Shepherd’s 
Pipe, with which were bound up eclogues by other poets, among 
them one by Wither, and during his imprisonment he wrote what 
may be regarded as a continuation of Browne’s work, The 
Shepherd’s Hunting (printed 1615), eclogues in which the two 
poets appear as “ Willie ” and “ Roget ” (in later editions 
“ Philarete ”). The fourth of these eclogues contains a famous 
passage in praise of poetry. After his release he was admitted 
(:6i 5) to Lincoln’s Inn, and in the same year he printed privately 
Fidelia, a love elegy, of which there is a unique copy in the 


Bodleian. Other editions of this book, which contained the 
lyric “ Shall I, wasting in despair,” appeared in 1617 and 1619. 
In 1621 he returned to the satiric vein with Wither’s Motto. Nec 
habeo, nec careo, nec euro. Over 30,000 copies of this poem were 
sold, according to his own account, within a few months. Like 
his earlier invective, it was said to be libellous, and Wither was 
again imprisoned, but shortly afterwards released without formal 
trial on the plea that the book had been duly licensed. In r622 
appeared his Faire-Virtue, The Mistresse of Phil’ Arete, a long 
panegyric of a mistress, partly real, partly allegorical, written 
chiefly in the seven-syllabled verse of which he was a master. 

Wither began as a moderate in politics and religion, but from 
this time his Puritan leanings became more and more pronounced, 
and his later work consists of rehgious poetry, and of con- 

Church (1622-1623) were issued under a patent of King James I. 
ordaining that the> i *hould be bound up with every copy of the 
authorized metrical psalms offered for sale (see Hymns). This 
patent was opposed, as inconsistent with their privilege to print 
the “ singing-psalms,” by the Stationers’ Company, to Wither’s 
great mortification and loss, and a second similar patent was 
finally disallowed by the House of Lords. Wither -was in London 
during the plague of 1625, and in 1628 published Britain’s 
Remembrancer, a voluminous poem on the subject, interspersed 
with denunciations of the wickedness of the times, and prophecies 
of the disasters about to fall upon England. He also incidentally 

Time Vindicated, by a reference to Ben’s “ druukeu conclave.” 
This book he was obhged to print with his own hand in con¬ 
sequence of his quarrel with the Stationers’ Company. In 1635 
he was employed by Henry Taunton, a London publisher, to 
write English verses illustrative of the allegorical plates of 
Crispin van Passe, originally designed for Gabriel Rollenhagen’s 
Nucleus emblematum selectissimorum (1610-1613). The book 
was published as a Collection of Emblemes, Ancient and Moderns, 
of which the only perfect copy known is in the British Museum. 

The best of Wither's religious poetry is contained in Heleluiah: 
or Britain’s Second Remembrancer, which w r as printed in Holland 
in 1641. Many of the poems rise to a high point of excellence. 
Besides those properly entitled to the designation of hymns, the 
book contains songs of singular beauty, especially the Cradle¬ 
song (“ Sleep, baby, sleep, what ails my dear ”), the Anniversary 
Marriage Song (“ Lord, living here are we ”), the Perambulation 
Song (“ Lord, it hath pleased Thee to say ”), the Songfor Lovers 
(“ Come, sweet heart, come, let us prove ”), the Song for the 
Happily Married (“ Since they in singing take delight ”) and 
that for a Shepherd (“Renowned men their herds to keep”) 
—(Nos. 50 in the first part, 17 and 24 in the second, and 20, 2 r and 
41 in the third). There is also in the second part a fine song 
(No. 59), full of historical as well as poetical interest, upon the 
evil times in which the poet lived, beginning— 



Wither wrote, generally, in a pure nervous English idiom, and 
preferred the reputation of “ rusticity ” (an epithet applied to him 
even by Baxter) to the tricks and artifices of poetical style which 
were then in favour. It may be partly on that account that he 
was better appreciated by posterity than by his contemporaries. 

Wither had served as captain of horse in r6j<) in the expedition 
of Charles I. against the Scottish Covenanters, and his religious 
rather than his political convictions must be accepted as the 
explanation of the fact that, three years after the Scottish 
expedition, at the outbreak of the Great Rebellion, he is found 
definitely siding with the parliament. He sold his estate to raise 
a troop of horse, and was placed by a parliamentary committee 
in command of Farnham Castle. After a few days’ occupation 
I he left the place undefended, and marched to London. His own 
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bouse near Famham was plundered, and he himself was captured 
by a troop of Royalist horse, owing his life to the intervention of 
Sir John Denham on the ground that so long as Wither lived 
he himself could not be accounted the worst poet in England. 
After this episode he was promoted to the rank of major, lie 
was present at the siege of Gloucester (164.3) anil at Naseby 
(1645). He had been deprived in 1643 of his nominal command, 
and of his commission as justice of the peace, in consequence of 
an attack upon Sir Richard Onslow, who was, he maintained, 
responsible for the Famham disaster. In the same year parlia¬ 
ment made him a grant of £2000 for the loss of his property, 
but he apparently never received the full amount, and complained 

wards he received for his services. An order was made to settle 
a 3 early income of £150 on. Wither, chargeable on Sir John 
Denham’s se quest rated estate, but there is no evidence that he 
ever received it. A small place given him by the Protector was 
forfeited “ by declaring unto him (Cromwell) those truths which 
he was not willing to hear of.” At the Restoration he was 
arrested, and remained in prison for three years. lie died in 
London on the 2nd of May 1667. 

HLs extant writings, catalogued in Park’s British Bibliographer , 

Hunting (1814). Fidelia (island Fair Virtue (1818), and a selection 
appeared in Stanfords Works of the British Poets, vol. v. (1819). 
Most of W’ither’s works were edited in twenty volumes for the 

Nlorley^in his Companion Poets (1891) '; Fidelia and Fair Virtue are 

1883), and an excellent edition of The Poetry of Geor[ 
edited by F. Sidgwick in 1902. Among A. C. 

Miscellanies there is an amusing account of a copy < 
from Wlthcr's poems annotated by Lamb, then by "Dr Nott, whose 
notes were the subject of further ruthless comment from Lamb. 

WITHERITE, a mineral consisting of barium carbonate 
(BaC 0 3 ), crystallizing in the orthorhombic system. The crystals 
are invariably twinned LogcLher in groups of three, giving rise 
to pseudo-hexagonal forms somewhat resembling bipyramidal 
crystals of quarts, the fart*-s are usually rough and striated 
horizontally. The colour is dull white or sometime*, greyish, 
the hardness is 35 and the specific gravity 4-3. The mineral is 
named after W. Withering, who in 1784 recognized it to be 
chemically distinct from barytes. It occurs in veins of lead ore 
at Hexham in Northumberland, Alston in Cumberland, Angle -1 
zark, near Chorley in Lancashire, and a few other localities, 
Witheritc is readily altered to barium sulphate by the action of 
water containing calcium sulphate in solution, and crystals are 
therefore frcqucnl l\ r encrusted with barytes. It is the chief sou ice 
of barium salts, and is mined in considerable amounts in North¬ 
umberland. It is used for the preparation of rat poison, in the 
manufacture of glass and porcelain, and formerly for refining 
sugar. (L. J. S.) 

WITHERSPOON, JOHN (1723-1794), Scottish-American divine 
and educationalist, was born at Gifford, Yester parish, East 
Lothian, Scotland,’ on the sth of February 1722/1723, the son of 
a minister of the Scotch Established Church, James Wither¬ 
spoon (d. 1759). and a descendant on the. distaff .side from John 
Welch and John Knox. He studied at Haddington, and gradu¬ 
ated in 1739 at the university of Edinburgh, w r here he completed 
a divinity course in 1743. He was licensed to preach by the 
Haddington presbytery in 1743, and after two years as a pro¬ 
bationer was ordained (1743) minister of the parish of Beith. 
His Ecclesiastical Characteristics (1753), Serious Apology (1764), 
and History of a Corporatioti of Servants discovered a few years ago 
in the Interior Parts of South America (1765), attacked various 
abuses in the church and satirized the “ moderate ” party. In 
1757 he had become pastor at Paisley; and in 1769 he received 
the degree of D.D. from Aberdeen. He w r as sued for libel for 
printing a rebuke to some of his parishioners who had travestied 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; and after several years in 
the courts he was ordered to pay damages of £150, which was 
raised by his parishioners. He refused calls to churches in 
Dublin and Rotterdam, and in 1766 declined an invitation 
brought him by Richard Stockton to go to America as president 
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of the College of New Jersey (now Princeton University); but he 
accepted a second invitation and left Paisley in May 1768. His 
close relation with Church secured important mat crial 

assistance for the college of which lie now became president, 
and he toured Nov.- England lo collect coni dilutions. He secured 
an excellent set of scientific apparatus and improved the in- 

Hebrew and French about 1772', and he did a large part of the 
actual teaching, having courses in languages, divinity, moral 
philosophy and eloquence. In the American Presbyterian 
church he was a prominent figure; he wot Led for union with tljjf 
Congregationalists and with the Dutch Reformed body, and at 
the synod of 1786 he w ' ’’’ 

drafted “ a ly sum '* c 
In politics he did much to influence 
Presbyterians to support the Whig p 
of the provincial congress which met 
1774; presided over the^ Somerset c. 

constitutional convention in the spring of 1776; and from June 
1776 to the autumn of 1770 and in 1780-1783 ho was a member 
of the Continental Congress, where he urged the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence, being the only clergyman to 
sign it. He became a member of the secret committee of corre¬ 
spondence in October 1776, of the Board of War in October 
1777, and of the committee on finance in 1778. Ite opposed 
the issue of paper money, supported Robert Morris’s plan for a 
national bank, and was prominently connected with all Con¬ 
gressional action in regard to the peace with Gicat Brilain. 
Ite had lost the sight of one eye in 1784, and in 1791 became quite 
blind. He died on his farm, Tusculum, near Princeton, on the 
15th of November 1794. 


on the Connexion between the Doctrine of Justification by the Imputed 
Righteousness of Christ and Holiness of Life (1756) was his principal 
theological work. He also published several sermons, and Con¬ 
siderations on the Nature and Extent of the Legislative Authority 0} the 
British Parliament (1774), sometimes attributed to Benjamin 
Franklin. His collected works, with a memoir by his son in-law, 
Samuel Stanhope Smith (who succeeded him as president of the 
college), were edited by Dr Aslibel Green (New \ork, 1801-1802). 
See also David Walker Wood-, John Witherspoon (New York, 1906); 
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Tyler, Literary History of the A me 

(i*J> 7 )- 

WITNESS (from 0 . Eng. whan, to know), in law, a person who 
is able from his knowledge or experience to make statements 
relevant to matters of fact in dispute in a court of justice. The 
relevancy and probative efiect of the stalemerts which he makes 
belong to the law of evidence (qv ). In the present article it is 
only proposed to deal with matters concerning the position of the 
witness himself. In F.ngland, in the earlier stages of the common 
lawq the jurors seem to have been the witnesses, for they were 
originally chosen for their knowledge or presumed knowledge 
of the facts in dispute, and they could (and can) be challenged 

likely to show bias (see Jury). The Scottish jurors’ oath con¬ 
tains the words “ and no truth conceal.” an obvious survival 
from the time when a juror was a witness. 

was not admissible without the application of torture, and 
afctrgebodv oi possible witnesses, was excluded for tc. 

subject tip rules^ which have bong become obtolete. Witnesses must 




:n convicted of adultery), and those interested 


could not testify, afftiflft one another, «or could slaves against their 
-. “ ■' ' * etn-Hty with the party against whom their 
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disputes. 
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vogatoires are freely used to obtain written depositions for the purpose 
of criminal trials, and are allowed to be executed in England. In I 
England the viva voce examination of witnesses is not conducted by 


e advocates in the c; 


The cc 


however, has full power to call witnesses not called by either party, 
or to examine witnesses on questions not inquired into by the 


_ ..„ .. ^_ „jt inquire 

advocates of either party. 

The examination of a witness by the advocate of the side for which I 
he is called is termed “ examination-in-chief ”; when by the advocate 
of the other party it is called 44 cross-examination. ” The judge, and 
by his leave the jurors, are free to question the witness. But the 
main duty of the judge is not himself to interrogate the witness but 
to see that neither side aslcs irrelevant or vexatious questions (see 
R.S C. 1883, order 36, rule 38). # 

As a general rule competent witnesses are also compellable, except 
the king; i.e. they can be required to attend the court and to take 
Attend’ oa ^ 1 an ^ to ails ^ er all relevant questions. But bg 

a compellable witness, nor in many specified 

__:r- .e ^ -:d. The attendance of witr 

-,r: In civil actions in the _ 

>ena personally served with tender 
ec Writ) ; in civil actions in county 
. p roceec iings before the' 

"”artcr bcs&ions by crown 
, „ ^ 1 into before justices 

. accused was committed for trial. In proceedings before I 

justices out of quarter sessions the attendance of a witness is secured I 
by witness summons or if need be by arrest on warrant of a justice. I 
In criminal cases tender of expenses is not essential. Where a witness 
refuses to attend or to be sworn or to answer, hp is summarily 
punishable for contempt if the court is _ ~ e - J 1 -- J ■ 1 - 


and liable t 


appearance before committees of parliament, courts martial_ 

other tribunals of a special nature. The attendance of a witness 
who is in custody is obtained by writ of habeas corpus ad testificandum 
by judge's order in certain cases, or by order of the home secretary 




duly summoned to attend in a civil action exposes him to liability 
in respect of pecuniary damage done to the party by his absence. 
In criminal cases the witness’s expenses fall on the party calling him, 
but in orosecutions for felony and many misdemeanours the expenses 
are paid out of the local rate in accordance with scales fixed by the 
home secretary (see Costs). 

A witness is privileged from arrest on civil process while he is in 
attendance on a court of justice or is on his way to or from the court 
( eundo , morando et redeundo). The privilege does not exempt from 
arrest on a criminal charge. All witnesses except the defendant in a 
criminal case are entitled to object to answer any question put 
to them in court on the ground that the answer might tend to 
criminate them or to expose them to a penalty or forfeiture, or where 
the question is as to the fact of adultery. The defendant in a 
criminal case if sworn as a witness is not entitled to refuse to answer 
questions tending to prove him guilty of the offence for which he is 
being tried, and a witness cannot refuse to answer a question on the 
ground that the answer might involve admission of a debt cr subject 

Witnesses are also privileged from making disclosure of matters 
known to them in the following cases: (1) Public officers, as to 
Within their official cogniaince if they can swear that 
m public service to disclose them. This 

id the public prosecutor; and the police 01? this ground 
disclose the sources of information leading to prosecutions 
tor crime. (2) Lawyers, as to communications between themselves 
and their clients, unless the communications are in themselves part 
of a criminal or unlawful enterprise. English law declines to extend 
professional privilege to communications between doctor and patient 
or priest and penitent. In most European countries, and in many 
British colonies, medical privilege is recognized as to matters com¬ 
municated to the doctor or even discovered by him in attending the 
patient. In Catholic countries confessions to a priest are sacred. 
In England it is not now the practice to insist on evidence by a 
minister of religion as to matters confessed to him as such. (3) 
Communications between husband and wife during the marriage 
have always been privileged from disclosure, and this privilege is 
preserved by modern legislation (1853, c. 83, s. 3; 1898, c. 36, s. 1. d.). 

It is correlative to the obligation of a witness to testify that no 
action may be brought against him under English law for any 
statement however defamatory, however irrelevant, and however 
malicious, made by him in the course of his testimony in judicial 
proceedings ( Seaman v. Netherclift, 1876, 1 C.P.D. 540; Hodson v. 
Pare. 1899,1 Q.B. 455). The only remedy, if the statement is deliber¬ 
ately false, is to prosecute him for perjury. 


i,v established 


On charges of treason lists of the witnesses to be called by the 
crown must be supplied to the accused. In ordinary indictable 
cases there is no such obligation, but the names of the witnesses for 
the crown are written on the back of the indictment; and where the 
1 ' ‘ ’ een examined at the preliminary inquiry it is 

tice to require notice to the accused of their 
names, ana a precis 01 what they will be called to prove. In Scotland 
in all indictable cases a list of witnesses must be served on the 
accused (the panel) (1887, c. 35), and the same rule is observed in 
France. In the United States the same course is adopted where a 
capital offence is charged. 

Scotland. —The rules &i 
made substantially the si „ 

(1837, c. 37. s. 9; 1840, c. 59, s. 1; 1852, c. 27; 187a, c. 64). Their 
attendance is procured by citation. Witnesses to produce documents 
are called “ havers. ” 

The evidence of witnesses is taken on oath (in the Scots form) 
o^r affirmationTheir privileges are substantially the same as in 

volunteered during their evidence, the law of Scotland on this point 
heing the same as under the Dutch Roman law (seeNathan, Common 
Law of. S. Africa , § 1593). 

British Possessions. —I n I nd ia the law as to wit nesses and evidence 
is consolidated in the Indian Evidence Act 1872, which contains in 
code form the substance of the English law on the subject. The 
test of competency is understanding: “ all persons shall be competent 
to testify unless the court considers that they are prevented from 
understanding the questions put to them or from giving rational 
-to these questions by tender years, extreme old age, disease 


whether of body or mind, or of any other cause of the se._ 

A lunatic is not incompetent to testify unless he is prevented by his 
lunacy from understanding the questions put to him and giving 
rational answers to them (s. 118). In criminal proceedings the 
>t, but the husband or wife of the defendant is 
~ Act (x. of 1873) Hir 

make an oath may .. 

(s. 6). The court may accept an oath or solemn affirmation in any 

suasion or religion to which the witness belongs, unless it is repugnant 
to justice or decency (s. 8). In the rest of the British empire the 
law as to witnesses does not differ materially from that of England, 

British Guiana, Ord. No. 20 of 1893). Colonial legislation has 
provided for the evidence of accused persons under conditions 
similar to but not identical with those prevailing in England. In 
colonies with a large native population there is from time to time a 
tendency to reject the evidence of coloured witnesses against 
Europeans. 

United States. —The rules of the United States as to witnesses have 
a common origin with those of England and are on the same lines, 
but in most states depend on the particular provisions of state codes. 
The number of witnesses necessary for the attestation of a marriage 
or will is not uniform in all the states. While slavery was lawful, 
the evidence of slaves (and in some states that of free persons of 
colour) was not received for or against whites. These rules appear 
not to have been absolutely overridden by the 14th amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, and the laws of Delaware and Nebraska 
discriminate against free persons of colour. Incompetency by con¬ 
viction of perjury or subornation is retained in federal laws (Rev. 
Stat. § 5392) and in those of a few states (see Wig more, p. 
654 n). 

European Countries. —In the law of most European states the 
Roman law as to the competency and examination of witnesses is 
more closely followed than in countries whose law is based on that 

but necessary, and the whole system of procedure is inquisitorial, 
beginning with interrogation of the accused, not by the state prose¬ 
cutor, but by the president of the court. In view of this system it is 
not surprising that the English conception of the rules of proof 
and relevancy, known as the law of evidence, is not accepted; since 
under the continental system the person who puts the questions is 
the person who has to determine their relevancy. In France con¬ 
sanguinity and affinity to the parties disqualify a witness in civil 
cases, and he is also asked whether he is employe or servant of the 
parties (Code Civil, Proc. 262, 268). In criminal cases a like inquiry 
is made. Consanguinity and affinity in the case of lineals may be 
made ground of disqualification if the objection is taken, as may 
pecuniary interest in the penalty ( Code d'instr. Crim. 75, 322). 
Husband and wife cannot testify for or against each other even after 
divorce ( ib .). In France disability to be a witness may be inflicted 
as part of the punishment on conviction for certain crimes (Code 
Penal, art. 42). (W. F.C.) 

WITNEY, a market town in the Woodstock parliamentary 
division of Oxfordshire, England, on the river Windrush, a 
tributary of the Thames, 75^ m. W.N.W. of London on the East 
Gloucestershire branch of the Great Western railway. Pop. of 

__urban district (1901) 3574. The urban district was extended in 

In ecclesiastical courts the punishment was by excommunication. 1898 to include portions of the scattered villages of Hailey and 




WITOWT—WITTE 


Curbridge. Witney is the seat of an old-established industry 
in blanket-making, and gloves and other woollen goods are also 
made. The broad main street contains several picturesque 
houses of the 17th century and later, and in it stands the Butter 
Cross, supportedon columns and dating from 1683. The grammar 
school was founded in 1683, and a Blue Coat Schoolin 1723. The 
great church of St Mary is one of the finest in the county. It is 
cruciform with a lofty central tower and spire, the latter con¬ 
sidered to be a direct development of the early spire of the 
cathedral at Oxford. The tower is Early English, but the church 
exhibits the other styles, including a remarkable Norman porch. 
At Coggs, in the water-meadows bordering the river immediately 
below Witney, a priory was attached to the Benedictine Priory 
of Fecamp, and of this there are Early English remains in the 
v icarage, while tlic church is mainly Decorated. I he foundation, 
however, dates from the nth century. 

The manor of Witney (Wyttineye, Wytnay, Wytney) was held 
by the see of Winchester before the Conquest. It was sold in 
164Q, but was given back to the bishopric at the Restoration. 
In the middle of the 18th century it was leased by the bishop of 
Winchester to the duke of Marlborough. Witney was a borough 
by prescription at least as early as 1278, and sent representatives 


rs. A woollen industry was probably established at an early 
for there is reference to a fulling mill in a charter of King 
ir dated 909. In 1641 the blanket-makers petitioned -the 
n against vexatious trade regulations; in 1673 the town 
scribed as “ driving a good trade for blankets and rugs.” 
11 the blanket-makers obtained a charter making them into 
mpany, consisting of a master, assistants, two wardens 
1 commonalty. In 1231 the bishop of Winchester received 
nt of a five days’ fair at Witney at the feast of St Leonard. 
278 the bishop was declared to have at Witney a weekly 
.et on Thursday and two fairs on the day of Ascension and on 
lonard’s day. A further grant of two yearly fairs was made 


See ] A. Giles, History of Witney (London, 1852); Victoria County 
History, Oxon\ W. J. Monk, History of Witney (1894). 

WITOWT, or Witold (1350-1430), grand-duke of Lithuania, 
son of Kiejstut, prince of Samogitia, first appears prominently 
in 1382, when the Teutonic Order set him up as a candidate for 
the throne of Lithuania in opposition to his cousin Jagiello 
(see Wladislaus), who had treacherously murdered Witowt’s 
father and seized his estates. Witowt, however, convinced him¬ 
self that the German knights were far more dangerous than his 
Lithuanian rival; he accepted pacific overtures from Jagiello 
and became his ally. When Jagiello ascended the throne of 
Poland as Wladislaus II. in 1386, Witowt was at first content 
with the principality of Grodno; but jealousy of Skirgiello, 
one of Jagiello’s brothers, to whom Jagiello committed the 
government of Lithuania, induced Witowt to ally himself once 
more with the Teutonic Order (treaty of Konigsbcrg, 24th of 
May 1300). He strengthened his position by giving his daughter 
Sophia in marriage to Vasily, grand-duke of Muscovy; but he 


(5th of August 1392) settled all differences between 
Nevertheless, subsequent attempts on the part of Pola 
subordinate Lithuania drove Witowt for the third time 
the arms of the Order, and by the treaty of Salin in 1398, W: 
who now styled himself Supremus Dux Lithuanian, even 
so far as to cede his ancestral pro vince of Samogitia to thekn 
and to form an alliance with them for the conquest and pai 
of Pskov and Great Novgorod. His ambition and self-confi 
at this period knew no bounds. He nourished the grai 
idea of driving out the hordes of Tamerlane, freeing all I 
from the Tatar yoke, and proclaiming himself emperor ( 


North and East. This dream of empire was dissipated by his 
terrible defeat on the Lower Dnieper by the Tatars on the 12th 
of August 1399. He was now convinced that the true policy 
of Lithuania was the closest possible alliance with Poland. 

18th of January 1401, aud was confirmed and extended by 
subsequent treaties. Witowt was to reign over Lithuania as 
an independent grand-duke, but the two states were to be in¬ 
dissolubly united by a common policy. The result was a whole 
series of wars with the Teutonic Order, which now acknowledged 
Swidrygiello, another brother of Jagiello, as grand-duke of 
Lithuania; and though Swidrygiello was defeated and driven 
out by Witowt, the Order retained possession of Samogitia, 
and their barbarous methods of “ converting ” the wretched 
inhabitants finally induced Witowt to rescue his fellow-country¬ 
men at any cost from the tender mercies of the knights. In the 
beginning of 1409 he concluded a treaty with Jagiello at Novo- 
grudokforthe purpose,and on the 9th cf July 1410 the combined 
Polish-Lithuanian forces, reinforced by Hussite auxiliaries, 
crossed the Prussian border. The rival forces encountered at 
Griinewald, or Tanncnbcrg, and there on the 14th or 15th 
July 1410 was fought one of the decisive battles of the world, 
for the Teutonic Knights suffered a crushing blow from which 
they never recovered. After this battle Poland-Lithuania 
began to be regarded in the west as a great power, and Witowt 
stood in high favour with the Roman curia. In 1429, instigated 
by the emperor Sigismund, whom he magnificently entertained 
at his court at Lutsk, Witowt revived his claim to a kingly 
crown, and Jagiello reluctantly consented to his cousin’s corona¬ 
tion; but before it could be accomplished Witowt died at Troki, 
on the 27th of October 1430. He was certainly the most imposing 
personality of his day in eastern Europe, and his martial valour 
was combined with statesmanlike foresight. 

See Jozef Ignacz Kraszewski, Lithuania under Witowt ('l’ol.) 


Nation (Pol.)'(Wilna, 1835-1836); Codex epistoOms Witoldi Magni 
(ed. Prochaska, Cracow, 1882). (R. N. B.) 

WITSIUS, HERMANN (1636-1708), Dutch theologian, was 
born at Enkhuysen, North Holland, and studied at Groningen, 
Leiden and Utrecht. He was ordained to the ministry, becoming 
pastor at Westwoud in 1656 and afterwards at Wormeren, 


e professor of divinity 
it Utrecht (1680). In 
■ of Friedrich Spanheim 


" theology); Diatribe de septem epistolarum 


WITTE, SERGE JULIEVICH, Count (1849- ), Russian 

statesman, was born at Tiflis, where his father (of Dutch extrac¬ 
tion) was a member of the Viceregal Council of the Caucasus. 
Ilis mother was a lady of the Fadeyev family, by whom he was 
brought up as a member of the Eastern Orthodox Church and 
thoroughly imbued with nationalist feeling in the Russian 
sense of the term. After completing his studies at Odessa 
University, in the faculty of mathematics and physical science, 
and devoting some time to journalism in close relations with the 
Slavophils and M. Katkov, he entered in 1877 the service of the 
Odessa State railway, and so distinguished himself in the trans¬ 
port operations necessitated by the Turkish campaign of 1877- 
1878, that he was soon afterwards appointed general traffic 
manager of the South-Western railway of Russia and member 
of an Imperial commission which had to study the whole 
question of railway construction and management throughout 
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3 bis brother’s sons, Rudolph II. (d. 1353) and Rupert I. Rupert, 
'ho from 1353 to 1390 was sole ruler, gained the electoral dignity 
jr the Palatinate of the Rhine in 1356 by a grant of some lands 
1 upper Bavaria to the emperor Charles IV. It had been exer- 


: were founded. These wi 
tlavaria-Munich (1447-15' 




sr Albert IV. 


(see PALATINATF.). 


the upper Palatinate 
:endants ruled over a 
in til the death of Duke Maximilian III. in 
led to the Elector Palatine, Charles Theodore. 
: the Rhine, after the death 
s nephew, Rupert II., and in 
was German king from 1400 to 1410. On his 

their possessions were inherited by the fourth 
the Palatinate was again divided 






>, after the extincti 


e elector Charles Theodore, inherited Bavaria in 1777. He 
ied in 1700. and Maximilian Joseph, the head of the Zwcibrueken 
ranch, inherited Bavaria and the Palatinate. He took the title 
f king as Maximilian I. 

In 1623, when the elector Frederick V. (the “ Winter King ”) 
!M driven from his dominions, the electoral privilege was trans¬ 
ited to Bavaiia, and in 1648, by the Peace of Westphalia, an 
ighth electorate was created for the Wittelsbachs of the 


The Wittelsbachs gave three kings 
Rupert and Charles VII. Members 
margraves of Brandenburg 
Sweden from 1654 tc 


[ 3 2 3 b 


) Germany, Louis IV. 
: the family were als( 
d kings 0 




. 0 er, Das Urns Willelsback 1 

“to (Stuttgart,’ 1854);’ F. M^Wittmkn 'Cumumenta 
WtUclsbat'nsta. (Urkundenbuch, Munich, 1837-1861); K. T. 

1 > 1 ‘ 1. r88< Leitschuh, Die Wittel 

bacher m Bayern (Bamberg, 1894). 

WITTEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, favourably situated among the coal-fields of the 
Ruhr, 14 m. E. of Essen and 15 m. N.E. of Elberfeld by rail. 
Pop. (1905) 35,841. It is an important seat of the steel industry. 
Other industries are the making of soap, chemicals and beer. 
Witten was made a town in 1825. 

See Hasscl, Wittener Ortskunde und Orlsgeselze (Witten, 1903). 

WITTENBERG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Saxony, situated on the Elbe, 50 m. by rail S.W. of Berlin, 
on the main line to Halle and at the junction of railways to 
Falkenberg,TorgauandRosslau. Pop. (1905) 20,332. Thethree 
suburbs which adjoin the town are not older than 1817. Witten¬ 
berg is interesting chiefly on account of its close connexion 
with Luther and the dawn of the Reformation; and several of 
M buildings arc associated with the events of that time. Part 
of the Augustinian monastery in which Luther dwelt, at first 
as a monk and in later life as owner with his wife and family, 
is still preserved, and has been fitted up as a Luther museum. 
It contains numerous relic? of Luther and portraits and other 
paintings by the Cranachs. The Augusteum, built in 1564- 
1583 on the site ofTlfe monastery, is now a theological seminary. 
The Schlosskirche, to the doors of which Luther nailed his famous 




1517, c 


d by fire during the b< 


-e replaced 


1760, was practically re 
restored. The old wood 
in 1858 by bronze doors 
In the interior of the church are the tombs of Luther and 
Melanchthon, and of the electors Frederick the Wise, by Peter 
Vischer the elder (1527), and John the Constant, by Hans Vischer; 
also portraits of the reformers by Lucas Cranach the younger. 


The parish church, in which Luther often preached, was built 
in the 14th century, but has been much altered since Luther’s 
time. It contains a magnificent painting by Lucas Cranach the 
elder, representing the Lord’s Supper, Baptism and Confession, 
also a font by Hermann Vischer (1457). The present infantry 
barracks were at one time, occupied by the university of Witten¬ 
berg, founded in 1502, but merged in tbe university of Halle 
in 1815. Luther was appointed professor of philosophy here 
in 1508; and the new university rapidly acquired a considerable 
reputation from its connexion with the early Reformers. In 
opposition to the strict Lutheran orthodoxy of Jean it repre¬ 
sented the more moderate doctrines of Melanchthon. In the 
Wittenberg Concord (1536) the reformers agreed to a settlement 


of the eucharistic controversy. Shakespeare makes Hamlet 


and Horatio study at Wittenberg. The ancient electoral 
palace is another of the buildings that suffered severely in 1760; 
it now contains archives. Melanchthon’s house and the house 
of Lucas Cranach the elder (1472-1553), who was burgomaster 
of Wittenberg, are also pointed out. Statues of Luther (by 
Schadow), Melanchthon and Bugenhagen embellish the town. 


The spot, outside the Elstcr Gate, where Luther publicly burned 


the papal bull in 1520, is marked by an oak trie. Floriculture, 
iron-founding, distilling and brewing arc carried on. - The 
formerly considerable manufacture of the heavier kinds of 


doth has died out. 

Wittenberg is mentioned as early as 1180. It was the capital 
of the little duchy of Saxe-Wittenberg, the rulers of which after¬ 
wards became electors of Saxony; and it continued to be a 
Saxon residence under the Ernestine electors. The Capitulation 
of Wittenberg (1547) is the name given to the treaty by which 
John Frederick the Magnanimous was compelled to resign the 
electoral dignity and most of his territory to the Albertine 
branch of the Saxon family. In 1760 the town was bombarded 
by the Austrians. It was occupied by the French in 1806, 
and refortified in 1813 by command of Napoleon; but in 1814 
it was stormed by the Prussians undei Tauentzien, who received 
the title of “ von Wittenberg ” as a reward. Wittenberg 
continued to be a fortress of the third class until the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the German defences after the foundation of the new 



WITTENBERGE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Brandenburg, on the Elbe, near the influx of the Stepenitz 
into that river, 77 m. N.W. from Berlin by the main line of rail¬ 
way to Hamburg, and at the junction of railways to Stendal, 
Ltineburg and Perleberg. Pop. (1905) 18,501. T&g.magnificent 
bridge here spanning the Elbe, one mile in length, was built 
in 1851 at a cost of £237,500. The chief industries are the 
manufacture of railway plant, cloth, wool, soap, shoddy, furniture, 
bricks and cement. 

WITTGENSTEIN, LUDWIG ADOLF PETER, Count, prince 
of Sayn-Wittgenstein-Ludwigsburg (r 769-1843), Russian soldier, 
was descended from a family of formerly independent counts 
in Westphalia. His father had settled in Russia, and he entered 
the army, distinguishing himself in the Polish War of 1794- 
95, and then serving in the Caucasus. In 1805 he fought 
at Austerlitz, in 1806 against the Turks and in 1807 against 
Napoleon at Fricdland and against the Swedes in Finland. 
In the war of tSt 2 he commanded the right wing army of the 
Russians. In the campaign of 1813 in January he took over 
the command of the Russian army after Kutuzov’s death. 
But after the defeats of the Spring campaign he laid down this 
command and led an army corps during the Dresden and Leipzig 
campaigns, and at Bar-sui Aube in the 1814 campaign he was 
severely wounded. In 1823 he was promoted field-marshal, 
and in T828 he was appointed to command the Russian army in 
the war against Turkey. But ill health soon obliged him to 
relire. In 1834 the king of Prussia gave him the title of prince. 
He died on the nth of June 1843. 



WITTINGAU—WLADISLAUS 


WITTINGAC (Czech, Trebon), a town of Bohemia, 95 m. S. 
of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 5467, mostly Czech. The parish 
church is a Gothic edifice of the 14th century, with fine cloisters; 
and the Lusnic chateau, once belonging to the family of Rosen¬ 
berg, and now to Prince Schwarzenberg, dating from the 15th 
century, is reputed to contain the most extensive and valuable 
archives in Bohemia. The artificial cultivation of fish, now 
chiefly carp, in the numerous ponds that surround tbe town 
dates from the 14th century. 

WITO, or Vitu, a sultanate of East Africa included in the 
Tanaland province of the British East Africa protectorate. 
It extends along the coast irom the town of Kipini at the mouth 
of the Ctei river (2° 30' S.) to the northern limit of Manda Bay 
HfjS.); area 1200 sq. m. The chief town, Witu, is 16 m. N. 
of Kipini. The state was founded by Ahmed-bin-Fumo Luti, 
the last Nabhan sultan of Patta (an island off the coast), wbo was 
conquered by Seyyid Majid of Zanzibar. Ahmed, about ltfio, 
took refuge in the forest district, and made himself an indepen¬ 
dent chief, acquiring the title of Simba or tbe Lion. In 1885 
Ahmed was induced to place his country under German protec¬ 
tion, and in 1887 the limits of Witu were fixed by international 
agreement. In r8go Germany transferred her protectorate to 
Great Britain. In the September of that year a British naval 
force under Admiral Sir E. Fremantle was sent against the sultan 
Bakari, who had succeeded Ahmed in 1887 and by whose orders 
nine German traders and settlers had been murdered. Disorders 
continued until 1894, and in the following year Omar-bin-Hamed 
of the Nabhan dynasty—an ancient race of Asiatic origin—was 
recognized as sultan. The sultan is guided by a British resident, 
and the state since the accession of Sultan Omar has been botb 
peaceful and prosperous. The population of the sultanate is 
over 15.000; of the town of Witu 6000, chiefly Swahilis. The 
port of Witu is Mkonumbi (pop. 1000). 

WIVELISCOMBE (pronounced Wilscomb), a market town in 
tbe western parliamentary division of Somersetshire, England, 
95 m. W. of Taunton by the Great Western railway. Pop. 
(1901), 2246. It stands on a picturesque sloping site in a hilly 
district, and has some agricultural trade and a brewing industry, 
while in the neighbourhood are slate quarries. 

Traces of a large Roman camp may still be seen to tbe south¬ 
east of Wiveliscombe (Wdlesi ombe, Wilscombe, Wiviscombe ), 
which is near the line of a Roman road, and hoards of Roman 
coins have been discovered in the neighbourhood. The town 
probably owed its origin to the suitability of its position for 
defence, and it was the site of a Danish fort, later replaced by a 
Saxon settlement. The overlords were the bishops of Bath and 
Wells, who had a palace and park here. They obtained a grant 
of freewarren in 1257. No charter granting self-government 
to Wiveliscombe has been found, and the only evidence for the 
t raditional existence of a borough is that part of the towm is called 
“ the borough,” and that until the middle of the 19th century 
a bailiff and a portreeve were annually chosen by the court leet. 
A weekly market on Tuesdays, granted to tl\e bishop of Bath 
and Wells in 1284, ls-iall held. During the 17th and 18th 
centuries the town was a centre of the woollen manufacture. 

WLADISLAUS (Wladislaw), the name of four kings of Poland 
and two Polish kings oi Hungary. 1 

Wladislaus I. (1260-1333), king of Poland, called Lokietek, 
or “ Span-long,” from his diminutive stature, was the re-creator 
of the Polish realm, which in consequence of internal quarrels 
had at the end of the 13th century spiit up into fourteen in¬ 


dependent pnncip 

Teutonic Order. 
Wladislaus, tben 



reckoned separat 
Wladislaus kings 


lalities, and become an easy prey to her neigh- 
Lithuania, and, most dangerous of all, the 
In 1296 the gentry of Great Poland elected 
prince of Cujavia, to reign over them; but 


ily for purposes c 
if Poland, there we 


s (Mag. Ulaszlo) is 
Laszlo). They are 

earlier dukes of this 


name: Wladislaus I. (d. 1102), Wladislaus II. (of Cracow, d. 1163) 
and Wladislaus III., duke of Great Poland and Cracow (d. 1231). 
By some historians these'are included in the numbering of the Polish 
sovereigns, King Wladislaus I. being thus IV. and so on. 
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distrusting the capacity cf the taciturn little man, they changed 
their minds and placed themselves under the protection of the 
powerful Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia, who was crowned at 
Gnesen in 1300. Wladislaus thereupon went to Rome, where 
Pope Boniface VIII., jealous of the growing influence of Bohemia, 
adopted his cause; and on the death of Wenceslaus in 1305 

palities of Little and Great Poland. From the first he was 
beset with great difficulties. The towns, mostly of German 
origin, and the prelates headed by Muskata, bishop of Cracow, 
were against him because he endeavoured to make use of their 
riches for the defence of the sorely pressed state. The rebellious 
magistrates of Cracow he succeeded in suppressing, but he had 
to invoke the aid of the Teutonic Order to save Danzig from the 
margraves of Brandenburg, thus saddling Poland with a far more 
dangerous enemy, for the Order not only proceeded to treat 
Danzig as a conquered city, but claimed possession of the whole 
of Pomerania. Wladislaus thereupon (1317) appealed to Pope 
John XXII., and a tribunal of local prelates appointed by 
the holy see ultimately (Feb. 9, 1321) pronounced judgment in 
favour of W'ladislaus, and condemned the Order not only to 
restore Pomerania lint also to pay heavy damages. But tbe 
knights appealed to Rome; the pope reversed the judgment of 
his own tribunal; and the only result of these negotiations 
was a long and bloody six years’ war (1327-1333) between Poland 
and the Order, in which all the princes of Central Europe took 
part, Hungary and Lithuania siding with W'ladislaus, and 
Bohemia, Masovia and Silesia with the Order. It was not till 
the last year but one of his life that Wladislaus succeeded 
w r ith the aid of his Hungarian allies in inflicting upon the knights 
their first serious reverse at Plowce (27th of September 1332). 
In March 1333 he died. He had laid the foundations of a strong 
Polish monarchy, and with tbe consent of the pope revived the 
royal dignity, being solemnly crowned king of Poland at Cracow 
on the 20th of January 1320. His reign is remarkable for the 
development of the Polish constitution, the gentry and prelates 
being admitted to some share in the government of the country. 

See Max Perlbach, Preussisch-pdnisehe Sludien zur Geschichie dcs 
Millelaltcrs (Halle, 1886); Julius A. G. von Pflugk-Harttung, Der 
deulsthe Orden im Kampfe Ludwigs des Bayern mit der Kmie (Leipzig, 


Wladislaus II., Jagiello (1350-1434), king of Poland, 
was one of the twelve sons of Olgierd, grand-duke of Lithuania, 
whom he succeeded in 1377- From the very beginning of bis 
reign Jagiello was involved in disputes with the Teutonic Order, 
and with his uncle, the valiant Kiejstut, who ruled Samogitia 
independently. By the trealy of Dawidyszek (June 1, 1380) 
he contracted an alliance with the knights, and two years later, 
acting on the advice of his evil counsellor, Wojdyllo, enticed 
Kiejstut and his consort to Krewo and there treacherously 
murdered them (Aug. 15, 1382). This foul deed naturally drove 
Witowt (17.ri.), the son of Kiejstut, into the arms of the Order; 
but both princes speedily recognized that the knights were the 
real enemies of Lithuania, and prudently cumnusifrg.thei r differ¬ 
ences invaded Prussian territory. This was the beginning of the 
fifty years' struggle with the Teutonic Order which was to make 
the reign of Jagiello so memorable. He looked about him 
betimes for allies against the common enemy of the Slavonic races, 
and fortune singularly favoured him. The Poles had brought 
tbeir young queen Jadwiga home from Hungary, and in 1384 
Jagiello sent a magnificent embassy to Cracow offering her his 
hand on condition that they shared the Polish crown. Jadwiga 
had long been betrothed to William of Austria; but she sacrificed 
her predilections for her country’s good. On the 15th of February 
1386 Jagiello, who had previously been elected king of Poland 
under the title of Wladislaus II., accepted the Roman faith in 
the cathedral of Cracow', and on the 18th his espousals with 
Queen Jadwiga were solemnized. 

Jagiello’s first political act after Iris coronation was the 
conversion of Lithuania to the true religion. This solemn act was 
accomplished at Vilra, the Lithuanian capital, on the 17th of 
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headed by the king, proceeded to the grove of secular oaks 
beneath which stood the statue of Perkunos and other idols, 
and in the presence of an immense multitude hewed down the 
oaks, destroyed the idols, extinguished the sacred fire and elevated 

receiving ChristiaiTbaptism. *"a Catholic hierarchy was imme¬ 
diately set up. A Polish Franciscan, Andrew Wassilo, was con¬ 
secrated as the first Catholic bishop of Vilna, and Lithuania 
was divided ecclesiastically into seven dioceses. Mainly on the 
initiative of Queen Jadwiga, Red Russia with its capital the great 
trading city of Lemberg was persuaded to acknowledge the 
dominion of Poland, and there on the 27th of September 1387 
the hospodars of Walachia and Moldavia for the first time 
voluntarily enrolled themselves among the vassals of Poland. 

With savage Lithuania converted and in close alliance with 
Catholic Poland, the Teutonic Order was seriously threatened. 
The knights endeavoured to re-establish their position by sowing 
dissensions between Poland and Lithuania. In this for a time 
they succeeded (see Witowt); but in 1401 Jagiello recognized 
\\ itowt as independent grand-duke of Lithuania (union of Vilna, 
January' 18, 1401). and their union was cemented in the battle 
of Gruncwald, which shook the whole fabric of the Teutonic 
Order to its very foundations. Henceforth a remarkable change 
in the whole policy of the Order was apparent. The struggle was 
no longer for dominion but for existence. Foitunate for them, 
in JS girth!they possessed an equally caul ious and pacific opponent. 
Wladislaus II., in sharp contrast to Witowt, was of anything 
but a martial temperament. He never swerved from his main 
object, to unite Poland and Lithuania against the dangerous 
denationalizing German influences which environed him. But 
he would take no risks and always preferred craft to violence. 
Hence his leaning upon the holy see in all his disputes with h»] 
neighbours. Hence, too, his moderation at the peace of Thorn 
(1st of February 1411), when the knights skilfully extricated 
themselves from their difficulties by renouncing their pretensions 
to Samogitia, restoring Dobrzyn and paying a war indemnity; 
Jagiello was content to discredit them rather than provoke them 
to a war & outrance. Equally skilful was Jagiello’s long diplo¬ 
matic duel with the emperor Sigismund, then the disturbing 
element of Central Europe, who aimed at the remodelling of 
tlir whole continent and was responsible for the first projected 
partition of Poland. 

Jagiello was married four times. At the dying request of the 
childless, Jadwiga he espoused a Styrian lady, Maria Cillei, who 
bore him a daughter, also called Jadwiga. His third wife, 
Elizabeth Grabowska. died without issue, and the question of 

counselled him to betroth his daughter to Frederick of Hohcn- 
zollern, who was to be educated in Poland as the heir to the (hronc. 
Bul in 1422 Jagiello himself solved the difficulty by wedding 
Sonia, princess of Vyazma, a Russian lady rechristened Sophia, 
who bore him two sons, Wladislaus and Casimir, both of whom 
ultimately succeeded him. Jagiello died at Grodko near Lemberg 
in 1434. During his reign of half a century Poland had risen to 
the rank of a great power, a position she was to retain for nearly 
two hundred years under the dynasty which Jagiello had 
founded. 


St Sokolowski, History of Poland, 




the eldest son of Wladislaus II. Jagiello, by his fourth 
Sophia of Vyazma, was born at Cracow on the 31st of October 
1424, succeeding to the throne in his tenth year. The domestic 
troubles w'hich occurred during his minority had an important 
influence upon the development of the 
but under the wise administration of Zbigniew Olesnicki Poland 
suffered far less from her rebels than might have been atiticipi 
and Wladislaus gave the first proof of his manhood by defe£ 
the arch-traitor Spytek of Melztyn in his camp at Grotnik on 
the 4th of May 1439. On the sudden death of the empi 
who was also king of Bohemia and Hungary, the Hungarians 


elected Wladislaus as their king, despite the opposition of the 
widowed empress Elizabeth, already big with the child who 
subsequently ascended the Hungarian throne as Wladislaus V. 
But Wladislaus III., who was solemnly crowned king of Hungary 
at Buda by the Magyar primate irr July 1440, had to fight against 
the partisans of the empress for three years till Pope Eugenius 
IV. mediated between them so as to enable Wladislaus to lead 
a crusade against the Turks. War was proclaimed against 
Sultan Murad II. at the diet of Buda on Palm Sunday 1443, 
and with an army of 40,000 men, mostly Magyars, the young 
monarch, with Hunyadi commanding under him, crossed the 
Danube, took Nish and Sofia, and advancing to the slope of 
the Balkans, returned to Hungary covered with glory. Europe 
resounded with the praises of the youthful hero, and the Venetians, 
the Genoese, the duke of Burgundy and the pope encouraged 
Wladislaus to continue the war by offering him every assistance. 
But at this juncture the sultan offered terms to Wladislaus 
through George Brankovic, despot of Scrvia, and, by the peace 
* "zeged (July 1, 1444), Murad engaged to surrender Servia, 
mia and whatever territory the Ottomans had ever con¬ 
ed from Hungary, including 24 fortresses, besides paying 
tdemnity of 100,000 florins in gold. Unfortunately. Wladis- 
listened to the representations of the papal legate, Cardinal 
Julian Cesarini, w'ho urged him in the name of religion to break 
the peace of Szeged and resume the war. Despite the repre¬ 
sentations of the Poles and of the majority of the Magyars, 
the king, only two days after solemnly swearing to observe the 
terms of the treaty, crossed the Danube a second time to co¬ 
operate with a fleet from the West which was to join hands with 
the land army at Gallipoli, whither also the Greeks and the 
Balkan Slavs were to direct their auxiliaries. But the Walachians 
were the sole allies of Hungary who kept faith with her, and on 
the bloody field of Varna, November the 10th, 1444, Wladislaus 
lost his life’and more than a fourth of his army. 

See Julian Bartoszewicz, View of the Relations of Poland with the 
Turks and Tatars (Pol.) (Warsaw, i860); August Sokoluwski, 
History of Poland, vol. ii. (Pol.) (Vienna, 1904); Ign&cz Acsady, 
History of the Hungarian Realm, vol. i. (Hung.) (Budapest, 1905). 

Wladislaijs IV. (1595-1648), king of Poland, son of Sigismund 
III., king of Poland, and Anne of Austria, succeeded his father 
on the throne in 1632. From his early youth he gave promise 
of great military talent, and served his apprenticeship in the 
science of war under Zolkiewski in the Muscovite campaigns 
of 1610-1612, and under Chodkiewiczin 7617-1618. Wladislaus’s 
first official act was to march against the Muscovites, who had 
declared war against Poland immediately after the death of 
Sigismund, and were besieging Smolensk, the key of Poland’s 
eastern frontier. After a series of bloody engagements (Aug. 
7-2.2, 1632) Wladislaus compelled the tsar's general to abandon 
the siege, and eventually to surrender (March 1, 1634) with his 
whole army. Meanwhile the Turks were threatening in the south, 
and Wladislaus found it expedient to secure his Muscovite 
conquests. Peace was concluded at the river Polyankova on 
the 28th of May. 1634, the Poles conceding the title of tsar to 
Michael Romanov, who renounced all his claims upon Livonia, 
Esthonia and Courland, besides paying a war indemnity of 
200,000 rubles. These tidings profoundly impressed Sultan 
Murad, and when the victorious Wladislaus appeared at Lemberg, 
the usual starting-point for Turkish expedilions, the Porte 
offered terms which were accepted in October, each power 
engaging to keep their borderers, the Cossacks and Tatars, in 
order, and divide between them the suzerainty of Moldavia 
and Walachia, the sultan binding himself always to place 
philo-Polish hospodars on those slippery thrones. In the follow¬ 
ing year the long-pending differences with Sweden were settled, 
very much to the advantage of Poland, by the truce of Stumdorf, 
which was to last for twenty-six years from the 12th September 
1635. Thus externally Poland was everywhere triumphant. 
Internally, however, things were in their usually deplorable 
state owing to the suspicion, jealousy and parsimony of the 
estalcs of the realm. They had double reason to be grateful to 
Wladislaus for defeating the enemies of the republic, for he had 
also paid for the expenses of his campaigns out of his own pocket. 
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yet he could not obtain payment of the debt due to him from the 
state till 1643. He was bound by the pacta conventa which he 
signed on his accession to maintain a fleet on the Baltic. He 
proposed to do so by levying tolls on all imports and exports 
passing through the Prussian ports which had been regained 
by the truce of Stumdorf. Sweden during her temporary occupa- 

3,600,000 gulden. But when Wladislaus, their lawful possessor, 
imposed similar tolls in the interests of the republic, Danzig pro¬ 
little fleet attempted to blockade the port of the rebellious city, 
whereupon a Danish admiral broke the blockade and practically 


ies Woburn Park, the demesne of Woburn Abbey, 
ic dukes of Bedford. The abbey was a Cistercian 
1145, but only scanty remains of the buildings are 


this humiliation, Wladislaus became indifferent to affairs and 
sank into a sort of apathy; but the birth of his son Sigismund 
(by his first wife, Cecilia Renata of Austria, in 1640) gave him 
fresh hopes, and he began with renewed energy to labour for 

with her existing constitution, could not hope for a long future, 
and he determined to bring about a royalist reaction and a 
reform along With it by every means in his power. He began 
by founding the Order or the Immaculate Conception, consisting 

to the crown, and were to form the nucleus cf a patriotic move¬ 
ment antagonistic to the constant usurpations of the diet, but 
the sejm promptly intervened and quashed the attempt. Then 
he conceived the idea of using the Cossacks, who were deeply 

military genius indispensable to the republic, and enable him 


dukedom dating from 4694). The mansion was begun in 1744; 
it contains a magnificent collection of paintings and other 

° WOBURN, a city of Middlesex county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
ro m. W. by N.W. of Boston. Pop. (1890) 13,499; (1900) 
14,254, of whom 3840 were foreign-born and 261 were negroes; 
(rpro, U.S. census) 15,308. Area, 12-6 sq. m. Woburn is 
served by the southern division of the Boston & Maine railway, 
and is connected with Burlington, Lexington, Reading, Stoneham, 
Wilmington, Winchester, Arlington, Boston and Lowell by 
electric railways. In the city area are several villages, including 
' Wfebur-n proper, known as “ the Centre,” North Woburn, 
Woburn Highlands, Cummingsville (in the western part), Mis- 
hawum (in the north-east), Montvale (in the east) and Walnut 
Hill (also in the east). There are two ancient burying-grounds; 
the oldest, on Park Street, dates from about 1642 and contains 
the graves of ancestors of four presidents—Cleveland, Benjamin 
Harrison, Franklin Pierce and Garfield—and a granite obelisk 
to the memory of Loarnmi Baldwin (4744-4807). On Academy 
Hill is the Warren Academy building used by a Free Industrial 
School. Forest Park (53 acres) is a fine stretch of natural woods, 
and there are several small parks and squares; on Woburn Com¬ 
mon is the Public Library, by H. H. Richardson, the gift of 
Charles Winn. The building houses an art gallery and historical 
museum, and a library of about 50,000 volumes especially rich 
in Americana. Among colonial bouses still standing are the 
birthplace of Count Rumford (in North Woburn), built about 
I7t4, and now preserved by the Rumfcrd Historical Association 
as a depository for the Rumford Library and historical memorials, 
and the Baldwin mansion (built partly in r66r and later enlarged), 


a treaty directly contrary indeed to the pada conventa he had 
sworn to observe, but excusable in the desperate circumstances. 
The whole enterprise fell through, owing partly to the death 
of Koniccpolski before it was matured, partly to the hastiness 
with which the king published his intentions, and partly to the 
careful avoidance by the Porte of the slightest occasion of a 
rupture. Frustrated in all his plans, broken-hearted by the death 
of his son (by his second wife, Marie Ludwdka of Angouleme, 


leather manufacturing centre of New England: in r905 the valui 
of the leather product was $2,851,554, being 6r-3% of th( 
value of all factory products ($4,654,067); other manufacture: 
are chemicals, leather-working machinery, boots and shoes, glut 
and cotton goods. Market gardening is an important industry. 

Woburn, first settled about r638-r640, was incorporated a: 


s Adolphus, whom ii 
te was indubitably t 
tees of the House of 1 


| present Wilmington and Burlington, separately organized in 
1730 and r799 respectively. It was named after Woburn in 
Bedfordshire by its chief founder, Edward Johnson (4599-1672), 
whose work, The Wonder-Working Providence of Zion’s Saviour 
(4654; latest ed. 1910), was one of the earliest historical accounts 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The leather industry was 
established bv David Cummings at Cummingsville shortly before 
the War of independence. Woburn’s industrial growth dates 
| from the construction through the township of the old Middlesex 


of small yellow flowers; the brown pendulous pods are J in 
long. The ancient Britons stained themselves with this plant 
It is still cultivated in Lincolnshire. 

WOBURN, a market town in the northern parliamentary 
division of Bedfordshire, England, with a station (Woburn Sands) 
on a branch of the London & North-Western railway, 2 m. fron 
the town and 51 m. N.W. by N. from London. Pop. (4904 
1129. It lies in a hollow of a northern spur of the Chiltern Hills 
in a finely wooded locality. There is some agricultural trade, ant 
a little straw-plaiting and lace-making are carried on. To the wes' 


somewhat too large for the size of the body.” Some are of light 
complexion, like the Akka and Batwa, but as a general rule they 
belong to the darker, crisper haired, more genuine negro stock. 

WODEN, a deity of the Anglo-Saxons, the name being the 
Anglo-Saxon counterpart of the Scandinavian Odin (q.v.). 
In German the same god was called Wodan or Wuotan. Owing 
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to the very small amount of information which has come down 
to us regarding the gods of ancient England and Germany, it 
cannot be determined how far the character and adventures 
attributed to Odin in Scandinavian mythology were known to 
other Teutonic peoples. It is dear, however, that the god was 
credited with special skill in magic, both in England and 
Germany, while the story of the Langobardic migration (see 
Lombards) represents him as the dispenser of victory. From 
Woden also most of the anglo-Saxon royal families traced their 
descent. By the Romans he was identified at an early date with 
Mercurius, whence our name “ Wednesday ” (Woden’s day) 
as a translation of dies Mercnrii. Tacitus states that the ancient 
Germans worshipped Mercurius more than any other god, and 
that they offered him human sacrifices. Many scholars connect 
the origin of the deity with the popular German and Swedish 
belief in a raging host (in Germany called das wTitende Heer or 
Wales Heer, but in Sweden Odens Jagt), which passes through the 
forests on stormy nights. There is evidence, however, that 
deities similar to Woden were known to some of the ancient 
peoples of central Europe, e.g. the Gauls and Thracians. See 
Tectonic Pfoples, ad fin. (H.M.C.) 

WODBOW, ROBERT (1679-1734), Scottish historian, was 
born at Glasgow, being a son of James Wodrow, professor of 
divinity. He was educated at the university and was librarian 
from 1697 to 1701. From 1703 till his death, on the 21st of 
March 1734. he was parish minister at Eastwood, near Glasgow. 
He had sixteen children, his son Patrick being the “ auld 
Wodrow ” of Burns’s poem “ Twa Herds.” His great work, 
The. History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland from the 
Restoration to the Revolution, was published in two volumes in 
1721-1722 (new ed. with a life of Wodrow by Robert Burns, 
D.D., 1807-1808). Wodrow also wrote a Life (1828) of his father. 
He left two other works in MS.— Memoirs of Reformers and 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland, and A nalecta: or Materials for 
a History of Remarkable Providences, mostly relating to Scotch 
Ministers and Christians. Of the former, two volumes were 
puhlislied by the Maitland Club in 1834-1845 and one volume by 
the New Spalding Club in 1890; the latter was published in 
four volumes by the Maitland Cluh in 1842-1843. 

Wodro; __ 

.......... _ _n Edinburgh r _.,_.... _,, _ ... 

existence from 1841 to 1847, several works being published under its 

aU WOELFL, JOSEPH (1772- 1812), Austrian pianist and com¬ 
poser, was born in 1772 at Salzburg, where he studied music 
under Leopold Mozart and Michael Haydn. After a short 
residence at Warsaw he produced his first opera, Der Hillenberg, 
with some success at Vienna, where it was soon followed by Das 
sch'dne Milchmddchen and some other dramatic pieces. His fame 
now rests upon his compositions for the pianoforte, and the skill 
with which he is said to have met their formidable demands 
upon his power as an executant. The perfection of his technique 
was immeasurably enhanced by the enormous stretch of his 
fingers (his hand could strike a thirteenth with easel; and to his 
wide grasp of the keyboard he owed a facility of execution which 
he turned to excellent account, especially in his extempore 
performances. His technique was superior even to that of the 
young Beethoven, who played in company with him at the 
house ol Count Wetzlar, and in memory of this exhibition of 
good humoured rivalry he dedicated to Beethoven his “ Three 
Sonatas,” Op. 6. Quitting Vienna in 1798, he exhibited his 
skill in most of the great European capitals, and, after spending 
some years in Baris, made his first appearance in London on 
the 27th of May 1805. Here he enjoyed a long term of popularity, 
- - ■ ’ publication of his sonata, Op. 
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This 


_ _ .. ... .echnical difficulty, he entitled Non . 

Ultra', and, in reply to the challenge, Dussek’s London pub¬ 
lishers reprinted a sonata by that composer, originally 
Le Retour & Paris, with the title Plus Ultra, and an ii 
dedication to Non Plus Ultra. Woelfl died in Great Marylebone 
Street, London, on the 21st of May 1812. 


WOFFINGTON, MARGARET [Peg] (c. 1714-1760), English 
actress, was born at Dublin, of poor parents. As a child of ten 
she played Polly Peachum in a lilliputian presentation of The 
Beggar’s Opera, and danced and acted at various Dublin theatres 
until 1740, when her success as Sir Harry Wildair in The Constant 
Couple secured her a London engagement. In this, and as 
Sylvia in The Recruiting Officer, she had a pronounced success; 
and at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, as well as in Dublin, 
she appeared in all the plays of the day to ever growing popularity. 
Among her best impersonations were the elegant women of 
fashion, like Lady Betty Modish and Lady Townley, and in 
“ breeches parts ” she was unapproachable. She lived openly 
with Garrick, and her other love affairs were numerous and 
notorious, but her generosity and kindness of heart were equally 
well known. She educated her sister Mary, and cared for and 
pensioned her mother. She built and endowed by will some 
almshouses at Teddington, where she lived quietly after her 

See Austin Dobson’s introduction to Charles Rcadc’s novel Peg 
Woffington (London, 1899), and Augustin Daly’s Woffington: a Tribute 
to the Actress and the Woman (1888). 

WOHLER, FRIEDRICH (1800-1882), German chemist, was 
born at Eschersheim, near Frankfort-on-the-Main, on the 31st 
of July 1800. In 1814 he began to attend the gymnasium at 
Frankfort, where he carried out experiments with his friend 
Dr J. J. C. Buch. In 1820 he entered Marburg University, 
and next year removed to Heidelberg, where he worked in 
Leopold Gmelin’s laboratory. Intending to practise as a 
physician, he took his degree in medicine and surgery (1823), 
but was persuaded by Gmelin to devote himself to chemistry. 
He studied in Berzelius’s laboratory at Stockholm, and there began 
a lifelong friendship with the Swedish chemist. On his return 
he had proposed to settle as a Privatdozenl at Heidelberg, 
but accepted the post of teacher of chemistry in the newly 
established technical school ( Gewerbeschule) in Berlin (1825), 
where he remained till 1831. Private affairs then called him to 
Cassel, where he soon became professor at the higher technical 
school. In 1836 he was appointed to the chair of chemistry 
in the medical faculty at Gottingen, holding also the office of 
inspector-general of pharmacies in the kingdom of Hanover. 
This professorship he held until his death on the 23rd of 
September 1882. 

Wbhler had mat 

years, in 1825, and the two men remained 
for the rest of fheiHivetu Together they ca 

investigation, published in 1830, which proved the polymerism of 
cyanic and cyanuric acid, but the most famous were those on the 
oil of bitter almonds (benzaldehyde) and the radicle benzoyl (1832), 
and on uric acid (1837), which are of fundamental importance in 

between organic and inorganic chemistry by artificially preparing 

thought could only be produced through the agency of “ vital force.” 
Most of his work, however, lay in the domain of inorganic chemistry. 
The isolation of the elementary bodies and the investigation of their 
properties-was one of his favourite pursuits, fn 1827 he obtained 

wards H. £. Samte-Claire Deville, ignorant of what he”had done, 
adopted the same methods in his efforts to prepare 1 he metal on an 

the two became good friends and joined in a research, published 
in 18.56-1857, which yielded “ adamantine boron." By the same 
method as had succeeded with alumiiiiuiuHreduction of the chloride 

yttrium. Later, in 1849, titanium engaged his attention, and, 

really a evanonitride, he showed how the true metal was to be ob¬ 
tained. He also worked at the nitrides, and in 1857 with H. Buff 
carried out an inquiry on the compounds of silicon in which they 
prepared the previously unknown gas, silicon hydride or silicuretted 
hydrogen. A problem to which he returned repeatedly was that of 
separating nickel and cobalt from their ores and freeing them from 
jrsc of his long laboratory practice he worked 
ss for the preparation of pure chemicals and 
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ignore an essential suggestion. Fineness of declamati 
never reached a higher point than in Wolf's songs. Ei 
should also be laid upon the objective and dramatic atti 
his mind. He preferred to make himself the mouthpieci 
poetry rather than to use his art for purposes of self-rev 


scorn he termed the Ich-Poeten. Hence the men and women brougl 
characterized in his songs are living realities, forming a veritable They < 
portrait gallery, of which the figures, though unmistakably the The 
work of a single hand, yet maintain their own separate identity. R ork j 
These statements can be verified as well by a reference to the ; s a - Dr ; 
simpler and more melodious of his songs, as to those which are search! 
of extreme elaboration and difficulty. Among the former may scarcel 
be named Das vertassene Magdlein in dor Fruhe and Der Gartner 
(MBrike), Verschwiegene Licbe and Der Musikant (Eichendorff), have t 
Anakreons Grab (Goethe), Alle gingen, Herz, zur Rnh’ and Hen, way tc 
was fragst (Spanisches Liederspiel), Nos. I and4 of the Italienisches Europe 
Liederbuch, and among the latter Aeolska'fe and Der Feuerreiler 
(Morike), Ganvmedand Prometheus (Goethe). (W. A. J. F.) shire tl 
WOLF, JOSEPH (1820-1899), Anglo-German artist, the son wherei 
of a German farmer, was born in 1820 at MUnstermaifeld, on the known 
river Moselle, in the Rhine Frovince. In his boyhood he was an 
assiduous student cf bird and animal life, and showed a remark- (J, as nc 
able capacity as a draughtsman of natural history subjects. His In the 
powers were first recognized by Professor Schlegel of the Leiden parts ( 
museum, who gave him employment as an illustrator. In 1848 
he settled in London, where he remained till his death on the j n 
20th of April 1899. He made many drawings for the Zoological is esps 
Society, and a very large number of illustrations for books on until t 
natural hi=tory and on travel in various countries; but he also ai ^ at , 

W0 S n ee a A°H. 1 'Pahner, JotefjlWalf (London, 1895). Thd/ 

WOLF ( Canis lupus), the common English name for any wild In Sco 
member of the typical section of the genus Cams (see Carnivora) . thewc 
Excluding some varieties of domestic dogs, wolves are the largest £ amer 
members of the genus, and have a wide geographical range, surv §| 
extending over nearly the whole of Europe and Asia, and North centur 
America from Greenland to Mexico, but are not found in South extinct 
America or Africa, where they are replaced by other members 
of the family. They present great diversities of size, length tiani s 
and thickness of fur, and coloration, although resembling each proliib 
other in all important structural characters. These diSerences dogs 1 
have given rise to a supposed multiplicity of species, expressed en ™ 0 ^ 
by the names C. lycaon (Central Europe), C. laniger and C. niger s ; ster ; 

(Tibet), the C. occidentalis, C. nubilus, C. mexicanus, &c., of ascertc 
North America, and the great blackish-brown Alaskan C. doubtf 
pambasilcus, the largest of them all. But it is doubtful whether ah “ “ 
these should be regarded as more than local varieties. In North for Fn 
America there is a second distinct smaller species, called the thecoi 
coyote or prairie-wolf {Canis latrans), and perhaps the Japanese ofthes 
wolf (C. hodophylax ) may be distinct, although, except for its WOLFDIETRICH, 
smaller size and shorter legs, it is scarcely distinguishable from Wolfdietrich is conn 
the common species. The wolf enters the N.W. corner of India, and Theodebert, so 
but in the peninsula is replaced by the more jackal-like C. pattipes, High German poen 
which is probably a member of the jackal group, and not a wolf (q.v.) Wolfdietrich 


In northern countries the fur is longer an 
generally larger and more powerful thai 
of its range. Its habits are similar ev 
and has been from time immemorial, e 
in all the countries it inhabits as the dc 
Wolves do not catch their prey by lying 
close and making a sudden spring, but 1 
in open chase, which their speed an< 
enable them to do. Except during si 


or to that such closely allied species as the domestic dog and the 
1 has Arctic fox are among the favourite prey of wolves, and, as is 
jhasis well known, children and even full-grown people are not in- 
dc of frequently the objects of their attack when pressed by hunger. 
>f the Notwithstanding the proverbial ferocity of the wolf in a wild 
ition, state, many instances are recorded of animals taken when quite 
althy young becoming tame and attached to the person who has 
omen brought them up, when they exhibit many of the ways of a dog. 
[table They can, however, rarely be trusted by strangers. 


is probably in the desolate wolds of Yorkshii 
it be supposed from the nature of the countr 
its hold for a much longer period. There is 


etrich is connected with the Merovingian princes, Theodoric 
reodebert, son and grandson of Clovis; but in the Middle 
Jerman poems of Ortnil and Wolfdietrich in the Heldenbuch 
tVolfdietrich is the son of Hugdietrich, emperor of Con- 
lople. Repudiated and exposed by his father, the child 
ared by the -wolves of the forest, and was educated by the 
J Berchtung of Meran. The account of his parents and 
wooing, however, differs in various texts. After the 
sr’s death Wolfdietrich was driven from his inheritance 
brothers at the instigation of the traitor Sabene. Berch- 
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rical considerations that Wolfdietrich was the grandfather of 
: Veronese hero. Among the exploits of Wolfdietrich was the 
tighter of the dragon which bad slain Ortnit (?.».). He thus 
>k the place of Hardheri, one of tbe mythical Hartung brothers, 
i original hero of tbis feat. The myth attached itself to the 
mly of Clovis, around which epic tradition rapidly gathered, 
igdietrich is generally considered to be the epic counterpart 
Theodoric (Dietrich), eldest son of Clovis. The prefix was the 
rbarian equivalent of Frank, 1 and was employed to distinguish 
n from Theodoric the Goth. After his father’s death he 
tided the kingdom with his brothers. Wolfdietrich represents 
; son Theodebert (d. 548), whose succession was disputed by 
1 uncles, but was secured by the loyalty of tbe Frankish nobles, 
it father and son are merged by a process of epic fusion in 
olfdietrich. The rape of Sydrat, daughter of the heathen 
algunt of Salnecke, by Hugdielrich disguised as a woman, 
typical of the tales of the wooing of heathen princesses made 
shionable by the Crusades, and was probably extraneous to 
e original legend. It may, however, also be put on a semi- 
itorical basis by adopting the suggestion of C. Voretzsch 
'pische Studien I. Die Comp, ies Huon von Bordeaux, Halle 


N. America as a brigadier-general 

the face of strenuous opposition, 
troops. On the 27th of July thi 


of major-general. In a brief holida 
at Bath Miss Lowther, to whom he l 
afterwards he sailed, and on the 
expedition sailed from Louisburg (se 

disease, Wolfe crowned his work b 
Plains of Abraham (13th of Septem] 
permanently lost Quebec. Twice 
he had refused to leave the field, and 
his lungs inflicted a mortal injury. 


breathed his last. On the battle-g: 
: words, “ Here died Wolfe victorioi 
Ijsg.” In the governor’s garden 
monument to the memory of Wo 
Montcalm, who survived him only 
tion “ Wolfe and Montcalm. Mm 


e, which he shortly exchanged 
me county. He died at Cork 
iis thirty-second year. Wolfe 
■inity College circles. He is 


Burial of Sir John Moore,” written 
muel O’Sullivan, a college friend, £ 
•legraph. 


Officers (1768 -1780); Bt 
Wolfe (1909); and A. G 

WOLFENBUTTEL, £ 
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graduated in medicine at Halle in 1759, his thesis being his famous 
Tkeoria generationis. After serving as a surgeon in the Seven 
Years’ War, he wished to lecture on anatomy and physiology 
in Berlin, but being refused permission he accepted a call from 
the empress Catharine to become professor of those subjects at 

M3 e dcadi e there°ini7q4 eterS ^ ^ ^ m tnlS capaclty untl 

While the theory of “ evolution ” in the crude sense— i.e. a simple 
growth in size and unfolding of organs all previously existent in the 
germ—was in possession of the field, his researches on the develop¬ 
ment of the alimentary canal in the chick first clearly established 

He also largely anticipated the modern conception of embryonic 
layers, and is said even to have foreshadowed the cell theory. 

WOLFF (less correctly Wolf), CHRISTIAN (1679-1754), 

was born at breslau on the 24th of January 1670. At the 
university of Jena he studied first mathematics and physics, 
to which he soon added philosophy. In 1703 he qualified as 
Privatdozent in the university of Leipzig, where he lectured 
till 1706, when he was called as professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy to Halle. Before this time he had made the 

is a modification. In Halle Wolff limited himself at first to 
mathematics, but on the departure of a colleague _ he added 
physics, and presently included all the main philosophical 
disciplines. But the claims which Wolff advanced on behalf 
of the philosophic reason (see Rationalism) appeared impious to 
hi! theological colleagues. Halle was the headquarters of Pietism, 
which, after a long struggle against Lutheran dogmatism, had 
itself assumed the characteristics of a new orthodoxy. Wolff’s 
professed ideal was to base theological truths on evidence of 
mathematical certitude, and strife with the Pietists broke out 
openly in 1721, when Wolff, on the occasion of laying down the 
office of pro-rector, delivered an oration “ On the Practical 
Philosophy of the Chinese ” (Eng. tr. 1750), in which he praised 
the purity of the moral precepts of Confucius, pointing to them 
as an evidence of the power of human reason to attain by its 
own efforts to moral truth. For ten years Wolff was subjected 
to attack, until in a fit of exasperation he appealed to the court 
for protection. His enemies, however, gained the ear of the king 
Frederick William I. and represented to him that, if Wolff’s 
determinism were recognized, no soldier who deserted could be 
punished, since he would only have acted as it was necessarily 
predetermined that he should. This so enraged the king that 
he at onoe' deprived Wolff of his office, and commanded liim to 
leave Prussian territory within forty-eight hours on pain of a 
halter. The same day Wolff passed into Saxony, and presently 
proceeded to Marburg, to which university he had received a call 
before this crisis. The landgrave of Hesse received him with 

discussed, and over two hundred books and pamphlets appeared 
for or against it before 1737, not reckoning the systematic treatises 
of Wolff and his followers. In 1740 Frederick William, who had 
already made overtures to Wolff to return, died suddenly, and 
one of the first acts of his successor, Frederick the Great, was to 
recall him to Halle. His entry into the town on the 6th of 
December 1740 partook of the nature of a triumphal procession. 
In 1745 he became chancellor of the university, and in 1745 he 
received the title of Freiherr from the elector of Bavaria. But 
his matter was 110 longer fresh, he had outlived his power of 
attracting students, and his class-rooms remained empty. He 
died on the gth of April 1754. 




of the _ 

parts ontology or pkilosopkit 

cosmology of the world as a -- 

existence and attributes of God. These are best known . _ 

sophical students by .Kant’s treatment of them in the Critique of 

economics^and ^mics^'wolrs^moral’priSpl'rfs^h^realizi^cm 

Wolff’s most important works are as follows: Anfangsgriinde alter 
mathematischen Wissenschaften (1710; in Latin, Eiemenla malheseos 
umversae,^ 171^-1715)^, Veinunftige Cedanken eon den Krai ten des 

Cott, der Welt und der Seeledes'Menschen (1719/; Vern. Ged. von ier 
Menschen Thun und Lassen (1720); Vern. Ged. von dem gesellschaft- 
lichen Leben der Menschen (1721); Vern. Ged. von den Wukungen der 
Natur (1723); Vern. Ged. von den Absichten der nattirlichen Dinge 
(1724); Vern. Ged. von dem Gebrauchc der Thcile in Menschen, 
Thieren und Pfianzen (1725) ; the last seven may briefly be described 
as treatises on logic, metaphysics, moral philosophy, political 
philosophy, theoretical physics, teleology, physiology: Philosophic 
rationalts, stve logica (1728); Philosophia prima, sme Onlologia 

(1729); Cosmologia generalis (1731); Psychologic, empiric '-'• 

Psychologic rationalts (1734); Theologta naturahs (173 

Philosophia practice universalis (1738-1739); Jus n~‘ . 

Gentium (4740-1749); Philosophic 1 •— 

Kleine philosophische Schnftcn have bi_ 

G. F. Hagen (1736-1740). In addition to Wolff’s autobiography 
(Eigene Lebensbeschreibung, ed. H. Wuttke, 1841) and the usual 
histories of philosophy, see W. Schrader in Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographic, xliv.; C. G. Ludovid, Ausfuhrlicher Entwurf einer voll- 
stdndigcn Historic der Wolff'schen Philosophic (1736-1738); J. 
Deschamps, Corns abregi de la philosophic wolffienne (1743); F. W. 
Kluge, Christian von Wolff der Phtlosoph (1831); W. Arnsperger, 
Christian Wolffs Verhaltnis zu Leibniz (1897). (A. S. P.-P.; X.) 

WOLFF, JOSEPH (1795-1862), Jewish Christian missionary, 
was born at Weilersbach, near Bamberg, Germany, in 1795. 
His father became rabbi at Wurttemberg in 1806. and sent his'son 
to the Protestant lyceum at Stuttgart. He was converted to 
Christianity through reading the books of Johann Michael von 
Sailer, bishop of Regensburg, and tvas baptized in 1812 by the 
Benedictine abbot of Emaus, near Prague. Wolff was a keen 
Oriental scholar and pursued his studies at Tubingen and at 
Rome, where he was expelled from the Collegio di Propaganda in 
1818 for attacking the doctrine of infallibility and criticizing his 
tutors. After a short stay in the monastery of the Redemptorists 


.. .. and 73 ^ 

le^Tn^ited^ 


Anglican Church, and resumed his Oriental and theological 
studies at Cambridge. In 1821 he began his missionary wander¬ 
ings in the East by visiting Egypt, the Sinaitic peninsula, 
Jerusalem, Aleppo, Mesopotamia, Persia, Tiflis and the Crimea, 
returning to England in 1826, when Edward Irving introduced 
him to Lady Georgina Walpole, 6th daughter of Horatio Walpole, 
earl of Orford, whom he married in February 1827. In 1828 
Wolff set out to search for the ten tribes, travelling through 
Anatolia, Armenia, Turkestan and Afghanistan to Simla and 
Calcutta, suffering many hardships but preaching with en¬ 
thusiasm. He visited Madras, Pondicherry, Tinncvclly, Goa and 
Bombay, travelling home by Egypt and Malta. In 1836 he 
found Samuel Gobat in Abyssinia, took him to Jiddah, and him¬ 
self visited Yemen and Bombay, going on to the LTnited States, 
where he was ordained deacon in 1837, and priest in 1838 
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In the same year he was given the rectory of Linthwaite in 
Yorkshire. In 184.; he went to Bokhara to seek two British 
officers, Lieut.-Colonel C. Stoddart and Captain A. Conolly, 
and narrowly escaped the death that had overtaken them; his 
Narrative of this mission went through seven editions between 
1845 and 1852. In 1845 lie rvas presented to the vicarage of 
lie Brewers, Somerset, and was planning another great missionary 
tour when he died on the 2nd of May 1802. 

Travels ? and AdventureVof Jose'ph Wolff (2 vols.?London, n i86o) PeC,a Y 
His son, Sir Hfnry Drummond Wolff (1830^1908), was a 
well-known English diplomatic and Conservative politician, 

K.C M.G. in 1862 for various services 8 abroad. In 1S74-1880 he 
sat in parliament for Christchurch, and in 1880-1885 for Ports¬ 
mouth, being one of the group known as the “ Fourth Party.” 
In 1885 he went on a special mission to Constantinople in con¬ 
nexion with the Egyptian question, and as tbe result various 
•ard difficulties, hinging 


l 1888 ht 

1892 to 1900 was ambassador at Madrit 




Primrose League. He 1 


WOLFRAMITE, or Wolfram, a mineral consisting of iron- 
manganese tungstate, (Fe, Mn)W0 4 . The name is of doubtful 
origin, but it has been assumed that it is derived from the 
German Wolf and Rahm (froth), corresponding with the sfmna 
lupi of old writers, a term hardly appropriate, however, to the 


offer perfecl 




The 


brownish-black, the 

adamantine, the hardness 5 to 5*5, and the specific gra 
to 7 • 5. Wolframite may be regarded as an isomorphous 
in variable ratio, of iron and manganese tungstates, sometimes 
mth a small proportion of niobic and tantalic acids. It 
wolframite that the metal tungsten was first recognized i 
by two brothers, J. J. and F. d’Elhuyar. At the presei 
the mineral is used in the manufacture of tungsten-steel 
the preparation of certain tungstates 

Wolframite if commonly associated with tin-or 


their ^separation 

ore with carbonate of so 
Wolframite occurs at ma 


id wolfrar 


consequence of the P twc 








le United States, notably 
:d, and at Monroe, Conn., 
localities are in Mec' ' 


there is a manganous tungstate (MnWO,) known as hiibnerite, 
name gi\cn by E. N. Riottc, in 1865, in compliment to Adol 
Hhbner, a Saxon mineralogist. There is also a mineral whi 
contains little more than ferrous tungstate (FeWCq), and 8, kno- 
as ferbente, having been named by A. Breithaupt in 1863 afi 
Rudolph Ferber. The original hiibnerite came from the Mammi 
district, Nevada, and the ferberite from the Sierra Almagrera 
Spain. It is possible that such minerals may represent the extrei 
terms in the series formed by the varieties of wolframite. 

(F. W. R. *) 

WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH, ti.e most important a 
individual poet of medieval Germany, flourished during the end 
of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century. lie was on 
the brilliant group of Minnesingers whom the Landgi 
Herrmann of Thuringia gathered round him at the historic 


[l|astle of the Wartburg. We know by his own statement that he 
was a Bavarian, and cameo! a knightly race, counting his achieve¬ 
ments with spear and shield far above his poetical gifts. The 
Eschenbacb from which he derived his name was most prob¬ 
ably Ober-Eschenbach, not far from Pleinfeld and Nuremberg; 
there is no doubt that this was the place of his burial, and so late 
as the 17th century his tomb was to be seen in the church of 
Ober-Eschenbach, which was then the burial place of the Teutonic 
knights. Wolfram probably belonged to the small nobility, 

Abenberg, and of Wertheim, as if he had been in their service. 
Certainly he was a poor man, for he makes frequent and jesting 
allusions to his poverty. Bartsch concludes that he was a 
younger son, and that while the family seat was at Escbenbach, 
Wolfram’s home was the insignificant estate of Wildenburg (to 
which he alludes), now the village of Wehlcnberg. Wolfram 

fact insists on his unlettered condition both hi Parzival and in 

read to him, and did he dictate'his translation to a scribe? Tbe 
date of Wolfram’s death is uncertain. We know that he was alive 
in 1216, as in Wtllehalm he laments the death of the Landgrave 
Herrmann, which took place in that year, but how long he 
survived his friend and patron we do not know. 

Wolfram von Eschenbacb lives in, and is revealed by, his 
work, which shows him to have been a man of remarkable force 
and personality. He has left two long epic poems, Parzival 
and Willehohn (the latter a translation of the French chan¬ 
son de geste Aliscans), certain fragments, Titurel (apparently 
intended as an introduction to the Parzival), and a group of 
lyrical poems, Wichter-Lieder. These last derive their name from 
the fact that they record the feelings of lovers who, having passed 
the night in each other’s company, are called to separate by the 
cry of the wfitehman, heralding the dawn. These Tage Lieder , 
or Wachter Lieder, are a feature of Old German folk-poetry, of 
which Wagner has preserved the tradition in tbe warning cry 
of Brangaene m the second act of 7 ns tan. But the principal 

the finest and most spiritual rendering of the Perceval-Grail 
story. 

The problem of the source of the Parzival is the crux of medieval 
literary criticism (see I'erclval). These are the leading points. 
The poem is divided into sixteen books. From iii. to xii,, in¬ 
clusive, the story marches pari passu with the Perceval of 
Chretien de Troyes, at one moment agreeing almost literally 
with the French text, at the next introducing details quite un¬ 
known to it. Books i. and ii., unreprescnled in Chretien, relate 
the fortunes of the hero’s lather, and connect the story closely 
with the house of Anjou; the four concluding books agree with 
the commencement, and further connect the Grail story with 
that of the Swan Knight, for the first time identifying that 
hero with Parzival’s son, a version followed by the later German 
romance of Lohengrin. At the conclusion Wolfram definitely 
blames Chretien for having mistold the tale, while a certain Kiot, 
the Provencal (whom he has before named as his source), had 
told it aright from beginning to end. Other peculiarities of this 
version are the representation of the Grail itself as a stone, 
and of the inhabitants of the castle as an ordered knighthood, 
Templeisen-, the numerous allusions to, and evident familiarity 
with, Oriental learning in its various branches; and above all, 
the connecting thread of ethical interpretation which runs 
through the whole poem. The Parzival is a soul-drama; the 
conflict between light and darkness, faith and doubt, is its 
theme, and the evolution of the hero's character is steadily and 
consistently worked out. The teaching is of a character strangely 
,at variance with the other romances of the cycle. Instead of an 
asceticism, based upon a fundamentally low and degrading view 
of women, Wolfram upholds a sane and healthy morality; 
chastity, rather than celibacy, is his ideal, and a loyal obsei vance 
of the marriage bond is in bis eyes the highest virtue. Not 
retirement from the world, but fulfilment of duty in.the world, 
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s goal he marks out for attaii 
me and so wholesome, are t 
nan poet, or of his French s 


ment. Whether views so large, 
be placed to the credit of the 
(and modern ' ' 




>i Kiot) 


the Parzival is the work of a remarkable personality, 
the age and the environment, a unique literary achievement. j 

Wolfram has moments of the highest poetical inspiration, 
but his meaning, even for his compatriots, is often obscure. 
He is in no sense a master of language, as was Gottfried von 
Strassbourg. This latter, in a very interesting passage of the 
Tristan, passes in review the poets of the day, awarding to the 
majority praise for the excellence of their style, but one he does 
not name, only blaming him as being so obscure and involved 
that none can tell what his meaning may be; this un-named poet 
has always been understood to be Wolfram von Eschenbach, and 
in a passage of Willehalm the author refers to the unfavourable 

both true poets, but of widely differing style. Wolfram was, 
above all, a man of deeply religious character (witness his intro¬ 
duction to Willehalm), and it seems to have been this which 
specially impressed the mind of his compatriots; in the 13th- 
century poem ot Der Warlburg-Krieg it is Wolfram who is 
chosen as the representative of Christianity, to oppose the 
enchanter Klingsor von Ungerland. (J. L. W.) 

WOLGAST, a seaport town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Pomerania, situated on the river Peene, which 
separates it from the island of Usedom, 30 m. by rail E. of 
Greifswald. Pop. (1905) 8346. There are various manufactures. 
Wolgast became a town in 1247, and after being tbe residence of 
the duke of Pomerania-Wolgast, it was ceded to Sweden in 
1648. It was captured four times during the Thirty Years’ War, 
and in 1675 by Frederick William, elector of Brandenburg. It 

See B. Heberlem, Beitrdge zur Geschichte dcr Burg und Sladt Wolgast 
(Wolgast, 1892). 

WOLLASTON, WILLIAM (1659-1724), English philosophical 
writer, was born at Coton-Clanford in Staffordshire, on the 26th 
of March 1659. On leaving Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in 
1681. he became an assistant master at the Birmingham grammar- 
school, and took holy orders. In 1688 an uncle left him a fortune. 
He then moved to London, married a lady of wealth, and devoted 
himself io learning and philosophy. He embodied his views in 
the one book by which he is remembered, The Religion of Nature 
Delineated (1st ed. 1722; 2nd ed. 1724). He died in October 

^Wollaston’s Religion of Nature, which falls hetween Clarke’s 
Discourse of the Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion and 
Butler's Sermons, was one of the popular philosophical books of its 
day. To the 8th edition (1750) was added a life of the author. 
The book was designed to be an answer to two questions: Is there 
a thing as natural religion? and. If there is, what is it? Wol- 


little way, and failed to obtain a vacant physiciansbip at StGeorge’s 
hospital; the result was that he abandoned medicine and took 
' ;inal research. He devoted much attention to the affairs 
Royal Society, of which he was elected a fellow in 1793 
and made secretary in 1806. He was elected interim president 
>n the death of Sir Joseph Banks; but he did not 
into competition with Sir Humphry Davy, and 
the latter was elected president at the anniversary meeting in 
November 1820. Wollaston became a member of the Geological 
Society of London in 1812, and served frequently on the Council 
and for some time as a vice-president. Beyond appearing at the 
meetings of learned societies he took little part in public affairs; 
he lived alone, conducting his investigations in a deliberate and 
exhaustive manner, but in the most rigid seclusion, no person 
being admitted to his laboratory on any pretext. Towards the 
dose of 1828 he felt the approach of a fatal malady—a tumour in 
.he brain—and devoted his last days to a careful revisal of his 
unpublished researches and industrial processes, dictating several 
papers on these subjects, which were afterwards published in 
the Philosophical Transactions. He died in London on the 22nd 
of December 1828. 

Most of Wollaston’s original work' deals more or less directly with 
nemical subjects, but diverges on all sides into optics, acoustics, 
lineralogy, astronomy, physiology, botany and even art. In 
lernistry he made a speciality of the platinum metals. Platinum 
self he discovered how to work on a practical scale, and he is said 
) have made a fortune from the secret, which, however, he disclosed 
1 a posthumous paper (1829); and he was the first to detect the 
letals palladium^ (1.804) ^and rhodium (1805) in crude platinum. 

"ent-maker^s shop! d issmng n an y advertisemen 1 t hf which'some’ofits 
main properties were described. ^ Richard Clievenix (1774-1830), a 

was nrn a°simple bSly U M IbiSled.Tut 6 a/affoy^f 

and is said to have tried to persuade the 
. ” >wea the paper, 
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: religion is “ the pursuit of happi- 
i reason.” He claims originality 
1 ‘ he practical df * ' r 






_ Wol- 

_,_- _ _ -. , - he Design of the 

Bn h of t h aste or the l ir 0 n ibU ics ft Men s Rest , Con 
tendon for the Present Enjoyments, represented in an English Poe 
(London, 1691). 

See John Clarke, Examination of the Notion of Moral Good and Evil 
advanced in a late book entitled The Religion of Nature Delineated 
(London, 1725); Drechsler, tJber Wollaston's Mmal-Phtlosophie 
(Erlangen, 1802); Sir Leslie Stephen’s History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1876), ch. iii. and ch. ix.; H. 
Sidgwick’s History of Ethics (1902), pp. 198 sq. 

WOLLASTON, WILLIAM HYDE (1766-1828), English chemist 
and natural philosopher, was born at East Dereham, Norfolk, 
on the 6th of April 1766, the second of seventeen children. 
His lather, the Rev. Francis Wollaston (1731-1815), rector of 
Chislehurst, grandson of the William Wollaston noticed above, 
was an enthusiastic astronomer. Wollaston was educated at 
Charterhouse, and afterwards at Caius College, Cambridge, ol 
which he became a fellow. He took the degrees of M.B. (1787) 
and M.D. (1793), starting to practise medicine in 1789 at Bury 
St Edmunds, whence he soon removed to London. But he made 
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that deflection into a continuous rotation, and also to obtain the 
reciprocal effect of a current rotating round a magnet. He failed in 
both respects, and when Michael Faraday, who overheard a portion 
of his conversation with Davy on the subject, was subsequently 
more successful, he was inclined to assert the merit of priority, to 
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(1807), a synoptic scale of chemical equivalents (1814), S'- 

audible to ordinary ears (1820), the physiology of vision (1824), the 
apparent direction of the eyes in a portrait (1824) and the comparison 
of the light of the sun with that of the moon and fixed stars (1829). 

In geological circles Wollaston is famous for the medal which 
bears his name, and which (together with a donation fund) is annually 
awarded by the council of the Geological Society of London, being 
the result of the interest on D°oo bequeathed by Wollaston for 
“ promoting researches concerning the mineral structure of the earth. 
The first award was made In '''' J ~' ■" ,l '~ ' '' ' 
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WOLLASTONITE, a rock-forming mineral c. 
metasilicate, CaSiOa, crystallizing in the monocunic sysiem aim 
belonging to the pyroxene (q.v.) group. It differs, however, 
from other members of this group in having cleavages, not parallel 
to the prism-faces, but in two directions perpendicular to the 
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plane of symmetry. Crystals are usually elongated parallel to the 
axis ot symmetry and flattened parallel to the ortho-pinacoid, 

is after W. H. Wollaston. The mineral usually occurs in white 
cleavage masses. The hardness is 5, and the specific gravity 
2-85. It is a characteristic product of contact-metamorphism, 
occurring especially, with garnet, diopside, &c., in crystalline 
limestones. Crystals are found in the cavities of the ejected 
limestone blocks of Monte Somma, Vesuvius. At Santa Fe in 
the State of Chiapas, Mexico, a large rock-mass of wollastonite 
carries ores of gold and copper: here are found large pink crystals 
which are often partially or wholly altered to opal. (L. J. S.) 

WOLLIN, an island of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Pomerania, the more easterly of the islands at the mouth of the 
Oder which separate the Stettiner Haff from the Baltic Sea. 
It is divided from the mainland on the E. by the Dievenow 
Channel, and from Usedom on the W. by the Swine. It is roughly 
triangular in shape, and has an area of 05 sq. m. Heath and sand 
alternate with swamps, lakes and forest on its surface, which is 
flat, except towards the south-west, where the low hills of Lebbin 
rise. Cattle-rearing and fishing are the chief resources of the 
inhabitants, who number about 14,000. Misdroy, on the N.W. 
coast, is a favourite sea-bathing resort, and some of the other 
villages, as Ostswine, opposite Swinemiinde, Fritter, famous for 
p| eels, and Lebbin, are also visited in summer. Wollin, the only 
town, is situated on the Dievenow, and is connected with the 
mainland by three bridges. It carries on the industries of a small 
seaport and fishing-town. Pop. (1900) 4679. 

Near the modern town once stood the ancient and opulent 
Wendish city of Wolin or Jumne, called Julin by the Danes, 
and Winetha or Vineta (i.e. Wendish town) by the Germans. 
In the roth and nth centuries it was the centre of an active and 
extensive trade. Adam of Bremen (d. 1076) extols its size and 
wealth, and mentions that Greeks and other foreigners frequented 
it, and that Saxons were permitted to settle there on equal terms 
with the Wends, so long as they did not obtrude the fact of their 
Christianity. The Northmen made a settlement here about 970, 
and built a fortress on the “ silver hill,” called Jomsburg, which 
is often mentioned in the sagas. Its foundation was attributed 
to a legendary Viking exiled from Denmark, called Palnotoke 
or Palnatoki. The stronghold of Jomsburg was destroyed in 
1098 by King Magnus Barfod of Norway. This is probably 
the origin of the legend that Vineta was overthrown by a storm 
or earthquake and overwhelmed by the sea. Some submarine 
granite rocks near Damerow in Usedom are still popularly 
regarded as its ruins. The town of Wollin became in 1140 the 
seat of the Pomeranian bishopric, which was transferred to 
Kammin about 1170. Wollin was burnt by Canute VI. of Den¬ 
mark in 1183, and was taken by the Swedes in 1630 and 1759 
and by the Brandenburgers in 1659 and 1675. 

See Khull, Die Geschiehte Palnatokis und der Jomsburger (Graz, 
.. ««d Poesie (Stettin, 1905); W. von 
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WOLLONGONG, a seaport of Camden county, New South 
Wales, Australia, 49 m. by rail S. of Sydney, the third port and 
chief harbour on the S. coast of the colony. Pop. (1901) 3543. 
Its harbour, known as Belmont Basin, is excavated out of the 
rock, having an area of 3 acres, and a depth of 18 ft. at low water. 
A breakwater protects its mouth; it has a lighthouse, and is 
defended by a fort on Signal Ilill. It is the port for the Osboi 
Wallsend and Mount Pleasant collieries, which are connected 
with it by rail. It lies at the foot of Mount Keira, amid fine 
mountain and coast scenery. 

WOLOF (Woloff, Jqt.of), a Negroid people of Senegal, French 
West Africa. They occupy the seaboard between St Louis and 
Cape Verde and the south bank of the Senegal from its mouth 
to Dagana. Farther inland the districts of the Walo, Cayor 
Baol and Jolof (the last, the name of a chief division of the nation, 
being sometimes used as the national name) are almost exclu¬ 
sively peopled by Wolof. The cities of St Louis and Dakar are 
both in the Wolof country, and throughout the French Sudan 


no military station is without a Wolof colony, preserving national 
speech and usages. The name is variously explained as meaning 
speaker ” or “ black.” The Wolof justify both meanings, for 

if all African peoples. They are a very tall race, with splendidly 
proportioned busts but weak and undeveloped legs and flat feet. 
The Wolof language is spoken throughout ^benegambia, and 

their paper spells and amulets. Wolof, a typical agglutinating 
language, differs from all other African forms of speech. The roots, 
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WOLOWSKI, LOUIS FRANCOIS MICHEL RAYMOND (1810- 

1876), French economist and politician, was born in Warsaw 
and educated in Paris, but returned to Warsaw and took part in 
the revolution of 1830. Sent to Paris as secretary to the legation 
by the provisional government, he settled there on the suppression 
of the Polish rebellion and was naturalized in 1834. In 1833 he 
founded the Revue de legislation el de jurisprudence, and wrote 
voluminously on economic and financial subjects. He estab¬ 
lished the first Credit Fonder in France in 1853, and in 1864 
became professor of political economy at the Conservatoire in 
succession to J. A. Blanqui. He was a member of the national 
assembly from 1848 to 1851, and again from 1871 till his election 
as a senator in 1876. He was a strong free-trader and an ardent 
bimetallist. 

Of his works the following are the more important: Mobilisation 
du credit fonder (1839); De l'organisation industnelle de la France 
avant Colbert (1842) ; Les Finances de la liussie (1864); La Question des 
banques (1864); La Liberie commercials (1869) ; L’ Or et l'argent (1870). 

WOLSELEY, GARNET JOSEPH WOLSELEY, Viscount 
(1833- ), British field marshal, eldest son of Major Garnet 

Joseph Wolseley of the King’s Own Borderers (25th Foot), was 
born at Golden Bridge, Co. Dublin, on the 4th of June 1833. 
Educated at Dublin, he obtained a commission as ensign in the 
12th Foot in March 1852, and was transferred to the 80th Foot, 
with which he served in the second Burmese War. He was 
severely wounded on the 19th of March 1S53 in the attack of 
Donabyu, was mentioned in despatches, and received the war 
medal. Promoted to be lieutenant and invalided home, he 
exchanged into the 90th Light Infantry, then in Dublin. He 
accompanied the regiment to the Crimea, and landed at Balaklava 
in December 1854. He was selected to be an assistant engineer, 
:- and did duty with the Royal Engineers in the trenches before 
Sevastopol. He was promoted to be captain in January 1835, 
after less than three years’ service, and served throughout the 
siege, was wounded at the Quarries on the 7th of June, and again 
in the trenches on the 30th of August. After the fall of Sevastopol 
Wolseley was employed on the quartermaster-general’s staff, 
assisted in the embarkation of the troops and stores, and was one 
of the last to leave the Crimea in July 1856. For his services 
he was twice mentioned in despatches, was noted for a brevet 
majority, received the war medal with clasp, the 5th class of the 
French Legion of Honour, the 5th class of the Turkish Mejidie 
and the Turkish medal. After six months’ duty with the 90th 
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Foot at Aldershot, he went with it again, in March 1857, to join Parliament and a grant of £25,000, was promoted to be major- 
the expedition to China under Major-General the Hon. T. general for distinguished service in the field, received the medal 
Ashbuinham. Wolseley emharked in command of three com- and clasp and was made G.C.M.G. and K.C.B. The freedom 
panies in the transport “ Transit,” which was wrecked in the of the city of London was conferred upon him with a sword of 
Strait of Banka. The troops were all saved, but with only their honour, and he was made honorary D.C.L. of Oxford and LL.D. 
arms and a few rounds of ammunition, and were taken to Singa- of Cambridge universities. On his return home he was appointed 
pore, whence, on account of the Indian Mutiny, they were inspector-general of auxiliary forces, but bad not held the post 
despatched with all haste to Calcutta. Wolseley distinguished for a year when, in consequence of the native unrest in Natal, 
himself at the relief of Lucknow under Sir Colin Campbell in he was sent to that colony as governor and general commanding. 
November, and in the defence of the Alambagh position under In November 1876 he accepted a seat on the council of India, 
Outram, taking part in the actions of the 22nd of December 1857, from which in 1878, having been promoted lieutenant-general, 
the 12th and 16th of January 1858, and the repulse of the grand he went as high-commissioner to the newly acquired possession 
attack of the 21st of February. In March he served at the final of Cyprus, and in the following year to South Africa to supersede 
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WOLSEY, THOMAS (c. 1475-1530), English cardinal and 
statesman, born at Ipswich about 1475, was son of Robert Wolsey 
(or Wuley, as his name was always spelt) by his wife Joan. His 
father is generally described as a butcher, but he sold other things 
than meat; and although a man of some property and a church¬ 
warden of St Nicholas, Ipswich, his character seems to have borne 
a striking resemblance to that of Thomas Cromwell’s father. 
He was continually being fined for allowing his pigs to stray in 
the street, selling bad meat, letting his house to doubtful char¬ 
acters for illegal purposes, and generally infringing the by-laws 
respecting weights and measures (extracts from the Ipswich 
records, printed in the Athenaeum , 1900, i. 400). He died in 
September 1406, and his will, which has been preserved, was 
proved a few days later. 

Thomas was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford; but the 
details of his university career are doubtful owing to the defective¬ 
ness of the university and college registers. He is said to have 
graduated B.A. at the age of fifteen (i.e. about 1490); but his 
earliest definite appearance in the records is as junior bursar 
of Magdalen College in 1498-1499, and senior bursar in 1499- 
1500, an office he was compelled to resign for applying funds 
to the completion of the great tower without sufficient authority 
(W. D. Macray, Reg. of Magdalen College, i. 29-30, 133-134). 
He must have been elected fellow of Magdalen some years before; 
and as master of Magdalen College school he had under his 
charge three sons of Thomas Grey, first marquess of Dorset. 
Dorset’s beneficent intentions for his sons’ pedagogue probably 
suggested Wolsey’s ordination as priest at Marlborough on 
March 10, 1498, and on October 10, 1500. he was instituted, 

His connexion with Magdalen had perhaps terminated with his 
resignation of the bursarship, though he supplicated for the 
degrees of B D. and D.D. in 1510; and the college appears to 
have derived no advantage from Wolsey’s subsequent greatness. 

At Limington he came into conflict with law and order as 
represented by the sheriff, Sir Amias Paulet, who is said by 
Cavendish to have placed Wolsey in the stocks; Wolsey retali¬ 
ated long afterwards by confining Paulet to his chambers in 
the Temple for five or six years. Dorset died in 1501, but Wolsey 
found other patrons in his pursuit of wealth and fame. Before 
the end of that year he obtained from the pope a dispensation 
to hold two livings in conjunction with Limington, and Arch¬ 
bishop Deane of Canterbury also appointed him his domestic 
chaplain. Deane, however, died in 1503, and Wolsey became 
chaplain to Sir Richard Nanfan, deputy of Calais, who apparently 
recommended him to Henry VII. Nanfan died in 1507, but the 
king made Wolsey his chaplain and employed him in diplomatic 
work. In 150S he was sent to James IV. of Scotland, and in 
the same year he pleased Henry by the extraordinary expedition 
with which he crossed and rccrossed the Channel on an errand 
connected with the king’s proposal of marriage to Margaret of 
Savoy. His ecclesiastical preferments, of which he received 
several in 1506-1509, culminated in his appointment by Henry 
to the deanery of Lincoln on February 2,1509. 

Henry VIII. made Wolsey his almoner immediately on his 
accession, and the receipt of some half-dozen further ecclesiastical 
preferments in the first two years of the reign marks his growth 
in royal favour. But it was not till towards the end of 1511 that 
Wolsey became a privy councillor and secured a controlling voice 
in the governmenl. His influence then made itself felt on English 
policy. The young king took litlle pains with the government, 
and the control.of affairs was shared between the clerical and 
peace party led by Richard Fox (q v.) and Archbishop Warham, 
and the secular and war party led by Surrey. Hitherto pacific 
counsels had on the whole prevailed; but Wolsey, who was nothing 
if not turbulent, turned the balance in favour of war, and his 
marvellous administrative energy first found full scope in the 
preparations for the English expedition to Biscay in 1512, and 
for the campaign in northern France in 1513. He brought about 
the peace with France and marriage between Mary Tudor and 
Louis XII. in 1514, and reaped his reward in the bishoprics of 
Lincoln and Toumai, the archbishopric of York, which was 
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conferred on him by papal bull in September, and the cardinal- 
ate which he had sent Polydore Vergil to beg from Leo X. in 
May 1514, but did not receive till the following year. Neverthe¬ 
less, when Francis I. in 1515 succeeded Louis XII. and won the 
battle of Marignano, Wolsey took the lead in assisting the 
emperor Maximikan to oppose him; and this revival of warlike 
designs was resented by Fox and Warham, who retired from 
the government, leaving Wolsey supreme. Maximilian proved 
a broken reed, and in 1518 Wolsey brought about a general 
pacification, securing at the same time his appointment as 
legate A latere in England. lie thus superseded Warham, who 
was legatus natus, in ecclesiastical authority; and though legates 

powers, Wolsey secured the practical permanence of his office. 

The election of Charles V. as emperor in 1519 brought the 
rivalry between him and Francis I. to a head, and Wolsey was 
mainly responsible for the attitude adopted by the English 
government. Both monarchs were eager for England’s alliance, 
and their suit enabled Wolsey to appear for the moment as the 
arbiter of Europe. England’s commercial relations with Charles 
V.’s subjects in the Netherlands put war with the emperor almost 
out of the question; and cool observers thought that England’s 
obvious policy was to stand by while the two rivals enfeebled 
each other, and then make her own profit out of their weakness. 
But, although a gorgeous show of friendship with France was 
kept up at the Field of Cloth of Gold in 1520, it had been deter¬ 
mined before the conference of Calais in 1521, at which Wolsey 
pretended to adjudicate on the merits of the dispute, to side 
actively with Charles V. Wolsey had vested iuterests in such a 
policy. Parliament had in 1513-1515 showed signs of strong 
anti-clerical feeling; Wolsey had in the latter year urged its 
speedy dissolution, and had not called another; and he prob¬ 
ably hoped to distract attention from the church by a spirited 
foreign policy, as Henry V. had done a century before. He had, 
moreover, received assurances from the emperor that he would 
further Wolsey’s candidature for the papacy; and although he 
protested to Henry VIII. that he would rather continue in his 
service than be ten popes, that did not prevent him from secretly 
instructing his agents at Rome to press his claims to the utmost. 
Charles, however, paid Wolsey the sincere compliment of thinking 
that he would not be sufficiently subservient on the papal throne; 
while he wrote letters in Wolsey’s favour, he took care that they 
should not reach their destination in time; and Wolsey failed 
to secure election both in 1521 and 1524. This ambition dis¬ 
tinguishes his foreign policy from that of Henry VII., to which it 
has been likened. Henry VII. cared only for England; Wolsey’s 
object was to play a great part on the European stage. The aim 
of the one was national, that of the other was oecumenical. 

In any case the decision taken in 1521 was a blunder. Wolsey’s 
assistance helped Charles V. to that position of predominance 
which was strikingly illustrated by the defeat and capture of 
Francis I. at Pavia in 1525; and the balance of power upon 
which England’s influence rested was destroyed. Her efforts 
to restore it in 1526-1528 were ineffectual; her prestige had 
depended upon her reputation for wealth derived from the fact 
that she had acted in recent years as the paymaster of Europe. 
But Henry VII.’s accumulations had disappeared; parliament 
resisted in 1523 the imposition of new taxation; and the attempts 
to raise forced loans and benevolences in 1526-1528 created a 
storm of opposition. Still more unpopular was the brief war with 
Charles V. in which Wolsey involved England in 1528. The sack 
of Rome in 1527 and the defeat of the French before Naples 
in 1528 confirmed Charles V.’s supremacy. Peace was made in 
1529 hettveen the two rivals without England being consulted, 
and her influence at Wolsey’s fall was less than it had been at 
his accession to power. 

This failure reacted upon Wolscy’s position at home. His 
domestic was sounder than his foreign policy: by his develop¬ 
ment of the star chamber, by his firm administration of justice 
and maintenance of order, and hy his repression of feudal 
jurisdiction, he rendered great services to the monarchy. But 
the inevitable opposition of the nobility to this policy was not 
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mitigated by the tact that it was carried out by a churchman; 
the result was to embitter the antagonism of the secular party 
to the church and to concentrate it upon Wolsey’s head. The 
control of the papacy by Charles V., moreover, made it impossible 
for Wolsey to succeed in his efforts to obtain from Clement VII. 
the divorce which Henry VIII. was seeking from Charles V.’s 

portrait of Wolsey at Arras calls him the author of the divorce, 
and Roman Catholic historians from Sanders downwards have 
generally adopted the view that Wolsey advocated this measure 
merely as a means to break England’s alliance with Spain and 
confirm its alliance with France. This view is unhistorical, 
and it ignores the various personal and national motives which 
lay behind that movement. There is no evidence that Wolsey 
first suggested the divorce, though when he found that Henry 
was bent upon it, he pressed for two points: (i.) that an applica¬ 
tion should be made to Rome, instead of deciding the matter in 
England, and (ii.) that Henry, when divorced, should marry a 

The appeal to Rome was a natural course to be advocated by 
Wolsey, whose despotism over the English church depended upon 
an authority derived from Rome; but it was probably a mistake. 
It ran counter to the ideas suggested in 1527 on the captivity of 
Clement VII., that England and Irance should set up indepen¬ 
dent patriarchates; and its success depended upon the problem¬ 
atical destruction of Charles V.’s power in Italy. At first this 
seemed not improbable; French armies marched south on 
Naples, and the pope sent Campeggio with full powers to pro¬ 
nounce the divorce in England. But he had hardly started when 
the French were defeated in 1528; their ruin was completed 
in 15 2g, and Clement VII. was obliged to come to terms with 
Charles V., which included Campeggio’s recall in August 1529. 

Wolsey clearly foresaw his own fall, the consequent attack 
on the church and the triumph of the secular party. Parlia¬ 
ment, which he had kept at arm’s length, was hostile; he was 
hated by the nobility, and his general unpopularity is reflected 
in Skelton’s satires and in Hall’s Chronicle. Even churchmen 
had been alienated by his suppression of monasteries and by his 
monopoly of ecclesiastical power; and his only support was the 
fcing, who had now developed a determination to rule himself. 
He surrendered all his offices and all his preferments except the 
archbishopric of York, receiving in return a pension of 1000 
marks (equal to six or seven thousand pounds a year in modern 
currency) from the bishopric of Winchester, and retired to his see, 
which he had never before visited. A bill of attainder, passed by 
the Lords, was rejected at Cromwell’s instigation and probably 
with Henry’s goodwill by the Commons. The last few months 
of his life were spent in the exemplary discharge of his archi- 
episeopal duties; but a not altogether unfounded suspicion that 
he had invoked the assistance of Francis I., if not of Charles V. 
and the pope, to prevent his fall involved him in a charge of 
treason. He was summoned to London, but died on his way at 
Leicester abbey on November 30, and was buried there on the 
following day. 

The completeness of Wolsey’s fall enhanced his former appear¬ 
ance of greatness, and, indeed, he is one of the outstanding figures 
in English history. His qualities and his defects were alike 
exhibited on a generous scale; and if his greed and arrogance 
were colossal, so were his administrative capacity and his appetite 
for work. “ He is,” wrote the Venetian ambassador Giustiniani, 
” very handsome, learned, extremely eloquent, of vast ability 
and indefatigable. He alone transacts the business which 
occupies all the magistrates and councils of Venice, both civil 
and criminal; and all state affairs are managed by him, let their 
nature be what it may. He is grave, and has the reputation of 
being extremely just; he favours the people exceedingly, and 
especially the poor, hearing their suits and seeking to despatch 
them instantly.” As a diplomatist he has had few rivals and 
perhaps no superiors. But his pride was equal to his abilities. 
The familiar charge, repeated in Shakespeare, of having written 
Ego el mens rex, while true in fact, is false in intention, because 
no Latin scholar could put the words in any other order; but 


it reflects faithfully enough Wolsey’s mental attitude. Gius¬ 
tiniani explains that he had to make proposals to the cardinal 
before he broached them to Henry, lest Wolsey “ should resent 
the precedence conceded to the king.” “ He is,” wrote another 
diplomatist, “ the proudest prelate that ever breathed.” He 
arrogated to himself the privileges of royalty, made servants 
attend him upon their knees, compelled bishops to tie his shoe- 
latchets and dukes to hold the basin while he washed his hands, 
and considered it condescension when he allowed ambassadors 
to kiss his fingers; he paid little heed to their sacrosanct char¬ 
acter, and himself laid violent hands on a papal nuncio. His 
egotism equalled Henry VIII. V, his jealousy and ill-treatment 
of Richard Pace, dean of St Paul’s, referred to by Shakespeare 
but vehemently denied by Dr Brewer, has been proved by the 
publication of the Spanish state papers; and Polydore Vergil, 
the historian, and Sir R. Sheffield, speaker of the House of 
Commons, were both sent to the Tower for complaining of his 
conduct. His morals were of the laxest description, and he 
had as many illegitimate children as Henry VIII. himself. For 
his son, before he was eighteen years old, he procured a deanery, 
four archdeaconries, five prebends and a chancellorship, and he 
sought to thrust him into the bishopric of Durham. For himself 
he obtained, in addition to his archbishopric and lord chancellor¬ 
ship, the abbey of St Albans, reputed to be the richest in England, 
and the bishopric first of Bath and Wells, then of Durham, and 
finally that of Winchester. He also used his power to extort 
enormous pensions from Charles V. and Francis I. and lavish 
gifts from English suitors. His New Year’s presents were 
reckoned by Giustiniani at 15,000 ducats, and the emperor paid 
—or owed—him 18,000 livres a year. His palaces outshone 
those of his king, and few monarchs could afford such a display 
of plate as commonly graced the cardinal’s table. His founda- 
r ere, nevertheless, not made out of 
but out of the proceeds of the 
all of which were devoted to those 

laudable objects. 

That such a man would ever have used the unparalleled powers 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction with which he had been entrusted 
for a genuine reformation of the church is only a pious opinion 
cherished by those who regret that the Reformation was left for 
the secular arm to achieve; and it is useless to plead lack of 
opportunity on behalf of a man who for sixteen years had enjoyed 
an authority never before or since wielded by an English subject. 
Wolsey must be judged by his deeds and not by doubtful in¬ 
tentions. During the first half of his government he materially 
strengthened the Tudor monarchy by the vigorous administration 
of justice at home and by the brilliance of his foreign policy 
abroad. But the prestige he secured by 1521 was delusive; 
its decline was as rapid as its growth, and the expense of the 
policy involved taxation which seriously weakened the loyalty 
of the people. The concentration of civil and ecclesiastical power 
by Wolsey in the hands of a churchman provided a precedent for 
its concentration by Henry VIII. in the hands of the crown; 
and the personal example of lavish ostentation and loose morals 
which the cardinal-archbishop exhibited cannot have been 

Wolsey’s guidance. 

The Letters and Papers of Henry VIII., vols. i.-iv., supplemented 
by the Spanish and Venetian Calendars, contain almost all that is 
known of Wolsey’s public career, though additional light on the 
” ’ " m^bv Stephen F.hses’ Rttmische Dokumentc 

iten earned. riades’s huge tome (1724) is fairly exhaustive. 

in his elaborate prefaces to the Letters and Papers (reissued 
H ' ” of Henry VIII.), originated modern ad- 
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WOLTER, CHARLOTTE (1834-1897), Austrian actress, was 
bom at Cologne on the 1st of March r834, and began her artistic 
career at Budapest in 1857. She played minor parts at the Kar( 
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btained an engagement at the 1 
5 she remained until 1861. Her : 
Winter’s Tale took the playgoing : 
:n in r862 an appointment at the i 
ich she remained faithful until 1 


hieved her most brilliant success. Charlotte Wolter was one 
the great tragic actresses of modern times. Her repertory 
eluded Medea, Sappho, Lady Macbeth, Mary Stuart, Preciosa, 
ledre, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Jane Eyre and Messalina, in 
lich character she was immortalized by the painter Hans 
akart. She was also an inimitable exponent of the heroines in 
ays by Grillparzcr, Hehbel, Dumas and Sardou. 

See Ehrenfeld. Charlotte Wolter (Vienna, 1887); Hirschfeld, 
■.arlotte Wolter, em Erinnerungsblatt (1897). 

WOLVERHAMPTON, HENRY HARTLEY FOWLER, Vis- 
unt (r83o- ), English statesman, was born at Durham on 

e 16th of May 1830. He became a prosperous solicitor in 
olverhampton, and coming of a Liberal nonconformist family 
ok a prominent part in politics. In 1880 he was elected Liberal 
ember of parliament for Wolverhampton, and was re-elected 
r the east division at successive contests. In 1884-1885 he 
is under-secretary for the Home Office, and in 1886 financial 
tretary to the treasury. In Mr Gladstone’s 1892-1894 ministry 
was president of the local government board, and in Lord 

these and the succeeding years of opposition he was recognized 
a sound economist and a sober administrator, as well as a 
liversally respected representative of nonconformist views. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s cabinet, 1905-1908, he was 
ancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and he retained this office 
Mr Asquith’s ministry, but was transferred to the House of 
irds with a viscountcy (April 1908). He retired in iqio. His 
ughter, Ellen Thorncycroft Fowler, who married Mr A. L. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, a market town, and municipal, county 
d parliamentary borough of Staffordshire, England, 125 m. 
W. from London by the London & North-Western railway, 
■ved also by the northern line of the Great Western and by 
branch of the Midland railway. Pop. (1891) 82,622; (1901) 
,187 It lies at the north-western edge of the group of great 
mufacturing towns extending S.E. to Birmingham, but there 
; pleasant residential suburbs to the west, where the country is 


by a mayor, 12 aldermen and 36 councillors. Area, 352; 
acres. Wednesfield (pop. 4883), Heath Town or Wednesfield 
Heath (9441) and W illenhall (18,515) are neighbouring urban 
districts, with populations employed in the manufacture of locks, 
keys and small iron goods, in iron and brass foundries, varnish 
works, &c. 

The tow'n of Wolverhampton ( Handone , Wohernehamptone, 
Wollernehampton) seems to have grown up round the church oi 
St Mary, afterwards the royal free chapel of Wolverhampton, 
probably founded in 996 by Wulfruna, widow of the earl oi 
Northampton, who in that year endowed it with extensive lands. 
The estates of the clerks of Handone are enumerated in Domes¬ 
day. In 1204 John granted the manor of Wolverhampton to the 
church, and at the Reformation it was held by the dean of the 
collegiate body; in 1553 Edward VI. granted the college and 
manor to Dudley, duke of Northumberland, but Mary, at the 
beginning of her reign, refounded the college and restored to it its 
property, and this arrangement was confirmed by Elizabeth, 
Henry III. (1258) granted the Wednesday market, which is still 
held, and a fair for eight days, beginning on the eve of the feasl 
of SS. Peter and Paul (June 29). During the Great Rebellion 
the sympathies of Wolverhampton were royalist. In 1645 it 
was for a time the headquarters of Prince Rupert, while Charles I. 
lay at Bushbury to the north. At the end of the ryth century 
the market was esteemed the second market in the county. An 
account of Wolverhampton published in 1751 stated that the 
chief manufacture was locks, “ here being the most ingenious 
locksmiths in England,” and attributed the slow growth of the 
town to the fact that most of the land was church property, 
Wolverhampton was incorporated in 1848 as a municipal borough. 
It was not represented in parliament until after the passing of the 
Reform Bill (1832), under which it returned two members until 
in 1885 the representation was increased to three. The county 
borough dates from 1888. 

WOLVERTON, a town in the Buckingham parliamentary 
division of Buckinghamshire, England, near the river Ouse, 
52j m. N.W. by N. of London by the London & North-Western 
railway. Pop. (1901) 5323. Its modern growth and importance 


tramway conned s the town with the old market town of Stony 
Stratford on the Ouse, 2 m. W. 

WOMBAT, the title of the typical representatives of the 
marsupial family Phascolomyidae (see Marsupialia). They have 
the dental formula: i\, c. ft, p. |, m. f 1 = 24. All the teeth are 


in the restoration, completed in 1865, with an 
. The chief public buildings are the town 
;e, agricultural hall, free library and theatres, 
tar school, founded in 1515 by Sir Stephen 
f the town and alderman of London, occupies 
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period. The laws of Ine gave her a third of her husband’s property; 
the laws of Edmund as to betrothal allowed this to be increased 
to half by antenuptial contract, to the whole if she had children 
and did not re-marry after her husband’s death. No doubt 
the dower ad ostium eedesiae favoured by the church generally 
superseded the legal rights where the property was large (in 
fact this is specially provided by Magna Carta, c. 7). “Provisio 
hominis tollit provisionem legis.” The legal rights of a married 
woman apart from contract were gradually limited, until by 
the time of Glanvill her person and property had become during 
her husband’s lifetime entirely at his disposal, and after his death 
limited to her dower and her pars ralionabilis. 

and statute law of England placed women in a special position 
may be noticed. A woman was exempt from legal duties more 
particularly attaching to men and not performable by deputy. 
She could apparently originally not hold a proper feud, i.e. one 
of which the tenure was by military service. 1 The same principle 
appears in the rule that she could not be endowed of a castle 
maintained for the defence of the realm and not for the private 
use of the owner. She could receive homage, but not render it 
in the form used by men, and she was privileged from suit and 
service at the sheriff’s tourn. She was not sworn to the law 
by the oath of allegiance in the leet or tourn, and so could not he 
outlawed, but was said to be waived. She could be constable, 
either of a castle or a vill, but not sheriff, unless in the one case 
of Westmorland, an hereditary office, exercised in person in the 

and Montgomery. In certain cases a woman could transmit 
rights which she could not enjoy. On such a power of trans¬ 
mission, as Sir H. Maine shows, 2 rested the claim of Edward III. 
to the crown of France. The claim through a woman was not a 
breach of the French constitutional law, which rejected the claim 
of a woman. The jealousy of a woman’s political influence is 
strikingly shown by the case of Alice Pcrrers, the mistress of 
Edward III. She was accused of breaking an ordinance by 
which women had been forbidden to do business for hire and by 
way of maintenance in the king’s court. 3 




In separate legal articles attention is drawn, 01 
jects, to any special provisions or disabilities affecting 
women; see, for instance, Evidence, Divorce, 
Marriage, Children (Law relating to), Infant, 
Husband and Wife. The movement for removing 

rates in various countries that it is impossible to do 
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at seventeen with the approval of the court, the age for __ 0 

twenty; by tile Married Women’s Property Act 1907 any settle¬ 
ment by a^husband of his wife’s [property is not valid unless executed 

age.^ An unmarried woman is liable for the ^support of illegitimate 

in the absence of agreement, by an affiliation order granted by magis¬ 
trates. A married woman having separate property is, under the 
Married Women’s Property Acts 1882 and 1908, liable for the support 
of her parents, husband, children and grandchildren becoming 
chargeable to any union or parish. At common law the father was 
entitled as against the mother to the custody of a legitimate child 
up to the age of sixteen, and could only forfeit such right by mis¬ 
conduct. But the Court of Cl-- 1 -" l - - 


-igid vi 


t could be made a ward of court, 
:w of the paternal rights and looked more to th< 
ine cnnd, and consequently in some cases to the exter 
mother’s rights at common law. Legislation has tended 
direction. By the Infants' Custody Act 1873, the C 
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The whole idea of women’s position in social life, and their 
ability to take their place, independently of any question of 

in the English-speaking countries, and also in the more education 
progressive nations beyond their bounds, during the end Its 
1 ytli cent ury. This is due primarily to the movement rLsuUs ‘ 
for women’s higher education and its results. To deal in detail 
with this movement in various countries would here be too 
intricate a matter; but in the English-speaking countries at 
all events the change is so complete that the only curious thing 
now is, not what spheres women may not enter, more or less 
equally with men, but the few from which they are still excluded. 

Before the accession of Queen Victoria, there was no systematic 
education for English women, but as the first half of the 19th 
century drew to a close, broader views began to be held on the 
subject, while the humanitarian movement, as well as the rapidly 
increasing number of women, helped to put their education on 
a sounder basis. It became more thorough; its methods were 
better calculated to stimulate intellectual power; and the con¬ 
viction that it was neither good, nor politic, for women to remain 
intellectually in their former state of ignorance, was gradually 
accepted by every one. The movement owed much to Frederick 
Denison Maurice. He was its pioneer; and Queen’s College 
(1848), which he founded, was the first to give a wider scope to 
the training of its scholars. Out of its teaching, and that ol 
its professors (including Charles Kingsley), grew nearly all the 
educational advantages which women enjoy to-day; and to 
the women who were trained at Queen’s College we owe some 
of the best teaching in England. Bedford College, Cheltenham 
College, the North London Collegiate School for Girls, the Girls’ 
Public Day School Company’s schools, are some of those which 
sprang into life in different parts of England, and were filled, 
as rapidly as they were opened, by the girls of the middle and 
professional classes. From their teaching came the final stage 
which gave women the same academic advantages as men. 
Somerville College and Lady Margaret Hall at Oxford, Girton 
and Newnham Colleges at Cambridge, Westfield College in 
London, St Hilda’s College, St Hugh’s Hall, Holloway College, 
Owens College, the Manchester and Birmingham and Victoria 
Universities, and other colleges for women in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, are some of the later but equally successful 
results of the movement. The necessity for testing the quality 
of the education of women, however, soon began to be felt. The 
University of Cambridge was the first to institute a special 
examination for women over eighteen, and its example was 
followed by Oxford; but while London, Dublin (Trinity College), 
Belfast (Queen’s), Victoria, Edinburgh, Glasgow,and St Andrews 

them in 1910. In the act of 1908 establishing the new Roman 
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Catholic university in Ireland, it was provided that two members 
of the senate should be women; and Queen’s University, Belfast, 
had three women in 1910 in its senate. Women may point with 
justifiable pride to the fact that within a very few years of their 
admission to university examinations,they provided at Cambridge 
both a senior classic and a senior wrangler. In America (see 
Co-education) the movement has gone much farther than in 

The temperate, calm, earnest demeanour of women, beth in 
the schools and in university life, awakened admiration and 
respect from all; and the movement brought into existence a 
vast number of women, as well-educated as men, hard-working, 
persevering and capable, who invaded many professions, and 
could hold their ground where a sound education was the found¬ 
ation of success. The pioneers of female education spent their 
energies in developing their higher and more intellectual ideals, 
but later years opened up other positions which better education 
has enabled women to fill. In the literary field they soon invaded 
journalism (see Newspapers), and took an important place on 
the staffs of libraries and museums. They form an important 
(and in America, the predominating) section of the teaching 
profession in the state schools, and in all research work play an 
increasingly valuable part. It is not possible for every woman 
to be a scholar, a doctor (see helow), a lawyer, 1 or possihly to 
attain the highest position in professions where competition 
with men is keen, but the development of women’s work has 

school boards, factory inspectors, poor law guardians, sanitary 
inspectors, they have had ample scope for gratifying their ambition 
and energy. The progress made in philanthropy and religious 

of countless new societies. And increasing provision has heen 
made, in the arts and crafts, for the furtherance of their careers. 
There are successful women architects now working in England, 
and in 1905 a woman won the silver medal of the Royal Society 
of British Architects; a large number of women travel for business 
firms; in decorative work, as silversmiths, dentists, law copyists, 
proof readers, and in plan tracing women work with success; 
wood-carving has become almost as recognized a career for them 
as that of typewriting and shorthand, in which an increasing 




Vomen have always found a peculiarly fitting, sphere as 
ses, though it is only in recent years that nursing (q.v.) has 
n professionalized hy means of proper education. 

. their admission to the medical profession itself c e ‘ 
i one of the earliest triumphs of the 19th-century movement, 
x-gan in America, but was quickly followed up in England, 
er having heen refused admission to instruction by numerous 
American medical schools, Miss Elizabeth Blackwell w'as allowed 
1 enter as a student by the Geneva Medical College, N.Y., 

. 1847, from which she graduated in 1849. Hers was the first 
Oman’s name to be placed on the Medical Register of the 
United Kingdom (1859). In Great Britain the struggle to obtain 
admission to the teaching schools and to the examinations for 
medical degrees and diplomas was long and bitter. Though 
"ociety of the Apothecaries admitted Mrs Garrett Anderson 
to their diploma in 1865, it w'as only after a series of rebuffs 
and failures that women were admitted to the degree examina¬ 
tions of the various universities. In August 1876 an “ enabling ” 
was passed, empowering the nineteen British medical 
lining^ bodies to confer their degrees or diplomas without 

and Surgeons decided to admit women to tlieir diplomas and 
fellowships. In the meantime women doctors had become a 

.’omen in England may fill some of the highest positions in 
state. A woman may be a queen, or a regent, and as queen 
regnant has, by 1 Mary, sess. 3, c. 1, as full rights 
king. Among the public offices a woman may 
are those of county, borough, parish and rural or 
urban district councillor, overseer, guardian of the poor, church- 
w'arden and sexton. In 1908 Mrs Garrett Anderson was elected 
or of Aldeburgh, the first case of a woman holding that 
ion. Women have also been nominated as members of 
Royal Commissions (e.g. those on the Poor Law and Divorce). 
A woman cannot serve on a jury, but may, if married, be one of 
a “ jury of matrons ” empanelled to determine the condition of 
a female prisoner on a writ de ventre inspiciendo. She can vote 
(if unmarried or a widow) in county council, municipal, poor 
law and other local elections. The granting of the parliamentary 
franchise to women w'as, however, still withheld in 1910. The 
history of the movement for women’s suffrage is told below. 
It may be remarked that, with or without the possession of a 
ole on their own account, politics in England have in modem 
imes been very considerably influenced by the work of women 
s speakers, canvassers and organizers. The great Conservative 
auxiliary political organization, the Primrose League, owes its 
’n success to women, and the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
he opposite side, has done much for the Liberal party. 

; Women’s Liberal Unionist Association, which came into 
ig in r 886 at the time of the Irish Home Rule Bill, also played 
ictive part in defence of the Unionist cause, 
he movement for the aholition of the sex distinction in respect 
:he right conferred upon certain citizens to share in the 
tion of parliamentary representatives dates for 
:tical purposes from the middle of the 19th century. 

; governmental systems of the ancient world were 
based without exception on the view that women could take 
art in state politics, except in oriental countries as monarchs. 
Exceptional women such as Cleopatra, Scmiramis, Arsinoe, 
might in the absence of men of the royal house, and by reason 
of royal descent or personal prestige, occupy the throne, and an 
Aspasia might be recognized as the able head of a political salon, 
' it women in general derived thence no political status. Though 
iristianity and a broadening of men’s theories of life tended to 
ise the moral and social status of women, yet Paul definitely 
signs subservience as the proper function of women, and 
any of the fathers looked upon them mainly as inheriting the 
temptress function of Eve. This view generally obtained through- 
hc middle ages, though here and there glimmerings of a new 
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parties in the country. It was calculated that slightly over 
1,000,000 women would be enfranchised. After considerable 
pressure both inside the house and outside, Mr Asquith consented 
to give two days of government time for the debate, and the 
second reading, moved by the Labour member, Mr D. J. Shackle- 
ton, was carried by a majority of no votes. A further attempt 
to commi'L the bill to a Grand Committee failed by 175 votes; 
the bill was therefore sent to a committee of the whole house, 
and Mr Asquith announced that he would not give further 
facilities. It was noteworthy that, though the bill was opposed 
as undemocratic by Mr Lloyd-George and other Liberals, it was 
supported by 32 out of 40 of the Labour members, and evidence 
was given that a large proportion of the new voters would have 
been working women. 

^ The leading women’s suffrage |oeieties^ma^ here be mentioned, 
that women should have the same electoral privileges as men, 
W 1* L fhl NrtionS^nionofwomn's Suffrage Societies is the oldest 
committees, and after various reorganizations a great amalgamation 
This union had 200 branches in 1910. All the early suffragists 

of ,0 Mrs d Henry 5 Fawcett." d The^unLn 6 pursued 0 raufnuously ^he 
“ constitutional ” policy and stood apart altogether from the 
“ militant " societies. Its official organ, The Common Cause, was 

2. The Rational Women’s Social and Political Union, associated 
chiefly with the name of Mr= Fmmeline Pankhurst and Miss Christa- 
bel Pankhurst, formed in 1906, originated the more “ militant " 
policy. Its income in 1909-1910 reached the figure of £60,000, and 
up to September 1910 some 300 of its members had ^undergone 

' subjected to ail opposition of 


hough at first it: 


speakers 


for Women, obtained a large 

Societies ol various kinds multiplied. In 1907 w< 

Women's Freedom League (chiefly associated with _ .. .. 

C. Despard, a prominent supporter of the Labour party), whose 
members ohjected to the internal administration of the Social and 
Political Union, but agreed in adopting its policy in a modified 
form; and (4) the Men's Leag-se for Women's Suffrage, a society 
■"''inSrJ -.11 .... ■>.,-1 in September 1910 adopted 


...._le prominence of the movement and the fart that 

iccessive parliaments contained a majority of pledged suffragists 
led to the formation of opposition societies. In 1908 was formed 
the Women's National Anti-Suffrage League, of men and women, 

Lord Curzon, Lady Jersey and Mrs P Humphry Ward; and about 
the same time the Men's League for Opposing Women's Suffrage 

1910, as the National League for Opposing Women's Suffrage, with 
Lord Cromer as president. The Anti-Suffrage Review was founded 


In New Zealand a measure for the enfranchisement of women, 
introduced by Richard Seddon, was carried in September 1893 
(in the upper house by a majority of 2). In Australia the vote 
has been extended to all adult women both in the states (the first 
being South Australia, 1894, the last Victoria, 1908) and for the 
Commonwealth parliament. They have, moreover, the right 
to sit in the representative assemblies. 

The movement assumed an organized form in the United 
States somewhat earlier than in the United Kingdom. It arose 
out of the interest taken by women in tbe temperance and anti¬ 
slavery agitations, and was fostered by the discussion on women’s 
property rights. In 1840 the question was raised in a more 
acute form by the exclusion of women delegates from the World's 
Convention, and in 1848 the first women’s suffrage convention 
was held at Seneca Falls, the leading spirits being Mrs Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Martha C. Wright and Lucretia Mott. Later 
conventions at Salem and Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1850, 

'■E.g. the Conservative and Unionist Women's Franchise Associa¬ 
tion, of which the countess of Selborne became president in 1910. 


were the predecessors of annual meetings, but the extravagant 
dress adopted by some of tbe women brought ridicule upon the 
movement, which was further thrown into the background by 
the Civil War. In 1869 were formed; (1) in New York, the 
National Women’s Suffrage Association, and (2) in Cleveland, 
the American Woman’s Suffrage Association. In 1890 these two 
societies amalgamated as the National American Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, of which in 1900 Mrs Carrie Chapman 
Catt became president. The question was considered by a 
select committee in tbe 48th Congress, and 200 petitions, repre¬ 
senting millions of individuals, were presented in 1900. The 
Labour and Socialist parties in general supported the women’s 
claim, but there was considerable opposition in other parties. 
In 5 states (Wyoming since 1869; Colorado, 1893; Utah, 1896; 
Idaho, 1896; and Washington, 1910) women are electors, and in 
25 states they have exercised the school suffrage. In Louisiana 
they obtained the suffrage in connexion with tax levies in 1898. 
Anti-suffrage societies have also been formed in Brooklyn (1894), 
Massachusetts (1893), Illinois (1897), Oregon (1899). 

In Finland all adult men and women over the age of 24, 
excluding paupers, received the right to vote for members of 
the Diet in 1906, in which year nineteen women became members 
of the Diet. In Norway, where there is male suffrage for men 
over 25 years of age, women were entitled to vote by a law of 
1907, provided I hey or, if married, their husbands (i.e. where 
property is jointly owned) had paid income tax on an annual 

in country districts. In Sweden a suffrage bill was carried in 
the lower but rejected in tbe upper house in 1909. In all the 
chief countries there are suffrage societies of greater or less 
strength. In Russia the question was placed in the forefront of 
the demands made by the Duma in 1906, and in 1907 propertied 
women received the right to confer votes on their sons who would 
otherwise be unenfranchised. In France a feminist congress met 
at Lyons in 1909. 

The International Woman Suffrage Alliance originated in the 
United States in 1888. Its membership increased steadily, and at 
the Convention held in London in 1909 delegates were present from 
twenty-two countries. In the United Kingdom this Alliance is 
represented by the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies. 
A social and propagandist club was founded in London in 1909 



..an, Women and Economics (1899); 

m Changes in the Employment of Women 
98; Pari, papers, C. 8794); B. and M. Van Vorst, Woman in 
mauslry (1908); A. Loria, Le Fiminisme an point de vue sociologique 
(1907); Helen Blacjtburn, Record of Women’s Suffrage, in the United 
Kingdom (1902); Susan B. Anthony, History of Woman's Suffrage, 
in the United States (4 vols., 1881-1902); C. C. Slopes, British 
Free Women (1894); W. Lyon Blease, 7 he Emancipation of Women 
(1910). The classical exposition of the arguments on behalf of 
women’s suffrage is J. S. Mill’s Subjection of Women ; the most 
important statement in opposition is perhaps that of Professor 
A. V. Dicey in the Quarterly Review (Oct. 1908). (X.) 

WOOD, ANTHONY A 2 (1632-1695), English antiquary, was 
the fourth son of Thomas Wood (1580-1643), B.C.L. of Oxford, 
where Anthony was bom on the 17th of December 1632. He 
sent to New College school in 1641, and at the age of twelve 
removed to the free grammar school at Thame, where bis 
studies were interrupted by civil war skirmishes. He was then 
placed under the tuition of his brother Edward (1627-1655), 
of Trinity College.; and, as he tells us,. “ while he continued 

e an apprentice which he could never endure to heare of.” 
le was entered at Merton College in 1647, and made postmaster. 
In 1652 he amused himself with ploughing and bell-ringing, 
2 In the Life he speaks of himself and his family as Wood or 
& Wood, the last form being a pedantic return to old usage adopted 
by himself. A pedigree is given in Clark’s edition. 
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; had from his most tender years an extraordinary 
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city and neighbourhood. He went through the Christ Church 
registers. “ at this time being resolved to set himself to the 
study of antiquities.” Dr John Wallis, the keeper, allowed him 
free access tc the university registers in 1660; “ here he layd 

published, viz. Hist, el Antiq. Univ. Oxon." He also came to 
know the Oxford collections of Brian Twyne to which he was 
greatly indebted. lie steadily investigated the muniments of 
all the colleges, atid in 1667 made his first journey to London, 
where he visited Dugdale, who introduced him into the Cottonian 
library, and Prynne showed him the same civility for the Tower 
records. On October 22, 1669, he was sent for by the delegates 
of the press, ” that whereas he had taken a great deal oE paines 
in writing the Hist, and Antiq. of the Universitie of Oxon, they 
would for his paines give him an too li. for his copie, conditionally, 
that he would suffer the book to be translated into Latine.” 
He accepted the offer and set to work to prepare his English 
MS. for the translators, Richard Peers and Richard Reeve, 
both appointed by Dr Fell, dean of Christ Church, who under¬ 
took the expense of printing. In 1674 appeared Historia el 
antiqmtates Universitatis Oxonicnsis, handsomely reprinted “e 
Theatre Sheldoniano,” in two folio volumes, the first devoted 
to the university in general and the second to the colleges. Copies 
were widely distributed, and university and author received 
much praise. On the other hand, Bishop Barlow told a corre¬ 
spondent that “ not only the Latine but the history itself is in 
many things ridiculously false” (.Genuine Remains, 1693, p.183). 
In 1678 the university registers which had been in his custody 

be implicated in the Popish plot. To relieve himself from 
suspicion he took the oaths of supremacy and allegiance. During 
this time he had been gradually completing his great work, 
is produced by a London publisher in 1691-1692, 
jlio, Athenae Oxonienses: an Exact History of all the 
Writers and Bishops who have had their Education in the University 
of Oxford from 1500 to 1690, to which are added the Fasti, or Annals 
On the 29th of July 1693 he was condemned 




earl of Clarendon, fined, banished from the university until he 
recanted, and the offending pages burnt. The proceedings were 
printed in a volume of Miscellanies published by Curll in 1714. 
Wood was attacked by Bishop Burnet in a Letter to the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry (1693, 4to), and defended by his nephew 
Dr Thomas Wood, in a Vindication of the Historiographer, to 
which is added the Historiographer's Answer (1693), 4to, reproduced 
in the subsequent editions of the Athenae. The nephew also 
defended his unde in An Appendix to the Life of Bishop Seth 
Ward, 1697, 8vo. After a short illness he died on the 28th of 
November 1605, and was buried in the outer chapel of St John 
Baptist (Merton College), in Oxford, where he superintended the 
digging of his own grave but a few days before. 


as “ a very strong lusty man, ” of line 


He is desc 
and appearance, nc 

neither office nor reward irom tne university ’.v 1 
his labours. He never married, and led a life 0 
devoted to antiquarian research. Bell-ringing 
chief relaxations. His literary style is poor, an 
ment are frequently warped by prejudice, but 
and unpublished collections form a priceless sou 
s always suspec 


aste and j iidg- 


Catholic, and invariably treated Jacobites _ _ z __ _ 

Dissenters in the Athenae, but he died in communion with the Church 
of England. 

Wood’s original manuscript (purchased by the Bodleian in 1846) 
was first published by John Gutch as The History and Antiquities 
of the Colleges and Halls in the University of Oxford, with a con - 
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consulted Dr Hudso: 
printed in Holland, saying, “ \\ 
you laugh again ” (Rehq. Heart 


tinuation (1786-1790, 2 vols. 4to), and The History at 
of the University of Oxford (1792-1796, 3 vols. 4to), wiui portrait o 
Wood. To these should be added The Antient and Present Slat 
of the City of Oxford, chiefly collected by A. It Wood, with addition 
by the Rev. Sir J. Peshall (1773, 4tu; the text is garbled and tb 
editing very imperfect). An admirable edition of the Survey of th 
Antiquities of the City of Oxford, composedin 1661-66 by AnthonyWood 
edited by Andrew Clark, was issued by the Oxford Historical Societi 
(1889-1899, 3 vols. 8vo). Modius Solium, a Collection of Piece 
of Humour, chiefly ill-natured personal stories, was published a 
t-Wfor.l in 17ST, 121110. Some letters between Aubrey and Wood wen 
Gentleman’s Magazine (3rd scr., ix. x. xi.). Wooc 
" ‘ ‘ " getting a third volume of the Athena, 

\\ lien this volume comes out 1 ’ll maki 
inae, i. 59). This was included in ; 
—- . - — —- published Jiy R. Knaplock and J 

with the addition ofabo 
new edition, with addil 
(1813-1820, 4 vols. 4to). 

to bring out a fourth edition, which siuppeu <ti me eye, eu. Dy miss 
(1848, 8vo; see Gent. Mag., N.S., xxix. 135, 268). Dr Bliss’s inter¬ 
leaved copy is in the Bodleian, and Dr Griffiths announced in 1859 
that a new edition was contemplated by the Press, and asked for 
additional matter (see Notes and Queries. 2nd ser., vii. 514, and 6th 
[). Wood bequeathed his library (127 MSS. and 970 
m Museum, and the keeper, William 
ue of the MSS. in 1761. In 1858 
isferred to the biodleian, where 25 

ence and all his diaries, are in tfie 


The third appeared as ” a 
iliuatioii by Philip Bliss” 
. al History Society proposed 
stopped at the Life, ed. by Bliss 




We £ 




i 


now superseded L. .... _ _ _ 

Andrew Clark, The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, Antiquary 
of Oxford, 0632-1695, described by himself (Oxford Historical 
Society, 1891-1900, 5 vols. 8vo). See also Reliquiae Ilearnianae, 
ed. Bliss (2nd ed., 1869, 3 vols. 121110): Hcarne’s Remarks 
and Collections (Oxford Historical Society, 1885-1907), vols. 
i.-viii.: Maciay’s Annals of the Bodleian Library (2nd ed., 1890); 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. iv. v. viii.; Noble’s Biogr. History 
of England, i. (H. R. T.) 

WOOD, MRS HENRY [Ellen] (1814-1887), English novelist, 
was born at Worcester on the 17th of January 1814. Her 
maiden name was Price; her father was a glove manufacturer 
in Worcester. She married Henry Wood in 1836, and after 
her marriage lived for the most part in France, her husband, 
who died in 1866, being at the head of a large shipping and 
banking firm. In i860 she wrote a temperance tale, Danesbury 
House, which gained a prize of £100 offered by the Scottish 
Temperance League; but before this she had regularly contri¬ 
buted anonymous stories to periodicals. Her first great success 
was made with hast Lynne (1861), which obtained enormous 
popularity. It was translated into several languages, and a 
number of dramatic versions were made. The Channings and 
Mrs Halliburton's Troubles followed in 1862; Vcrner's Pride 
and The Shadow of Ashlyiyat in 1863 , Lori Oakburn’s Daughters, 
Oswald Cray and Trevlyn Hold in 1864. She became proprietor 
and editor of the Argosy magazine in 1867, and the Johnny Ludlow 
tales, published anonymously there, are the most artistic of 
her works. Among the thirty-five novels Mrs Henry Wood 
produced, the best of those not hitherto mentioned were 
Roland Yorke (1869); Within the Maze (1872) and Edina (1876). 
She continued to edit the Argosy, with the assistance of her son, 
Mr C. W. Wood, till her death, which occurred on the 10th of 

Vmonol ?If Mrs Henry Wood, by her son, were published in 1894. 

WOOD, SIR HENRY EVELYN (1838- ), British field 

marshal, was born at Braintree, Essex, on the gth of February 
1838, the youngest son of Sir John Page Wood, Bart. Educated 
at Marlborough, he entered the Royal Navy in 1852, and served 
as a midshipman in the Russian war, being employed on shore 
with the naval brigade in the siege operations before Sevastopol, 
mentioned in despatches, and severely wounded at the assault on 
the Redan on June 18, 1855. Immediately afterwards he left 
the navy for the army, becoming a cornet in the 13th Light 
Dragoons. Promoted lieutenant in 18 s6, he exchanged into 
the 17th Lancers in 1857, and served in the Indian Mutiny with 
distinction as brigade-major of a flying column, winning the 
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Victoria Cross. In 1861 he became captain, in 1862 brevet- I for a time editor of the Boy’s Own Magazine. His most 
major, exchanging about the same time into the 73rd Highlanders important work was a Natural History in three volumes, but he 
(Black Watch), but returned to the cavalry three years later, was hetter known by the series of books which began with 
Having meantime served as an aide-de-camp at Dublin, he was Common Objects of the Sea-Shore, and which included popular 
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WOOD-CARVING, the process whereby wood is ornamented 
with design by means of sharp cutting tools held in the hand. 
The term includes anything within the limit of sculpture in the 
round up to hand-worked mouldings such as help to compose the 
tracery of screens, &c. 

Material .—The texture of wood limits the scope of the carver 
in that the substance consists of bundles of fibres (called grain) 
growing in a vertical direction w’ithout much lateral cohesive 
strength. It is therefore essential to arrange the more delicate 
parts of a design “ with the grain ” instead of across it, and the 
more slender stalks or leaf-points should not be too much separ¬ 
ated from their adjacent surroundings. The failure to appreciate 
these primary rules may constantly be seen in damaged work, 
when it will be noticed that, whereas tendrils, tips of birds’ 
beaks, &c., arranged across the grain have been broken away, 
similar details designed more in harmony with the growth of the 
wood and not too deeply undercut remain intact. Oak is the 
most suitable wood for carving, on account of its durability and 
toughness without being too hard. Chestnut (very like oak), 
American walnut, mahogany and teak are also very good 
woods; while for fine work Italian walnut, lime, sycamore, 
apple, pear or plum, are generally chosen. Decoration that is 
to be painted and of not too delicate a nature is as a rule 

The carver requires but few kinds of tools:—(i) the 
gouge—a tool with a curved cutting edge—used in a variety of 
forms and sizes for carving hollows, rounds and sweeping curves; 
(2) the chisel, large and small, whose straight cutting edge is 
used for lines and cleaning up flat surfaces; (3) the “ V” tool 
used for veining, and in certain classes of flat work for emphasizing 
lines. A special screw for fixing work to the bench, and a mallet, 
complete the carver’s kit, though other tools, more or less 
legitimate, are often used, such as a router for bringing grounds 
to a uniform level, bent gouges and bent chisels for cutting 
hollows too deep for the ordinary tool. 

Method .—The process for relief carving is usually as follows. 
The carver first fixes the wood to his bench by means of the screw 
already referred to. He then (a) sketches on the main lines 
of his idea, indicating the flowers, foliage, &c.; or ( b) should the 
design be very intricate or of a geometrical character, he traces 
the whole design from a pattern first prepared on paper; or 
(c) he may combine the first two methods. Next he grounds 
out the spaces between the lines with a gouge to a more or less 
uniform depth. Then he “ hosts ” the upstanding pattern that 
remains, i.e. he models and shapes the details of his design, 
carefully balancing the lights and shadows; and finally, after 
having obtained the result he desires, he cleans up the whole. 
The quicker he works, the fewer times he goes over the same 
part, the more sketchy the” subsidiary portions, the less high 
finish he puts into the detail, the better the result. Incised 
work, chip carving, &c., are generally finished at once and not 
in stages. Much carved work, that of savage nations for instance, 
is of course carved without the assistance of a bench. Many 
small articles, too, are carved in the hand. Little models of 
antelopes or bears, so familiar in Switzerland, are carved in this 
way with a tool somewhat like a half-open knife but with the 
blade fixed. 

Stylf. —From the remotest ages the decoration of wood has 
heen a foremost art. The tendency of human nature has always 
been to ornament every article in use. Just as a child of to-day 
instinctively cuts patterns on the bark of his switch freshly 
taken from the hedgerow, so the primitive man, to say nothing 
of his more civilized successor, has from the earliest times cut 

The North American Indian carves his wooden fish-hook or his 
pipe stem just as the Polynesian works patterns on his paddle. 
The native of British Guiana decorates his cavassa grater with 
a well-conceived scheme of incised scrolls, W'hilc the savage of 
Loango Bay distorts his spoon with a hopelessly unsuitable 
design of perhaps figures standing up in full relief carrying a 

Figure-work seems to have been universal. The craving to 


represent one’s god in a tangible form finds expression in number¬ 
less ways. The early carver, and, for that matter, the native 
of the present day, has always found a difficulty in 
giving expression to the eye, and at all times has evaded 
it by inlaying this feature with coloured material. 

Obsidian, for example, is used by the modern Easter Islander 
in common with the F.gyptian craftsman of (he earlier dynasties. 
To carve a figure in wood is not only more difficult but is less 
satisfactory than marble (for which see Scui,Amu), owing to the 
tendency of wrnod to crack, to be injured by insects, or to suffer 
from changes in the atmosphere. The texture of the material, 
too, often proves fatal to the expression of the features, especially 
in the classic type of youthful face. On the other hand, magni¬ 
ficent examples exist of the more rugged fealures of age: the 
beetling brow’s, the furrows and lines neutralizing the defects 
of the grain of the w’ood. However, in ancient work the surface 
was not of such consequence, for figures as a rule were painted. 

It is not always realized at the present day to what extent colour 
has even from the most ancient times been used to enhance 
the effect of wood-carving and sculpture. The modern 
prejudice against gold and other tints is perhaps due to 
the fact that painted work has been vulgarized. One associates 
coloured carvings too readily with theatre galleries and the 
triumphal car of the circus procession. The “ restored ” work too 
of some church screens does anything but encourage the revival 
of this time-honoured custom. The arrangement of a proper 
and harmonious scheme of colour is not the work of the house- 
painter, but of the specially trained artist. Witness the old 
coloured screens of Norfolk, the harmonious greens and reds, 
the proper proportion of gold, the panels adorned with saints 
on backgrounds of delicate diaper work, and compare these 
triumphs of decoration with the rougher blues and reds of the 
average restored screen, and one ceases to wonder why we now 
prefer the wood plain. 

Of late years carving has gone out of fashion; a change has 
come about. The work is necessarily slow, thus causing charges 
to appear high. Other and cheaper methods of decoration have 
driven carving from its former place. Machine work has much 
to answer for, and the endeavour to popularize the craft by means 
of the village class has not alw'ays achieved its own end. The 
gradual disappearance of the individual artist, elbowed out as 
he has been by the contractor, is fatal to the continuance of an 
art which can never flourish when done at so much a yard. 
So long as the carver is expected to work to some one else’s 
pattern—so long as he is, in detail at least, not his own designer— 
this art, which attained its zenith in the glories of the 15th-century 
cathedral and in the continental domestic work of the hundred 
years to follow, can never hope to live again. 
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(Flemish, 1511); the eentre panel, measuring an inch or two square, is 
crowded with figures in full relief and in diminishing perspective, after 
the custom of this period. This rests on a semicircular base which is 
carved with the Lord’s Supper, and is further ornamented with 


life plain hut for a little angel kneeling on the t 
asped in prayer. But the most beautiful foi 
flection of pinnacles and canopy work, of which 
ample at Sudbury, Suffolk. It was not uncomm 
I the topmost pinnacle (Castleacre, Norfolk), 
scent of the Holy Spirit. The finest font ii 


in spite of various attempts, has never agaii 
decoration. The lines of the tracery sty 
crocket—unequalled as they have alway; 


lerhaps had the corners rounded. The«e I \ 
One of the doors of Bourges Cathedral is ' 


n, where the upper panels only are carved with tracery and coats 
ns and the lower adorned with simple Unenfold design. 

Spain and the Teutonic countries of Europe we look for the most 
rtant objert of churchy decoration, the ratable^; the Reformation 

kind! 1 The magnificent altar-piece in Schleswig°cathedral 
was carved by Hans Bruggerman, and consists, like many 


I Museum; the front is carved with twelve knights 


a good example of the style composed of interlacing s< 
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... ... the loth-12th centuries already referred to. A 
pattern of Gothic foliage, often of beautiful outline, would be simply 
grounded out to a shallow depth. The shadows, curves and twists 
only being emphasized by a few well-disposed cuts with a “ V ” 
tool; and of course the whole effect greatly improved by colour. 
A Swiss door of the 15th century in the Berlin Museum, and some 
German, Swiss and Tiroiese work in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
offer patterns that might well be imitated to-day bv those who 
require simple decoration while avoiding the hackneyed Elizabethan 


It is hard to compare the figure work of England with that on the 
Continent owing to the disastrous effect of the Reformation. But 
Pigurc wher^ weexandne the roofs ^of the Eastern counties, the 

wor ' the country, we can appreciate how largely wood sculpture 
was used for purposes of decoration. If as a rule the figure work was 
not of a very high order, we have conspicuous exceptions in the stall 
elbows of Sherborne, and the pulpit ofTrull, Somerset. Perhaps the 

Rotert m duke of Normandy, ^Gloucester CathedraTcmh century), 
and carved, at vas generally the cate in England, in oak. At Clifton 
Rennes, Buckingham, there are two^figures of the 13th century. 

seasoning the wood and to prevent cracking. During-the 13th, 14th 

churches and cathedrals. But of figures carved in the round apart 
from their surroundings hardly an instance remains. At the little 
chapel of Cartme! Fell, in the wilds of Westmorland, there is a figure 
of Our Lord from a crucifix, some 2 ft. 6 in. in length. The cross is 

A second figure of Our Lord foriginallv in the church of Keynes 
Inferior) L in the museum of Caerleon, and a third, fromchurch 

someS^/WcVarelrthe^’fctodaand Albert Museum^A Tiroiese 
panel of the 15th century carved in high relief, representing St John 
seated with his back to the onlooker, is a masterpiece of peispective 
and foreshortening, and the drapery folds are perfect. The same 
may be said of a small statue of the Virigin, carved in lime by a Swiss 




n work hi 


bench ends of many of the churches in Somerset, gi\, „_ 

tions. But the new style was unequal to the old in devotional leek 
except in classic buildings like St Paul's cathedral, where the stalls 

this article will therefore be devoted in the ma 

and the exact location of examples can only be given when not the 

property of private owners or where the public have access. 

During the 16th century the best work is undoubtedly to be found 
on the Continent, France, Germany and the Netherlands producing 
numberles example* not newly^sroverc^Amcriran — 3S 


ie factor winch assisted in the civilizing influence of this time, 
and hand in hand with the spread of commerce came the desire for 
refinement. The custom of building houses chiefly in wood wherever 
timber was plentiful continued. Pilasters took the place of pinnacles, 
and vases or dolphins assisted the acanthus leaf to oust the older 
forms of design. House fronts of wood gave ample scope to the 
carver. That of Sir Paul Pinder (1600), formerly in Bishopsgate, but 
now preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum, is a good example 
of decorative treatment without overloading. The brackets carved in 
the shape of monsters which support the projecting upper storey are 
typical of hundreds of dwellings, as for instance St Peter’s Hospital, 


Bristol. The panels, too, of Sir Paul Finder’s house should be noted 
as good examples of that Jacobean form of medallion surrounded by 
scroll work which is at once as decorative as it is simple. 

In England that familiar style known as Elizabethan and Jacobean 
prevailed throughout the 16th and 17th centuries. At the present 
time hardly a home in the land has not its old oak chest carved with 
the familiar half circle or scroll border along the top rail, or the arch 
pattern on the panels. The court cupboards, with their solid or open 
under parts and upper cornice supported by turned balusters of 

relief, are ^ought^up with jin avidity inseparable^from fashioji. 


The dining-hall tables often had six legs of great substance, 
were turned somewhat after the shape of a covered cup, an 
carved with foliage bearing a distant resemblance to the acanthus. 
Rooms were generally panelled with oak, 
intervals by fla‘ *’ - j - 1 11 


. -. . ..ays must be the principal object in a room, 

and the Elizabethan carver fully appreciated this fact. By carving the 
chimney breast as a rule to the ceiling and covering the surrounding 


walls with m . .... 

trating the attention on one point, often produced results of a high 
order. Caryatid figures, pilasters and friezes were among the custom¬ 
ary details employed to produce good effects. No finer example exists 
than that lately removed from the old palace at Bromley-by-Bow to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. The mantelshelf is 6 ft. from the 
ground and consists of a deep quadrant mould decorated with flat 


oH^work of^good design. ^The supporting pilasters on eitherside 

downed by busts with Ionic capitals on the heads. Above the shelf 
the large centre panel is deeply carved with the royal coat of arms 
with supporters and mantling, and — -- 


The 


a semicircular 


newel posts with heraldic figures bearing coats of arms, &c. The newels 
of^a staircase at Ilighgate support different types of Cromwellian 

cellent work^as for example the b’eautiful^gallery^ at Hatfield, the 

parts of Europe. Mu ch of the work is badly clrawn and badly « 
that good decorative effects w- 


cuted. It is 




of cost, but it is difficult to discover 
ucn merit in work which really looks best when badly cut. 

In France this flat and simple treatment was to a certain extent 
used. Doors were most suitably adorned in this way, and the split 


baluster so characteristic of Jacobean work is often to be met with. 
There are some very good cabinets in the museum at Lyngby, 
Denmark, illustrating these two methods of treatment in com¬ 
bination. But the Swiss and Austrians elaborated this style, greatly 
improving the effect by the addition of colour. However, the best 


Continental designs adopted the typical acanthus foliage of Italy, 
while still retaining a certain amount of Gothic feeling in the strength 
of the lines and the “ cut ” of the detail (Plate IV. fig. 9). Panelling 
—often long and narrow—was commonly used for all sorts of domestic 
purposes, a feature being a medallion in the centre with a simple 
arrangement of \*ise, dolphins, dragons, or birds and foliage filling 
in the spaces above and below. 

The cabinets of Holland and Belgium are excellent models of 
design. These pieces of furniture were usually arranged in two 

-^- 1J - J - carved cornice, mid division and 

r -- --s, and small raised panels carved 

projecting part, would compose a very harmonious 

- r-o portion of the French cabinets are decorated with 

caryatids not carved in the best ta^te, and, like other French wood¬ 
work ^ of this period, are sometimes overloaded with sculpture. 


work of this period, are sometimes overloaded with sculpture. 
The doors of St Maclou, Rouen, fine as they are, would hardly to-day 
be held up as models for imitation. A noteworthy set of doors 
belong to the H6tel de Ville, Oudenarde. The central door contains 
twelve and that on either side eight panels, each of which is carved 
with Renaissance foliage surrounding an unobtrusive figure. In the 
Palais de Justice we see that great scheme of decoration which takes 
up the whole of the fireplace end of the hall. Five large figures 
carved in the round are surrounded by small ones and with foliage 
and coats of arms. 

In Italy, the birthplace of the Renaissance, there is much fine 
work of the 16th century. A very important school of design was 
promoted by Raphael, whose patterns were used or adapted by a 
large number of craftsmen. The shutters of “ Raphael’s Stanze ” 
in the Vatican, and the choir stalls in the church of St Pietro de’ 
Cassinesi at Perugia, are among the most beautiful examples of this 
style of carving. The work is in slight relief, and carved in walnut 
with those graceful patterns which Raphael developed out of the 
newly discovered remains of ancient Roman wall painting from the 
palace of Nero and other places. In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
are many examples of Italian work (Plate IV. fig. 11): the door from 
a convent near Parma, with its three prominent masks and heavy 
gadroon moulds; a picture frame with a charming acanthus border 
and.egg and tongue moulds oil either side; and various marriage 
chests in walnut covered with very elaborate schemes of carving. It 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish Spanish, or for that matter 
South of France work, from Italian, so much alike is the character. 
The Spaniards >ield to none in good workmanship. Some Spanish 
panels of typical Italian design are in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum as well as cabinets of the purest Renaissance order. There 
is a wonderful Portuguese coffer (17th century) in this section. The 
top is deeply carved in little compartments with scenes from the life 
of Our Lord. 

17th-18th Centuries .—In England the great school of Grinling 
Gibbons arose. Although he carved many beautiful mouldings of 
conventional form (Hampton Court Palace, Chatsworth, &c.), his 

which was copied direct from nature. Great swags of drapery and 
foliage with fruit and dead birds, ike., would be carded in lime a font 
thick. For technical skill these examples are u: 
grape Vfrould be undercut, the finer stalks and birds’ le 
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panel with a circle, or diamond of conventional..— ...- 

spandrel in each corner (door of T'ai-h£ Hall, Pekin). A very Chinese 
feature is the finial of the newel post, so constantly left more 


ig resemblance to .... 
jmphasis to edges, and 


gadroon pattern is commonly used^t „ „ , 

the dragon arranged in curves imitative of nature is frequently 

The general rule that in every country designers —- L 4 - u ~ 

__ Elizabe_,_.... _ _ .. 0 _, 

so familiar in Mahommedan countries, are common, and the deeply 
grounded, closely arranged patterns of Bombay also have their i 
counterparts. The imperial dais in the Ch’ien-Ch*ing Hall, Pekin, is | 
a masterpiece of intricate design. The back consists of one central, 
panel of considerable height, with two of lesser degree on either side 
luxuriously chrved. The whole is crowned with a very heavy crest 
of dragons and scroll work; the throne also is a wonderful example 
of carved treatment, and the doors of a cabinet in the same building 
show how rich an effect of foliage can be produced without the em- 

microscopic worker, does not limit himself to ivory or metal. One 
might almost say, he wastes his talent on such an ungrateful material 
as wood. In this material fans and other trifles are carved with a 

In Japan much of the Chinese type is apparent. The native carver 
is fond of massing foliage without the stalk to lead him. He appears 
to put in his foliage, fruit and flowers first and then to indicate a 
stalk here and there, thus reversing the order oi the Western method. 
Such a treatment, especially when birds and beasts are introduced, 
has the highest decorative effect. But, as such close treatment is 
bound to do, it depends for success to some extent upon its scheme of 
colour. A long panel in the Victoria and Albert Museum, depicting 
merchants with their packhorse (Plate IV. fig. 7), strongly resembles 
in its grouping and treatment Gothic work of the 15th century, as 
for example the panel of St Hubert in the museum at Ch&lons. 
The strength and character of Japanese figure work is quite equal to 
the best Gothic sculpture of the 15th century. 

Savage Rates .—There is a general similarity running through the 
carved design of most races of primitive culture, the “ chip " form 
of ornament being almost universally employed. Decorated sur¬ 
faces depending almost entirely upon the incised line also obtain all 


doubt be accounted for by 

The savage-^. 

by crowding 




the extensive us^ of stonecutting 
the same tendency to over-exalt his art by crowding on too much 
design as the more civilized craftsman of other lands, while he also 
on occasion exercises a good deal of restraint by a harmonious balance 
of decoration and plain space. So far as his chip designs and those 


_,__^i;o figure work his | 

generally, shows that very similar stages of artistic development are 
passed through by men of every age and race. 

A very favourite style of “ chip ” pattern is that formed by small 
triangles and squares entirely covering a surface (Hervey Islanders), 
the monotony being sometimes varied by a band of different arrange¬ 
ment in the middle of the article or at the top or bottom. This form 
of art is hardly of a kind calculated to enlarge the imagination, though 
so far as the cultivation of patience and accuracy is concerned, has no 
equal. But many natives, as for example the Fiji Islanders, employ 
chip designs rivalling those of Europe in variety. Upon occasion the 
savage appreciates the way in which plain surfaces contrast and 
emphasize decorated parts, and judiciously restricts^his^ skilMto 

Ijos of the lower Niger design their paddles in a masterly way, and 
show a fine sense of proportion between the plain and the decorated 
surfaces Their designs, though slightly in relief, are of the chip 
natuie. The method of decorating a subject with groups of incised 
lines* straight or curved, though often very effective and 
-^ — - ~y advar ' ' ' ' " 




.Jt savage relief work seldom' calls for "praise. The Kafir 

carves the handle of his spoon perhaps in the form of a giraffe, and in 
the round, with each leg cut separately and the four hoofs meeting 
at the bowl, hardly a comfortable form of handle to hold. The North 
American Indian shows a wider invention than some nations, the 
twist in various shapes being a favourite treatment say of pipe stems. 
The Papuan has quite a style of his owi /; he uses a scroll of the 
form familiar in Indian shawls, and in some cases the scroll entwines 
in a way which faintly suggests the giiilloche. The native of New 
Guinea also employs the scroll for a motive, the flat treatment of 
which reminds one of a similar method in use in Scandinavian 
countries* The Work of the New Zealander is greatly in advance of 
the average primitive type; he uses a very good scheme^of scroll 

riched with a small pattern in a way reminding one of fthe familiar 
Norman treatment, as for example the prows of his canoes. The 


1, idols being produced in 


introduced; tl 




lion. Unlike the Hindu he has a good idea of decorative pro- 
on, and does not plan his scheme of design on too small a scale. 
JTiioiUTiES.—Marshall, Specimens of Antique Carved Furniture 


Maori sometimes carves not only the “ bargeboards ” of his house 
. gobies also, snakes and grotesque figures^ being - - 1 

P Authorities —Marshall, Specim - v -*... 

and Woodwork (1888); Franklyn Crallan, DetaVs of Gothic Wood¬ 
carving (1896); Spring Gardens Sketch- book ; Sanders, Examples 
of Carved Oak Woodwork of the. 16U1 and 17th Centuries (1883); 
Colling, Medieval Foliage and Decoration (1874); Bond, Screens and 
Galleries (1908); Paukert, Die Zimmergoihick (1904); J. Lessing, IIolz- 
sthnUsereien (Berlin, 1882); Rouyer, La Renaissance ; Rowe, Practical 
Wood-carving (1907). (F. A. C.) 

WOODCHUCK, the vernacular name of the common North 
American representative of the marmots (see Marmot) , scientific¬ 
ally known as Arctomys niomx. The typical race of this species 
ranges from New York to Georgia and westward to the Dakotas, 
but it is represented by a second and darker race in Labrador, 

species have been named. The ordinary Woodchuck measures 
about 18 in. in length, of which the tail forms a third. In colour 
it is usually brownish black above, with the nose, chin, cheeks 
and throat tending to whitish, and the under parts brownish 
chestnut; while the feet and tail are black and blackish. Like 
other marmots it is a burrower. 

WOODCOCK (O. Eng. wude-cocc, wudu-coc, and wudu-snite ), 
the Scolopax rusticula 1 of ornithology, a game-bird which is 

nocturnal or crepuscular habits—with mottled plumage of black, 
chestnut- and umber-brown, ashy-grey, buff and shining white— 
the last being confined to the tip of the lower side of the tail- 
quills, but the rest intermixed for the most part in beautiful 
combination. Setting aside the many extreme aberrations 
from the normal colouring which examples of this species 

constantly observed in the plumage of individuals, in some of 
which the richer tints prevail while others exhibit a greyer 
coloration. This variation is often, but not always, accompanied 
by a variation in size or at least in weight. 2 The paler birds 
are generally the larger, but the difference, whether in bulk 
or tint, cannot be attributed to age, sex, season or, so far as 
can be ascertained, to locality. It is, notwithstanding, a very 
common belief among sportsmen that there arc two “ species ” 
of woodcock, and many persons of experience will have it that, 
beside the differences just named, the ** little red woodcock ” 
invariably flies more sharply than the other. However, a sluggish 
behaviour is not really associated with colour, though it may 
possibly be correlated with weight—for it is quite conceivable 
that a fat bird will rise more slowly, when flushed, than one 
which is in poor condition. Ornithologists are practically 
unanimous in declaring against the existence of two “ species ” 
or even “ races,” and, moreover, in agreeing that the sex of the 
bird cannot be determined from its plumage, though there are a 
few who believe that the young of the year can be discriminated 
from the adults hy having the outer web of the first quill-featlier 
in the wing marked with angular notches of a light colour, while 
the old birds have no trace of this “ Vandyke ” ornament. 
Careful dissections, weighings and measurings seem to show 
that the male varies most in size; on an average he is slightly 
heavier than the female, yet some of the lightest birds have proved 

Though" there are probably few if any counties in the United 
Kingdom ip which the woodcock does not almost yearly breed, 


_ . . by Oken ( Zoologie , ii. p. 589). 

2 The difference in weight is very great, though tt 
been exaggerated by some writers. A friend 
experience tells us that the heaviest bird he e\ 
oz., and the lightest 9 oz. and a fraction. 

3 Cf. Dr Hoffmann’s monograph Die Waldschnepfe , e 
published at Stuttgart in 1887. 
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• ill*, uni., L„v umi* ~~ transferred at once to the paper, 
which we shall have a black patch exactly the size and shape 
the inked surface. Now, suppose that the simple Chinese 
10 first discovered this was ingenious enough to go a step 
further, it would evidently occur to him that if one of the 
elaborate signs, each of which in his own language stood for a 
word, were drawn upon the block of wood, in reverse, and then 
the whole of the white wood sufficiently cut away to leave the 
sign in relief, an image of it might be taken on the paper much 
more quickly than the sign could be copied with a camel-hair 
brush and Indian ink. No sooner had this experiment been 
tried and found to answer than block-printing was discovered, 
and from the printing of signs to the printing of rude images 
of things, exactly in the same manner, the step was so easy that 
it must have been made insensibly. Wood engraving, then, is 
really nothing but that primitive block-cutting which prepared 
for the printer the letters in relief now replaced by movable 
types, and the only difference between a delicate modern woodcut 
—the mde letters in the first printed books is a difference of 
Itic skill and knowledge. In Chinese and Japanese woodcuts 
;an still recognize traditions of treatment which frrtrn 

the designing of their written characters. The 
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“ bv suction ” is perhaps hardly yet exploded; but those who have 
observed them in confinement know that they have an almost 
insatiable appetite for earthworms, which the birds seek by probing 
soft ground^with their ^highly ^sensitive and flex.bfe bill* t Tins 
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woodcut, uninfluenced by European 
example, are dashing'or delicate outlines and markings of various 
thickness, exactly such as a clever writer with the brush woo d 
make with his Indian ink or vermilion. Often we get a perfectly 
flack blot, exquisitely shaped and full of careful purpose, and 
hese broad vigorous blacks are quite in harmony with the kind 
>f printing for which wood engraving is intended. 
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been satisfactorily ascertained whether 
wood engraving came to Europe from the East or was re¬ 
discovered by some European artificer. The precise date of 
the first European woodcut is also a matter of doubt, but here 
we have certain data which at least set limits to the possibility 
of error European wood engraving dates certainly from the 
first quarter of the 15th century. It used to be believed that a 
cut of St Christopher (now in the Rylands library, Manchester), 
rudely executed and dated 1423, was the Adam of all our wood- 
cuts, hut since 1844 investigations have somewhat shaken this 
theory. There is a cut in the Brussels library, of the ‘Virgin 
and Child ” surrounded by four saints, which is dated 1418, 
but the composition is so elegant and the drawing so refined and 
beautiful, that one has a difficulty in accepting the date, though 
is received by many as authentic, while it is repudiated by 
Others in the belief that the letters have been tampered with. 
The “ Virgin and Child ” of the Paris library is without date, 
but is supposed, apparently with reason, to be earlier than either 
of the two mentioned; and Delaborde proved that two cuts 
were printed in 1406. The “ Virgin and Child ” at Paris may 
be taken as a good representative specimen of very early 
European wood engraving. It is simple art, but not bad art. 
The forms are drawn in bold thick lines, and the black blot is 
used with much effect in the hollows and recesses of the design. 
Beyond this there is no shading. Rude as the work is, the artist 
has expressed exquisite maternal tenderness in the chief details 
of the design. The Virgin is crowned, and stands against a 
nirhe-like decoration with pinnacles as often seen in illuminated 
manuscripts. In the woodcut this architectural decoration is 
boldly but effectively drawn. Here, then, we have real art 
already, art in which appeared both vigour of style and tenderness 
of feeling. , , , ... 

The earliest wood engraving consisted of outlines and white 
spaces with smaller black spaces, cut with a knife, not with a 
graver, and shading lines are rare or absent. Before passing 
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to shaded woodcuts we may mention a kind of wood engraving 
practised in the middle of the r5th century by a French engraver 
(often called Bernard Milnet, though his name is a matter of 
doubt) and by other engravers nearer the beginning of that 
century. This method is called the crible, a word for which 

drilled. It means riddled with small holes, as a target may be 
riddled with small shot. The effect of light and dark is produced 
in this kind of engraving by sinking a great number of round 
holes of different diameters in the substance of the wood, which, 
of course, all come white in the printing; it is, in effect, a sort 
of stippling in white. When a more advanced kind of wood 
engraving had become prevalent the crible was no longer used 
for general purposes, but it was retained for the grounds of 
decorative wood engra ving, being used occasionally in borders 
for pages, in printers’ marks and other designs, which were 
survivals in black and white of the ancient art of illuminating. 
Curiously enough, this kind of wood engraving, though long 
disused for purposes of art, was in recent times revived with 
excellent effect for scientific purposes, mainly as a method of 
illustration for astronomical books. The black given by the 
untouched wooden block represents the night sky, and the holes, 
smaller or larger, represent in white the stars and planets of 
lesser or greater magnitude. The process was perfectly adapted 
to this purpose, being cheap, rapid and simple. It has also been 
used in a spasmodic and experimental manner by one or two 

The earlier workmen turned their attention to woodcut in 
simple black lines, including outline and shading. In early work 
the outline is firm and very distinct, being thicker in line than 
the shading, and in the shading the lines are simple, without 
cross-hatchings, as the workmen found it easier and more 
natural to take out a white line-like space between two parallel 
or nearly parallel black lines than to cut out the twenty or 
thirty small white lozenges into which the same space would 
have been divided by cross-hatchings. The early work would 
also sometimes retain the simple black patch which we find in 
Japanese woodcuts, for example, in the “ Christmas Dancers,” 
of Wohlgemuth, all the shoes are black patches, though there 
is no discrimination of local colour in anything else. A precise 
parallel to this treatment is to be found in a Japanese woodcut 
of the “ Wild Boar and Hare,” given by Aime Humbert in his 
book on Japan, in which the boar has a cap which is a perfectly 
black patch though all other local colour is omitted. The 
similarity of method between Wohlgemuth and the Japanese 
artist is close: they both take pleasure in drawing thin black 
lines at a little distance from the patch and following its shape 
like a border. In course of time, as wood engravers became 
more expert, they were not so careful to spare themselves 
trouble and pains, and then cross-hatchings were introduced, 
but at first more as a variety to relieve the eye than as a common 
method of shading. In the 16th century a simple kind of wood 
engraving reached such a high degree of perfection that the best 
work of that time has never been surpassed in its own way. 
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that time followed it. Their conceptions were muen more those ot a 
carver than those of a painter. Durer actually did carve in high 
relief, and Grtin’s “ Witches’ Kitchen ” might be carved in the same 
manner without loss. When the engravers were rather draughtsmen 
than carvers, their drawing was of a decorative character. For 
example, in the magnificent portrait of Christian III. of Denmark by 
Jacob Binck, one of the very finest examples of old wood engraving, 
the face and beard are drawn with few lines and very powerfully, but 
the costume is treated strictly as decoration, the lines of the patterns 
" ‘ ,1 ’ shading as possible, and what shading 
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there is is simple, witl 
The perfection of si: 
so early as the 16th century by tl 
became extremely productive. During the 17th and 18th 
centuries it still remained a comparatively severe and con¬ 
ventional form of art, because the workmen shaded as much as 
possible either with straight lines or simple curves, so that there 
was never much appearance of freedom. Modern wood engraving 
is quite a distinct art, being based on different principles, but 
between the two stands the work of an original genius, Thomas 
Bewick (1753-1828). Although apprenticed to an engraver 
in 1767, he was never taught to draw, and got into ways and 
habits of his own which add to the originality of his work, 
though his defective training is always evident. His work is 
the more genuine from his frequent habit of engraving his own 
designs, which left him perfect freedom of interpretation; but 
the genuineness of it is not only of the kind which comes from 
independence of spirit, it is due also to his fidelity to the technical 
nature of the process, a fidelity very rare in the art. 
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Wood engraving in the first three quarters of the igth century 
had no special character of its own, nothing like Bewick’s work, 
which had a character derived from the nature of the process; 
but on the other hand, the modem art is set to imitate every kind 
of engraving and every kind of drawing. Thus we have woodcuts 
that mutate line engraving, others that copy etching and even 
mezzotint, whilst others try to imitate Ihe crumbling touch of 
charcoal or of chalk, or the wash of water-colour, the greyncss 
of pencil, or even the w ash and the pen-line together. The art has 
been put to all sorts of purposes; and though it is not and cannot 

would have rejected as an affectation. Rapid sketches are made 
on the block with the pen, and the modern wood-engraver set 
himself patiently to cut out all the spaces of white, in which 
case the engraver is in reality less free than his predecessor in 
the 16th century, though the result has a false appearance 
of liberty. The woodcut is like a polyglot who has learned to 
speak many other languages at the risk of forgetting his own. 
And, wonderful as may be its powers of imitation, it can only 

of them or. its own ground. It can convey the idea of etching or 
water-colour, but not their quality, it can imitate the manner 

lines. In its most modern development it has practically 
succeeded in imitating the grey tonalities of the photograph. 
Whatever be the art wlifeh the wood engraver imitates, a 
practised eye sees at the first glance that the result is nothing hut 
a woodcut. Therefore, although we may admire the supple¬ 
ness of an art which can assume so many transformations, 
it is certain that these transformations give little satisfaction 
to severe judges. At the same time, as the ultimate object was 
not only reproduction, but reduplication by the printing-press, 
the drawbacks mentioned are far outweighed by the practical 
advantages. In manual skill and in variety of resource modern 
wood engravers far excel their predecessors. A Belgian wood 
engraver, Stephane Pannemaker, exhibited at the Salon of 1876 
a woodcut entitled “ La Baigneuse,” which astonished the art- 
world by the amazing perfection of its method, all the delicate 
modelling of a nude figure being rendered by simple modula¬ 
tions of unbroken line. Both English and French publications 
have abounded in striking proofs of skill. The modern art, as 
exhibited in these publications, may be broadly divided into two 
sections, one depending upon line, in which case the black line 
of a pen or pencil sketch is carefully preserved, and the other 
depending upon tone, when the tones of a sketch with the brush 
are translated by the wood engraver into shades obtained in his 
own way by the burin. The first of these methods requires 
Mtronie care, skill and patience, but makes little demand upon 
the intelligence of the artist; the second leaves him more free to 
interpret, but he cannot do this rightly «Cit understanding 


both tone and texture. 

The woodcuts in Dore’s Don Quixote are done by each method 
alternately, many of the designs having been sketched with a pen 
upon the block, whilst others are shaded with a brush in Indian ink 


and white, the latter being engraved by interpreting the shades of the 


brush In the pen drawings the linos are Dora’s, in the brush draw¬ 
ings the lines are the engraver's. In the night scenes Pisan usually 
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An important extension or wood engraving was due to the 
invention of compound blocks by Charles Wells about the year 
i860. Formerly a woodcut was limited in size to the dimensions 
of a block of boxwood cut across the grain, except in the primitive 
condition' of the art, when commoner woods were used in the 
direction of the grain; but by this invention many small blocks 
were fitted together so as to form a single large one, sometimes 
of great size. They could be separated or joined together again 
at will, and it was this facility which rendered possible the 
rapid production of large cuts for the newspapers, many 
cutters working on the same subject at once, each taking his 


The process employed for wood engraving may be briefly 
described as follows. The surface of the block is lightly whitened 
with Chinese white so as tc produce a light yellowish-grey tint, 
and on this the artist draws, either with a pen if the work is 
intended to he in line, or with a hard-pointed pencil and a brush 
if it is intended to be in shade. If it is to be a line woodcut the 
cutter simply digs out the whites with a sharp graver or scalpel 
(he has these tools of various shapes and sizes), and that is 
all he has to do; but if the drawing on the wood is shaded with 
a brush, then the cutter has to work upon the tones in such a 
manner that they will come relatively true in the printing. 
This is by no means easy, and the result is often a disappoint¬ 
ment, besides which the artist’s drawing is destroyed in the 
process. It therefore became customary to have the block 
photographed before the engraver touches it, when the drawing 
is specially worth preserving. This was done for Leighton’s 
illustrations to Romola. By a later development the drawing, 
made upon paper, was by photography printed on the block, 
and the drawing remained untouched as a witness for or against 
the engraver. 

In recent years the position of wood engraving in Great 
Britain has wholly changed. Up to 1880 and for a little while 
longer it was the chief means of book and newspaper illustration, 
and a frequent method of fine-art reproduction; but by the 
beginning of the 20th century it had been all but driven out 
of the field by “ process ” work of various kinds. It still flourishes 
in its commoner style for commercial and mechanical work; it is 
still occasionally maintained in its finest form by a sympathetic 
publisher here and there, who deplores and would arrest its 
decay. But the photograph and its facsimile reproduction have 
captivated the public, who want “ illustration ” and who do 
([not want “ art.” The great body of the wood engravers have 
therefore found their occupation entirely gone, while the minority 
have found themselves forced to devote their skill to “ re¬ 
touching ” the process-block—sometimes carrying their work so 
far that the print from the finished block is a close imitation of 
a wood engraving. This system has been carried farthest in 
America; it is rarely seen elsewhere. 

It is not only to considerations of economy that is due the 
supersession of engraving by “ process.” The apparent supe¬ 
riority of truthfulness claimed by the photograph over the artist’s 
drawing is a factor in the case—the public forgetting that a 
photographic print shows us what a thing or a scene looks like 
to the undiscrimmatmg lens, rather than what it looks like to the 
two eyes of the spectator, who unconsciously selects that part 
of the scene which he specially wishes to see. The rank and file 
of the engravers—even those who can “ engrave ” after a picture 
as well as “cut ” a “special artist’s ” sketch—succumbed not 
only to the public, but to the artists themselves, who frequently 
insisted upon the process-block for the translation of their work. 
They preferred the greater truth of outline (though not necessarily 
of tone) which is yielded by “ process,” to all the inherent charm 
of the beautiful (and expensive) art of xylography. 
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In Great Britain a few engravers of high rank and ability still 
followed the art which was raised to so high a pitch by VV. J. Linton 
(d. 1898). Such were Mr Charles Roberts, Mr Biscombe Gardner, 
Mr Comfort, Mr Ulrich and a few more—the first two the better 
engravers for being also practising artists. But there is every reason 
to fear that if wood engraving as a craft, for ordinary purposes, ceases 
to exist, wood engraving as a fine art must disappear as well—as 
there would be nothing to support the young craftsman during the 
years of apprenticeship and practice required to make an “ artist ” 
of him, and nothing to compensate him if he fail to attain at once the 
highest accomplishment. 

Another circumstance which has contributed to the overthrow of 
wood engraving in England is the rapture begotten of the extia- 
ordinary executive perfection to which the art had been brought in 
America. These engravings, published in magazines and books 
having wide circulation in England, awakened not an intelligent 
but a foolish appreciation among the public. Just as the over¬ 
refinement of engraving on steel of Finden and his school killed his 
art by stripping it of all interest, so the unsurpassable perfection of 
the American wood engraver, by the law of paradox, effectually 
stifled xylography in England, as it has since done to an almost equal 
degree in America. The reason is simple. With the object of “ dis- 
individualizing ” himself, as he called it, the engraver sought to 
suppress his own recognizable manner of craftsmanship when trans¬ 
lating the work of the artist for the public; and the more he suc¬ 
ceeded in effacing himself, and the more he refined and elaborated 
his technique and imitated textures, and the more he developed 1 

ness and smoothness), the more closely did the result approximate to 
a photograph and nothing more. The result, in fact, became the 
reductio ad absurdum of the passion for the minute and the perfection 
of mere technique. The result was amazing in its completeness, but 
curiously grey and monotonous; and matter-of-faet publishers and 
public alike preferred the photograph, which in their eyes did not 

monotonous) reproduced by the half-tone block, while the cost of 
the latter was but a fraction of that of the former. The extreme 
elaboration, satisfying a craving of an acrobatic kind, defeated its 
own end. The public were pleased for a time, and the result has been 
disastrous for the art. 

In England, in spite of the International Society of Wood En¬ 
gravers, of which little is now heard, there are no signs of a general 
revival, and it seems as if the art must be born again, so long as the 
public interest in photographs continues. Charles Ricketts and Miss 
Housman have gone back to a Dureresque, or Florentine, manner of 
the Early Renaissance woodcut, while others are striving to begin 

the revival will rather be phased on a revolt against the gre^ness of the 

paper on which it is printed, than on any aesthetic delight in intelligent 
wood engraving, its expressive line, its delicate, pearly tones, ana its 
rich, fat blacks. 

In America, where the power of resuscitation is great, the miracu¬ 
lous technical perfection brought about by Timothy Cole and 
Frederick Juengling, as leadersoftheschool, has promptly given way 
to a greater feeling for art and a lesser worship of mechanical achieve¬ 
ment, and, within strict limits, wood engraving is saved. Curi¬ 
ously enough, Cole (an Englishman by birth) was equally a leader in 
recognizing the danger which his own brilliant proficiency had 
helped to bring about. The “ decadent ” de luxe who had over¬ 
whelmed his art in the refinements which threatened to destroy it, 

' 1 1 ’ 1 n seconded by the splendid printing-press ' 
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rue that few outside Germany could 1----,- 

Tlinkicht in his own style of a judicious mingling of the black line 
and the white line; but, as a rule, German engraving is far more 
precise, more mechanical, more according to formula, and heavier 
and more old-fashioned than that of either Franre or America. The 
has been injured by the great “ studios ” or factories designee 
~ L ... 1 —-principles, workshops which, in the e 


flourish on strictly 1 


-,-of imitating surfaces and textures, 

He became broader in handling; his example 

....—it and wood engraving in a very few hands still 

prospers in the United States. 

In France, where the art has reached the highest perfection and 
the most consummate and logicaj development,^it flourishes up to 

taste of jin intelligent and appreciative public, and on official recogni- 

establish a “ Society of Wood Engravers ” (With a magazine of its 
own) to protect it against the inroad of the process-block. The art 
doubtless produces more engravers of skill than it can provide work 
for; but that is evidence rather of vitality than of decay. Lepere, 
Baude, Jonnard and Florian have been among the leaders who, in 
different styles of wood engraving, have sustained the extraordinarily 
high level which has been attained in France, and which is fairly well 
maintained by virtue of the encouragement on which it has thriven 

heretofore. Florian, who died in 1900, was a man who su- 

sought to obtain effects of tone rather than line, leaving — 
unengraved surface to enhance the delicate beauty of his pearly grey s. 
But in rebelling against the mechanical style formerly so much in 
vogue in Germany, of indicating roundness of form by curved lines 
carried as far as possible at right angles to the convexity, and in 
substituting more or less longitudinal lines of shading, be sacrificed 
a good deal of the logic of form-rendering, and started a method that 
has not been entirely successful. 


...mfisman, to some extent annihilated th.. 

few there are, however, of great ability and taste. The attempt to 
print wood engravings in colours has done little to improve the status 
of the art. In other countries, however, “ original ” work helped to 
raise the standard. Thus the woik of Elbridgc Kingsley, who would 
sit dowrn in the woods and engrave the scene before him directly on 
to the block, exercised no little influence in America. The similar 
ability of Lepere to engrave directly from nature, whether from the 
trees of Fontainebleau Forest or the palace of Westminster, has in 
its time been much appreciated in his own country and in England. 
The efforts at block-printing by Cliarpenticr and others, not only with 
colour, but by reinforcing it with blocks that print neither lines nor 
colour but “ blind ” pattern, raised or depressed upon the paper, are 
evidence of the movement by which new methods have been sought 
to interest the public. The immediate results have not been very 
serious, yet the fact shows the existence of a vitality that gives some 
hope for the future. But while the practice of dry-printing upon 
“ surface paper ” is maintained, it is hopeless to expect in the im« 


See the works cited u 
Treatise 01 


any permanently good 
■“Engraving; and also^ J. Jackson, 


Jackson and W. A. Chat to, Treatise on 
.1); P. G. Hamerton, The Graphic Arts 
History of Wood-Engraving in America 
Wood berry, History of Wood-Eng ; 




gravure sur bois (1863); W. S. B, 

Work (Philadelphia, 1875); J. Jac 
Wood-Engraving (Chatto, 1881); 

(Seeley, 1882); W. J. Linton, Hi: 

(Chatto, 1882); G. E. Wood berry, History of Wood-Engraving 
(S. Low, 1883 ; Sir W. M Con vaj The Wood-cutters of the Nether¬ 
lands in the i$th century (Cambridge Press, 1884); W. J. Linton, 
Wood-Engraving (G. Bell & Sons, London, 1884); Dr F. Lij 
rsTnnji e— fi.» {fib cen tury (Quaritch, i88< 

-: W. J. Lint..., _... 

3 subscribers only 
2); P. G. Hamerton, 
0 ,, an extended reprint 

... the article on " Engraving” in the 9th edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Bntanmca; Louis Fagan, History of Engraving in England 
(text and three portfolios of plates) (Low r , 1893-1894); George and 
Edward Dalziel, The Dalziel Brothers: a record of 50 years' work , 
1848-1899 (Methuen, 1901). (P.G.H.; M. H. S.) 

WOODFALL, HENRY SAMPSON (173.9-1805), English printer 
and journalist, was born in London on the 21st of June 1739. 
His father, Henry Woodfall, was the printer of the newspaper 
the Public Advertiser, and the author of the ballad Darby and 
Joan , for which his son’s employer, John Darby, and his wife, 
were the originals. H. S. Woodfall was apprenticed to his father, 
and at the age of nineteen took over the control of the Public 
Advertiser. In it appeared the famous letters of “Junius.” 
Woodfall sold his interest in the Public Advertiser in 1793. He 
died on the 12th of December 1805. His younger brother, 
William Woodfall (1746-1803), also a journalist, established 
in 1789 a daily paper called the Diary , in which, for the first time, 
reports of the parliamentary debates were published on the 
morning after they had taken place. 

WOODFORD, an urban district in the Walthamstow (S.W.) 
parliamentary division of Essex, England, 9 m. N.E. from 
Liverpool Street station, London, by a branch of the Great 
Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 13,798. Its proximity to the 
southern outskirts of Epping Forest has brought it into favour 
both with residents and with holiday visitors from London. 
A converted mansion, Woodford Hall, forms a convalescent 
home. On high ground to the N. is the ecclesiastical parish 
(one of three) of Woodford Wells, where there is a mineral 

WOOD GREEN, an urban district in the Tottenham parlia¬ 
mentary division of Middlesex, England, suburban to London, 
7 m. N. of St Paul’s Cathedral, on the Great Northern railway. 
Pop. (1S91) 25,831, (1901) 34,233. The name covers a populous 
residential district lying north of Hornsey and west of Tottenham. 
To the west lies Muswell Hill, with the grounds and building 
of the Alexandra Palace, an establishment somewhat similar 
to the Crystal Palace. It was opened in 1873, destro>ed by 
fire almost immediately, and reopened in 1875. Muswell Hill 



















WOODS, SIR A.—WOODSTOCK 


small birds with ipotted black and white plumage, whi 
uable as destroyers of harmful grubs and borers; th 
roodpecker, a very handsome form with strongly cont: 
ck and white plumage, common west of the Allei 
rw; and the yellow-bellied woodpecker (“ sapsucker ’ 

campeslris. which inhabits the treeless plains of Par 
Plata; also the South-African woodpecker Geocc 
, w liidi lives almost entirely on the ground or rocks, and 
r its nest in the bank of a stream (Zoologist, 1882, p. 5 
'oodpcckers, together with the wrynecks (q.v.), form ; 
division of scansorial birds with zygodactvlous feet, ant 
hy T. H. Huxley as forming a distinct division of bi 
■ gave the name Ceieomorphae, whilst YV. K. Parker sep: 


Seminary in 1830. His translation of (,eorg Lhristi; 
Christian Tlteology (1831-1S33) was long used as a t 
American theological seminaries. He was assista 

preach by the Londonderry Presbytery in 1830 wi 
as an evangelist by the Third Presbytery of New Yi 
In 1834-1837 he edited the newly-established L 
Theological Review, in which he opposed the “Ne 
theology. After being professor of sacred literat 
Bangor Theological Seminary for three years, he wt 
of Bowdoin College from 1839 to 1866, and introc 
I many important reforms. From June 1867 to Septi 
Dr Woods worked in London and Paris for the Main 
Society, collecting materials for the early history of 
! induced J. G. Kohl of Bremen to prepare the first vol 
of the Historical Society’s Documentary History, i 
covered a MS. of Hakluyt’s Discourse, on Wester, 
' which was edited, partly with Woods’s notes, by Ci 
. in 1877. 'He died in Boston on the 24th of Dece 
1 lie was a remarkable linguist, conversationalist ; 
notable for his uncompromising independence, 1 
that the German reformation was a misfortune ar 
reformation should have been within the church. 

: See E. A. Park, Life and Character of Leonard Woods, J 

Alva Woods (1794-1887), a nephew of the elder I 
, the son of Abel Woods (1765-1850), a Baptist preache] 
r at Harvard in 1817 and at Andover Theological Semin 
'• and was ordained as a Baptist minister. In 1824-1 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
, University, acting as president in 1826-1827; in 
) was president of Transylvania University, Lexington. 
1 and in 1831-1837 was president of the University ( 
at Tuscaloosa, where he organized the Alaban 
r Athenaeum. After 1839 he lived in Providence, R.I 
1 WOODSTOCK, a town and port of entry of Oxf< 
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WOODSTOCK, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Woodstock parliamentary division of Oxfordshire, England, 
72fm. W.N.W.of London, tbe terminus (Blenheim and Wood- 
stock) of a branch of the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 
r684. The little river Glyme, in a steep and picturesque valley, 
divides the town into New and Old Woodstock. The church of 
St Mary Magdalene, in New Woodstock, is of Norman date, 
but has additions in the later styles, and a west tower built in 

William Chambers. The picturesque almshouses were erected 
in 1798 by Caroline, duchess of Marlborough. The town is 
dependent chiefly on agriculture, but a manufacture of leather 
gloves (dating from the 16th century) is carried on. Wood- 
stock is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 councillors. 

After the battle of Blenheim the manor of Woodstock was 
by Act 3 and 4 of Queen Anne, chap. 4, bestowed in perpetuity 
on John, duke of Marlborough. In 1723 it was destroyed, being 
already ruinous, and the site levelled after the erection of 
Blenheim House, a princely mansion erected by Parliament for 
the duke of Marlborough in consideration of his military services, 
and especially his decisive victory at Blenheim. The sum of 
■£500.000 was voted for the purchase of the manor and the 
erection of the building, a huge pile built by Sir John Vanbrugh 
(? v.) , in a heavy Italo-Corinthian style. The greater part of the 
art treasures and curios were sold in 1886, and the great library 
collected by Charles Spencer, earl of Sunderland, the son-in-law 
of the first duke of Marlborough, in 1881. The magnificent park 
contains Fair Rosamund’s well, near which stood her bower. 
On the summit of a hill stands a column commemorating the 
duke. Blenheim Park forms a separate parish. 

Domesday describes Woodstock (Wodestock, Wodestok’, Wodc- 
slok) as a royal forest; it was a royal seat from early times and 
AJthelred is said to have held a council there, and Henry I. to 
have kept a menagerie in the park. Woodstock was the scene 
of Henry II.’s courtship of Rosamund Clifford (“ Fair Rosa¬ 
mund ”). It was a favourite royal residence until the Civil War, 



Lady Day. 

See Rev E. Marshall, Early History of Woodstock Manor (Oxford, 
1873); Adolphus-Ballard, Chronicles of Royal Borough of Wood- 
stock ; Victoria County Ihstory, Oxfordshire. 

WOODWARD, JOHN (1665-1728), English naturalist and 
geologist, was born in Derbyshire on the rst of May 1665. At 
the age of sixteen he went to London, where he studied with 
Dr Peter Barwick, physician to Charles II. In 1692 he was 
appointed professor of physic in Gresham college. In 1693 he 
was elected F.R.S , in 1695 was made M.D. by Archbishop 
Tenison and also by Cambridge, and in 2702 became F.R.C.P. 


While still a student he became interested in botany and natural 
history, and during visits to Gloucestershire his attention was 
attracted by tbe fossils that are abundant in many parts of that 
county; and he began to form the great collection with which 
his name is associated. His views were set forth in An Essay 
toward a Natural History of the Earth and Terrestrial Bodies, 
especially Minerals, &c. (1695; 2nd ed. 1702, 3rd ed. 1723). 
This was followed by Brief Instructions for making Observations 
in all Parts of tkeWorld (1696). He was author also of An Attempt 
towards a Natural History of the Fossils of England (2 vols., 1728 
and 1729). In these works he showed that the stony surface of 
the earth was divided into strata, and that the enclosed shells 
were originally generated at sea; but his views of the method of 
formation of the rocks were entirely erroneous. In his elaborate 
Catalogue he described his rocks, minerals and fossils in a manner 
far in advance of the age. He died on the 25th of April 1728, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

By his will he directed that his personal estate and effects were 
to be sold, and that land of the yearly value of one 'hundred and 
fifty pounds was to be puchased and conveyed to the University 
of Cambridge. A lecturer was to be chosen, and paid £100 a year 
to read at least four lectures every year, on some one or other of 
the subjects treated of in his Natural History of the Earth. Hence 
arose the Woodwardian professorship of geology. To the same 
university he bequeathed his collection of English fossils, to be 
under the care of the lecturer, and these formed the nucleus of 
the Woodwardian museum at Cambridge. The specimens have 


A full account of Woodward’s life and views and a po 
are given in the Life and Letters of the Rev. Adam Sedgwi 
Clark andT. McK. Hughes, where it is mentioned that his paper, 
'~~ r ~ '' ' r ' ’ ' ’ "' ' itled Some Thoughts and Ex 


Royal Societ 
ments concerning Vegeta 
ranked as a founder of ex 


J-W. 

I Experi- 
lould be 


See also The Lives of the Professors of Gresham College, by Jo’'U 
Ward (1740). 

WOODWARD, SAMUEL (1790-2838), English geologist and 
antiquary, was born at Norwich on the 3rd of October 1790. 
He was for the most part self-educated. Apprenticed in 1804 

study was stimulated by his master, Alderman John Herring 
and by Joseph John Gurney. Becoming interested in geology and 
archaeology, he began to form the collection which after his death 
was purchased for the Norwich museum. In 1820 he obtained a 
clerkship in Gurney’s (afterwards Barclay’s) bank at Norwich, 
and Hudson Gurney and Dawson Turner (of Yarmouth), both 
fellows of the Royal Society, encouraged his scientific work. 
He communicated to the Archaeologia articles on the round church 
towers of Norfolk, the Roman remains of the country, &c., and 
other papers on natural history and geology to the Mag. Nat. 
Hist, and Phil. Mag. He died at Norwich on the 14th of January 
1838. He was author of A Synoptical Table of British Organic 
Remains (1830), the first work of its kind in Britain; An Outline 
of the Geology of Norfolk (1833); and of two works issued post¬ 
humously, The Norfolk Topographer’s Manual (1842) and The 
History and Antiquities of Norwich Castle (1847). 

His eldest son, Bernard Bolingbroke Woodward (1816-1869), 
was librarian and keeper of the prints and drawings at Windsor 
Castle from i860 until his death. The second son, Samuel 
Pickworth Woodward (1821-1865), became in 1845 professor of 
geology and natural history in the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, and in 1848 -was appointed assistant in the depart¬ 
ment of geology and mineralogy in the British Museum. He was 
author of A Manual of the Mollusca (in three parts, 1851, 1853 
and 1856). 

S. P. Woodward’s son, Horace Bolingbroke Woodward (b. 
1848), became in 1863 an assistant in the library of the Geological 
Society, and joined the Geological Survey in 1867, rising to be 
assistant-director. In 1893-1894 he was president of the 
Geologists’ Association, and he published many important works 
on geology. Samuel Woodward’s youngest son, Henry Woodward 
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(b. 1852) became assistant in the geological department of the 
British Museum in 1858, and in 1S80 keeper of that depart¬ 
ment. He became F.R.S. in 1873, LL.D. (St Andrews) in 1878, 
president of the Geological Society of London (1894-1896), 


2 Wolla 


1 medal 


Monograph 

Crustacea , Order Meroslomala (Palaeontograph. 
1878); A Monograph of Carboniferous Trilobit. 
1883-1884), and many articles in scientific jourr 
editor of the Geological Magazine from its comi 




iography) in Trans. Norfoll 


1864. 

See Memoir of S Woodward (wi- 
Nat. Soc (1870), and of S. P. W01 
graphy), Ibid. (1882), by H. B. W 

WOOL, WORSTED AND WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 

Wool is a modified form of hair, distinguished by its slender, 
soft and wavy or curly structure, and, as seen under the micro¬ 
scope, by its highly imbiicated or seirated surface. At what 
point an animal fibre ceases to be hair and becomes wool it is 
impossible to determine, because the one by imperceptible 
gradations merges into ihe other, so that a continuous chain can 
be formed from the finest and softest merino to the rigid bristles 
of the wild boar. Thus the fine soft wool of the Australian 
merino merges into the cross-bred of New Zealand; the cross¬ 
bred of New Zealand merges into the long English and lustre wool, 
which in turn merges into alpaca and mohair-materials with 
clearly marked but undeveloped scale structure. Again, such 
animals as the camel and the Cashmere goat yield fibres, which 
it would perhaps be difficult to class rigidly as either wool 

Wool is one of the most important of the textile fibres. Owing 
to the case with which it may be spun into thread, and the com- 
Wootla ^ 0rt derived from clothing made of wool, it would 
Britain, naturally be one of the first textiles used by mankind 
for clothing. Ancient records prove the high antiquity 
of wool textures and the early importance of the sheep. The 
different kinds of wool and the cloth made from them in antiquity 
are described by Pliny and referred to by other writers, and among 
the arts which the British Isles owe to the Romans not the 
least important is the spinning and weaving of wool. The sheep 






iorc the 






the Romans established a 
try whence the occupying army was supplied with cloth- 
lie value of the manufacture was soon recognized by the 
if whom Tacitus remarks, “ Inde etiam habitus nostri 
frequens toga” ( Agric. c. 21). The product of the 
sr looms soon established a reputation abroad, it being 
remarked that “ the wool of Britain is often spun so fine that it is 
in a manner comparable to the spider’s thread.” This reputation 
was maintained throughout the middle ages, and the fibre was 
in great demand in the Low Countries and other continental 
centres. There are many allusions to woollen manufactures in 
England in early times; but the 


the p 


althou 


industrial centres, from time to time, caused skilled workers in 
wool to seek an asylum in England. In the time of William 
the Conqueror Flemish weavers settled under the protection of 
the queen at Carlisle, but subsequently they were removed to 
Pembrokeshire. At various subsequent periods there were 
further immigrations of skilled Flemish weavers, who were 
planted at different places throughout the country. The cloth 
fair in the church yard of the priory of St Bartholomew was 
instituted by Henry II.; gilds of weavers were established; and 
the exclusive privilege of exporting woollen clolh was granted 
to the city of London. Edward III. made spefial efforts to 
encourage wool industries. He brought weavers, dyers and 
fullers from Handers; he himself wore British cloth; but to 
stimulate native industry he prohibited, under pain of life and 
limb, the exportation of English wool. Previous to this time 
English wool had been in large demand on the continent, where 
it had a reputation exceeded only by the wool of Spain, The 


customs duties levied on the export of wool were an important 
source of the royal revenue. Edward III.’s prohibitory law 
was, however, found to be unworkable, and the utmost that both 
he and his successors were able to effect was to hamper the export 
trade by vexatious restrictions and to encourage much smuggling 
of wool. Thus while Edward III. limited the right of exporting 
to merchant strangers, Edward IV. decreed that no alien should 
export wool and that denizens should export it only to Calais. 
Legislation of this kind prevailed till the reign of Elizabeth, when 

in his ‘Memoirs of Wool, points out that it was during this reign 
that the manufacture made the most rapid progress. In 1660 
the absolute prohibition of the export of wool was again decreed, 
and it was not till 1825 that this law was finally repealed. The 
results of the prohibitory law were exceedingly detrimental; the 
production of wool far exceeded the consumption; the price of 
the raw material fell; wool-" running ” or smuggling became 
an organized traffic; and the whole industry became disorganized. 
Exl raordinary expedients were resorted to for stimulating the 
demand for woollen manufactures, among which was an act 
passed in the reign of Charles II. decreeing that all dead bodies 
should be buried in woollen shrouds—an enactment which 
remained in the Statute Book, if not in force, for a period of 120 
years. On the opening up of the colonies, every effort was made 
to encourage the use of English cloth, and the manufacture was 
discouraged and even prohibited in Ireland. 

It was not without reason that the attention of monarchs and 
legislators was so frequently directed to the wool industries. 
Wool was indeed “ the flower anil strength and revenue and 
blood of England,” and till the development of the cotton trade, 
towards the end of the iSth century, the wool industries were, 
beyond comparison, the most important sources of wealth in the 
country. Towards the close of the 17th century the wool 
produced in England was estimated to be worth £2,000,000 
yearly, furnishing £8,000,000 worth of manufactured goods, of 
which there was exported about £2,000,000 in value. In 1700 
the official value of woollen goods exported was about £3,000,000, 
and in the third quarter of the century the exports had increased 
in value by about £500,000 only. In 1774 Dr Campbell (Political 
Survey of Great Britain) estimated the number of sheep in 
England at to,000,000 or 12,000,000, the value of the wool 
produced yearly at £3,000,000, the manufactured products at 
£12,000.000, and the exports at £3,000,000 to £4,000,000. He 
also reckoned that the industry then gave employment to 
1,000,000 persons. These figures, in the light of the dimensions 
of present-day industries, may appear small, but they bore a 
predominant relationship to the other great sources of employ¬ 
ment and trade of the period. In 1800 the native crop of wool 
was estimated to amount to 96,000,000 lb; and, import duty 
not being imposed till 1802, the quantity brought from abroad 
was 8,600,000 lb, 6,000,000 lb of which came from Spain. In 
1825 the importation of colonial wool became free, the duty 
leviable having been for several previous years as high as 6d. 
per lb, and in 1844 the duty was finally remitted on foreign wool 
also. 

Sheep were introduced at Jamestown in Virginia in 1609, and 
in 1633 the animals were first brought to Boston. Ten years 
later a fulling mill was erected at Rowdev, Mass., 

“ by Mr Rowley’s people, who were the first that set America. 
upon making doth in this western world.” The 
factory woollen indusl ry was, however, not established till the 

carding machine put in operation in the United States was 
constructed in 1704 under the supervision of John and Arthur 
Schofield. 

For centuries the finer wools used for cloth-making throughout 
Europe had been obtained from Spain—the home of the famous 
merino breed developed from races of sheep originally 
introduced into the Peninsula by the Moors. Till „ 0 r J"° 
early in the 19th century the superiority of Spanish 
merinos remained unchallenged, but the Peninsular War and its 
attendant evils produced a depredation of quality concurrently 
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with the introduction of Saxon and Silesian wools, which suddenly 
supplanted the product of Spain. The Spanish merino sheep 
had been introduced into Saxony by the elector in 1765, and by 
judicious crossing with the best native race developed the famous 
electoral breed. Merinos were carried to Hungary in 1775, and to 
France in 1776, and in 1786 Daubehton brought them to Ram- 
bouillet, whence a famous race developed. In 1802 the first 
merinos known to have left pure descendants wore taken to the 
United States, and in 1809-1810 an importation (4000) of merino 
sheep was made. 

The introduction of the merino sheep into the United States 

with the results of the introduction of the merino sheep 
Y 0 °ial- ' llto Australasia about the end of the 18th century and 
MlB. f " int0 South America a little later. It is probable that 
the marked improvement in the appearance of the first 
sheep taken out by the early colonists suggested the possibilities 
of Australia as a wool-growing country. As has been noted 
above, marked endeavours were being made at this time to extend 
the merino breed of sheep, so that it was but natural that this 
w ol la breed should be given the first chance. That marked 
Australia success did not attend the first endeavours is shown 
by the fact that the London Colonial Wool Sales 
originated in the necessity of selling Australian wools just for 
what they would bring under the hammer, as distinct from the 
private treaty method of selling and buying the more highly 

the now universal term “ botany ” for fine wools. The colonists 
were not to be repressed however, and eventually, through the 
endeavours of Captain MacArthur, Sir J. Banks, the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden and others, the merino breed became established 
on a firm basis, and in a comparatively short time Australian 
wools were no longer a drug on the market. The evolution was 
not to stop, however, with tbe development of merino flocks and 
the exporting of merino wool. No doubt early in the 19th century 
the possibilities of raising larger sheep on the better coastal 
pasturage was naturally suggested. Until about 1S85 this 
tendency was largely repressed owing to the demand for merino 
as distinct from cross-bred wool. In other words wool was the 
dominating factor. But with the possibilities and the develop¬ 
ment of the frozen meat trade from 1880 to r8go this condition 
was changed, and the tendency to breed a large sheep with a 
valuable carcass and mediocre wool grew apace. New' Zealand 
was specially adapted for this development; thus New Zealand 
frozen mutton completely dominated New Zealand wool. In 
this manner it came about that cross-bred wool supplanted merino 
wool to a very considerable extent throughout Australasia. 
This change would have been serious for the wool comber and 
spinner had not the Bradford combers, spinners and manu¬ 
facturers put their shoulder to the wheel and developed a world¬ 
wide renown for their cross-bred tops, yarns and fabrics. Again 
the change was not altogether for the bad so far as the Australian 
sheep was concerned. Sheep-breeding developed into a real 
science, and remarkable results were obtained with such crosses 
as Merino-Lincoln, Merino-Leicester, Merino-Shropshire; all 
probably originating in the first place in the desire to produce 
a large-bodied early-fattening sheep, but later developing into a 
strenuous endeavour to develop more useful types of wools. 
Thus the wool produced from the first cross Merino-Lincoln 
might be very defective judged from a pure merino stand¬ 
point, but by breeding hack to the merino practically none of 
the useful merino characteristics were sacrificed, while length 
of staple was added and the weight of the fleece perhaps 
doubled. 

A somewhat different evolution has taken place in later years 
with reference to the interior sheep stations. The merino sheep 
will thrive where a larger sheep would starve, hence its value 
for the stations where salt-bush dominates all vegetation. But 
the merino sheep is a “ wool ” sheep, not a “ frozen mutton ” 
sheep, hence all crossing here was carried out with the idea of 
simply developing the weight of fleece and if possible retaining 


ment in this direction was effected by the introduction of the 
United States merino or Vermont breed. Opinions differ as to 
the wisdom of this introduction. The weight of fleece carried per 
sheep has been remarkably increased, and the fact that up to the 
present weight multiplied by price per lb paid in London or 

Vermonts, has undoubtedly influenced breeders in its favour 
Against this must be placed the fact that the Australian-Vermont 
merino cross produces a sheep of unstable physique, naturally 
unable lo withstand drought, and—worst of all so far as London 
is concerned—producing a fleece very difficult to judge for yield 
of pure scoured wool. Again, the Australian-Vermont first cross 
is very liable to produce a very strong botany wool, while what 
is required is a long but fine wool technically termed a long and 
shafty 6o’s to 64’s quality. 

Hardly second in importance to Australia as a wool-growing 
country comes South America, or more correctly Argentina along 
with Patagonia, Punta Arenas and the Falkland 
Islands. In most years Australia has produced tbe Youth" 
greater bulk, but just occasionally S. America has come America. 
out top and is likely to do so more frequently in the 
future owing to the remarkable developments there taking place. 
The history of the introduction of the merino sheep into S. 
America may be briefly summed up as follows. In 1842 Henri 
Solanet, a Frenchman, began to shear the comparatively few 
sheep round Buenos Aires. His example was soon followed by 
Edouardo Olivera and Josfi Planer. The idea almost at once 
came to these pioneers of importing well-bred rams, and as S. 
Afherica is essentially a Latin country it was but natural that the 
French flocks of Rambouillet should be first drawn upon. With 
the development of the meat trade—just as in the case of Australia 
and New Zealand—a larger carcass was then sought after. 

ment of cross bred flocks about the year 1885. Perhaps this 
cross was favoured owing to the skill of the Bradford spinners, 
who made excellent use of the cross-bred wool produced. Flocks 
of sheep were first introduced into the Falkland Islands in 1867. 
The pasturage here being limited, the flocks have probably 
attained their limit, but from the Falkland Islands flocks have 
been passed on to Punta Arenas, tvhere there is practically un¬ 
limited pasturage. The chief centres from which wool from S. 
America comes to Europe are Buenos Aires, which exports chiefly 
long and cross-bred wools, Montevideo, which exports chiefly 
merino wools, and the Falkland Islands and Punta Arenas, which 
export mostly wools of the finer type. The industry is largely rn 
the hands of Englishmen. Unfortunately, however, the British 
manufacturer early took a dislike to the Buenos Aires, &c., wools, 
and consequently these wools go largely to the continent of 
Europe. To-day they by no means merit their previous bad 
name, and the Bradford comber and spinner are endeavouring 
to make up for lost opportunities. 

Prior to the introduction of the merino sheep into Australia it 
had been introduced into S. Africa by the Dutch. There the 

The newly acclimatized sheep appears to have cast its Youth'' 
wool at about the fifth generation and to have generally Africa. 
deteriorated, necessitating the reintroduction of fresh 
blood form Europe. In this manner have been developed the 
Cape flocks and the considerable Cape wool trade—largely 
centred at Port Elizabeth, East London, Cape Town, Mossel 
Bay and Port Natal. The country is evidently specially adapted 
for the rearing of the merino type or sheep, as cross-bred Cape 
wool is practically unknown. The term snow-white Cape wool, on 
the other hand, betokens a quality of whiteness no doubt due 
to the at mospheric and pasturage conditions. Cape wools are 
also known as non-felting wools, and consequently are largely 
employed in the manufacture of flannels. In 1907 most marked 
endeavours were being made to develop tbe Cape flocks by the 
introduction of some thousands of Australian merino sheep. 
The opinion of wool experts was that the Cape had a great future 
before it as a wool-producing country. 
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ties of wool also come from the East and from 
:n Iceland contributes its quota. It is interesting 


colonial and foreigi 


gauged by the London 


uently a: 


alpaca, come through Liverpool, 

With reference to wools grown in the United Kingdom the 
truth seems to be that a fine short wool has never been produced. 
British 

demand in the middle ages. That it was as long and 
lustrous as the typical Leicester or Lincoln of to-day is doubtful, 
as the new Leicester breed of sheep was only fully developed 
by Mr Baketvell after the year 174.7, and the latter day Lincoln 
was even a later development of a similar character. What the 
exact lype of English wool or wools was prior to the r8tb century 
will probably never be decided, but from the closing years of 
that century there is no difficulty in being fairly precise. As 
already remarked, the long and lustrous wools are the typical 
English, being grown in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Nottingham¬ 
shire, Devonshire, &c., in fact in all those districts where the 
pasturage is rich and specially fitted for carrying a heavy sheep. 
It is claimed that the lustre upon the wool is a direct result of 
the environment, and that to take a Lincoln sheep into Norfolk 
means the loss of the lustre. This is partially true, but it is 
perhaps better to take a larger view and remember that tljf| 
two influencing factors are race and environment: which is 
the more potent it is impossible to say. Attempts were made in 
the 18th century to develop a fine wool breed in England, 
George IV. importing a number of merino sheep from Spain. 
The discovery was soon made that it w'as impossible to maintain 
a breed of pure merinos in Great Britain, but the final outcome 
was by no means unsatisfactory. By crossing with the in¬ 
digenous sheep a race of fairly fine woolled sheep was developed, 
of which the present day representative is the Southdown— 
a sheep which feeds naturally on the Downs of Sussex, &c., 
forming a marked contrast to the artificially turnip-fed Lincoln, 
Leicester, &c., sheep. Following the short, curly Southdown, but 
rather longer, come such as the Sussex, Oxford and Hampshire 
Down sheep; these are followed by such as the Shtopshires and 
Shropshire crosses, Kent and Romney Marsh, until at last the 
chain from the Southdown to the Lincoln is completed. Of 
course there are several British wools not included in this chain. 
Scotch or black-face wool is long and rough, but well adapted 
for being spun into carpet yarns. Welsh wool has the peculiarity 
of early attaining its limit of shrinkage when washed, and 
hence is specially chosen for flannels. Shetland wool is of a soft 
nature specially suited for knitting yarns, while Cheviot wool— 
said to be a cross between merino sheep saved from the wreck of 
the Great Armada and the native Cheviot sheep—has made the 
reputation of the Scottish manufacturers for tweeds. North 
wool—wool from an animal of the Border Leicester and Cheviot 
hreed—Ripon, Wensleydale and Teasdale wools are also specially 
noted as lustre wools, Ripon and Wensleydale wools being, by 
many judges, considered superior so far as lustre is concerned to 
Lincoln and Leicester. 


d by si 




s difficult 


average 


In 1885 the average weight of wool per sheep per year was about 
5 lb, while 7 to 8 lb is now the average weight. Roughly speaking 
'eights of Australian fleeces are to-day about double as compared 


The prevailing colour of sheep’s wool is white, but there are 
races with black, brown, fawn, yellow and grey shades of wool. 
For manufacturing purposes generally white wool is, physical 
of course, most valuable, but for the homespuns, which character- 
in earlier times absorbed the bulk of wool, natural tot* of 
colours were in many cases used with good effect. In wo °' 
domestic spinning, knitting, and weaving, natural colours are 
still largely taken advantage of, as in tbe cases of rough yarns, 
Shetland knitted shawls, Highland tweeds, &c. 

As has already heen indicated, the distinction between wool 
and hair lies chiefly in the great fineness, softness, and waved 
delicacy of woollen fibre, combined with a highly serrated surface. 
These peculiarities are precisely the characters which give wool its 
distinctive value as a textile fibre, the most distinctive character¬ 
istic of all being the serrated structure which specially belongs to 
wool and markedly aids the important property of felting, upon 
which many of its applications depend. The serrations of wool and 

which have the greatest number of serrations being usually 
most finely waved in structure. The appearance presented by 
wool under the microscope is shown in figs. 1-6 (Plate). Under 
the influence of moisture and pressure, aided by alkalis or acids, 
masses of wool thoroughly mat together, by the mutual inter¬ 
locking of the fibres. It is thus that the shrinking and thickening 
of woollen textures under washing is accounted for, the capacity 
of wool cloth for felting or fulling being due to this condition of 
the fibre, possibly along with a certain shrinkage of the true fihre 
mass. The serrations are most numerous, acute, pointed and 
distinct in fine merino wools, as many as 2800 per in. being 
counted in specimens of the finest Saxony wools. In the Leicester 
wool of England, on the other hand, which is a long bright staple, 
the serratures are not only much fewer in number, counting about 
1800, but they are also less pronounced in character, so that the 
fibre presents a smoother, less waved character. In some inferior 

difference may be noted in the fineness of the fibres. The finest 

Algerian wools may rise to a maximum diameter of about in. 

Other distinguishing qualities of good wool consist in uni¬ 
formity and strength of fibre with freedom from tender or weak 
portions in its length, a condition which not unfrequently arises 
from ill health in the sheep, or is due to violent climatic changes. 
In ill-bred w'ool there may also be found intermingled “ kemps ” 
or dead hairs—straight, coarse, dull fibres which show' con¬ 
spicuously among the wool, and become even more prominent 
in tlic manufactured and dyed goods, as they will not take dye. 
Wool also possesses a softness of touch and an elasticity both in 
the rawr and manufactured condition which distinguish it from 
all other fibres. In length of stapleit varies very much, attaining 
in combing wools to a length of as much as r 5 to 20 in. 

In dealing with wool from a practical point of view it must 
be recognized that it is by no means a simple body, but bas a 
somew'hat complex physical structure. Its composi- chemical 
tion in the raw state may be said to be threefold, character- 
Thus there is the wool-yolk-what may be termed a “ 
natural impurity; the wool-fat, which is not only 
present in the yolk but also permeates the fibre and seems to 
give it its plastic and soft handle; and tbe cell structure proper 
of the fihre. The natural impurity or wool-yolk is truly a skin 
I product and is a protector of the w'ool-fibre rather than part of the 
| true fibie substance. The wool-fat also may be regarded as 
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independent of the true fibrous substance, but it is well to 
recognize that if the wool-fibre be entirely freed from the wool-fat 
it loses its plastic and elastic nature and is considerably damaged. 
In cleansing wool the true fibre mass may be disturbed and 
partially destroyed not only by dry but also by “ wet ” heat, 
and may be entirely disintegrated by means of alkalies, &c., 
with heat. The wool-fibre will almost free itself from the natural 
impurities—the yolk—in the presence of tepid watei. This is 
taken advantage of in the various steeping machines placed on 
the market, which partially scour the wool by means of its own 
yolk—principally through the potash salts present. 


According to Hummel the composition of the average wool-yolk 
is as follows:— 
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mechanical---„ , D . 

parts of the fleece, because in each individual fleece qualities and 
proportions differ, and it is only by long experience that a stapler is 
enabled, almost as it were by instinct, rightly to divide up his lots, 
so as to produce even qualities of raw material. Cleanliness is most 
essential if the wool sorter is to keep his health and not succumb to 
the dread disease known as 11 anthrax ” or “ wool-sorters’ disease.” 
Certain wools such as Persian, Van mohair, &c., are known to be very 
liable to carry the anthrax bacilli, and must be sorted under the con¬ 
ditions imposed by government for “ dangerous wools.” Ordinary or 
non-dangerous wools are perfectly harmless from this point of view. 

The washing which a fleece may have received on the live sheep 
is not sufficient for the ordinary purposes of the manufacturer. 

On the careful and complete manner in which scouring is 
Scoariog. effected much depends. The qualities of the fibre may be 
seriously injured by injudicious treatment, while, if the ' 
wool is imperfectly cleansed, it will dye unevenly, and the manufactur- ' 
ing operations will be more or less unsatisfactory. The water used 
(or scouring should be soft and pure, both to save soap and still —* 


favourite.. 

to scour wool; but that is 
now a thing of the past, and 
a specially prepared potash 
soap is the detergent prin¬ 
cipally relied on. Excess of 
alkali has to be guarded 
against, since uncombined 

the wool fibre—especially in 
indeed a solvent of it. A 

strength leaves the wool 
harsh and brittle, and the 
same detrimental result 
arises when the soapy solu¬ 
tion is applied too hot. 

In former days, when the 
method of hand-scouring I 
prevailed, the wool to be I 
washed was placed with hot' 
soap-sud in a large scouring 


scouring liquor about eight minutes, the temperature will vary from 
120 0 F. to 1 io° F., and the length of bath through which it will have 
passed will be from 48 to 60 ft. 


scouring as described at 
the United States of A 

cheapness. Quality is 



—44's—is found on the shoulders, while 
the coarsest “ britch ” is found on the 

hind-quarters of the sheep. t he detergent loosened and 

sociated the grease. The wool was then lifted out and drained, after 
which it was rinsed in a current of clean water to remove the “ scour ” 
and then dried. These operations are now performed in scouring I 
machines. Many firms now steep the wool previous to the true 
scouring operation, the object being to scour tne wool with its own 
potash salts, to obtain wash-waters so fully charged with the potash 
salts that these salts, &c., may be readily extracted and put to some 
1 and lastly to save the artificial scouring agent employed ? 
--— ' rt - 1 - f wool has passed 1' 


the true scouring oper 


~uve the artificial_ „ , 

tion. The scouring of wool has passed through 
ig the past fifty years, but to-day the principle 
■^machine-- ---' 


_the passage of the wool without undue lifting 

and “ stringing,” to obviate the mixing of wool grease, sand, dirt, 

the thorough action of the scouring agents, so that neither too strong 
a solution nor too great a heat be employed, and to allow of the ready 
cleansing of the machines so that there is no unnecessary waste of 
time. In England the recognized type of merino wool-washing 
machine is the fork-frame howl. Three to five of these machines are 
employed. The “ scour ” is strongest and hottest in the first bowl 
(unless this is used as a “ steeper ,r ) as the -wool at first is protected 
from the caustic by the wool-fat, &c., present. The last bowl is 
simply a rinsing bowl. With modern ” nip rollers ” botany wool is 
sufficiently diy to be passed on directly—say by pneumatic conveyers 
—to the carding. This the worsted spinner does, thereby saving 
time and money. The woollen spinner, however, may require the 
wool for blending, and so may require it dry and in a fit state for 
oiling. He, therefore, will employ one or other of the drying pro¬ 
cesses to be immediately described. For English and cross-bred 
wools more agitation in the scouring bath may be desirable. If so, 
the eccentric fork action machine is employed, in which the agitation | 
of the bath is satisfactorily controlled by the setting of the forks ( 
which propel the wool forward. An average wool will be in the 


. at the “ emulsion ” method of wool 
is practically universal in England. In 
za. the “ solvent ” method is largely in 
'ed at are quantity of production and 
;d to quantity and cheapness results 
- employed—say carbon disulphide 


Botany wools should leave t 

condition to be fed immediately-...- 

first cylinders are clothed with galvanized wire 
lglish wool, however, require artificially drying. 


..._„ _be effected the 

Irying of wool has to be specially 
manufacturers the wool from wooi 
' a hydro-extractor, drying. 




o spread the wool as uniformly as 




it gets unequally dried, and at 


.. __.,-with great e\-, 0 - t - v ---. 

points where the hot air escapes freely it may be much over-dried. 
A more rapid and uniform result may be obtained by the use of the 
mechanical wool drier, a close chamber divided into horizontal com¬ 
partments, the floors of which have alternate fixed and movable bars. 
Under the chamber is a tubular heating apparatus, and a fan by 
which a powerful current of heated air is blown up the side of the 
chamber, and through all the shelves or compartments successively, 
either following or opposing the wool in its passage through the 
machine. The wool is introduced by a continuous feed at one side 
of the chamber; the strength of the blast carries it up and deposits it 
on the upper shelf, and by the action of the movable bars, which are 
worked by cranks, it is carried forward to the opposite end, whence 
it drops to the next lower shelf, and so on it travels till at the ex¬ 
tremity of the lower shelf it passes out by the delivery lattice well 
and equally dried. Another drying machine in extensive use is 
what is known as the " Jumbo Dryer.” This consists of a large 
revolving cylinder or churn which turns over the wool—as a chum 
turns butter—and owing to its inclination passes it from one end to 
the other. A hot air blast follows the wool through the machine. 
In this and in all drying machines it is more important to get the 
moisture laden air away from the wool than to develop a great heat. 

The dried wool may be in a. partially matted condition. If so, it 
must be opened out and the whole material brought into a uniformly 
free and loose condition. This Is effected in the Willey, Teasing. 
which consists of a large drum and three small cylinders 
mounted in an enclosed frame. The drum is armed with ranges of 
powerful hooked teeth or spikes, and is geared to rotate with great 


and disentangled condition. It is a debatable point as to whether 
willowing should precede scouring. Some scourers always willow 
prior to scouring, while others never subject the wool to this opera*, 
tion, which is advantageous in some cases and not in others. 

For certain classes of wool, notably Buenos Aires, still another 
preparing operation is essential at this stage—that is, the removal 
of burrs or small persistently adherent seeds and other Burring. 
fragments of vegetable matter Which remain in the wool. ®‘ 

Two methods of effecting this—one chemical, the other mechanical— 
may be pursued. The chemical treatment consists in steeping the 
wool in a dilute solution of sulphuric acid (or other carbonizing 
agent), draining off the dilute acid by means of the hydro extractor, 
and then heat-drying in a temperature of about 250 0 F. The acid 
leaves the wool practically uninjured, but is concentrated on the 
more absorbent vegetable matter, and the high heat causes it to act 
so that the vegetable matter becomes completely carbonized. The 
burrs are then crushed and the wool washed in water rendered 
sufficiently alkaline to neutralize any free acid which may remain, 
and dried. The same burr-removing effect is obtained by the use of a 
solution of chloride of aluminium, a method said to be safer for the 
wool and less hurtful to the attendant workmen than is the sulphuric 
acid process. For mechanical removing of burrs, a machine some¬ 
thing like the Willey in appearance is employed. The main feature of 
this apparatus is a large drum or swift armed with fine short spikes 
eurved slightly in the direction in which it rotates. By a Senes of 
beaters and circular brushes the wool is carried to and fed oh these 
short spikes, and in its rotation the burrs, owing to their weight, 
hang out from the swift. The swift as it travels round is met by a 
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be a blending of various materials, such as noils, mungo, cotton, &c., 
to obtain a cheap blend which may be spun into a satisfactory warp 
or weft yarn. 1 he blender proceeds as follows: first a layer of No. i 
material—say wool—is spread over the required area on the floor; it 
is then lightly oiled. A layer of No. 2 material—say noils—is now 
added to the first layer; then another layer of wool with rather more 
oiling; then No. 2, then No. i with atill more oil until all the material 


series of three burring rollers rotating in an opposite direction, the 
projecting rails of which knock the burrs off the wool. The burrs 
ill on a grating and are eje cted with t ''art ain amount of wo< 1 id- 

burry the worsted spinner largely depends upon burring rollers 
placed upon the first cylinder of the “ carder,” and possibly to one 
or other of the patent pulverizing processes applied further on in the 
card. In the latter process a complete pulverizing of the burrs is 
aimed at, this being effected by the introduction of specially con¬ 
structed pulverizing rollers between the first doffer and the last swift 
of the caiding engine. 

or botany wools be they intended for woollen or worsted yarns 

*nd' k ” S n-iaT:now S be°manip°latcd r with The idea°of Tonverting 0 'it 
worsteds . ^ nto * elt VZ- y -)r woollen or worsted fabrics. In a general 
way it may be said that woollen yarns are those made f rom 
short wools possessed of high felting qualities, which are prepared by 
the process of carding; wheicby the fibres are as far as possible 
crossed and interlaced with each other, and that the cardcd-slivers 
though perhaps hard spun on the mule frame, form a light fluffy 
yarn, which suits the conditions when woven into cloth for being 
brought into the semi-felted condition by milling which is the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of woollen cloth. On the other hand, 
worsted yarns are generally made from the long lustrous varieties of 
wool; the fibres are so combed as to bring them as far as possible 
parallel to each other; the spinning is usually effected on the frame, 

vhen woven into,cloth, is not necessarily milled oi felted Ac all 

each otherlTome woollens bcin^made from" 3 ” 6116 
longer wool than certain worsteds, and 
some worsteds made from short staple 
wool, carded as well as combed. Worsted 

at all^milled, while to some worsteds a 


fibres in preparing woollen yarn—an 

textiles, while for worsted yarn the fibres 
are treated, as in the case of all other 
textile materials, by process designed to 
bring them into a smooth parallel relation¬ 
ship to each other. 

To obtain a sliver which can be satis¬ 
factorily spun into a typical -woollen thread 
Woollen the following operations are 

vara necessary: widowing, oiling and 

blending, teasing, carding (two 
Tct or th^e operations), condensing and 

a u ' upon the woollen mule completes the _ 

all of which are designed to lead up to the desired result, 
the foregoing operations the carding is perhaps the most important 
' linly one of the most interest ing. At the same time it must 


-.layers in the stack. The stack is now beaten down 

sideways with sticks, and then the more or less mixed mass is passed 
through the willow and fearnaught still further to mix it prior to 
carding, where the true and really fine mixing takes place. After 
passing through the fearnaught the material is sheeted and left to 
‘‘ mellow r ,” this no doubt consisting in the oil applied distributing 
itself throughout the material. If wool and cotton are blended 
together the wool must be oiled first, or the blend will not work to the 
greatest advantage. The oil may be best Gallipoli olive oil—which 
should not turn rancid—but there are many good oil«—and un¬ 
fortunately many bad oils—placed on the market at a reasonable 
rate which the really skilled judge may use to advantage. The per¬ 
centage of oil varies from 2 % to 10 %—this remark applies both to 
the woollen and worsted trades—and there is no guide as to the 
amount required, saving and excepting experience, observation aud 
common sense. Automatic oiling arrangement* have been applied 

sprinkling of the oil by means of a watering-can on the stack, made 
as described above, still being most in favour. The oil serves to 
lubricate the fibres, and to render them more plastic and consequently 
'vorkable, and to bind the fibrous mass together and thus pre- 


nore workable, and to bind the fibrous mass toget 
'ent “ fly " during the passage through the cards. 
Carding was originally effected by hand, two flat 









be fully realized that deficiencies in any one of these operations will 
result in bad work at every subsequent process. For example, let an 
unsatisfactory combination of materials be blended together and 
there w ill be trouble in both carding and spinning. The roving opera¬ 
tion included above is not always necessary. r - - 1J | :c ~ 

the carder could not turn off a sliver fine cnc._ D -,- 

operation. To-day, however, with the " tape ” condensers, such fine 
slivers can be turned off the condenser that there is no difficulty in 
spinning directly to the required count. In some few cases,however, 
it may be cheaper to rove than to condense fine; 
physical characteristics appertain 
from the condensed thread, which 

cloth constructor. . 

At the beginning of the 19th century woollen cloths were made of | 
wool—some of them of the very finest wool obtainable. To-day 
Rtendinv ^ 0 °U cn cloths arc made from any and every kind of 
g material, of which the following are the most important: 
noils (botany, cross-bred, English, alpaca and mohair), 
oU,ng ' mungo, shoddy, extract, flocks, fud Cohort mill waste), 
in sweeping, A\k waste, &c., &c.; in fact it is said that anything 
11 ' be incorporated into a woollen thread 

f, however, that all woollen cloth is 


n the old days, 


... rvAAA distinct 
:asionally be of use to the | 


Which has two ends tc 

. __. r .. _ _ ___.jf England still , . 

duces the finest woollen fabrics of really marvellous texture and 
beauty, and 13 at ley, Dewsbury, &c., produce many fabrics which are 
certainly cheap and yet anything but nasty. The first essential for 
blending is that the materials to be blended should be. fairly finely 
di\ ided. This is effected by passing each material, if necessary, 
through the willow or through the “ fearnaught ”—a machine coming 


a definite " colour mixture " 


y, more often it 


principles of carding, 
clothing, s* 

-—re, reversing 

—~ t .—, — - f' -- mixing of the fibres re cardlnt 

suited^ It was but nat ural that, w hen an attempt wjas made ^ j'J 

be converted into a continuous one* through the adoption of rollels 
in place of flats. Flats combined with rollers still maintain their 
position in cottoii carding, but in wool carding the pure roller card is 
employed. The factors of carding are size of rollers, speeds of 
rollers, inclination of teeth and density of card clothing. Probably 
no operation in the textile industries is so little understood as carding. 
Thus the long wool carder would think a man an idiot who suggested 
the running of the teeth of the various cylinders actually into one 
another, while the short mungo carder regularly carries out this idea, 
and soon. The underlying principle of carding, however, is shown in 
fig. 8, in which a sectional drawing of part of a card is given. The 
wool is carried into the machine on a travelling lattice and de¬ 
livered to the feed rolleas A, A', A" of which A and A" in turn are 
stripped by the licker-in B working at a greater speed point to smooth 
side. This in turn is stripped by the angle stripper C again working 
at a greater.speed point to smooth side, which in its turn is stripped 
by the swift D—the “carrying-forward” and swiftest carding 
cylinder in the machine. The swift carries the wool forward past 
the stripper E—which as a matter of fact is stripped by the swift 
still working point to smooth side—-into the slowly retreating 
tectli of the first worker F, w'hich, being set a fair distance from 
the swift, just allows well laid-down wool to pass, but catches 
any projecting and nnrarded staples. The worker in its turn is 
stripped by the stripper E', which in turn is stripped by the swift as 
already described. The passage of the wool forward through the 
machine depends upon its being carried past each worker in turn. 
Thus from beginning to end of a machine the workers are set closer 
and closer to the swift, so that the last worker only allows com¬ 
pletely carded wool to pas* it. Immediately on passing the last 
worker F' the wool i* brushed up on the surface of the swift by the 
“ fancy ” G—a* a rule the only cylinder whose teeth actually work 
into the teeth of the swift and the only cylinder with a greater 
surface speed than the swift. The swift then throw's its brusned-up 
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WOOLSACK—WOOLSTON 


of “ Purk ” perched upon a toadstool and with his toe rousing a 
frog. “ Eros and Euphrosyne ” and “ The Rainbow ” were seen 
at the Academy in 1848. 

Woolner became, in the autumn of 1848, one of the seven 
Pre Rapnaelite Brethren, and took a leading part in The Germ 
(1850), the opening poem in which, called “ My Beautiful Larly,” 
was written by 1dm. He had already modelled and exhibited 
portraits of Carlyle, Browning and Tennyson. Unable to make 
his way in art as he wished, Woolner in 1852 tried his luck as a 
gold digger in Australia. Failing in this, he returned to England 
in 1857, where during his absence his reputation had been in¬ 
creased by means of a statue of “ Love” as a damsel lost in a day¬ 
dream. Then came his second portraits of Carlyle, Tennyson 
and Browning, the figures of Moses, David, St John the Baptist 
and St Paul for the pulpit of Llandaff cathedral, the medallion 
portrait of Wordsworth in Grasmere church, the likenesses of Sir 
Thomas Fairbairn, Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, Mrs Tennyson, 
Sir W. Hooker and Sir F. Palgrave. The fine statue of Bacon in 
the New Museum at Oxford was succeeded by full size statues of 
Prince Albert for Oxford, Macaulay for Cambridge, William III. 
for the Houses of Parliament, London, and Sir Bartle Frere for 
Bombay, busts of Tennyson, for Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Dr Whewell, and Archdeacon Hare; statues of Lord Law'rence 
for Calcutta, Queen Victoria for Birmingham, Field for the Law 
Courts. London, Palmerston for Palace Yard, the noble colossal 
standing figure of Captain Cook that overlooks the harbour of 
Sydney. New South Wales, which is Woolner’s masterpiece in that 
class: the recumbent effigy of Lord F. Cavendish (murdered in 
Dublin) in Cartmel church, the seated Lord Chief Justice White- 
side for the Four Courts, Dublin, and John Stuart Mill for thra 
Thames Embankment, London; Landseer, and Bishop Jackson 
for St Paul's, Bishop Fraser for Manchester, and Sir Stamford 
Radies for Singapore. Among Woolner’s busts are those of 
Newman, Darwin, Sedgwick, Huxlev, Cobden, Professor Lush- 
ington, Dickens, Kingsley, and Sir William Gull, besides the 
repetition, with variations, of Gladstone for the Bodleian, 
Oxford, and Mansion House, London, and Tennyson. The last 
was acquired for Adelaide, South Australia. Woolner’s poetic 


technically outside the precincts of the house, and the lord 
chancellor, wishing to speak in a debate, has to advance to his 
place as a peer. 

WOOLSEY, THEODORE DWIGHT (1801-1889), American 
educationalist, was born in New York City on the 31st of October 
1S01. He was the son of a Nett York merchant, a nephew of 
Timothy Dwight, president of Yale, and a descendant of Jonathan 
Edwards. He graduated at Yale in 1820; was a tutor at Yale 
in 1823-1825; studied Greek at Leipzig, Berlin and Bonn in 
1827-1830; became professor of Greek language and literature 
at Yale in 1831; and was elected president of the college and 
entered the Congregational ministry in 1846. He resigned the 
presidency in 1871, and died on the 1st of July 1889 in New 
Haven. During his administration the college grew rapidly, 
the scientific school and the school of fine arts were established, 
and the scholarly tone of the college was greatly improved. 
Much of his attention in his last years was devoted to the 
American commission for the revision of the authorized version 
of the New Testament, of which he was chairman (1871-1881). 
lie prepared excellent editions of Akcsiis (1834), Antigone (1835), 
Prometheus (1837) and Gorgias (1843). He published several 
volumes of sermons and wrote for the New Englander , of which 
he was a founder, for the North American Review , for the Prince- 
Ion Review and for the Century, and his Introduction to the Study 
of International Law , designed as an Aid in Teaching and in 
Historical Studies (i860) and his Divorce and Divorce Legislation 
(1882) went through many editions. He also wrote Political 
Science, or the State Theoretically and Practically Considered (1877), 
and Communism and Socialism, in their History and Theory (1880). 
His son, Theodore Salisbury Woolsev (b. 1852), became pro¬ 
fessor of international law at Yale in 1878. He was one of the 
founders of the Yah Jit view (1S92, a continuation of the New 
Englander), and is the author of America’s Foreign Polity (1892). 

WOOLSTON, THOMAS (1669-1731), English deist, born at 
Northampton in 1669, the son of a “ reputable tradesman,” 
entered Sidney College, Cambridge, in 1685, studied theology, 
took orders and was made a fellow of his college. After a time, 
by the study' of Origcn, he became possessed with the notion of 
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J Z. Pearce’s The Miracles of Jesus 
The Tryal of the Witnesses of the 
:h ed. 1755); and N. Lardner’s 


Upwards of sixty more or less weighty pamphle 

^»3l^d\ h i e 729^ b She C rlMk"s‘ 

Resurrection of Jesus (1729, 131 
Vindication of Three of Our Savron 

one of those who did not approve of the prosecution of Woolston (see 

Lardner’s Life by Kippis, in Lardner’s Works, vol. i.). 

See Life of Woolston prefixed to his Works in five volumes (London, 
1733); Memoirs of Life and Writings of William Whiston (London, 
1 749> PP- 231-235); Appendix to A Vindication of the Miracles of 
our Saviour, fife., by J. Ray (2nd ed., 1731); J. Cairns, Unbelief in the 
Eighteenth Century (1880); Shyous, Les DCistes anglais (1882); and 
the article Deism, with its bibliography. 

WOOLWICH, a S.E. metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded W. by Greenwich and Lewisham, and ex¬ 
tending N., E. and S., to the boundary of the county of London. 

part the river Thames, but it includes two separate small areas 
on the N. bank, embracing a portion of tlic district called N. 
Woolwich. The area is second to that of Wandsworth among 
the metropolitan boroughs, but is not wholly built over. The 
most populous part is that lying between Shooter’s Hill Road 
(the Roman Watling Street) and the river, the site falling from an 
elevation of 418 ft. at Shooter’s Hill to the river level. To the E. 
lies Plumstead, with the Plumstead marshes bordering the river 
to the X., and in the S. of the borough is Eltham. A large working 
population is employed in the Royal Arsenal, which occupies 

Factory, Royal Carriage Department, Royal Laboratory and 
Building Works Department. The former Royal Dockyard was 
made over to the War Office in 1872 and converted into stores, 
wharves for the loading of troopships, &c. The Royal Artillery 1 
Barracks, facing Woolwich Common, originally erected in 1775, 
has been greatly extended at different times, and consists of six 
ranges of brick building, including a church in the Italian Gothic . 
style erected in 1863, a theatre, and a library in connexion with I 
the officers’ mess-room. Opposite the barracks is the memorial 
to the officers and men of the Royal Artillery who fell in the 
Crimean War, a bronze figure of Victory cast out of cannon 
captured in the Crimea. Near the barracks is the Royal Artillery 
Institution, with a fine museum and a lecture hall. On the W. 
of the barrack field is the Royal Military Repository, within 
the enclosure of which is the Rotunda, originally erected in St 
James’s Park for the reception of the allied sovereigns in 1814, 
and shortly afterwards transferred to its present site. It contains 
models of the principal dockyards and fortifications of the 
British empire, naval models of all dates, and numerous specimens 
of weapons of war from the remotest times to the present day. 
On the Common is the Royal Military Academy, a castellated 
building erected from the design of Sir J. Wyatville in 1801, 
where cadets are trained for the artillery and engineer services. 
There are a number of other barracks. At the S.E. extremity 
of the Common is the Herbert Military Hospital. Among several 
military memorials, one in the Academy grounds was erected 
to the Prince Imperial of France, for two years a student in the 
Academy. Other institutions include the Woolwich polytechnic 
and the Brook fever hospital, Shooter’s Hill. The parish church 
of St Mary Magdalene was rebuilt, in 1726-1729, near the site of 
the old one dating from before the 12th century. Woolwich 
Common (142 acres) is partly within this borough, but mainly 
in Greenwich. South of it is Eltham Common (37 acres), and 
in the E. of the borough arc Plumstead Common (103 acres) 
and Bostall Heath (134 acres). Behind the Royal Military 
Academy is a mineral well, the “ Shooter’s Hill waters ” men¬ 
tioned by Evelyn. Near Woolwich Common there are brick and 
tile kilns and sand and chalk pits, and there are extensive market- 
gardens in the locality. The parliamentary borough of Woolwich 
returns one member. The borough council consists of a mayor, 

6 aldermen, and 60 councillors. It was only by the London 
Government Act 1899 that Woolwich was brought into line with 
other London districts, for in 1855, as it had previously become 
a local government district under a local board, it was left 
untouched by the Metropolis Management Act. 


Woolwich (Wulewich) is mentioned in a grant of land by King 
Edward in 964 to the abbey of St Peter at Ghent. In Domesday 
the manor is mentioned Us consisting of 63 acres of land. The Roman 
Watling Street crossed Shooter’s Hill, and a Roman cemetery is 
supposed to have occupied the site of the Royal Arsenal, numerous 
Roman urns and fragments of Roman poLtcry having been dug up in 
the neighbourhood. Woolwich seems to have been a small fishing 
village until in the beginning of the 16th century it rose into pro¬ 
minence as a dockyard and naval station. There is evidence tlmt 
ships were built at Woolwich in the reign of Henry VII., but it was 
with the purchase by Henry VIII. of two parcels of land in the manor 
of Woolwich, called Boughton's Docks, that the foundation of the 
town's prosperity was laid, the ^Launching of^the" Harry Grficc de 

yich remained the chief dockyard of the English navy^iuntil the 
introduction of iron ship building, but the dockyard was closed in 
1869. Tlic town became the headquarters of the Royal Artillery on 
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See C. H. Grinling, T. A. Ingram and B. C. Polkinghorne, Survey 
and Record of Woolwich and West Kent (Woolwich, 1909). 

WOOLWICH-AND-READING BEDS, in geology, a series of 
argillaceous and sandy deposits of lower Eocene age found in the 
London and Hampshire basins. By the earlier geologists this 
formation was known as the “ Plastic Clay ” so called by T. 
Webster in 1S16 after the Argile plasiique of G. C. F. D. Cuvier 
and A. Brongniart. It was called the “ Mottled Clay ” by 
J. Prcstwich in 1846, but in 1853 he proposed the name “ Wool- 
wich-and-Reading Beds ” because the other terms were not 
applicable to the different local aspects ( 
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it rests on the Thanet beds it is an argillaceous greensand with 
rounded flint pebbles; where it rests on the Chalk it is more clayey 
and the flints are less rounded and are green-coated. Except in the 
Hampshire basin the Woolwich-tind-Reading beds usually rest on 
the thanet bed*;, but they are found on the Chalk near Bromley, 
Charlton, Hungerford, Hertford, Reading, &c. In Dorsetshire the 
Reading beds appear on the coast at Studland Bay and at other 
points inland. The ** Hertfordshire Pudding Stone ” is a well-known 
rock from near the base of the formation; it is a flint pebble, con¬ 
glomerate in a siliceous matrix. The fossils, estuarine, freshwater and 
marine, include Corhicula cuneiforms, C. telhndla, Ostreabellovacina, 
Vivaparus lentus , Planorbis hemistoma, Melania ( Melanatria) m- 
guinata, Nerihna globulus , and the remains of turtles, crocodiles, 
sharks, birds {Gastomis) and the mammal Coryphodan. Bricks, tiles 
and coarse pottery and occasionally firebricks have been made from 
the clay beds in this formation. 

Eocene; also J. Prestwich, Q.J.G.S. (1854), x.; W. Whitaker, 
“ ” — r '" ' 1 c - 1 ind ii. (1889) and Sheet 


“ Geology of London,” M 
Memoir , No. 268. 


1. Geol. Survey, i. 


WOONSOCKET, a city of Providence county, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., on both banks of the Blackstone river, about 16 m. N. 
by W. of Providence. Pop. (igoo) 28,204; (1905, state census) 
32,196 (13,734 foreign-born, including 8939 French Canadians and 
1369 Irish); (igio) 38,125. Woonsocket is served by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railway and by an interurban 
electric line. Among its institutions are the Sacred Heart College 
and the Harris Institute Public Library, founded (1863) by 
Edward Harris, a local manufacturer. Woonsocket has ample 
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water power from the Blackstone river and its tributaries, the | 
Mill and the Peters rivers. The value of its factory products in 
1905 was $19,260,537. Worsted and woollen yarns are manu¬ 
factured in Woonsocket by the French and Belgian processes. 
Other manufactures arc cotton goods and yarns, rubher goods, 
clothes wringers, silks,hobbins and shuttles, and foundry product! 
The first settlement in the vicinity was made^apparently abm 

Woonsocket was set off froi 


larged by the addition of a part of Smithfield in 1871, and was 

WOOSTER, a city and the county-seat of Wayne county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on Killhuck Creek, about 50 m. S. by W. of 
Cleveland. Pop. (1900) 6063 (407 foreign-born); (1910) 6136. 
Wooster is served by the Baltimore & Ohio and the Penn¬ 
sylvania! railways. It is the seat of the university of Wooster 
(co-educational; Presbyterian; founded in 1866 and opened in 
1870), which in 1909 had 37 instructors and 1547 students. 
The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station is in the city, which 
also has various manufactures. Wooster was laid out in 1808, 
was incorporated as a town in 1817, and hecamc a city of the 
second class in 1869. It was named in honour of General David 
Wooster (1710-17 7 7), who was killed in the War of Independence. 

WOOTTON BASSETT, a market town in the N. parliamentary 
division of Wiltshire, England, 83 m. W. of London by the Great 
Western railway. Pop. (1901) 2200. It is the junction of the 
direct railway (1903) between London and the Severn tunnel 
with the main line of the Great Western system. The town 
has large cattle markets and an agricultural trade. 

Wootton Bassett ( Wodeton , WoUori) was held in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor hy one Levenod, and after the Norman 
Conquest was included in the fief of Miles Crispin. About a 
century later the manor was acquired by the Basset family. 
The town received its first charter from Henry VI., and returned 
members to parliament from 1446-1447 until the passing of the 
Reform Act of 1832. In 1571 Elizaheth granted to the town a 
market on Tuesday and two fairs each to last two days, at the 
feasts of St George the Martyr and the Conception of the Virgin. 
In 1679 the town received a charter from Charles II., and the 
corporation consisted of a mayor, two aldermen and 12 capital 
burgesses, until abolished by the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1886, under which the property is now vested in seven trustees, 
one of whom is appointed by the lord of the manor, and there are 
also two aldermen and four elected members. In 1836 fairs were 
instituted on the Tuesday hefore the 6th of April and on the 
Tuesday hefore the nth of Octoher, which are still maintained, 
and a large cattle market is held on the first Wednesday of every 
month. The manufacture of hroadcloth was formerly carried on, 
hut is now entirely decayed. 

WORCESTER, EARLS AND MARQUESSES OF. Urso de 
Abitot, constable of Worcester castle and sheriff of Worcester¬ 
shire, is erroneously said to have heen created earl of Worcester 
in 1076. Waleran de Beaumont (1104-1166), count of Meulan 
in France, a partisan of King Stephen in his war with the empress 
JIatildq, was probably earl of Worcester from 1136 to 1145. He 
was deprived of his earldom, hecame a crusader and died a monk. 
From 1397 to 1403 the earldom was held hy Sir Thomas Percy 
(c. i343~i403),abrotherofHenryPercy, 1st earl of Northumber¬ 
land. Percy served with distinction in France during the reign 
of Edward III.; he also held an official position on the Scottish 
borders, and under Richard II. he was the admiral of a fleet. 
He deserted Richard II. in 1399, and was employed and trusted by 
Henry IV., but in 1403 he joined the other Percies in their revolt; 
he was taken prisoner at Shrewsbury, and subsequently beheaded, 
the earldom hecoming extinct. The title of earl of Worcester 
was revived in 1421 in favour of Richard Beauchamp, Lord 
Ahergavenny, but lapsed on his death in 1422. The next earl 
was John Tiptoft, or Tibetot, a noted Yorkist leader during the 
wars of the Roses, who was executed in 1470 (see helow). On 
the death of his son, Edward, in 1485 the earldom reverted to the 


In February 1514 the earldom was bestowed hy Henry VIII. 


n Charles Somerset (c. 1460-1526), a hastard son of Henry 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset. Having married Elizaheth, 
daughter of William Herbert, carl of Huntingdon, he was styled 
Baron Herhert in right of his wife, and in 1506 he was created 
Baron Herhert of Ragland, Chepstow and Gower. He was 
iberlain of the household to Henry VHI. His son Henry, 
2nd earl (c. 1495-1548), obtained Tintern Abbey after the 
dissolution of the monasteries. The title descended in direct line 
to Henry, the 5th earl (1577-1646), who advanced large sums 
of money to Charles I. at the outbreak of the Great Rebellion, 
and was created marquess of Worcester in 1643. 

Edward Somerset, 2nd marquess of Worcester (1601-1667), 
is better known hy the title of earl of Glamorgan, this earldom 
having been conferred upon him, although somewhat irregularly, 
by Charles I. in 1644. He hecame very prominent in 1644 and 
1645 in connexion with Charles’s scheme for obtaining military 
help from Ireland and abroad, and in 1645 he signed at Kilkenny, 
on behalf of Charles, a treaty with the Irish Roman Catholics; 
but the king was obliged hy the opposition of Ormonde and the 
Irish loyalists to repudiate his action. Under the Common¬ 
wealth he was formally banished from England and his estates 
vere seized. At the Restoration his estates were restored, and 
le claimed the dukedom of Somerset promised to him by Charles 
hut he did not obtain this, nor was his earldom of Glamorgan 
recognized. He was greatly interested in mechanical experi¬ 
ments, and his name is intimately connected with the early 
history of the steam-engine (5.*.). His Century 0/ the Names 
and Scantlings of such Inventions as at present I can call to mind to 
have tried and perfected (1663) has often been reprinted. He 
died on the 3rd of April 1667. 

See Henry Dircks, Life, Times and Scientific Labours of the 2nd 
Marquess of Worcester (1865); Sir J. T. Gilbert, History of the Irish 
Confederation and the War in Ireland (Dublin, 1882-1891). 


His only son Henry (1629-1700), the 3rd marquess, ahandoned 
the Roman Catholic religion and was a member of one of Crom¬ 
well’s parliaments. But he was quietly loyal to Charles II., who 
in 1682 created him duke of Beaufort. As the defender of Bristol, 
the duke took a considerable part in checking the progress of the 
duke of Monmouth in 1685, but in 1688 he surrendered the city 
to William of Orange. He inherited Badminton, still the resi¬ 
dence of the dukes of Beaufort, and died there on the 21st of 
January 1700. The Worcester title was henceforth merged in 
that of Beaufort iq.v.). Henry, the 7th duke (1792-1853), was 
one of the greatest sportsmen of his day, and the Badminton 
hunt owed much to him and his successors, the 8th duke (1824- 
1899) and 9th duke (b. 1847). 

WORCESTER, JOHN TIPTOFT, Earl or (1427-1470), was son 
of John Tiptoft (1375-1443), who was Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1406, much employed in diplomacy hy Henry V., 
a member of the council during the minority of Henry VI., and 
created Baron Tiptoft in 1426. The younger Tiptoft was 
educated at Oxford, where John Rous says that he was one of his 
fellow-students; he is stated to have been a member of Balliol 
College. He married Cicely, daughter of Richard Nevilie, 
earl of Salisbury, and widow of Henry Beauchamp (d. 1445), 
duke of Warwick. In 1449 he was created earl of Worcester. 
His wife died in 1450, hut he continued the association with the 
Yorkist party. During York’s protectorate he was treasurer of 
the exchequer, and in 1456-1457 deputy of Ireland. In 1457 
and again in 1459 he was sent on embassies to the pope. He 
was abroad three years, during which he made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem; the rest of the time he spent in Italy, at Padua, 
where he studied law and Latin; at Ferrara, where he made the 
acquaintance of Guarino of Verona; and at Florence, where he 
heard the lectures of John Argyropoulos, the teacher of Greek. 
He returned to England early in the reign of Edward IV., and 
on the 7th of February 1462 was made constahlc of England. 
In this office he had at once to try the earl of Oxford, and judged 
him by “ lawe padoue ” {sc. of Padua; Warkworth, 5). In 1463 
he commanded at sea, without success. In the following year as 
constable he tried and condemned Sir Ralph Grey and other 
Lancastrians. In 1467 he was again appointed deputy of Ireland. 
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During a year’s office there he had the earl of Desmond attainted, 
and cruelly put to death the earl’s two infant sons. In 1470, 
as constable, he condemned twenty of Warwick’s adherents, 
and had them impaled, “ for which ever afterwards the carl was 
greatly hated among the people, for their disordinate death that 
he used contrary to the law of the land ” (Warkworth, 9). 
On the Lancastrian restoration Worcester fled into hiding, 
but was discovered and tried before the earl of Oxford, son of 
the man whom he had condemned in 1462. He was executed 
on Tower Hill on the 18th of October 1470. 

Worcester was detested for his brutality and abuse of the 
law, and was called “ the butcher of England ” (Fabyan, 659). 
More than any of his contemporaries in this country he represents 
the combination of culture and cruelty that was distinctive of the 
Italians of the Renaissance. Apart from his moral character he 
was an accomplished scholar, and a great purchaser of books in 
Italy, many of which he presented to the university of Oxford. 
He translated Cicero’s De amicitia and Buonaccorso’s Declara¬ 
tion of Nobleness, which were printed by Caxton in 1481. Caxton 
in his epilogue eulogized Worcester as superior to all the temporal 
lords of the kingdom in moral virtue as well as in science. 
Worcester is also credited with a translation of Caesar’s Com¬ 
mentaries printed in 1530. His “ ordinances for justes and 
triumphes,” made as constable in 1466, are printed in Harring¬ 
ton’s Nugae antiquae. Worcester was a patron of the early 
English humanist John Free, and his Italian friends included, 
besides those already mentioned, Lodovico Carbo of Ferrara, 
and the famous Florentine bookseller Vespasiano da Bisticci. 

Authorities.— For Worcester’s English career see especially the 
contemporary accounts in Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, 
Collections of a London Citizen (Gregory’s Chronicle), and Wark- 
worth's Chronicler —three published by. the Camden^ Society. 

dlustri, i. 322-326, ap. Opere inedile 0 rare nella provincia dell’ Emilia. 
See also Blades' Life of Caxton, i. 79, ii. 73. (C. L. K.) 

WORCESTER, WILLIAM (c. 1415-c. 1482), English chronicler, 
was a son of William of Worcester, a Bristol citizen, and is some¬ 
times called William Botoner, bis mother being a daughter of 
Thomas Botoner. He was educated at Oxford and became 
secretary to Sir John Fastolf. When the knight died in 1459 
Worcester, although one of his executors, found that nothing 
had been bequeathed to him, and with one of his colleagues, Sir 
William Yelverton, he disputed the validity of the will. How- 


Midland railway. Branches of the Great Western diverge to 
Malvern and Hereford, and to Leominster. Worcester lies 
mainly upon the left (E.) bank of the Severn, which is here a 
broad and placid river, the main part of the city lying on a 
ridge parallel with its banks. The city is governed by a mayor, 
12 aldermen and 36 councillors. Area 3242 acres. 

The cathedral church of Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is beautifully placed close to the river. The see was founded 
by the advice of Archbishop Theodore of Canterbury about 679 
or 680, though, owing to the opposition of the bishop of Lichfield 
it was not finally established till 780. In its formation the tribal 
division was followed, and it contained the people of the Hwiccas. 
The bishop’s church of St Peter’s, with its secular canons, was 
absorbed by Bishop Oswald into the monastery of St Mary. 
The canons became monks, and in 983 Oswald finished the 
building of a new monastic cathedral. After the Norman 
Conquest the saintly bishop of Worcester, Wulfstan, was the 
only English prelate who was left in possession of his see, and 
it was he who first undertook the building of a great church 
of stone according to the Norman pattern. Of the work of Wulf¬ 
stan, the outer walls of the nave, aisles, a part of the walls of 
the transepts, some shafts and the crypt remain. The crypt 
(1084) is one of the four apsidal crypts in England, the others 
being those in Winchester, Gloucester and Canterbury cathedrals. 
Wulfstan’s building seems to have extended no farther than 
the transepts, but the nave was continued, though much of it 
was destroyed by the fall of the central tower in 1175. The two 
W. bays of the nave date from about 1160. In 1203 Wulfstan, 
who had died in 1095, was canonized, and on the completion 
and dedication of the cathedral in 1218, his body was placed in 
a shrine, which became a place of pilgrimage, and thereby brought 
wealth to the monks. They devoted this to the building of a 
lady chapel at the E. end, extending the building by 30 ft.; 
and in 1224 was begun the rebuilding of the choir, in its present 
splendid Early English style. The nave was remodelled in the 
14th century, and, excepting the W. bays, shows partly Decorated 
but principally early Perpendicular work. The building is 
cruciform, and is without aisles in the transepts, but has secondary 
choir-transepts. A Jesus chapel (an uncommon feature) opens 
from the N. nave aisle, from which it is separated by a very 
beautiful modern screen of stone, in the Perpendicular style. 
Without, the cathedral is severely plain, with the exception of 
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There are no remains of the old castle of Worcester; it adjoined 
the monastery so closely that King John gave its yard to the 
monks, and after that time it ceased to be a stronghold. The 
Commandery, founded by St Wulfstan in 1085, was a hospital, 
and its name appears to lack authority. It was rebuilt in Tudor 
times, and there remains a beautiful hall, with music gallery, 
canopied dais, and a fine bay window, together with other 
parts. The wood-carving is exquisite. There are many old 
half-timbered houses. The guild-hall (1723) is an admirable 
building in the Italian style; it contains a portrait of George III., 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, presented by the king to commemorate 
his visit to the city at the triennial musical festival in 1788. This, 
the Festival of the Three Choirs, is maintained here alternately 
with Gloucester and Hereford. The corporation possesses 

cipal regalia. Public buildings include the shire-hall (1835), 
Corn Exchange and market-house. Fairs are held thrice 
annually. The Victoria Institute includes a library, museum 
ami art gallery. The cathedral school was founded by Henry 
VIII. in 1541, Queen Elizabeth’s, in a modern building, in 1563; 
there are also a choir school, and municipal art, science and 
technical schools. In the vicinity of the city there is a large 
Benedictine convent, at Stanbrook Hall, with a beautiful 
modern chapel. The Clothiers’ Company possesses a charter 
granted by Queen Elizabeth; but the great industries are now 

glovers was incorporated in 1661. The manufacture of porcelain 
is famous. The materials employed are china clay and cbina 
stone from Cornwall, felspar from Sweden, fire-clay from Stour¬ 
bridge and Broseley, marl, flint and calcined bones. The Royal 
Porcelain works cover 5 acres. Among Worcester’s other trades 
are those of iron, iron goods and engineering works, carriage 
making, rope spinning, boat building, tanning and the produc¬ 
tion of chemical manures and of cider and perry. There is a 
considerable carrying trade on the Severn. 

The charities are numerous, and include St Oswald’s hospital, 
Nash’s almshouses, Wyatt’s almshouses, the Berkeley hospital, 
Goulding hospital, Shewring’s hospital, Inglethorpe’s alms¬ 
houses, Waldgravc’s almshouses, Moore’s blue-coat, school, 
Queen Elizabeth’s charity, and others. 

Traces of British and Roman occupation have been discovered 
at Worcester {Wigeran Ceaster, Wigornia), but its history begins 
with the foundation of the episcopal see. Being the chief city 
on the borders of Wales, Worcester was frequently visited by 
the kings of England. In 1139 it was taken by the Empress 
Maud and retaken and burnt by Stephen in 1140. It surrendered 
to Simon de Montfnrt in 1263. In 1642, during the Great 
Rebellion, a handful of cavaliers was besieged here, and in spite 
of an attempted relief by Prince Rupert, the city was pillaged, 
as it was again in 1646. In 1651 Charles II. with the Scottish 
army marched into Worcester, where he was welcomed by the 
citizens. Cromwell took up his position on the Red Hill just 
outside the city gates. Lambert succeeded in passing the Severn 
at Upton, and drove back the Royalist troops towards Worcester. 
Charles, seeking an advantage of this division of the enemy 
on opposite sides of tlJSgbci, attacked Cromwell’s camp. At 
first he was successful, but Cromwell was reinforced by Lambert’s 
troops in time to drive back Chailcs’s foot, Who were not supported 
by the Scottish horse, and the rout of the King’s force was complete. 

In the reign of King Alfred, Atthelred and zEthelflead, ealdor- 
man and lady of the Mercians, at the request of the bishop 
“ built a burgh at Worcester ” and granted to him half of their 
rights and privileges there “ both in market and street within 
the borough and without.” Richard I. in 1189 granted the town 
to the burgesses at a fee-farm of £24, and Henry III. in 1227 
granted a gild merchant and exe mption from toll, and raised 
the farm to £30. The first incorporation charter was granted 
by Philip and Mary in 1554 under the title of bailiffs, aldermen, 
chamberlains and citizens, but James I. in 1622 made the city 
a separate county and granted a corpoiation of a mayor, 6 
aldermen, and a common council consisting of one body of 
24 citizens, including the mayor and aldermen, and another 


body of 48, who elected the mayor from among the 24. By the 
Municipal Reform Act of 1835 the government was again altered. 
The burgesses returned two members to parliament from 1295 
to 1885, when the number was reduced to one. As early as 1203 
the men of the town paid 100s. for licence to buy and sell cloth 
as they had done in the time of Henry III., and in 1390 the 
weavers, walkers and clothiers received an incorporation charter, 
but the trade had already begun to decline and by 1789 had 
ceased to exist. Its place was taken by the manufacture of 
porcelain, introduced in 1751 by Dr Wall, and by the increasing 
manufacture of gloves, a trade in which is known to have been 
carried on in the 1.5th century. 

See Victoria County History, Worcester; John Noake, Worcester 
in Olden Times (1849); Valentine Green, The History and Antiquities 
of the City and Suburbs of Worcester (1796). 

WORCESTER, a city and the county-seat of Worcester 
county. Massachusetts. U.S.A., about 44 m. W. of Boston on 
the Blackstone river, a branch of the Providence river. Pop. 
(1900) 118,421 (37,652 foreign-born);(1905,state census) 128,135; 
(1910) 145,986. Area, 39 sq. m. Worcester is served by the 
Boston & Albany, the New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Boston & Maine railways, and is connected with Springfield 
and Boston by interurban electric lines. The park system of 
the city comprises about twenty tracts with a total area of more 
than 1100 acres; among them are Elm Park (88 acres) in the W. 
including Newton Hill (670 ft. above sea-level), and Green Hill 
Park (500 acres) in the N.E. Other parks are Institute Park 
(18 acres) and Boynton Park (113 acres) in the N.W. on Salisbury 
Pond, given to the city by Stephen Salisbury; Dodge Park 
(13 acres, N.); Burncoat Park (42 acres, N.E.); Chandler Hill 
Park (80 acres, E.); Hadwen (50 acres), University (14 acres) 
and Crompton Park (15-2; acres) in the S.W. and S.; and 
Greenwood (12-63 acres), Beaver Brook (15-5 acres), Tatnuck 
(2-94 acres), Kendrick (14-87 acres) and Vernon Hill (16-4 acres). 
Two miles N.E. of the centre of the city lies lake Quinsigamond, 
4 m. long, from which flows the river of the same name, a branch 
of the Blackstone. On its shores is Lake Park (no acres). 
Fronting tbe Common, a wooded square in the centre of the city, 
is the City Hall, near which is a bronze statue, by D. C. French, 
of G. F. Hoar. On the Common there is a monument, designed 
by Randolph Rogers, to the soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War, and one to Colonel Timothy Bigelow (1739-1790), one of 
Worcester’s soldiers of the War of Independence. The E. side 
of the Common was the site of an old burying ground, and the 
W. side of the First Church, built in 1663. About J m. N. of the 
Common is Lincoln Square, adjacent to which is the granite 
Court House; in front of it is a statue of General Charles Devens 
(1820-1891) by French. The old Salisbury mansion, dating 
back to Colonial days, stands in this square. At Salisbury 
Street and Park Avenue are the library and museum (1910) 
of the American Antiquarian Society, established in 1812 
by Isaiah Thomas, with a collection of interesting portraits, a 
library of 99,000 vols. and many thousands of pamphlets, particu¬ 
larly rich in Americana. The Art Museum was erected and 
endowed (1899-1903) by Stephen Salisbury, and contains a 
fine collection of casts, many valuable paintings, and the Ban¬ 
croft Collection of Japanese art. The city has many fine 
churches. 

Worcester is an important educational centre. Clark 
University was established here in 1889 by Jonas Gilman Clark 
as a purely graduate institution. In 1902 Clark College was 
opened for undergraduate work under the presidency of Carroll 
D. Wnght, with a separate endowment of $1,300,000. In 1910 
it had 30 teachers and 177 students. The university in 1910 had 
15 instructors, 103 students and a library of 50,000 volumes. 
Under G. Stanley Hall, who was made president in 1888, the 
university became well known for its work in child-psyehology. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute (founded in 1865 by John 
Boynton of Templeton, Massachusetts; opened in 1868) is one 
of the best-equipped technical schools of college rank in the 
country; in 1910 it had 49 instructors, 515 students and a 
library of 12,700 vols.; the buildings are near Institute Park. 
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On Packachoag Hill or Mt. St James (690 ft.) is the Jesuit I 
college of the Holy Cross, with a preparatory school, founded in 
1843 by Benedict J. Fenwick, bishop cf Boston, and chartered 
in 1S65; in 1910 it had 30 instructors and 450 students. There 
is a State Normal School (1874), and connected with it a 
kindergarten training school (1910). 

The city library (175,000 vols.), founded in 1859, was one of 
the first in the country to be open on Sunday. There are four 
daily newspapers, one printed in French. From 1775 to 1848 
was published here the weekly edition of the Worcester Spy , 
established by Isaiah Thomas in 1770 in Boston as the Massa¬ 
chusetts Spy and removed by him to Worcester at the outbreak 
of the War of Independence; a daily edition was published 
from 1845 to 1004. Early in the 19th century the city was an 
important publishing centre. 

Worcester is one of the most important manufacturing 
centres in New England: in 1905 the value of the factory 
product was $52,144,965, ranking the city third among the 
cities of the state. Manufacturers of hardware and tools at an 
early date laid the foundation for the present steel and other 
metal industries, in which 42 8 % of all the workers were employed 
in 1905. A large proportion are employed in the wire and wire¬ 
working industries, one plant, that of the American Steel and 
Wire Company, employing about 5000 hands; in 1905 the total 
value of wire-work was $1,726,088, and of foundry and machine 
shop products $7,327-095. 

The first grant of land in this part of the Blackstone Valley 
was made in 1657, and the town, Quansigamond (or Quinsiga- 
mond) Plantation, was laid out in October 1668. in 1675,on 
the outbreak of King Philip’s War, it was temporarily abandoned. 
In 1684 it was settled again and its name was changed to Wor¬ 
cester because several leaders in the settlement were natives of 
Worcester, England. In 1713 the vicinity was opened up to 
settlement, a tavern and a mill were constructed, and a turnpike 
road was built to Boston. Worcester was incorporated as a town 
in 1722. I11 1755 a small colony of the exiled Acadians settled 
here. At the outhreak of the War of Independence Worcester was 
little more than a country market town. During Shays’s Rebellion 
it was taken by the rebels and the courts were closed. The 
first real impetus to its growth came in 1835 with the construction 
of the Boston & Worcester railway, and it received a city charter 
in 1848. The strong anti-slavery sentiment of the city led in 
1854 to a serious riot, owing to an apparent attempt to enforce 
the Fugitive Slave Law. In Worcester, or within a radius of! 
a dozen miles of it, were the homes of Elias Howe, inventor of 
the sewing machine; Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin; 
Erastus Bigelow (1814-1879), inventor of. the carpet weaving 
machine; Dr Russell L. Hawes, inventor of an envelope machine; 
Thomas Blanchard (1788-1864), inventor of the machine for 
turning irregular forms; Samuel Crompton (1753-1827) and 
Lucius James Knowles (1819-1884), the perfectorsof the modern 
loom; and Draper Ruggles, Joel Nourse and J. C. Mason, per¬ 
fect ors of the modern plough and originators of many inventions 
in agricultural machinery. 

See F. E. Blake, Incidents of the First and Second Settlements of 1 
Worcester (Worcester, 1S84); Wm. Lincoln, History of Worcester to' 
1836 (Worcester, 1837); also same extended to 1862 by Charles 
Hersey (Worcester, 1862); D. H. Hurd, History of Worcester County 
(Worcester, 2 vols., 1889) , I. N. Metcalf, Illustrated Business Guide 
to City of Worcester (Worcester, 1880}; C. F. Jewett, History of\ 
Worcester County (2 vols., Worcester, 1879); the Collections and Pro¬ 
ceedings (1881 sqq.) of the Worcester Society of Antiquity (instituted 
in 1877). 

WORCESTERSHIRE, a midland county of England, bounded 
N. by Staffordshire, E. by Warwickshire, S. by Gloucestershire, 
W. by Herefordshire, and N.W. by Shropshire. The area is 
751 sq. m. It covers a portion of the rich valleys of the Severn 
and Avon, with their tributary valleys and the hills separating 
them. The Severn runs through the county from N. at Bewdley 
to S. near Tewkesbury, traversing the Vale of Worcester. Follow¬ 
ing this direction it receives from the E. the Stour at Stourport, 
the Salwarpe above Worcester, and the Avon, whose point of 
junction is just outside the county. The Avon /alley is known 


in this county as the Vale of Evesham, and is devoted to orchards 
and market gardening. The Cotteswold Hills rise sharply from 
it on the S.E., of which Bredon Hill, within this county, is 
a conspicuous spur. The Avon forms the county boundary 
with Gloucestershire for a short distance above its mouth. 
The Tcme joins the Severn from the W. below Worcester, and 
forms short stretches of the W. boundary. Salmon and lam¬ 
preys are taken in the Severn; trout and grayling abound in 
the Teme and its feeders. Besides the Cotteswolds, the most 
important hills are the Malvern and the Lickey or Hagley 
ranges. The Malverns rise abruptly from the flat Vale of 
Worcester on the W. boundary, being partly in Herefordshire, 
and reach a height of 1395 ft. in the Worcester Beacon, and 
1114 in the Hereford Beacon. They are divided by the Teme 
from a lower N. continuation, the Abberley Hills. The Lickey 
Hills cross the N.E. corner of the county, rarely exceeding 1000 
ft. Their N. part is called the Clent Hills. Partly within the 
county are the sites of two ancient forests. That of Wyre, 
bordering the Severn on the W. in the N. of Worcestershire and 
in Shropshire, retains to some extent its ancient character; 
but Malvern Chase, which clothed the slopes of the Malvern 
Hills, is hardly recognizable. 

Geology .—Arch can gneisses and schists (Malvernian) and volcanic 
rocks (Uriconian) form the core of the Malvern Hills; being the most 

tuffs and volcanic grits (Barnt Green rocks) crop out in the Lickey 
Hills near Bromsgrove. They arc succeeded by the Cambrian rocks 
(Hollybush Sandstone and Malvern Shales), which are well developed 

have been thrust over them. The Lickey Quartzite, probably of the 
roadstone. Strata of Ordovician age being absent in Worcestershire, 
they include tlie^Upper Llandovery, WenJock and Ludlow series! 
under the Old Red Sandstone; some of the lower beds are represented 
dines at Dudley. The Silurian stiata are rich in marine fossils, and 
all represented in the Malvern district. The Old Red Sandstone 
ferous Limestone and Millstone Gritivere not deposited, so that the 
represented in the Wyre Forest coalfield near Bewdley and in the S. 

- 1 *-■*■— : -~is of basalt 

below'—covcr^the centre of the^ounty, and^on the W. are faulted 

sandstones and pebble-beds, and the Keuper sandstones and marls, 
the beds of rock-salt in the latter yielding brine-springs (Droitwich, 
Stoke Prior). Apiarrow and seldom-exposed outcrop of Rhaetic 

of the S.E. of the county; the Lower Lias consists of blue clays and 
limestones; the latter are burnt for lime and yield abundant 
ammonites. The sands and limestones of the Middle Lias and the 
clays of the Upper Idas are present in the lowe * " ~ 

and of the Cotteswolds, and aie succeeded b} 
limestones of the Inferior Oolite. Glacial 
isolated boulders,pand and gravel—are met with^ in ^many parts 

■’ - 1 "- 1 ;rn "°‘-one, salt, limestone and road- 


•y the sands and oolitic 


Climate and Agriculture—-'The climate is generally equuble and 
healthy, and is very favourable to the cultivation of fruit, vegetables 
and hops, for which Worcestershire has long held a high reputation, 
the red marls and the rich loams being good both for market gardens 
and tillage. About five-sixths of the area of the county is under 
cultivation, and of this about five-eighths is in permanent pasture. 
Orchards are extensive, and there are large tracts of woodland. 
Wheat and oats are the principal grain crops. Turnips are grown on 
about one-third of the green crop acreage, and potatoes on about 
one-fourth. There is a considerable acreage under beans. In the 
neighbourhood of Worcester there arc large nurseries. 

Industries .—In the N. Worcester includes a portion of the Black 
Country, one of the most active industrial districts in England. 
Dudley, Netherton and Brierley Hill, Stourbridge, Halesowen, 
Oldbury and the S. and W. suburbs of Birmingham, have a vast 
population engaged in iron-working in all its branches, from engineer¬ 
ing works to nail-making, in the founding and conversion, galvaniz- 
finkhing and extrticting of metals, in chemical and glass works. 


Worcester is famous fc 
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Administration and Population .—The area of the ancient 
county is 480,560 acres, with a population in 1901 of 488,338. 
The area of the administrative county is 480,059 acres. The 
county is of very irregular shape, and has detached portions 
enclaved in Herefordshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire and 
Gloucestershire. It comprises five hundreds. The municipal 
boroughs are Bewdley (2866), Droitwich (4201), Dudley (48,733), 
Evesham (7101), Kidderminster (24,681) and Worcester (46,624). 
Dudley and the city and county town of Worcester are county 
boroughs. The urban districts are Bromsgrove (8418), King’s 
Norton and Northfield (57,122; forming a S. suburb of Birming¬ 
ham), Lye and Wollescote (10,976; adjacent to Stourbridge), 
Malvern (16,449), North Bromsgrove (5688), Oldbury (25,191), 
Redditch (13,493), Stourbridge (16,302) and Stourport (4529). 
Halesowen (4057), Pershore (3348), Tenbury (2080) and Upton- 
upon-Severn (2225) may be mentioned among other towns. 
The county is in the Oxford circuit, and assizes are held at 
Worcester. It has one court of quarter-sessions, and is divided 
into 17 petty sessional divisions. Worcester and Dudley have 
separate courts of quarter-sessions, and all the boroughs have 
commissions of the peace. The total number of civil parishes 
is 239. The ancient county, which is mostly in the diocese of 
Worcester, with a few parishes in that of Hereford, contains 
231 ecclesiastical parishes or districts wholly or in part. The 
county contains five parliamentary divisions—West or Bewdley, 
East, South or Evesham, Mid or Droitwich, and North or 
Oldbury. The parliamentary boroughs of Kidderminster and 
Worcester return one member each, and parts of the boroughs 

History .—The earliest English settlers in the district now known 
as Worcestershire were a tribe of the Hwiccas of Gloucestershire, 
who spread along the Severn and Avon valleys in the 6th cen¬ 
tury. By 679 the Hwiccan kingdom was formed into a separate 
diocese with its see at Worcester, and the Hwiccas had made 
themselves masters of the modern county, with the exception 
of the N.W. corner beyond the Abberley Hills. From this date 
the town of Worcester became not only the religious centre of 
the district, but the chief point of trading and military communi¬ 
cation between England and Wales. A charter of the reign of 
Alfred alludes to the erection of a “ burh ” at Worcester by 
Edward and ASthelfiead, and it was after the recovery of Mercia 
from the Danes by Edward that the shire originated as an 
administrative area. The first political event recorded by the 
Saxon Chronicle in Worcestershire is the destruction of Worcester 
by Hardicanute in 1041 in revenge for the murder of two of his 
tax-gatherers by the citizens. 

In no county has the monastic movement played a more 
important part than in Worcestershire. Foundations existed 
at Worcester, Evesham, Pershore and Fladbury in the 8th 

and 13th centuries at Little Malvern, Westwood, Bordesley, 
Whistones, Cookhill, Dudley, Halesowen and Astley. At the 
time of the Domesday Survey more than half Worcestershire was 
in the hands of the church. The church of Worcester held the 
triple hundred of Oswaldslow, with such privileges as to exclude 
the sheriff’s jurisdiction entirely, the profits of all the local 
courts accruing to the bishop, whose bailiffs in 1276 claimed 


to hold his hundred outside Worcester, at Dryhurst, and at 
Wimborntree. The two hundreds owned by the church of West¬ 
minster, and that owned by Pershore, had in the 13th century 
been combined to form the hundred of Pershore, while the 
hundred of Evesham owned by Evesham Abbey had been con¬ 
verted into Blakcnhurst hundred; and tbe irregular boundaries 
and outlying portions of these hundreds are explained by their 
having been formed out of the scattered endowments of their 
ecclesiastical owners. Of the remaining Domesday hundreds, 
Came, Clent, Cresselaw and Esch had been combined to form the 
hundred of Halfshire by the 13th century, while Doddingtree 
remained unchanged. The shire-court was held at Worcester. 

The vast possessions of the church prevented the growth of 
a great territorial aristocracy in Worcestershire, and Dudley 
Castle, which passed from William Fitz-Ansculf to the families 
of Paynel and Someri, was the sole residence of a feudal baron. 
The Domesday fief of Urse d’Abitot the sheriff, founder of 
Worcester Castle, and of his brother Robert le Despenser passed 
in the 12th century to the Beauchamps, who owned Elmley 
and Hanley Castles. The possessions of William Fitz Osbern 
in Doddingtree hundred and the Tcine valley fell to the crown 
after his rebellion in 1074 and passed to the Mortimers. Hanley 
Castle and Malvern Chase were granted by Henry III. to Gilbert 
de Clare, with exemption from the sheriff’s jurisdiction. 

The early political history of Worcestershire centres round the 
city of Worcester. In the Civil War of the 17th century Worcester¬ 
shire was conspicuously loyal. On the retreat of Essex from 
Worcester in 1642 the city was occupied by Sir William Russell 
for the king, and only surrendered in 1646. In 1642 Prince 
Rupert defeated the parliamentary troops near Powick. Sudeley 
Castle surrendered in 1644, and Dudley and Hartlebury by 
command of the king in 1646. 

The Droitwich salt-industry was very important at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, Bromsgrove alone sending 3O0 cartloads of wood 
yearly to the salt-works. In the 13th and 14th centuries Bordesley 
monastery and the abbeys of Evesham and Pershore exported wool 
to the Florentine and Flemish markets, and in the 16th century the 
Worcestershire clothing industry gave employment to 8000 people; 
fruit-culture with the manufacture of cider and perry, nail-making 
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returning one member each. In 1867 Evesham lost one member. 

Antiquities .—Remains of early camps are scarce, but there are 
examples at Berrow Hill near the Teine, W. of Worcester, at 
Round Hill by Spetchley, 3 m. E. of Worcester, and on the 
Herefordshire Beacon. Roman remains have been discovered 
on a few sites, as at Kempsey on the Severn, S. of Worcester, 
at Ripple, in the S. near Upton, and at Droitwich. There are 
remains of the great abbeys at Evesham and Pershore, and the 
fine priory church at Malvern, besides the cathedral at Worcester. 
There are further monastic remains at Halesowen and atBordesley 
near Redditch, and there was a Benedictine priory at Astley, 
3 m. S.W. of Stourport. There.are fine churches in several of 
the larger towns, as Bromsgrove. The village churches are 
generally of mixed styles. Good Norman work remains iu those 
of Martley, 8 m. N.W. of Worcester, Astley, Rous Lench in the 
Evesham district, Bredon near Pershore, and Bockieton in the 
N.W. of the county; while the Early English churches of 
Kempsey and Ripple are noteworthy. In domestic architecture, 
the half-timbered style adds to the picturesqueness of many 
streets in the towns and villages; and among country houses 
this style is well exemplified in Birts Morton Court and Easting- 
ton Hall, in the district S. of Malvern, in Elmley Lovett Manor 
between Droitwich and Kidderminster, and in Pirton Court near 
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See Victoria County History, Worcestershire-, T. R. Nash, Collec¬ 
tions for the History of Worcestershire (2 vols., London, 1781-1799); 
Sir Charles Hastings, Illustrations of the Natural History of Worcester- 
, don, 1834); VV. E K 1 Ir 

Worcestershire (Birmingham,’ 1893).’ See also publications of the 

WORDSWORTH, CHARLES (1806-1892), Scottish bishop, 
son of Christopher Wordsworth, Master of Trinity, was born in 
London on the 22nd of August 1806, and educated at Harrow 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He was a brilliant classical scholar, 
and a famous cricketer and athlete; he was in the Harrow 
cricket eleven in the first regular matches with Eton (1822) 
and Winchester (1825), and is credited with bringing about the 
first Oxford and Cambridge match in 1827, and the first university 
boat-race in 1828, in both of which he took part. He won the 
Chancellor’s Latin verse at Oxford in 1827, and the Latin essay 
in 1S31, and took a first-class in classics. From 1830 to 1833 he 
had as pupils a number of men (including W. E. Gladstone and 
H. E. Manning) who afterwards became famous. He then 
travelled abroad during 1833-1834, and after a year’s work as 
tutor at Christ Church (1834-1835) was appointed second master 
at Winchester. He had previously taken holy orders, though he 
only became priest in 1840, and he had a strong religious influence 
with the boys. In 1839 he brought out his Greek Grammar, 
which had a great success. In 1846, however, he resigned; 
and then accepted the wardenship of Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
the new Scottish Episcopal public school and divinity college, 
where he remained from 1847 to 1854, having great educational 
success in all respects; though his views on Scottish Church 
questions brought him into opposition at some important points 
to W. E. Gladstone. In 1852 he was elected bishop of St Andrews, 
Dunkcld and Dunblane, and w'as consecrated in Aberdeen early 
next year. He was a strong supporter of the establishment, 
but conciliatory towards the Free churches, and this brought 
him into a good deal of controversy. He was a voluminous 
writer, and one of the company of revisers of the New Testament 
(1870-MW. among whom he displayed a conservative tendency. 
He died at St Andrews on the 5th of December 1892. He was 
twice married, first iu 1835 to Charlotte Day (d. 1839), and 
secondly in 1846 to Katherine Mary Barter (d. 1897). He had 
thirteen children altogether. 

See his Annals of my Early Life (1891), and Annals of My Life, 
edited by \V. Earl Hodgson (1893); also The Episcopate of Charles 
Wordsworth, by his nephew John, bishop of Salisbury (1899). 


WORDSWORTH, CHRISTOPHER (1774-1846), English 
divine and scholar, youngest brother of the poet William Words¬ 
worth, was bom on the 9th of June 1774, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he became a fellow in 1798. 
Twtlve years later he received the degree of D.D. He took holy 

age of Manners Sutton, bishop of Norwich, afterwards (1805) 
archbishop of Canterbury, to whose son Charles (afterwards 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and viscount Canterbury) 
he had been tutor. He had in 1802 attracted attention by his 
defence of Granville Sharp’s then novel canon “ on the uses of 
the definitive article” in New Testament textual criticism. In 
1810 he published an Ecclesiastical Biography in 6 volumes. 
On the death of Bishop Mansel, in 1820, he was elected Master 
of Trinity, and retained that position till 1841, when he resigned. 
He is regarded as the father of the modern “ classical tripos,” 
since he had, as vice-chancellor, originated in 1821 a proposal for 
a public examination in classics and divinity, which, though then 
rejected, bore fruit iu 1822. Otherwise his mastership was un¬ 
distinguished, and he was not a popular head with the college. 
He died on the 2nd of February 1846, at Buxted. In his Who 
wrote Ikon Basiiike? (1824), and in other writings, he advocated 
the claims of Charles I. to its authorship; and in 1836 he 


published, in 4 volumes, a work of Christian Institutes, selected 
from English divines. He married in 1804 Miss Priscilla Lloyd 
(d. 1815), a sister of Charles Lamb’s friend Charles Lloyd, and 
he had three sons, John W. (1805-1839), Charles (q.v.), and 
Christopher ( q.v .); the two latter both became bishops, and 
John, who became a fellow and classical lecturer at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was an industrious and erudite scholar. 

WORDSWORTH, CHRISTOPHER (1807-1885), English bishop 
and man of letters, youngest son of Christopher Wordsworth, 
Master of Trinity, was bom in London on the 30th of October 
1807, and was educated at Winchester and Trinity, Cam¬ 
bridge. He, like his brother Charles, was distinguished as an 
athlete as well as for scholarship. He became senior classic, 
and was elected a fellow and tutor of Trinity in 1830; shortly 
afterwards he took holy orders. He went for a tour in Greece 
in 1832-1833, and published various works on its topography 
and archaeology, the most famous of which is “ Wordsworth’s ” 
Greece (1839). In 1836 he became Public Orator at Cambridge, 
and in the same year was appointed headmaster of Harrow, 
a post he resigned in 1844. He then became a canon of West¬ 
minster, and from 1850 to 1870 he held a country living in 
Berkshire. In 1865 he was made archdeacon of Westminster, 
and in 1869 bishop of Lincoln. He died on the 20th of March 
1885. He was a man of fine character, wdth a high ideal of 
ecclesiastical duty, and he spent his money generously on church 
objects. As a scholar he is best known for his edition of the 
Greek New Testament (1856-1860), and the Old Testament 
(1864-1870), with commentaries; but his writings were many 
in number, and included a volume of devotional verse, The 
Holy Year (1862), Church History up to A.D. 451 (1881-1883), 
and Memoirs of bis uncle the poet (1851), to whom he was literary 
executor. His Insiriptiones Pompeianae (1837) was an important 
contribution to epigraphy. He married in 1838 Susanna Hartley 
Frere (d. 1884), and had a family of seven; the eldest son was 
John (b. 1843), bishop of Salisbury (1885), and author of Frag¬ 
ments of Early Latin (1874); the eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
(b. 1840), was the first principal (1879) of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford. 

His Life, by J. H. Overton and Elizabeth Wordsworth, was pub¬ 
lished in 1888. 

WORDSWORTH, DOROTHY (1771-1855), English writer 
and diarist, was the third child and only daughter of John 
Wordsworth of Cockermouth and his wife, Anne Cookson- 
Crackanthorpe. The poet William Wordsworth was her 
brother and a year her senior. On the death of her father in 
1783, Dorothy found a home at Penrith, in the house of her 
maternal grandfather, and afterwards for a time with a maiden 
lady at Halifax. In 1787, on the death of the eider William 
Cookson, she was adopted by her uncle, and lived in his Norfolk 
parish of Fomcett. She and her brother William, who dedicated 
to his sister the Evening Walk of 1792, were early drawn to one 
another, and in 1794 they visited the Lakes together. They 
determined that it would be best to combine their small capitals, 
and that Dorothy should keep house for the poet. From this 
time forth her life ran on fines closely parallel to those of her 
great brother, whose companion she continued to be till his death. 
It is thought that they made the acquaintance of Coleridge in 

From the autumn of 1795 to July 1797 William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth took up their abode at Racedown, in Dorsetshire. 
At the latter date they moved to a large manor-house, Alfoxden, 
in the N. slope of the Quantock hills, in W. Somerset, S. T. Cole¬ 
ridge about the same time settling near by in the town of Nether 
Stow'ey. On the 20th of January 1798 Dorothy Wordsworth 
began her invaluable Journal, used by successive biographers of 
her brother, but first printed in its quasi-entirety by Professor 
W. Knight in 1897. The Wordsworths, Coleridge, and Chester 
left England for Germany on the 14th of September 1798; and 
of this journey also Dorothy Wordsworth preserved an account, 
portions of which were published in 1897. On the 14th of May 
1800 she started another Journal at Grasmere, which she kepi 
very fully until the 31st of December of the same year. She 
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beginning of his collected works, recording a resolution to end 
his life among his native hills, was the conclusion of a long poem 
written while he was still at school. And, undistinguished as 
he was at Cambridge in the contest for academic honours, the 
Evening Walk , his first publication, was written during his 

he could do something, although he had not distinguished himself 
in university work. There are touches here and there of the 
bent of imagination that became dominant in him soon after¬ 
wards, notably in the moral aspiration that accompanies bis 
Remembrance of Collins on the Thames:— 

“ O glide, fair stream! for ever so 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing, 

Till all our minds for ever flow 

But in the main this first publication represents the poet in the 
stage described in the twelfth book of The Prelude :— 

“ B ent ^vemiuchjin 


he spirit of the place 


The affections, and the 

But, though he had not yet found his distinctive aim as a poet, 
he was inwardly bent upon poetry as “ his office upon earth.” 

In this determination he was strengthened by his sister 
Dorothy ( q.v .), who with rare devotion consecrated her life 
henceforward to his service. A timely legacy enabled tbem to 
carry their purpose into effect. A friend of his, whom he bad 
nursed in a last illness, Raisley Calvert, son of the steward of 
the duke of Norfolk, who had large estates in Cumberland, died 
early in 1795, leaving him a legacy of £900. It may be well to 
notice how opportunely, as De Quincey half-ruefully remarked, 
money always fell in to Wordsworth, enabling him to pursue 
his poetic career wuhout distraction. Calvert’s bequest came to 
him when he was on the point of concluding an engagement 
as a journalist in London. On it and other small resources he 
and his sister, thanks to her frugal management, contrived to 
:arly eight years. By the end of that time Lord 
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fessional services, and had steadily refus ... 
his successor paid the debt with interest. His wife, Mary 
Hutchinson, whom he married on the 4th of October 1802, brought 
him some fortune; and in 1813, when in spite of his plain living 
his family began to press upon his income, he was appointed 
stamp-distributor for Westmorland, with an income of £500, 
afterwards nearly doubled by the increase of his district, in 
T842, when he resigned his stamp-distributorship, Sir Robert 
Peel gave him a Civil List pension of £3: 
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when he resolved 
poet. The first two years, during which he lived with his self- 
sacrificing sister at Racedown, in Dorset, were spent in half¬ 
hearted and very imperfectly successful experiments, satires 
in imitation of Juvenal, the tragedy of The Borderers? and a poem 
in the Spenserian stanza, now entitled Guilt and Sorrow. How 
much longer this time of self-distrustful endeavour might have 
continued is a subject for curious speculation; an end was put 
to it by a fortunate incident, a visit from Coleridge, who had 
read his first publication, and seen in it, what none of the public 
critics had discerned, the advent of “ an original poetic genius.” 
mind.” The resolution to supply the deficiencies of poetry in the 
exact description of natural appearances was probably formed while 
he was in this state of boyish ecstasy at the accidental revelation of 
his own powers. The date of his beginnings as a poet is confirmed by 
the lines in The Idiot Boy, written in 1798— 

“ I to the Muses have been bound 

These fourteen years by strong indentures.” 

1 In The Prelude, book iv., he speaks of himself during 
vacation as " harassed with the toil of verse, much pains a 

Pr °Not S 'published till 1842. For the history 
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Stubborn and independent as Wordsworth was, he needed some 
friendly voice from the outer world to give him confidence in 
himself. Coleridge rendered him this indispensable sendee. 
He had begun to seek his themes in 

To hear of, for the glory that redounds 

Thcrelrom to human kind, and what we are.” 

He read to his visitor one of these experiments, the story of the 
ruined cottage, afterwards introduced into tbe first book of 
The Excursion? Coleridge, wbo had already seen original poetic 
genius in the poems published before, was enthusiastic in his 
praise of them as having “ a character, by books not hitherto 

June 1797 was the date of this memorable visit. So pleasant 
was the companionship on both sides that, when Coleridge returned 
to Nether Stowey, in Somerset, Wordsworth at his instance 
changed his quarters to Alfoxden, within a mile and a half of 
Coleridge’s temporary residence, and the two poets lived in 

that period Wordsworth’s powers rapidly expanded and matured; 
ideas that had been gathering in his mind for years, and lying 

themselves in clearer shapes under tbe fresh quickening breath 
of Coleridge’s swift and discursive dialectic. 

The Lyrical Ballads were the poetic fruits of their companion¬ 
ship. Out of their frequent discussions of the relative value of 
common life and supernatural incidents as themes for imaginative 
treatment grew the idea of writing a volume together, composed 
of poems of the two kinds. Coleridge was to take the super¬ 
natural; and, as his industry was not equal to his friend’s, this 
kind was represented bv the Ancient Manner alone. Among 
Wordsworth’s contributions were The Female Vagrant, We are 
Seven, Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman, The Last of 
the Flock, The Idiot Boy, The Mad Mother (“Her eyes are wild ”), 
The Thorn, Goody Blake and Harry Gill, The Reverie of Poor 
Susan, Simon Lee, Expostulation and Reply, The Tables Turned, 
Lines left upon a Yew-tree Seat, An Old Man Travelling (“ Animal 
Tranquillity and Decay ”), Lines above Tintern Abbey. The 
volume was published by Cottle of Bristol in September 1798. 

It is necessary to enumerate the contents of this volume in 
fairness to the contemporaries of Wordsworth, for their cold 
or scoffing reception of his first distinctive work. Those Words- 
worthians who give up The Idiot Boy? Goody Blake and The 
Thom as mistaken experiments have no right to triumph over 
the first derisive critics of the Lyrical Ballads, or to wonder at 
the dullness that failed to see at once in this humble issue from 
an obscure provincial press the advent of a great master in 
literature. It is true that Tintern Abbey was in the volume, 
and that all tbe highest qualities of Wordsworth’s imagination 
and of his verse could be illustrated from the lyrical ballads 
proper in this first publication; but clear vision is easier for 
us than it was when the revelation was fragmentary and 
incomplete. 

Although Wordsworth was not received at first with the 

without recognition. There is a curious commercial evidence 
of this, whieh ought to be noted, because a perversion of the 
fact is sometimes used to exaggerate the supposed neglect of 
Wordsworth at the outset of his career. When the Longmans 
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took over Cottle’s publishing business in 1799, the value of the 
copyright of the Lyrical Ballads, for which Cottle had paid 
thirty guineas, was assessed at nil. Cottle therefore begged 
that it might he excluded altogether from the bargain, and 

was exhausted, the Longmans offered Wordsworth £100 for two 
issues of a new edition with an additional volume and an explana¬ 
tory' preface. The sum was small compared with what Scott and 
Byron soon afterwards received, but it shows that the public 
neglect was not quite so complete as is sometimes represented. 
Another edition was called for in 1802, and a fourth in 1805. 
The new volume in the 1800 edition was made up of poems 
composed during his residence at Goslar in Germany (where he 
went with Coleridge) in the winter of 1798-1799, and after his 
settlement at Grasmere in December 1799. It contained a 
large portion of poems now universally accepted:— Ruth, Nutting, 
Three Years She Grew, A Pod’s Epitaph, Ilartleap Well, Lucy 
Gray, The Brothers, Michael, The Old Cumberland Beggar, Poems 
on the Naming of Places. But it contained also the famous 


and mainly in so far as it was adverse to simple incidents simply 
treated, being accustomed to “ gross and violent stimulants,” 
“ craving after extraordinary incident,” possessed with a 
“ degrading thirst after outrageous stimulation,” “ frantic 
novels, sickly and stupid German tragedies, and deluges of idle 
and extravagant stories in verse.” This, and not adherence 
to the classical rule of Pope, which had really suffered deposition 
a good half century before, was the first count in Wordsworth’s 
defensive indictment of the taste of his age. As regards the 
“ poetic diction,” the liking for which was the second count in 
his indictment of the public taste, it is most explicitly clear that, 
when he said that there was no essential difference between the 
language of poetry and the language of prose, he meant words, 
plain and figurative, and not structure and order, or, as Coleridge 
otherwise puts it, the “ ordonnance ” of composition. Coleridge 
says that if he meant this he was only uttering a truism, which 
nobody who knew Wordsworth would suspect him of doing; 

by everybody, that Wordsworth does advance his doctrine on 
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Such was Wordsworth’s theory of poetic diction. Nothing 
could be more grossly mistaken than the notion that the greater 
part of Wordsworth’s poetry was composed in defiance of his 

theory most at defiance. The misconception is traceable to 
the authority of Coleridge. His just, sympathetic and penetrat¬ 
ing ciiticism on Wordsworth’s work as a poet did immense 
service in securing for him a wider recognition; but his proved 
friendship and hrilliant style have done sad injustice to the poet 
as a theorist. It was natural to assume that Coleridge, if any- 
hody, must have known what his friend’s theory was; and it 
was natural also that readers under the charm of his lucid and 
melodious prose should gladly grant themselves a dispensation 
from the trouble of verifying his facts in the harsh and cumbrous 
exposition of the theorist himself. 1 

The question of diction made most noise, but it was far from 
being the most important point of poetic doctrine set forth in 
the Preface. If in this he merely enunciated a truism, generally 
admitted in words but too generally ignored in practice, there 
was real novelty in his plea for humble subjects, and in his theory 
of poetic composition. Wordsworth’s remarks on poetry in 
general, on the supreme function of the imagination in dignifying 
humble and commonplace incidents, and on the need of active 
exercise of imagination in the reader as well as in the poet, are 
immeasurably more important than his theory of poetic diction. 
Such sayings as that poetry “ takes its origin from emotion 
recollected in tranquillity," or that it is the husiness of a poet 
to trace “ how men associate ideas in a state of excitement,” 
are significant of Wordsworth’s endeavour to lay the foundations 
of his art in an independent study of the feelings and faculties 
of men in real life, unbiased as far as possible by poetic custom 
and convention. This does not mean that the new poet was to 

what they had done. Wordsworth was guilty of no such extra¬ 
vagance. He was from hoyhood upwards a diligent student of 
poetry, and was not insensible to his obligations to the past. 
His purpose was only to use real life as a touchstone of poetic 
suhstance. The poet, in Wordsworth’s conception, is distinctively 
a man in whom the beneficent energy of imagination, operative 
as a blind instinct more or less in all men, is stronger than in 
others, and is voluntarily and rationally exercised for the benefit 
of all in its proper work of increase and consolation. Not every 
image that the excited mind conjures up in real life is necessarily 
poetical. It is the business of the poet to select and modify 
for his special purpose of producing immediate pleasure. 

There were several respects in which the formal recognition 
of such elementary principles of poetic evolution powerfully 
affected Wordsworth’s practice. One of these may be indicated 
by saying that he endeavoured always to work out an emotional 
motive from within. Instead of choosing a striking theme 
and working at it like a decorative painter, emhellishing, enrich¬ 
ing, dressing to advantage, standing hack from it and studying 
effects, his plan was to take incidents that had set his own 
imagination spontaneously to work, and to study and reproduce 
with artistic judgment the modification of the initial feeling, 
the emotional motive, within himself. To this method he owed 
much of his strength and also much of his unpopularity. By 
keeping his eye on the object, as spontaneously modified by his 
own imaginative energy, he was ahle to give full and undis¬ 
tracted scope to all his powers in poetic coinage of the wealth 
that his imagination brought. On the other hand, readers 



whose nature or education was different from bis own, were 
repelled or left cold and indifferent, or obliged to make the sym¬ 
pathetic effort to see with his eyes, which he refused to make in 
order that he might see with theirs. 


ed as noontide dew 
n in a noon-day grove, 
mist love him ere to you 
im worthy of your love." 


From this habit of taking the processes of his own mind as 
the standard of the way in which “ men associate ideas in a state 
of excitement,” and language familiar to himself as the standard 
of the language of “ real men,” arises a superficial anomaly in 
Wordsworth’s poetry, an apparent contradiction between his 
practice and his theory. His own imagination, judged by ordinary 
standards, was easily excited by emotional motives that have 
little force with ordinary men. Most of his poems start from 
humbler, slighter, less generally striking themes than those of 
any other poet of high rank. But his poetry is not correspond¬ 
ingly simple. On the contrary, much of it, much of the hest of 
it—for example, the Ode to Duty, and that on the Intimations 
of Immortality —is intricate, elaborate and abstruse. The 

simple origin, and often is of no great intensity; but the imagina¬ 
tive structure is generally elaborate, and, when tbe poet is at 
his best, supremely splendid and gorgeous. No poet has built 
such magnificent palaces of rare material for the ordinary 
everyday homely human affections. It is hecanse he has in¬ 
vested our ordinary everyday principles of conduct, which are 
so apt to become threadbare, with such imperishable robes of 
finest texture and richest design that Wordsworth bolds so high 
a place among the great moralists in verse. 

His practice was influenced also, and not always for good, 
by his theory that poetry “ takes its origin from emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.” This was a somewhat douhtful 
corollary from his general theory of poetic evolution. A poem 
is complete in itself; there must be no sting in it to disturb 
the reader’s content with the whole; through whatever agita¬ 
tions it progresses, to whatever elevations it soars, to this end 
it must come, otherwise it is imperfect as a poem. Now the 
imagination in ordinary men, though the process is not expressed 
in verse, and the poet’s special art has thus no share in producing 
the effect, reaches the poetic end when it has so transfigured 
a disturbing experience, whether of joy or grief, that this rests 
tranquilly in the memory, can be recalled without disquietude, 
and dwelt upon with some mode and degree of pleasure, more 
or less keen, more or less pure or mixed with pain. True to his 
idea of imitating real life, Wordsworth made it a rule for himself 
not to write on any theme till his imagination had operated 
upon it for some time involuntarily; it was not in his view ripe 
for poetic tr eatment till this transforming agency had suhdued 
the original emotion to a state of tranquillity. 2 Out of tbis 
tranquillity arises the favourable moment for poetic composition, 
some day when, as he contemplates the suhject, the tranquillity 
disappears, an emotion kindred to the original emotion is re¬ 
instated, and the poet retraces and supplements with all his 
art the previous involuntary and perhaps unconscious imagina¬ 
tive chemistry. 

When we study the moments that Wordsworth found favour¬ 
able for successful composition, a very curious law reveals itself, 
somewhat at variance with the common conception of him as 
a poet who derived all his strength from solitary communion 
with nature. We find that the recluse’s best poems were written 
under the excitement of some break in the monotony of his 
quiet life—change of scene, change of companionship, change 
of occupation. Tbe law holds from the beginning to the end 
of his poetic career. An immense stimulus was given to his 
powers hy his first contact with Coleridge after two years of 
solitary and abortive effort. Above Tinlern Abbey was composed 

! The Prelude contains a record of his practice, after the opening 
lines of the first book— 
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during a four days’ ramble with his sister; he began it on 
1 earing Tin(ern, and concluded it as he was entering Bristol. 
His residence amidst strange scenes and “ unknown men ” at 
C.n'lar ffas particularly fruitful: She Dwelt among the Untrodden 
Ways, Ruth, Nutting, There was a Boy, Wisdom and Spirit of 
the Universe, all belong to those few months of unfamiliar en- 

gales on his homeward journey brought him the first thought of 
The Prelude. 

At the end of 1790 he was settled at Grasmere, in the Lake 
District, and seeing much of Coleridge. The second year of his 

on the Continent in the autumn of 1802, combined perhaps with 
a happy change in his pecuniary circumstances and the near 
prospect of marriage, roused him to one of his happiest fits 
of activity. His first great sonnet, the Lines on Westminster 
Bridge, was composed on the roof of the Dover coach; the first 
of the splendid series “ dedicated to national independence and 
liberty,” the most generally impressive and universally intelli¬ 
gible of his poems, Fair Star of Evening, Once did She hold the 
Gorgeous East in Fee, Toussaint; Milton, thou shouldst he Living 
at this Hour; It is not to he Thought of that the Flood, When I have 
Borne m Memory what has Tamed, were all written in the course 
of the tour, or in London in the month after his return. A tour 
in Scotland in the following year, 1803, yielded the Highland 
:.f§6t anti The Solitary Reaper. Soon after his return he resumed 
The Prelude; and The Affliction of Margaret and the Ode to Duly, 
his greatest poems in two different veins, were coincident with 
the exaltation of spirit due to the triumphant and successful 
prosecution of the long-delayed work. The Character of the 
Happy Warrior, which he described to Harriet Martineau as 
“ a chain of extremely valooable thoughts,” though it did not 
fulfil “ poetic conditions,” 1 was the product of a calmer period. 
The excitement of preparing for publication always bad a rousing 
effect upon him; the preparation for the edition of 1807 resulted 
in the completion of the ode on the Intimations of Immortality, 
the sonnets The World is too much with us, Methought I saw the 
Footsteps of a Throne, Two Voices are there, and Lady, the Songs 
of Spring were in the Grove, and the Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle. After 1807 there i* a marked falling off in the quality, 
though not in the quantity, of Wordsworth’s poetic work. It is 

which he wrote The Excursion that its progress was accompanied 
by none of those casual sallies of exulting and exuberant power 
that mark the period of the happier Prelude. The completion 
of The Excursion was signalized by the production of Laodamia. 

inspired him in the noble sonnet to Ftaydnn High is our Calling, 
Friend. He rarely or never again touched the same lofty 
height. 

It is interesting to compare with what he actually accom¬ 
plished the plan of life-work with which Wordsworth settled 
at Grasmere in the last month of 1799. 2 The plan was definitely 
conceived as he left the German town of Goslar in the spring 
of 1799. Tired of the wandering unsettled life that he had led 
hitherto, di*atisfied also with llie fragmentary occasional and 
disconnected character of his lyrical poems, he longed for a 
permanent home among his native hills, where he might, as one 
called and consecrated to the task, devote his powers con¬ 
tinuously to the composition of a great philosophical pcem on 
“ Man, Nature and Society.” The poem was to be called The 
Recluse, “ as having for its principal subject the sensations and 



opinions of a poet living in retirement.” He communicated the 
design to Coleridge, who gave him enthusiastic encouragement 
to proceed. But, though he had still before him fifty years 
of peaceful life amidst his beloved scenery, the work in the pro¬ 
jected form at least was destined to remain incomplete. Doubts 

1 misgivings soon arose, and favourable moments of felt 

nratlon delayed their coming. To sustain him in bis rcsolu- 

1 he thought of writing as an introduction, or, as he put it, 
antechapel to the church which he proposed to build, a 
history of his own mind up to the time when he recognized the 
great mission of his life. One of the many laughs at his expense 
by unsympathetic crilics has been directed against his saying 
that he wrote this Prelude of fourteen books about himself out 
of diffidence. But in truth the original motive was distrust of 
his own powers. lie turned aside to prepare the second volume 
of the Lyrical Ballads and write the explanatory Preface, 
which as a statement of his aims in poetry had partly the same 

Journal we learn that in the winter of 1801-1802 he was “ hard 
at work on The Pedlar $6 Original title of The Excursion. 
But this experiment on the larger work was also soon abandoned. 
It appears from a letter to his friend Sir George Beaumont that 
his health was far from robust, and in particular that he could 
not write without intolerable physical uneasiness. His next 
start with The Prelude, in the spring of 1804, was more prosper¬ 
ous; he dropped it for severa 1 months, but, resuming again 
in’the spring of 1805, he completed it in the summer of that year. 
In 1807 appeared two volumes of collected poems. It was not 
till 1814 that the second of the three divisions of The Recluse, 
ultimately named The Excursion, was ready for publication; 
and he went no further in the execution of his great design. 

The derisive fury with which The Excursion was assailed 
upon its first appearance has long been a stock example of 
critical blindness, yet the error of the first critics is seen to lie 

gave to the faults and their generally disrespectful tone towards 
a poet of Wordsworth’s greatness. Jeffrey’s petulant “ Tbis 
will never do,” uttered, professedly at least, more in sorrow than 
in anger, because the poet would persist in spite of all friendly 
counsel in misapplying his powers, has become a byword of 
critical cocksurcncss. But The Excursion has not “ done,” 
and even Wordsworthians who laugh at Jeffrey are in the habit 
of repeating the substance of his criticism. 

Jeffrey, it will be seen, was not blind to the occasional felicities 
and unforgetable lines celebrated by Coleridge, and his general 
judgment on The Excursion has been abundantly ratified. 3 It 
is not upon The Excursion that Wordsworth’s reputation as a 
poet can ever rest. The two “books” entitled The Church - 
yard among the Mountains are the only parts of the poem that 
derive much force from the scenic selling; if they had been 
published separately, they would probably have obtained at 
once a reception very different from that given to The Excursion 
as a whole. The dramatic setting is merely dead weight, not 
because the chief speaker is a pedlar—Wordsworth fairly justifies 
this selection—but because the pedlar, as a personality to be 
known, and loved, and respected, and listened to with interest, 
is not completely created. 

There can be little doubt that adverse criticism had a depressing 
influence on Wordsworth’s poetical powers, notwithstanding 
his nobly expressed defiance of it and his determination to hold 
on in his own path undisturbed. Its effect in retarding the sale 
of his poems was a favourite topic with him in his later years; 4 
hut the absence of general appreciation, and the ridicule of what 
he considered his best and most distinctive work, contributed 
in all probability to a still more unforl unate result—the pre¬ 
mature depression and deadening of his powers. 
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For five years after the condemnation of The Excursion 
Wordsworth published almost nothing that had not been com¬ 
posed before. The chief exception is the Thanksgiving Ode of 
1816. In 1815 he published a new edition of his poems, in 
the arrangement according to faculties and feelings in which 
they have since stood; and he sought to explain his purposes 
more completely than before in an essay on “jPoetry as a Study.” 
In the same year he was persuaded to publish The White Doe 
of Ry Is tone, written mainly eight years before. In purely poetic 
charm The White Doe ought to be ranked among the most perfect 
of Wordsworth's poems. But Jeffrey, who was too busy to enter 
into a vein of poetry so remote from common romantic sentiment, 
would have none of The White Doe : he pronounced it “ the very 
worst poem ever written,” and the public too readily endorsed 
his judgment. Two other poems, with which Wordsworth 
made another appeal, were not more successful. Peter Bell, 
written in 1798, was published in 1819; and at the instigation 
of Charles Lamb it was followed by The Waggoner, written in 
1805. Both were mercilessly ridiculed and parodied. These 
tales from humble life are written in Wordsworth’s most jincon- 
ventional style, and with them emphatically “ not to sympathize 
is not to understand.” - * 

Meantime, the great design of The Recluse languished. The 
neglect of what Wordsworth himself conceived to be his best 
and most characteristic work was not encouraging; and there 
was another reason why the philosophical poem on man, nature, 
and society did not make progress. Again and again in his 
poetry Wordsworth celebrates the value of constraint, and the 
disadvantage of “ too much liberty,” of “ unchartered freedom.” 1 
The formlessness of the scheme prevented his working at it con¬ 
tinuously. Hence his “ philosophy ” was expressed in casual 
disconnected sonnets, or in sonnets and other short poems 
connected by the simplest of all links, sequence in time or place. 
He stumbled upon three or four such serial ideas in the latter 
part of his life, and thus found beginning and end for chains of 
considerable length, which may be regarded as fragments of 
the project which he had not sufficient energy of constructive 
power to execute. The Sonnets on the River Duddon, written in 
1820, follow the river from its source to the sea, and form a 
partial embodiment of his philosophy of nature. The Ecclesi¬ 
astical Sonnets, written in 1820-1821, trace the history of the 
church from the Druids onwards, following one of the great 
streams of human affairs, and exhibit part of his philosophy 
of society. A tour on the continent in 1820, a lour in Scotland 
in 1831, a tour on the west coast in 1833, a tour in Italy in 1837, 
furnished him with other serial forms, serving to connect mis¬ 
cellaneous reflections on man, nature and society; and his 
views on the punishment of death were strung together in still 
another series in 1840. 

It was Coleridge's criticism in the Biographic Literaria (1817), 
together with the enthusiastic and unreserved championship 
of Wilson in Blackwood’s Magazine in a series of articles 
between 1819 and 1822 (Recreations of Christopher North), that 
formed the turning-point in Wordsworth’s reputation. From 
1820 to 1S30 De Quincey says it was militant, from 1830 to 
1840 triumphant. On the death of Southey in 1843 he was 
made poet laureate. He bargained with Sir Robert Peel, 
before accepting, that no official verse should be required of 
him; and his only official composition, an ode on the installa¬ 
tion of the Prince Consort as chancellor of Cambridge university 
in 1847. is believed to have really been written either by his 
son-in-law' Edward Quillinan or by his nephew Christopher 
(afterwards bishop of Lincoln). He died at Rydal Mount, after 
a short illness, on the 23rd of April 1850, and was buried in 
Grasmere churchyard. His w r ife survived him till 1859, when she 
died in her 90th year. They had five children, two of whom 
had died in 1812; the two surviving sons, John (d. 1875) and 
William (d. 1883), had families; the other child, a daughter, 
Dora, Wordsworth’s favourite, married Edward Quillinan 
in 1841 and died in 1847. 

1 See the Sonnet, Nuns fret not, &c., The Pass of Kirkstone and 
the Ode to Duty. 


Professor Knight brought out in 1882-1886 an eight-volume 
edition of the Poetical Works, and in 1889 a Life in three volumes. 
The Memoirs of the poet were published (1851) by his nephew, 
Bishop. Christopher Wordsworth. The “ standard text " of the 
works is the edition of 1849-1850. The “ Aldine ” edition (1892) is 
edited by Edward Dowden. The one-volume “ Oxford ” edition 
(1895), edited by Thomas Hutchinson, contains every piece of verse 
known to have been published or authorized by Wordsworth, his 
Prefaces, &c., and a useful chronology and notes. Among clitics of 
Wordsworth especially interesting for various reasons we may 
mention De Quincey (Works, vols. ii. and v.), Sir Ilenry Taylor 
(Works, vol. v.), Matthew Arnold (preface to Selection), Swinburne 
(Miscellanies), F. W. II. Myers (” Men of Letters ” series), Leslie 
Stephen (Hours in a Library, 3rd series “ Wordsworth’s Ethics ”), 
Waiter Pater (Appreciations), Walter^Raleigh (Wm'dsworth^ 1903). 

’ °?6). This collection contained the previously unpublished Apology 
a French Revolution, written in 1793, besides the scarce tract on the 
..mention of Cintra (1809) and the political addresses To the Free - 
holders of Westmoreland (1818). Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes 
originally appeared in 1810 as an introduction to Wilkinson’s Select 
Views, and was first published separately in 1822. (W. M.; H. Ch.) 


WORKINGTON, a municipal borough, seaport and market 
town in the Cockermouth parliamentary division of Cumberland, 
England, 34 m. S.W. of Carlisle, served by the Cockermouth, 
Keswick & Penrith, the London & North-Western and the 
Cleator & Workington Junction railways. Pop. (1901) 26,143. 
It lies on the S. bank of the river Derwent, at its outflow into the 
Irish Sea. The harbour is safe, being protected by a stony beach 

The port was made subordinate to that of Mary port in 1892. 
There are large collieries in the neighbourhood of the town, the 
workings in some cases extending beneath the sea, and blast¬ 
furnaces, engineering works, cycle and motor works, ship¬ 
building yards and paper mills. The borough is under a mayor, 
7 aldermen and 21 councillors. Area, 2245 acres. Near the town 
is Workington Hall, a castellated structure retaining some of the 
ancient rooms, including that in 'which Mary, queen of Scots, 
is said to have slept when she escaped to England after the 
battle of Langside in May 1568. 

WORKS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, BOARD OF, an adminis¬ 
trative department in England. In 1832 the public works and 
buildings of Great Britain were for the first time placed under 
the control of a responsible minister of the crown, and were 
assigned to the commissioners of woods and forests. In* 1851 
the department of public works was erected into a board under 
the name of Office of Works and Public Buildings. The first 
commissioner of works is the head of the board, and has the 
custody of the royal palaces and parks and of all public buildings 
not specially assigned to other departments; he is a member 
of the government and frequently has a seat in the cabinet. 

WORKSOP, a market town in the Bassetlaw parliamentary 
division of Nottinghamshire, England, on the Great Central 
| and the Midland railways, and on the Chesterfield Canal, 15^ m. 
E.S.E. of Sheffield. Pop. of urban district (1901) 16,112. To 
I the S. lies that portion of Sherwood Forest popularly known 
as the dukcries. The church of St Mary and St Cuthbert is an 
old priory church, once divided internally into two parts, the 
E. dedicated to St Mary being for the use of the canons, and 
the W. dedicated to St Cuthbert for the parishioners. At the 
Reformation only the W. portion of the church was spared, and 

restored with Perpendicular addition?.. Behind it are the ruins 
of the lady chapel, containing some fine Early English work. 
The priory gatehouse, chiefly in the Decorated style, now forms 
the entrance to the precincts of the church. It is supposed to 
have been built early in the 14th century by the 3rd Lord 
Furnival, when the market was established. Of the priory itself 
the only remains are a wall at the N.W. corner of the church 
which includes the cloister gateway. There was formerly a 
Norman keep on the castle hill. The manor-house, built by 
John Talbot, 1st earl of Shrewsbury, and occasionally occupied 
by Mary, queen of Scots, during her captivity under the 6th 
earl, was in great part destroyed by fire in 1761, and when the 
estate came into the possession of the duke of Newcastle in 1840 
the ruined portion was removed and a smaller mansion built. 
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The town hall and free library are the principal public buildings | symptoms, 
of Worksop. Malting is the principal industry. A large corn 
market and a cattle and horse fair are held. The town also 
possesses brass and iron foundries, agricultural implement 
works, saw-mills and chemical works; and there is a consider¬ 
able trade in Windsor chairs and wood for packing-cases for 
Sheffield cutlery. There are collieries at Shireoaks, 3 m. W. 

WORLD, a word which has developed a wide variety of mean¬ 
ings from its original etymological sense of the “ age of man,” 

“ course of man’s life.” In 0. Eng. it appears under its true 


itability and 
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associated with the stories of the wooing of Kriemhild (see infra ), I in its prosperous days is said to have exceeded 50,000, had 
has been laid out in keeping with the old traditions and was sunk in 1815 to 6250. 






83+ WORTH, C. 

WORTH, CHARLES FREDERICK (1825-1895), the famous | 
dressmaker, was born at Bourne, Lincolnshire, in 1825. His 1 
father, a counity solicitor, having lost his money in speculation. 
Charles wdi @ent lo London as an apprentice to Swan & Edgar, 
drapers- Thence, in 184(1, he went to Paris, without capital or 
friends, and after twelve years in a wholesale silk house he began 
business as a dressmaker in partnership with a Swede named 
Dobergh. Ilis originality and skill in design won the patronage 
of the empress Eugenie, and, through her, of fashionable Paris. 
After the Franco-German War, during which he turned his house 
into a military hospital, his partner retired, and Worth con¬ 
tinued the busing, which employed 1200 hands, with his two 
sons John and Gaston--foolh naturalized Frenchmen. For more 
than thirty years he set the taste and ordained the fashions of 
Paris, and extended his sway over all the civilized and much of 
the uncivilized world. He died on the iotli of March 1895. 

WORTH, a village of Alsace, on the Sauer, 6 m. N. of Hagenau, 
which gives its name to the battle of the 6th of August 1870, 
fought between the Germans under the crown prince of Prussia 
and the French under Marshal MacMahon. The battle is also 
called Reichshofien and Froschw r eiler. 

The r\onl» which led up to the engagement, and the general 
situation on the 6U1 arc dealt with under Franco-German 
War.' During the 5U1 of August the French concentrated in 
a selected position running nearly N. and S. along the Sauer 
Bach on the left front of the German TTI. army which was moving 
S. to seek them. The position is marked from right to left by 
Morsforonn. the Niederwald, the heights W. of Worth and the 
woods N.E. of Frbschweiler. E. of the Sauer the German III. 
army was moving S. towards Hagenau, when their cavalry 
found the French position about noon. Thereafter the German 
vedettes held the French under close observation, while the 
latter moved about within their lines and as far as the village 
of Wflrth as if in peace quarters, and this notwithstanding the 
defeat of a portion of the army at Wcissenburg on the previous 
day. The remnant of the force which had been engaged, with 
many of its wounded still in the ranks, marched in about noon 
with so soldierly a bearing that, so far from their depressing 
the n*ornh of the rest, their appearance actually raised it. 

About 5 PM. some horses were watered at the Sauer, as in 
peace, without escort, though hostile scouts were in sight. A 
sudden swoop of the enemy's hussars drove the party back to 
camp. The alarm was sounded, tents were struck and the 
troops fell in all along the line and remained under arms until 
the con fusion died down, when orders were sent to fall out, but 
not to pitch the tents. The army therefore bivouacked, and but 
for this incident the battle of the next day would probably not 
have been fought. A sudden and violent storm broke over the 
bivouacs, and when it was over, the men, wet and restless, began 
to move about, light fires, &c. Many of them broke out of camp 
and went into AYSrth, which was unoccupied, though Prussians 
were only 30a yds. from the sentries. These fired, and the 
officer commanding the Prussian outposts, hearing the confused 
murmur of voices, ordered up a battery, and as soon as there 
was light enough dropped a few shells into Worth. The stragglers 
rushed back, the French lines Were again alarmed, and several 
batteries on their side took up the challenge. 

The Prussian guns, as strict orders had been given to avoid 
all engagement that day, soon withdrew and were about to 
return to camp, when renewed artillery fire was heard from the 
S. and presently also from the N. In the latter direction, the 
IT Bavarian corps had bivouacked along the Mattstall-Langen- 
sulzbach road wilh orders to continue the march if artillery 
were heard to the S. This order was contrary to the spirit of 
the III. army orders, and moreover the V. Prussian corps to 
the S was in ignorance of its having been given. 

The outpost battery near Wftrth was heard, and the Bavarians 
at once moved forward. Soon the leading troops were on the 
crest of the ridge between the Sauer and the Sulzbach, and the 
divisional commander, anxious to prove his loyalty to his new 
allies—his enemies in 1866—ordered his troops to attack, giving 
the spire of Frbschweiler, which was visible over the woods, as 
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| the point of direction. The French, however, were quite ready 
and a furious fusillade broke out, which was multiplied by the 

engaged. The Prussian officers ol the V. corps near Dieffenbach, 
knowing nothing of the orders the Bavarians had received, 
were amazed; but at length when about 10.30 a. m. their comrades 
were seen retiring, in some cases in great disorder, the corps 
commander, General von Kirchbach, decided that an effort 
must at once be made to relieve the Bavarians. Ilis chief of 
staff had already ordered up the divisional and corps artillery 
(84 guns in all), and he bimself communicalcd his intention of 
attacking to the XI. corps (General von Bose) on his left and asked 
for all available assistance. A report was also despatched to 
the crown prince at Sulz, 5 m. away. 

Meanwhile the XI. corps had become involved in an engage¬ 
ment. The left of the V. corps’ outposts had over night occupied 

daylight 011 the 6th sent down an unarmed party to fetch water. 
As this appeared through the mist, the Prussians naturally 
fired upon it, and the French General Lartigue (to whose division 
the party belonged), puzzled to account for the firing, brought 
up some batteries in readiness to repel an attack. These fired a 
few rounds only, but remained in position as a precaution. 

Hearing the firing, the XI. corps’ advanced guard, which had 
marched up behind in accordance with the general movement of 
(he corps in changing front to the west, and had halted on reaching 
the Kreuzhecke Wood, promptly came up to Spachbach and 
Gunstett. In this movement across country to Spachbach 
some bodies appear to have exposed themselves, for French 
artillery at Elsasshausen suddenly opened fire, and the shrapnel 
bursting high, sent showers of bullets on to the house roofs of 
Spachbach, in which village a battalion had just halted. As 
the falling tiles made the position undesirable, the major in 
command ordered the march to be resumed, ana as he gave the 
order, his horse ran away with him towards the Sauer. The 
leading company, seeing tlic battalion commander gallop, 
moved off at the double, and tlic others of course followed. 
Coming within sight of the enemy, they drew aheavy shell lire, and, 
still under the impression that they w'ere intended to attack, 
deployed into line of columns and doubled down to the river, 
■which they crossed. One or two companies in the neighbourhood 
had already begun to do so, and the stream being too wide for 
the mounted officers to jump, presently eight or ten companies 
were across the river and out of superior control. By this time 
the French outposts (some 1500 rilles), lining the edge of the 
Niederwald, were firing heavily. The line of smoke was naturally 
accepted by all as the objective, and the German companies 
with a wild rush reached the edge of the wood. 

The same thing had happened at Gunstett. A most obstinate 
struggle ensued and both sides brought up reinforcements. The 
Prussians, with all their attention concentrated on the wood 
in their front, and having as yet no superior commanders, soon 
exhibited signs of confusion, and thcicupon General Lartigue 
ordered a counter artack towards 1 lie heights of Gunstett, 

gave way. The French followed with a rush, and, fording the 
Sauer opposite Gunstett, for a moment placed the long line of 
German guns upon the heights in considerable danger. At this 
crisis a fresh battalion of the XI. corps arrived by the road from 
Surburg to Gunstett, and attacked the ft^nch on one flank 
whilst the guns sw'ept the other. The momentum of the charge 
died cut, and the Flench drifted backwards after an effort 
which compelled (he admiration of both sides. 

Tn the centre the fight had been going tradly for the V. corps. 
As soon as the 84 guns between Dieffenbach and Spachbach 
opened fire the French disappeared from sight. There was no 
longer a target, and, perhaps to compel his adversary to show 
himself, von Kirchbach ordered four battalions to cross the 
river These battalions, however, were widely separated, and 
coming under fire as soon as they appeared, they attacked 
in two groups, one from Worth towards F'roschweiier, the 
other from near Spachbach towards the Calvary spur, E. of 
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and Venice to Rome, and in 1593 spent some time at Geneva in 
the house of Isaac Casaubon, to whom he contracted a consider¬ 
able debt. He returned to England in 1504, and in the next 
year was admitted to the Middle Temple. While abroad he had 
from time to time provided Robert Devereux, second earl of 
Essex, ■ with information, and he now definitely entered his 


supply intelligence of affairs in Transylvania 
Germany. Wotton was not, like his upfortuna 
Henry Cuffe, who was hanged at Tyburn in 
volved in Essex’s downfall, but he thought : 


Poland, Italy and 
e fellow-secretary, 
1601, actually in- 
: prudent to leave 


VI. of Scotland having come to the ears of the grand-duke of 
Tuscany, Wotton was entrusted with letters to warn him of the 
danger, and with Italian antidotes against poison. As “ Ottavio 
Baldi ” he travelled to Scotland by way of Norway. He was well 
received by James, and remained three months at the Scottish 
court, retaining his Italian incognito. He then returned to 

to England. James knighted him, and offered him the embassy 
at Madrid or Paris; but Wotton, knowing that both these offices 
involved ruinous expense, desired rather to represent James at 
Venice. He left London in 1604 accompanied by Sir Albertus 
Morton, his half-nephew, as secretary, and William Bedell, the 
author of an Irish translation of the Bible, as chaplain. Wotton 
spent most of the next twenty years, with two breaks (1612-1616 
and 1619-1621), at Venice. He helped the Doge in his resistance 
to ecclesiastical aggression, and was closely associated with 
Paolo Sarpi, whose history of the Council of Trent was sent to 
King James as fast as it was written. Wotton had offended the 


before. It was the famous definition of an ambassador as an 
“ honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his country.” 
It should be noticed that the original Latin form of the epigram 
did not admit of the double meaning. This was adduced as an 
example of the morals of James and his servants, and brought 
Wotton into temporary disgrace. Wotton was at the time on 
leave in England, and made two formal defences of himself, one 
a personal attack on his accuser addressed to Marcus Welser of 
Strassburg, and the other privately to the king. He failed to 
secure further diplomatic employment for some time, and seems 
to have finally won back the royal favour by obsequious support 
in parliament of James’s claim to impose arbitrary taxes on 
merchandise. In 1614 he was sent to the Hague and in 1616 he 
returned to Venice. In 1620 he was sent on a special embassy to 
Ferdinand II. at Vienna, to do what he could on behalf of James’s 
daughter Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia. Wotton’s devotion to 
this princess, expressed in his exquisite verses beginning “ You 
meaner beauties of the night,” was sincere and unchanging. 
At his departure the emperor presented hint with a jewel of great 
value, which Wotton received with due respect, but before 
leaving the city he gave it to his hostess, because, he said, he 


Sir Henry Wotton was not an industrious author, and his 
writings are very small in bulk. Of the twenty-five poems 
printed m Reliquiae Wottomanae only fifteen are Wotton’s. 
But of those fifteen two have obtained a place among the best 
known poems in the language, the lines already mentioned “ On 
his Mistris, the Queen of Bohemia,” and “ The Character of a 
Happy Life.” 

During his lifetime he published only The Elements of Architecture 


A. W. Warti, Sir Henry Wotton, a Biographical Sketch\\&)%). 

WOTTON, NICHOLAS (c. 1497-1567), English diplomatist, 
was a son of Sir Robert Wotton of Boughton Malherbe, Kent, 
and a descendant of Nicholas Wotton, lord mayor of London in 
1415 and 1430, and member of parliament for the city from 
1406 to 1429. He early became vicar of Boughton Malherbe and 
of Sutton Valence, and later of Ivychurch, Kent; but, desiring a 
more worldly career, he entered the service of Cuthbert Tunstall, 
bishop of London. Having helped to draw up the Institution 
of a Christian Man, Wotton in 1539 went to arrange the marriage 
between Henry VIII. and Anne of Cleves and the union of 
Protestant princes which was to be the complement of this union. 
He crossed over to England with the royal bride, but, unlike 
Thomas Cromwell, he did not lose the royal favour when the king 
repudiated Anne, and in 1541, having already refused the bishopric 
of Hereford, he became dean of Canterbury and in 1544 dean of 
York. In 1543 he went on diplomatic business to the Nether¬ 
lands, and for the next year or two he had much intercourse with 
the emperor Charles V. He helped to conclude the treaty of 
peace between England and France in 1546, and was resident 
ambassador in France from 1546 to 1549. Henry VIII. made 
Wotton an executor of his will and left him £300, and in 1549, 
under Edward VI., he became a secretary of state, but he only 
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His brother, Sir Edward Wotton (1489-1551), was made 
treasurer of Calais in 1540, and was one of those who took part 
in the overthrow of the protector Somerset. His son, Thomas 
Wotton (1521-1587) was the father of Sir Henry Wotton (q .».). 

WOTTON, WILLIAM (1666-1727), English scholar, son of 
the Rev. Henry Wotton, was born in his father’s parish of 
Wrentham, Suffolk, on the 13th of August 1666. He was not 
yet ten years old when he was sent to Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 
having by this time a good knowledge of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. He obtained a fellowship at St John’s College, and 
was elected an F.R.S. in 1687. Wotton is chiefly remembered 
for his share in the controversy about the respective merits of 
ancient and modern learning. In his Reflections upon Ancient 
and Modern Learning (1694, and again 1697) he took the part of 

attacked'by^wift in^hc Baffle ’oft he Bo^s.^Duringsome of'his 
later years Wotton resided in Wales and gave himself to the study 
of Celtic, making a translation of the laws of Howel Dda, which 
was published after his death (1730). Having taken holy orders, 
' ‘ " Salis " . 
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in the tenser tissues. The discoloration is caused by haemorrhage 
into the tissues (ecckymosis), and passes from dark purple through 
green to yellow before it disappears. If a considerable amount of 
blood is poured forth into the injured tissues it is termed a 
kaematoma. The treatment of a hruisc consists in the application 
of cold lotion, preferably an evaporating spirit-lotion, to limit 
the subcutaneous bleeding. The haemorrhage usually becomes 
absorbed of its own accord even in haematomata, but should 
suppuration threaten an incision must be made and the cavity 
aseptically evacuated. 

Open wounds are divided into incised, lacerated, punctured and 
gunshot uounds. Incised wounds are made by any sharp instrument 
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It is only possible here to mention sonic 
istics of gunshot wounds. In the moder 

Mctford, Mauser) the aperture of entry is s_ r .._ 

exit larger and more slit-like. There is usually but little haemorrhage. 
Should no large vessel be torn, and should no portion of septic 
clothing be carried in, the wound may heal by first intention. Such 
bullets may be said to disable without killing. They may drill a 
clean hole in a bone without a fracture, but sometimes there is much 
splintering. Abdominal wounds may be so small that the intestine 
may be penetrated and adhesions of neighbouring coils of intestine 
cover the aperture. Martini-Henry bullets make larger apertures, 
while soft-nosed or “ dum-dum ” bullets spread out as soon as the 
bullet strikes, causing great mutilation and destruction of the tissues. 
Shell wounds cause extensive lacerations. Small shot may inflict 
serious injury should one of the pellets enter the ey'e. In gunshot 
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WOUWERMAN, PHILIP (1619-1668), Dutch painter of 
battle and hunting scenes, was born at Haarlem in May 1619. 
He learned the elements of his art from his father, Paul Joosten 
Wouwerman, an historical painter of moderate ability, and he 
then studied with the landscape painter, Jan Wynants (1620- 
1679). Returning to Haarlem, he became a member of its gild 
of painters in 1642, and there he died in May 1668. Ahout 
800 pictures were enumerated in John Smith’s Catalogue raisonne 
(1840) as the work of Philip Wouwerman, and in C. Hofstede 
de Groot’s enlarged Catalogue, vol. ii. (1909), the number exceeds 
1200; but probably many of these are the production: 
brothers Peter (1623-1682) and Jan (1629-1666), anc 


many other imitators. His authentic works are distinguished by 
great spirit and are infinitely varied, though dealing recurrently 
with cavalry battle-pieces, military encampments, cavalcades, 
and hunting or hawking parties. He is equally excellent in his 
vivacious treatment of figures, in his skilful animal painting, 
and in his admirable and appropriate landscape backgrounds. 
Three different styles have been observed as characteristic of 
the various periods of his art. His earlier works are marked 
by the prevalence of a foxy-brown colouring, and by a tendency 
to angularity in draughtsmanship; the productions of his middle 

greatest pictures possess more of force and breadth, and are full 
of a delicate silvery-gr 

Dutch and Flemish Painter 
(1909), referred to above. 

WRAITH, a general term in popular parlance for the appear¬ 
ance of the spirit of a living person. (See “ Phantasms of the 
Living,” under Psychical Reseaech.) 

WRANGEL, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH ERNST, Count von 
(1784-1877), Prussian general field marshal, was born at Stettin, 
on the 13th of April 1784. He entered a dragoon regiment 
in 1796, became cornet in 1797, and second lieutenant in 1798. 
He fought as a subaltern against Napoleon, especially distinguish¬ 
ing himself as Heilsberg in 1807, and receiving the order pour 
le mSrite. In the reorganization of the army, Wrangel became 
successively first lieutenant and captain, and won distinction 
and promotion to lieutenant-colonel in the War of Liberation 
in 1813, won the Iron Cross at Wachau near Leipzig, and became 
colonel in 1813. He commanded a cavalry brigade in 1821, 
and two years later was promoted major-general. He commanded 
the 13th Division, with headquarters at Munster, in Westphalia, 
in 1834, when riots occurred owing to differences between the 
archbishop of Cologne and the crown, and the determination and 
resolution with which he treated the clerical party prevented 
serious trouble. He was promoted lieutenant-general, received 
many honours from the court, enjoyed the confidence of the 
Junker party, and commanded successively at Konigsberg 
and Stettin. In 1848 he commanded the II. Corps of the German 
Federal army in the Schleswig-Holstein campaign, was promoted 
general of cavalry, and won several actions. In the autumn he 
was summoned to Berlin to suppress the riots there. As governor 
of Berlin and commander-in-chief of the Mark of Brandenburg 
(appointments which he held till his death) he proclaimed a 
state of siege, and ejected the Liberal president and members 
of the Chamber. Thus on two occasions in the troubled history 
of Prussian revival Wrangel’s uncompromising sternness achieved 
its object without bloodshed. From this time onwards he was 

cavalry from the neglect and inefficiency into which it had fallen 
during the years of peace and poverty after 1815. In 1856, 
having then seen sixty years’ service, he was made a field marshal. 
At the age of eighty he commanded the Austro-Prussian army 
in the war with Denmark in 1864 and though he was too old 
for active work, and often issued vague or impracticable orders 
(he himself had always desired that the young and brilliant 

Red Prince,” Frederick Charles, should have the command), 
the prestige of his name, and the actual good work of Frederick 
Charles, Moltke and Vogel von Falckenstein among the Prussian, 
and of Gablenz among the Austrian generals,made the campaign 
a brilliant success. After the capture of Diippel he resigned 
the command, was created a count, and received other honours. 
In 1S66 “Papa” Wrangel assisted in the Bohemian campaign, 
but without a command on account of his great age. He took 
a keen interest in the second reorganization of the cavalry arm 
1866-1870, and in the war with France in 1870-71. He died 
at Berlin on the 2nd of November 1877. On the seventieth 
anniversary of his entering the army his regiment, the 3rd 
Cuirassiers, was given the title “ Graf Wrangel.” 

See supplement to Militar. Wochenblatt (1877), and lives by von 
Koppen and von Maltitz (Berlin, 1884). 

WRANGEL, KARL GUSTAV VON (1613-1676), Swedish 
--U.- j 1 ifromafamilyof Esthonianorigin, branches 
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of which settled in Sweden, Russia and Germany. His father, 
Hermann von Wrangel (1587-1643), was a Swedish field marshal 
in Gustavus Adolphus’s wars. Karl Gustav was bom near 
Upsala on the 23rd of December 1613, and at the age of twenty 
distinguished himself as a cavalry captain in the war against 
the Army of the League. Three years later he was colonel, 
and in 1638 major-general, still serving in Germany. In 1644 
he commanded a fleet at sea, which defeated the Danes at 
Fehmarn on the 23rd of October. In 1646 he returned to 
Germany as a field marshal and succeeded Torstensson as 
commander-in-chief of the Swedish army in Germany, which 
post he held during the last three campaigns of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Under Wrangel and Turcnne the allied Swedish and 
French armies marched and fought in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. 
At the outbreak of a fresh Polish war in 1655 Wrangel com¬ 
manded a fleet, but in 1656 he was serving on land again and 
commanding, along with the Great Elector of Brandenburg, 
in the three days’ battle of Warsaw. In 1657 he invaded Jutland 
and in 1658 passed over the ice into the islands and took Kronborg. 
In 1657 he was appointed admiral and in 1664 general of the 
realm, and as such he was a member of the regency during the 
minority of Charles XI. But his last campaign was unfortunate. 
Commanding, ineffectively owing to his broken health, in the 
war against Brandenburg, he was recalled after his stepbrother 
Waldcmar, Freiherr von Wrangel (1647-1676), had been defeated 
at Fehrbellin. He died at Rugen shortly afterwards, on the 
5th of July 1676. 

WRASSE, a name given to the fishes of the family Labridae 
generally, and more especially to certain members of the 
family. They are very abundant in the tropical zone, less so 
in the temperate, and disappear altogether in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles. Their body is gener¬ 
ally compressed, like that of a carp, 
covered with smooth (cycloid) scales; 
they possess one dorsal fin only, the 
anterior portion of which consists of 
numerous spines. Many wrasses are 
readily recognized by their thick lips, 
the inside of which is sometimes curi¬ 
ously folded, a peculiarity which has 
Lips of Labrus festivus. given to them the German name of 
“lip-fishes.” The dentil ion of their 
jaws consists of strong conical teeth, of which some in front, and 
often one at the hinder end of the upper jaw, are larger than the 
others. But the principal organs with which they crush shell¬ 
fish, crustaceans and other hard substances are the solid and 
strongly-toothed pharyngeal bones, of which the lower are 
coalesced into a single flat triangular- plate. All wmasses are 
surface fishes, and rocky parts of the coast overgrown with 
seaweed are their favourite haunts in the temperate, and coral- 
reefs in the tropical seas. Some 450 species of wrasses (including 
parrot-wrasses) arc known, chiefly from the tropics. 
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WRAXALL, SIR NATHANIEL WILLIAM (17 

English author, was born in Queen’s Square, Bristol, 

8th of April 1751. He was the son of a Bristol merchant, 
Nathaniel Wraxall, and his wife Anne, great niece of Sir James 
Thornhill the painter. He entered the employment of the East 
India Company in 1769, and served as judge-advocate and 
paymaster during the expeditions against Guzcrat and Baroche 
in 1771. In the following year he left the service of the company, 
and returned to Europe. He visited Portugal and was pre¬ 
sented to the court, of which he gives a curious account in his 
Historical Memoirs’, and in the N. of Europe he made the 
acquaintance of several Danish nobles who had been exiled for 
their support of the deposed Queen Caroline Matilda, sister of 
George III. Wraxall at their suggestion undertook to endeavour 
to persuade the king to act on her behalf. He was able to secure 
an interview with her at Zell in September 1774. His exertions 
are told in liis Posthumous Memoirs. As the queen died on the 
nth of May 1775, his schemes came to nothing and he complained 
that he was out of pocket, but George III. took no notice of him 
for some time. In 1775 he published his first book, Cursory 
Remarks made in a Tour through some of the Northern Parts of 
Europe, which reached its fourth edition by 1807, when it was 
renamed A Tour Round the Baltic. In 1777 he travelled again 
in Germany and Italy. As he had by this time secured the 
patronage of important people, he obtained a complimentary 
lieuterant’s commission from the king on the application of 
Lord Robert Manners, which gave him the right to wear uniform 

he°published his Memoirs ofthe Kmg./of France of^lhe Rale 7 f 






n the 


Western, Southern and Interior Provinces of France. In 1778 
he went again on his travels to Germany and Italy, and accumu¬ 
lated materials for his Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, 
Warsaw and Vienna (1799). In 1780 he entered parliament 
and sat till 1794 for Ilinton in Wiltshire, Ludgershall and 
Wallingford, in succession. He published in 1795 the beginning 
of a History of France from the Accession of Henry III. to the 
Death of Louis XI F., which was never completed. Little is known 
of his later years except that he was made a baronet by the 
prince regent in iSr3. His Historical Memoirs appeared in 
1815. Both they and the Posthumous Memoirs (1836) are very 
readable and have real historical value. Wraxall married Miss 
Jane Lascelles in 1789, and died suddenly at Dover on the 7th 
of November 1831. Ilis grandson, Sir F. C. Lascelles Wraxall 
(1828-1865), was a miscellaneous writer of some note. 

See preface to The Historical and Posthumous Memoirs of Sir N. W. 
Wraxal bv H B Wheatle (Loud 18 

WREATH ( 0 . Eng wiSO, from wrffxm, to twist), a band of 
leaves, flowers or metal, twisted into a circular form, and used 
either as a chaplet or diadem for the head or as an ornament 
to be hung upon or round an object. For the ancient usages 
of crowning victors in the games with wreaths, and the bestowal 
of them as marks of honour see Crown and Coronet. 

WRECK, a term which in its widest sense means anything 
without an apparent owner that is afloat upon, sunk in, or 
cast ashore by the sea; in legal phraseology, as appears below, 
it has a narrower meaning. Old Norman forms of the word, varec 
and veresc, are to be found in charters of 1181 and later date; 
and the former is still in use in Normandy. Latinized it becomes 
wreccum, wreckum or wareclum’, and such phrases as marts 
ejectum, jactura mans, adventura mans, shtpbrycke, are all used 
as descriptions of wreck. In Anglo-Saxon charters stt-^pwyrp, 
and in the charters of the Cinque Ports inventiones, a translation 
of “ findalls,” probably a, local word, are synonymous with 
wreck. Formerly an appreciable source of revenue to the crown, 
afterwards a valuable addition to the income of a landowner 
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act was embodied in and added to by the Merchant Shipping 
Act 1854, which again was repealed, re-enacted and added to 
iMSthe Merchant Shipping Act 1894. The last mentioned act 
contains the whole of the existing statute law upon the subject 
of wreck within the territorial waters of the United Kingdom. 
For its purposes wreck includes jetsam, flotsam, lagan and 
derelict, found in or on the shores of the sea or any tidal water. 
The term does not extend to a barge adrift in the Thames, nor 
a raft of timber adrift; it must be the hull, cargo or appurten¬ 
ances of a vessel. Under the Sea Fisheries Act 1883, passed to 
give effect to the North Sea Fisheries Convention, the provisions 
of the Merchant Shipping Act as to wreck apply to fishing boats 
with their rigging and gear. 
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unless there is a public road equally convenient, pass and repass 
with or without horses or carriages over any adjoining lands without 
the owner’s or occupier’s consent, doing as little damage as possible, 
and may also deposit there any things recovered from the ship; any 
damage so done is a charge on the ship, cargo or articles, and is 
recoverable like salvage ( q.v .). Penalties are imposed on any owner 
or occupier hindering the operations. The receiver has power to 
suppress any plundering or disorder, or any hindering of the preser¬ 
vation of the ship, persons, cargo or apparel. Where any vessel, 
wrecked or in distress as above, is plundered, damaged or destroyed, 
by any riotous or tumultuous assembly ashore or afloat, compensa¬ 
tion must be made to her owner in England and Scotland by the 
same authorityjvhich would be liable to pay compensation in cases 

In the absence of the receiver, his powers may be exercised by the 
of customs,, principal^officer of coast-guard, inland^revenue officer, 

These persons act as the receiver’s agent and put the salvage in his 
custody, but they are not entitled to any fees nor are they deprived 

bv a wreck receiver, wreckcommissioner or his deputy, at the request 
as Jo the name and description of ship,^name of master, ^shipowner 
occasion of the ship’s distress, the services rendered and the like. 

wreck, ifhe is the owner of it, must give notice of his having done so 
to the receiver of the district, and if he is not the owner he must de¬ 
liver it to that officer as soon as possible, except for reasonable cause, 

No articles belonging to a wrecked ship found at the time of the 
casualty must be taken or kept by any person, whether their owner 

taking possession of any wreck must give notice of it, with a descrip¬ 
tion, at the nearest custom-houserand if the wreck is in his opinion 
worth more than £20, also to Lloyd’s. The owner of any wreck in the 
hands of a receiver must establish his claim to it within a year, and 
on so doing, and paying all expenses, is entitled to have it restored 
to him. Where a foreign ship has been wrecked on or near the coast, 
and any articles forming part of her cargo are found on or nearthe 
coast, or are brought into any port, the consular officer of the foreign 
country to which the ship or cargo belongs is deemed to be the agent 
for the owner so far as the custody and disposal of the articles is 
concerned. The receiver may in certain cases, e.g. where the value 
is small, sell the wreck and hold the proceeds till claimed. The right 
to unclaimed wreck belongs to the crown, except in places where the 
crown has granted that right to others. Persons so entitled, such as 
admirals—vice-admirals are mentioned in the act ( sed quaere )— 
lords of manors and the like, are entitled, after giving the receiver 
notice and particulars of their title, to receive notice from the receiver 
of any wreck there found. • Where wreck is not claimed by an owner 
within a year after it was found, and has been in the hands of a 
receiver, it can be claimed by the person entitled to wreck in the place 
where it was found, and he is entitled to have it after paying expenses 
and salvage connected with it; if no such person claims it, it is sold 
by the receiver, and the net proceeds are applied for the benefit of the 
crown, either for the duchy of Lancaster or the duchy of Cornwall; 
or if these do not claim it, it goes to the crown. Where the title to 
unclaimed wreck is disputed, the dispute may be settled summarily 
as in cases of salvage; either party, if dissatisfied, may within three 
months after a year since the wreck came into the hands of the 
receiver proceed in any competent court to establish his title. 
Delivery of unclaimed wreck by the receiver discharges him from 
liability, but does fiot prejudice the title thereto. The Board of 
Trade has power to purchase rights of wreck. No person exercising 
admiralty jurisdiction as grantee of wreck may interfere with wreck 
otherwise than in accordance with the act. Duties are payable on 
wrecked goods coming into the United Kingdom or Isle of Man as if 
they had been imported thither; and goods wrecked on their home¬ 
ward voyage may be forwarded to their original destination, or, if 
wrecked on their outward voyage, to their port of shipment, on due 
security' being taken for the protection ot the revenue. Wreck com¬ 
missioners may be appointed by the lord chancellor to hold investi¬ 
gations into shipping casualties, to act as judges of courts of survey, 
and to take examinations in respect of ships in distress. 

The owner of a wrecked ship, sunk by his negligence in a navigable 
highway, so as to be an obstruction to navigation, if he retains the 
ownership of her, is liable in damages to the owner of any other ship 
which without negligence runs into her. If, however, the owner has 
taken steps to indicate her position, or the harbour authority at his 
request has undertaken to do so, no action lies against him for 
negligence either in rem or in personam. He may, however (whether 
the sinking was due to his negligence or not), abandon the ship, and 
can thus free himself from any further liability in respect of her. 
If he abandons her to any other person— e.g. an underwriter—who 
pays for her as for a total loss, that person does not become liable 
for her unless he takes possession or control in any w r ay. Harbour 
authorities generally have by local statute, as they have by the 


general Harbours, Docks and Piers Clauses Act 1847 (if incorporated 
- the power of removing the wreck in * ***- 


The 


and recouping themselves for their expenses from its proceeds, 
general act also gives a personal right of action against the t .... 
for any balance of expense over the value of the wreck; but if the 
owner has abandoned it, and no one else has taken it, neither he nor 
any one else is liable. A particular or local act (as e.g. one of the 
State of Victoria) may' 1 , however, fasten this liability on the person 
who is owner at the time when the ship is wrecked, and then he 
cannot free himself of it. A harbour authority is not obliged to 
remove a wreck because it has power to do so, unless it takes dues 
from vessels using the harbour where the wreck lies, or in some way 
warrants that the harbour is safe for navigation, in which case it is 
under an obligation to do so. Further statutory provision is now 
made in this respect by the Merchant Shipping Act, which empowers 
harbour authorities to raise, remove or destroy (and meantime buoy 
or light), or to sell and reimburse themselves out of the proceeds 
of any vessel or part of a vessel, her tackle, cargo, equipment and 
stores, sunk, stranded or abandoned in any water under their control, 
or any approach thereto, which is an obstruction or danger to navi¬ 
gation or lifeboat service. They must first give due notice of such 
intention, and must allow the owner to have the wreck on his paying 
the fair market value. The act gives similar powers to lighthouse 
authorities, with a provision that any dispute between a harbour and 
lighthouse authority in this respect is to be determined finally by 
the Board of Trade. Provision is also made by statute for the burial 
of bodies cast on shore from the sea by wreck or otherwise within the 
limits of parishes, or, in extra-parochial places, by the parish officers 
or constables at the cost of the county; and lords of manors entitled 
to wreck may' defray part of the cost of burial of bodies cast up 
within the manor, as evidence of their right of wreck. 

The method of dealing with wreck outside territorial waters (which 
does not come within the scope of the act) is governed by the previous 
general law relating to droits of admiralty. The Board of Trade, as 
receiver-general, in its instructions to receivers, directs that wreck 
picked up at sea out of the limits of the United Kingdom, or brought 
to it by British ships, is to be taken possession of by the receiver 
and held by him on behalf of the owners, or, if the owners do not claim 
it, on behalf of the crown. Derelict ships picked up 

territorial limits and brought into British ports-* 1 

the receiver and kept by him until the owner ca„ —- 

longer than -a year and a day). Wreck picked up out of territorial 
limits by a foreign ship need not be interfered with by the receiver, 
unless upon application by a party interested. For the receiver’s 
rights with respect to property in distress and its liability to salvage, 
see Salvage. 

By an act of 1896 it is the duty of the master of a British ship to 
report to Lloyd’s agent, or to the secretary of Lloyd’s, any floating 
derelict ship which he may fall in with at sea. Under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, it is a felony to take Wreck found in territorial limits 
to a ^foreign port, and it is punishable by fine to interfere wdth a 

a justice, to search for wreck which he has reason to believe is con- 
punishable" at common law; and in England and 'ireiTndTtTslMonl 
or part thereof, to^revent or impede anv person on boand a wreck 
of endangering any strip, or to do anything tending to the immediate 
provided. 

Authorities. —Du Cange, Glmsarium, tit. “ Wreckum Chief- 
Justice Hale, De jure mans ; Hargrave, Tracts (London, 1787); 
Palmer, Tmw of Wreck, I.aw Tracts (London, 1843); Marsden. 
Select Pleas of Admiralty, Selden Society (London, 1892 and 18977; 
Records of the Admiralty and of the High Court of Admiralty, Public 
Record Office (London); Victoria County History, Cornwall, and other 

Board, of Trade Instructions as to Wreck atK^’afea^Lo^doji)^ ^ 
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WREDE, KARL PHILIPP, Prince v<» 5f~iS 3 8), Bavarian 

field-marshal, was born at Heidelberg on the 29th of April 
1767, and educated for the career of a civil official under the 
Palatinate government, but on the outbreak of the campaign 
of 1799 he raised a volunteer corps in the Palatinate and was 
made its colonel. This corps excited the mirth of the well- 
drilled Austrians with whom it served, but its colonel soon brought 
it into a good condition, and it distinguished itself during Kray’s 
retreat on Him. At Hohenlinden Wrede commanded one of 
the Palatinate infantry brigades with credit, and after the peace 
of Lnneville he was made lieutenant-general in the Bavarian 
army, which was entering upon a period of reforms. Wrede 
soon made himself very popular, and distinguished himself 
in opposing the Austrian invasion of 1805. The Bavarians were 
for several years the active allies of Napoleon, and Wrede was 
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engaged in the campaign against Prussia, winning especial dis- been approved by the king, this design was happily abandoned— 
tinction at Pultusk. But the contemptuous attitude of the much to Wien’s disgust; and he prepared another scheme with £ 
French towards the Bavarian troops, and accusations of looting similar treatment of a dome crowned by a spire, whieh in 167; 
against himself, exasperated the general’s fiery temper, and was ordered to be carried out. Wren apparently did not himsel: 
both in 1807 and in 1809 even outward harmony was only approve of this second design, for he got the king to give hin 
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by Elme 
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d his works; also tf 


mes and Miss Phillimorc; miiman, 

._. v _,_d Longman, Three Cathedrals dedi- 

St Paul in London (1873), pp. 77 seq. See also Clayton, 
Churches of Sir C. Wren (1848-1849); Taylor, Towers and Steeples 
of Wren (London, 1881); Niven, City Churches (London, 1887), 
illustrated with fine etchings; A. H. Mackmurdo, Wren's City 
Churches (1883); A. Stratton, The Life, Work and Influence of Sir 
Christopher Wren (1897); Lena Milman, Sir Christopher Wren (1908). 
In the library of All Souls at Oxford are preserved a large number of 
drawings by Wren, including the designs for almost all his chief 
works, and a fine series showing his various schemes for St Paul’s 
Cathedral. 0 - H. M.) 

WREN (O. Eng. wroenna, Mid. Eng. wrenne;Icel. rindilt), the 
popular name for birds of the Passerine family Troglodytidae, 
of which the best known example is Troglodytes parvulus, the 
little brown bird—with its short tail, corked on high—inquisitive 
and familiar, that braves the winter of the British Islands, and 

this bird throughout all European countries, and, though in 
Britain comparatively few vernacular names have been applied 
to it, two of them— 11 jenny ” or “ kitty-wren ’’—are terms of 
endearment. M. Rolland records no fewer tban 139 local names 
for it in France; and Italy, Germany and other lands are only 
less prolific. Many of these carry on the old belief that the wren 
was the king of birds, a belief connected with the fable that once 
the fowls of the air resolved to choose for their leader that one 
of them which should mount highest. This the eagle seemed to 
do, and all were ready to accept his rule, when a loud burst of 
song was heard, and perched upon him was seen the wren, which 
unseen bad been borne aloft by the giant. The curious associa¬ 
tion of this bird with the Feast of the Three Kings, on which day 
in S. Wales, or, in Ireland and in the S. of France, on or about 
Christmas Day, men and boys used to “hunt the wren,” 
addressing it in a song as “ the king of birds,” is remarkable. 

The better known forms in the United States are the house- 
wren, common in the eastern states; the winter-wren, remarkable 
for its resonant and brilliant song; the Carolina-wren, also a 
fine singer, and the marsh-wren, besides the cactus wrens and 
the canon-mens of tbe western states. 

Wrens have the bill slender and somewhat arched: their 
food consists of insects, larvae and spiders, but they will also take 
any small creatures, such as worms and snails, and occasionally 
eat seeds. The note is shrill. The nest is usually a domed struc¬ 
ture of ferns, grass, moss and leaves, lined with hair or feathers, and 
from three to nine eggs are produced, in most of the species white. 

The headquarters of the wrens are in tropical America, 
they reach Greenland in the N. and the Falkland Islands in t 
Some genera are confined to the hills of tropical Asia, but 
glodytes, the best known, ranges over N. and S. America, 
and Europe. 

The Troglodytidae by no means contain all the birds 
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WRESTLING ( 0 . Eng. wrcestlian), a sport in which two persons 
strive to throw each other to the ground. It is one of tbe most 
primitive and universal of sports. Upon the walls of the temple- 
tombs of Beni Hasan, near the Nile, are sculptured many hundred 
scenes from wrestling matches, depicting practically all the holds 
and falls known at the present day, thus proving that wrestling 
was a highly developed sport at least 3000 years before the 
Christian era. As the description of the bout between Odysseus 
and Ajax in the 23rd book of the Iliad, and the evolutions of the 
classic Greek wrestlers, tally with the sculptures of Beni Hasan 
and Nineveh, the sport may have been introduced into Greece 
from Egypt or Asia. In Homer’s celebrated description of the 
match between Ajax and Odysseus the two champions wore only 
a girdle, which was, however, not used in the classic Greek games. 
Neither Homer nor Eustathius, who also minutely depicted the 
battle between Ajax and Odysseus, mentions the use of oil, 
which, however, was invariable at the Olympic games, where 
wrestling was introduced during the 18th Olympiad. The Greek 
wrestlers were, after the application of the oil, rubbed with fine 

Wrestling was a very important branch of athletics in the 
Greek games, since it formed the chief event of the pentathlon, or 
quintuple games (see Games, Classical). All holds were allowed, 
even strangling, butting and kicking. Crushing the fingers was 
used especially in the pancralion, a combination of wrestling and 
boxing. Wrestlers were taught to be graceful in all their move¬ 
ments, in accordance with the Greek ideas of aesthetics. There 
were two varieties of Greek wrestling, the iraXt; cSpft), or upright 
wrestling, which was that generally practised, and the ahivSijon 
(nOXuris. lucta volutatoria) or squirming contest after the con¬ 
testants had fallen, which continued until one acknowledged 
defeat. It was this variety that was employed in the pancralion. 
The upright wrestling was very similar to the modem catch-as- 
eatch-can style. In this three falls out of five decided a match. 
A variation of this style was that in which one of the contestants 
stood within a small ring and resisted tbe efforts of his adversary 
to pull him out of it. Other local varieties existed in the different 
provinces. The most celebrated wrestler of ancient times was 
Milo of Crotona (c. 520 b.c.), who scored thirty-two victories in 
the different national games, six of them at Olympia. Greek 
athletic sports were introduced into Rome in the last quarter 
of the 2nd century B.C., but it never attained to the popularity 
that it enjoyed in Greece. 

Among the Teutonic peoples wrestling, at least as a method 
of fighting, was of course always known; how popular it had 
become as a sport during the middle ages is proved by the 
voluminous literature which appeared on the subject after the 
invention of printing, the most celebrated work being the Ringer- 
Kunst of Fabian von Auerswald (1539). Albrecht Diirer made 
119 drawings illustrating the different holds and falls in vogue in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. These singularly resembled those 
used in the Greek games, even to certain brutal tricks, which, 
however, were considered by the German masters as not gesel- 
ligiick (friendly) and were not commonly used. Wrestling was 

but with the elimination of tripping and all holds below the hips. 
At present the most popular style in Europe is the so-called 
Graeco-Roman. 

In Switzerland and some of the Tirolcse valleys a kind of 
wrestling flourishes under the name of Schwingen (swinging). 
The wrestlers wear schwinghosen or wrestling-breeches, with 
stout belts, on which the holds are taken. The first man down 
loses the bout. In Styria, wrestlers stand firmly on both feet 
with right hands clasped. When the word is given each tries to 
push or pull the other from his stance, the slightest movement 
of a foot sufficing to lose. 

The popularity of wrestling has survived in many Asiatic 
countries, particularly in Japan, where the first match recorded 
took place in 23 B.c., the victor being SukUne, who has ever 
since been regarded as the tutelary deity of wrestlers. In the 
8th century the emperor Shomu made wrestling one of the 
features of the annual harvest “ Festival of the Five Grains,” 
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the victor heing appointed official referee and presented with a 
fan bearing the legend, “ Prince of Lions.” In 858 the throne 
of Japan was wrestled for by the two sons of the emperor 
Buntoku, and the victor, Koreshito, succeeded his father under 
the name of Seiwa. Imperial patronage of wrestling ceased in 
1175, after the war which resulted in the establishment of the 
Shogunate, but continued to be a part of the training of the 
samurai or military caste. About 1600, professional wrestling 
again rose to importance, the best men being in the employ of 
the great daimios or feudal nobles. It was, nevertheless, still 
kept up by the samurai, and eventually developed into the 
peculiar combination of wrestling and system of doing bodily 
injury called jujutsu (?.».), which survives with wrestling 
as a separate though allied art. The national championships 
were re-established in 1624, when the celebrated Shiganosuke 
won the honour, and have continued to the present day. The 
Japanese wrestlers, like those of India, lay much stress upon 
weight and are generally men of great bulk, although surprisingly 
light on their feet. They form a gild which is divided into several 
ranks, the highest being composed of the joshiyori, or elders, 
in whose hands the superintendence of the wrestling schools 
and tournaments lies, and who in feudal times used to rank next 
to the samurai. The badges of the three highest ranks are 
damask aprons richly embroidered. Every public wrestler must 
have passed through a thorough course of instruction under one 
of the joshiyori and have undergone numerous practical tests. 
The wrestling takes place in a ring 12 ft. in diameter, the wrestlers 
being naked but for a loin-cloth. At the command of the referee 
the two adversaries crouch with their hands on the ground and 
watch for an opening. The method is very similar to that of 
the ancient Greeks and the modern catch-as-catch-can style, 
except that a wrestler who touches the ground with any part of 
his person except the feet, after the first hold has been taken, 

Indian wrestling resembles that of Japan in the great size of 
its exponents or Pulwans, and the number and subtlety of its 
attacks, called finches. It is of the “ loose ” order, the men 
facing each other nude, except for a loin-cloth, and manoeuvring 
warily for a hold. Both shoulders placed on the ground simul¬ 
taneously constitute a fall. 

In Great Britain wrestling was cultivated at a very early age, 
both Saxons and Celts having always been addicted to it, and 
English literature is full of references to the sport. On St James’s 
and St Bartholomew’s days special matches took place through¬ 
out England, those in London being held in St Giles’s Field, 
whence they were afterwards transferred to Clerkenwell. The 
lord mayor and his sheriffs were often present on these occasions, 
but the frequent brawls among the spectators eventually brought 
public matches into disrepute. English monarchs have not 
disdained to patronize the sport, and Henry VIH. is known to 
have been a powerful wrestler. 

It was inevitable, in a country where the sport was so ancient 
and so universal, that different methods of wrestling should 
grow up. It is likely that the “ loose ” style, in which the con¬ 
testants took any hold they could obtain, generally prevailed 
throughout Great Britain until the close of the 18th century, 
when the several local fashions became gradually coherent; but 
it was not until well into the 19th that their several rules were 
codified. Of these the “ Cumberland and Westmorland ” style, 
which prevails principally in the N. of England (except Lanca¬ 
shire) and the S. of Scotland, is the most important. In this 
the wrestlers stand chest to chest, each grasping the other with 
locked hands round the body with his chin on the other’s right 
shoulder. The right arm is below and the left above the ad¬ 
versary’s. When this hold has been firmly taken the umpire 
gives the word and the bout proceeds until one man touches 
the ground with any part of his person except his feet, or he 
fails to retain his hold, in either of which cases he loses. When 
both fall together the one who is underneath, or first touches 
the ground, loses. If both fall simultaneously side by side, it 
is a “ dog-fall,” and the bout begins anew. The different 
manoeuvres used in British wrestling to throw the adversary are 


called “ chips,” those most important in the “ Cumberland and 
Westmorland ” or “ North Country ” style being the “ back- 
heel,” in which a wrestler gets a leg behind his opponent’s heel 
on the outside; the “ outside stroke,” in which after a sudden 
twist of his body to the left the opponent is struck with the left 
foot on the outside of his ankle; the “ hank,” or lifting the 
opponent off the ground after a sudden turn, so that both fall 
together, but with the opponent underneath; the “inside 
click,” a hank applied after jerking the opponent forward, the 
pressure then being straight back; the “ outside click,” a back- 
heel applied by a wrestler as he is on the point of being lifted 
from the ground—it prevents this and often results in over¬ 
setting the opponent; the “ cross-buttock,” executed by getting 
one’s hip underneath the opponent’s, throwing one’s leg across 
both his, lifting and throwing him; the “ buttock,” in which 
one’s hip is worked still further under that of the opponent, who 
is then thrown right over one’s back; the “ hipe ” or “ hype,” 
executed by lifting the opponent, and, while swinging him to 
the right, placing the left knee under his right leg and carrying 
it as high as possible before the throw; the “ swinging hipe,” 
in which the opponent is swung nearly or quite round before 
the hipe is applied; and the “ breast-stroke,” which is a sudden 
double twist, first to one side and then to the other, followed 
by a throw. 

In the “Cornwall and Devon” or “West Country” style 
the men wrestle in stout, loosely cut linen jackets, the hold being 
anywhere above the waist or on any part of the jacket. A 
bout is won by throwing the opponent on his back so that two 
shoulders and a hip, or two hips and a shoulder (three points), 
shall touch the ground simultaneously. This is a difficult 
matter, since ground wrestling is forbidden, and a man, when 
he feels himself falling, will usually turn and land on his side 
or face. Many of the “ chips ” common to other styles are used 
here, the most celebrated being the “ flying mare,” in which 
the opponent’s left wrist is seized with one’s right, one’s back 
turned on him, his left elbow grasped with the left hand and he 
is then thrown over one’s back, as in the buttock. Until com¬ 
paratively recently there was a difference between the styles of 
Cornwall and Devon, the wrestlers of the latter county having 
worn heavily-soled shoes, with which it was legitimate to 
belabour the adversary’s shins. In 1826 a memorable match 
took place between Polkinhorne, the Cornish champion, and 
the best wrestler of Devon, Abraham Cann, who wore 
“ kicking-boots of an appalling pattern.” Polkinhorne, 
however, encased his shins in leather, and the match was 
eventually drawn. 

The “ Lancashire” style, more generally known as “ catch- 
as-catch-can,” is practised not only in Lancashire and the 
adjacent districts, but throughout America, Australia, Turkey 
and other countries. It is the legitimate descendant and repre¬ 
sentative of the ancient Greek sport and of the wrestling of the 
middle ages. A bout is won when both shoulders of one wrestler 
touch the floor together. No kicking, striking or other foul 
practices are allowed, but theoretically every hold is legitimate. 
Exceptions are, however, made of the so-called strangle-holds, 
which are sufficiently described by their designation, and any 

practically all the manceuvres known to other methods, and 
in its freedom and opportunity for a display of strategy, strength 
and skill, is the most preferable. A fall, though invariably 
begun standing, is nearly always completed on the ground (mat). 
The holds and “ chips ” arc so numerous and complicated as to 
make anything but an elaborate description inadequate. The 
best book on the subject is the Handbook of Wrestling by Hugh 
F. Leonard (1897). 

I11 Scotland a combination of the Cumberland and cateh-as- 
eatch-can styles has attained some popularity, in which the 
wrestlers begin with the North Country hold, but continue the 
bout on the ground should the fall not be a clean one with two 
shoulders down. 

In Ireland the national style is called “ collar and elbow ” 
(in America. “ back-wrestling ”), from the holds taken by the 
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two hands. The man loses, any part of whose person, except 

The style mostly affected by the professional wrestlers of 
Europe at the present day is the Graeco-Roman (falsely so 
called, since it bears almost no resemblance to classic wrestling), 
which arose about i860 and is a product of the French wrestling 
schools. It is a very restricted style, as no tripping is allow'ed, 
nor any hold below the hips, the result being that the bouts, 
wdiich are contested almost entirely prone on the mat, are usually 
tediously long. British and American wrestlers, being accus¬ 
tomed to their own styles, are naturally at a disadvantage when 
wrestling under Graeco-Roman rules. 

WREXHAM (Welsh'Gwmtra»(, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
Wrighlesham), a market town and parliamentary and municipal 
borough of Denbighshire, N. Wales, n m. S.S.W. of Chester, 
with stations on the Great Western railway, and on the Great 
Central railway, 202 m. from London.. Pop.. (1901) 14,966. 

the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries, with a panelled tower of 
several stages erected between 1506 and 1520, and containing 
ten famous bells cast (1726) by Rudhall; the interior is Decor¬ 
ated, and has two monuments by Roubilliac to the Myddletons. 
Wrexham is the seat of the Roman Catholic bishop of Menevia, 
whose diocese includes all Wales except Glamorganshire. The 
endowed free school was established in 1603. The markets and 
fairs are good, and the ales, mills (corn and paper) and tanneries 
locally famous. Brymbo Hall, in the neighbourhood, is said 
to have been built from a design by Inigo Jones, as were probably 
Gwydyr cbapel (1633) and the Conwy bridge (1636), both at 
Llanrwst. Erddig Hall was noted for its Welsh MSS. Near 
Wrexham, but in a detached portion of Flintshire, totheS.E., 
is Bangor-is-coed (Bangor yn Maelor), the site of the most 
ancient monastery in the kingdom, founded hefore 180; some 
1200 monks were slain here by Afthelfrith of Northumbria, who 
also spoiled the monastery. Bangor-is-coed was probably 
Antoninus's Bmium, and the Bmichorium of Richard of Ciren¬ 
cester. Wrightesham was of Saxon origin, and lying E. of 
Offa’s Dyke, was yet reckoned in Mercia. It was given (with 
Brumfield and Yale, or Idl) by Edward I. to Earl Warenne. 

WRIGHT, CARROLL DAVIDSON (1840-1909), American 
statistician, was born at Dunbarton, New Hampshire, on the 
25th of July 1840. He began to study law in i860, but in 1862 
enlisted as a private in a New Hampshire volunLeer regiment. 
He became colonel in 1864, and served as assistant-adjutant- 
general of a brigade in the Shenandoah Valley campaign. He 
Was admitted to the New Hampshire bar after the war, and in 
1867 became a member of the Massachusetts and United States 
bars. From 1872 to 1873 he served in the Senate of Massachu¬ 
setts, and from 1873 to 1878 he was chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. He was U.S. commissioner of 
labour from 1885 to T905, and in 1893 Was placed in charge of 
the Eleventh Census. In 1894 he was chairman of the com¬ 
mission which investigated the great railway strike of Chicago, 
and in 1902 was a member of the Anthracite Strike Commission, 
lie was honorary professor of social economics in the Catholic 
university of America from 1895 to 1904; in 1900 became 
professor of statistics and social economics in Columbian (now 
George Washington) University, from 1900 to 1901 was univer¬ 
sity lecturer on wage statistics at Harvard, and in 1903 was a 
member of the special committee appointed to revise the labour 
laws of Massachusetts. In 1902 he was chosen president of 
Clark College, Worcester, Mass., where he was also professor 

Dr V right was president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1903. and in .1907 received the Cross 

conditions, a similar honour having been conferred upon him in 
1906 by the Italian government. He died on the 20th of 
February 1909. 

His publications include The Factory System of the United States 
(1880); Relation of Political Economy to the Labor Question (1882); 
History of Wages and Prices in Massachusetts, 1752-1883 (1885); 


Evolution of the United States (1887); Outline of 
-__ —...agy (1899L Battles of Labor (1906); and numerous 

P WRIGHT, CHAUNCEY (1830-1875), American 1 * philosopher 
Northampton, Mass., on the 
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September 1875. In 1852 he graduated at Harvard, 
ame computer to the American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac. He made his name by contributions on mathematical 
physical subjects in the MaihematicaT Monthly. He soon, 
ever, turned his attention to metaphysics and psychology, 
for the North American Review and later for the National 
vrote philosophical essays on the lines of Mill, Darwin and 
Spencer. In 1870-71 he lectured on psychology at Harvard. 
Although, in general, he adhered to the evolution theory, he 
fas a free lance in thought. Among his essays may be men- 
ioned The Evolution of Self-Consciousness and two articles 
lublished in 1871 on the Genesis of Species. Of these, the 
ormer endeavours to explain the most elaborate: psychical 
.ctivities of men as developments of elementary forms of con- 
cious processes in the animal kingdom as a whole; the latter 
5 a defence of the theory of natural selection against the attacks 
f St George Mivart, and appealed in an English edition on the 
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Mass., in 1878 by James Bradley Thayer. 

WRIGHT, JOSEPH (1734-1797), styled Wright of Derby, 
English subject, landscape and portrait painter, was born at 
Derby on the 3rd of September 1734, the son of an attorney, 
who was afterwards town-clcrk. Deciding to become a painter, 
he went to London in 1751 and for two years studied under 
Thomas Hudson, the master of Reynolds. After painting 
portraits for a while at Derby, be again placed himself for fifteen 
months under his former master. He then settled in Derby, 
and varied his work in portraiture by the production of the 
subjects seen under artificial light with which his name is cbiefly 
associated, and by landscape painting. He married in 1773, 
and in the end of that year he visited Italy, where he remained 
till 1775. While at Naples he witnessed an eruption of Vesuvius, 
which formed the subject of many of his subsequent pictures. 
On bis return from Italy he established himself at Bath as a 
portrait-painter; but meeting with little encouragement he 
returned to Derby, where he spent the rest of his life. lie was 
a frequent contributor to the exhibitions of the Society of 
Artists, and to those of the Royal Academy, of which he was 


he believed that he had received, and severed his official con¬ 
nexion with the Academy, though he continued to contribute to 
the exhibitions from 1783 till 1794. He died at Derby on the 
29th of August 1797. Wright’s portraits are frequently defective 
in drawing, and without quality or variety of handling, while 
their fiesh tints are often hard. He is seen at his best in bis 
subjects of artificial light, of which the “Orrery” (1766), the 
property of the corporation of Derby, and the “ Air-pump ” 
(1768), in the National Gallery, are excellent examples. His 
“ Old Man and Death ” (1774) is also a striking and individual 
production. An exhibition of Wright’s works was brought 
together at Derby in 1883, and twelve of his pictures were shown 
in the winter exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1886. 

His biography, by William Beinrose, was published in 1885. 

WRIGHT, SILAS (1795-1847), American political leader, 
was born at Amherst, Mass., on the 24th of May 179.5. He 
graduated at Middlebury College, Vermont, in 1815, was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in 1819, and began practice at Canton, in 
northern New York. He was appointed surrogate of St Lawrence 
county in 1820, and was successively a member of the state 
Senate in 1824-1826, a member of the national House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in 1827-1829, comptroller of the state in 1829-1833, 







WRIGHT, 

J.S. senator in 1833-1844, and governor of New York in 1844- 
846. During his public life he bad become a leader of the 
York, Martin Van Buren being his 
losest associate. He was an influential member of the so-called 
‘ Albany Regency,” a group of Democrats in New York, includ- 
ng such men as J. A. Dix and W. L. Marcy, who for many years 
■irtually controlled their party within the state. Wright’s 
ntegrity in office was illustrated in 1845, when the “ anti-rent 
(see Nf.w York) broke out and it seemed prohablc 
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to suppress the disturbance by armed force, and put an end to 
what was really an insurrection. When the national Demo¬ 
cratic party in 1844 nominated and elected James K. Polk to 
the presidency, instead of Martin Van Buren, Wright and the 
state organization took an attitude of armed neutrality towards 
the new administration. Renominated for governor in 1846, 
Wright was defeated, and the result was by many ascribed in 
part to the alleged hostility of the Polk administration. He 
died at Canton on the 27th of August 1847. 

The best biography is that bv J. D. Hammond, Life and Times of 
Silas Weight (Syracuse, N.Y., 1848), which was republished as vol. 

ASS of that author’s Political History of New York. 

WRIGHT, THOMAS (1800-1884), British palaeontologist, 
was born at Paisley in Renfrewshire on the 9th of November 
1809. He studied at the Royal College of Surgeons in Dublin, 
and qualified as a doctor in 1S32. Soon afterwards he settled 
at Cheltenham, and graduated M.D. at St Andrews in 1846. 

member of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Club (founded in 1846), 
and gathered a fine collection of Jurassic ammonites and echino- 
derms. lie contributed to the Palaeontographical Society 
monographs on the British fossil Echinodermata from the 
Oolitic and Cretaceous formations (1855-1882); he also began 
(1878) a monograph on the Lias ammonites of the British 
Islands, of which the last part was issued in 1885, after his 
death. He wrote many papers in the Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 
and Froc. Cotteswold Club. The Wollaston medal was awarded 
to him by the^Geological Society of London in 1878, and he was 
elected F.R s! in 1879. He died at Cheltenham on the 17th 

WRIGHT, THOMAS (1810-1877), English antiquary, was born 
near Ludlow, in Shropshire, on the 21st of April 1810. He was 
descended from a Quaker family formerly living at Bradford, 
Yorkshire. He was educated at the old grammar school, Ludlow, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated in. 1834. 
While at Cambridge he contributed to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and other periodicals, and in 1835 he came to London to devote 
himself to a literary career. His first separate work was Early 
English Pot try in Black Letter, with Prefaces and Notes (1836, 
4 vols. nmo), which was followed during the next forty years 
by a very extensive series of publications, many of lasting value. 
He helped to found the British Archaeological Association and 
the P ercy, Camden and Shakespeare societies. In 1S42 he was 
elected corresponding member of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres of Paris, and was a fellow of the Society of 
■itish 
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a description. He died at Chelsea on the 23rd of 
December 1877, in his sixty-seventh year. A portrait of him 
is in the Drawing Room Portrait Gallery for October 1st, 1859. 
He was a great scholar, but will be chiefly remembered as an 
industrious antiquary and the editor of many relics of the 
middle ages. 

His chief publications are— Queen Elizabeth and her Times, a 
Senes of Original Letters (1838, 2 vols.); Reliquiae antiquae (1839- 
1843, again 1845, 2 vols.), edited with Mr J.O. Halliwell-Phillipps; 
W. Mapes’s Latin Poems (1841, 4 to, Camden Society); Political 
Ballads and Carols, published bv the Percy Society (1841); Popular 
Treatises on Science (1841), History of Ludlow (1841, &c.; again 
1852); Collection of Latin Stories (1842, Percy Society); The Vision 
and Creed of Fiers Ploughman (1842, 2 vols.; 2nd ed„ 1855); Bio- 
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Norman Period (1846); The Chester Plays (1843-1847, 2 vols., 
Shakespeare Society); St Patrick's Purgatory ( 1844); A necdota 
hterana (1844); Archaeological Album (1845, 4to); Essays connected 
with England in the Middle Ages (1846, 2 vols.); Chaucer'-s Canter¬ 
bury Tales (1847-1851, Percy Society), a new text with notes, re¬ 
printed in 1 vol. (1853 and 1867); Early Travels in Palestine (1848, 
Bohn's Antiq. Lib.); England under the House of Hanover (1848, 
2 vols., several editions, reproduced in 18(18 as Caricature History of 
the Georges ); Mapes, De nugis curtaltum (1S50, 410, Camden Society); 
Geoffrey Gaimar’s Metrical Chronicle (1850, Caxton Society); 
Narratives of Sorcery and Magic (1851, 2 vols.); The Cell, the Roman 
and the Saxon (1852; 4th ed., 1885); History of Fulke Fitz Wanne 
(1855); Jo. de Garlandia, De triumphis ecclesiae (1856, 4m, Rox- 
burghe Club); Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English (1857), 
A Volume of Vocabularies (1857; 2nd ed., by R. P. Wulcker, 1884, 
2 vols.); Les Cent Nouvelles nomeUes (Pans, 1858, 2 vols.); Malory's 
■ i >» 1 1 1 - ,1 < ,i 

and Songs from Edward 111 . to Richard 111 . (1859-1861, 2 vols., 
“ Rolls ” series); Songs and Ballads of the Reign of Philip and Mary 
(i860, 4 to, Roxhurghe Club); Essays on Archaeological Subjects 
(1861, 2 vols.); Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England in the 
”1 11 acc (1 62, iei du -u in 1871 a / Homes f other 

Days)-, Roll of Arms of Edward I. (1864, 4 to); Autobiography of 
Thomas Wright (1736-1797), his ^grandfather (1864) 7 A 7 --'—■ 

Anglo-Latin Satin ^™ - 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM ALDIS (1836- ), English man of 

letters, was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1888 
became vice-master of the college. He was one of the editors 
of the Journal of Philology from its foundation in 1868, and was 
secretary to the Old Testament rcvrisifgg&mpany from 1870 to 
T8S5. He edited the plays of Shakespeare published in the 
“ Clarendon Press ” series (1868-1897), also with W. G. Clark the 
“ Cambridge ” Shakespeare (T863-1866; 2nd ed. 1891-1893) 
and the “ Globe ” edition (1864). He published (r899) a fac¬ 
simile of the Milton MS. in the Trinity College library, and edited 
Milton’s poems with critical notes (1903). He was the intimate 
friend and literary executor of Edward FitzGerald, whose 
Letters and Literary Remains he edited in 1889. This was 
followed by the Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble 
(1895), his Miscellanies (1900), More letters of Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald (1901), The Works of Edward FitzGerald (7 vols., 1903). 
He edited the metrical chronicle of Robert of Gloucester (1887), 
Generydes (1878) for the Early English Text Society, and other 

WRIST, in anatomy, the carpus or carpal articulation in man, 
the joint by which the hand is articulated with the fore arm 
(see Anatomy: Superficial and Artistic-, and Skeleton: Ap¬ 
pendicular). The word means by origin “that which turns,” 
and is formed from the O. Eng. wrldan. to twist. 

WRIT ( 0 . Eng. gewrit, writ, from writan, to Writ?), in law, a 
formal order from the crown or a delegated executive officer 
to an inferior executive officer or to a private person, enjoining 
some act or omission. 1 The word represents the Latin brevis 
or breve (sometimes Englished into “brief” in the older authori¬ 
ties), so called, according to Bracton and Fleta, from its 
“ shortly ” expressing the intention of the framer (quia breviler 
el paucis verbis intentionem proferentis exponi!). 1 

The breve can be traced back as far as Paulus (about A.D. 220), 
who wrote a work Ad edictum de. bredlmS, cited ill the Vatican 
Fragment, § 310. In the^Corpus funs, the word generally means a 

of the grounds of a judgment. The interdiclum of Roman law some¬ 
times represents the writ of English law; e.g. there is considerable 
likeness between the Roman interdictum de libera homine exhibendo 
and the English writs of habeas corpus and de homine replegiando. 
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WRITING 


WRITING (the verbal noun of “ to write,” 0. Eng. writan, to 
inscribe), the use of letters, symbols or other conventional 
characters, for the recording by visible means of significant 
sounds; more specifically, the art of tracing by hand these 
symbols on paper or other material, by pen and ink, pencil, 
stylus or other such means, as opposed to mechanical methods 
such as printing. The principal features in the development 
of writing in its primary sense are dealt with in separate articles 
(see Alphabet, Palaeography, Inscriptions, Book, Manu¬ 
script, Shorthand, &c.). Here it is only necessary briefly to 
refer to the origins of a system which has eventually followed 
the history of the various languages and has been stereotyped 
by the progress of typography ( q.v .). Very early in the history 
of mankind three needs become pressing. These are (a) to recall 
at a particular time something that has to be done; ( b ) to com¬ 
municate with some other person who is not present, nor for the 
moment easily accessible; (c) to assert rights over tools, cattle, 
&c., by a distinctive mark, or by a similar mark to distinguish 
one's own production (e.g. a special make of pottery) from that of 
others. The last-named use, out of which in time develops 
every kind of trade-mark, is itself a development of the earlier 


meaning, even without a verbal explanation. The following 
was the method of the Wotjoballuk of the Wimmera river in 
Victoria.® “ The messenger carried the message-stick in a net 
bag, and on arriving at the camp to which he was sent, he handed 
it to the headman at some place apart from the others, saying to 
him, ‘ So-and-so sent you this,’ and he then gives his message, 
referring as he does so to the notches on the message-stick; 
and if his message requires it, also enumerates the days or stages, 
as the case may be,” by a method of counting on different parts 

For the purposes of communication with absent persons, 
however, another method commended itself, which in time was 
adopted also for mnemonic purposes. This method 
was the beginning whence some forms at least of later pebble*. 
writing have been derived. From the very earliest 
times to which the energy of man can be traced, date two 
kinds of writing: (a) engraving of a visible object on some 
hard substance, such as the flat surface of a bone; ( b ) drawing, 
painting or engraving marks which could again be identified, 
Of the first kind are the engravings of reindeer, buffaloes and 
other animals by the cave men of prehistoric times; of the second 
. 'by M. Ed. Pie 
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WROTHAM, an urban district in the Medway parliamentary 
division of Kent, England, 10 m. W. by N. of Maidstone, on 
the South-Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1901) 3571. The 
church of St George, Early English and later, contains numerous 
brasses, and near it is the site of a palace of the archbishops 
of Canterbury, maintained until the time of Archbishop Simon 
Islip (c. 1350). S.W. of Wrotham is the village of Ightham, 
in which is a fine quadrangular moated manor-house, the Mote, 
in part of the 14th century, but with portions of Tudor dates. 

WRYNECK (Ger. Wendehals, Dutch draaihaken, Fr. torcol), 
a bird so called from its way of writhing its head and neck, 
especially when captured on its nest in a hollow tree. The lynx 1 

generally arriving a few days before the cuckoo, and is known 
in England as u cuckoo’s leader ” and “ cuckoo’s mate,” but 
occasionally is called “ snake-bird,” not only from the undulatory 
motions just mentioned, but from the violent hissing with which 
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. of a goatsucker (q.v.) or of a woodcock {q.v.). The 
wryneck commonly lays its translucent white eggs on the bare wood 
of a hole in a tree, and it is one of the few wild birds that can be 
induced to go on laying by abstracting its eggs day after day, and 
thus upwards of forty nave been taken from a single hole—but the 
proper complement is from six to ten. As regards Britain, the bird 
is most common in the S.E., its numbers decreasing rapidly towards 
the W and N., so that in Cornwall and Wales and beyond Cheshire 
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distinguishable from I. torquilla; while that designated, through a 

kyE«lwith e th°e^ Y.pectomKs ,of S. Africa? Near to thkffeKpalc&ri- 
colhs, discovered by Emin Pasha in the E. of the Bar-el-Djebel (Ibis, 
1884, p. 28, pi iii.). Another distinct African species is the I. 
aequatorialis, originally described from Abyssinia. The wrynecks 
(see Woodpecker) form a subfamily Iynginae of the Picidae, from 
the more normal groups of which they^difrer^but little in internal 

flexible, or at least not stiffened to serve as props as ir. the climbing 
P.cinae. (A. N.) 

WRY-NECK (Eat. Torticollis), a congenital or acquired 
deformity, characterized by the affected side of the head being 
drawn downwards towards the shoulder together with deviation 
of the face towards the sound side. There are various forms. 
(1) The congenital, due to a lesion of the sterno-mastoid muscle, 
either the result of a malposition in utero or due to the rupture 
of the muscle in the delivery of the aftercoming head in the birth 
of the breech presentation. (2) The rheumatic, due to exposure 
to a draught or cold. This is commonly known as “ stiff-neck.” 
(3) The nervous or spasmodic, the result of (a) direct irritation 
of the spinal accessory nerve or its roots, or ( b ) the result of 
cerebral irritation. In this form there is generally a family 
history of nervous diseases, notably epilepsy. This spasm is 
one of a group of nervous spasms known as “ tics,” a variety 
of habit spasm. The character of the movements varies with 
the muscles involved, the most usual muscle being the sterno- 
mastoid. The spasm ceases during sleep. Many cases are also 
due to hysteria and some to spinal caries. When wiy-neck is 
congenital, massage and manipulation may be tried and some 
form of apparatus. Failing this, division of the muscle surgically 
1 Frequently misspelt, as by Linnaeus in his later years, Yunx. 

! The peculiarity was known to Aristotle, and possibly led to the 
cruel use of the bird as a love-charm, to which several classical writers 
refer, as Pindar (Pylh. iv. 214; Nem. iv. 35), Theocritus (iv. 17. 30) 
a h < n r 1 18). In o < 

of China a name, Shay ling, signifying “ Snake's neck,” is given to 
it (Ibis, 1875, p. 125). 


may be practised. In the spasmodic forms, anti-neurotic treat¬ 
ment is recommended, the use of the bromides, valerianates 
and belladonna, and hydrobromidc of hyoscine injected into 
the muscles has been found of value. T. Grainger Stewart re¬ 
commends in persistent tic the trial of continuous and regular 

replacing the abnormal movements by normal ones. In severe 
cases it may be necessary to cut down on and stretch or excise 
the spinal accessory nerve. In rheumatic torticollis the spasm 
is usually overcome by the application of hot compresses and 
appropriate auti-rheumatic treatment. 

WUCHANG, the capital of the combined provinces of Hup-eh 
and Hu-nan, China. It is one of the three cities, Wuchang, 
Hanyang and Hankow, which stand together at the mouth of 
the Han river, and is situated on the right bank of the river 
Yangtsze, almost directly opposite the foreign settlement of 
Hankow. It is the seat of the provincial government of the 
two IIu or Hu-kwang, as these provinces are collectively termed, 
at the head of which is a viceroy. Next to Nanking and Canton, 
it is one of the most important vice-royalties in the empire. It 
possesses an arsenal and a mint. The provincial government 
has established ironworks for the manufacture of rails and other 
railway material. As the works did not pay under official 
management, they were transferred to the director-general of 
railways. Wuchang is not open to foreign trade and residence, 
but a considerable number of missionaries, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, live within the walls. The native population 
i? estimated at 800,000, including cities on both banks. Wuchang 
is an important junction on the trunk railway from Peking to 

WUCHOW, a treaty port in the province of Kwang-si, China, 
opened to foreign trade in 1897, and situated on the left bank 
of the Si-kiang (West river) at its junction with the Fu or 
Kwei-Kiang (Cassia) river. It is 220 m. above Canton, with which 
it is in navigable connexion for vessels drawing up to 8 ft. of 
water. In 1908 the value of the trade passing through the 
maritime customs amounted to £1,566,000, representing, how- 

for imports, consisting principally of cotton and cotton goods, 
kerosene oil, woollens, &c. Sugar, various oils, hides and aniseed 
were the chief exports. The native population is estimated at 
65,000. At Shuihing the river flows for 5 m. through a deep 
gorge bordered by limestone cliffs 2000 ft. in height. Farther 
up the river threads its way through a series of rocky defiles, 
forming at intervals wr.at seems an inland lake with no apparent 
outlet. During summer floods the water thus pent up by the 
gorges rises at Wucliow 50 or 60 ft. In consequence of the 

upon pontoons which are moored alongside the river-bank. The 
situation of Wuchow makes it the natural distributing centre 
between Kwei-chow, Kwang-si and Canton. Great things were 
therefore expected of it as a treaty port, but disorders in Kwang- 
si delayed the fulfilment of the hopes. Trade, however, has 
improved, and a large native passenger traffic has sprung up 
between it and Canton. It is connected with Hong Kong and 
Shanghai by telegraph. 

WUHU, a district city in the province of Ngar.-hui, China, 
about 1 m. from the S. bank of the Yangtsze-kiang, with which 
it is connected by a straggling suburb. It is about 50 m. above 
Nanking, and in 1858 it was marked out as a treaty port, but 
was not opened to trade until 1877. It is connected by canals 
with the important cities of Ning-Kwo Fu, T'ai-p'ing Ilien, 
Nan-ling Hien and Ching Hien, the silk districts in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the two last cities being within 50 m. of Wuhu. 
Coal to a considerable extent exists in the country round. At 
first its commercial progress was very slow, the older ports of 
Kiu-kiang and Chin-kiang militating against its success; but 
of late there has been a distinct improvement in the trade of the 
port, the net value of which was about £3,000,000 in 1906. The 
principal exports are rice, cotton, wheat, tea, furs and feathers 
For the production of feathers large quantities of ducks are 
reared in the surrounding districts. Of imports, opium formec 
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the most considerable item; other imports being matches, 
needles, sandalwood and window glass. The city, which is one 
of the largest of its rank in China, was laid desolate during the 
T'ai-p'ing rebellion, but has been repeopled, the population 
being estimated (1906) at 137,000. The streets are compara¬ 
tively broad and are well paved. The land set apart for the 
British settlement, advantageously situated, was little huilt 
upon. A new general foreign settlement was opened in 1905. 

WULFENITE, a mineral consisting of lead molybdate, 
PbMoO ( , crystallizing in the hemimorphic-tetartohedral class of 
tbe tetragonal system. Crystals usually have the form of thin 
square plates bevelled at the edges by pyramidal planes. They 

colour from greyish to bright yellow or red: the hardness is 3, 
and the specific gravity 6-7. Small amounts of calcium are 
sometimes present isomorphously replacing lead. The mineral 
occurs in veins of lead ore, and was first found in the 18th 
century in the lead mines at Bleiberg in Carinthia. Bright 
yellow crystals arc found in New Mexico and Utah, and brilliant 


WULFHERE (d. 675), king of the Mercians, was a younger 
son of King Penda, and was kept in concealment for some 
time after his father’s defeat and death in 655. In 65S or 659, 
however, the Mercians threw off the supremacy of Oswio, king 
of Northumbria, and Wulfhere became their king. He took 
energetic measures to spread Christianity, and was greatly helped 
by his bishop, Jaruman, and afterwards by St Chad. Outside 
Mercia he did something to induce the East and the South 
Saxons to accept Christianity, and is said to have founded one 
or two monasteries. He gained Lindsey from Northumbria 
in 637, and was successful against Wessex. He extended his 
borders in all directions, and was the founder of the passing 
greatness of Mercia, although he lost Lindsey just before his 
death. Wulfhere’s wife was Eormenhild, a daughter of Ercon- 
berht, king of Kent, and he was succeeded by his brother Aethel- 
red. His only son Coenred became king in 704 in succession 
to Aethelred. His only daughter was St Werburga or Werburh, 


ahbess of Ely. 

See Bede, Historia icdesiastica, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896); 
and J. R. Green, The Making of England (1897-1899). 


WULFSTAN, archbishop of York from 1003 until his death 
in May 1023, and also bishop of Worcester from 1003 to 1016, 
is generally held to be the author of a remarkable homily in 
alliterative English prose. Its title, taken from a manuscript, 
is Lupi sermo ad Anglos, quando Dani maxima prosecuti sunt eos, 
quod fuit anno 1014. It is an appeal to all classes to repent in the 
prospect of the imminent day of judgment, and gives a vivid 
picture of the desperate condition of England in the year of King 
Aethelred II’s flight (1014). Of the many other homilies 
ascribed to Wulfstan very few are authentic. Subsequent 
legislation, especially that of Canute, bears clear traces of his 


; des altenghschen Erzbischofs Wu 
, and his paper in An English Misc 
so A. Brandi in H. Paul’s Grundn 
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WULFSTAN, ST (c. 1012-1095), bishop of Worcester, was bom 
at Little Itchington near Warwick and was educated in the 
monastic schools of Evesham and Peterborough. He became 
a monk at Worcester, and schoolmaster and prior in the cathedral 
monastery there. In 1062 he was chosen bishop of Worcester, 
and the choice was approved by the witan; with some reluctance 
Wulfstan accepted, and was consecrated at Y'ork in September. 
The see of Worcester and the archbishopric of York had been beld 
together before 1062 by Archbishop Aldred, who, when he was 
compelled to resign Worcester, retained twelve manors belonging 

About 1070, however, it was decided thatWorcester was in the 
province of Canterbury. Although he had been on friendly 
terms with Harold, tbe bisbop submitted to William at Berk- 
hampstead, and he was very useful in checking the rebellious 
barons during the revolt of .1075. He was equally loyal to 
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William II. in his struggle with the Welsh. Wulfstan’s relations 
with his ecclesiastical superiors were not so harmonious, and at 
ime both Lanfranc of Canterbury and Thomas of York 
cessfully demanded his removal. He was the only survivor 
: Anglo-Saxon bishops when he died on the i8tb of January 
In 1203 he was canonized by Pope Innocent III. By his 
preaching at Bristol Wulfstan is said to have put an end to the 
' idnapping of English men and women and selling them as slaves. 

le rebuilt the cathedral church of Worcester, and some parts of 
his building still remain. 

Lives of St Wulfstan by Hemming and Florence of Worcester are 
in H. Wharton’s Anglia sacra (1691). See also E. A. Freeman, 

WULLENWEBER, JURGEN (c. 1492-1537), burgomaster of 
Lubeck, was born probably at Hamburg. Settling in Lubeck 

530 and 1531, heing strongly in sympathy with the demo- 
ic ideas in religion and politics which inspired them. Having 
ed the governing council of the city and become leader of the 
locratic party, he was appointed burgomaster early in 1533 
and threw himself into the movement for restoring Lubeck to 

tek the Dutch towns, the principal trading rivals of Lubeck, 
when the death of Frederick I., king of Denmark, in April 1533 
changed the position of affairs. The Liibeckers objected to the 
bestowal of the Danish crown upon any prince favourable to 
the Empire or the Roman religion, and Wullenweber went to 
Copenhagen to discuss the matter. At length an alliance was 
concluded with Henry VIII. of England; considerable support 
was obtained in N. Germany; and in 1534 an attack was made 
on Christian, duke of Holstein, afterwards King Christian III., 
who claimed the throne. At first the Lubeckers gained several 
successes, but Christian of Holstein appeared before Lubeck; 
tbe efforts of Wullenweber to secure allies failed; and the citizens 
were compelled to make peace. The imperial court of justice at 
Spires restored the old constitution, and in August 1535 the 
aristocratic party returned to power. Soon afterwards Wullen¬ 
weber was seized by Christopher, archbishop of Bremen, and 
handed over to his hrother Henry II., duke of Brunswick* 
Wolfenbiittel. Having heen tortured and sentenced to death as 

on the 29th of September 1537. Wullenweber, who was long 
regarded as a popular hero in Lubeck, inspired tragedies by 
Heinrich Kruse and Karl Ferdinand Gutzkow, and a novel 
by Ludwig Kohler. 

See G. Waitz, Lubeck unter Jtirge 
Polilik (Berlin, 1855-1856). 

WUNDT, WILHELM MAX (1832- ), German physiologist 

and philosopher, was horn on the 16th of August 1832 at Neck- 
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arau, in Baden. He studied medicine at Tubingen, Heidelberg 
and Berlin, and in 1857 hegan to lecture at Heidelberg. In 
1864 he became assistant professor there, and in 1866 was chosen 
to represent Heidelberg in the Baden Chamber, but soon resigned. 
In 1874 he was elected regular professor of philosophy at Zurich, 
and in the following year was called to the corresponding chair 
at Leipzig, where he founded an Institute for Experimental 
Psychology, tbe precursor of many similar institutes. The list 
of Wundt’s works is long and comprehensive, including physi¬ 
ology, psychology, logic and ethics. Ilis earlier works deal 
chiefly with physiology, though often in close connexion with 
psychology, as in the Vorlesungen uber die Menscken - und Tier- 
seele (1863; 4th ed., 1906; trans. Creighton and Titchener, 1896), 
Lehrbuch der Physiologic des Menscken (1865; 4th ed., 1878), 
and Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologic (1874; 6th ed., 
3 vols., 1908). He published an important work on Logik (1880- 
1883; 3rd ed., 1906-1907), and this was followed in 1886 hy 
his Ethik (3rd ed., 1903). According to Wundt, the straight road 
to ethics lies through ethnic psychology, whose especial husincss 

the psychological standpoint. We must look for ethics to supply 
the corner-stone of metaphysics, and psychology is a necessary 
propaedeutic. The System der Philosophic (1899; 3rd ed., 1907) 
contained the results of Wundt’s work up to that date, both in 
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the domain of science and in the more strictly philosophic field. 
The metaphysical or ontological part of psychology is in Wundt’s 
view the actual part, and with this the science of nature and the 
science of mind are to be brought into relation, and thus con¬ 
stituted as far as possible philosophical sciences. In 1892 Wundt 
published Hypnotismus und Suggestion. Subsequent important 
works are the Grundriss ier Psychologic (1896; 8th ed., 1907; 
trans. Judd, 3rd ed., 1907); Y Piker psychologic (1900-1906); 
Einleitung in He Philos. (1901; 4th ed., 1906). Two other works, 
containing accounts of the work of himself and his pupils, are 
PhUosophische Studien (1883-1902) and Psychologische Studien 
(1905 foil.). 

WUNTHO, a native state of Upper Burma annexed by the 
British and incorporated in the district of Katha in 1892. Wuntho 
was classed by the Burmese as a Shan state, but was never on 
the same footing as the true Shan states, and only escaped be- 

want of system. The Shan name is Wying Hso, “ the city of the 
high.” It had an area of about 2400 sq. m. with 150,000 in¬ 
habitants, and lay midway between the Irrawaddy and Chindwin 
rivers. When the British annexed Upper Burma in 1885 the 
state became a refuge for rebels and dacoit leaders. Finally in 
1891 the state broke out into open rebellion, the sawbwa was 
deposed, and a force of 1800 troops under General Sir George 
Wolseley occupied the town of Wuntho and reduced the state to 

WUPPER, a river of Germany, a right-bank tributary of the 
Rhine, rising in the Sauerland near Meinerzhagen. The most 
remarkable part of its course is that in the so-called Wuppertal. 
In this section, 30 m. in length, it passes through the populous 
towns of Barmen and Elberfeld and supplies water-power to 
about five hundred mills and factories. Leaving the hills above 
Opladen, it debouches on to the plain and enters the Rhine 
Rheindorf between Cologne and Dvisseldorf, after a course 
63 m. 

See A. Schmidt, Die Wupper (Lennep, 1902). 

WtlRTTEMBERG, a kingdom of Germany, forming a tolerably 
compact mass in the S.W. angle of the empire. In the south it' 
cleft by the long narrow territory of Hohenzollern, belonging 
Prussia; and it encloses six small enclaves of Baden and Hohe 
zollern, while it owns nine small exclaves within the limits of 
these two states. It lies between 47° 34' 48" and 49 0 35' 17' N., 
and between 8° 15' and io° 30' E. Its greatest length frem N. 
to S. is 140 m.; its greatest breadth is 100 m.; its boundaries, 
almost entirely arbitrary, have a circuit of 1116 m.; and its 
total area is 7534 sq. m., or about TjVth of the entire empire. 
It is bounded on the E. by Bavaria, and on the other three 
sides by Baden, with the exception of a short distance on the 
S., where it touches Hohenzollern and the lake of Constance. 

Physical Features .—Wiirttemberg forms part of the South-German 
tableland, and is hilly rather than mountainous, In fact th 

the^^aracmrfstic^^rt^cd ^this a agricultund W (muntrju^ ^The\isuaT 


country from south-west to north-east, and the Adelegg Mountain 
in the extreme south-east, adjoining the Algau Alps in Bavaria. Th 
Rauhe Alb or Alp slopes gradually down into the plateau on its soutl 
side, but on the north it is sometimes rugged and steep, and has it 
]ine broken by isolated projecting hills. The highest summits ar„ 
in the south-west, viz. the Lemberg (3326 ft.), Ober-Hohenberg 
(3312 ft.) and Plettenberg (3293 ft.). To the south of the Rauhe Alb 
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&c., drains 57 % of the kingdom. The Danube fle 


ie south half of Wurttemberg, a distance of 65 m., a 
which is in Hohenzollern. Just above Ulm it is 
ler, which forms the boundary between Bavaria and 
ffirttemberg for about 35 m. The Tauber in the north-east joins 
ne Main; the Argcn and Schusscn in the south enter the lake of 
Constance. The lakes of Wiirttemberg, with the exception of those 
.1 the Black Forest, all lie south of the Danube. The largest is the 
^edersee (1 sq. m.), near Buchau. About one-fifth of the lake of 
'onstance is reckoned to belong to Wiirttemberg. Mineral springs 
re abundant; the most famous spa is Wildbad, in the Black Forest. 
The chmate is temperate, and colder among the mountains in 

ifferent points from 43 0 to 50“ F. The abundant forests induce 

diolc fertile and well cultivated, and agriculture is the main occupa- 
ion of the inhabitants. 

Population .—The population of the four departments {Kreise) 
ito which the kingdom is divided is shown below:— 


District (Kreis). j 

sq.m. 

Pop. 

1900. 

Pop. 

1905. 

Density 

1905. 

Neckar. 

Black Forest (Schwarz- 1 
wald) .... 

Danube (Donau) . . 

1844 

1985 

2419 

745.669 

509.258 

400,126 

514,427 

811,478 

541,662 

407.059 

541,980 

631 

293 

223 

Total . . 

7534 

2,169,480! 

2,302,179 

306 


The population is particularly dense in the Neckar valley from 
Esslingen northward. The mean annual increase from 1900 to 
1905 amounted to 1-22%. 8-5% of the births are illegitimate. 
Classified according to religion, about 69% are Protestants, 
30% Roman Catholics, and Jews amount to about ^%. Pro¬ 
testants largely preponderate in the Neckar district, Roman 
Catholics in that of the Danube. The people of the north-west 
belong to the Alamannic stock, those of the north-east to the 
Franconian, and those of the centre and south to the Swabian. 
According to the latest occupation census, nearly half of the 
entire population is supported by agriculture, and a third by 
industrial pursuits, mining and commerce. In 1910, 506,061 
persons were engaged in agriculture and kindred occupations, 
432,114 in industrial occupations, and 100,109 in trade and 
commerce. 

The largest towns in the kingdom are Stuttgart (with Cann- 
stadt), Ulm, Heilbronn, Esslingen, Reutlingen, Ludwigsburg, 
Goppingcn, Gmiind, Tubingen, Tuttlingcn and Ravensburg. 

Agriculture .—Wiirttemberg is essentially an agricultural state, 
and of its 4,821,760 acres, 44-9 % are agricultural land and gardens, 
i-i % vineyards, 17-9 % meadows and pastures, and 30-8 % forest. 
It possesses rich meadowlands, cornfields, orchards, gardens, and 
hills covered with vines. The chief agricultural products are oats, 

tobacco, and garden and dairy produce. r oflive st^k^tle^p 
l in considerable numbers, and great attention is 
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.—The old-established manufactures embrace linen, 
ton fabrics, particularly at Esslingen and Goppingen, 
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woollen and cotton fabrics, particularly at Esslingen anc 
and paper-making, especially at Ravensburg, Heilbror 
places in Lower Swabia. The manufacturing Industrie 
the government developed rapidly during the later ■* 
19th century, notably metal-working, especially such 1 
as require exact and delicate workmanship. Of parti 
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all except 159 m. belonged to the state. The Neckar, the Schussen 
and the lake ot Constance are all navigable for boats; the Danube 
begins to be navigable at Ulm. The roads of Wurttemberg are 
fairly good; the oldest of them are Roman. Wurttemherg, like 

Constitution. —Wurttemberg is a constitutional monarchy and 
a member of the German empire, with four votes in the federal 
council (Bundesrat), and seventeen in the imperial diet. The 
constitution rests on alaw of 1819, amended in 1868, in 1874, and 
again in 1906. The crown is hereditary, and conveys the simple 
title of king of Wurttemberg. The king receives a civil list of 
£103,227. The legislature is bi-cameral. The upper chamber 
(Standesherren) is composed of adult princes of the blood, heads 
of noble families from the rank of count (Gra/) upwards, repre¬ 
sentatives of territories ( Standesherrschafien ), which possessed 
votes in the old German imperial diet or in the local diet; it has 
also members (not more than 6) nominated by the king, 8 
members of knightly rank, 6 ecclesiastical dignitaries, a repre¬ 
sentative of the university of Tubingen, and r of the technical 
high school of Stuttgart, 2 representatives of commerce and 
industry, 2 of agriculture, and 1 of handicrafts. The lower 
house (Abgeordnetenhaus) has 92 members, viz. a representa¬ 
tive from each of the administrative divisions (Oberamtsbezirke), 
63 in all without Stuttgart, which has 6 representatives; also 
1 from each of the six chief provincial towns, and 17 members 
elected by the two electoral divisions (. Landeswahlkreise ) into 
which the kingdom is divided. The latter class of members 
as well as those for Stuttgart are elected on the principle of 
proportional representation. The king appoints the president 
of the upper chamber; since 1874 the lower chamber has 
elected its own chairman. Members of both houses must be 
over twenty-five years of age, and parliaments are elected for six | 
years; the suffrage is enjoyed by all male citizens over twenty- 
five years of age, and voting is by ballot. 

The highest executive is in the hands of a ministry of state 
(Staatsministerium), consisting of six ministers respectively of 
justice, foreign affairs (with the royal household, railways, posts 
and telegraphs), the interior, public worship and education, war 
and finance. There is also a privy council, consisting of the 
ministers and some nominated councillors ( wirkliche Staatsraie), 
who advise the sovereign at his command. The judges of a 
special supreme court of justice, called the Staalsgerichlshof 
(which is the guardian of the constitution), are partly elected 
by the chambers and partly appointed by the king. Each of the 
chambers has the right to impeach the ministers. The country 
is divided into four governmental departments ( Kreise ) and 
subdivided into sixty-four divisions {Oberamtsbezirke), each of 
which is under a headman (Oberamtmann) assisted by a local 
council (Amtsversammlung). At the head of each of the four 
departments is a government ( Regierung). 

Religion •—The right of direction over the churches resides in the 
king, who has also, so long as he belongs to the Protestant Church, 
the guardianship, of the spiritual rights of that Church. .The Proj 

education) by a consistory and a synod—the former consisting of a 

of h Frrihur^h’politfca'ny blunder“a^Romfn ‘ Catholic 1 coundfi 
appointed by government. The Jews also, since 1828, have been 
suhject to a state-appointed council {Oberkirchenbehdrde). . 

Education. —According to official returns there is not an individual 
in the kingdom above the age of ten years who cannot both read and 


^curred°for milvray^o'nslTucrion^ 'of'the^pendhurel^^)^ 
is spent upon public worship and^ education,^ and over ^jl ,200,000 

of the German empire the kingdom contributed £660,000. 

Authorities. —See WUrttembergische Jahrbucher fur Statistik und 
Landeskunde ; Das Konigmch Wurttemberg, cine Beschreibung nach 
Kreisen, Oberdmtern und Cememden (Stuttgart, 1904); Statistisches 
Handbuch fur das Konigreich Wurttemberg (Stuttgart, 1885 fol.); 
Das Konigreich Wurttemberg, eine Beschreibung von Land, Volk und 
Stoat (1893); the Jahresbenchte der Handels- und Cewerbekammern 
m Wurttemberg-, Lang, Die Entwickelung der Bevblkerung Wurttem- 
bergs im Laufe des ugten Jahrhunderts (Tubingen, 1903); Engel and 
Schulze, Geognosticher Wegweiser durch Wurttemberg (Stuttgart, 
1908); Gdz, Staatsrecht des Konigretchs WUrttemberg (Tubingen, 
1908); and F. Bitzer, Regierung und Stande in Wurttemberg (Stutt- 

History .—The origin of the name Wurttemherg is uncertain, 
hut the once popular derivation from Wirth am Berg is now 
universally rejected. Some authorities derive it from a proper 
name, Wiruto or Wirtino; others from a Celtic place-name, 
Virolunum or Vcrdunum. At all events from being the name of 
a castle near the village of Rolhcnbcrg, not far from Stuttgart, 
it was extended over the surrounding country, and as the lords 
of this district increased their possessions so the name covered 
an ever-widening area, until it reached its present denotation. 
Early forms of it are Wirtenberg, Wirtemhenc and Wirtenherc. 
Wirtemherg was long current, and in the latter part of the 16th 
century Wfirtemberg and Wurttemherg appeared. In 1806 
Wurttemherg was adopted as the official spelling, though 
Wfirtemberg is also common and occurs sometimes in official 
documents and even on coins issued after that date. 

As far as wc know, the first inhabitants of the country were the 
Celts, and then the Suebi. In the 1st century a.d. the Romans 
conquered the land and defended their position there by a ram¬ 
part {limes). Early in the 3rd century the Alamanni drove the 
Romans beyond the Rhine and the Danube, hut in their turn 
they were conquered by the Franks under Clovis, the decisive 
battle being fought in 496. For about four hundred years the 
district was part of the Frankish empire, being administered by 
counts, hut in the 9th century it was incorporated with the 
German duchy of Swabia. The duchy of Swabia was ruled by 
the Hohenstaufen family until the death of Conradin in 1268, 
when a considerable part of it fell to the count of Wurttemberg, 
the representative of a family first mentioned about 1080, a 
certain Conrad von Beutelsbach, having called himself after his 
ancestral castle of Wurttemherg. The earliest count about 
whom anything is known is one Ulrich, who ruled from 1241 
to 1265. He was marshal of Swabia and advocate of the town 
of Ulm, and had large possessions in the valleys of the Neckar 
and the Rems. Under his sons, Ulrich II. and Eherhard I., and 
their successors the power of the family grew steadily. Eherhard 
(d. 1325) was the opponent, and not always the unsuccessful 
one, of three German kings; he doubled the area of his county 
and transferred hig-residence from Wtirttemberg to Stuttgart. 
His successors were not perhaps equally important, hut all 
added something to the area of Wurttemherg. The lands of 
the family were several times divided, hut in 1482 they were 
declared indivisible and were united under Count Eherhard V., 
called im Bart. This arrangement was confirmed by the German 
king, Maximilian I., and the imperial diet in 1495. 

Eherhard was one of the most energetic rulers that Wurttem¬ 
berg ever had, and in 1495 his county was raised to the rank of 
duchy. Dying in 1496, he was succeeded by his cousin, Duke 
Eherhard II., who, however, was deposed after a short reign of 
two years. The long reign (1498-1550) of Ulrich I., who succeeded 
to the duchy while still a child, was a most eventful period for 
the country, and many traditions cluster round the name of this 
gifted, unscrupulous and ambitious man. The extortions by 
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He also accepted from Napoleon 

separate; they were known as 
ruled without a diet. In 1805 Wurttemberg took up arms on the 
side of France, and by the peace of Pressburg in December 1803 
the elector was rewarded with various Austrian possessions in 
Swabia and with other lands in the neighbourhood. On the 
1st of January 1806 Frederick assumed the title of king, abrogated 
the constitution and united old and new Wurttemberg. Sub¬ 
sequently he placed the property of the church under the control 
of the state. In 1806 he joined the Confederation of the Rhine 
and received further additions of territory containing 160,000 
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soon passed away, while trade was fostered by the inclusion of 
Wfirttemberg in the German Zollverein and by the construction 
of railways. The revolutionary movement of 1848 did not leave 
Wurltemberg untouched, although no actual violence took 
place within the kingdom. The king was compelled to dismiss 
Johannes Schlayer (1792-1S60) and his other ministers, and to call 
to power men with more liberal ideas, the exponents of the 
idea of a united Germany. A democratic constitution was pro¬ 
claimed, but as soon as the movement had spent its force the liberal 
ministers were dismissed, and in October 1849 Schlayer and liis 
associates were again in power. By interfering with popular 
electoral rights the king and his ministers succeeded in assembling 
a servile diet in 1851, and this surrendered all the privileges 
gained since 1848. In this way the constitution of 1819 was 
restored and power passed into the hands of a bureaucracy. Al¬ 
most the last act of William’s long reign was to conclude a 
concordat with the Papacy, but this was repudiated by the 
diet, which preferred to regulate the relations between church 
and state in its own way. 

In July 1864 Charles I. (1823-1891) succeeded his father 
William as king and had almost at once to face considerable 
difficulties. In the duel between Austria and Prussia for supre¬ 
macy in Germany, William I. had consistently taken the part of 
the former power, and this policy was equally acceptable to the 
new king and his advisers. In 1866 Wiirttemberg took up arms 
on behalf of Austria, but three weeks after the battle of Konig- 
gratz her troops were decisively beaten at Tauberbischofsheim, 
and the country was at the mercy of Prussia. The Prussians 
occupied the northern part of Wiirttemberg and peace was made 
in August 1866; by this Wurttcmbcrg paid an indemnity of 

defensive treaty with her conqueror. 

The end of the struggle was followed by a renewal of the 
democratic agitation in Wiirttemberg, but this had achieved no 
tangible results when the great war between France and Prussia 
broke out in 1870. Although the policy of Wiirttemberg had 
continued antagonistic to Prussia, the country shared in the 
national enthusiasm which swept over Germany, and its troops 
took a creditable part in the battle of Worth and in other opera¬ 
tions of the war. In 1871 Wurttcmbcrg became a member of 
the new German empire, but retained control of her own post 
office, telegraphs and railways. She had also certain special 
privileges with regard to taxation and the army, and for the uext 
ten years the policy of Wiirttemberg was one of enthusiastic 
loyalty to the new order. Many important reforms, especially 
in the realm of finance, were introduced, but a proposal for a 

1889, the reform of the constitution became the question of the 
hour. The king and his ministers wished to strengthen the con¬ 
servative element in the chambers, but only slight reforms were 
effected by the laws of 1874, 1876 and 1879, a more thorough 
settlement being postponed. On the 6th of October 1891 King 
Charles died suddenly, and was succeeded by his cousin William 
II. (b. 1848), who continued the policy of his predecessor. The 
reform of the constitution continued to be discussed, and the 
election of 1895 was memorable because of the return of a power¬ 
ful party of democrats. King'’ William had no sons, nor had 
his only Protestant kinsman, Duke Nicholas (1833-1903), 
consequently the succession would ultimately pass to a Roman 
Catholic branch of the family, and this prospect raised up eertain 
difficulties about the relations between church and state. The 
heir to the throne in 1910 was the Roman Catholic Duke Albert 
(b. 1865). 

Between 1900 and 1910 the political history of Wiirttemberg 
centred round the settlement of the constitutional and the 
educational questions. The constitution was revised in 1906 
on the lines already indicated, and a settlement of the education 
difficulty was brought about in 1909. In 1904 the railway 
system was united with that of the rest of Germany. 

For the history of Wiirttemberg see the Wirttembergisches Vr- 
kundenbuch (Stuttgart, 1849-1907); and the Darstellungen aus der 
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WURTZ, CHARLES ADOLPHE (1817-1884), French chemist, 
was born on the 26th of November 1S17 at Wolfisheim, near 
Strassburg, where his father was Lutheran pastor. When he 
left the Protestant gymnasium at Strassburg in 1834, his father 
allowed him to study medicine as next best to theology. He 
devoted himself specially to the chemical side of his profession 
with such success that in 1S3P he was appoinled “ Chef des 
travaux chimiqucs ” at the Strassburg faculty of me.dicine. 
After graduating there as M.D. in 1843, with a thesis on albumin 
and fibrin, he studied for a year under J. von Liebig at Giessen, 
and then went to Paris, where he worked in J. B. A. Dumas’s 
private laboratory. In 1845 he became assistant to Dumas 
at the Ecole de Mddecine, and four years later began to give 
lectures on organic chemistry in his place. His laboratory at 
the Lcole dc Medccinc was very poor, and to supplement it he 


abandoned. In 1850 he received the professorship of chemistry 
at the new Institut Agronomique at Versailles, but the Institut 
was abolished in 1852. In the following year the chair of organic 
chemistry at the faculty of medicine became vacant by the 
resignation of Dumas and the chair of mineral chemistry and 
toxicology by the death of M. J. B. Orfila. The two were united, 
and Wurtz appointed to the new post. In 1S66 lie undertook 

he exerted himself to secure the rearrangement and reconstruc¬ 
tion of the buildings ‘devoted to scientific instruction, urging 
that in the provision of properly equipped teaching laboratories 
France was much behind Germany (see his report Lcs Hautes 
Etudes pratiques dans lcs unhersites aUemandes , 1870). In 

ary dean, he became the first occupant or the chair of organic 
chemistry, which he induced (lie government to establish at the 
Sorbonne; but he had great difficulty in obtaining an adequate 

opened until after his death, which happened at Paris on the 
10th of May 1884. Wurtz was an honorary member of almost 
every scientific society in Europe. lie was one of the founders 
of the Paris Chemical Society (1858), was its first secretary and 

and in 1881 president of the Academy, which he entered in 1867 
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begun in 1869 and finished m jo/o; two auppic-1 
cary volumes were issued 1880-1886, and in 1892 the publication . 
second supplement was begun. Among his books are Chimie 


_ ____ ;o H. Saint 

Claire Devillc and M. Berthelot. 

For twenty-one years (1852-1872) Wurtz published in the Annai 
de chimie et de physique abstracts of chemical work done out 
France. The publication of his great Dictionnaire de chimie pu 
et^ appliquee, in which he was assisted by many ot 1 ' ^ - 

(1864)^ Leqons elemtmtaires de chimie 

Theorie des atomes dans la conception du inonde (1874), La .. 

atomique (1878), Progris de l'Industrie des malilres colorantes arti- 
ficielles (1876) and Traits de chimie biologique (1880-1885). Hi 
Histoire des doctrines chimiques, the introductory discourse to hi 
Dictionnaire, but published separately, in 1868, opens with the well 

For his life and work, with a list of his publications, see Charle 
Friedel’s memoir in the Bulletin de la Societe Chimique (1885); ala 
n Hofmann in the Ber. deut. chem. Gesellsch. (1887), re 




WURZBURG, a university town and episcopal see of Bavaria, 

of main lines to Bamberg and Nuremberg. Pop. (1905) 80,220. 
An ancient stone bridge (1474-1607), 650 ft. long and adorned 
with statues of saints, and two modern bridges, the Luitpold 
(1887) and the Ludwig (1894), connect the two parts of the town 
on each side of the river. On the lofty Leistenberg stands the 
fortress of Marienberg, which from 1261 to 1720 was the residence 
of the bishops. The main part of the town, on the right bank, 
is surrounded by shady promenades, the Ringstrasse and the 

Wurzburg is" quaintly and irregularly built; many of the 
houses are interesting specimens of medieval architecture; and 
the numerous old churches recall the fact that it was long the 
capital of an ecclesiastical principality. The principal church 
is the imposing Rdmanesque cathedral, a basilica with transepts, 
begun in 1042 and consecrated in 1189. The four towers, how¬ 
ever, date from 1240, the (rococo) facade from 1711-1719, and 
the dome from 1731. The spacious transepts terminate in apses. 
The exterior was restored in 1882-1883. The beautiful Marien- 
kapelle, a Gothic edifice of 1377-1441, was restored in 1856; 
it is embellished with twenty statues by Tilman Riemen- 
schneider (d. 1531). The Haugerstifts church, with two towers and 
a lofty dome, was built in the Italian Renaissance style in 1670- 
1691. The bones of St Kilian, the patron saint of Wurzburg, 
are preserved in the Neumiinster church, which dates from the 
nth century; Walther von der Vogelweide is buried in the 
adjoining cloisters. The church of St Burkhard is externally 
one of the best-preserved architectural monuments in the city. 
It was built in 1033-1042, in the Romanesque style, and was 
restored in 1168. The Late Gothic choir dates from 1494-1497. 
The Neubaukirche, or university church, curiously unites a 
Gothic exterior with a Classical interior. The Protestant church 
of St Stephen (1782-1789) originally belonged to a Benedictine 
abbey. Of the secular buildings in Wurzburg the most con¬ 
spicuous is the palace, a huge and magnificent edifice built in 
1720-1744 in imitation of Versailles, and formerly the residence 
of the bishops and grand-dukes of Wurzburg. The Julius 
hospital, a large and richly endowed institution affording food 
and lodging to 600 persons daily, was founded in 1576 by Bishop ' 
Julius Echter von Mespelbrunn (1545-1619). In 1906 it was 


arranged to convert this into a residential college for students, 
the hospital being removed to a site outside the town. The 
quaint town hall dates in part from 1456. Among the other 
chief buildings are the government offices, the law courts, the 
theatre, the Maxschule, the observatory and the various univer¬ 
sity buildings. 

A university was founded at Wiirzburg in 1403, but it only 
existed for a few years. The present university was founded 
by Bishop Julius in 1582. The medical faculty speedily became 
famous, and h?.s remained the most important faculty in Wurz¬ 
burg ever since. Here W. K. Rontgen discovered the “Rontgen 
rays ” in 1896. Wurzburg was long the stronghold of Jesuitism 
in Germany, and the Roman Catholic theological faculty still 
attracts a large number of students. The university has a 
library containing 300,000 volumes, and is attended by about 
1400 students. In no other university city of Germany has so 
much of the medieval academic life been preserved. 

Wurzburg is surrounded by vineyards, which yield some of 
tbe best wine in Germany. Its principal industries are the 
manufacture of tobacco, furniture, machinery, scientific instru¬ 
ments and railway carriages. It has also breweries, and produces 
bricks, vinegar, malt and chocolate. 

The site of the Leistenberg was oeeupied by a Roman fort, 
and was probably fortified early in the 13th century. Wirce- 
Urgutn is the old Latin form of the name of the town; Herbi- 
folis (herb town) first appears in the I2tb century. The 
bishopric was probably founded in 741, but the town appears 
to have existed in the previous century. The first bishop was 
St Burkhard, and his successors soon acquired much temporal 
power; about the 12th century they had ducal authority in 
Eastern Franconia. It is not surprising that quarrels broke 
out between the bishops and the citizens, and the latter espoused 
the cause of the emperor Henry IV., while the former joined the 
emperor’s foes. The struggle continued intermittently until 
1400, when the citizens were decisively defeated and submitted. 
Several imperial diets were held in Wurzburg, chief among these 
being the one of 1180 when Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 
was placed under the ban. 

By the peace of Luneville the bishopric was secularized, and 
in 1803 Wurzburg passed to Bavaria. The peace of Pressburg 
in 1805 transferred it, under the name of an electorate, to 
Ferdinand, formerly grand-duke of Tuscany, who joined the 
confederation of the Rhine and took the title of grand-duke 
of Wurzburg. In 1815 the congress of Vienna restored Wurzburg 
to Bavaria. The Wurzburg Conference is the name given to the 
meeting of representatives of the smaller German states in 1859 
to devise some means of mutual support. The conference, 
however, had no result. Wurzburg was bombarded and taken 
by the Prussians in 1866, in which year it ceased to be a fortress. 
The bishopric of Wurzburg at one time embraced an area of 
about 1900 sq. m. and had about 250,000 inhabitants. A new 
bishopric of Wurzburg was created in 1817. 

For the town see S. Gobi, Wurzburg, Ein kulturhislorisches 
Stadtebild (Wurzburg, 1896); J. Gramich, Verfassung uni Ver- 
waltung der Stadt Wurzburg (Wiirzburg, 1882); M. Cronthal, Die 
Stadi Wurzburg im Bauernkricge (Wurzburg, 1887); Heffner, Wurz¬ 
burg und seine Umgebungen (Wurzburg, 1871); Beckmann, Fithrer 
durch Wurzburg (1906); and Hollander and Hessler, Malerisches aus 
Alt-Wurzburg (Wurzburg, 1898). For the university see F. X. von 
Wegele, Geschichtc der Universitat Wurzburg (Wurzburg, 1882). For 
the bishopric see J. Hofmann, Die Heiligen und Seligen des Bistums 
Wurzburg (Wiirzburg, 1889); F. J. B. Stamminger and A. Amrhein, 
Francoma sacra. Geschichte des Bistums Wurzburg (Wiirzburg, 
1889-1901); and T. Henner, Die herzogliche Gewalt der Bischofe von 
Wurzburg (Wurzburg, 1874). 


WURZEN, a town of Germany in the kingdom of Saxony, on 
the Mulde, here crossed by two bridges, 15 J m. by rail N.E. of 
Leipzig on the main line (via Riesa) to Dresden. Pop. (1905) 
17,212. It has a cathedral dating from the 12th century, a 
castle, at one time a residence of the bishops of Meissen and 
now utilized as law courts, several schools and an agricultural 
college. The industries comprise iron-founding, weaving and 
brewing, and the making of machinery, carpets, cigars, furniture, 
leather and paper. 
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Wurzen was founded by the Sorbs, and was a town early in the 
here. In 1581 it passed to the elector of Saxony, and in the Thirty 

WUTTKE, KARL FRIEDRICH ADOLF (1819-1870), German 

November 1819. He ’studied theology at Breslau, Berlin and 
Halle, where he eventually became professor ordinarius; and 
is known as the author of a treatise on Christian ethics ( Hand- 
buck der christlichen Sittenlehre, 1860-1863, 3rd ed. 1874-1875; 
Eng. trans., New York, 1873) and works on heathen religion 
{Die Geschichte des Heidentums, 1851-1853) and superstition 
(Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gcgenviart, 1865, and ed. 
1869). He died on the 12th of April 1870. 

WYANDOT, or Hukon (q.v.), a tribe of N. American Indians 
of Iroquoian stock. When first met by the French early in the 
17th century, the Wyandots lived between Georgian Bay and 
Lake Simcoe, Ontario. They were then estimated at about 
10,000, scattered over twenty villages. They were continually 
the victims of raids on the part of their neighbours the Iroquoian 
league of six nations and the Sioux, being driven from place 
to place, and a dispersal in 1650 resulted in one section settling 
in Quebec, while others found their way to Ohio, where they 
fought for the English in the Wars of Independence and 1812. 
By a treaty made in 1817 the latter section was granted 
territory in Ohio and Michigan, but the larger part of this was 
sold in 1819. In 1842 they migrated to Kansas. In 1855 
many became citizens, the remainder being in 1867 removed to a 
reservation (now N.E. Oklahoma), numbering about 400 in 1905. 
The Hurons at Lorette, in Quebec, also number about 400. 

See Handbook of American Indians, ed. F. W. Hodge (Washington, 
1907), s.v. “ Huron.” 

WYANDOTTE, a city of Wayne county, Michigan, U.S.A., 
on the Detroit river, ahout 6 m. S. by W. of Detroit. Pop. 
(1900) 5183, of whom 1267 were foreign-born; (1904) 5423; 
(1910) 8287. It is served by the Michigan Central, the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, and 
(for freight cnly) the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line railways, and 
by two interurban electric lines. Salt and limestone are found 
here and the city has various manufactures. Wyandotte was 
first settled about 1820, was laid out as a town in 1854, and 
chartered as a city in 1867. 

WYANDOTTE CAVE, a cave in Jennings township, Crawford 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., 5 m. N.E. of Leavenworth, on the 
Ohio river, and 12 m. from Corydon, the early territorial capital. 
The nearest railway station is Milltown, 9 m. distant. The cave 
is in a rugged region of high limestone hills, in one of which its 
main entrance is found, 220 ft. above the level of the Blue 
river, whose original name, the Wyandotte, was transferred to 
the cave by Governor David Wallace; it having previously been 
styled the Mammoth Cave of Indiana, the Epsom Salts Cave, 
and the Indiana Saltpetre Cave. The exact date of discovery 
is not known; but early records show it to have been pre¬ 
empted by a Dr Adams in 1812 for the manufacture of saltpetre, 
and his vats and hoppers are still to be seen. After the War of 
1812 he relinquished his claim; and in 1819 the ground was 
bought from the United States government by Henry P. Roth- 
rock, whose heirs are its owners. The earliest account is in 
Flint’s Geography (1831); the first official report of it was by 
Dr R. T. Brown (1831); and it was first mapped by the writer 
(1855), whose map was revised by John Collett, state geologist 
(1878). No instrumental survey has been made, nor have all 
its intricate windings been explored. Its known passages 
aggregate more than 23 m. in length, and 144 places are named 
as noteworthy. The “ Old Cave ” contains the saltpetre works, 
and ends in a remarkable chamhcr exactly 144 ft. long and 56 ft. 
wide, in which stands the Pillar of the Constitution, a stalagmitic 
column perfectly cylindrical and 71 ft. in circumference, entirely 
composed of crystalline carbonate of lime (satin-spar), fluted 
and snow-white. A cavity in the column was first claimed by 
H. C. Hovey as a prehistoric quarry, proved to be such by the 
stag horns and boulder pounders found in its vicinity. His 


careful estimate of the rate of stalagmitic growth showed that 
1000 years would have been needed to form the lip now covering 
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Lord Cobham. The marriage was an unhappy one, for a letter 
(29th March 1537) from the lady’s brother to Thomas Cromwell 

to Charles V. (9th Feb. 1542) speaks of her having been re¬ 
pudiated by her husband. As early as 1516 Wyat was server 
extraordinary to the king, and in 1524 he was at court as keeper 
of the king’s jewels. He was one of the champions in the 
Christmas tournament of 1525. His father had been associated 
■with Sir Thomas Boleyn as constable of Norwich Castle, and he 
had thus been early acquainted with Anne Boleyn. He appears 
to have been generally regarded as her lover, but it is possible 
that the relations between them were merely of the fashionable 
poetic sort. In 1526 he was sent with Sir Thomas Cheney to 
congratulate Francis I. on his safe return from Spain; in 1527 
he accompanied Sir John Russell, afterwards 1st earl of Bedford, 
on an embassy to the papal court. He was sent by Russell, 

Venetian republic. On his return journey to Rome he was 
taken prisoner hy the Spanish troops, who demanded 3obo ducats 
for his ransom, but he contrived to escape. In 1528 he was 
acting as high marshal at Calais with a salary of two shillings per 
day, and was only superseded in November 1530. During the 
following years he was constantly employed in Henry’s service, 
and was apparently high in his favour. He was, however, sent 
to the Tower in 1536, perhaps because it was desired that he 

Cromwell does not suggest that his arrest had anything to do 
with the proceedings against Anne Boleyn, but the connexion 
is assumed (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. vol. x. No. 919) 
in the letters of John Hussey to Lord Lisle, deputy of Calais. 
The Roman Catholic writer, Nicholas Harpsfield, makes a 
circumstantial statement (Pretended Dhorce . . . Camden Soc. 
p. 253) that Wyat had confessed his intimacy with Anne to 
Henry VIII. and warned him against marrying her; hut this, 
in view of his continued favour, seems highly improbable. He 
was released after a month’s imprisonment, and in the autumn 
of that year took part in the suppression of the Lincolnshire 
rising. In March 1537 he was knighted, and a month later was 
sent abroad as ambassador to Charles V., whose ill-will had been 
revived by the declaration of the illegitimacy of the princess 
Mary. In 1538 he was joined by Edmund Bonner, then a simple 
priest, and one Simon Haynes, and seems to have been ashamed 
of their bad manners, and to have ofTended them in various ways. 
Bonner had evidently been desired by Thomas Cromwell to send 
his own account of the negotiations. He wrote to Cromwell 
(2nd Sept. 1538) a long letter (Petyt MS. 47, Middle Temple; 
first printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, June 1850) in which he 
accused Wyat of disloyalty to the king’s interests, and of many 
personal slights to himself. Wyat was unsuccessful in the 
difficult afiairs entrusted to him, but so long as Cromwell ruled 
he had a firm friend at court, and no notice was taken of Bonner’s 
allegations. Cromwell even seems to have taken some care of 
his private afiairs, which were left in considerable disorder. He 
was recalled in April ljrtij-j' but later in the same year he was 
employed on another embassy to the emperor, who was on his 
way to the Low Countries. After Cromwell’s death Wyat’s 
enemies renewed their attacks, and he was imprisoned (17th 
Jan. 1541) in the Tower on the old charges, with the additional 
accusation of treasonable correspondence with Cardinal Reginald 
Pole. Being privately informed of the nature of the charges, 
he prepared an eloquent and manly defence of his conduct in two 
documents addressed to the Privy Council and to his judges, in 
which he cleared himself effectually and exposed his accusers’ 
motives. He was released at the intercession of the queen, 
Catherine Howard, on condition that he confessed his guilt and 
took back his wife, from whom he had heen separated for fifteen 
years, on pain of death if he were thenceforth untrue to her (see 
Chapuys to Charles V., March 1541). He received a formal 
pardon on the 21st of March, and received during the year 
substantial marks of the king’s favour. In the summer of the 
next year he was sent to Falmouth to meet the ambassadors 


of the emperor. The heat brought on a fever to which he 
uccumbed at Sherborne, Dorset, on the 11th of October. A 
-atin elegy on his death was written by his friend John Leland, 

‘ Naenia in mortem Thomae Viati equitis incomparabilis 
.nd Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, celebrated his memory in 
one well-known lines heginning “ Wyat resteth here, that 

Wyat’s work falls readily into two divisions: the sonnets, 
mdcaus, and lyric poems dealing with love; and the satires and 
ie version of the penitential psalms. The love poems probably 
date from before his first imprisonment. A large number were 
published in 1557 in Songes and Sonettes (Tottei’s Miscellany). 
Wyat’s contributions number 96 out of a total of 310. These 
been supplemented from MSS. He was the pioneer of the 
:t in England, and the acknowledged leader of the “ company 
jrtly makers who . . . having travailed in Italie and there 
1 the sweet and stately measures and stile of the Italian 
e, as novices newly crept out of the schooles of Dante, 
te and Petrarche, greatly pollished our rude and homely 
r of vulgar Poesie, from that it had been before ” (Putten- 
3 Art of English Poesie, 1389). 1 Wyat wrote in all thirty-one 
:ts, ten of which ale direct translations of Petrarch. The 
nent is strained and artificial.' Wyat shows to greater 
itage in his lyrical metres, in his epigrams and songs, 
especially in those written for music, 2 where he is less hampered 
' y the conventions of the Petrarcan tradition, to which his 
ingularly robust and frank nature was ill-fitted. His thought is 
generally far in advance of his technical skill, and his disciple 
Surrey has been far more widely recognized, chiefly hecause of the 
superior smoothness of his versification. His works are preserved 
in a MS. in possession of the Harrington family, which 
originally belonged to Wyat himself, and in another helonging 
to the duke of Devonshire in which are inscribed the names of 
Wyat’s sister, Margaret Lee, and of the duchess of Richmond, 
Surrey’s sister. The text differs considerably from Tottei’s, 
which has been generally adopted. Wyat wrote three excellent 
satires—“ On the mean and sure estate,” dedicated to John Poins, 
“ Of the Courtier’s Life,” to the same, and “ How to use the 
court and himself.” They are written in tersa rima and in form 
and matter owe much to Luigi Alamanni. In the “ Penitential 
Psalms ” each is preceded by a prologue describing the circum¬ 
stances under which the psalmist wrote, and the psalms them¬ 
selves are very freely paraphrased, with much original matter 
from the author. They were published in r549 hy Thomas 
Raynald and John Harrington as Cerlayne Psalmes . . . drawen 
into English meter by Sir Thomas Wyat Knyght. 

None of Wyat’s other poems were printed until fifteen years after 
his death, in Songes and Sonettes. The standard edition of his works 
is that byDr G.F. Nott,forming the second volume (1816) pt The 
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Wyat in 1727. Some use of these is made in The Ihstory of Botley 
Parish (1892), by J. Cave Browne. See also Brewer and Gairdner, 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. (especially from 1536 to 1542); 
The Poetical Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt (1866), with a memoir in the 
Aldine Edition of the British Poets', Professor E. Arber’s introductory 
' '*■' r Songes and Sonneiies (1870) in his English 

ir Thomas Wyatt . . ” (1886), in Wten 


Reprints ; R. A 
Wyat 


letrical practice; W. 


of Eng. Poetry, vol. ii . 
levoted to a critical study oi Wyat; 
TT1 ’’ ’ der Gedichte von Sir 
I. Padelford, Early 


(Boston, 1889); W. J. C 
the second chapter of wmeu 

E. Flligel, " Die handschriftliche ITberlieferung der 
Thomas Wyat,” in Anglia, vol. xviii.; F. M. : 

Sixteenth Century Lyrics (1907). 

WYAT, SIR THOMAS (d. 153 E.Er.g’Th conspirator,son of the 
preceding,, was over twenty-one in 1543, but the date of his birth 

mission to Spain, and to have been turned into an enemy of the 

1 Ed. J. Haslewood, Ancient Critical Essays, i. 48 (1811). 

2 One of the most musical of the pieces printed in his works, 
hovfcvcr, “ The Lover complayneth the unkindnes of his Love " 
beginning " My lute, awake,” is sometimes attributed to George 
Bolevn, Lard Rochford (see E. Bapst, Deux Gzntihhommes poltes 
de lacour de Henri VIII , p. 142). 
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Spaniards by the menaces of the Inquisition. In 1537 he 
married Jane, daughter of Sir William Hawte of Bishopsbourne 
in Kent, by whom he had ten children. Wyat was noted in his 

have had a natural son, whose mother Elizabeth was a dau "ghter 
of Sir Edward Darrell of Littlecote. In 1542 he inherited the 
family property of Allington Castle and Boxley Abbey on the 
death of his father. From 1543 to 1550 he saw service abroad as 
a soldier. In 1554 he joined with the conspirators who combined 
to prevent the marriage of Queen Mary with Philip the prince of 
Spain, afterwards King Philip II. A general movement was 
planned; but his fellow-conspirators were timid and inept, 
the rising was serious only in Kent, and Wyat became a formid¬ 
able rebel mostly by accident. On the 22nd of January 1554 
he summoned a meeting of his friends at his castle of Allington, 
and the 25th was fixed for the rising. On the 26th Wyat occupied 
Rochester, and issued a proclamation to the county. The 
country people and local gentry collected, but at first the queen’s 
supporters, led by Lord Abergavenny and Sir Robert Southwell, 
the sheriff, appeared to be able to suppress the rising with ease, 
gaining some successes against isolated bands of the insurgents. 
But the Spanish marriage was unpopular, and Kent was more 
affected by the preaching of the reformers than most of the 
country districts of England. Abergavenny and Southwell 
were deserted by their men, who cither disbanded or went over to 
Wyat. A detachment of the London train-bands sent against 
him by Queen Mary, under the command of the duke of Norfolk, 
followed their example. The rising now seemed so formidable 
that a deputation was sent to Wyat by the queen and council 
to ask for his terms. He insisted that the Tower should be 
surrendered to him, and the queen put under his charge. The 
insolence of these demands caused a reaction in London, where 
the reformers were strong and were at first in sympathy withhim. 
When he reached Southwark on the 3rd of February he found 
London Bridge occupied in force, and was unable to penetrate 
into the city. lie was driven from Southwark by the threats of 
Sir John Brydges (or Bruges), afterwards Lord Chandos, who 
was prepared to fire on the suburb with the guns of the Tower. 
Wyat now marched up the river to Kingston, where he crossed 
the Thames, and made his way to Ludgate with a part of his 
following. Some of his men were cut off. Others lost heart and 
deserted. His only hope was that a rising would take place, 
but the loyal forces kept order, and after a futile attempt to force 
the gate Wyat surrendered. He was brought to trial on the r5th 
of March, and could make no defence. Execution was for a time 
delayed, no doubt in the hope that in order to save his life 
he would say enough to compromise the queen’s sister Elizabeth, 
afLerwards Queen Elizabeth, in whose interests the rising was 
supposed to have been made. But he would not confess enough 
to render her liable to a trial for treason. He was executed on the 
nth of April, and on the scaffold expressly cleared the princess 
of all complicity in the rising. His estates were afterwards partly 
restored to his son George, the father of the Sir Francis Wyat 
(d. 1644) who was governor of Virginia in 1621-26 and 1639- 
1642. A fragment of the castle of Allington is still inhabited 
as a farm-house, near Maidstone, on the bank of the Medway. 

See G. F. Nott, Works of Surrey and of Sir Thomas Wyat (1815); 
and Froude, History of England. 

WYATT, JAMES (1746-1823), English architect, was born at 
Burton Constable in Staffordshire on the 3rd of August 1746. 
He was the sixth son of Benjamin Wyatt, a farmer, timber 
merchant and builder. At the age of fourteen his taste for 
drawing attracted the attention of Lord Bagot, newly appointed 
ambassador to the pope, who took him with him to Rome, where 
he spent five or six years in studying architecture. He returned 
to England in 1766, and gained his first great success by the 
adaptation for dramatic purposes of the Pantheon in Oxford 
Street, London (1772), a work which was destroyed by fire 
twenty rears later. In 2776 he was made surveyor of West¬ 
minster Abbey, and in 2778 and the following years executed 
many important commissions at Oxford. _ 

During this earlier period Wyatt shared the prevailing 


contempt for Gothic architecture; thus the New Buildings at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, designed by him, formed part of a 
scheme, the plans for which are extant, which involved the 
demolition of the famous medieval quadrangle and cloisters. He 
built many country houses in the classic style, of w'hich he proved 
himself a master. Gradually, however, he turned his attention 
to Gothic, the spirit of which, in spite of his diligent study of 
medieval models, he never understood. The result is still visible 
in such “ Gothic ” freaks as that at Ashridge Park, Hertfordshire, 
built for Lord Bridgewater to replace the ancient priory, and in 
the lamentable “ restorations,” e.g. in Salisbury and Lichfield 
cathedrals, which earned for him even among contemporary 
archaeologists the title of “ the Destroyer.” Of these Gothic 
experiments the most celebrated was Fonthill Abbey, built 
for Beckford (the eccentric author of Vathek), the great 
tower of which speedily collapsed, while much of the 
rest has been pulled down. None the less, Wyatt must be 
regarded as the pioneer of the “ Gothic revival,” while his 
general influence may be gauged by the fact that nearly every 
county and large town in England possesses or possessed 
buildings by him. 

On the death pi Sir William Chambers in 1796, he was 
appointed surveyor-general to the Board of Works. In 1785 he 
became a member of the Royal Academy, and during a mis¬ 
understanding between Benjamin W'est and the Academy, in 
1805, he filled the presidential office at the wish of King George 
111. He was killed by a fall from his carriage on the 4th of 
September 1813, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
son, Benjamin Dean Wyatt (1775-1850?), who succeeded him 
as surveyor of Westminster Abbey, was also an architect of some 
distinction. 

WYCHERLEY, WILLIAM (c. 1640-1716), English dramatist, 
was born about 1640 at Clive, near Shrewsbury, where for 
several generations his family had been settled on a moderate 
estate of about £600 a year. Like Vanbrugh, Wycherley spent 
his early years in France, whither, at the age of fifteen, he was 
sent to be educated in the very heart of the “ precious ” circle 
on the banks of the Charente. Wycherley’s friend, Major Pack, 
tells us that his hero “ improved, with the greatest refinements,” 
the “ extraordinary talents ” for which he was “ obliged to 
nature.” Although the harmless affectations of the circle of 
Madame de Montausier, formerly Madame de Rambouillet, 
are certainly not chargeable with the “ refinements ” of Wycher¬ 
ley’s comedies—comedies which caused even his great admirer 
Voltaire to say afterwards of them, “ II semble que les Anglais 
prennent trop de liberte et que les Franfaises n’en prennent 
pas assez ”—these same affectations seem to have been much 
more potent in regard to the “ refinements ” of Wycherley’s 
religion. 

Wycherley, though a man of far more intellectual power than 
is generally supposed, was a fine gentleman first, a responsible 
being afterwards. Hence under the manipulations of the 
heroine of the “ Garland ” he turned from the Protestantism 
of his fathers to Romanism—turned at once, and with the same 
easy alacrity as afterwards, at Oxford, he turned back to Pro¬ 
testantism under the manipulations of such an accomplished 
master in the art of turning as Bishop Barlow. And if, as 
Macaulay hints, Wycherley’s turning back to Romanism once 
more had something to do with the patronage and unwonted 
liberality of James II., this merely proves that the deity he 
worshipped was the deity of the “ polite world ” of his time— 
gentility. Moreover, as a professional fine gentleman, at a 
period when, as the genial Maior Pack says, “ the amours of 

those of France published by Rabutin, or those of Nero’s court 
writ by Petronius,” Wycherley was obliged to be a loose liver. 
But, for all that, Wycherley’s sobriquet of “ Manly Wycherley ” 
seems to have been fairly earned by him, earned by that frank 
and straightforward way of confronting life which, according 
to Pope and Swift, characterized also his brilliant successor 
Vanbrugh. 

That effort of Wycherley’s to bring to Buckingham’s notice 
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the case of Samuel Butler (so shamefully neglected by the court 
Butler had served) shows that the writer of even such heartless 
plays as The Country Wife may be familiar with generous im¬ 
pulses, while his uncompromising lines in defence of Buckingham, 
when the duke in his turn fell into trouble, show that the in¬ 
ventor of so shameless a fraud as that which forms the pivot of 
The Plain Dealer may in actual life possess that passion for 
fairplay which is believed to be a specially English quality. But 
among the “ ninety-nine ” religions with which Voltaire ac¬ 
credited England there is one whose permanency has never been 
shaken—the worship of gentility. To this Wycherley remained 
as faithful to the day of his death as Congreve himself. And, 
if his relations to that “ other world beyond this,” which the 
Puritans had adopted, were liable to change with his environ¬ 
ments, it was because that “ other world ” was really out of 
fashion altogether. 

Wycherley’s university career seems also to have been in¬ 
fluenced by the same causes. Although Puritanism had certainly 
not contaminated the universities, yet English “ quality and 
politeness ” (to use Major Pack’s words) have always, since the 
great rebellion, been rather ashamed of possessing too much 
learning. As a fellow-commoner of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Wycherley only lived (according to Wood) in the provost’s 
lodgings, being entered in the public library under the title of 


play, where the vain, foolish and boastful rake Dapperwit, 
having taken his friend to see his mistress for the express pur¬ 
pose of advertising his lordship over lier, is coolly denied 
by her and insolently repulsed. “ I think,” says Dapperwit, 
“ women take inconstancy from me worse than from any man 
breathing.” 

Now, does tbe subsequent development of Wycherley’s 
dramatic genius lead us to believe that, at nineteen, he could 
have given this touch, worthy of the hand that drew Malvolio ? 
Is there anything in his two masterpieces— The Country Wife or 
The Plain Dealer —that makes it credible that Wycherley, the 
boy, could have thus delineated by a single quiet touch vanity 
as a chain-armour which no shaft can pierce—vanity, that is 
to say, in its perfect development ? However, Macaulay 
(forgetting that, among the myriad vanities of the writing frater¬ 
nity, this of pretending to an early development of intellectual 
powers that ought not to be, even if they could be, developed 

too severe upon Wycherley’s disingenuousness in regard to the 
dates of his plays. That the writer of a play far more daring 
than Etheredge’s She Would if She Could —and far more brilliant 
too—should at once become the talk of Charles’s court was 
inevitable; equally inevitable was it that the author of the 
song at the end of the first act, in praise of harlots and their 
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elements destroys a play that would never in any circumstances 
have been strong—a play nevertheless which abounds in animal 
spirits, and is luminous here and there with true dramatic 

It is, however, on his two last comedies —The Country Wife 
and The Plain Dealer —that must rest Wycherley’s fame as a 
master of thal comedy of repartee which, inaugurated by 
Etheredge, and afterwards brought to perfection by Congreve 
and Vanbrugh, supplanted the humoristic comedy of the Eliza¬ 
bethans. The Country Wife, produced in 1672 or 1673 and 
published in 1675, is so full of wit, ingenuity, animal spirits and 
conventional humour that, had it not been for its motive—a 
motive which in any healthy state of society must always be as 
repulsive to the most lax as to the most moral reader—it would 
probably have survived as long as the acted drama remained a 


metal better 01 heavier ”? And yet it is in the fourth and fifth 
acts that the coruscations of Wycherley’s comic genius are the 
most dazzling; also, it is there that the licentiousness is the 
most astonishing. Not that the worst scenes in this play are 
really more wicked than the worst scenes in Vanbrugh’s Relapse, 
but they are more seriously imagined. Being less humorous than 
Vanbrugh’s scenes, they are more terribly and earnestly realistic; 
therefore they seem more wicked. They form indeed a striking 
instance of the folly of the artist who selects a story which cannot 
be actualized without hurting the finer instincts of human nature. 
When Menander declared that, having selected his plot, 'he 
looked upon his comedy as three parts finished, he touched upon 
a subject which all workers in drama—all workers in imaginative 
literature of every kind—would do well to consider. In all 
literatures— ancient and modem—an infinite wealth of material 
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books of Queen's College, as paying rent for rooms as a “ pen¬ 
sioner ” or "commoner” for the years 1371-137?, 1374-1375 
and 13.80-1381. It has thus been commonly assumed (e.g. by 
Loserth) that the reformer was at one time in residence at Queen's, 
the date being given as 1363. It is probable, however, that the 
John WiLlif of the Queen’s College accounts is the same as the 
John Wyclif who appears in the College computus for 1371-1372 
as one of the “ almonry boys ” of the College, and, therefore, 
certainly not the reformer. 1 

These questions, even that of the wardenship of Canterbury, 
ahe, however, essentially unimportant, unless we are prepared 
with Woodford to impute mean motives to a great man. What 

Oxford his fame was established in the university. He was 
acknowledged supreme in the philosophical disputations of the 
schools, and his lectures were crowded. His influence was, 
however, purely academic, nor does it seem to have been inspired 
at the outset by any conscious opposition to the established 
order in the church; and, as Loserth points out, it was not 
until he was drawn into the arena of the politico-ecclesiastical 
conflicts of the day that Wycliflc became of world-importance. 
It has been generally assumed that this happened first in 1366, 
and that Wycliffe published his Determinatio quaedam de dominio 
in support of the action of parliament in refusing the tribute 
demanded by Pope Urban V.; but Loserth has shown that this 
work, which contains the first trace of that doctrine of dominium 
or lordship which Wycliffe afterwards developed in a sense 
hostile to the whole papal system, must be assigned to a date 
some eight years later. Wyclifle, in fact, for some years to come 
had the reputation of a good “ curialist.” Had it been other¬ 
wise, the pope would scarcely have granted him (January 1373) 
a licence to keep his Westbury prebend even after he should have 
obtained one at Lincoln (Cal. Papal Loiters, ed. Bliss and Twem- 
low, iv. 193). Moreover, it is uniformly asserted that Wycliffe 
fell into heresy after his admission to the degree of doctor 
(Fasc. Ziz. p. 2), and the papal document above quoted shows 
that he had only just become a doctor of theology, that is 

This, of course, does not mean that Wycliffe’s tendencies may 
not already have been sufficiently pronounced to call attention 
to him in high places as a possibly useful instrument for the 
anti-papal policy of John of Gaunt and his party. Evidence 
the 7th of April 
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am Leicestershire, which he held until 
26th of July he was nominated one of the royal envoys to proreed 
to Bruges to confer with the papal representatives on the long 
vexed question oi “ provisions ” (q.v.). It is probable that he 
was attached to this mission as theologian, and that this was 
so is sufficient proof that he was not yet considered a persona 
ingrata it the Curia. The rank he took is shown by the fact 
that his name stands second, next after that of the bishop of 
Bangor, on the commission, and that he received pay at the 
princely rate of twenty shillings a day. The commission itself 
was appointed in consequence of urgent and repeated com¬ 
plaints on the part of the Commons; but the king was himself 
interested in keeping up the papal system of provisions and 
reservations, and the negotiations were practically fruitless. 

After his return to England Wycliffe lived chiefly at I.utfi 
worth and Oxford, making frequent and prolonged visits 
London, where his fame as a popular preacher was rapidly 
established. It is from this period, indeed, that dates the 
development of the trenchant criticisms of the folly and corrup¬ 
tion of the clergy, which had gained him a ready hearing, intc 
a systematic attack on the whole established order in the church. 
It was not at the outset the dogmatic, but the political elements 

1 See H. T. Rilev's remarks in the Second Report of the Historica’ 
Manuscripts Commission, appendix, pp. 141 sq. The appearance 
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the papal system that provoked his censure. The negotiations 
Bruges had doubtless strengthened the sympathy which he 
already felt for the anti-curial tendencies in English politics 
n Edward l.’s time onwards, and a final impulse was given by 
attitude of the “ Good Parliament ” in 1376; in the autumn 
;hat year he was reading his treatise on civil lordship (De 
civili dominio) to his students at Oxford. Of its propositions 
, according to Loserth, were taken bodily from the 140 
titles of the bill dealing with ecclesiastical abuses introduced 
e parliament; but it may perhaps be questioned whether 
Wycliffe did not rather inspire the bill than the bill Wycliffe. 
T Towever this may be, the reformer now for the first time publicly 
roclaimed the revolutionary doctrine that righteousness is 
le sole indefeasible title to dominion and to property, that an 
unrighteous clergy has no such title, and that the decision as 
whether or no the property of ecclesiastics should be taken 

ixi et statui regnorum ” (De. civ. dom. i. 37, p. 269). It was 
unlikely that a doctrine so convenient to the secular authorities 
should long have remained a mere subject of obscure debate 
in the schools; as it was, it was advertised abroad by the in¬ 
discreet zeal of its orthodox opponents, and Wycliffe could 
declare that it was not his fault if it had been brought down 
into the streets and “ every sparrow twittered about it.” 

If the position at which Wycliffe had now arrived was originally 
inspired, as Loserth asserts, by his intimate knowledge of ana 
sympathy with the legislation of Edward I., i.e. by political rather 
than^tilth: lo| cal^con idcrations the; necessity for . g ving ^to it a 

philosophy is of importance mainly in so far as it determined his 
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cnce, is that it receives the addition of substantial form whereby it 
is rendered capable of acquiring qualities and other accidents (ibid. 

by which all his acts are determinedj it was thus with the creation! 
since God created all things in their primordial causes, as genera 
and species, or else in their material essences, secundum rationes 
absconditas seminales (ibid. p. 66). God’s creation is conditioned by 
his own eternal nature; the world is therefore not merely one 
among an infinity of alternatives, an arbitrary Selection, so to speak, 
but is the only possible world; it is, moreover, not in the nature 
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of God and is inseparab 

intelligibile, i.e. really the divine essence, down to those specia 
which flow from the communication of his Holy Spirit; so t 
him we live and move and have our being. But, in giving 
does not part with the lordship of the thing given; his gifts 
the nature of fiefs, and whatever lordship the creature may p 
is held subject to due service to the supreme overlord. Thus, 
feudalism, lordship is distinguished from possession. Lords 
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confined to the schools; he now determined to carry it down Wyc 
into the streets. For this purpose he chose two means, both indicat 
based on the thesis which he had long maintained as to the ist. It 
supreme authority of Holy Scripture, as the great charter of tbe public 















see also G. M. Trevelyan, England m the Age of Wycltffe (London, 
)9>; Oman, History of England 1377-1485. (London, 1906), pp. 
1 ft. for authorities; \Y. \V. Capes, “ iliptoiy of the Englibh 
lurch in the 14th and 15th Centuries,” in Hist. of the Eng. Church , 
Stephen and Hunt (London, 1900). Many references to more 
ent monographs on particular points will be found in J. Loserth’s 
icle “ Wicdii,” in Herzog-Hauck, Reakncyklophdie (3rd ed., 
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WYLIE, ROBERT (1839-1877), American artist, was born in 
the Isle of Man in r83g. He was taken to the United States 
when a child, and studied in the schools of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, the directors of which 
sent him to France in 1863 to study. He won a medal of the 
second class at the Paris Salon of 2872. He went to Pont Aven, 
Brittany, in the early sixties, where he remained until his death 
on the 4th of February 2877. He painted Breton peasants and 
scenes in the history of Brittany; among his important works 
was a large canvas, The Death of a Vendean Chief,” now at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

WYMONDHAM (pronounced Windham), a market town in 
the mid-parliamentary division of Norfolk, England, 10 m. S.W. 
of Norwich by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 4764. 


knighted. From 1885 onwards his leading actress was Miss 
Mary Moore (Mrs Albery), who became his partner in the 
proprietorship of the Criterion and Wyndham’s theatres, and of 
his New Theatre, opened in 1903; and her delightful acting in 
comedy made their long association memorable on the London 

WYNDHAM, SIR WILLIAM, Bakt. (1687-2740), English 
politician, was the only son of .Sir Edward Wyndbam, Bart., and 
a grandson of William Wyndham (d. 1683) of Orchard Wynd- 
ham, Somerset, who was created a baronet in 1661. Educated 
at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, he entered parliament 
in 1710 and became secretary-at-war in the Tory ministry in 
1722 and chancellor of the exchequer in 1713. He was closely 
associated with Lord Bolingbroke, and he was privy to the 
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America cup (see Yachting) in 1893 and l! 

WYNN, SIR JOHN (1553-1627), Welsh ar 
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The pi 


icipal 


and a perpetual interest in the imga ... ... . 

undertaking of the^Federal government is the Shoshone project^ 

by Shoshone dam on Shoshone river, about 8 m. above^Cod^; a 
Shoshone damjine^coveringjands inthc vicinity of Cody ^Corbett, 

reservoir diverting water to Ralston reservoir and thence to lands 
in the vicinity of Ralston, Powell, Garland, Mantua and Frannie, and 
a dam on the Shoshone river near Eagle Nest diverting water into a 
canal covering the lands of the Shoshone River Valley. This project 
was authorized in 1904; it will affect, when completed, 131,900 
acres, of which in 1909 about 10,000 acres were actually under irriga¬ 
tion. Near Douglas, in Converse county, there is a reinforced con¬ 
crete dam, impounding the waters of Laprele Creek, to furnish 
- c... --- — - 5j ail d power for transmitting electricity. 


States had reserved about 3; 

-—c Medicine Bow Mountains in 

saleable timber consists almost entirely ^ _ __ 0 _ 

is a relatively small growth of other conifers and of hard-wood tr 
Manufactures. —Wyoming’sr ' “ ' 1 


.e period 1900-1905 the value --, 

ducts increased from $3,268,555 to $3,523,260; the amount of 
capital invested, from $2,047,883 to $2,695,889, and the number of 
establishments from 139 to 169; the average number of employees 
decreased from 2060 to 1834. In the same period (1900-1905), the 
value o f 88 th e products of urban 1 establishments _ decreased from 

creased 2 from°$87?,531 to 5988,615 “mTte “valu^'S the^oduJts 
of rural establishments increased from $1,936,267 to $2,279,037, and 


car and general shop a 

companies, $1,640,361; . -.. ^-- 

flour and grist mill products, $283,653; butter, $114,354. Among 
other manufactures were gypsum wall-plaster, saddlery and harness, 
malt liquors and tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 

Transport .—-There has been relatively little development of trans¬ 
port facilities in Wyoming. The railway mileage, which was only 
459 m. in 1870, increased to 1002 m. in 1890, 1280 m. in 1905, and 
1623 m. on the ist of January 1909.. The Union Pacific railway 
crosses the S. of the state, connects with the Oregon Short Line at 
Green river and extends both E. and S. from Cheyenne. The 
Colorado & Southern (controlled by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company) extends N. from Cheyenne to Orin 
Junction, where it connects with the Chicago & North Western, which 
runs across the south-central part of the state as far as Lander (under 
the name of the Wyoming & Northwestern railroad). Four branches 

One extends from Cheyenne S.E^ to Holdredge, Nebraska; the main 
line crosses the N.E. of the state to Billings, Montana, whence it 
extends S. to Cody and Kirby in the Bighorn basin, Wyoming; 
while another branch from Alliance, Nebraska, extends to the iron 
mines at Guernsey. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy was build¬ 
ing in 1910 a new line from the N.W. to connect with the Colorado & 
Southcrn^line^at Orin Junction, passing through Douglas. When 

the Mexican Gulf to the N.W. Pacific coast. There are also several 
shorter railways in the state, and various stage lines reach the more 
inaccessible regions. 

Population .—The population in 1870 was 9118; in 1880, 
20,789; in 1890, 60,705; in 1900, 02,531; in 1910, 145 >965- 
The density of the population was o-6 per sq. m. in 1890 and 
1 • 5 per sq. m. in 1910, there being in this year only one state with 
a smaller average number of inhabitants to the sq. m., namely 
Nevada, with 0-7. Of the total population in 1900, 88,051, 
or 96-2%, were whites; 16S6 were Indians; 940 were negroes; 
461 were Chinese and 393 were Japanese. The Indians are all 
taxed They belong to the Arapaho and Shoshoni tribes. 2 
The Wind River Reservation, under the Shoshoni School, is in 
the central part of the state. There were 17,415 foreign-born 
in the state in igoo, of whom 2596 were English, 2146 Germans, 
1727 Swedes, 1591 Irish, 1253 Scotch and 1220 Finns. Of the 
41,993 persons of foreign parentage (i e. having either or both 
parents of foreign birth) in that year 4973 were of English, 4571 of 
German, and 4482 of Irish parentage, i.e. on both the father’s 
and the mother’s side. Of the 75,116 born in the United States, 

1 That is, those in the two municipalities (Cheyenne and Laramie) 
having a population in 1900 of more than 8000. 

1 The Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1909 gives 
854 Arapaho and 816 Shoshoni under the Shoshoni School. 


19,507 were natives of Wyoming, 6112 were born in Iowa, 5oog 
in Nebraska, 4923 in Illinois, 4412 in Missouri and 3750 in Utah. 
Among the numbers of religious denominations in 1906 the 
Roman Catholics, with 10.264 communicants, had the largest 
membership, followed by the Latter-day Saints, or Mormons, 
with 5211 communicants (21*8% of the total church membership 
for the state), the Protestant Episcopalians with 1741, the 
Methodists with 1612 and the Presbyterians with 984. The 
urban population {i.e. the population of places having 4000 
inhabitants or more) increased from i 8 ? 078 in 1890 to 26,657 in 
1900 or 47*5%, the urban being 28-8% of the total population 
in 1900. The semi-urban population {i.e. population of incor¬ 
porated places, or the approximate equivalent, having fewer 

to 12,725, and the rural population {i.e. Lhe population outside 
of incorporated places) increased from 29,567 to 53,149, which was 
78*7% of the total increase. The principal cities of the state 
(with population) in 1900 were: Cheyenne, 14,087; Laramie, 
8207; Rock Springs, 4363; Rawlins, 2317, and Evanston, 2110. 
After 1900 the population of the centre and N. of the state 
increased in proportion faster than the older settled portions in 
the S. In 1910 Sheridan (8408) in Sheridan county, Douglas in 
Converse county and Lander in Fremont county were as import¬ 
ant as some of the older towns of the southern part of the state. 

which was adopted in November 1889. An amendment may be 
proposed by either branch of the legislature. If it is approved 
by two-thirds of the members of each branch, it must be sub¬ 
mitted to the people at the next general election and, if approved 
by a majority of the electors, it then becomes a part of the con¬ 
stitution. Whenever two-thirds of the members elected to 
each branch of the legislature vote for a convention to revise 
or amend the constitution and a majority of the people voting 
at the next general election favour it, the legislature must 
provide for calling a convention. Suffrage is conferred upon 
both men and women, and the right to vot e at a general election 
is given to all citizens of the United States who have attained 
the age of tw'enty-one years, are able to read the constitution, 
and have resided in the state one year and in the county sixty 
days immediately preceding, -with the exception of idiots, insane 
persons, and persons convicted of an infamous crime; at a 
school election the voter must also own property on which taxes 
are paid. General elections are held biennially, in even-numbered 
years, the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
and each new administration begins the first Monday in the^ 
following January. 

Executive .—The governor Selected for a term offour^years. He. 




t preceding his 

tenant-governor. The governor, with the 
appoints the atLorney-general, the state engineer 
of several boards and commissh T ' ' 
to grant reprieves and 


of the Senate, 

-- .-..J the members 

lie has the power to veto bills, to 


forfeitures, but the Board of Charities and Reform 
Board of Pardons for investigating all applications tor executive 
clemency and advising the governor with respect to them. The 

instruction are elected lor the same term as the governor. P 

Legislature .—The legislature consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The number of representatives must be not less 
than twice nor more than three times the number of senators. One- 
half the senators and all the representatives are elected every two 
years. Both senators and representatives are apportioned among the 
several counties according to their population; each county, how¬ 
ever, is entitled to at least one senator and one representative. The 
legislature meets biennially, in odd-numbered yeari, on the second 
Tuesday in January, and the length of its sessions is limited to forty 
days. All bills for raising a revenue must originate in the House of 
Representatives, but the Senate may propose amendments. The 
governor has three days (Sundays excepted) in which to veto an]' 
bill or any item in an appropriation bill, and a two-thirds vote of the 
members elected to each house is required to override his veto. 

Judiciary .—The administration of justice is vested principally in a 
supreme court, district courls, justices of the peace and municipal 
courts. The supreme court consists of three justices who are elected 
by the state at large for a term of eight years, and the one having 
tne shortest term to serve is chief justice. The court has original 
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proceeds of school taxes and an annual income from school funds 
which are derived principally from lands. At the head of the edoca- 



History .—Spanish historians have claimed that adventurers 
from the Spanish settlements in the S. penetrated almost to the 
Missouri river during the first half of the 17th century and even 
formed settlements within the present limits of Wyoming, 
hut these stories are more than doubtful. The first white men 
certainly known to have traversed the region were Sieur de la 
Verendrye and his sons, who working down from Canada spent 
a part of the year 1743-1744 examining the possibilities of the 
fur trade. Apparently no further French explorations were made 
from that direction, and the transfer of Canada from France to 
Great Britain (1763) was followed by lessened interest in ex¬ 
ploration. The expedition of Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark in 1804-1806 did not touch the region, but a discharged 
member of the party, John Colter, in 1807 discovered the 
Yellowstone Park region and then crossed the Rocky Mountains 
to the bead of Green river. Trappers began to cover the N. 
portion about the same time, and in 1811 the overland party of 
the Pacific Fur Company crossed the country on their way to 
Astoria. In 1824 William H. Ashley with a considerable party 
explored and trapped in the Sweetwater and Green river 
valleys, and in 1826 wagons were driven from St Louis to Wind 
river for the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. Captain B. L. E. 
Bonneville was the first to cross the Rockies with wagons 
(1832), 1 and two years later Fort Laramie, near the mouth of 
the Laramie river, was established to control the fur trade of 
the Arapahoes, Cheyennes and Sioux. 

Tlte United States exploring expedition, commanded by John 
Charles Fremont, explored the Wind River Mountains and the 
South Pass in 1842, under the guidance of Kit Carson. F'rom 
this time the favourite route to the Pacific led through Wyoming; 2 
but of all the thousands who passed few or none settled per¬ 
manently within the present limits of the state, partly because 
of the aridity of the land and partly because of the 
pronounced hostility of the Indians. For the latter reason 
the National Congress on the 19th of May 1846 authorized the 
construction at intervals along the trail of military stations for 
the protection of the emigrant trains, and Fort Kearny was 
built (1848) and Fort Laramie was purchased (1849). The great 


1 See Washington Irving, Adventures of Captain Bonneville (New 

2 See Francis Parkman, The Oregon Trail (Boston, 1849). 
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While many cattlemen have been driven out of business by the 
encroachments of sheep, the majority of the presenl flockmasters 
were range cattle owners in the past and have changed to the 
more profitable occupation. At the present time serious collisions 
between sheep and cattle owners are rare. There are still many 
cattle in the state, but they are divided up into small herds, no 
longer depending upon the open range for a precarious sub¬ 
sistence during the winter, but are sheltered and fed during 
winter storms on the hay ranches. The breeds of cattle are 
far superior now to the old range stock, so that it pays to take 
care of them; many thousands are fed during the winter on 
alfalfa hay. Governors of Wyoming 
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WYOMING VALLEY, a valley on the N. branch of the Susque¬ 
hanna river, in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, U.S./ 
name is a corruption of a Delaware Indian word meaning 
plains.’' The valley, properly speaking, is about 3 J m. wi 
about 25 m. long, but the term is sometimes used historically in 
a broader sense to include all of the territory in the N.E. of the 
state once in dispute between Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 
In Connecticut the Susquehanna Land Company was formed 
in 1753 to colonize the valley, and the Delaware Land Company 
was formed in 1754 for the region immediately W. of the Delaware 
river. The rights of the Six Nations to all this territory were 
purchased at Albany. New York, by the Susquehanna Company 
in 1754, but the work of colonization was delayed for a time by 
the Seven Years’ War. A few colonists sent out by the Susque¬ 
hanna Company settled at Mill Creek near the present site of 
1 In place of De Forest Richards, deceased. 


Wilkes Barre in 1763, but were (October 15th) attacked and 
driven away by the Indians. In December 1768 the company 
divided a part of the valley into five townships of 5 sq. m. each, 
granting to forty proprietors the choice of one of these on con¬ 
dition that they should take possession of it by tlie 1st of February 
1769, and the other four townships to 200 settlers on condition 
that they should follow by the 1st of May. The first group 
arrived on the 8th of February, the first division of the larger 
body on the 12th of May, and the five original towns of Wilkes- 
Barre (q.v.), Kingston (q.v.), Hanover, 2 Plymouth and Pittston 
were soon founded. 

In the meantime the Six Nations (in 1768) had repudiated 
their sale of the region to the Susquehanna Company and bad 
sold it to the Penns; the Penns had erected here the manors of 

missioned Charles Stewart, Amos Ogden and others to lay out 
these manors, and they had arrived and taken possession of 
the block-house and huts at Mill Creek in January 1769. The 
conflict which followed between the Pennsylvania and the Con¬ 
necticut settlers is known as the first Pennamite-Yankee War. 
Although defeated in the early stages of the conflict, the Yankees 
or Connecticut settlers finally rallied in August 1771 and com¬ 
pelled the Pennsylvanians to retreat, and the war terminated 
with the defeat of Colonel William Plunket (1720-1791) and 
about 700 Pennsylvanians by a force of 300 Yankees under 
Colonel Zebulon Butler (1731-1795) in the battle of “ Rampart 
Rocks ” on the 25th of December 1775. The General Assembly 
of Connecticut, in January 1774. erected the valley into the town¬ 
ship of Westmoreland and attached it to Litchfield county, and 
in October 1776 the same body erected it into Westmoreland 
county. On the 3rd of July 1778, while a considerable number 
of the able-bodied men were absent in the Connecticut service, 
a motley force of about 400 men and boys under Colonel Zebulon 
Butler were attacked and defeated near Kingston in the “ battle 
of Wyoming” by about 1100 British, Provincial (Tory) and 
Indian troops under Major John Butler, and nearly three-fourths 
were killed or taken prisoners and subsequently massacred. 
Thomas Campbell’s poem ,Gertrude of Wyoming (1809), is based 
on this episode, various liberties being taken with the facts. 
As the War of Independence came to a close the old trouble with 
Pennsylvania was revived. A court of arbitration appointed 
by the Continental Congress met at Trenton, New Jersey, in 
1782, and on December 30th gave a unanimous decision in 
favour of Pennsylvania. The refusal of the Pennsylvania 
government to confirm the private land titles of the settlers, and 

outbreak of^he second Pennamite-Yankee War. The Yankees 
were dispossessed, but they took up arms and the government 
of Pennsylvania despatched General John Armstrong with a 
force of 400 men to aid Patterson. Armstrong induced both 

and protection, and as soon as the Yankees were defenceless he 
made them prisoners. This treachery and the harsh treatment 
by Patterson created a strong public opinion in favour of the 
Yankees, and the government was compelled to adopt a milder 
policy. Patterson was withdrawn, the disputed territory was 
erected into the new county of Luzerne (1786), the land titles 
were confirmed (1787), and Colonel Timothy Pickering (q.v.) 
was commissioned to organize the new county and to effect a 

John Franklin (1749-1831) attempted to form a separate state 
government. Franklin was seized and imprisoned, under a 
warrant from the State Supreme Court. As Pickering was held 
responsible for Franklin’s imprisonment, some of Franklin’s 
followers in retaliation kidnapped Pickering and carrying him into 
the woods, tried in vain for nearly three weeks to get from him 
a promise to intercede for I rank fin’s pardon. The trouble 
was again revived by the repeal in 1790 of the confirming act 
2 Several Scotch-Irish families from Lancaster county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, accepted Connecticut titles and settled at Hanover under 
Captain Lazarus Stewart. 
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01 17S7 and by a subsequent decision of the United States 
Circuit Court, unfavourable to the Yankees, in the case of Van 
Horn versus Dorrance. All of the claims were finally confirmed, 
by a series of statutes passed in 1799, 1802 and 1807. Since 1808, 
mainly through the development of its coal mines (see Pittston, 
Pa ), the valley has made remarkable progress hoth in wealth 
and in population. 

For a thorough study of the early history of Wyoming Valle 
O. J. Harvey, A History of Wilkes-BarrI (3 vols., Wilkes-P 
1909-1910): see also H. M. Hoyt, Brief of a Title in the Hove 
Townships m the County of Luzerne (Harrisburg, 1879). 


WYON, THOMAS (1792-1817), English medallist, was born 
at Birmingham. He was apprenticed to his father, the chief 
engraver of the king’s seals, and studied in the schools of the 
Royal Academy. London, where he gained silver medals in both 
the antique and the life class; he also obtained a gold medal 

engraver to the mint in 1811, and soon afler engraved his medal 
commemorative of the peace, and his Manchester Pitt medal. 
In 1815 he was appointed chief engraver to the mint. His 
younger brother, Benjamin Wyon (1802-1858), his nephews, 
Joseph Shepherd Wyon (1856-1873) and Alfred Benjamin 
Wyon (1837-1884), and his cousin, William Wyon (1795-1851),' 
were also distinguished medallists. 

WYSE, SIR THOMAS (1791-1862), Irish politician, belonged 

Wyse, who is said to have crossed over to Ireland during the 
reign of Henry II. and obtained lands near Waterford, of which 
city thirty-three members of the family are said to have been 
mayors or other municipal officers. From the Reformation 
the family had been consistently attached to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Thomas Wyse was educated at Stonyhurst College and 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he distinguished himself as a 
scholar. After 1815 he passed some years in travel, visiting 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Palestine. In 1821 he married 
Laetitia (d. 1872), daughter of Lucicn Buonaparte, and after 

residing for a time at Viterbo he returned to Ireland in 1S25, 
having by this time inherited the family estates. He now devoted 
his great oratorical and other talents to forwarding the cause of 
Roman Catholic emancipation, and his influence was specially 
marked in his own county of Waterford, while his standing 
among his associates was shown by his being chosen to write the 
address to the people of England. In 18.50, after the passing 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Act, he was returned to parliament 
for county Tipperary, and he attached himself to the Liberal 
party and voted for the great measures of the reform era. But 
he was specially anxious to secure some improvement in the 
education of the Irish people, and some of his proposals were 
accepted by Mr E. G. Stanley, afterwards 14th earl of Derby, and 
the government. He was chairman of a committee which in¬ 
quired into the condition of education in Ireland, and it was partly 
owing to his efforts that provincial colleges were established at 
Cork, Galway and Belfast. His work as an educational pioneer 
also bore fruit in England, where the principles of state control 
and inspection, for which he had fought, were adopted, and 
where a training college for teachers at Battersea was established 
on lines suggested by him. From 1835 to 1847 he was M.P. for 
the city of Waterford arid from 1839 to 1841 he was a lord of the 
treasury; from 1846 to 1849 he was secretary to the board of 
control, and in 1849 he was sent as British minister to Greece. 
He was very successful in his diplomacy, and he showed a great 
interest in the educational and other internal affairs of Greece. In 
1857 he was made a K.C.B., and he died at Athens on the 16th 
of April 1862. Wyse wrote Historical Sketch of the late Catholic 
Association of Ireland (1829); An Excursion in the Peloponnesus 
(1858, new ed. 1865); and Impressions of Greece (1871). His 
two sons shared his literary tastes. They were Napoleon Alfred 
Bonaparte Wyse (1822-1895); and William Charles Bonaparte 
Wvse (1S26-1S92), a student of the dialect of Provence. 

WYTTENBACH, DANIEL ALBERT (1746-1820), German- 
Swiss classical scholar, was born at Bern, of a family whose 
nobility and distinction he loved to recall. In particular, he was 


proud of his descent from Thomas Wyttenbach, professor of 
theology in Basel at the end of the 15th and beginning of the 
16th century, who numbered the Reformer Zwingli and other 
distinguished men among his pupils. Wyttenbach’s own father 
was also a theological professor of considerable note, first at 
Bern, and then at Marburg. His removal to Marburg, which 
took place in 17.56, was partly due to old associations, for he 
had studied there under the famous Christian Wolff, and em¬ 
bodied the philosophical principles of his master in his own 
theological teaching. Young Wyttenbach entcred'at the age of 
fourteen the university of Marburg, and passed through a four 
years’ course there. His parents intended that he should become 
a Lutheran pastor. The first two years were given up to general 
education, principally to mathematics, “ philology,’’ philosophy 
and history. The professor of mathematics, Spangenberg, 
acquired great iniluence over young Wyttenbach. He is said to 
have taught his subject with great clearness, and with equal 

mathematician, who had constructed all things by number, 

were generally handled by the same professor, and were taught 
almost solely to theological students. Wyttenbach’s university 
course at Marburg was troubled about the middle of the time 
by mental unrest, due to the fascination exercised over him by 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The disorder was cured by Spang¬ 
enberg. The principal study of the third year was metaphysics, 
which took Wyttenbach entirely captive. The fourth and last 
year was to be devoted to theology and Christian dogma. 
Wyttenbach bad hitherto submitted passively to his father’s 
wishes concerning his career, in the hope that some unexpected 
occurrence might set him free. But he now turned away from 
theological lectures, and privately devoted his time to the task 
of deepening and extending his knowledge of Greek literature. 
He possessed at the time, as he tells us, no more acquaintance 
with Greek than his own pupils at a later time could acquire 
from him during four months study. He was almost entirely 

Wyttenbach was undaunted, and four years’ persistent study 
gave him a knowledge of Greek such as few Germans of that 
time possessed His love for philosophy carried him towards 
the Greek philosophers, especially Plato. During this period 
Ruhnken’s notes on the Platonic lexicon of Timaeus fell into his 
hands. Ruhnken was for him almost a superhuman being, 
whom he worshipped day and night, and with whom he imagined 
himself as holding converse m the spirit. When Wyttenbach 

study which Marburg could not afford. His father, fully realizing 
the strength of his son’s pure passion for scholarship, permitted 
and even advised him to seek Heyne at Gottingen. From this 
teacher he received the utmost kindness and encouragement, 
and he was urged by him to dedicate to Ruhnken the first-fruits 
of his scholarships. Wyttenbach therefore set to work on some 
notes to Julian, Eunapius and Aristaenetus, and Heyne wrote 
to Ruhnken to bespeak his favourable consideration for the 
work. Before it reached him Ruhnken wrote a kind letter to 
Wyttenbach, which ihe recipient “ read, re-read and kissed,” 
and another on ret eipt of (he trart, in which the great scholar 
declared that he had not looked to find in Germany such know¬ 
ledge of Greek, such power of criticism, and such mature judg¬ 
ment, especially in one so young. By Heyne’s advice, he 
worked hard at Latin, which he knew far less thoroughly than 
Greek, and we soon find Heyne praising his progress in Latin 
style to both Ruhnken and Valckenaer. He now wrote to ask 
their advice about his scheme of coming to the Netherlands 
to follow' the profession of a scholar. Ruhnken strongly exhorted 
Wyttenbach to follow his own example, for he too had been 

but had settled at Leiden on the invitation of Hemsterhuis. 
Valckenacr’s answer was to the same effect, but he added that 
Wyttenbach’s letter would have been pleasanter to him had 
it been free from excessive compliments. These letters were 
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forwardedto the elder Wyttenbach, with a strong recommendation had made submission. But he only left Amsterdam in 1790, 
from Heyne. The old man had been himself in Leiden in his when on Ruhnken’s death he succeeded him at Leiden. Even 
youth, and entertained an admiration for the scholarship of the then bis chief object in removing was to facilitate ail arrangement 
Netherlands; so his consent was easily won. Young Wyttenbach by which the necessities of his old master’s family might be 
reached Leiden in 1770. A year was spent with great content- relieved. His removal came too late in life, and he was never 
ment, in learning the language of the people, in attending the so happy at Leiden as he had been at Amsterdam. Before long 
lectures of the great “ duumviri ” of Leiden, and in collating appeared the ever-delightful Life of David Ruhnken. Though 
MSS. of Plutarch. At the end of 1771 a professor was wanted written in Latin, this biography deserves to rank high in the 

at Amsterdam for the College of the Remonstrants. By the modern literature of its class. Of Wyttenbach’s life at Leiden 

recommendation of Ruhnken, Wyttenbach obtained the chair, there is little to tell. The continual changes in state affairs 
which he filled with great success for eight years. Ilfs lectures greatly disorganized the universities of Holland, and Wyttenbach 
took a wide range. Those on Greek were repeated also to the had to work in face of much detraction; still, his success as a 
students of the university of Amsterdam (the “ Athenaeum ”). teacher was very great. In 1S05 he narrowly escaped with his 
In 1775 a visit was made to Paris, which was fruitful both of life from the great gunpowder explosion, which killed 150 people, 
new friendships and of progress in study. About this time, on among them the Greek scholar Luzac, Wyttenbach’s colleague 
the advice of Ruhnken, Wyttenbach began the issue of his in the university. One of Wyttenbach’s letters gives a vivid 
Bibliotheca crilica, which appeared at intervals for the next account of the disaster. During the last years of his life he 

thirty years. The methods of criticism employed were in the suffered severely from illness and became nearly blind. After 

main those established by Hemsterhuis, and carried on by the conclusion of his edition of Plutarch’s Moralia in 1805, the 
Valckenaer and Ruhnken, and the publication met with accept- only important work he was able to publish was his well-known 
ance from the learned all over Europe. In 1777 the younger edition of Plato’s Phaedo. Many honours were conferred upon 

Burmann (“ Burmannus Secundus ”) retired from his professor- him both at home and abroad, and in particular he was made a 

ship at the Athenaeum, and Wyttenbach hoped to succeed member of the French Institute. Shortly before his death, he 

him. When another received the appointment, he was sorely obtained the licence of the king of Holland to marry his sister’s 

discouraged. Only his regard for Ruhnken and for Dutch daughter, Johanna Gallien, who had for twenty years devoted 







X—XANTHONE 


X the twenty-fourth letter of the English alphahet. Its 
position and form are derived from the Latin alphabet, 
which received them from the Western Greek alphabet. 
The alphabet of the Western Greeks differed from the 
Ionic, which is the Greek alphabet now in general use, by the 
shape and position of X and of some other consonants. The 
Ionic alphabet placed x (£) immediately after N and, in the 
oldest records, in the form % from which the ordinary Greek 
capital S was developed. The position and shape of this 
symbol show clearly that it was taken from the Semitic Samekh, 
which on the Moabite stone appears as . Why the Greeks 
attached this value to the symbol is not clear; in Semitic the 
symbol indicates the ordinary' s. Still less clear is the origin 
of the form X. W’hich in the Ionic alphabet stands for x (k 
followed by a breath). In a very ancient alphabet on a small 
vase found in 1882 at Formello near the ancient Veii in Etruria, 
a symbol appears after N consisting of three horizontal and 
three vertical lines, E0. From this it has been suggested that 
both forms of the Greek * are derived, S by removing the 
vertical lines, X in its earliest form + by removing the four 
marginal lines. The Ionic symbol, however, corresponds closely 
to the earliest Phoenician, so that this theory is not very plausible 
for H. and there are various other possibilities for the develop¬ 
ment of X (see Ai.phabet). This symbol appears in the very 
early Latin inscriptions found in the Roman Forum in 1899 
as In its usual value as ks it is superfluous. In the Ionic 
alphahet it was useful, because there it represented a single 
sound, which before the invention of the symbol had to be 
represented by kh. In the alphabet in use officially at Athens 
before 403 B.c. x was written by xa ( khs). In English there is 
an interesting variation of pronunciation in many words accord¬ 
ing to the position of the accent : if the accent precedes, * is 
pronounced ks] if it follows, x is pronounced gz: compare exit 
(eksit) with exdd (egsact). 

The symbol X was used both by the Romans and the Etruscans 
for the numeral 10. Which borrowed from the other is uncertain, 
but the Etruscans did not use X as part of their alphabet. X 

Une on e^ch side wls added,’ixTforTmilliom 0 ’ 000 ’ 1 (P. Gi.) 

XANTHI (Turkish Eskije), a town of European Turkey in the 
vilayet of Adrianople; situated on the right bank of the river 
Eskije and at the S. foot of the Rhodope Mountains, 29 m. 
W. of Gumuljina by the Constantinople-Salonica railway. 
Pop. (1905) about 14,000, of whom the bulk are Turks and 
Greeks in about equal proportions, and the remainder (about 
4000) Armenians, Roman Catholics or Jews. There are re¬ 
mains of a medieval citadel, and on the plain to the S. the ruins 
of an ancient Greek town. Xanthi is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre and possesses several mosques, churches and 
monasteries, a theatre with a public garden, and a municipal 
garden. A preparatory school for boys and girls was founded 
and endowed by Mazzini. The town is chiefly notable for the 
famous Yenidje tobacco. 

XANTHIC ACID (xanthogenic acid), C 2 H 0 0 -CS-SH, an organic 
acid named from the Greek ijarflos, yellow, in allusion to the 
bright yellow colour of its copper salt. The salts of this 
acid are formed by the action of carbon bisulphide on the 
alcoholates, or on alcoholic solutions of the caustic alkalis. 
They react with the alkyl iodides to form dialkyl esters of the 
dithio-carbonic arid, which readily decompose into mercap- 
tans and thiocarbatnic esters on treatment with ammonia: 
C.H 6 0 -CS-SR,+NH j =C 2 H 3 0 -CS-NH 2 +R 1 -SH; with the alkali 
alcoholates they give salts of the alkyl tliiocarbonic acids: 
C.H 5 0 -CS-SR+CH 3 0 K-|-H i 0 =CH 30 -C 0 SK-fC ! H s 0 H-|-R-SH. 
Ethyl xanthic a~id, CiH-O-CS-SH, is obtained by the ac¬ 
tion of dilute sulphuric acid on the potassium salt at o° C. 
(Zeise, Berz. Jahresb., 3, p. 83). It is a colourless oil which is 
verv unstable, decomposing at 25° C. into carbon bisulphide 


and alcohol. The potassium salt crystallizes in colourless 
needles and is formed hy shaking carbon bisulphide with a 
solution of caustic potash in absolute alcohol. On the addi¬ 
tion of cupric sulphate to its aqueous solution it yields a yellow 
precipitate of cupric xanthate. Potassium xanthate is used 
in indigo printing and also as an antidote for phylloxera. 
Tschugaeff (Ber., i8gg, 32, p. 3332) has used the xanthic ester 
formation for the preparation of various terpenes, the methyl 
ester when distilled under slightly diminished pressure decom¬ 
posing, in the sense of the equation, C„H 2 „_,-O.CS-SCH 3 = 
C,.lL„_2-l-C0S-rCH: ; SH. According to the author molecular 
change in the hydrocarbon is prevented, since no acid agent isused. 

XANTHIPPE, the wife of Socrates (?.».). Her name has 
hecome proverbial in the sense of a nagging, quarrelsome woman. 
Attempts have been made to show that she has been maligned, 
notably by E. Zeller (“ Zur F.hrenrettung der Xanthippe,” in 
his Vortrage uni Abhandlungen, i., 1875). 

XANTHONE (dibenzo-7-pyrone, or diphenylene ketone oxide), 
CuHsCh, in organic chemistry, a heterocyclic compound con¬ 
taining the ring system shown below. It is obtained by the 
oxidation of xanlhene (methylene diphenylene oxide) with 
chromic acid; by the action of phosphorus oxychloride on 
disodium salicylate; by heating 2-2'-dioxybenzophenone with 
concentrated sulphuric acid; by distilling fluoran with lime; 
by the oxidation of xanthydrol (R. Meyer, Ber., i8g3, 26, 
p. 1277); by boiling diazotized 2-2'-diaminobenzophenone with 
water (Heyl., Ber., 1898, 31, p. 3034); by heating salol with 
concentrated sulphuric acid (C. Graebe, Ann., i88g, 254, 
p. 280), and by heating potassium-ortho-chlorobenzoate with 
sodium phenolate and a small quantity of copper powder to 
180—igo° C. (F. Ullmann, Ber., 1905, 38, pp. 729, 2120, 2211). It 
crystallizes in needles which melt at 173-174 0 and boil 
at 349-350° C., and are volatile in steam. Its solution in 
concentrated sulphuric acid is of a yellow colour and 
shows a marked blue fluorescence. The carbonyl group is 
not ketonic in character since it yields neither an oxime nor 
hydrazone. When fused with caustic potash it yields phenol 

xanthydrol, the group >CO becoming >CH-OH, whilst a strong 
reducing agent like hydriodic acid converts it into xanthene, 
the group>CO becoming>CHi. Phosphorus pentasulphide at 
140-150° C. converts it into xanthion by transformation of > CO 
to >CS (R. Meyer, Ber., 1900, 33, p. 2580), and this latter com¬ 
pound condenses with hydroxylamine to form xanthone oxime. 


All four mono-hydroxyxanthon< 

heating salicylic add with either -, r ,-- ... 

quinone; they are yellow crystalline solids, which act as dyesi 
The l*7-dihydroxyxanthone, kn- ~~ -''- : - - 



■sorcylic i 


nthone, is prepared by 
id or by heating hydro- 
d and acetic anhydride 


1891, 24. p. 3983; C. Graebe, Ann., 1889, 
obtained from Indian yellow (Graebe, ibid.), 
cows fed on mango leaves. . It crystallizes in 
sublime readily. On fusion with caustic 

....._.. ith formation of tetrahydroxy-benzophenone, 

breaks up into resorcin and hxdroquinone. The 




nhydride 




1 \p 7 - 1 r 1 h V d ro x vx a nr h o ne, is ----—. - 

(gentisin)'in gentian roof, jt is obtained synthetically by condensing 
phloroglucin with hydroquinone carboxviic acid. 

--nH.oO, may be sy nth^Siz^d^by. condensing^^phencl 
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XANTHUS (mod. Gunuk), an ancient city of Lycia, on the 
river Xanthus ( Eshen Chai ) about 8 m. above its mouth. It 
was besieged by the Persian general Harpagus (546 b.c.), when 
the acropolis was burned and all the inhabitants perished 
(Herod, i. 176). The city was afterwards rehuilt; and in 42 b.c. 
it was besieged hy the Romans under M. Junius Brutus. 
It was taken by storm and set on fire, and the inhabitants 
perished in the flames. The ruins lie on a plateau, high above 
the left hank of the river. The nearest port is Kalamaki, 
whence a tedious ride of three to four hours round the edge 
of the great marsh of the Eshen Chai brings the traveller to 
Xanthus. The whole plan of the city with its walls and gates 
can be discerned. The well-preserved theatre is remarkable 
for a break in the curve of its auditorium , which has been con¬ 
structed so as not to interfere with a sarcophagus on a pedestal 
and witb tbe “ Harpy Monument ” which still stands to its full 
height, rohbed of tbe rdiefs of its parapet (now in the British 
Museum). In front of the theatre stands the famous stele of 
Xanthus inscribed on all four sides in Lycian and Greek. Be¬ 
hind the theatre is a terrace on which probably the temple of 
either the Xanthian Apollo or Sarpedon stood. The best of the 
tombs—the “ Payava Tomb,” the “ Nereid Monument,” the 
“ Ionic Monument ” and the “ Lion Tomb ”—are in the British 
Museum, as the result of Sir Chas. Fellows's expedition; only 
their bases can be seen on the site. A fine triple gateway, 
much polygonal masonry, and the walls of the acropolis are the 
other objects of most interest. 

See 0 . Benndorf and G. Niemann, Rehen in Lykien uud Karien 
(1884). (D. G. H.) 

XAVIER, FRANCISCO DE (1506-1552), Jesuit missionary 
and saint, commonly known in English as St Francis Xavier 
and also called the “Apostle of the Indies.” He was the 
youngest son of Juan de Jasso, privy councillor to Jean d’Albrel, 
king of Navarre, and his wife, Maria de Azpilcueta y Xavier, sole 
heiress of two noble Navarrese families. He was born at his 
mother's castle of Xavier or Xavero, at the foot of the Pyrenees , 
and close to the little town of Sanguesa, on the 7th of April 1506, 
according to a family register, though his earlier hiographers 
fix his birth in 1497. Following a Spanish custom of the 
time, which left the surname of either parent optional with 
children, he was called after his mother; the best authorities 
write “ Francisco de Xavier ” (Lat. X aver ms) rather than 
“ Francisco Xavier,” as Xavier is originally a place-name. In 
1524 he went to the university of Paris, where he entered the 
College of St Barbara, then the headquarters of the Spanish 
and Poituguese students, and in 1528 was appointed lecturer 
in Aristotelian philosophy at the College de Beauvais. In 
1530 he took his degree as master of arts. lie and the Savoyard 
Pierre Lefevrc, who shared his lodging, had already, in 1529. 
made the acquaintance of Ignatius of Loyola—like Xavier a 
native of the Spanish Basque country. Ignatius succeeded, 
though in Xavier’s case after some opposition, in gaining their 
sympathy for his missionary schemes (see Lovova, Ignatius ot) ; 
and they were among the company of seven persons, including 
Loyola himself, who took the original Jesuit vows on the 15th 
of August 1534. They continued in Paris for two years longer; 
but on November 15th, 1536, they started for Italy, to concert 
with Ignatius plans for converting the Moslems of Palestine. In 
January 1537 they arrived in Venice. As some months must 
elapse before they could sail for Palestine, Ignatius determined 
that the time should be spent partly in hospital work at Venice 
and later in the journey to Rome. Accordingly, Xavier devoted 
himself for nine weeks to the hospital for incurahles, and then 
set out with eight companions for Rome, where Pope Paul III. 
sanctioned their enterprise. Returning to Venice, Xavier was 
ordained priest on Midsummer Day T537; but the outbreak 
of war hetween Venice and Turkey put an end to the Palestine 
expedition, and the companions dispersed for a twelvemonth's 
home mission work in the Italian cities. Nicolas Bobadilla 
and Xavier betook themselves first to Monselice and thence 
to Bologna, where they remained till summoned to Rome bv 
Ignatius at the close of i5jS. 


Ignatius retained Xavier at Rome until 1541 as secretary 
to the Society of Jesus (see Jesuits for the events of the period 
1538-41). Meanwhile John III., king of Portugal, had re¬ 
solved on sending a mission to his Indian dominions, and had 
applied through his envoy Pedro Mascarenhas to the pope for six 
Jesuits. Ignatius could spare but two, and chose Bobadilla 
and a Portuguese named Simao Rodrigues for the purpose. 
Rodrigues set out at once for Lisbon to confer with the king, 
who ultimately decided to retain him in Portugal. Bobadilla, 
sent for to Rome, arrived there just before Mascarenhas was about 
to depart, but fell too ill to respond to the call made on him. 

Hereupon Ignatius, on March 15th, 1540. told Xavier to leave 
Rome the next day with Mascarenhas, in older to join Rodrigues 
in the Indian mission. Xavier complied, merely waiting long 
enough to obtain the pope’s benediction, and set out for Lisbon, 
where he was presented to the king, and soon won his entire 
confidence, attested notably by procuring for him from the 
pope four briefs, one of them appointing him papal nuncio in 
the Indies. On April 7th, 1341, he sailed from Lisbon with 
Martini Alfonso de Sousa, governor designate of India, and 
lived amongst the common sailors, ministering to their religious 
and temporal needs, especially during an outbreak of scurvy. 
After five months’ voyage the ship reached Mozambique, where 
the captain resolved to winter, and Xavier was prostrated with 
a severe attack of fever. When the voyage was resumed, the 
ship touched at Malindi and Sokofra, and reached Goa on 
May 6th, 1542. Exhibiting his brief to D. Joao d’Albuquerque, 
bishop of Goa, he asked his permission to officiate in the diocese, 
and at once began walking through the streets ringing a small 
bell, and telling all to come, and send their children and servants, 
to the “ Christian doctrine ” or catechetical instruction in the 
principal church. He spent five months in Goa, and then 
turned his attention to the “ Fishery Coast,” where he had 
heard that the Paravas, a trihe engaged in the pearl fishery, 
had relapsed into heathenism after having professed Christianity. 
He laboured assiduously amongsl them for fifteen months, and 
at the end of 1543 returned to Goa. 

At Travancore he is said to have founded no fewer than forty- 
five Christian settlements. It is to be noted that his own letters 
contain, both at this time and later on, express disproof of 
that miraculous gift of tongues with which he was credited even 
in his lifetime, and which is attributed to him in the Breviary 
office for his festival. Not only was he oblige to employ 
interpreters, but he relates that in their absence he was com¬ 
pelled to use signs only. 

He sent a missionary to the isle of Wanaar, and himself visited 
Ceylon and Mailapur (Meliapur), the traditional tomb of St 
Thomas the apostle, which he reached in April 1544, remaining 
there four months. At Malacca, -where he arrived on September 
25th, 1545, he remained another four months, but had compara¬ 
tively little success. While in Malacca he urged King John III. of 
Portugal to set up the Inquisition in Goa to repress Judaism, but 
the tribunal was not set up until 1560. After visiting Amboyna, 
the Moluccas and other isles of the Malay archipelago, he 
returned to Malacca in July 1547, and found three Jesuit 
recruits from Europe awaiting him. Abot|?jf)jSs time an attack 
upon the city was made by the Achinesc fleet, under the raja 
of Pedir in Sumatra; and Xavier’s early biographers relate a 
dramatic story of how he roused the governor to action. This 
story is open to grave suspicion, as, apart from the miracles 
recorded, there are wide discrepancies between the secular 
Portuguese histories and the narratives written or inspired 
by Jesuit chroniclers of the 17th century. 

While in Malacca Xavier met one Yajiro, a Japanese exile 
(known to the biographies as Anger, Angero or Anjiro), who 
fired him with zeal for the conversion of Japan. But he 
first revisited India and then, letuming to Malacca, took ship 
for Japan, accompanied by Yajiro, now known as Paul of the 
Holy Faith. They reached Kagoshima on the 15th of August 
IS 49 , and remained in Japan unlil Ihe 20th of November 1551. 
(See Japan, § viii.) On board the “ Santa Cruz,” the vessel 
in which he returned from Japan to Malacca, Xavier discussed 
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with Diogo Pereira, the captain, a project for a missionary 
journey to China. He devised the plan of persuading the 
viceroy of Portuguese India to despatch an embassy to China, 
in whose train he might enter, despite the law which then ex¬ 
cluded foreigners from that empire. He reached Goa in February 
1552, and obtained from the viceroy consent to the plan of a 
Chinese embassy and to the nomination of Pereira as envoy. 
Xavier left India on the 25th of April 1 552 for Malacca, intending 
there to meet Pereira and to re-embark on the “ Santa Cruz.” 

The story of his detention by the governor (officially styled 
captain) of Malacca—a son of Vasco da Gama named Alvaro 
de Ataide or Athayde—is told with many picturesque details 
by F. M Pinto and some of the Jesuit biographers, who have 
pilloried Ataide as actuated solely by malice and self-interest. 

to the rank assigned to Pereira, whom he regarded as unfit for 
the office of envoy. The right to send a ship to trade with China 
was one for which large sums were paid, and Pereira, as com¬ 
mander of the expedition, would enjoy commercial privileges 
which Ataide had, ex officio, the power to grant or withhold. It 
seems doubtful if the governor exceeded his legal right in re¬ 
fusing to allow Pereira to proceed; 1 in this attitude he remained 
firm even when Xavier, if the Jesuit biographers may be 
trusted, exhibited the brief by which he held the rank of papal 
nuncio, and threatened Ataide with excommunication. On 
Xavier’s personal liberty no restraint was placed. He embarked 
without Pereira on July 16th, 1552. After a short stay at 
Singapore, whence he despatched several letters to India and 
Europe, the ship at the end of August 1552 reached Chang- 
chuen-shan (St John Island) off the coast of Kwang-tuug, 
which served as port and rendezvous for Europeans, not then 
admitted to visit the Chinese mainland. 

Xavier was seized with fever soon after his arrival, and was 
delayed by the failure of the interpreter he had engaged, as well 
as by the reluctance of the Portuguese to attempt the voyage 
to Canton for the purpose of landing him. He had arranged 
for his passage in a Chinese junk, when he was again attacked 

authorities, November 27th, 1552. He was buried close to 
the cabin in which he had died, but his body was later transferred 
to Malacca, and thence to Goa, where it still lies in a magnificent 
shrine (sec J. N. da Fonseca, An Historical and Archaeological 
Sketch of Goa, Bombay, 1878). He was beatified by Paul V. 
in 1619 and canonized by Gregory XV. in 1621. 

had blue or grey eyes, and fair hair and beard, which turned 
white through the hardships he endured in Japan. That he 
was of short stature is proved by the length of the coffin in 
which his body is still preserved, less than 5 ft. 1 in. (Fonseca, 
op. cit. p. 296). Many miracles have been ascribed to him; 
an official list of these, said to have been attested by eye¬ 
witnesses, was drawn up by the auditors of the Rota when the 
piocesses for his canonization were formed, and is preserved 

Xavier should be regarded as the greatest of Christian mis¬ 
sionaries since the first century a.d. rests upon more tangible 
evidence. His Jesuit biographers attribute to him the con¬ 
version of more than 700,000 persons in less than ten years; 
and though these figures are absurd, the work which Xavier 
accomplished was enormous. He inaugurated new missionary 
enterprises from Hormuz to Japan and the Malay Archipelago, 
leaving an organized Christian community wherever he preached; 
he directed by correspondence the ecclesiastical policy of 
John III. and his viceroy in India; he established and con¬ 
trolled the Society of Jesus in the East. Himself an ascetic 
and a mystic, to whom things spiritual were more real than 
the visible world, he had the strong common sense which 


1 See R. S. Whiteway, Rise of the Portuguese Power 
(London, 1898), appendix A. The question is complicate 
fact that the Sixth Decade of Diogo do Couto, the best conte 
historian of these events, was suppressed by the censor in it 
form, and the extant version was revised by an ecclesiastic 
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distinguished the other Spanish mystics, St Theresa, Luis 
’ T ,eon or Raimon Lull. This quality is nowhere better 
iplified than in his letters to Gaspar Baertz (Barzaeus), 
the Flemish Jesuit whom he sent to Hormuz, or in his sugges- 
the establishment of a Portuguese staple in Japan, 
as an organizer, he seems also to have had a singularly 
: personality, which won him the friendship even of 
the pirates and bravos with whom he was forced to consort 
Modern critics of his work note that he made 
understand the oriental religions which he 
attacked, and censure him for invoking the aid of the Inquisi- 
-n and sanctioning persecution of the Nestorians in Malabar. 
; strove, with a success disastrous to the Portuguese empire, 
convert the government in Goa into a proselytizing agency. 
Throughout his life he remained in close touch with Ignatius of 
Loyola, who is said to have selected Xavier as his own successor 
' ’ ad of the Society of Jesus. Within a few weeks of 

death, indeed, Ignatius sent letters recalling him to 
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qmoribus Exentplis coUecta, vol. i. (Madrid, 1899-1900), included in 
MonumznlOr historica Societatis Jesu. For translations, The Life and 
Letters of St Francis Xavier , by H. Coleridge, S.J. (2 vols., London, 
1872), is useful, though the historical commentary has little value. 
There are numerous older and uncritical biographies hy members of 
So icty; best and earliest are De vita Tranci -a Xaverii . . 
tiori sex, by O. Torsellino (Tursellinus) (Antwerp, 1396; English by 
T. F., The Admirable Life of St Francis Xavier , Paris, 3632); and 
Hisloria da Vida do Padre Francisco de Xavier , &c., by Joao Lucena 
(Lisbon, 1600). Later works by the Jesuits Bartoli, Maflei, de 
Sousa, Poussines, Menchacha, Leon Pages and others owe much to 
Torsellino and Lucena, but also incorporate many traditions which 
can no longer be verified. St Francois de Xavier, sa vie et ses 
lettres, by J. M. Cros, S.J. (2 vols., Toulouse, 1900), embodies the 
results of long research. 2'he Missionary Life of St Francis Xavier, 
by the Rev. H. Venn, prebendary of St Paul’s cathedral, London 
(London, 1862), is polemical, but contains an interesting map of 


.e East, see K.G. Jay 
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(K. G. J.) 

XENIA, a city and the county-seat of Greene county, Ohio, 
U.S.A., in the township of Xenia, about 3 m. E. of the Little 
Miami river, and about 55 m. S.W. of Columbus and about 
65 m. N.E. of Cincinnati. Pop. (1900) 8696, of whom 410 
were foreign-born ; (1910 census) 8706. Xenia is served 

by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis (Pennsylvania System) rail¬ 
ways, and by interurban electric lines to Springfield and 
Dayton. It is the seat of the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home and of the Xenia. Theological Seminary (United Presby¬ 
terian; founded in 1794 at Service, Pa., and united in 1874 with 
the Theological Seminary of the North-West, founded in 1839 
at Oxford, Ohio). About 3 m. N.E., at Wilberforce, is Wilber- 
force University (co-educational; opened in 1856 and reorganized 
in 1863), conducted by the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The public buildings of Xenia include a public lihrary, the county 
court-house and the municipal building. Xenia is situated in 
a fine farming and stock-raising region, and among its manu¬ 
factures are cordage and twine, boots and shoes, carriages and 
machinery. The township tvas first settled about 1797. Xenia 
was laid out as a village in 1803, was incorporated as a town 
in 1808 and was chartered as a city in 1870. 

XENOCRATES, of Chalcedon, Greek philosopher, scholarch or 
rector of the Academy from 339 to 314 B.c., was born in 396. 
Removing to Athens in early youth, he became the pupil of 
the Socratic Aeschines, but presently joined himself to Plato, 
whom he attended to Sicily in 361. LTpon his master’s death 
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(347 B.C.), in company witb Aristotle he paid a visit to Hermias 
at Atarneus. In 339, Aristotle being then in Macedonia, 
Xenocrates succeeded Speusippus in the presidency of the 
school, defeating his competitors Menedemus and Heracleides 1 
by a few votes. On three occasions he was member of an 
Athenian legation, once to Philip, twice to Antipatcr. Soon 
after the death of Demosthenes in 322, resenting the Macedonian 
influence then dominant at Athens, Xenocrates declined the 
citizenship offered to him at the instance of Phocion, and, 1 
being unable to pay tbe tax levied upon resident aliens, was, 1 
it is said, sold, or on the point of being sold, into slavery. He 
died in 314, and was succeeded as scholarch by Polemon, whom ■ 
he had reclaimed from a life of profligacy. Besides Polemon, ; 
the statesman Phocion, Chaeron, tyrant of Pellene, the Academic ! 
Crantor, the Stoic Zeno and Epicurus are alleged to have 
frequented his lectures. 


physic, dialectic and et 
In his ontology Xen 


See D. Van de Wynpersse, De Xenocrate Chalcedonio (Leiden, 
1822); C. A. Brandis, Gcsch. d. gnechisch-rbmischen Philosophic 
(Berlin, 1853), ii. 2, 1; E. Zeller, Philosophic d. Griechen (Leipzig, 
1875), ii. 1; F. W. A. Mullaeh, Fragmenta Philosophomm Grae¬ 
corum (Paris, 1881), iii. (H. JA.) 

XENOPHANES of Colophon, the reputed founder of the 
Eleatic school of philosophy, is supposed to have been bom in 
the third or fourth decade of the 6th century E.c. An exile from 
his Ionian home, he resided for a time in Sicily, at Zancle and 


:n he died. His teaching found expres- 


Speusippus, postulated rr 
particular points out tha 


ytliagorcans, he laid himself open to the 
in his Metaphysics, recognizing amongst , 
ree principal groups— (1) those who, like 


le introduction of Lydian luxury into 
recommends the reasonable enjoyment of 
Of the epic fragments, the more important 
ic attacks the “ anthropomorphic and an- 


finite, but, contemplating the whole firmament, declared that 
the One is God.” Whether Xenophanes was a monotheist, 
whose assertion of the unity of God suggested to Parmenides 
the doctrine of the unity of Being, or a pantheist, whose 
assertion of the unity of God was also a declaration of 
the unity of Being, so that he anticipated Parmenides—in 
other words, whether Xenophanes’s teaching was purely theo- 

about- which authorities have differed and will probably 
continue to differ. The silence oi the extant fragments, 
which have not one word about the unity of Being, favours the 
one view; the voice of antiquity, which proclaims Xenophanes 
the founder of Eleaticism, has been thought to favour tbe other. 

Of Xenophanes’s utterances about (1) God, (2) the world, (3) 


inly bodies with the greater gods, ai 
1 them and mortals for the lesser divir 
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XENOPHON, Greek historian and philosophical essayist, the 
son of Gryllus, was born at Athens about 430 B.c. 1 He 
belonged to an equestrian family of the deme of Erchia. It 
may be inferred from passages in the Hellenica that he fought 
at Arginusae (406), and that he was present at the return of 
Alcibiadcs (408), the trial of the Generals and the overthrow 
of the Thirty. Early in life he came under the influence of 
Socrates, but an active life had more attraction for him. In 
401, being invited by his friend Proxenus to join the expedition 
of the younger Cyrus against his brother, Artaxeixes II. of 
Persia, he at once accepted the offer. It held out the prospect 
cf riches and honour, while he was little likely to find favour 
in democratic Athens, where the knights were regarded with 
suspicion as having supported the Thirty. At the suggestion 
of Socrates, Xenophon went to Delphi to consult the oracle; 
but his mind was already made up, and he at once proceeded to 
Sardis, the place of rendezvous. Of the expedition itself he 
has given ? full and detailed account in his Anabasis, or the 
“ Up-Country March.” After the battle of Cunaxa (401), in 


were treacherously muidercd by the Persian satrap Tissaphernes, 



country, more than a thousand miles from home and in the 
presence of a troublesome enemy. It was decided to march 
northwards up the Tigris valley and make for the shores of the 
Euxine, on which there were several Greek colonies. Xenophon 
became the leading spirit of the army; he was elected an officer, 
and he it was who mainly directed the retreat. Part of the 


'ay lay through the wilds of Kurdistan, where they had to 



After a five months’ march they reached Trapezus [Trebizond] 
on the Euxine (February 400), where a tendency to demoraliza¬ 
tion began to show itself, and even Xenophon almost lost his 
control over the soldiery. At Cotyora he aspired to found a 



at Chrysopolis [Scutari] on the Bosporus, opposite Byzantium. 
After a brief period of service under a Thracian chief, Seuthes, 
they were finally incorporated in a Lacedaemonian army which 
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over into Asia to wage war against the P 
ssaphemes and Pharnabazus. Xenophon, 
i them, captured a wealthy Persian nobleman 


he farm, and presents a pleas 
Ic wife and of her home dut 


crushing defeat at Leuctra (371), Xenophon was 
. home by the people of Elis. Meantime Sparta 
d become allies, and the Athenians repealed the 
ad condemned him to exile. There is, however, 


The Anabasis (coi 

phon, like Caesar, t 
straightforward mat 


; of the Memorabilia, is a brilliant little dialogue : 
is the prominent figure. He is represented as 
occasion,” which is that of a lively Athenian supp 
there is much drinking, with flute-playing, and a 
Syracuse, who amuses the guests with the feats 
conjuror. Socrates’s table-talk runs through a 


through a variety of topics, 
isquisition on the superiority 
sensual counterfeit, and with 


by Xenophon, but was probably written by a member of the oli¬ 
garchical party shortly after the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 
In the essay on the Revenues of Athens (written in_ 355 ) he offers 


feeble production, and in the general opinion of n 
not a genuine work of Xenophon, but belongs to a m 
Xenophon was a man of great personal beauty ; 
intellectual gifts; but he was of too practical a ns 


selection can be given here. Editio print 
J. G. Schneider (1790-1849); G. Sauppe 
(1875); E. C. Marchant (1900- , in th( 

torum Classicorum Bibliotheca). Anabasi 
J. F. Macmichael (1883); F. Vollbrecht (] 
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(i,-iv., 1888); L. D. Dowdall (i., ii., 1890). Memorabilia: 
P. Frost (”1867); A. R. Cluer (1880); R. Kuhner (1882); L. Breiten- 
bach (1889), J. Marshall (1890). Oeconomicus: H. A. Holden 
(1895); C. Graux and A. Jacob (1886). Hiero: H. A. Holdon 
(1888). Agesilaus: R. W. Taylor (1880); O. Guthling (1888). 
Res>p. Lacedaem.: G. Picrleoni (1905). Resp. Athesiensium: 
A. Kirchhoff (.1874); E. Belot (1880); H. Muller and Strubing 
(1880). Cyvegeticus: G. Pierleoni (1902). HippikE: Tom- 
masini (1902). Reditus Athen. . A. Zurborg (1876). Scripta 
Minora: L. Dindorf (1888). There is a good English translation 
of the complete Works by H. G. Dakyns (1890-94), and of the 
Art of Horsemanship by M. H. Morgan (U.S.A., 1890). Of general 
works bearing on the subject may be mentioned: G.^ Sauppe, 
Lextlogus Xenophonteus (1869); A. Croiset, X. t son caractere et son 
talent (1873); Foquctte, De Xenophontis Vita (1884); I. Hart¬ 
mann, Analecta Xenophontea (1887) and Analecta Xenophontea 
Nova (1889); C. Joel, Der cchte und der Xenophonteische Socrates 
(1892); Lange, X., sein Leben , seine Ceistesart und seme Werke 
(1900). See also Greece: Ancient History, § “Authorities,” 
and works quoted; J. B. Bury, Ancient Greek Historians (1909); 
Mure’s History of Greek Literature and Grant's monograph in Black- 

ad vantage. Bibliographies in Engelmann-Preuss, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Classicorutn (i., 1880) and in C. Bursian’s Jahresbericht 
(c., 1900) by E Richter. (E. M. W.; J. H. F.) 

XERXES (the Greek form of the Pers. Khshayarsha-, Old | 
Testament Ahasvertu, Akhashvcrosh — i.e. Ahasuerus (q.v .)— 


s, instead of sending a part of his ship? t 
d awaiting the dissolution of the Grec 
le of Salamis (28th of September 480) d< 


itaspes to attempt the circumnavigation of Africa (Herod. 

143), but the victory of the Greeks threw the empire into a 
ate of languid torpor, from which it could not rise again, 
he king himself became involved in intrigues of the harem 
:f. Herod, ix. 108 ff. —compare the late Jewish novel of 
'ither, in which a remembrance of the true character of the 
ng is retained) and was much dependent upon courtiers 
id eunuchs. He left inscriptions at Persepolis, where he 
ided a new palace to that of Darius, at Van in Armenia, and 
1 Mount Elvend near Ecbatcuia; in these texts he merely 
>pies the wrords of his father. In 465 he was murdered by his 
izier Artabanus (q. it), who raised Artaxerxes J. to the throne. 

ssassinated in 424 after a reign of forty-five days by his brother 


1. Xekxzs I., son 
Cyrus the Great, and 
in preference to his el 
Darius had become ki 


See Ctesias, Pers. 44; Diod. xn., 64, 71 
neither of the two ephemeral kings is rr 
Ptolemy nor in the dates of Babylonian co 


satrap and hrought Egypt under a much heavier yoke than 
it had been before ” (Herod, vii. 7). His predecessors, especially 
Darius, had not been successful in their attempts to conciliate 
the ancient civilizations. This probably was the reason why 
Xerxes in 4S4 abolished the “ kingdom of Babel ” and took 
away the geiden statue of Bel (Marduk, Merodach), the hands 
of which the legitimate king of Babel had to seize on the first 
day of each year, and killed the priest who tried to hinder him. 1 
Therefore Xerxes does not bear the title of “ King of Babel ” 
in the Babylonian documents dated from his reign, but “ King 
of Persia and Media,” or simply “ King of countries ” (i.e. of the 
world). This proceeding led to two rebellions, probably in 484 


XIPHILINUS, JOANNES, epitomator of Dio Cassius, lived 
at Constantinople during the latter half of the 11th century a.d. 
| He was a monk and the nephew of the patriarch of Con- 
, stantinople of the same name, a well-known preacher (Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, cxx.). The epitome (kXoy at) of Dio was 
prepared by order of Michael Parapinaces (1071-1078), but is 
j unfortunately incomplete. It comprises books 36-80, theperiod 
included being from the times of Pompcy and Caesar down to 
Alexander Severus. In book 70 the reign of Antoninus Pius 
and the early years of Marcus Aurelius appear to have been 
missing in his copy, while in books 78 and 79 a mutilated original 
must have been used. Xiphilinus divided the work into 
sections, each containing the life of an emperor. He omitted 
the name of the consuls and sometimes altered or emended the 
original. The epitome is valuable as preserving th<'-yliie r inci¬ 
dents of the period lor which the authority oi Dio is wanting. 
See H. Rcimar’s edition of Dio Cassius, ii.; J. Melber’s Dio 

alien Geschichle (1895); W. Christ, GesthielUe der griechischen 
Litteratur (iSoli). 

X-RAY TREATMENT. The X rays (see Rontgls Rays) are 
now used extensively in medical work for purposes of treatment. 
They have been found to be valuable in many forms oi skin 
disease, more particularly 111 those of a chronic character. 

for example in enlargements of the lymphatic glands, of the 
spleen and of the thyroid gland. They give useful palliative 
effects in certain forms of malignant disease, although it is not 

hfve tjeen obtained bv Their "use. In°the disease k°iTwt°as 
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do not cure a cancer, although they are of value for the relief 
ol pain and for the healing of cancerous ulcers. Diminution 
of size in cancerous growths has frequently been observed, 
and in some instances sarcomatous tumours have completely 
disappeared under X-ray treatment. Sooner or later, however, 
the cancer or sarcoma returns either in the original site or 
elsewhere, and the patient dies of the disease. It is probable 
that X-ray treatment is able to prolong life in a fair number 
of cases, and by its agency in causing a healing of ulceration in 
cancer cases it is able to give valuable relief both to the body and 
mind of the patient, and this relief may last for a year or more. 

In rodent ulcer X rays are usually sufficient to provide a 
lasting cure, hut there arc some exceptions, as for instance 
when the rodent ulcer has been long neglected, and has spread 
deeply so as to invade bony structures. An important factor 
in the successful treatment of rodent ulcer by X rays is to 
continue the applications at intervals for several months after 
apparent cure. If this precaution is omitted there is a very 
great likelihood of relapse taking place later on. 

In the treatment of skin diseases by X rays the method finds 
a very suitable field. Almost all chronic skin affections yield 
to X-ray treatment fairly quickly, and maximal doses are not 

In ringworm X rays have achieved wonderful results. The 
rays act upon the hair papillae, and not upon the ringworm 
fungus. They cause a shedding of the hair fifteen days after 
exposure and the fungus then dies out from the hair follicles, 
so that when in due course the hair begins to grow again after 
a period of two months it grows healthily and without disease. 
The X-ray treatment of ringworm has been a real advance, and 
Sabouraud has told us of the enormous pecuniary saving which 
has been effected in Paris by the shortening of the stay of the 
ringworm cases in the special schools maintained there for the 
affected children. 

In lupus X rays are valuable, but not fully satisfactory. 
The treatment by the rays will often succeed in bringing about 
a healing of the ulceration of lupus, but relapses are frequent, 
because foci of infection are apt to remain in the healed scar 
tissue and after a period of quiescence these may gradually 
provoke fresh mischief. 

X-ray treatment is of service for the treatment of enlarged 
“ strumous ” glands in the neck. When these glands are in 
the early stages, and there has not been any softening or breaking 
down of the gland tissue, the application of X rays, a few times 
repeated in moderate doses, will determine the subsidence of 
the enlargement and may effect a complete cure. 

In the massive glandular enlargements of lymphadenoma 
a great reduction of the tumours can be brought about by 

rather than a real cure, for fresh glandular growths take place 
internally, and the usual course of the disease is not fundamentally 
modified. 

So too in leukemia, the symptom of excessive abundance of 
white cells in the circulating blood can be surprisingly altered 
for the better by X rays, but generally without real cure of the 
underlying condition. The effect appears to be due to a direct 
destructive action upon the leucocytes or white corpuscles of 
the hlood. 

Quite recently the use of X rays in fibroid tumours of the 
uterus has been advocated, particularly by Courmelles in 
France and Albert-Schonberg in Germany. The action of the 
rays seems to be in part due to their influence upon the activity 
of the ovaries and in part to a direct effect upon the growing 
fibroids themselves, causing decrease of activity, relief of 
symptoms and reduction of the tumours. (H. L. J.) 

XYLANDER, GUILIELMUS (Wilhf.lm Holtzman, accord¬ 
ing to his own spelling) (1532-1576), German classical scholar, 


was bom at Augsburg on the 26th of December 1532. He 
studied at Tubingen, and in 1558, when in a state of abject 
poverty (caused, according to some, by his intemperate habits), 
he was appointed to succeed Micyllus (Molshem, Molseym or 
Molshcym) in the professorship of Greek at Heidelberg, which 
he exchanged for that of logic (publicus organi Aristotelii 
interpres^' in 1562. He died at Heidelberg on the 10th of 
February 1576. Xylander was the author of a number of 
important works, among which his Latin translations of Dio 
Cassius (1558), Plutarch (1560-1570) and Strabo (1571) deserve 
special mention. He also edited (1568) the geographical 
lexicon of Stephanus of Byzantium; the travels of Pausanias 
(completed after his death by F. Sylburg, 1583); the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius (1558, the editio princeps based upon a 
Heidelberg MS. now lost; a second edition in 1568 with the 
addition of Antoninus Liberalis, Phlegon of Tralles, an unknown 
Apollonius, and Antigonus of Carystus—all paradoxographers); 
and the chronicle of George Cedrenus (T566). lie translated 
the first six books of Euclid into German with notes, the Arith- 
melha of Diophantus, and the De quathwr maihematicis scientiis 
of Michael Psellus into Latin. 

XYLENE, or Dimethyl Benzene, C 6 H 4 (CH s ):,. Three 
isomeric hydrocarbons of this formula exist; they occur in the 
light oil fraction of the coal tar distillate, but they cannot be 
separated by fractional distillation owing to the closeness of 
their boiling points. The mixture can be separated by shaking 
with sulphuric acid, whereupon the ortho and meta forms are 
converted into soluhle sulphonic acids, the para form being 
soluble only in concentrated acid; the ortho and meta acids 
may be separated by crystallization of their salts or sulphon- 
amides. Ortho-xylene is obtained from ortho-bromtoluene, 
methyl iodide and sodium as a colourless mobile liquid boiling 
at 142°, melting at -28°, and having a specific gravity of 0-8932 
at 0°. Oxidation by potassium permanganate gives phthalic 
add; whilst chromic acid gives carbon dioxide and water. 
Meta- or iso-xylene, the most important isomer, may be prepared 
by nucleus-synthetic reactions, or by distilling mesitylenic 
arid, CsHsCCHAzCOjH, an oxidation product of mesitylene, 
C a H,(CH 3 )3, which is produced on the condensation of acetone, 
with lime; this reaction is very important, for it orientates 
meta compounds. It boils at 130°, melts at -54°, and has a 
specific gravity of 0-8812. Para-xylene is obtained when 
camphor is distilled with zinc chloride, but it is best prepared 
from para-brom-toluene or dibrombenzene, methyl iodide and 
sodium. Dilute nitric acid oxidizes it first to para-toluic acid 
and then to terephthalic acid. It boils at 138°, melts at 15°, 
and has a specific gravity of o-88oi at 0°. 

XYLOPHONE (Fr. xylophone-, Ger. Xylophon, Strohfiedel 
or Holzharmonika-, Ital. armonit'a dctfcgnv), a small instrument 
of percussion, of definite sonorousness, used in the orchestra 
to mark the rhythm. The xylophone consists of a series of 
little wooden staves in the form of a half cylinder and graduated 
in size. The staves, each of which represents a semitone,^rest 
on two, three or four wooden bars, covered with straw'and 
converging to form an acute angle. They arc so arranged that 
each stave is isolated. In some models the staves are grouped 
in two rows, comprising the naturals and the accidentals. The 
xylophone is played with two little wooden hammers, and has a 
compass of two or three octaves. The quality of tone is inferior 
to that of the steel harmonica or glockenspiel. (K. S) 

XYSTUS, the Greek architectural term for the covered portico 
of the gymnasium, in which the exercises took place during 
the winter or in rainy weather; this was known as the fuorAs 
Sp6fu>s, from its polished floor (fee iv. to polish). The Romans 
applied the term to the garden walk in front of the porticoes, 
which was divided into flower beds with borders of box, and to 
a promenade between rows of large trees. 
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Y the twenty-fifth letter of the English alphabet, one of 
four variants («, v, w, y) which have been developed 
out of or.e Greek symbol. It was taken into the 
Roman alphabet as a form distinct from V in the 
1st century B.C., when it was desired to represent the sound 
of the Greek u more accurately than could be done by the 
ordinary Roman alphabet. Many Greek words had been 
borrowed from Greek long before this and pronounced like 
genuine Latin words. Thus the proper name IIuppos was 
borrowed as Burrus. Qpirya as Bruges. But with the growth 
of literary knowledge this was felt to be a very inexact repre¬ 
sentation of the Greek sounds, and the words were respelt as 
Pyrrhus and Phryges. The philosopher Pythagoras is said 
to have regarded this letter as a symbol of human life (Servius, 
on Virgil, Aenmd vi. 136). To this there are various references 
in the Roman poets. Two lines of Persius (iii. 56-57) seem 
to throw some light upon the particular form of Y intended- 
“ Et tibi quae Samios diduxit littera ramos 
surgentem dextro monstravit limite callem.’’ 

These lines appear to imply that the letter took the form y, 
which can only be one of the oldest forms (\) written from right 
to left. The straight road is the difficult, the deviating line is 
the easier path of vice. Anglo-Saxon took over the Roman Y 
with its Roman value of the modified u ” (ii), and employed it 
accordingly for the sound which arose from a u sound under the 
influence of an fin the following syllable: fyllau, “ fill,” cp. Gothic 
(ulljan-, mus, “ mouse,” plural mils , from an earlier lost musis. 
The y sounds were often confused with i, whence, in modern 
English, mice. 

The vowel use was the only use of the old symbol. The consonant 
Y is of a different origin. The eerly English g (always hard as 
in gig) was palatalized before c and i sounds into a consonant t 
(i) or y. which was written in Middle English with the symbol 3. 
With this letter also was written the original consonant i U), 
which appears in Latin as i (j) in iugum, iuvenats. This Latin 
sound seems, at least initially, lo have represented two originally 
separate sounds, for Greek represents the first sound of iugum 
by f (firy&o, while in other words it represents a i (y) of other 
languages by the “ rough breathing ” (/« or '): ayvbs, “holy,” 
is the same word as the Sanskrit yajitas. The English words that 
correspond etymologically to iugum and iuvencus are “ yoke ” 
and “ young.” In Northern English the symbol 3 survived 
longer than in the southern part of the island, and in Scottish 
documents of the 16th century was confused with 2. From 
this cause various Scottish names that were never pronounced 
with z are so spelt, as Menzies (Mengies), Dalziel, Cadzow. 
In others like Mackenzie, z is now- universally pronounced, 
though as late as the middle of the 18th century Lord Karnes 
deefared that to hear Mackenzie pronounced with a s turned his 
stomach. (P. Gi.) 

YABLONOI, or Yablonovoi (“ Apple Mountains,” known to 
the Mongols as Dynze-daban), a range of E. Siberia, stretching 
N.E. from near the sources of the river Kerulen (N.E. of Urga 
in N. Mongolia) to the bend of the river Olekma in 56” N., 
and forming the S.E. border ridge of the upper terrace of the 
great plateau of Central and E, Asia. Its summits reach alti¬ 
tudes of 5000-6000 ft., culminating in Mount Sokhondo (8040 
ft.) near the Transbaikal-Mongolia frontier. The range serves 
as the water-parting between the streams which flow to the 
Pacific and those which flow to the Arctic Ocean, and is a dividing 
line between the Siberian and the Daurian flora. The passes 
have altitudes of 2000-3500 ft. The range is a continuation 
of the Kentei Mountains of Mongolia, but is not orographically 
connected with the Stanovoi Mountains, farther to the N.E", 
though the names Yablonoi and Stanovoi are commonly used 
alternatively. The latter are the S.E. border-range of the 
lower terrace and are connected with the Great Khingan 
Mountains. 


YACHOW-FU, a prefectural city in the province of Sze- 
ch’uen, China, in 30° N., 103° E.; pop. about 40,000. It is situ¬ 
ated in a valley on the banks of the river Ya, where tea is grown. 

parting of the tea aud tobacco trade route to Tibet via Tachien- 
lu and the cotton trade route to west Yun-nan via Ningyuen-Fu. 
The city wall measures 2 m. in circumference, and is pierced by 
four gates. Yachow'-Fu is first mentioned during the Chow 
dynasty (1122-255 B.C.). 

YACHTING, the sport of racing in yachts 1 and boats with 
sails, and also the pastime of cruising for pleasure in sailing 

of the 19th century; for, although there were sailing yachts long 
before, they were but few, and belonged exclusively to princes 
and other illustrious personages. For instance, in the Anglo- 
Saxon period Athelstan had presented to him by the king of 
Norway a magnificent royal vessel, the sails of -which were purple 
and the head and deck -wrought with gold, apparently a kind of 
state barge. Elizabeth had one, and so has every English sove¬ 
reign since. During her reign a pleasure ship was built (1588) at 
Cowes (Isle of Wight), so that the association of that place 
with the sport goes back a very long time. In 1660 Charles II. 
was presented by the Dutch with a yacht named the “ Mary,” 
until which time the word “ yacht ” was unknown in England. 
The Merrie Monarch was fond of sailing, for he designed a yacht 
of 25 tons called the “ Jamie,” built at Lambeth in 1662, as well 
as several others later on. In that year the “ Jamie ’’was matched 
for £100 against a small Dutch yacht, under the duke of York, 

steering part of the time—apparently the first record of a yacht 
match and of an amateur helmsman. Mr Arthur H. Clark, in 
his History of Yachting (1904), traces the history of pleasure 
craft from 1600 to 1815. and gives an interesting illustrated 
account of the vachts belonging to Charles II. 

The first authentic record of a sailing club is in 1720, when the 
Cork Harbour Water Club, now known as the Royal Cork Yacht 
Club, was established in Ireland, but the yachts were small. 
Maitland, in his History of Loudon (1739) mentions sailing and 
rowing on the Thames as among the amusements then indulged 
in; and Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes (1801), says that the 
Cumberland Society, consisting of gentlemen partial to this pas¬ 
time, gave yearly a silver cup toc-be sailed for in the vicinity 
of London. The boats usually started from Blackfriars Bridge, 
went up the Thames to Putney, and returned to Vauxhall, 
being, no doubt, mere sailing boats and not yachts or decked 
vessels. From the middle to the end of the 18th century yacht¬ 
ing developed very slowly: although matches were sailed at 
Cowes as far back as 1780, very few- yachts of any size, say 
35 tons, existed in 1800 there or elsewhere. In 1812 the Royal 
Yacht Squadron was established by fifty vacht-owners at Cowes 
and was called the Yacht Club, altered to the Royal Yacht Club 
in 1S20; but no regular regatta was held there until some years 
laler. The yachts of the time were built of heavy materials, 
like the revenue cutters, full in the fore body and fine aft; but it 
was soon discovered that their timbers and scantlings were 
unnecessarily strong, and they were made much lighter. It 
was also found that the single-masted cutter was more Weatherly 
than the brigs and schooners of the time, and the former rig was 
adopted for racing, and, as there was no time allowance for 

Early English Yachts. —Among the earliest of which there 
is any record were the “ Pearl,” 95 tons, built by Sainty at 

and the “ Arrow,” 84 tons, originally 61 ft. 9? in. long and 
18 ft. 5I in. beam, built by Joseph Weld in 1822, which for many 
years remained extant as a racing yacht, having been rebuilt and 

1 The English word “ yacht ” is the Dutch jacht, jagt, from jachten, 
“ to huriy,” “ to hunt.” See also Ship and Shipbuilding. 
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altered several times, and again entirely rebuilt in 1887-88. had not been waived, the American schooner yacht would still 
The Thames soon followed the example of the Solent and have won by fully a couple of minutes. The prize was given 
established the Royal Thames Yacht Club in 1823, the Clyde to the New York Yacht Club and constituted a challenge cup, 
founding the Royal Northern Yacht Club in 1824, and Plymouth called “the America’s cup,” for the yachts of all nations, by 
the Royal Western in 1827. In this year the Royal Yacht the deed of gift of the owners of the winner. (See below for a 
Squadron passed a resolution disqualifying any member who complete account of these races.) 

should apply steam to his yacht—the enactment being aimed at Not only was the “ America ” as great a departure from the 
T. Assheton Smith, an enthusiastic yachtsman and fox-hunter, conventional British type of yacht as the “ Mosquito,” but the 
who was having a paddle-wheel steam yacht called the “ Menai ” set of her sails was a decided novelty. In England it had been 
built on the Clyde. In 1830 one of the largest cutters ever the practice to make them baggy, whereas those of the “America ” 
constructed was launched, viz. the “ Alarm,” built by Inman were flat, which told materially in working to windward. The 
at Lymmgton for Joseph Weld of Lulworth Castle, from the revolution in yacht designing and canvasing was complete, and 
lines of a famous smuggler captured off the Isle of Wight. She the bov/s of existing cutters were lengthened, that of the “Arrow ” 
was 82 ft. on the load-line by 24 ft. beam, and was reckoned among others. The “ Alarm ” was also lengthened and turned 

of 103 tons, old measurement, in which length, breadth and into a schooner of 248 tons, and the “ Wildfire,” cutter, 59 tons, 

half-breadth (supposed to represent depth) were the factors for was likewise converted. Indeed there was a complete craze 

computation. Some yachtsmen at this time preferred still for schooners, the “ Flying Cloud,” “ Gloriana,” “ Laila Rookh,” 

larger vessels and owned square-topsail schooners and brigs “ Albertine,” “ Aline,” “ Egeria,” “ Pantomime ” and others 
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The Plank-on-edge. —These changes led to a decline in yacht- I 
racing, the new measurement exercising a prejudicial effect 
rn the sport, as it enabled vessels of extreme length, depth 


nor upon “ over all ” length. The only factors 
were the water-line and the area of the sails. All 
nnage rules taxed the length and the breadth. The 
tis change of the system measurement was electrical, 
the plank-on-edge type completely. There was not 

of Yacht-Racing under Length and Sad Area Rule .— 
1 were greatly pleased with the broader and lighter 
rachts that designers began to turn out under the 

seaway than the old vessels. The first large cutters 
considerable beam were “ Yarana ” and “ Petronilla ” 
nd in 1889 the first of Lord Dunraven’s Valkyries 
el that was much admired. Then in 1890 “ Iverna,” 
ie clipper-bowed cutter owned by Mr Jameson, came 
raced against “ Thistle.” Meanwhile, up to 1892 
' splendid 40-raters had been built; “ Mohawk,” 
nd,” “ Castanet.” “ Reverie,” “ Creole,” “ Thalia,” 
’ “White Slave,” “Queen Mab ” and “ Varuna ” 


area of 7887 sq. ft. to the American’s 7982- 
. with less driving power. Still, she did not 
is empty-handed, as she won and brought bad 
and Brenton Reef challenge cups, though they w 
her by the “ Irex ” in the following year. The 


Irish ports. Moreover, the Cly« 
anced centre of small yacht sailin 
in Kemp's rule being adopted by tl 


, they were built (according to the ideas of designers in 1885 
1886, who had not by that time absorbed the knowledge of the 

jTthickVavy lead TeeK huge sail-spread. A sail area of 
0 sq. ft. was crowded on to a 30-foot yacht, and one 3G-footer 
n carried a jointed spinnaker boom 56 ft. in length. It was 


lighter craft when both were measured by the tonnage rules. 
In America this was not the case. There a much lighter and 
wider form of yacht had been in vogue, having shallower draught 
and relying upon a centre-board for weatherliness instead 
of a deep lead keel. Hence in the International contests 
from 1884 to 1886 for the America’s cup and other events the 
trials were between deep and narrow British yachts and shallow 
and broad American yachts. Even in 1887, when G. L. Watson 
built the “ Thistle,” much broader than “ Genesta ” and 
“ Galatea,” this vessel was met and defeated by a’far wider and 
shallower American sloop, namely, the “ Volunteer ” above 
referred to. British yachtsmen claimed that their narrow 
deep-keeled vessels were more weatherly and better sea-boats 
than the light American sloops, but raring honours rested with 
the Americans. 

In 1887 the plank-on-odge type was completely abandoned 
in the United Kingdom. Thenceforward, therefore, the old 
spirited contests between deep British yachts and shallow 
American sloops ceased. Whilst Britain abandoned her narrow 
deep type, America soon also began to modify the old shallow 
centre-board sloop type, and so between 1887 and 1893 the 
rival types began to converge very rapidly, until the old idea 
of a race for the America’s cup being a test of a British type 
against ail American t>pe completely died out. Races sailed 
for that trophy, after 1887, were less and less trials of oppos¬ 
ing national types, but merely contests between British and 
American designed yachts built upon the same general principle 


5; 1681 sq. ft. of'sail. ’ Th 
.s 34*1 ft. L.W.L., 9 ft. bean 


the glorious fleet of old-fashioned cutters and yawls, which 
I showed such fine sport before they were outbuilt by the planks- 
on-edge, so will the seasons following 1892 be identified with 
the big cutter racing. In that year it was commonly said that 
yachtsmen would build no more very large cutters. The 
revival under the length and sail area rule had so far extended 
to “ Iverna,” “ Tarana,” “ Petronilla,” and “ Valkyrie I.” being 
built in the first class, but then there had been a pause of some 

Solent classes had been built. Just when the critics were declaring 
that in the future no yachtsmen would build a class racer 
larger than a 40-rater (60 ft. L.W .L. with 4000 sq. ft. of sail), 
the prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VII.) gave an order 
for the cutter “ Britannia,” while Lord Dunraven buill “ Val¬ 
kyrie II.,” Mr A. D. Clarke “ Satanita” and Mr Peter Donald- 
1 son “ Caliuna”; and in this same season (1893), an American 
yachtsman took the Ilerreshoff yacht “ Navahoe ” over the 
Atlantic. The new vessels averaged 87 ft. L.W.L. and carried 
about 10,300 sq. ft. of canvas, their beam being as much as 
I 23 ft. They were an entirely different type from “ Iverna ” or 


type, for “ Yvonne " could beat the “ Doris 
e. With the advent of the length and sail are; 
ce became the fashionable rendezvous for sma! 
he craft known as the Solent classes, 5-ratere 
d 1-raters, flourished greatly. 

t Era in Yachting — As the years 1870 ti 
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*' Kariad ” (originally the “ Dibtant Shore,” previously- m< 
and the same designer’s 90-foot yawl “ Sybarita.” It was 1 


J - the roaring sc 




Scottish waters. 


that was running near the Craig. .The 
f being the larger vessel, and “ Sybarita ” 
e of the greatest races ever recorded in 


icing by rating 


r, or the yacht savii 


; her t 
o the ra' 


length of the cou 
dously tends to encourage the fastest possible vessel 
current rating rule to be produced. It has always 
ded as the highest form of the sport. It is naturally, 
the most expensive form, because only the most 
and perfectly equipped vessels can keep in the first 

ne to time, chiefly from about the years 1884 and 1885 
an dicaps framed according to merits have been fashion- 
jst yachtsmen. They Were originally devised to afford 

iid nothing to encourage owners to buikl verv fast vessels! 




racing thrived greatly d_ B r - 

Girth Rules. During these periods, 

cruisers were built specially for the f 


the period ol 


eel, the slowe 
-*e an equal chance with tl 
ise of class racing, handle* 




The f 


id the gr 


of yacht 
very fast 

specially 

together. 


from 1896 up to 1906, inasmuch as they were much more strongly 
built. “ Valdora ” (107 tons), “ Brynhild ” (160 tons), “ Leander,” 
“ Nainara,” “ Rosamond,” ** Merrymaid ” and many others were 
vaclits of the former type. In form they did not differ vastly from 

‘- 1 -- c -Hj-* 1 - - s --** 1_ ull, fittings, bulwarks 

vessels than their 


>le and bett- 


Rul 


f r s pre & a u r £ 


: larger cl 
p with tl 


- _ (1896 to 1906), whil _ ^ _ .... ^ ^ „ 

severely upon large yacht lacmg. Meanwhile, in the small classes, 
the Solent one-design class, South Coast one-design class, numerous 
Belfast one-design classes, Redwings, Whitewings and a host of 
others, show how an inexpensive form of cruiser racing had usurped 
the place of class racing and competitive designing. Many yachts¬ 
men felt that handicap racing and one-design racing were to usurp 

racing and the one^design^ principle 

ewJveth >P For aS £ 

ketches ” Cariad I.” and “Cariad II.,” are but modified types 
evolved from the crack racers. Hence yachtsmen began to give 
ition—during the early period of the Second Linear 
—to suggestions that in the future every class-racing 
1 be built according to a fixed table of scantlings, so 
that her hull should be as strong as a bona fide cruiser. 

Yachts Built under the Second Linear Rating Ride —Yew 
large vessels were built expressly for racing under this rule; 
indeed the Fife 65-footer “ Zinita ” (1004) was the only light- 
scanthng yacht of any importance. However, two very har ' 
some hrst-class vessels were constructed to the rule: “ Wh 
Heulher I.” by Fife in 1904, and “ Nyria " by Nicholson 
1906, they were some 12 ft. shorter than the great cutters 
of “ Brilannia’s ” year and altogether smaller, having less 
and draught and some 1700 sq. ft. less sail area. The growing 
dissatisfaction of yacht-owners at the extreme light scan!” 
of modern racing yachts was strongly demonstrated by 
fact that both “ White Heather I.” and “ Nyria ” were specially 
ordered to be of heavy scantling, and they were classed 


Rating 1 


Lloyd’s. They were therefore of the semi-cruiser type. 
“ Nyria,” however, was the extreme type of a yacht of her 
period in shape, although heavy in construction. The only 

yachts under the rule was a skimping of the mean draught and 
an exaggeration of the full pram-shaped overhanging bow. 

The 52-footers were a very popular class. Fife made a great 
advance in yacht architecture with a 52-foot cutter called the “ Mag- 

"cTmelltt” (Payne), “ Lucid” " a^d “Maymon ” (Fife” “ MoyW’ 
and ‘‘ Britomart ” (My Inc), and the first-class cutter “ Nyria ”— 

1906, when the first-class cutter “ Kariad ” (1900) was brought out 
to compete with “ Nyria ” and “ White Heather 1 .,” and decidedly 
out-sailed,—showing that yacht architecture had steadily improved 


International Rules Introduced .—In April 1904 Mr Heckstall 
Smith drew the attention of German, French and British 
yachtsmen to the fact that the yacht measurement rules (then 
different in the various countries) were generally due to terminate 
about the end of 1907, and suggested that many advantages 
would accrue if an international rule amid be agreed upon. 
The Yacht-Racing Association agreed to take the matter up, 
and at two International Conferences, held in London in January 
and June 1906, an international rule of yacht measurement 
and rating was unanimously agreed to by all the nations of 
Europe. America alone refused to attend the Conference. 
Mr R. E. Froude struck the keynote of the object of the Confer¬ 
ence by a statement that the ideal yacht should be a vessel 
combining “ habitability with speed.” The truth of this axiom 
was generally accepted. Old plank-on-edge types under the 
tonnage rules were habitable but slow. Skimming-dishes at¬ 
tained the maximum speed, but were uninhabitable. Neither 
therefore attained the ideal type. A good form was attained 
in 1901 with ” Magdalen,” but since that year the bane of 
light construction had become harmful to yachting. Hence 
the conference aimed at a rule which would produce a yacht 
combining habitability with speed. They adopted a form of 
linear rating comprising certain penalties upon hollow mid¬ 
ship section (i.e. Benzon’s d tax) and also upon full pram bows. 
The following was adopted as the rule by which all racing 
yachts in Europe are rated:— 

L+B+jG+ 3 i 7 -H V 5 -F Rating in tincm- units, U. either ft. or 



The length L for the formula is the length on the water-line, 
with the addition (1) of the difference between the girth, covering- 

the freeboard at that point, and (2) one-fifth of the difference 
between the girth, covering-board to covering-board, at the stem 
water-line ending, and twice the freeboard at that point. The 
additions (1) and (2) penalize the full overhangs and the bow 
overhang in particular. The girth, G, is the chain girth 
measured at that part of the yacht at which the measurement 

generally to be taken 0-55 from the bow end of the water-line. 
The girth difference, i in the formula, is the difference between 
the chain girth, measured as above described, from covering- 
board to covering-board, and the skin girth between the 
same points, measured aleng the actual outline of the cross- 

For racing the yachts are divided into eleven classes. Class A 
is for schooners and yawls only, above 23 metres (75-4 ft.) of 
rating, with a time allowance of four seconds per metre per 
mile. All the yachts in this class must be classed Ai. In 
racing, yawls sail at their actual rating and schooners at 12% 
less than their actual rating. The other classes are the ten 
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48 Mr j. L. Craigie. 

81 Mr T. Chamberlayne. 

*05 The duke of Marlborough. 


•, was beaten by a quarter of an I 
of the series the Americans 1 


at Dartmouth. The registered owners of the vessel were Mr J. 
Stevens, the commodore of the NewYorkYacht Club,Mr C.A.Steve 
Mr H. Wilkes and Mr J. B. Finlay. Iler crew consisted of thirte 


’erging the American yachts 
isplacement than the challei 
el built in Great Britain ex] 
in 1887 the types in fashion 
r erged, and deep-draught fi 


jpsail with a short yard and small jackyard. 
» a flying jib on a.jibboom,. but this was not 

nnage 171; length over all 94 ft.; on the 
, 6 in.; foremast 79 ft. 6 in.; mainmast 81 ft. 
to the foot in each mast); hollow bowsprit 
foregaff 24 ft.; maingaff s8 ft.; mainboom 








YAKUTSK—YALE UNIVERSITY 


Verkho>ansk on 


been observed^and the averagejemperature ol the 

mg-point of^mercury (-37-9°). Neither Li’s ” 
L'i'jaC to the sea coast) nor Yakntsl 


01 —o^-u have been observed, anu me average lempeiaiuie or 
February is only -43-6°. At Yakutsk the average temperature of 
the winter is -40-2°, and the soil is frozen to a depth of 600 ft. 
(Middendorff). The Lena, both at Kirensk and at Yakutsk, is 
free from ice for only 161 days in the year, the Yana at Ust-Yansk 
for 105. At Yakutsk only 145 days and at Verkhoyansk only 73 

season and the earliest frosts of the newt is barely 37 days. 

The bulk of the inhabitants are Yakuts; there are some 
20,000 Russians, many of them exiles, and a certain number 
of Tunguses. Tatars, Lamuts and Chukchis. The estimated 
pop.' in iqo6 was 300.600. The Yakuts belong to the 
Turkish stock, and speak a dialect of Turkish, with an ad¬ 
mixture of Mongolian wurrls. They call themselves Sukha or 
Sakhov (pi. Sokhalar or Sakha'ov), their present name having 
been borrowed by l he Russians from the Tunguses, who call 
them Yeko ur Yekot. Most probably they once inhabited 
3. Siberia, especially the upper Yenisei, where a Tatar tribe 
calling itself Sakha still survives in Minusinsk. They ate 
middle-sized, have dark and rather narrow eyes, a broad 
flat nose, thick black hair and little beard. They are very 
laborious and enterprising, and display in schools much more 
intelligence than the Tunguses or Buryats. Their implements 
show a great degree of skill and some artislic taste. They 
live in log yurlas or huts, with small windows, into which 
plates of ice or pieces of skin are inserted instead of glass. 
During summer they abandon their wooden dwellings and 
encamp in conical tents of birch bark. Their food is chiefly 
flesh, and they diink kumiss, or mares’ milk. Though nearly 
all are nominally Christians, they retain much of their original 
Shamanism. Their settlements are now steadily advancing 
S. into the hunting domains of the Tunguses, who give way 
before their superior civilization. 

The province is divided into five districts, the chief towns 
of which are Yakutsk. Olekminsk, Sredne-Kolymsk, Verk¬ 
hoyansk and Viluisk. Though the production of gold from 
gold washings has been on the decrease, over 15,000 workers 
are employed in the Olekma and Vitim gold-mines. Only 
43,000 acres are under crops, chiefly barley. Most of the 
inhabitants are engaged in live-stock breeding, and keep rein¬ 
deer and sledge-dogs. Fish is an important article of food, especi¬ 
ally in the Kolyma region. In the N. hunting is important, 
the skins taken being principally those of squirrels, ermines, 
hares, foxes, Arctic foxes, and a few sables, beavers and bears. 

The principal channel of communication is the Lena. As 
soon as the spring arrives, scores of boats are built at 
Kachungsk, Verkholensk and Ust-Uginsk, and the goods brought 
on sledges in winter from Ihe capital of Siberia, including con¬ 
siderable amounts of curn and salt meat, are shipped down 
the river. A few steamers descend to the delta of the Lena, and 
return with cargoes of fish and furs. Cattle are brought from 
Transbaikalia. Two routes, mere horse-tracks, radiate from 
Yakutsk to Ayan and to Okhotsk. Manufactured goods and 
groceries are imported to Yakutsk by the funner. 
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are built upon 

from the floods. Yakutsk poss 
a cathedral. Its merchants carry on trade in fv 
ivory and reindeer hides. The town was founded 
YALE UNIVERSITY, the third oldest university 
States, at New Haven, Connecticut. 
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The founders of the New Haven colony, like those of Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay, cherished the establishment of a college as an 
essential part of their ideal of a Christian state, of which educa¬ 
tion and religion should he the basis and the chief fruits. New 
Haven since 1644 had contributed annually to the suppoit of 
Harvard College, but the distance of the Cambridge school from 
southern New England seemed in those days considerable; and 
a separate educational establishment was also called for by a 
divergent development in politics and theology. Ykrle was 
founded by mini*ers selected by Ihe churches of the colony, as 
President Thomas Clap said, to the end that they might “ educate 
ministers in our own way,” Though “ College land ” was set 
apart in 1647, 1 Y'ale College had its actual beginning in 1700 when 
a few clergymen met in the New Haven with the purpose “ to 
stand as trustees or undertakers to found, erect and govern the 
College ” for which at various times donations of hooks and 
money had been made. The formal establishment was in 1701. 
The Connecticut legislature in October granted a charter which 
seems to have been partly drafted by Judge Samuel Sewall of 
Boston; the Mather family also were among those in Boston 
who welcomed and laboured for the establishment of a seminary 
of a stricter theology than Harvard, and the ten 2 clergymen who 
were the founders and first trustees of the College were graduates 
of Harvard. 

The legislature, fearful of provoking in England attention 
either to the new school or to the powers used in chartering it, 
asbumed merely to license a “ collegiate school,” and made its 
powers of conferring degrees as unobtrusive as possible. In 
1702 the teaching of Yale began. In the early years the 
upper students studied where the rector lived, and considerable 
groups of the lower students were drawn off by their tutors to 
different towns. In 1716 the trustees purchased a lot in New 
Haven, and in the next year the College was established theie by 
the legislature. Commencement was held at New Haven in the 
same year, but the last of the several student bodies did not 
disband until 1719. The schoul did nut gain a name until the 
completion of the first building in 1718. This had heen made 
possible by a gift from Elihu Yale (1640-1721), a native of 
Boston and son of one of the original settlers of New Ilaven, 
he had amassed great wealth in India, where he was governor 
of the East India Company’s settlement at Madras. The trustees 
accordingly named it Yale College in his honour. 

The charter of 1701 stated that the end of the school was the 

he fitted “ for public employment, both in church and civil 
state.” To the clergy, however, who controlled the College, 
theology was the basis, security and test of " arts and sciences.” 
In 1722 the rector, Timothy Cutler, was dismissed because of 
a leaning toward Episcopacy. Various special tests were em¬ 
ployed to preserve the doctrinal purity of Calvinism among the 

1753 a stringent test -was fixed by the Corporation to ensure the 
orthodoxy of Ihe teachers. This was abolished in 1778. From 
1808 to 1S18 the President and tulors were obliged to signify 
assent to a general formulation of orthodox belief. When 
George W'hitefield, in 1740, initiated by his preaching the 
“ Great Awakening,” a local schism resulted in Connecticut 
between “ Old Lights ” and “ New Lights.” When the College 
set up an independent church the Old Lights made the contention 
that the College did not owe its foundation to the original 
trustees, but to the first charter granted by the legislature, 
which might therefore control the College. This claim President 
Clap triumphantly controverted (1763), but Yale fell in con¬ 
sequence under popular distrust, and her growth was delayed 
by the shutting off uf financial aid from the legislature. 

By the first charter (1701) the trustees ot the College 
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;) residing in the colony. By a supplementary I 


Corporation. This charter is still in force. In 17 
and lieutenant-governor of the state, and six 
were made ex-officio members of the Corporatioi 
six senators were replaced by six graduates, chosei 
body. The clerical element still constitutes o 
Corporation. In the first half of the 19th cent 
lead of Nathaniel W. Taylor (q.v.), the Divinity 
became nationally prominent for “ Taylorism ” o 
Theology.” Daily attendance at prayers is still 


I, the Divinity School of Yale 
Taylorism ” or “ New Haven 
prayers is still required of all 


professorship was established, of mathematics and nat 
philosophy. Timothy Dwight (president, 1795-1817) plan 
the establishment of professional schools; his term saw 
foundation of the Medical School (1813) besides the Divi: 
School. In 1803 a chair was created for Benjamin Silliman. 
(1779-1864) in chemistry and natural history; English gram 
and geography did not disappear from the curriculum u 
1826, nor arithmetic until 1830; political economy was in 
duced in 1825, and modern languages (French) in the s: 


abolished in 1842, thus removing one feature of a private 
boarding school. Corporal punishment (“ cuffing ” of the 
offender’s ears by the President) had disappeared before the 
War of Independence; and so also had the custom of printing 
the students’ names according to their social rank, and using 
a “ degradation ” in precedence as punishment; while Dwight 

system of fines that enabled a rich student to live as he pleased 
at the expense only of his pocket. The School of Law was 
established in 1843. Instruction to graduates in non-profes¬ 
sional courses seems to have been begun in 1826. The appoint¬ 
ment of Edward E. Salisbury to the chair of Arabic and Sanskrit 
(1841) was the first provision at Yale for the instruction of 
graduates by professors independent of the College. About the 
same time graduate instruction in chemistry became important. 
(In 1846 also a chair of agricultural chemistry was established— 
the first in the country.) In 1846 an extra-College department 
of Philosophy and Arts was created, conferring degrees since 
1852; and from this were separated in 1854 the sciences, which 
were entrusted to a separate Scientific School, the original 


promoter of agricultural experiment stations in the United 
States. Since that time this school and the College have 
developed much as complementary and co-ordinate schools of 
undergraduates, Yale affording in this respect a very marked 
contrast with Harvard. Graduate instruction was concentrated 
in 1871 into a distinct Graduate School This with the three 
traditional professional schools—the Art School, established 
in 1866 (instruction since 1869), and the first university art 
school of the country, the Music School, established in 1894 
(instruction since 1890), and the Forest School, established in 
1900—make up the University, around the College. For the 
founding of the Peabody Museum of Natural History, George 
Peabody, of London, contributed $150,000 in 1866. The 
Observatory, devoted exclusively to research, was established 
in 1871. In 1887 the name Yale “ University ” was adopted. 
The organic unity of the whole was then recognized by throwing 
open to students ot any department the advantages of all. In 
1886, for the first time, a president was chosen who was not of the 
College faculty, but from the University faculty. 

Great as were the changes in the metamorphosis of old Yale, 
none had more influence upon its real and inner life than the 
gradual extension of the freedom accorded the students in 


the selection of their studies. In 1854 there was no election 
permissible until late in the Junior year. In 1876, 1884 and 
1893 such freedom was greatly extended. In 1892 the work of 
the Graduate School was formally opened to women (some pro¬ 
fessors having admitted them for years past by special consent). 
Yale was the first college in New England to take this step. 
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soil, moderately enriched. The sets, consisting ■ 
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culture than the staking of the climbing stems. The); should^nol 

place In autumn. They sometimes strike downwards 2 or 3 ft 
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For the history of the yam, and its cultivation and uses in India, 
see G. Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, iii. (1890). 

YAMA (Sanskrit “twin,” in allusion to his being twin with 
his sister Yami, traditionally the first human pair), in Hindu 
mythology, judge of men and king of the unseen world. He 
was the first moital to die, and having discovered the way to the 
other world is the guide of the dead. Three hymns ill the Rig 
Veda are addressed to him. 

YAMAGATA, ARITOMO, Prince (1838- ), Japanese 

field-marshal, was born in Choshu. He began life as an ordinary 
samurai and rose steadily in reputation and rank, being created 
a count in 1884, a marquess in 1895 (after the war with China) 
and a prince in 1907 (after the war with Russia). He twice 
held tbe pos( of premier, and was the leader of Japanese con¬ 
servatism, being a staunch opponent of party cabinets. 

YAMBOLI, a town of Bulgaria, on the river Tunja, 49 m. W. 
of Burgas by rail. Pop. (1906) 15,708. It has a large agricul¬ 
tural trade, being situated in the centre of one of the chief corn 
districts. In the town are the remains of old fortifications, and 
tlie-tutns of a fine mosque. The bezetlan, or old market-house, 
is entire, but is now used as a military magazine. An ancient 
Macedonian town lay some 4 m. N., but Yamboli is first men¬ 
tioned in tbe nth century, when it was known by the Byzan¬ 
tines as Dampolis or Hyampolis. 

YAMfiTHIN, a town and district in the Meiktila division of 
Upper Burma. The town has a station on the railway 275 m. 
N. of Rangoon. Pop. (1901) 8680. It is an important centre 
of trade with the Shan States. The district lies between the 
Shan States and the Meiktila, Magwe and Toungoo districts; 
area, 4258 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 243,197, showing an increase 
of 18% in the decade. The staple crop is rice, which is irrigated 
from tanks and canals. Millets and oil-seeds are grown in the 
N., where drought has more Ilian once caused distress. There 
are special industries of inlaid metal-work and ornamental 
pottery. Besides the chief town, Pyinmana and Pyawbwe, 
both also on the railway, carry on an active trade with the Shan 


YANAON, or Yanam, a French settlement in India, near the 
mouth of tbe river Godavari, within the Godavari district of 
Madras. It is situated in 16° 44' N. and 82° 13' E.; area, 
5 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 5005. Yanaon was founded about 1750, 
and followed the vicissitudes of French history in S. India. It 
was finally restored to the French by the treaty of 1S15. 

YANCEY, WILLIAM LOWNDES (1814-1863), American 
political leader, son of Benjamin Cudworth Yancey, an able 

Falls of the Ogeechee. Warren county, Georgia, on the 10th of 
August 1814. After his father’s death in 1817, his mother 
remarried and removed 10 Troy, New York. Yancey attended 
Williams College for one year, studied law at Greenville, South 
Carolina, and was admitted to the bar. As editor of the Green¬ 
ville (South Carolina) Mountaineer (1834-35), he ardently 
opposed nullification. In 1835 he married a wealthy woman, 
and in the winter of 1836-1837 removed to her plantation in 
Alabama, near Cahaba (Dallas county), and edited weekly papers 
there and in Wetumpka (Elmore county), his summer home. 
The accidental poisoning of his slaves in 1839 forced him to 


devote himself entirely to law and journalism; he was now an 
impassioned advocate of State’s Rights and supported Van Buren 
in the presidential campaign of 1840. lie was elected in 1841 
to the state House of Representatives, in which he served for 
one year; became state senator in 1843, and in 1844 was elected 
to the national House of Representatives to fill a vacancy, being 
re-elected in 1845. In Congress his ability and his unusual ora¬ 
torical gifts at once gained recognition. In 1846, however, he 
resigned his seat, partly on account of poverty, and partly 
because of his disgust with the Northern Democrats, whom he 
accused of sacrificing their principles to their economic interests. 
His entire energy was now devoted to the task of exciting 
resistance to anti-slavery aggression. In 1848 he secured the 
adoption by the state Democratic convention of the so-called 
“ Alabama Platform,” which was endorsed by the legislatures 
of Alabama and Georgia and by Democratic state conventions 
in Florida and Virginia, declaring that it was the duty of Congress 
not only to allow' slavery in all the territories but to protect it, 
that a territorial legislature could not exclude it. and that the 
Democratic party should not support for president or vice- 
president a candidate “ not . . . openly and unequivocally 
opposed to either of the forms of excluding slavery from the 
territories of the United States mentioned in these resolutions.” 
When the conservative majority in the national Democratic 
convention in Baltimore refused to incorporate his ideas into the 
platform, Yancey with one colleague left the convention and 
wrote an Address to the People of Alabama, defending his course 
and denouncing the cowardice of his associates. Naturally, he 

of the' state. Disappointment of the South with the results of 
“ Squatter Sovereignty ” caused a reaction in his favour, and in 
1858 he wrote a letter advocating the appointment of committees 
of safety, the formation of a League of United Southerners, 
and the repeal of the law's making the African slave-trade piracy. 
After twelve years’ absence from the national conventions of the 
Democratic party, he attended the Charleston convention in 

Defeated by a small majority, he again left the hall,’ followed this 
time by the delegates of Alabama. Mississippi, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, Florida, Texas, and two of the three delegates from 
Delaware. On the next day the Geoigia delegation and a 
majority of the Arkansas delegation withdrew. In the Balti¬ 
more convention of the seceders he advocated the nomination 
of John C. Breckinridge, and he made a tour of the country on his 
behalf. In Alabama he was the guiding spirit in the secession 
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On the 31st of March 1S61 he sailed 
for Europe as the head of a commission sent to secure recognition 
of the Confederate government, but returned in 1862 to take a 
seat in the Confederate Senate, in which he advocated a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war. On account of his failing 
health, he left Richmond early in 1863, and on the 27th of July- 
died at his home near Montgomery. 

See J. W. Du Bos eMJe underlines of W.L. Yancey (Birmingham, 

(New York. 1902); and Joseph Hodgson, The Cradle of the Con¬ 
federacy (Mobile, Ala., 1876b 

YANG-CHOW FU, a prefecture! city in the province of Kiang- 

ch'iian, on the Grand Canal, in 32 0 21' N., no° 15' E. Pop. 
about 100,000. The walls aic between three and four miles in 
circumference. The streets are well supplied with shops, and 
there are handsome temples, colleges, and other public buildings. 
There was a serious religious outbreak in 1868, when Hudson 
Taylor, the founder of the China Inland Mission, opened a station 
here; but Yang-chow is now one of the centres of the Protestant 


1 It is probable that Yancey was approached with the offer of the 
vice-presidential nomination on the Douglas ticket by George N. 
Sanders. There was a movement to nominate him on the ticket 
with Breckinridge also. 
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ie province. Yang-chow Fu possesses an ea: 
on with foreigners, for Marco Polo ruled or 
yy appointment from Kublai Khan P12S2-8 


rallel with the Mekong and the Salween, each, however, 
rarated from the other by intervening ridges of great height, 
ie total length of the Yangtsze is calculated to be not less than 
00 m. Although the term Yangtsze is applied by Europeans 
the whole couise of tbe river, in China it indicates only the 
,t three or iour hundred miles, where it flows through a division 
the empire which in ancient time was known as “ Y 7 ang,” a 
me which also survives in the city of Yang-Chow in the province 
Kiang-su. The ordinary official name for the whole river is 
1'ang Kiang (pronounced in the north, Chiang) or Ta Chiang, 

e upper reaches every section has its local name. As it emerges 
im Tibet into China it is known as the Kinsha Kiang or river 
Golden Sand, and farther down as the Pai-shui Kiang. In 
e-ch'ucn, after its junction with the large tributary known as 
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YA'QUBI—YARKAND 


>vum j river, and the north of Portuguese East Africa. They 
. enterprising and intelligent race, and have spread into 
l territory south of Lake Nyasa and throughout the 
listricts. They are the tallest and strongest of the natives 
Mozambique country, have negroid features and faces 
are noticeable for iheir roundness, and, for Africans, have 
kins. They have long been popular among Europeans as 
s and servants. They earned, however, a bad name as 
raders, and gave much trouble to the British authorities 
isaland until 1896, when they were reduced to submission, 
do not tattoo except for tribal marks on their foreheads, 
omen wear disks of ivory or burnished lead in the sides 
ir nostrils, and some, probably of Anyanja origin, disfigure 
) with the pdele or lip-ring. The Yaos have elaborate 


\itts orientates vivantes, 71-92. A digest of the w 
idc by Ibn ’Abdulhaqq (a. 1338) under the titl, 
(ed. T. G. J. Juynboll. Leiden, 1850-1864). Yaqflf 
>nary of geographical homonyms, the Mushtan 
feld, Gottingen, 1846). Besides all this activity in 
gave his attention to biography, and wrote an 
try of learned men, the Mu-jam vl-Vdaba'. Pa 
list in MS. in diSerent libraries; vol. i. has been 
dargoliouth, Irshad al-Arib II a Ma’rifat al Adib 


1908). 

YARKAND (Chinese name Soche Fu 
principal oasis of Chinese Turkestan, < 


QtJBl [Ahmad ibn abi Ya'qub ibn Ja'far ibn Wahb ibn 
l] (9th century), Arab historian and geographer, was a 
grandson of W5(jih, the freedman of the caliph Mansur. 
873 he lived in Armenia and Khorasan; then he travelled 
lia, Egypt and the Maghrib, wbere he died in 891. His 
/ is divided into two parts. In the first he gives a compre- 


oasis of Khol an in the S.E. The Yarkand-Darya ar 
ous tributaries, which are fed by tbe glaciers of tl 
regions, as also many rivers w’hich are now lost in t 
amidst the irrigated fields, bring abundance of ' 
desert; one of them is called Zarafshan (“ gold-str 
much on account of the fertility it brings as of its auri 
Numberless irrigation canals carry' the water to the 
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YAROSLAVL—YATES, E. H. 


YAROSLAVL, or Yaroslav, a government of central Russia, 
separated from the government of Moscow by the governments 
of Vladimir and Tver on the S., and having Tver and Novgorod 
on the W., Volgoda on the N. and Kostroma on the E. It is 
one of the smallest, but most populous and busiest, governments 
of Great Russia; area, 13,747 sq. m. It consists of a broad 

Volga flows at a level of 260 to 230 ft. above the sea, while the 
surrounding hills rise to 700 or 800 ft. In the W., especially 
between the Mologa and the Sheksna. the country contains 
very many marshes and ponds, and there are low and marshy 
tracts in the S. about Rostov. 



118 10 183 days every year. 


The population, which is thoroughly Russian, numbered 
1,17 5 ,900 111 1906. The government is divided into ten districts, 
the ihicf towns of which are Yaroslavl, Danilov, Lyubim, 
Mologa, Myshkin, Poshekhon, Romanovo-Botisoglyebsk, Ros¬ 
tov, Rybinsk and Uglich. Yaroslavl belongs to the manufac¬ 
turing legion of central Russia, but the domestic character 
of manv industries permits the inhabitants to cultivate their 

peasant communities own over 5,000,000 acres, or about 57% 
of the total area, of which they have acquired nearly 
1,000.000 acres by purchase since their emancipation in 
1861, 30 "i is held by private persons, and 7% .by the 

the total area) under cereals, the principal crops being rye, 
wheat, oats, bariey and potatoes. Flax is widely culti¬ 
vated both for linseed and fibre, and both fresh and dried 
vegetables are exported; Rostov enjoys a great reputation as 
the centre of this industry. Live-stock breeding is of only 
less importance than agriculture, and poultry is exported. 
Large numbers find employment in the making of hardware, 
locks, felt boots, gloves, wooden wares, pottery and metallic 
wares. Factories have considerably developed; the principal 
are cotton, flax and woollen mills, flour-mills, tobacco factories, 
distilleries, breweries, chicory works, tanneries, candle works, 
petroleum refineries, machinery, chemical anil match works. 
Rybinsk and Yaroslavl are the chief commercial centres, but 
Rostov, Mologa, Romanovo and Poshekhon carry on an active 
trade in corn, timber and manufactured wares. Many of the 
male population annually leave their homes to work all over 
Russia as locksmiths, masons, plasterers, waiters in restaurants, 
greengrocers, tailors, gardeners, carpenters, joiners, pilots, 

As early as the 9th century the Slavs bad become masters 
of the Yaroslavl territory, which was formerly occupied by 


907 

the Finnish tribes of Vess and Merya, as also by Mordvinians, 
Muroms and Cheremisses in the S. Rostov was already in 
existence; but Yaroslavl, Rybinsk and Uglich begin to be 
mentioned in the annals only in the nth and rath centuries 
The independent principality of Rostov was divided in the 
13th century into three parts, but these were soon afterwards 

YAROSLAVL, a town of Russia, capital of the government 
of the same name, on the right bank of the Volga, at its con¬ 
fluence with the Kotorost, t74 m. by rail N.E. of Moscow. 
Pop. about 70,000. Yaroslavl is an archiepiscopal see. The 
Uspenskiy cathedral was begun in 1215 and rebuilt in 1646-48; 
the churches of the Preobrazhenskiy monastery, St John’s 
and Voskreseniye date from the 15U1 and 17th centuries. 
Yaroslavl has a lyceum, founded (1803) by a wealthy member 
of the Demidov family. The manufactories include cotton- 
mills. Hour-mills, tobacco and linen factories. The town was 
founded in 1026-36. It became the chief town of a principality 
in I2t8 and remained so until 1471, when it fell under the 
dominion of Moscow. 

YARRELL, WILLIAM (1784-1856), British naturalist, was 
born in I-ondon on the 3rd of June 1784. His father was a 
newspaper agent, and he succeeded to the business, and pro¬ 
secuted it till within a few years of his death. He acquired the 
reputation of being the best shot and the first angler in the 
metropolis, and soon also became an expert naturalist. In 
1825 he was elected a fellow of the Linnean Society, of which 
he subsequently became treasurer, and was a diligent contributor 
to their Transactions', and he was one of the original members 
of the Zoological Society. The greater part of his leisure towards 
the end of his life was devoted to his two great works, The 
History of British Fishes (2 vols.. r836) and The History of 
British Birds (2 vols., r843). These works from the first took 
rank as standard authorities. He died at Yarmouth on the 
1st of September 1856. 

YARROW, a river and parish of Selkirkshire, Scotland. 
The river, issuing from St Mary’s Loch, flows for t4 m. E. by 
N. to the Tweed, which it joins about 3 m. below the county 
town. The stream and vale are famous in poetry. Only a 
fragment remains of Dryhope Tower, on Drvhopc Burn, the 
home of Mary Scott, “ the flower of Yarrow,” whom Walter 
Scott of Harden married about 1576. On Douglas Burn, a 
left-hand trihutary, are the ruins of the keep of “ the good ” 
Sir James Douglas, the friend of Robert Bruce; and Blackhouse, 
Mount Benger and the farm of Altrive are all connected with 
James Hogg. Near Broadmeadows Sir William Douglas, the 
knight of Liddesdale, was murdered by his kinsman (r353) in 
revenge for the death of Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie 
at Hermitage Castle. The body lay for a night in Lindean 
church, now in ruins, near Selkirk, before its burial in Melrose 
Abbey. On the right bank are the rums of Newark Castle, 
built by James III. in 1466 as a hunting seat, alterwards the 
property oi the Scotts of Buccleuch. It was burned by the 
English in 1548, but the tower was restored. On the right side 
of the Yarrow is Bowhill, a seat of the duke of Buccleuch. 

YATAGHAN (from Turk, yataghan' sometimes spelled in 
English “ attaghan ” and “ ataghan ”), the name of a type of 
sword common to Mahommedan peoples It has 110 guard or 
quillons, but a large and often decorated pommel; its blade has 
a double curve on the cutting edge, first concave and then 
convex; the back is usually straight (see Sword). 

YATES, EDMUND HODGSON (1831-1894), English journalist 
and author, son of Frederick Henry Yates (1797-1842), was 
born at Edinburgh on the 3rd of July r83t. His father and 
mother (nte Brunton; 1799-1860) were both prominent figures 
on the London stage from about 1817 onwards. Edmund Yates 
was educated at Highgate School and at Diisseldorf. In r8a7 
he obtained a clerkship in the General Post Office, with which 
he continued to be connected up to 1872, becoming in 1862 
head of the missing letter department. He married in 1853, 
and soon began to write for the press. Charles Dickens made 
him dramatic critic to the Daily News, and he was a contributor 







Town Talk, which carried the innovation a step forward. 
His first number contained a laudatory article on Dickens, 
and the second a disparaging one on Thackeray, containing 
various personal references to private matters. Thackeray, 
regarding this as a serious affront, brought the article before 
the committee of the Garrick Club, of which he contended that 
Yates had made improper use, and the result was that Yates 
was expelled. Besides editing Temple Bar and Tinsley’s Maga¬ 
zine, Yates during the ’sixties took to lecturing on social 
topics, and published several books, including his best novel, 
Black Sheep (1867); and under the heading of “ Le Flaneur” 
he continued in the Morning Star the sort of “ personal column ” 
which he had inaugurated in the Illustrated Times. On his re¬ 
tirement from the Post Office in 1872 he went to America on a 

the New York Herald, travelled through Europe. But in r874, 
with the help of E. C. Grenville Muiray, he established a new 
London weekly, The World, “ a journal for men and women,” 
which he edited himself. The paper at once became a success, 
and Yates bought out Grenville Murray and became sole pro¬ 
prietor. The World was the first of the new type of “ society 
papers,” abounding in personal criticism and gossip: one of its 
features was the employment of the first person singular in its 
columns, a device by which the personal element in this form 
of journalism was emphasized After Truth was started in 1877 
by Mr Henry Labouchere (who was one of Yates’s earliest 
contributors), the rivalry between the two weeklies was amus¬ 
ingly pointed by references in The World to what “ Henry ” 
said, and in Truth to the mistakes made by “ Edmund.” In 
1885 Yates was convicted of a libel in r884 on Lord Lonsdale, 
and was imprisoned in Holloway gaol for seven weeks. In the 
same year he published his Recollections and Experiences in two 
volumes. He died on the 20th of May r894. He had been the 
typ'val flaneur in the literary world of the period, an entertaining 
writer and talker, with a talent for publicity of the modern type 
—developed, no doubt, from his theatrical parentage—which, 
through his imitators, was destined to have considerable influence 
on journalism. 

YATES, MARY ANN (1728-1787), English actress, was the 
daughter of William Graham, a ship’s steward. In 2753 she 
appeared at Drury Lane as Marcia in Samuel Crisp’s (d. 1783) 
Virginia, Garrick being the Virginius. She was gradually en¬ 
trusted with all the leading parts. Mrs Yates, whose husband, 
Richard Yates (c. 1706-2796), was a well-known comedian, 
succeeded Mrs Cihher as the leading tragedian of the Eng¬ 


lish stage, and was in turn succeeded—and eclipsed—by Mrs 
Siddons. 

YATES, RICHARD (1818-2873), American political leader, 
was born at Warsaw, Kentucky, on the r8th of January r8i8. 
He graduated at the Illinois College at Jacksonville in 2838, 
was admitted to the bar, and entered politics as a Whig. From 
2842 to 2845 and again in 2849 he served in the state House of 
Representatives. He was a representative in Congress in 2852- 
1855, but having become a Republican, was defeated for a third 
term. From 2862 to 2865 he was governor of Illinois, and was 
successful in enlisting troops and in checking the strong pro- 
Southern sentiment in the state. He was a member of the 
United States Senate in 2865-72, and was prominent iW 
Reconstruction legislation. He died at St Louis, Missouri, on 
the 27th of November 2873. His son Richard (b. 2860) was 
governor of Illinois from 2902 to 2905. 

YATSAUK, called by the Shans Lawksawk, a state in the 
central division of the southern Shan States of Burma. Area, 
2297 sq. m. Pop. (2902), 24,839, of whom less than one-half are 
Shans; revenue, £ 2000. The crops grown are rice, segamum, 
cotton, ground-nuts and oranges. As a whole the state is moun- 


with the Zawgyi form the chief rivers of the state. Most of them 
disappear underground at intervals, which makes the extraction 
of timber impossible except for local use. Lawksawk, the capital, 
stands on the N. bank of the Zawgyi, near a small weedy lake. 
The old brick walls and the moat are falling into decay. The 

mese, but refused to submit to the British, and fled to Keng 
Hung, where he died some years afterwards. The sawbwa 
chosen in 2887 belonged to another Shan ruling house. He 
died in 2900, and was succeeded by his son. 

YATUNG, a trade-market of Tihet, situated in the mouth of the 
Chumbi valley near the Indian frontier. According to the Con¬ 
vention of 2890-93, the market at Yatung was opened to India, 
and the conduct of the Tibetans in building a wall across the 
road between Yatung and Tibet was one of the incidents that led 
up to the British mission of 2904. According to the treaty of 
that year, a British trade-agent was to be maintained at Yatung. 

YAUCO, a city of the department of Ponce, Porto Rico, 
20 m. W. by N. of the city of Ponce. Pop. (1899) 6108. Yaucois 
served by the American Railroad of Porto Rico. The city is 
situated about 250 ft. above the sea, and has a delightful climate. 
It is connected by a wagon road with its port, Guanica (pop. 
about 2000), which has an excellent harbour. Coffee and 
tobacco are the chief industries. Yauco was first settled in 
1756. 

YAVORSKY, STEPHEN (c. 1658-172?), Russian archbishop 
and statesman, one of the ablest coadjutors of Peter the Great, 
was educated at the Kiev Academy and various Polish schools. 
Becoming a monk, he settled at the Kiev Academy as a preacher 
and professor, being appointed prefect of the institution and 
prior of the monastery of St Nicholas. He attracted the 
attention of Peter by his funeral oration over the boyar Shein, 
and was made archbishop of Ryazan in 2700. In 2702, on the 
death of the last patriarch of Moscow, Yavorsky was appointed 
custodian of the spiritualities of the patriarchal see. Not¬ 
withstanding frequent collisions with Peter, and his parti¬ 
ality for the unfortunate tsarevich Alexius, Yavorsky was too 
valuable a man to be discarded. In 2722 he was made first 
president of the newly erected Holy Synod, but died in the 
following year. 

Yavorsky’? chief works are his Rock of Ihe Faith of the Orthodox- 
Catholic Eastern Church and Dogmatic, Moral and Panegyrical 
Sermons. See Y. T. Samarin, Stephen Yavorsky (Rus.) (Moscow, 
2844); I. Morev, “ The Rock of the Faith" of the Metropolitan 
Stephen Yavorsky (Rus.) (Petersburg, 2904). 

YAWL, the name of a special rig of small sailing vessels 

small mizzen stepped far aft with a spanker or driving sail. The 
name has also been applied to a small ship’s boat rowed with 
four or more oars. The word is apparently an adaptation of 
the Dutch jol, skiff. 


a small bluff-bowed, wide-transomed 
1 of a vessel for ready use, is probably 
■ O: . 2Uth 


dependent vessel propelled by oars or sails. 

YAWS, the name in use in the British West Indies for a 
contagious inoculable tropical disease, running a chronic 
course and characterized by a peculiar eruption, together 
with more or less constitutional disturbance. It is known 
by various local names in different parts. In the French 
Antilles it is called pian; in Brazil, boba; on the west coast 
of Africa, gatiu, dubS and taranga; in Fiji, coko; in the Malay 
Peninsula, purrw, in the Moluccas, bouton d’Amboine ; in Samoa, 
tonga or tone-, in Basutoland, makaola; and in Ceylon it is 






YAZDEGERD—YEATS 


The prophylaxis consists in the segregation o 
suffering from the disease, the antiseptic dressin 
tion, the application of a covering to protect it : 
the thorough cleansing and disinfection of ir 
and clothing, even the demolition of houses in cn 
: and finally the compulsory notification of cases ( 
1 localsanitaryaulbority. 


ever tends to check the er 
be avoided. A week’s c< 
(confection of sulphur) at 


warm baths and diluent drinks. If the excrescences are flal 
and unhealthy, it is an indication for generous diet. W] 
the eruption is declared, iodide of potassium and arsenic 
very beneficial. As external applications, weak lotions of 2 
or carbolic acid may be used, and, if the excrescences are i 
table, a watery solution of opium. Tedious and unhealthy yi 
should be dressed with a wash of sulphate of 2ine or of copi 
the same may he applied to a yaw ulcer. The crab yaws 
the horny soles or palms, after they are let through by par 
the cuticle, may be dusted with alum powder. 

On the whole, the mortality is small. In 7157 West Indian ci 


3 tried to emancipate himself 
ttes and the Magian priests. 
1 when they attempted op- 


Aetiology .—Yaws is a highly t 
neither hereditary nor congenital, 
contact with previously infected < 
stated that infection also arises fro 
the floors and walls of which are 


ne in 441. He tried to extend his kingdom in the 
fought against the Kushans and Kidarites (or Huns). 
ECERD III., a grandson of Chosroes II., who had been 
1 by his son Kavadh II. in 628, was raised to the throne 
ter a series of internal conflicts. He was a mere child 
:r really ruled; in his first year the Arabic invasion 
id in 637 the battle of Kadisiya decided the fate of 
re. Ctesiphon was occupied by the Arabs, and the 
into Media. Yazdcgerd fled from one district to 


found by Pierez and Nicholls in the tubercles oi 
pure culture of this micro-organism failed to givf 
in animals into whom it was injected experimei 


YEAST (O.E. giesl or gyst\ the root yes-, to boil, ferment, is 
seen in Sansk. nir-yasa, exudations from trees, and Gr. feeiv, 
to boil), a cellular organism produced in the alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion of saccharine liquids (see Fungi, Fermentation, Brewing). 

YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER (1865- ), Irish author, son 

of J. B. Yeats (b. 1839), a distinguished Irish artist and member 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, was born at Sandymount, 
Dublin, on the 13th of June 1865. At nine years old be went to 
live with his parents in London, and was sent to the Godolphin 
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literature, contributing poems and articles to the Dublin Uni¬ 
versity Review and other Jrish periodicals. In 1888 he was 
encouraged by Oscar Wilde to try his fortune in London, where 
he published in r88o his first volume of verse, The Wanderings 
of Oisity. its original and romantic touch impressed discerning 
critics, and started a new interest in the “ Celtic ” movement. 
The same year and the next he contributed to Mr Walter 
Scott’s “ Camelot Series,” edited by Ernest Rhys, Fairy and 
Folk Tales, a collection of Irish folklore, and Tales from Carleton, 
with otiginal introductions. In 1891 he wrote anonymously 
two Irish stories, John Sherman and Dhoya, for Mr Fisher 
Unwin’s ” Pseudonym Library.” In 1892 he published another 
volume of terse, including The Countess Kathleen (a romantic 
drama), which gave the book its title, and in 1893 The Celtic 
Twilight, a volume of essays and sketches in prose. He now 
submitted his earlier poetical work to careful revision, and it 
was in the revised versions of The Wanderings of Usheen and 
The Countess Kathleen, and the lyrics given in his collected 
Poems of 1895 that his authentic poetical note found adequate 
expression and was recognized as marking the rise of a new 
Irish school. In the meantime he had followed The Countess 
Kathleen with another poetical drama, The Land of Heart's 
Desire, acted at the Avenue Theatre for six weeks in the spring 
of 1894, published in May of that year. He contributed to 
various periodicals, notably to the National Observer and the 
Bookman, and also to the Book of the Rhymers’ Club— the 
English Parnasse Contcmporain of the early ’nineties. With 
Edwin J. Ellis he edited the Works of William Blake (1893), 
and also edited A Book of Irish Verse (1893). In 1897 ap¬ 
peared The Secret Rose, a collection of Irish legends and tales 
in prose, with poetry interspersed, containing the stories of 
Hanrahan the Red. The same year he printed privately The 
Tables of the Law and the Adoration of the Magi, afterwards 
published in a volume of Mr Elkin Mathews’s “ Vigo Street 
Cabinet ” in 1904. In 1889 he published The Wind among the 
Reeds, containing some of his best lyrics, and in 1900 another 
poetical drama, The Shadowy Waters. He now became specially 
interested in the establishment of an Irish literary theatre; 
and he founded and conducted an occasional periodical (appear¬ 
ing fitfully at irregular intervals), called first Britain and later 
Samhain, to expound its aims and preach his own views, the 
first number appearing in May 1890. In the autumn of 1901 
Mr F. R. Benson’s company produced in London the play 
Diarmuid and Crania, written in collaboration by him and 
Gtorge Moore. In 1902 he published his own first original 
play in prose, Cathleen ni Houlihan, which was printed in 
Samhain in October that year. In 1903 he collected and 
published a volume of literary and critical essays, to which he 
gave the title, Ideas of Good and Evil. In the same and the 
following years he published a collected edition of his Plays for 
an Irish Theatre, comprising Where There is Nothing, The Hour- 
Glass. Cathleen ni Houlihan, The Pot of Broth, The King’s 
Threshold and On Baile’s Strand. In 1904 he also edited two 
volumes of Irish Representative Tales. Whether or not “ Celtic ” 
is the right word for it, Mr Yeats’s art was quickly identified 
by enthusiasts with the literary side of the new Irish national 
movement His inspiration may be traced in some measure 
to the Pre-Raphaelites and also to Blake, Shelley and Maeter¬ 
linck; but he found in his native Irish legend and life matter 
apt for his romantic and often elfin music, with its artful sim¬ 
plicities and unhackneyed cadences, and its elusive, inconclusive 
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YECLA, a town of E. Spain, in the extreme N. of the pro¬ 
vince of Murcia, on the Yecla-Villena railway; it is situated 
on the W. slope of Monte Castillo, which rises above the left 
bank of the Arroyo del Jua. Pop. (1900) 18,743. The chief 


buildings are a half-ruined citadel, a modern parish church 
with a pillared Corinthian fasade, and a town hall standing 
in a fine arcaded square. Yecla has a thriving trade in the 
grain, wine, oil, fruit and esparto grass produced in the sur¬ 
rounding country. 

YEISK, a town of Russia, in the province of Kuban (Caucasus), 
founded ill 1848 on a sandbank which separates the shallow 
Bay of Yeisk from the Sea of Azov, 76 m. S.W. of Rostov- 
on-the-Don. Pop. 35,446. Notwithstanding its shallow road¬ 
stead, Yeisk has grown with great rapidity, and exports corn, 
linseed and wool. There are wool-cleansing factories, oil-works 
and tanneries. 

YELIAJW FEVER, a specific infective tropical fever, the germ 
of which is transmitted by the Stegomyza fasciala or domestic 
mosquito, occurring endenncally 111 certain limited areas. The 
area of distribution includes the West Indies, Mexico, part of 
Central America, the W. coast of Africa and Brazil. 

The first authentic account of yellow fever comes from Bridge¬ 
town, Barbados, in 1647, where it was recognized as a “ nova 
pestis ” that was unaccountable in its origin, except that Ligon, 
the historian of the colony, who was then on the spot, connected 
it with the arrival of ships. It was the same new pestilence that 
Dutertre, writing in 1667, described as having occurred in the 
French colony of Guadeloupe in 1635 and 1640; it recurred at 
Guadeloupe in 1648, and broke out in a peculiarly disastrous 
form at St Kitts the same year, and again in r652; in 1653 it 
was at Port Royal, Jamaica; and from those years onwards 
it became familiar at many harbours in the West Indies and 
Spanish Main. It appeared at the Brazilian ports in 1849. In 
1853 it appeared in Peru and in 1820 on the W. coast of Africa. 
In Georgetown (British Guiana) 69% of the garrison died in 

During the great period of yellow fever (1793-1805), and for 
some years afterwards, the disease found its way time after time 
to various ports of Spain. Cadiz suffered five epidemics in the 
18th century, Malaga one and Lisbon one; but from 1800 down 
to 182 r the disease assumed much more alarming proportions, 
Cadiz being still its chief seat, while Seville, Malaga, Cartagena, 
Barcelona, Palma, Gibraltar and other shipping places suffered 
severely, as well as some of the country districts nearest to the 
ports. In the severe epidemic at Barcelona in the summer of 
1821, 3000 persons died. At Lisbon in 1837 upwards of 6000 
died in a few weeks. In New Orleans 7970 people died in 1833, 
3093 in 1867, and 4056 in 1878. In Rio 4160 died in 1830, 
1943 in 1852, and 1397 in 1886. 

Certain distinct conditions have seemed to be necessary for 
an outbreak. Foremost we may notice a high atmospheric 
temperature, one of 75 0 F. or over. As the thermometer sinks, 
the disease ceases to spread. Moisture favours the spread of 
yellow fever, and epidemics in the tropics have usually occurred 
about the rainy season. Seaport towijs are most affected. 

a town may escape, while the shore districts are decimated. 
Usually the disease does not spread to villages or sparsely popu¬ 
lated districts. Certain houses become hotbeds of the disease, 
case after case occurring in them; and it hi usually in houses 
that the disease is contracled. A house may be said to be 
infected when it contains infected mosquitoes, whether there 
be a yellow-fever patient there or not. Ships become infected 
in the same way, the old wooden trading ships affording an ideal 
hiding-place to the Slegoznyia in a way that the modern and 
airy steamship does not. 

The incubation period of yellow fever is generally four or five 
days, but it may be as short as twenty-four hours. There are 
usually three marked stages: (1) the febrile period, (2) the period 
of remission or lull, (3) in severecases, theperiod of reaction. The 
illness usually starts with languor, chilliness, headache, and mus¬ 
cular pains, which might be the precursors of any febrile attack. 
These are followed by a peculiar look of the eyes and face, 
which is characteristic: the face is flushed, and the eyes suffused 
at first and then congested or ferrety, the nostrils and lips red, 
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universal congestion of the skin, mucous membranes and organs, others did not. An American commission was appointed in 
Meanwhile the temperature has risen to fever heat, and may reach 1900, consisting of Walter Reed, James Carroll, A. Agramonte 
a very high figure (maximum of 110° Fahr., it is said); the and Lazear, and its conclusions were: that the Stegomyia 
pulse is quick, strong and full, but may not keep up in these fasciata is the agent of infection, that the virus of yellow fever 
characters with the high temperature throughout. There are is present in the blood during the first three days of the fever, 
all the usual accompaniments of high fever, including hot skin, and is generally absent on the fourth; that the germ is so small 
failure of appetite, thirst, nausea, restlessness and delirium that it can pass through a Chamberland porcelain hlter: that 
(which may or may not be violent); albumen will nearly always the bite of all infected Stegomyia done not produce yellow fever 
be found in the urine. The fever is continued; but the febrile (about 35% of the experiments proving negative); that mos- 
excitement comes to an end after two or three days. In a certain quitoes fed on yellow-fever blood were not capable of giving rise 
class of ambulatory or masked cases the febrile reaction may to infection until after a lapse of twelve or fourteen days, but the 
never come out, and the shock of the infection after a brief insects retained their infective power for at least fifty-seven 
interval may lead unexpectedly and directly to prostration and days. It can therefore be concluded that the virus of yellow 
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YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, an American national 
reservation, situated mainly in N.W. Wyoming, U.S.A., dedi¬ 
cated by the United States government as “ a public park or 
pleasure ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 
It is nearly a rectangle in shape, with a length, from N. to S., 
of 62 m , a width of 54 m. and an area of approximately 3350 
sq. m. It extends into Montana, on the N. } about m. and into 
Montana and Idaho, on the W., 2 m. Except at its main en¬ 
trance, through the valley of the Yellowstone on the N., the 
park is entirely surrounded by national forests: the Gallatin 
and Absaroka national forests, on the N.; the Shoshone and 
the Beartooth. on the E.; the Teton, on the S.; and the 
Taighec, the Madison and the Gallatin, on the W. 

The central portion, comprising an area of about 2000 sq. m., 
is an undulating volcanic plateau with a mean elevation above 
the sea of about 8000 ft. Along the entire E. border stretches 
the Absaroka range, with peaks exceeding 11,000 ft. (Index 
Peak, 11,740 ft.) in height. On the N. is the Snowy range 
with its snow-capped peaks. W. of the Snowy the Gallatin 
range extends S. for 20 m. along the W. border. Electric 
Peak, in the N.W. corner of the park, rises to a height of 
11,155 ft. Near the S. end of the park are the Red Mountains, 
which culminate in Mt. Sheridan (10.385 ft.) and afford a mag¬ 
nificent view of the whole region; and farther S. the N. spur of 
the lofty Tetons juts across the S. border. 

In the production of these mountains and plateau there 
was first, at the close of the Cretaceous period, an upheaval of 
the earih’s substance to form a mountain rim and a depressed 
basin. Subsequently, in the Tertiary period, there were two 
enormous outpourings of volcanic material—first andesitic lava, 
and later, after a long interval of quiet, rhyolitic—which nearly 
half filled the basin, converted it into a plateau and broke 
up the mountain rim. Two centres of volcanic activity were 
Mt. Sheridan, in the S., and Mt. Washburn, in the N. The 
volcanoes have long been extinct, but the diminished energy 
now causes hot springs and geysers in all parts of the plateau, 
about 100 in number. More than half, including the largest 
and finest, are in the upper and the lower Geyser basins, near 
the head of the Madison, here known as the Fircholc, river. 
Several others are farther N. in the Norris basin upon Gibbon 
river, a branch of the Madison, and others are farther S. in the 
Shoshone basin. 


Excelsior, the largest geyser, with a crater about 300 ft. long and 
200 It. wide, ha* not been active since 1890, but for several years 
after its discovery it threw up at intervals a huge mass of water to 
a height of 200-250 ft. Old Faithful, at regular intervals of 65-70 
minutes, throws up a column of hot water 2 ft. in diameter to a 
height of 125-150 ft., and the eruption lasts 4-4^ minutes. The 

height of 250 ft. for 90 minutes. The Beehive (so called from the 
shape of its cone), the Grand and the Lone Star throw up columns 
to a height of 200 ft. but at irregular intervals. In the Norris basin 
are the Black Growler and the Hurricane, Which consist of small 
apertures through which steam rushes with such tremendous force 
that it may be heard for miles. The hot springs are widely distri¬ 
buted over the plateau and number from 3000 to 4000. The water 
of most of the springs and geyser® holds silica in solution in con¬ 
siderable quantities, so that as it cools and evaporates it deposits 
a dazzling white sinter which has covered many square miles of the 
valleys and contrasts strongly with the dark green of the surrounding 
forests. The spring®, geysers and steam vents arc scattered over 
it in the most irregular fashion. The silieious matter has also built 

size 'and great beaut^ of form. The water of many of the springs 
contain 5 ) sulphur, iron, alum and other materials in solution, which 
in placed stain the pure white sinter with bright bands of colour. 1 
The tints and hues of some of the pools are of matchless beauty. 
Near the N. boundary of the park there is a group of about 70 active 
;n as-the Mammoth Hot Springs, which hold carbonate 


springs, k 1 


le in solution. Their deposits have built across a small valley 
or ravine a series of broad, flat, concentric terraces beautiful, ir 
form and 300 ft. in height. The water which trickles over the rims 
of the pools and basins on the upper terraces is a transparent blue, 
while the formation itself contains a network of fibrous algae which 
gives it a wonderful variety of colours. In the lower Geyser basin 
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1871, there has been_ _ 

and geysers lose some of their energy 

formed. 

The Continental Divide crosses the park in a S.E. direction 
from the meeting-point of the states of Wyoming. Idaho and 
Montana. The small section S. of the Divide is drained by 
the Snake river into the Columbia river and the Pacific Ocean; 
the large section N. of the Divide is drained by the Yellowstone 
and Madison rivers into the Missouri, the Mississippi and the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Lewis river, a fork of the Snake, has 
its origin in the beautiful Shoshone Lake, and the Heart river, 
another fork of the Snake, rises in Heart Lake, under Mt. 
Sheridan. 

The Yellowstone drains the entire E. section. Rising just beyond 
its S. limits, it flows into and through Yellowstone Lake, a magni¬ 
ficent sheet of water, very irregular in shape, dotted with forested 
islands^ having an area ofjibout 140 sq. m., lying ^7741 ft. above the 

the lake, the river, after a succession of rapids, leaps over a cliff, 
making the Upper Fall, 109 ft. in height. Half a mile lower down 
it mils nv C r the Lower Fall, which has a clear descent of 308 ft. 

at this point carries, at the average stage of water, about 
per second. With this tall the river enters the “ Grand 
(5 Cen j c effects is unequalled. Its depth is 
npared with the canyjons upon the Colorado 

_, _ r _the Washburn Mountains. Its length to 

the mouth of Lamar river is 24 m. It is cut in the volcanic plateau, 
and its ragged broken walls, which are inclined at very steep angles, 
are of a richness of colouring that almost defies description, a 
colouring that is produced by the action of the thermal springs, at 
the base of the canyon, upon the mineral pigments in the lava. 
Bright orange, yellow, red and purple hues predominate and are 
set off very effectively against the dark green pines with which the 
margins of the canyon arc fringed, and the white foam of the river 
at the bottom of the chasm. Near the foot of the Grand Canyon, 
Tower creek, which drains the concavity of the horseshoe formed 
by the Washburn Mountains, enters the Yellowstone. Just above 
its mouth this stream makes a beautiful fall of 132 ft. into the gorge 
in which it joins the river. A few miles farther down, the Yellow¬ 
stone is joined by an E. branch, Lamar river, which drains a large 
part of the Absaroka Range. Then it enters the Third Canyon, 
from which it emerges at the mouth of Gardiner river. The latter 
stream drains an area of elevated land by means of its three forks, 
and npon each of them occurs a fine fall in its descent toward the 
Yellowstone. t The Madison rises in the W. of the park and flows in 


1200 cub. ft. r - 
Canyon,” which in 




The climate, influenced by the high elevation, is character¬ 
ized by long and severe winters and short summers with great 
diurnal extremes of temperature. But the low temperature 
causes the moisture-laden winds to deposit here greater quantities 
of rain and snow than in the semi-arid regions below, which not 
only promote the growth of vegetation, but cause the activity 
of the springs, geysers and waterfalls. The mean annual 
temperature at the station of the United States Weather Bureau, 
near the N. boundary, is 39 0 F. The summer (June, July 
and August) mean is 59 0 ; the winter (December, January and 
February) mean, 20°. 

Extremes have ranged from 96° in July to -35 0 in February. The 
temperature has fallen to 30° in July, and a warm summer day may 
at any time be followed by frost at night. The mean annual pre¬ 
cipitation is 19*6 in. Much of this is in the form of snow, and nearly 
half of it is during the four months from December to March; in 
the four dryest months, from July to October, it is only 4*4 in. 
Some snow falls in every month except July and August, and the 
average annual snowfall amounts to 94*7 in. The prevailing winds 


About four-fifths of the park is covered with dense forests 
of black pine (Pinus Murray ana), balsam, fir, spruce, cedar 
and poplar. These trees do not attain a large size. A low 
blueberry (Vactinium myrtilis) forms a thick underbrush in 
much of the forest. Choke-cherries, gooseberries, buffalo- 
berries, red currants and black currants grow along the streams 
and in moist places of the lower altitudes. In the glades are 
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bunch-grass and a variety of flowering plants; buttercups, 
daisies, forget-me-nots and other wild flowers may be found 
near melting snow-banks in August. In the hot-spring districts 

desert and those common to the seashore. In the N.E. corner 
of the park fossil forests rise one above the other. After the 
destruction of one forest by volcanic eruptions another grew 
over it; it, too, was buried under volcanic material, and the 
process was repeated several times. 

The native fauna is ahundant and varied. The policy of 
the government which protects game, both in the park and in 
the surrounding national forests, has induced elk, deer, ante¬ 
lope, mountain-sheep, bears, porcupines, coyotes, squirrels, 
gophers and woodchucks to take shelter here. There are also a 
few moose and some heavers. Black, brown and grizzly bears 
may be seen at almost any time during the summer season 
feeding on the garhage from the hotels. A few wild bison still 
remain at large, and besides these there is a herd of about loo 
confined within a pasture in the Lamar Valley. The lakes 
and rivers are well stocked with trout and other fish, and 
visitors have the privilege of catching a limited number with 
rod and line. Robins, bluehirds, warblers, chickadees, finches, 
vireos, wrens, yellow-headed blackbirds, nutcrackers, nut¬ 
hatches, meadow-larks, sparrows, woodpeckers, swifts, kingbirds 
and several other species of small birds are found in the park, 
but the number of each is not great. Among birds of prey 
are the golden eagle, bald eagle, hawks and owls. Geese, 
ducks, cranes, pelicans and gulls are very numerous in the 






further explorations were made, a 
army expeditions continued the worl 
a map of the park based upon triangulation was drawn up by the 
Hayden survey, and in 1883-85 a more detailed map was made 
by the United States Geological Survey, and a systematic study 
of its geological phenomena was instituted. 

See Arnold Hague, Geology of the Yellowstone National Park 
(Washington, 1899), “Geological History of the Yellowsti 
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.nmtal Report of the Director of the United States 
(Washington, 1889); descriptions in the 5th, 6th 
[ the Hayden Geological and Geographical Survey 
_(ibid., 1871,1872 and 1878); J. H. Raftery, His¬ 
torical and Descriptive Sketch of the Yellowstone National Park, 
Senate Document No. 752, 2nd Session of the 60th Congress (ibid., 
1909); H. M. Chittenden, Yellowstone National Park, Historical 

Superintendent of the Park (Washington, 1880 sqq.)? 


YEMEN ( Yaman ), a province of Arabia, forming the S.W. 
corner of the peninsula, between 12° 35' and 18° N., and 42 0 
and 47 0 E., bounded on the N. by A sir and on the E. by the 
Dahna desert and Hadramut. Ptolemy and the ancient 
geographers in general include the whole peninsula under the 
name of Arabia Felix (ciibcdpoiv), in which sense they translate 
the Arabic Yemen, literally “ right hand,” for all Arahia S. of 
the Gulf of Akaba was to the right from their standpoint of 
Alexandria; the Mahommedan geographers, h 
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class habitually carrying 
c class, mostly of mixed 
of Jews. These latter 
Lie villages, or quarters 
which they have been 


N.W. Mongolia— 
Mountains in 97°; 
a few miles W. 


ting they turn N., through t 
gorge of Kemchik, in 92 0 E. 1 
icross the Alpine region that b< 
he N. until it emerges upon the 
Augmented by the Abakan 0 


navigable from Irkutsk. The Yenisei continues N. to th 
Arctic Ocean, joined on the left by the Zym, Turukhan an 
Ingarevka, and on the right by the Kureika and Daneshkim 
After the confluence of the Angara, the stream continues t 
widen out to 30 m., its bed being littered with islands until i 
breaks into its delta (240 m. long). The length of the river i 
nearly 3000 m., and the area of its drainage basin 970,000 sq. n 
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et above the sea. They slope gently 
towards the Arctic Ocean and are covered with lakes, scanty 
forests and marshes; and, as they approach the ocean, they assume 
more and mote the character of barren tundras. Beyond 70° N. 

however, break^ the monotony of the lowlands—the Tungusk, 
which stretches N.E., between the Khatanga and Anabar rivers, 
and the Byrrunga mountains, which skirt the N.W. shore of the 
Taimyr peninsula. The shores of the Arctic Ocean are indented by 
deep estuaries, that of the Taz penetrating 600 m. into the interior 
of the continent, and that of the Yenisei 300 m. Taymyr, Thaddeus 
and Khatanga Bays are wide and deep indentations, ice-bound 
almost all the year round. Taym>r peninsula, between the Yenisei 
and the Khatanga, is a stony tundra. 

The government is drained by the Yenisei and its affluents. 
In 55 0 N. this river approaches the Chulym, a tributary of the Ob, 
from which it is separated by an isthmus 1 ' ! 

possibility of connecting^ the tyro great 

Chulym valley is 440 ft. higher than the other. 

Yeniseisk is rich in all kinds of metals and minerals. Gold dust 
appears in the N. Yeniseisk Taiga, in the^regton of^the Kuznetski^ 

and White Yus, and in the upper parts of the tributaries of the 
Kan and Agul. Silver ore is found in the basin of the Abakan, but 
the* mines have been abandoned. Iron ore occurs almost everywhere 
in S. Yeniseisk, but there is only' one iron-work on the Abakan. 
Salt lakes are common. 

The climate, though very severe throughout, offers great varieties. 
The Minusinsk steppes have a dry and relatively mild cli 
Krasnoyarsk (55® 1' N.) the climate is more severe, and t 

are disagreeable. The yearly fall of snow is so small —. 

winds blow it away in the neighbourhood of the town. The town of 
Ycni*ei*>k (58° 27' N.) has an average temperature below freezing- 
point, and at Turiikhansk the coldest month (February) averages 
—24 0 F. On the Taymyr peninsula the average summer tempera¬ 
ture hardly reaches 45 0 

The highlands of Sayan and Ala-tau are thicklv 
forests of cedar, pitch-pine, larch, rider and birch, 

demIrons, Berberis and Ribes ; the Scotch fir appears . 

lower and drier parts of the valleys. The summits and slopes of 
the mountains are strewn with debris and boulders, and thickly 
carpeted with lichens and mosses; but there are patches of meadow- 
land brightened with flowers, most of which are known in Europe. 
Still, the flora is poor as a rule, and Dr Martianov, after severa 
years' labour, succeeded in collecting only 104 species of phanero¬ 
gams 1 On the other hand, the Minusinsk plains and the steppes 
of the Abakan are bright with flowers scattered amid the common 


nild climate. 


e thickly clothed w 


Medicago, Lathyrus, yellow sweet-scented lily, and scores of other 
flowers, mostly familiar in Europe, but attaining in Yeniseisk 
larger size and greater brilliancy of colour. The rich carpet of gra~~ 
and flowers is overtopped by the tall white blossoms of Archangel)ca 
and Spiraea Ulmaria, and by the blue masses of Veronica longijolia. 
The meadows of the moister localities, surrounded by thickets of 
willow, poplar, wild cherry and hawthorn, are still more attractive, 
on account of their wealth in anemones, violets, gentians and so on, 
and the numerous creepers which festoon the trees and shrubs. 
Dr Martianov's lists enumerate a total of 760 flowering and 760 cryp- 
togamie plants. Of the lower Fungi and parasitical Myxomycctes 
1300 species were noted, and out of the 823 species hitherto described 
by specialists no fewer than 124 have proved to be new. Farther 
N. the flora is similar in character to that of the Siberian lowlands 
(sec Siberia). In the Taimyr peninsula it is represented by 


124 species of flowering plants. 


The steppes of the upper Yenisei have been inhabited from 
a very remote antiquity, and numberless kurgans, or burial- 
mounds. graves, rock inscriptions and smelting furnaces of 
the successive inhabitants are scattered all over the prairies of 
Abakan and Minusinsk. 8 The present population exhibit traces 
of all Lhcir predecessors. Numerous survivals of Turkish and 
Samoyedic tribes are found in the steppes and in the Sayans; 
but some of them are greatly reduced in numbers. The 
estimated population in 1906 was 657,900. It is almost entirely 
Russian, the rest (about 10%) consisting of Samoyedes, Tatars, 
Tunguses, Yakuts, Mongols and Ostyaks. The government is 
divided into .five districts, the chief towns of which are Krasno¬ 
yarsk, Achinsk, Kansk, Minusinsk and Yeniseisk. 


1 N. Martianov, “ Materials for a Flora of the Minusinsk Region," 
111 Trudy of the Kazan Society of Naturalists (xi. 3, 1882). 

N. Savenkov, in Izvestia of the East Siberian Geographical Society 
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Some 1,117,000 acres (0-2%) are under crops, the principal being 
wheat, oats, barley and potatoes. Live-stock, including rein¬ 
breeding is very extensively carried on. Fishing, especially 
,.ie lower Yenisei, is of great importance. Sables are not now 

:es and bears. In the middle of the 19th century 350,000 to 

;eet S aar«nto in the : output "had dropped" to less than 
, iz. Salt is extracted as Well as Epsom salts. Coal has been 
found on the Lower Tunguzka, near the mouth of the Yenisei, and 
in many places in the S. of the government. Silver, copper, lead, 
brown coal or lignite, rock-salt, ^grapliite^and^mica all exist in large 

tilleries. The trade is in furs (exported), and in groceries and manu- 

are* supplfed ^w ith™ gr ain ^ a nd^ cattle by river from the Minusinsk 
region, and with salt, spirits and iron by the Angara. The govern¬ 
ment is traversed from W. to E. by the Siberian railway, and con¬ 
siderable efforts have been made to establish regular steamer com¬ 
munication between the mouth of the Yenisei and W. Europe. For 
some years before the close of the 19th century steamers (e.g. that 
of the English Captain Wiggins) reached the mouth of the Yenisei, 
importing provisions and machinery for the gold mines. Efforts 
have been made to dear the rapids of the Angara, so as to bring 
Lake Baikal into steamer communication with the Yenisei. Owing 
to the shallowness, however, of the small tributaries of the Yenisei, 

serviceable as was expected. (P. A. K.; J. T. Be..) 


YENISEISK, a town of Asiatic Russia, capital of the govern- 

N^W.of Krasnoyarsk^ with 6 whkh^^ 
tion by steamer. Pop. 12,000. It is the centre of a gold¬ 
mining region, and has a public library and a natural history 
I and archaeological museum. The town was founded in 1618. 
YEOLA, a town of British India, in the Nasik district of 
Bombay, on the chord line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
railway, 18 m. from Manmad junction. Pop. (tqoi) 16,559. 
There are important manufactures of cotton and silk cloth and 
thread, and also of gold and silver wire. At the time of its 
foundation Ycola was under the emperor of Delhi; it subse- 
[ quently passed into the hands of the rajas of Satara and then 
the Peshwas. Finally it was given in grant to Vithal, the 
ancestor of the present chief of Vinchur. 

YEOMAN, a term of which the various meanings fall into 
two main divisions, first that of a class of holders of land, and 
secondly that of a retainer, guard, attendant or subordinate 
officer or official. The word appears in M.E. as 3 oman 

and yemmi; it does not appear in O.E. Various explanations 
of the first part have been suggested, such as jung-mann, young 

generally accepted that the first part is the same word as the 
Ger. Gau, district, province, and probably occurs in G.E. as gea 
in SUBri-gia, Surrey, i.e. southern district, and other place-names. 
Thus in O. Frisian is found gaman, a villager; Bavarian, 

special use of the word for a class of landholders, treated below. 
For the transition in meaning to a guard of the sovereign’s body 
and to officials of a royal household see Yeomen or ihe Guard 
and Valet. In the British royal household there are, besides 
the Yeomen of the Guard, a yeoman of the wine and beer cellar, 
a yeoman of the silver pantry and yeoman state porters. The 

the Black RoV t^ Yeoman Usher of th^Black 0 Rod. Inthe 

styled “ Yeomen of Signals.” For the history and present 
organization of the “ yeomanry cavalry ” sec Yeomanry and 
United Kingdom (§ Army). 

The extent of the class covered by the word “ yeoman ” in 
England has never been very exactly defined. Not only has the 
meaning of the word varied from century to century, but men 
writing about it at the same time have given to it different in¬ 
terpretations. One of the earliest pictures of a yeoman is that 
given by Chaucer in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
Here, represented as a forester, he follows the esquire as a 
retainer or dependant. The yeomen of the ages succeeding 
Chaucer are, however, practically all occupied in cultivating the 
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YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 


proved in war the backbone of the national strength. The 
term valectt, or “ valets ” (see Valet), was already in use, as 

sense of the word. 

The first official recorded appearance of the king’s bodyguard 
of tbe Yeomen of the Guard was at the coronation of its founder 
Henry VII. at Westminster Abbey on tbe 31st of October 1485, 
when it numbered 50 members. This number was rapidly 
increased, for tbere is an authentic roll of T26 attending the 
king's funeral in 1509. Henry VIII. raised the strength of the 
Guard to 600 when he took it to visit Francis I. of France at 
tbe Field of the Clotb of Gold. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign it 

(a post long associated with that of vice-chamberlain), an ensign 
(or standard-bearer), a clerk of the cheque (or chequer roll, 
his duty being to keep the roll of every one connected with the 
household!, besides petty officers, captains, sergeants or ushers. 
In 1669 Charles II. reorganized the Guard and gave it a fixed 
establishment of 100 yeomen, officered by a captain, a lieutenant, 
an ensign, a derk of the cheque and four corporals, which is 
the present organization and strength. The only variation is 
that the captaincy is now a ministerial appointment filled by a 
nobleman of distinction under the lord chamberlain, and that 
the old rank of “ corporals ” has been changed to “ exon,” a 
title derived from “ exempt,” i.e. exempted from regular regi¬ 
mental duty for employment on the staff. Formerly officers 
on the active list were given these appointments in addition to 

The original duties of the Guard were of the most compre¬ 
hensive nature. They were tbe king’s personal attendants 
day and night at home and abroad. They were responsible 
for his safety not only on journeys and on the battlefield, but also 
within the precincts of the palace itself. The regulations for 
making of the king’s bed in Tudor times were of the most elabor¬ 
ate formality. No one but the Yeomen of the Guard under an 
officer might touch it. Each portion was separately examined. 
Each sheet or coverlet was laid with the greatest ceremony, 
and the sovereign could not retire to rest until the work was 
reported as well and truly done. The existence of the custom 
is verified at the present day by the designations Y.B.H. 
(“ Yeomen Bed-Hangers ”)andY.B.G. (“ Yeomen Bed-Goers 
which are still affixed against the names of certain yeomen 

of parliament at the opening of each session, dating from the 
“ Gunpowder Plot ” in 1603, when tbe Yeomen of the Guard 
seized Guy Fawkes and bis fellow-traitors and conveyed them to 
the Tower. Owing to the destruction by fire of most of tbe 
records of the Guard in St James’s Palace in T809. the precise 
history of the search is a matter of controversy. It is recorded 
in the papers of the House of Lords that the Guard conducted 
it in T690 and that it has been continuous since 1760, but Sir 
Reginald Hennell’s contention is that it dated from r6o5 and has 
since been regularly observed. 

Though the corps from the earliest day was composed of 
foot-soldiers, during royal progresses and journeys a portion 
of the Guard formed a mounted escort to the sovereign until 
the end of the Georgian period. 

The dress worn by the Yeomen of the Guard is in its most 
striking characteristics the same as it was in Tudor times. It 
has consisted from the first of a royal red tunic with purple 
facings and stripes and gold lace ornaments. Sometimes the 
sleeves have been fuller and the skirts longer. Red knee-breeches 
and red stockings (white in Georgian period only), fiat hat, and 
black shoes with red, white and blue rosettes are worn. Queen 
Elizabeth added the ruff. The Stuarts replaced the ruff and 
round hats with fancy lace and plumed hats. Queen Anne 
discarded both the ruff and the lace. The Georges reintroduced 
the ruff, and it has ever since been part of the permanent dress. 
But the most interesting point connected with the dress is that 
the gold-embroidered emblems on the back and front of the 
coats tell the history of the consolidation of the kingdoms of 
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Great Britain and Ireland. From T485, when the Guard was 
created, till 1603, tbe emblems were the Tudor crown with the 
Lancastrian rose, and the initials of the reigning sovereign. 
When the Stuarts succeeded the Tudors in 1603, they substi¬ 
tuted the St Edward's crown for the Tudor, and added under it 
and tbe initials the motto “ Dieu et mon Droit,” which is still 
worn. When William and Mary came to the throne in T689, 
their initials were entwined, W.M.R.R. (William, Mary, Rex, 
Regina), the only instance of the queen and king’s initials being 
so placed. Anne restored the Tudor crown, and added the 
thistle to the rose on the official union with Scotland in T709. 
The Georges reverted to the St Edward’s crown, and on the 
union with Ireland in i8or George 111. added the shamrock 
to the rose and thistle. No change was made during Queen 
Victoria’s reign. But Edward VII. ordered tbe Tudorcrownto 
be substituted for the St Edward’s, and now the coats of the 
Guard are as they were in 1485, with the additions of the motto 
“ Dieu et mon Droit ” and the shamrock and the thistle. 

Up to 1830 the officers of the Guard wore the same Tudor dress 
as the non-commissioned officers and men, but when William IV. 
ordered that in future no civilian should be appointed, and that 
the purchase and sale of officers’ commissions should cease, 
the old Tudor dress was discontinued, and tbe officers were 
given the dress of a field officer of the Peninsular period. 

There has also been little or no change in the arms of the 
Guard. No doubt they retained during Henry VII.’s reign 
(1485-1509) the pikes with which they had helped to win the 
battle of Bosworth Field. Under Henry VIII. archery became 
a national pastime, and the long-bow and arrow were issued 
to at least one-half of his Guard. When firearms came into use, 
a certain portion were armed with the harquebus, the Guard 
being given buff cross belts to support tbe weight on service. 
When on duty in the palace gold-embroidered cross belts took 
the place of the service buff, and are worn now as part of the state 
dress. The present weapons of the Guard are a steel gilt halberd 
with a tassel of red and gold, and an ornamental sword. 
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YETHOLM, a village of Roxbur 
(1901) 571. It is situated on Bowmc 
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-seeds and wheat. Coal has been found, and iron ore abounds. 
See Veolmal District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1908). 

YEOVIL, a market town and municipal boiough in the 
parliamentary division of Somersetshire, England, on the 
■eat Western and South-Western railways, 127 m. W. by S. 
London. Pop. (1901) 9861. The town lies on the river 
», and is a thriving place, with a few old houses. The church 
St John the Baptist is a perpendicular cruciform structure, 
nsisting of chancel, nave of seven bays, aisles, transepts and 
: ty western tower. There are some 15th- and 16th-century 
asses, a dark cradle roof, and an early 13th-century crypt 
der the chancel. The town is famous for its manufacture of 
>ves (dating from 1565). Its agricultural trade is consider- 
le. The town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 
councillors. Area, 654 acres. Yeovil (Gyoele, Evill, Ivle, 
;oele) before the Conquest was part of the private domains 
the Anglo-Saxon kings. The town owed its origin to trade, 
d became of some size in the 13th century. In 14th-century 

portreeve, who frequently came into conflict with the parson 
St John's church, who had become lord of the manor of 
jovil during the reign of Henry III. The corporation in 

d was abolished when the town was reincorporated in 1853. 
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diverse habit, but generally with dense spreading branches, 
thickly covered with very dark green linear leaves, which 
are given oft from all sides of the branch, but which, owing 
to a twist in the base of the leaf, become arranged in a single 
series on each side of it. The trees arc usually dioecious, 
the male flowers being borne on one individual and the female 
on another, although instances occur in which flowers of both 
sexes are formed on the same tree. The male flowers are more or 
less globular and occur in the axils of the leaves. They consist 
of a number of overlapping brownish scales, gradually increasing 
in size from below upwards and surrounding a naked stalk 
that bears at its summit a head of four to eight stamens. Each 
stamen has a flat five-lobed top, something like a shield; from 
its under surface, five, six or more pollen cases hang down, and 
these open lengthwise to liberate the globose pollen-grains. 
The female flowers are also placed each separately in the axil 
of a leaf, and consist of a number of overlapping scales, as in the 
male. These scales surround a cup which is at first shallow, 
green and thin (the so-called aril), but which subsequently 

as almost entirely to conceal the single straight seed. It is 
of most conifers, from which it is now often separated in a 
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YEZO—YGGDRASIL 


Mahomet as a prophet with Abraham and the patriarchs. ■ 
They believe in a future life and practise both circumcision and 
haptism. The name is probably derived from the Kurdish ; 
and Persian Yazdan, God; though some have connected it 
with the city of Yezd, or with Yezid, the second Omayyad 
caliph (720-24). Their sacred book is called Al-Yahah, and ; 


YEZO, or Ezo, the most northerly of the five principal islands 
forming the Japanese empire, the five being Yezo, Nippon, Shi¬ 
koku, Kiushiu and Formosa. It is situated between 45° 50' and 
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control until medieval times. In 1604 the islai 
in fief to Matsumae Yoshihiro, whose ancestor 
and from the close of the 18th century the E. w 
officials sent by the shogun, whose attention had 
to it by Russian trespassers. In 1871 the tas 
its resources and administering its affairs was 
: special bureau, which employed American agricu 
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1 YGGDRASIL, in Scandinavian mythology, tl 
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YO-CHOW FU—YONGE, C. M. 

strife. Honey-dew falls from the tree, and on it Odin hung are the chief imports; and silk, silk goods and tea are the 
nine nights, offering himself to himself. G. Vigfusson and York chief exports. 

Powell (Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 1883) see in Yggdrasil YOKOSUKA, a seaport and naval station of Japan, on the 
not a primitive Norse idea, but one due to early contact with W. shore of Tokyo Bay, 12 m. S. of Yokohama. The town is 
Christianity, and a fanciful adaptation of the cross. connected by a branch line with the main railway from Tokyo. 

YO-CHOW FU, a prefectural city in the Chinese province The port is sheltered by hills and affords good anchorage. The 
of Hu-nan, standing on high ground E. of the outlet of Tung- site was occupied by a small fishing village until 1865, when 
t'ing Lake, in 29 0 18' N., 113 0 2' E. Pop. about 20,000. It was the shogun’s government established a shipyard here. Ir, 
opened to foreign trade in 1899. The actual settlement is at 1868 the Japanese government converted the shipyard into 
Chinling-ki, a village 5J m. helow Yo-chow and half a mile a naval dockyard, and subsequently carried out many improve- 
from the Yangtsze. From Yo-chow the cities of Chang sha and ments. In 1884 the port became a first-class naval station; 
Chang te are accessible for steam vessels drawing 4 to 5 ft. and naval barracks, warehouses, offices, hospitals, &c., were 
of water by means of the Tung-t'ing Lake and its affluents, established here. Tbe dockyard was first constructed by 








1485- He was ordained in 1500 and held several livings before 
receiving his first diplomatic mission to arrange a commercial 
treaty with the archduke of Austria in 1504, and in the Low 
Countries ill 1506 in connexion with the projected marriage 
between Henry VII. and Margaret of Savoy. In 1507 he was 
made Master of the Rolls, and in the following year was em¬ 
ployed in various diplomatic missions. lie was one of the 
ambassadors who arranged the Holy League in 1513, and accom¬ 
panied Ilenry VIII. during the ensuing campaign. In 1514 
he was made dean of York in succession to Wolsey, and in 
1315 he was one of the commissioners for renewing the peace 
with Francis I. He died in London on the 25th of April 1316. 
Yonge was on terms of intimate friendship with Dean Colet, and 
was a correspondent of Erasmus. 

YONGE, SIR WILLIAM, ButT. (c. 1693-17 SS), English 
politician, was the son of Sir Walter Yonge of Colyton, Devon¬ 
shire, and great-great-grandson of Walter Yonge of Colyton 
(’i581-1649), whose diaries (1604-45), more especially four 
volumes notv in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 18777-18780), 
are valuable material for history. In 1722 he was elected to 
parliament as member for Honiton; and he succeeded his 

he attached himself to the Whigs, and making himself useful 
to Sir Robert Walpole, was rewarded with a commissionership 
of the treasury in 1724. George II., who conceived a strong 
antipathy to Sir William, spoke of him as “Stinking Yonge”; 
hut Yonge conducted himself so obsequiously that he obtained a 
commissionership of the admiralty in 1728, was restored to the 
treasury in 1730, and in 1735 became secretary of state for war. 
He especially distinguished himself in his defence of the govern¬ 
ment against a hostile motion by Pulteney in 1742. Making 
friends with the Pelhams, he was appointed vice-Lreasurer of 
Ireland in 174ft; and, acting on the committee of manage¬ 
ment for the impeachment ot Lord Lovat in 1747, he won the 
applause of Horace Walpole by moving that prisoners impeached 
for high treason should be allowed the assistance of counsel. In 
1748 he was elected F.R.S. He died at Escolt, near Honiton, 

and coheiress of Thomas,"Lord Howard of Effingham, "he had 
two sons and six daughters. He enjoyed some reputation as a 


river. Among the public buildings are the City Hall, the High 
School and a Manual Training School, and Yonkers is the seat 
of St Joseph’s Theological Seminary (Roman Catholic; 1896), 
the Halsted School (founded 1874) for girls, and a business 
college. It has a good public library (established 1893; 25,000 
vols. in 1910), and the Woman’s Institute (1880) and the Holly¬ 
wood Inn Club (1897; for working-men) have small libraries. 
Philipse Manor Ilall, built originally about 1682 as the mansion 
of the son of Frederick Philipse (1626-1702), the lord of 
Philipsburgh, and enlarged to its present dimensions in 1745, 

legislature in 1779 because its owner, Frederick Philipse (1746- 
1785), was suspected of Toryism, and was sold in 1789. In 1867 
it passed into the possession of Yonkers, and from 1872 to 1908 
was used as the city hall. In 1908 it was bought by the state, 

tionary relics. It is one of the best examples of colonial archi¬ 
tecture in America. In the square before it stands a monument 
to the soldiers and sailors of the Civil War. Yonkers is an 
important manufacturing city, and in 1903 the value of its 
factory products was $33,348,688. 

On the site of Yonkers stood an Indian village known as 
Nappeckamack, or town of the rapid water, at the time of 
the settlement of the Dutch in New Amsterdam; and a great 
rock, near the mouth of the Nepperhan Creek, was long a place 
of Indian worship. The territory wa= part of the “ Keskeskick 
purchase,” acquired from the Indians by the Dutch W. India 
Company in 1639. In 1646 the tract was included in the grant 
to Adrian van der Donck, the first lawyer and historian of 
New Netherland, author of A Description of New Netherlani 
(1636), in Dutch. His grant, known as “ Colen Donck ” 
(Donck’s Colony), embraced all the country from Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, N. along the Hudson to the Amackassin Creek, 
and E. to the Bronx river. Some squatters settled here before 
1646. Van der Donck encouraged others to remove to his lands 
along the Hudson river, and in 1649 he built a saw-mill near 
the mouth of the Nepperhan Creek, which for many years was 
called “ Saw-Mill river.” The whole settlement soon came to 
be called “ De Jonkheer’s Land ” nr “ De Jonkheeas ”—meaning 
the estate of the young lord, as Van der Donck was called by 








YONNE—yorck von wartenburg 


his tenants—-and afterwards Yonkers. Subsequently the tract 
passed largely into the hands of Frederick Philipse and became 
part of the manor of Philipsburgh. Early in the War of Inde¬ 
pendence Yonkers was occupied for a time by part of Washing¬ 
ton's army, and was the scene of several skirmishes. The 
town of Yonkers was incorporated in 1788 and the village 
in 1S55. I n 1S72 Vonkers became a city; at the same time 
the soul hern part was separately incorporated as Kingsbridge, 
which in 1874 was annexed to New York. 

See Frederic Shonnard and W W. Spooner, History of West¬ 
chester County (New York, 1900); J. T. Scharf, History of 
Westchester County (New' York, 1886); and Allison, History of 
Yonkers (NcVP York, 1896). 

YONNE, a department of central France, formed partly 
from the province of Champagne proper (with its depend¬ 
encies, S£nonais and Tonnerrois), partly from Burgundy 
proper (with its dependencies, the county of Auxerre and 
Avallonnais) and partly from Gatinais (Orleanais and Ile-de- 
France). It i"> bounded by Aube on the N.E., Cotc-cTOr on 
the S.E , Nievre on the S., Loiret on the W. and Seine-et- 
Marne on the N.W. Pop. (1906) 315,199. Area, 2880 sq. m. 
The highest elevation (2000 ft.) is in the granitic highlands of 
Morvan, in the S.E., where other peaks range from 1300 to 
1600 ft. The department belongs to the basin of the Seine, 
except a small district in the S.W. (Puisaye), which belongs to 
that of the Loire. The river Yonne flows through it from 
S to N.N.W., receiving on the right bank the Cure, the Serein 
ami iht? Armangon, which water the S.E. of the department. 
Farther N. it is joined by the Vanne, between which and the 
Armangon lies the forest-clad plateau of the Pays d’Othe. To 
the \V of the Yonne, in the Puisaye, are the sources of the 
Loing. another tributary of the Seine, and of its affluents, the 
Ouannc and the Lunain. The Yonne is navigable throughout 
the department, and is connected with the Loire by the canal 
of Xivcrnais, which in turn is connected with that of Briare, 
which connects the Seine and the Loire. The climate is tem¬ 
perate. except in the Morvan, where the extremes of heat and 
cold are greater, and where the rainfall is most abundant. 
The prevailing winds are S.W. and W. 

The department is essentially agricultural. Wheat and oats 
are the chief cereals; potatoes, sugar-beet, lucerne, mangold- 
wurzel and other forage plants are also cultivated, and there is 

The vinevards of the Tonnerrois and Auxerrois produce the 
finest red wines of lower Burgundy, and those of Chablis the finest 
white. The wine of the QHe St Jacques (Joigny) is also highly 

for the rearing of horses. Forests cover considerable areas of the 
department and consist chiefly of oak, beech, hornbeam, elm, ash, 
birch and pine. Quarry products include building-stone, ochre 
and cement. Ainong the industrial establishments arc tanneries, 
tile-works, saw-mills and breweries, but there is little manufac¬ 
turing activity. Cereals, wines, firewood, charcoal, ochre and bark 

The department is served chiefly by the Paris-Lyon railway. 
The canal of Burgundy, which follows the valley of the Armangon, 

the valley of the Yonne, a length of 33 m. The department con- 
in Paris, its educational centre at Dijon, and belongs to the district 
cantons, ^.86 communes), of^which the capitajs are Auxerre, also 

which with those of Chablis, St Florentin ancl A^zelay are its most 
noteworthy towns and are treated separately. Yonne is rich in 
objects of antiquarian and architectural interest. At Pontigny 
there is a Cistercian abbey, where Thomas Becket spent two years 
of his exile. Its church is ail excellent type of the Cistercian 
architecture of the 12th century' The fine I2th-centurv chateau 
of Druy’es, which stands on a hill overlooking the village, once 
belonged to the counts of Auxerre and Nevers. Villeneuve-sur- 
Yonne has a medieval keep and gateways and a church of the 
13th and 16th centuries. The Renaissance chateaux of Fleurigny, 
Ancy-le-France and Tanlay, the last-named for some time the 
property of the Coligny family, and the chateau of St Kargeau, of 
the 13th centurv, rehnilt hy Mademoiselle de Montpensier under 
Louis XIV., are all architecturally remarkable. At St More there 
are remains of the Roman road from Lyons to Gallia Belgica and 
of a Roman fortified post. 
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YORCK VON WARTENBURG, HANS DAVID LUDWIG, 

Count (1750-1830), Prussian general field-marshal, was of Eng¬ 
lish ancestry. He entered the Prussian army in 1772, but after 
seven years’ service was cashiered for disobedience. Entering 
the Dutch service three years later he took pari in the operations 
of 1783-84 in the East Indies as captain. Reluming to Prussia 
in 1785 he was. on the death of Frederick the Great, reinstated 
in his old service, and in 1794 took part in the operations in 
Poland, distinguishing himself especially at Szekoczyn. Five 
years afterwards Yorck began to make a name for himself as 
commander of a light infantry regiment, being one of the first 
to give prominence t«S training of skirmishers. In >805 
he was appointed to fhe command of an infantry brigade, and 
in the disastrous Jena campaign he played a conspicuous and 
successful part as a rearguard commander, especially at Alten- 
zaun. He was taken prisoner, severely wounded, in the last 
stand of BlUcher’s corps at Liibeck. In the reorganization of 
the Prussian army which followed the peace of Tilsit, Yorck 
was one of the leading figures. At first major-general com¬ 
manding the West Prussian biigade, afterwards inspector- 
general of light infantry, he was finally appointed second in 
command to General Grawert, the leader of the auxiliary corps 
which Prussia was compelled to send to the Russian War of 
1812. The two generals did not agree, Grawert being an ooen 
partisan of the French alliance, and Yorck an ardent patriot; 
but before long Grawert retired, and Yorck assumed the com¬ 
mand. Opposed in his advance on Riga by the Russian General 
Steingell, he displayed great skill In a series of combats which 
ended in the retirement of the enemy to Riga. Throughout 
the campaign he had been the object of many overtures from 
the enemy’s generals, and though he had hitherto rejected them, 
it was soon borne in upon him that the Grand Aimy was 
doomed. Marshal Macdonald, his immediate French superior, 
retreated before the corps of Diebitsch, and Yorck found himself 
isolated. As a soldier his duty was to break through, but as 
a Prussian patriot his position was more difficult. He had to 
judge whether the moment was favourable for the war of 
liberation; and, whatever might he the enthusiasm of his 
junior staff-officers, Yorck had no illusions as to the safety of 
his own head. On December 30th the general made up his 
mind. The Convention of Tauroggen “ neutralized ” the 
Prussian corps. The news was received with the wildest enthu¬ 
siasm, but the Prussian Court dared not yet throw off the 
mask, and an order was despatched suspending Yorck from 
his command pending a court-martial. Diebitsch refused to 
let the bearer pass through his lines, and the general 
was finally absolved when the treaty of Kalisch definitely 
ranged Prussia on the side of the Allies. Yorck’s act was 
nothing less than the turning-point of Prussian history. His 
veterans formed the nucleus of the forces of East Prussia, 
and Yorck himself in public took the final step by declaring 
war as the commander of those forces. On March 17th, 1813, 
he made his entry into Berlin in the midst of the wildest 
exuberance of patriotic joy. On the same day the king declared 
war. During 1813-14 Yorck led his veterans with conspicuous 
success. He covered Blucher’s retreat after Bautzen and took 
a decisive part in the battles on fhe Katzbach. In the advance 
on Leipzig his corps won the action of Wartenburg (October 4) 
and took part in the crowning victory of October 18th. In 
the campaign in France Yorck drew off the shattered rem¬ 
nants of Sacken’s corps at Montmirail, and decided the day 
at Laon. The storm of Paris was his last fight. In the cam¬ 
paign of 1815 none of the older men were employed in Bliicher’s 
army, in order that Gneisenau (the ablest of the Prussian 
generals) might he free to assume command in case of the old 
prince’s death. Yorck was appointed to a reserve corps in Prussia, 
and, feeling that his services were no longer required, he retired 
from the army. His master would not accept his resignation 
for a considerable time, and in 1821 made him general field- 
marshal. He had been made Count Yorck von Wartenburg 

Klein-Ols. the gift of the king. He died 1 there on the 4th of 




YOREDALE SERIES—YORK (HOUSE OF) 


:tober 1830. A statue (by Rauch) was erected to him in 
rlin in 1855. 

see Seydlitz, Tagebuch des Preussischen Armee Korps 1812 (Berlin, 
23); Droysen, Leben des G. F. M. Grafen Yorck von Wartenburg 
erlin, 1851). 

YOREDALE SERIES, in geology, a local phase of the lower 
irboniferous rocks of the N. of England. The name was 
roduced by J. Phillips on account of the typical develop¬ 
ed of the phase in Yoredale (Wenslcydale), Yorkshire. In 
2 Yorkshire dales the Carboniferous rocks assume an aspect 
ry different from that which obtains in the S. Reds of 
trital sediment, sandstones, shales and occasional ironstones 
d thin coals separate the limestones into well-defined beds, 
lese limestone beds have received various names of local 
nificance (Hardraw Scar, Simonstone, Middle, Underset, 
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eases in quantity and the limestones diminish, till in North- 
oerland the whole Carboniferous series assumes the Yoredale 
se, and consists of alternations of detrital and calcareous 

erized by the presence of 
iuctus^giganteus^ 3 -nd^the hrachinpoil fauna usually associated 

sdaleia floriformts, Dibunaphyllum sp., Cydophyllum ptuhyen- 
ecum, &c., and has a typical Visean fauna; it would therefore 
e-pond, palaeontologically, with the upper pait of the Carboni- 
us Limestone of Derbyshire. On Ingleborough the limestones 
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Normandy. Probably he was not supported cordially by the 
home government, and in 1437 applied to be recalled. One 
authority alleges that his council thwarted him in his desire to 
relieve Montereau. because he had been discharged from his 
office (Chronicles of London , 143). York returned to England 
in the autumn of 1437. From this time at all events he attached 
himself to the war-party of which Humphrey of Gloucester was 
head, in opposition to the government under Cardinal Beaufort. 
By his marriage in 1438 to Cicely, sister of the earl of Salis¬ 
bury, be allied himself to the rising family of the Nevilles. 
On the 2nd of July 1440 York was again appointed to the 
French command. His previous experience made him stipulate 
for full powers and a sufficient revenue. He did not, however, 
go to Rouen till June 1441. During his second governorship 
York maintained, if he could not improve, the English position 
in Normandy. He was again hampered by his political oppo¬ 
nents at home, and at the end of 1446 was recalled, on the 
pretext that his term of office had expired. The death of 
Humphrey of Gloucester in February 1447 made York the first 
prince of the blood. Suffolk, now Henry’s chief minister, found 
a convenient banishment for a dangerous rival by appointing 
York to be lieutenant of Ireland for ten years (gth of December 
1447 )- York, however, contrived, to put off his departure for 
eighteen months. During his absence in Ireland English dis¬ 
content came to a crisis in Jack Cade’s rebellion. The use 
made of the names of Mortimer and York, however unauthorized, 
shows the trend of popular opinion. In September 1450 York 
landed in Wales. His opponents endeavoured to waylay him, 
hut he came to London with an armed retinue and forced 
himself into the king’s presence. Nevertheless he declared his 
loyalty and that he desired only justice and good government. 

countenanced a proposal in parliament that he should he 
declared heir to the crown. In March 1452 he came once more 
in arms to London, and endeavoured to obtain Somerset’s dis¬ 
missal. On a promise that his rival should be held in custody 
he disbanded his men, and thus outwitted found himself virtu¬ 
ally a prisoner. However, a nominal agreement was concluded, 
and York accepted the king’s pardon. The situation was 
changed by the birth of a prince of Wales and the king’s illness 
in October 1453. After a struggle with the queen and Somer¬ 
set, York secured his recognition as protector on the 27th of 
March 1454. He declared that he accepted the post only as 
a duty, and, though he put his own friends in power, exercised 
his authority with moderation and on the side of good order. 
But at the end of the year the king's sudden recovery brought 
York’s protectorate to an end. When it was clear that the 
queen and Somerset would proceed to extremities, York and 
his friends took up arms in self-defence. Even when the two 
armies met at St Albans, York endeavoured to treat for settle¬ 
ment. The issue was decided by the defeat and death of 
Somerset on the 22nd of May 1455. York used his success 
with moderation. He became constable of England, and his 
friends obtained office. This was no more than a change of 
ministers. But a return ot the king’s illness in October 1455 

in February 1456, and Margaret, his queen, began to assert 
herself. Finally, at Coventry, in October, the Yorkist officials 
were displaced. Still there was no open breach, and in March 
1458 there was even a ceremonial reconciliation of all parties 
at St Paul’s in London. York would not again accept honour¬ 
able banishment to Ireland, but made no move till the queen’s 
preparations forced him to act. In September 1459 both 
parties were once more in arms. York protested that he acted 
only in self-defence, but the desertion of his best soldiers at 
Ludlow on the 12th of October left him helpless. With a few 
followers he escaped to Ireland, where his position as lord- 
lieutenant was confirmed by an Irish parliament, and he ruled 
in full defiance of the English government. In March 1460 the 
earl of Warwick came from Calais to concert plans with his 
leader. York himself only landed in England on the 8th of 
September, two months aflor Warwick's victory at North -1 


ampton. All pretence of moderation was put aside, and he 
marched on London, using the full arms of England, and with 
his sword borne upright before him. On reaching Westminster, 
York took up his residence in the royal palace, and formally 
asserted his claim to the throne in parliament. In the end a 
compromise was arranged, under which Henry was to retain 
the crown for life, but Richard was to succeed him. On the 
8th of November he was accordingly proclaimed heir-apparent 
and protector. Meantime the queen was gathering her friends, 
and early in December, Richard went north with a small force. 
He kept Christmas at Sandal Castle near Wakefield. There, on 
the 30th of December, he was hemmed in by a superior force 
of Lancastrians. Declaring that he had never kept castle in 
the face of the enemy, Richard rashly offered battle, and was 
defeated and slain. His enemies had his head cut off, and set 
it up on the walls of York adorned with a paper crown. 

Richard of York was not a great statesman, but he had 
qualities of restraint and moderation, and might have made a 
good king. He had four daughters and four sons. Edmund, 
earl of Rutland, his second son, was killed at Wakefield. The 
other three were Edward IV., George, duke of Clarence, and 
Richard III. 

See The Fasten Letters with Dr Gairdner’s Introduction; Three 
Fifteenth Century Chronicles, and Collections of a London Citizen 
(published by the Camden Society); Chromdes of London (ed. 
C. L. Kingsford, 1905); J. S. Slevenson’s Wars of the English in France 
(Rolls Senes). The French chronicles of Matthieu d'Escouchy, 
T. Basin and Jehan Waurin should also be consulted (these three 
are published by the Societe de Tlhsknre de France). For modern 
accounts see especially Sir James Ramsay’s Lancaster and York, 
and The Political History of England, vol. iv., by Professor C. Oman. 

(C. L. K.) 


YORK, a city, municipal, county and parliamentary borough, 
the scat of an archbishop, and the county town of Yorkshire, 
England, 18S m. N. by W. from London by the Great Northern 
railway. It is an important junction of the North-Eastern 
railway. Pop. (1901) 77,914. It lies in a plain watered by 
the river Ouse, at the junction of the Foss stream with the 
main river. It has narrow picturesque streets, ancient walls, 
and, besides the cathedral, many churches and buildings of 
architectural interest. 

York was a Roman station (see below), and large collections 
of Roman remains are preserved in the hospitium of St Mary’s 
Abbey. Of these a great proportion came from the cemetery 
and from the foundations of the railway station. A note¬ 
worthy relic of the Roman occupation, however, appears in 
its original place. This is the so-called multangular tower, 
on the N.W. of the city walls. Its base is Roman, of mingled 
stone and brick work. The city walls date in part from Norman 
times, but are in the main of the 14th century. Their circuit 
is a little over 2I m.. and the area enclosed is divided by the 
river Ouse, the larger part lying on the left bank. The walls 
have been carefully preserved and are remarkably perfect. 
On the E. for a short distance the river Foss took the place 
of a wall. Of the gates, called Bars, the best specimen is 
Micklegate Bar on the S.W., where the heads of traitors were 
formerly exposed. It is a square tower built over a circular, 
probably Norman, arch, and has embattled corner turrets. 
Others are Bootham Bar, the main entrance from the N., 
also having a Norman arch; Monk Bar (N.E.), formerly called 
Goodramgate, but renamed in honour of General Monk, and 
Walmgate Bar, of the time of Edward I., retaining the barbican 
repaired in 1648. The castle stands in the angle between the 
Ouse and the Foss immediately above their junction. Of the 
fortress built by William the Conqueror in 1068 some portions 
were probably incorporated in Clifford’s tower, the shell of 
which, showing an unusual ground plan of four intersecting 
circles, rises from an artificial mound. The castle serves as the 


prison and county courts. 

The cathedral of St Peter, commonly known as the minster, 
has no superior in general dignity of form among English 
cathedrals. It is in the form of a Latin cross, consisting of nave 
with aisles, transepts, choir with aisles, a central tower, and 
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two W. towers. The palace of the archbishops is at Bishop- 
thorpe, 25 m. S. of York. It is of various dates, and includes 
slight remains of the Early English palace of Archbishop Grey. 
The diocese includes over half the parishes in Yorkshire, and 
also covers very small portions of Durham, Nottinghamshire 
and Lincolnshire. 

The extreme external length of the cathedral is 524 ft. 6 in , 
the breadth across the transepts 250 ft., the height of the central 
tower 213 ft., and the height of the western towers 202 ft. The 
material is magnesian limestone. The cathedral occupies the site 
of the wooden church in which King Edwin was baptized by 
Paulinus (g.v.) on Easter Day 627. After his baptism Edwin, 
according to Bcdc, began to construct “ a large and more noble 
basilica of stone,” but it was partly destroyed during the troubles 
which followed his death, and was repaired'by Archbishop Wilfrid. 
The building suffered from fire in 741, and, after it had been re¬ 
paired by Archbishop Albert, was described by Alcuin as “ a most 
magnificent basilica." At the time of the Norman invasion the 
Saxon cathedral, with the library' of Archbishop Egbert, perished 
in the fire by which_ the greater part of the city was destroyed, 
the only relic remaining being the central wall of the crypt, 
s reconstructed by Archbishop Thomas of Bajjeux (1070- 




jy Archbishop Thomas of Bayei 

... —ilding few portions remain. TL_ - 

crypt were reconstructed by Archbishop Roger 
he S. transept by Archbishop Walter de Grey (1216- 


remain ing. They represent the Early English style at its best, 
and the view across the great transept is unsurpassed for archi¬ 
tectural effect. The S. transept is the richest and most elaborate 
in its details, one of its principal features being the magnificent 
rose window; and the N. transept contains a series of beautiful 
lancet windows called the Five Sisters. The foundation of the 
new nave was laid hy Archbishop Romanus (1286-96), son of the 
treasurer, the building of it being completed by Archbishop William 
de Melton about 1340. The chaplcr-housc, a magnificent ornate 
building, was built during the same period. The W. e " 


aisles, has been described 

composition and in its d<- —.— .. — 

cathedral," the great window above the door being consider 
some superior to the famous E. window’ at Carlisle. 

In 1361 Archbishop Thoresby (1352-73) began the lady chapel 
and presbytery, both in the Early Perpendicular style. The re¬ 
building of the choir, begun about the same period, W’as not com¬ 
pleted till about 1400. It is Late Perpendicular, the great E. 
window’ being one of the finest in the world. With the rebuilding 
of the choir the whole of the ancient Norman edifice was removed, 
the only Norman architecture now remaining being the E. portion 
of the crypt of the second period, built by Archbishop Roger (1154- 
1191). To correspond with later alterations, the central tower 
was recased and changed into a Perpendicular lantern tower, the 
work being completed in 1444- The S. W. tower was begun in 1432 
during the treasurership of John de Bermingham, and the N.W. 
tower in 1470. With the erection of this tower the church was com¬ 
pleted as it now stands, and on the 3rd of February 1472 it was re¬ 
consecrated by Archbishop Neville. On the 2nd cf February 1829 
the w'oodwork of the choir was set on fire by Jonathan Martin, a 
madman On the 2nd of May 1840fire broke - ^ : 1 r 


William Fitzherbert, 
instated, 1153 
;. Roger of Po~* 
1154-1181. 

(The see was now vacant 


58. Edward Lee. 1531-1544. 

- 0>r . .59. Robert Holgate, 1545-1554. 

Pont l’Eveque, 60. Nicholas lleath, 1555-1559. 
"" 61. Thomas Young, 1561-1568. 

4 ward Grindal, 1570-1576. 
mn Sandys, 1577-1588. 

64. John Piers, 1588-1594. 

65. Matthew Hutton, 1595- 


Geoffrey of Ludham, 1258- 



William Greenfield, 1306-1 
WilHam de Melton, 1317— j 


Thomas Fitzalan, 1388- 
1396. 

Robert Waldby, 1397-1398. 
Richard Scrope, 1398-1405. 
Henry Bo wet, 1407-1423. 
John Kemp, 1426-1452. 
William Booth, 1452-1464. 
George Neville, 1464-1476. 
Laurence Booth, 1476-1480. 
Thomas Scott, 1480-1500. 
Thomas Savage, 1501-*'"' 


Christophi 


8-1514. 


Bainbric 


as 


-J. Samuel Harsnett, 1628-1631. 

69. Richard Neile, 1632-1640. 

70. John Williams, 1641-1650. 
Accepted Frewen, 1660- 

1664. 

72. Richard Sterne, 1664-1683. 
“3. John Dolben, 1683-1686. 

.. Thomas Lamplugh, 1688- 


80. John Gilbert, 1757-1761. 

81. Robert Hay Drummond, 

1761-1776. 

82. William Markham, 1777- 

183. Edw’ard Vernon Harcourt, 
k 1808-1847. 

84. Thomas Musgrave, 1847- 

1860. 

85. Charles Thomas Longley, 


---- 0 -e, 1891. 

88. William Dalrymple Mac- 

lagan, 1891-1908. 

89. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 1908- 


other churches ,_...-_ , 

survival may be traced to the stipulation made by 
parliament - ! ’’ - " 


the citizens when surrendering to parliament in the civil 1 
it should not be damaged. 

The following is a list of the archbishops of York:— 

>. Wulfstan, 928-956. 

- Oskytel, 95b~97 2 * 
Ethel wold, 972. 
Oswald, 972-992. 


.. Paulinus, 627-633. 
*2. Chad, 664-669. 

*3. Wilfrid, 669 678. (1 


*4. Bosa, 678 ~c. 705. 

*5. John of Beverley, 705- 
*6. Wilfrid II., 718-732. 

8 . Albert,’76fr-782.' 

9. Eanbald I., 782-796. 
IO. Eanbald II., 796-812. 
n. Wulfsi, 812-831. 

12. Wigniund, 837-854. 

13. Wulf here, 854-890. 

14. Ethelbald, 890-895. 

15 Redewald, 893-928. 


Adulf, c_ 

Wulfstan, 1002-1023. 

Alfric Puttoc, 1023-1050. 
Kinsi, 1050-1060. 

Ealdred, 1060-1067. 

Thomas of Bayeux, 1070- 

Thurstan, 1114-1140. 
William Fitzherbert, 1143- 
1147. (His election was 
disputed, and he was 
deprived by the pope.) 

30. Henry Mordac, 1147-1153. 


57. Thomas Wolsey, 1514-1530.1 f 
I Next to the cathedral, the most interesting building in York is 
St Mary’s Abbey, situated in Museum Gardens, founded for Bene¬ 
dictines by Alan, lord of Richmond,in 1078, its head having the 
rank of a mitred abbot with a seat in parliament. The principal 

of the church, in the. Early English and Decorated styles, and the 
principal gateway with a Norman arch. They lie near the cathedral, 
outside the walls. The hospitium, of which the upper part is of 
wood, contains a collection of Roman antiquities; the building 
is of the 14th and 15th centuries. A considerable portion of the 
abbey was employed for the erection of the king’s manor, a palace 
for the lord president of the north, now occupied as a school for 
the blind. In the gardens is also the ambulatory of St Leonard’s 
hospital, founded by King Aethclstan and rebuilt by Stephen. 
St William’s College,^ near the minster, was founded in 1453 as a 

as^a church house and meeting-place for^ convocation was^under- 

of special architectural interest, including All Saints, North Street, 
Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular, wdth a spire 120 ft. 
in height; Christ Church, with S. door in the Decorated style, 

in (jood^ramgate. Decorated^ and Perpendicular,' with Perpendicular 

restored, showing Ionian masonry in its walls; St Denis, Walm- 
gate, with rich Norman doorway and Norman tower arches; St 
Helen’s, St Helen’s Square, chiefly Decorated; St John’s, North 
Street, chiefly Perpendicular; St Margaret’s, Walmgate, cele¬ 
brated for its curiously sculptured Norman porch and doorway; 
St Mary the Elder, Bishophill, Early English and Decorated, with 
brick tower, rebuilt in 1659; St Mary the Younger, Bishophill, 
with a square tower in the Saxon style, rebuilt probably in the 
13th century: St Mary’, Cast legate, with Perpendicular tower and 
spire 154 ft. in height, the body of the church dating back to tran¬ 
sitional Norman times; St Michael-le-Belfry, founded in 1066, but 
rebuilt in 1538 in Late Perpendicular style; St Martin’s-le-Grand, 
fine Perpendicular; and St Martin’s cum Gregory, Early English 
and Perpendicular. Among modern churches is the Roman Catholic 
pro^cathcdral, standing J —• 

handsome municipal buildings (1891), _ __ . .... 

. .. , - 1. T y 2 c f rom designs by the earl of Burlington. 


_ r -~,_ T ... a _the cathedral. 

The guild-hall, with a fine old room in Perpendicular style erected 
number of stained-glass windows. Adjoining 
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The public insti 

free library in 
Art. The princ: 
(ori^an^ndo; 


ide the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
:ian style, was opened in 1830, and the 
f of the York Institute of Science and 
are St Peter & cathedral grammar-school 

_ _ Wl ), Archbishop Holgate's grammar-school, 

.—id diocesan grammar-school, and the bluccoat school for 

boys (founded in 1705), with the associated greycoat school for girls. 
There are numerous charities. 

The chief industrial establishments are iron foundries, railway 
and motor engineering works, breweries, flour-mills, tanneries and 
manufactories of confectionery, artificial manure, &c. There is 
tion by the Ouse with the Humber, and by the 


Foss Navigatio 


The 
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..... . d 36 counci 

within the municipal limits constitutes a separate division of the 
county The municipal city and the Aiiwty (a district on the S.W. 

included in the N. Riding, for registration purposes in th ^ ^' ~ 

and for all other purposes in the W. Riding. The pg 
borough extends into the E. Riding. Area, 3730 acres. 

History .—York is known to have heen occupied hy the 
Britons, and was chosen by the Romans as their most important 
centre in north Britain and named Eboracum or Eburacum. 
The fortress of Legio VI. Victrix was situated near the site 
of the cathedral, and a municipality ( colonia ) grew up, near 
where the railway station now is, on the opposite side of the 
Ouse. Many inscriptions and a great quantity of minoi 
> have been found. The emperor Hadrian visited 
o tradition, the body of 


Severus Hill, near the city. After the death of Constantine 
Chlorus, which also took place in York, his son Constantine 
the Great, who, according to an ancient but incorrect tradition, 
was bom there, was also inaugurated emperor there. A bishop 
of York is mentioned, along with, and with precedence of, 
bishops of London and Lincoln (the last name is uncertain) 

of the history of the city from the time the Romans withdrew 
from Britain in 410 until 627, when King Edwin was baptized 
there, and where shortly afterwards Paulinus, the first arch¬ 
bishop, was consecrated. In the time of Archbishop Egbert 
(732-766) and of Alcuin, at first a scholar and afterwards master 
of the cloister school, York hecame one of the most celebrated 
places of education in Europe. It was also one of the chief 
Danish boroughs, and Earl Siward is said to have died there 
in 1055. In 1066 it was taken by Harold Hardrada, and in 
1068 the men of the north of England, rising under Edgar 
Aetheling and Earl Waltheof, stormed the castles which 
William I. had raised, putting to death the whole of the Norman 
garrison. The Conqueror in revenge burnt the town and laid 
waste the country between the Humher and Tees. York was 
frequently visited by the kings of England on the way to 
Scotland, and several important parliaments were held there, 
the first being that of ri75, when Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
did homage to Henry II. In the reign of Richard I., the citi/.ens 
rose against the Jews, who fled to the castle. Here, however, 
they were obliged to surrender, many killing themselves after 
putting to death their wives and children, the rest being 
massacred by the citizens. The council of the North was 
established in York in rS37 after the suppression of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. In r642 York was garrisoned hy Royalists 
and besieged by the parliament. It was relieved by Prince 
Rupert, but surrendered after the battle of Marston Moor. 
Being under the rule of the earls of Northumbria, York is not 
mentioned in the Domesday Survey. In the first charter 
(which is undated) Henry II. granted the citizens a merchant 
gild and all the free customs which they had in the time of 
Henry I. Richard I. in 1194 granted exemption from toll, 
&c., throughout the kingdom, and King John in 1200 con¬ 
firmed the preceding charters, and in 1212 granted the city 
to the citizens at a fcc-farm of £160 a year. These charters 
were confirmed by most of the early kings. Richard H. con¬ 
ferred the title of lord mayor, and a second charter, given in 
1392, shows that the government then consisted of a lord 


mayor and aldermen, while a third in 1396 made the city a 
county of itself and gave the burgesses power to elect two 
sheriffs. Edward IV. in ^64 incorporated the town undei 
the title of “ Lord Mayor and Aldermen,” and in 1473 directed 
that all the citizens should choose the mayor from among 
the aldermen. As this led to constant disputes, Henry VII. 
arranged that a common council, consisting of two men from 
each of the more important gilds and one from each of the 
less important ones, should elect the mayor. The city is now 
governed under a charter of Charles II., confirming that of 
1464, the governing body consisting of a lord mayor, 12 
aldermen and 36 councillors. The city has returned two 

there were constant quarrels between the citizens and the 
ahbey of St Mary’s about the suburb of Bootham, which the 
citizens claimed as within the jurisdiction of the city, and 
the abbey as a separate borough. In 1353 the king took the 
borough of York into his own hands, 1 to avoid any risk of 
disturbance and possible great bloodshed such as has arisen 
before these times,” and finally in the same year an agreement 
was brought about by Archbishop Thoresby that the whole of 
Bootham should be considered a suburb of York except the 
street called St Marygate, which should be in the jurisdiction 
of the ahbey. 

From the time of the conquest York was important as a 
trading and commercial centre. There were numerous trade 
gilds, one of the chief being that of the weavers, which received 
a charter from Henry II. During the 17th and 18th centuries 
the trade declined, partly owing to the distance of the city from 
the sea, and partly owing to the regulations of the trade gilds. 
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YORK, a township of York county, Maine, U.S.A., on 
the Atlantic coast about 45 m. S.W. of Portland, and 9 m. by 
rail N.E. of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Pop. (r9io) 2802. 
Area, 64 sq. m. York is at the terminus of the York Harbor 
and Beach division of the Boston & Maine railway. In York 
village is the county gaol (1653-54), preserved by the Old York 
Historical and Improvement Society as a museum of local 
antiquities. Two colonial taverns also remain. York Harbor, 
York Beach, York Cliffs and Long Beach are attractive summer 
villages. The first settlement was made about r624. In April 
1641 Sir Ferdinando Gorges, proprietor of the province of Maine, 
erected this into the Borough of Agamenticus, and on the rst of 
March 1642 he chartered it as a city under the name of Gorgeana. 
In 1652, v.he-i Massachusetts extended her jurisdiction over 
Maine, the city of Gorgeana became the town of York. In 1692 
most of the houses were burned by the Indians and the inhabitants 
killed or taken captive. York was the shire town of Yorkshire 
from 1716 to 1735, the shire town with Portland (then Falmouth) 
of the district of Maine from 1735 to r76o. and a county-seat of 
York county from 1760 to 1832. During the middle of the 18th 
century York had considerable trade with the West Indies and 
along the coast, and as late as the middle of the 19th century it 
had important fishing interests. Its development as a summer 
resort was begun about 1873, but until r887, when the railway 
reached it, ils chief means of access was by stage from Ports¬ 
mouth. 

See J. P. Baxter, Agamenticus, Bristol, Gorgeana, York (Portland, 
■ 94); G. A. Emery, A . ' 3 -‘~ r '~ . —' ” ~ 


City of Gorgec --_ 

_ ,_ , ., . I Pauline C. Bouve, " Old York, 

Forgotten Seaport,” in the New England Magazine (July 1902). 
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YORK, a city and the county-seat of York county, Nehraska, 
U.S.A., about 46 m. W. by N. of Lincoln. Pop. (191x3) 5132; (igio) 
6235. It is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
Chicago & North-Western railways. It is the seat of the School 
of the Holy Family and of York College (founded in 1S90, 
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YORK, a city and the county seal of York county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., about 100 m. VV. of Philadelphia and about 28 m. S.E. 
of Harrisburg. Pop. (1900) 33,70.8—1304 being foreign-born and 
776 negroes; (1910) 44,750. York is served by the Maryland & 
Pennsylvania, the Northern Central (Pennsylvania) and the 
Western Maryland railways. Among the public buildings are the 
County Court House (1899) and a large Tederal Building (tyio). 
York is the seat of the York Collegiate Institute (1873), founded 
by Samuel Small (d. 1885) and of the York County Academy 
(17S5). The Historical Society of York (1895) has a valuable 
collection of documents relating to local history. York is the 
commercial centre for a rich agricultural region, and has manu¬ 
factures of foundry and machine-shop products, silk goods, &c. 
The total factory product in 1905 was valued at $14,258,696. 

York, the first permanent settlement in the state W. of the 
Susquehanna, was laid out in 1741 in what was then the Manor 
of Springettsbury (named in honour of Springett Penn, a grand¬ 
son of William Penn) by A homas Cookson, a surveyor for Richard 
and Thomas Penn, then the proprietors of the colony, and was 
named after York, England. The first settlers were chiefly 
Germans from the Rhenish Palatinate, who were Lutherans, 
Reiormed, Mennonites and Moravians. English Quakers and 
Scotch-Irish settled here also. The settlement lay on the 
Monocacy road, the main line of travel to the S. and S.W., and 
it grew rapidly, especially between 1748 and 1751. In 1749 the 
county of York was erected (from Lancaster county) and York 
was made the county seat. In 1754 York had 219 houses and 
1000 inhabitants. Troops from York took part in the Seven 
Years’ War and the War of American Independence. In the old 
county court house (built in 1754-56, pulled down in 1841) the 
Continental Congress sat from the 30th of September 1777 to (he 
27th oi June 1778, having left Philadelphia on the approach 
of the British, and having held a day’s session at Lancaster. 
At Yoik the Congress passed the Articles of Confederation (15th 
of November 1777) and received news of the American -victory 
at Saratoga and of the signing of treaties between the United 
States and France. The Conway cabal came to an end here, 
and the arrival here of Baron Steuben and of Lafayette in 1777 
helped the American cause. In September 1778, $1,500,000 in 
silver lent by France to the United Slates was brought to York; 
and Benjamin Franklin’s press, removed from Philadelphia, 
issued $10,000,000 of Continental money. Thomas Paine here 
wrote part of his Fifth Crisis. Philip Livingston, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, is buried here. In the Civil 
War, Confederate troops under General John B. Gordon entered 
York on the 28th of June 1863, and a small Federal force retreated 
and the battle of Gettysburg was fought about 
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YORKE, CHARLES (1722-1770), English lord chancellor, 
second son of Philip Yorke, 1st earl of Hardwicke, was bom in 
London on the 30th of December 1722, and was educated at 
Corpus Christ i College, Cambridge. His literary abilities were 
shown at an early age by his collaboration with his brother 
Philip in the Athenian Letters. In 1745 he published an able 
treatise on the law of forfeiture for high treason, in defence of 
his lather's treatment of the Scottish Jacobite peers; and in 
the following year he was called to the bar. His father being 
at this time lord chancellor, Yorke obtained a sinecure appoint 
ment in the Court of Chancery in 1747, and entered parliament 
as member for Reigate, a seat which he afterwards exchanged 
for that for the university of Cambridge. He quickly made' 
his mark in the House of Commons, one of his earliest speeches 
being in favour of his father’s reform of the marriage law. In 


1751 he became counsel to the East India Company, and in 
1756 he was appointed solicitor-general, a place which he re¬ 
tained in the administration of the elder Pitt, of whose foreign 
policy he was a powerful defender. He resigned with Pitt in 
1761, but in 1762 became attorney-general under Lord Bute. 
He continued lo hold this office when George Grenville became 
prime minister (April 1763), and advised the government on 
the question raised by Wilkes’s North Briton. Yorke refused to 
describe the libel as treasonable, while pronouncing it a high 
misdemeanour. In the following November he resigned office. 
Resisting Pitt’s attempt to draw him into alliance against the 
ministry he had quitted, Yorke maintained, in a speech that 
extorted the highest eulogy from Walpole, that parliamentary 
privilege did not extend to cases of libel; though he agreed 
with Pitt in condemning the principle of general warrants. 
Yorke, henceforward a member of the Rockingham party, 
was elected recorder of Dover in 1764, and in 1765 he again 
became attorney-general in the Rockingham administration, 
whose policy he did much to shape. lie supported the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, while urging the simultaneous passing of 
the Declaiatory Act. His most important measure was the 
constitution which he drew up for the province of Quebec, and 
which after his resignation of office became the Quebec Act of 
1774. On the accession to power of Chatham and Grafton in 
1767, Yorke resigned office, and took little part in the debates 
in parliament during the next four years. In 1770 he was 
invited by the duke of Grafton, wher Camden was dismissed 
from the chancellorship, to take his seat on the woolsack. He 
had, however, explicitly pledged himself to Rockingham and 
his party not to take office with Grafton. The king exerted 
all his personal influence to overcome Y ? orke’s scruples, warning 
him finally that the great seal if now refused would never again 
be within his grasp. Yorke yielded to the king’s entreaty, 
went to his brother’s house, where he met the leaders of the 
Opposition, and feeling at once overwhelmed with shame, fled 
to his own house, where in three days he was a dead man 
(January 20, 1770). The patent raising him to the peerage as 
Baron Morden had been made out, but his last act was to 
refuse his sanction to the scaling of the document. 

Charles Y'orke was twice married. His son by his first marriage 
became earl of Hardwicke: his eldest son by his second 
marriage, Charles Philip YYirke (1764-1834), member of parlia¬ 
ment for Cambridgeshire and afterwards for Liskeard, was 
secretary of state for war in Addington’s ministry in 1801, and 
was a strong opponent of concession to the Roman Catholics. 
He made himself exceedingly unpopular in 1810 by bringing 
about the exclusion of strangers, including reporters for the 
press, from the House of Commons under the standing order, 
which led to the imprisonment of Sir Francis Burdett in the 
Tower and to riots in London. In the same year Yorke 
joined Spencer Perceval’s government as first lord of the 
admiralty; he retired from public life in 1818, and died in 
1834. Charles Yorke’s second son by his second marriage was 
Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke (1768-1831), an admiral in the navy, 
whose son succeeded to the earldom of Hardwicke. 

See under Hardwicke, Phiiip Y’orke, 1st Earl of. 

YORKSHIRE, a north-eastern county of England, bounded 
N. by Durham, E. by the North Sea, S.E. by the Humber 
estuary (separating it from Lincolnshire). S. by Nottingham¬ 
shire and Derbyshire, S.W. for a short distance by Cheshire, 
W. by Lancashire and N.W. by Westmorland. It is the 
largest county in England, having an area of 6o66-i sq. m., 
and being more than double tile size of Lincolnshire, which 
ranks next to it. In a description of the county it is con¬ 
stantly necessary to refer to its three great divisions, the North 
Riding, East Riding and West Riding (see Riding, and map of 
England, Sections 1, II.). 
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Agriculture. -Nearly nine-tenths of the E. Riding is under 
cultivation, but of the N. and YV. Ridings only from three- 
fifths to seven-tenths—proportions explained by the different 
physical conditions. The till or boulder clay of Holderness 
is the richest soil in Yorkshire, and the chalk wolds, by careful 
cultivation, form one of the best soils for grain crops The 
central plain bears all kinds of crops excellently. Wheat is 
grown in the E. and W. Ridings, but oats are the principal 
grain crop in these ridings, and barley exceeds wheat in all 
three. The bulk of the acreage under green crops is devoted 
to turnips and swedes. A little flax is grown, and h'quorice 
is cultivated near Pontefract. The proportion of hill pasture 
is greatest in the N. Riding and least in the E., and the 
N. and W. Ridings are among the principal sheep-farming 
districts in England. Cattle, for the rearing of which the 
W. Riding is most noted, do not receive great attention. The 
Teeswater 'breed, however, is increasing in Yorkshire, and in 
Holderness there is a snort-horned breed, chiefly valuable for 
its milking qualities. Cheese-making is largely carried on in 
some districts. Of sheep perhaps the most common breeds are 
the Leicester, Lincoln and South Down, and crosses between 
the Cheviot and the Leicester. Large numbers of pigs are 
kept at the dairy farms and fed mainly on whey. Tbe small 
breed is that chiefly in favour. Yorkshire bacon is famous. 
Draught horses are generally of a somewhat mixed breed, but 
the county is famed for its hunters and carriage and saddle 
horses. The breed of Cleveland bays is much used for carriages. 

Manufactures .—The industrial district of south Yorkshire 
occupies the S of the W. Riding, and may be taken as marked 
off approximately by the watershed from the similar district 
in S. Lancashire. The W. Riding is now the chief seat of the 
woollen manufacture of the United Kingdom, and has almost 
a monopoly in the production of worsted cloths. The early 
development of the industry was in part due to the abundance 
of water-power, while later the presence of coal helped to 
maintain it on the introduction of steam-power. In this in¬ 
dustry nearly all the most important towns arc engaged, while 
the names of several of tbe largest are connected with various 
specialities. Thus, while almost every variety of woollen and 
worsted cloth is produced at Leeds, Bradford is especially 
concerned with yarns and mixed worsted goods, Dewsbury and 
Batley with shoddy, Huddersfield with fancy goods and Halifax 
with carpets. The cotton industry of Lancashire has also 
penetrated to the neighbourhood of Halifax. Among the 

work of some of those in the larger towns, such as Sheffield, 
Leeds and Bradford, has attracted wide notice. Next to the 
woollen industry comes the manufacture of iron and steel 
machinery and implements of every variety, which is common 
to most of tbe larger centres in the district. Sheffield is especi¬ 
ally famous for iron-work, fine metal-work and cutlery. The 
development of the iron ore deposits of Cleveland dates only . 
from the middle of the 19th century. About two and a half 
million tons of pig-iron are produced in this district annually, 
and there are considerable attendant industries, such as the 
production of steel, and shipbuilding. The chemical manu¬ 
facture is important both here and in the W. Riding, where 
also a great variety of minor industries have sprung up. Such 
are leather working (at Leeds), the manufacture of clothing, 
printing and bleaching, and paper-making. Besides coal and 
iron ore, great quantities of clay, limestone and sandstone are 
raised. Excellent building-stone is obtained at several places 
in the W. Ruling. The sea-fisheries are of some importance, 
chiefly at Hull, Scarborough, Whitby and Filey. 

Communications. —N. and E. of Leeds communications are 
provided almost wholly by the North-Eastern railway, the main 
line of which runs from Leeds and from Doncaster N. by York, 
Thir=k and Northallerton. The main junction with the Great 
Northern line is effected immediately N. of Doncaster, at which 
town are the Great Northern works. This company serves the chief 
centres of the W. Riding, as do also the Midland. Great Central, 
London & North-Western, Lancashire & Yorkshire, and North- 


_ r _ _ . jr the lines of a_ _ _ 

The Midland main line to Carlisle runs by Leeds, Skipton and 
Settle through the hilly country of the W. The Hull & Barnsley 
i■—ms from Hull to Barnsley. A complete system of canals 
he centres of the southern W. Riding with the sea both E. 
h, the Aire & Calder Navigation communicating with the 
it Goole; the Huddersfield canal runs S.W. into Lancashire, 
crossing the watershed by the long Stanedge tunnel, and other 

-1. ~ re t i, c Leeds & Liverpool, Calder & Nebble Navigation, 

Sheffield & South Yorkshire Navigation, which gi- 
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-, .— ...ost important of these canals, which has branches from 

Castleford to Leeds and Wakefield, and other branches to Barnsley, 
Bradford and Selby, has a total length of 85 m., and has been much 

: ~n proved sii— -**-*—-* * * T T ' * 

id opened in 1S26, 

a distance of 28 m., between Goole and the collieries, the locks 
have been enlarged to 460 by 25 ft., and the width of the canal to 
90 ft. The chief ports are Middlesbrough on the Tees, Hull on 
the Humber, and Goole on the Ouse. 

Population and Administration .—Tbe area of tbe ancient 
county is 3,882,328 acres. Its population in 1891 was 3,208,521, 
and in 1901, 3,584,762. Tbe population increased over fivefold 
between 1801 and 1901; tbe increase in the W. Riding ex¬ 
ceeding sevenfold. The manner in which tbe population is 
distributed may be inferred from the following statement of 
the parliamentary divisions, parliamentary, county and muni¬ 
cipal boroughs, and urban districts in the three ridings. It 
should be premised that each of the three ridings is a dis¬ 
tinct administrative county; though there is one high sheriff 
for the whole county. The city of York (pop. 77,914) is situated 
partly in each of the three ridings. 

The West Riding has an area of 1,771,562 acres, wi 
tion in 1891 of 2,445,033, and in 1901 of 2,750,493* — — 

the S. industrial district, considered in the broadest application 
of the term as extending between Sheffield and Skipton, Sheffield 
and Doncaster, and Leeds and the county boundary, covert, rather 
less than one-half. The area thus defined includes the parliamen¬ 
tary divisions of Barnsley, Colne Valley, Elland, Hallamshire, 
Holmfirth, Keighley, Morlev, Normanton,. Pudsey, Rotherham, 
Shipley, Sowerby, Spen Valley. It also includes parts of the 
divisions of Barkston Ash, Doncaster, Osgoldcross, Otley and 
Skipton (a small part). The remaining parts of these last divisions, 
with that of Ripon, cover the rest of the riding. Each division 
returns one member. The following are parliamentary boroughs: 
Bradford, returning 3 members, Dewsbury i, Halifax 1, Hudders¬ 
field 1, Leeds 5, Pontefract 1, Sheffield 5, Wakefield 1. All these 
are within the industrial district. Within this district are the 
following municipal boroughs (pops, in 1901): Barnsley (41.086), 
Batley (30,321), Bradford, city and county borough (279,767), 
Brighouse (21.735), Dewsbury (28,060), Doncaster (28,932), Halifax, 
county borough (104,936), Huddersfield, county borough (95,047), 
Keighley (41,564), Leeds, city and county borough (428,968), 
Morley (23,636), Ossett (12,903), Pontefract (13,427), Pudsey 
(14,907), Rotherham (54,349), Sheffield, city and countv borough 
(409,070), Todmorden (partly in Lancashire, 25,418), Wakefield, 
.--v The on iy municipal boroughs elsewhere in the 
irrogate (28,423) and Ripon (cathedral city, 8230). 

.. industrial region there are 113 other urban districts, 

those with populations exceeding 10,000 being Bingley (18,449), 
Castleford (17,386), Cleckhcaton (12,524), Elland (10,412), Feather- 
stone (12,093), Handsworth (13,404), Hoyland Nether (12,464), 
Liverscdge (13,980), Mexborough (10,430), Mirfield (11.341), Nor- 
manton (12,352), Rawmarsh (14,587), Rothwell (11,702), Saddle- 
worth (12,320), Shipley (25,573), Skipton (11.986), Sowerby Bridge 
(11,477), Stanley (12,290), Swinton (12,127), Thornhill (10,290), 
Womb well (13,252), Worsboro ugh (10,336). The only urban dis¬ 
tricts in the West Riding not falling within the industrial region 
are—Goole (16,576), Ilkley (7455), Knaresborough (4979) and Selby 

lation in 1891 of 359.547 and in I90i 3 0^377,338. It compr&es 
the parliamentary divisions of Richmond, Cleveland, Whitby, and 
Thirsk and Malton, each returning one member; and the parlia¬ 
mentary boroughs of Middlesbrough (one member), Scarborough 
(one member), and parts of Stockton-on-Tees and York. The 
municipal boroughs are Middlesbrough, county borough (91,302), 
Richmond (3837), Scarborough (38,161) and Thornaby-on-Tees 
(16,0^4). ^hc urban districts are Eston (11,199), Guisborough 
(5645), HinderweH (193/). Kirklington-cum-Upsland (255), Loftus 
(6508), MaHon (4758). Masham (1955). Northallerton (4009), 
Ormcsby (9482), Pickering (3491), Redcar (7695), Saltburn-by-the- 
Sea (2578), Seal by (1350), Skelton and Brotton (13,240), South 
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and Ryedale; the archdeaconry of East Riding, comprising the 
deaneries of Harthill (Hull), Buckrose, Dickering and Holder- 
ness; and the archdeaconry cf Richmond, comprising the 
deaneries of Richmond, Catterick, Boroughbridge and Lonsdale. 
In 1541 the deaneries of Richmond were transferred to Henry 
VIII.’s new diocese of Chester. Ripon was created an episcopal ^ 
see by act of parliament in 1836, and the deaneries oE Craven and 
Pontefract were formed into the archdeaconry of Craven within 1 
its jurisdiction, together with the archdeaconry of Richmond. 
The archdeaconry of Sheffield was created in 1884 to include the 
deaneries of Sheffield, Rotherham, Ecclesfield and Wath. In 
1888 the area of the diocese of Ripon was reduced by the creation 
of the see of W akefield, including the archdeaconry of Halifax 
with the deaneries of Birstall, Dewsbury, Halifax, Silkstone and 
Wakefield, and the archdeaconry and deanery of Huddersfield.! 
The diocese of Ripon now includes in this county the arch¬ 
deaconries of Craven with three deaneries, Richmond with three 
deaneries and Ripon with seven deaneries. The diocese of York 
includes the archdeaconries of York with six deaneries, Sheffield 
with four deaneries, East Riding with thirteen deaneries and 
Cleveland with nine deaneries. 

The great woollen industry of Yorkshire originated soon after 
the Conquest, and the further development of this and other 

gradual absorption by Yorkshire of the clothin^rtade from the 

Romans, and was dug 6 at Leeds in the 13th century. The early 
fame of Sheffield as the centre of the cutlery and iron trade is 

in his hose.” In the 13th century a forge is mentioned at Rosedale, 
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Guisborough, Sandsend, Dunsley and Whitby in th* 1 17th century, 
and a statute of 1659 forbade the importation of alum from abroad, 
in order to encourage its cultivation in this country. Bolton 
market was an important distributive centre for cotton materials 
in the 17th century, and in 1787 there were eleven cotton mills in 
the county. 

Parliamentary Representation .—The county of York was repre¬ 
sented by two knights in the parliament of 1295, and the boroughs 
of Beverley, Hedon, Malton, Pickering, Pontefract, Ripon, Scar¬ 
borough, Thirsk, Tickhill, Yarm and York each by two burgesses. 
Northallerton acquired representation in 1298, Boroughbridge in 
1300, Kingston-oii-Hull and Ravensburgh in 1304. In most of the 
boroughs the privilege of representation was allowed to lapse, and 
from 1328 until 1547 only York, Scarborough and Kingston-on-Hull 
returned members. Hedon, Thirsk, Ripon and Beverley regained 
the franchise in the 16th century, and Boroughbridge, Knarcs- 
borough, Aldborough and Richmond also returned members. 
Pontefract was represented in 1623, New Malton and Northallerton 
in 1640- In 1826 two additional knights were returned for the shire 
of York, and 14 boroughs were represented. Under the Reform 
Act of 1832 the county returned 6 members in 3 r ,: — - i ‘- ' 

each riding; Aldborough, Boroughbridge and H( 
franchised; Northallerton and Thirsk lost 1 
Bradford, Halifax, Leeds and Sheffield acquired 
2 members each, and Wakefield and Whitby by 1 memoer eaen. 
Under the kCt o£ 1S68 the representation of the West Riding division 
was increased to 6 members in 3 divisions; Dewsbury and Middles¬ 
brough were enfranchised, returning I member each; Leeds now 

Ripon lost 1 member^each. Beverley was disfranchised in 1870. 

Antiquities.- Of ancient easUcs Yorkshirc^retaim> manyMnteresting 

Richmond, Scarborough and Skipton arc described under their 
respective headings. Barden Towner, picturesquely situated in 
upper Wharfcdalc.^was built by Henry^dc Clifford (d. 1523), called 

shepherd. He was a student of astronomy and astrology. Bolton 
Castle, which rises majestically above Wensleydale, was pronounced 
by Leland “ the fairest in Ricliniondshirc.” It is a square building 
with towers at the corners, erected in the reign of Richard II. by 
Richard Scrope. chancellor of England It was occupied by Queen 
Mary while under the charge of Lord Scrope, was besieged during 
the civil wars, and rendered untenable in 1647. Of Bowes Castle, 
in the North Riding near Barnard Castle, there remains only the 
square keep, supposed to have been built by Alan Niger, 1st earl of 
Richmond, in the 12th century, but the site was c •’ ’ ’ “ 
Romans. Cawood Castle, on the Ouse near Selby, 
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way tow'er erected in the reign of Henry VI. The castle, said to 
have been founded by ^Ethelstan in 620, was the palace of the 
archbishops of York, and WolSey resided in it. Conisborough 
Castle stands by the Don between Rotherham and Doncaster. Its 

- i "' : - J ~*- es probably from Saxon times, The 

walls remain; and the ruin possesses 

——.. . treatment in Scott’s Ivanhoe. The 

ruins of Danby Castle, which is supposed to have been built shortly 
after the Conquest by Robert de Bruce or Brus, are of various Hates. 
Harcwood Castle in lower Wharfedale was founded soon after the 
Conquest, but contains no portions earlier than the reign of Edward 
III. The keep of Helmsley Castle was built late in the 12th century 
probably by Robert de Ros, surnamed Fursan; the earthworks are 
annarently of much earlier date. There are picturesque remains 
quadrangular fortress of Middlcham in Wensleydale, built 
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Mulgrave Castle, n_ _ __ __ 

name in the Whitby district, is said to have been founded two 
centuries before the Conquest by a Saxon giant named Wade or 
Wadda. Parts are clearly Norman, but some cf the masonry 
suggests an earlier date. The castle was dismantled after the 
civil wars. There, are slight remain, of the 15th century, of 
Ravensworth Castle, near Richmond. This w^a probably an early 
foundation of the family of Fitz Hugh. Sheriff Hutton Castle, 
between York and Malton, was the foundation of Bertram de Bulmer 
in the reign of Stephen; the remains are of the early part of the 
15th century, when the property passed to the Nevilles. Spofforth 
Castle, near Harrogate, w r as erected by Henry de Percy in 1309. 
Its ruins range from the period of foundation to the 15th century. 
Of Tickhill Castle, near Doncaster, built or enlarged by Roger de 
Busli in the nth century, there are foundations of the keep and 
fragments of the walls. # Of Whorl ton Castle in Cleveland, the 
Perpendicular gatehouse is very hne. One side remains of the 
great quadrangular fortress of Wressell, E. of Selby, built by Thomas 
Percy, earl of Worcester, in the reign of Richard II. Some of the 
mansions in the county incorporate remains of ancient strongholds, 
such as those at Gilling, under the Hainbleton Hills in the North 
Riding, Ripley near Harrogate, and Skelton in Cleveland. Medieval 

bethan hall of Burton Agnes, in the N. of Holderness. 

^ In^ecclesiastical architecture Yorkshire is extraordinarily rich. 

23 nunneries, 30 friaries, 13 cells, 4 commanderies of Knights 
Hospitallers and 4 preeeptories of Knights Templars. The prinmpal 
monastic ruins are descrihed under separate headings and else¬ 
where. These are Bolton Abbey (properly Priory), a foundation of 
Augustinian canons; Fountains Abbey, a Cistercian foundation, 
the finest and most complete of the ruined abbeys in England; 
the Cistercian abbey of Kirkstall near Leeds (q.v .); the Cistercian 
abbey of Rievaulx, and the Benedictine abbey of St Mary, at York. 
For the plans and buildings of Fountains, Kirkstall and St Mary’s, 
York, see Abbey. Separate reference is also made to the ruins 
of Jervaulx (Cistercian) and Coverham (Premonstratensian) in 
Wensleydale, and to the remains at Bridlington, Guisborough, 
Malton, Whitby, Easby near Richmond, Kirkham near Malton, 
Monk Bretton near Barnsley, and Mount Grace near Northallerton. 
There are fine though scanty remains of Byland Abbey, of Early 
English date, between Thirsk and Malton; the abbey was founded 
for Cistercian monks in the 12th century, and was previously 
established at Old By land near Rievaulx. There was a house of 
Premonstratenrians at Egglestone above the Tees near Barnard 
Castle. Other ruins are the Cistercian foundations of the 12th 
century at Meaux in Holderness, Roche, E. of Rotherham, and 
Sawley in^ Ribblcsdale; the Benedictine nunneries of Marrick 

to a dwelling. 

l the articles on the respective cities and 

.. -- ---minster at York, and of the numerous 

churches in that city; of the cathedral churches at Ripon and 
Wakefield; of the minster and the church of St Mary at Beverley; 
and of the fine parish churches at Bradford, Bridlington (the old 
priory church), Hedon, Hull, Rotherham, Selby (abbey church), 
Sheffield and Thirsk. In Holderness are the splendid churches 
of Howden and Partington, both in the main Decorated; and the 
fine late Norman building at Kirkburn. A very perfect though 
small example of a Norman church is seen at Birkin on the Aire 
below Pontefract. At Nun Monkton near York is a beautiful 
Early English church, formerly belonging to a Benedictine nunnery. 
Goodmanham in the S. WoMs is the scene, in all probability, of 
the conversion by Paulinus of Edwin of Northumbria in 625, who 
was afterwards baptized at York. At Kirkdale near Kirkby 
Moorside in the N. Riding is a singular example of an inscribed 
sundial of pre-Conquest date. At Lastingham in the same district 
is a very fine and early Norman crypt. 

See Victoria County History, Yorkshire: T. Allen, History of 
the County of York (3 vols., London, 1828-31); T. Baines, York¬ 
shire Past and Present, including an account of the woollen trade 
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always be taken from the members of one of two families, the 
alternately. Primogeniture is not necessarily considered. 



The Yoruoa country extends from Benin on the E. to Dahomey 
on the W. (where it somewhat overlaps the French frontier), 
being bounded N. by Borgu and S. by the coastlands of Lagos. 
It covers about 25,000 sq. m. Most of it is included in the 
British protectorate of Southern Nigeria. The land is moder¬ 
ately elevated and a large part of it is densely forested. It is 
well watered; the rivers belong mainly to the coast systems, 
though some drain to the Niger. The history of Yorubaland, as 
known tb Europeans, does not go back beyond the close of the 
17th century. At that time it was a powerful empire, and had 
indirecLly come—through its connexion with Benin and Dahomey 
—to some extent under European influence. There was also a 
much slighter Moslem influence. One tradition brought the 
founder ot the nation from Bornu. The Yoruba appear to have 
inhabited their present country at least as early as a.d. 1000. 
In the 18th century the Yoruba were constantly engaged in 
warfare with their Dahomeyan neighbours, and in 1738 
they captured Kana, the sacred city of the kings of Dahomey. 
From 1747 to the time of King Gezo (1818) tbe Dahomeyans 
paid tribute to Yoruba. It was not until the early years of the 
19th century that the Yoruba came as far S. as the sea, when 
they founded a colony at Lagos. About 1825 the province of 
Illorin, already permeated by Moslem influences from the north, 
declared itself independent of the Yoruba, and shortly afterwards 
Yorubaland was overrun by Fula invaders. From this time 
(1830-75) the Yoruba empire—there had been six confederate 
kingdoms—was broken up into a number of comparatively weak 
states, who warred with one another, with the Dahomeyans and 
with their Moslem neighbours. The advent of the British at 
first led to further complications and fighting, but gradually 
the various tribes gained confidence in tbe colonial government 
and sought its services as peacemaker. A treaty placing their 
country under British protection was signed by the Egba in 
January 1893, and the subsequent extension of British control 
over the other portions of Yorubaland met with no opposition. 

Though divided into semi-independent states, the Yoruba 
retain a feeble sense of common nationality. The direct repre¬ 
sentative of the old Yoruba power is the ala-fin or king of Oyo 
occupy ing the N. and central parts of the whole region. Round 
this central state, which has lost much of its importance, are 
grouped the kingdoms of Illorin, Ijesa, Ife and Ondo in the E., 
Mahin and Jebu in the S. and Egba in the W. The ruler of 

the chief of Ife bears the title of oni (a term indicating 
spiritual supremacy!. To the oni of Ife or the alafin of Oyo all 
the other great chiefs announce their succession. The oni, 
says Sir William MacGregor, is regarded as the fountain of 
honour, and without his consent no chief can assume the privi- 


fatherhood ; (3) motherhood; (4) sonship 
motherhood is brother to the mother, and 


The chief representing 
the developed state has 


states is Egba, the ruling chief of which is the alake of Abeokuta 
(see Abeokuta). 

Yorubaland is a country of comparatively large cities. The 
alafin resides at Oyo, on a headstream of the Oshun, a place 
which has succeeded the older capitals, Bohu and Katunga, 
lying farther N. and destroyed during tbe wars with the Fula. 
Oyo is exceeded in size by several other places in Yorubaland, 
where the inhabitants have grouped themselves together for 
mutual protection in walled towns. Thus have sprung up the 
important towns of Abeokuta on the Ogun, due N. of Lagos; 
Ibadan on a branch of the Omi, 30 m. S. of Oyo; and Illorin, 
capital of the Illorin state, besides several other towns with a 
population of some 40,000. 


ok A. Dalzell, The History of Dahomey (.London, 17933 T A- H 
Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa 
Ion, 1894); R. E. Dennett, Nigerian Studies, or the Religions 
>olilical System of the Yoruba (London, 1910); C. F. HarTord- 
risby, Niger and Yoruba Routes (London, 1895-96); and Lagos 


YOSAI [Kikuchi] (1781-1878), Japanese painter, was the 
son of a samurai named Kawara, of Yedo. He was adopted 
by the Kikuchi family, who were old hereditary retainers of 
the Tokugawa clan. When eighteen, he became a pupil of 
Takata Enjo; but, after studying the principles of the Kano, 
Shijo, and Maruyama schools—in the latter, perhaps, under 
Ozui, a son of Okyo—he developed an independent style, 
having some affinities with that of Tani Bunchs. He was 
one of the last of the great painters of Japan; and his illustrated 
history of Japanese heroes, the Zenken Kojitsu, is a remarkable 
specimen of his power as a draughtsman in black and white. 

YOSEMITE, a famous valley on the W. slope of tbe Sierra 
Nevada of California, about 150 m. E. of San Francisco and 
4000 ft. above the sea. It is 7 m. long, half a mile to a mile wide, 
and nearly a mile deep, eroded out of hard massive granite by 
glacial action. Its precipitous walls present a great variety 
of forms, and the bottom, a filled-up lake basin, is level and 
park-like. The most notable of the wall rocks are: El 
Capitan, 3300 ft. high, a sheer, plain mass of granite; the 
Three Brothers, North Dome, Glacier Point, the Sentinel, 
Cathedral, Sentinel Dome and Cloud’s Rest, from 2800 to 
nearly 6000 ft. high; and Half Dome, the noblest of all, which 
rises at tbe head of the valley to the height of 4740 ft. These 
rocks illustrate on a grand scale the action of ice in mountain 
sculpture. For here five large glaciers united to form the 
grand trunk glacier that eroded the valley and occupied it 
as its channel. Its moraines, though mostly obscured by 
vegetation and weathering, may still be traced; while on the 
snowy peaks at the headwaters of the Merced a considerable 
number of small glaciers, once tributary to the main Yosemite 
glacier, still exist. The Bridal Veil Fall, 900 ft. high, is one 
of the most interesting features of the lower end of the valley. 
Towards the upper end the great Yosemite Fall pours from a 
height of 2600 ft. The valley divides at the head into three 
branches, the Tenaya, Merced and South Fork canyons. In 
the main (Merced) branch arc tbe Vernal and Nevada Falls, 
400 and 600 ft. high. The Nevada is usually ranked next 
to the Yosemite among the five main falls of the valley, and 
is the whitest of all the falls. The Vernal, about half a mile 
below the Nevada, is famous for its afternoon rainbows, At 
flood-time it is a nearly regular sheet about 80 ft. wide, changing 
as it descends from green to purplish-grey and white. In 
the S. branch, a mile from the head of the main valley, is the 
Illilouette Fall, 600 ft. high, one of the most beautiful of the 
Yosemite choir. 

Considering the great height of the snowy mountains about 
the valley, the climate of the Yosemite is remarkably mild. 
The vegetation is rich and luxuriant. The tallest pines are over 
200 ft. high; the trunks of some of the oaks are from 6 to 8 
ft. in diameter; violets, lilies, golden-rods, ceanothus, man- 
zanita, wild rose and azalea make broad beds and banks ov 
bloom in the spring; and on the warmest pans of tbe walls 
flowers blossom in every month of the year. 
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The valley was discovered in 1851 by a miiilary company 
in pursuit of marauding Indians; regular tourist travel began 
in 1856. The first permanent settler in the valley was Mr J. C. 
Lamon, who built a cabin in the upper end of it in i860 and 
planted gardens and orchards. In 1864 the valley was granted 
to the state of California by act of Congress on condition 
that it should be held as a place of public use, resort and 
recreation inalienable for all time, was re-ceded to the United 
States by California on the 3rd of March 1905, and is now 
included in the Yosemite National Park. 

In the number and height of its vertical falls and in the massive 
grandeur of El Capitan and 1 Ialf Dome rocks Yosemite is unrivalled. 
But there are many other valleys of the same kind. The most noted 
of those in the Sierra, visited 


f King’s 




Yosemite in tile South Fork 

deeper than the Merced Yosemite. All are similar in tneir trends, 
forms, Sculpture and vegetation, and are plainly and harmoniously 
related to the ancient glaciers. The Romsdal and Naerodal of 
Norway and Lautcrbrunnen of the Alps are well characterized 
glacial valleys of the Yosemite type, and in S.E. Alaska many may 
be ohserved in process of formation. 

See the Annual Reports (Washington, 1891 sqq.) of the Super¬ 
intendent of the Park; the Guide to the Yosemite Dublished bv the 
California Geological Survey; John Mui 

York, 1893) 


y of the Yoser, 


(J. Mu.' 

YOUGHAL (pronounced Yawl), a seaport, market town and 
watering-place of county Cork, Ireland, on the W. side of the 
Blackwater estuary, and on the Cork & Youghal branch 
tbe Great Southern & Western railway, 26I m. E. of Cork. 
Pop. (1901) 5393. The collegiate church of St Mary, 
later Decorated style, was erected in the nth centur 
rebuilt in tbe 13th, and since that time frequently re 
It contains a beautiful monument to the 1st earl of Cork. 
Tbe college was founded by an earl of Desmond in 14 
There are still a few fragments of the Dominican friary founc 
in 1269. The Clock Gate (1771) is noticeable, and portions 
the old walls are to be seen. Myrtle Grove was formerly 
residence of Sir Walter Raleigh. He was mayor of Youghal 
in 1588-89, and is said to have first cultivated the potato here. 
The harbour is safe and commodious, but has a bar at the 

crossed by a bridge on wooden piles. Tbe principal exports 
are corn and other agricultural produce; the imports are 
coal, culm, timber and slate. Coarse earthenware and bricks 
are manufactured. Fine point-iace commanding high prices 
is made by the Presentation Sisters. The Blackwater is 
famous for salmon, and sea-fishing is important. The Strand, 
the modern portion of the town, has all the attributes of a 


Youghal (Eschaill, “ the Yew wood ”) was made a settlement 
of the Northmen in the 9th century, and was incorporated 
by King John in 1209. The Franciscan monastery, founded 
at Youghal by FitzGerald in 1224, was the earliest house of 
that order in Ireland. Sir Roger Mortimer landed at Youghal 
in 1317. The town was plundered by the earl of Desmond 
in 1579. In 1641 it was garrisoned and defended by the earl 
of Cork. In 1649 it declared for the parliament, and was 
occupied as his headquarters by Cromwell. It sent two 
members to parliament from 1374 till the Union, after that 
onlv one down to 1885. 

YOUNG, ARTHUR (1741-1820), English writer on agriculture 
and social economy, second son of the Rev. Arthur Young, 
rector of Bradfield, in Suffolk, chaplain to Speaker Onslow, was 
born on the nth of September 1741. After being at a school 
at Lavenham, he was in 1758 placed in a mercantile house 
at Lynn, but showed no taste for commercial pursuits. He 
published, when only seventeen, a pamphlet On the War in 
North America, and in 1761 went to London and started a 
periodical work, entitled The Universal Museum, which was 
dropped by the advice of Samuel Johnson. He also wrote 
four novels, and Reflections on the Present State of A flairs at Home 


and Abroad in 1759. After his father’s death in 1759, his mother 
had given him the direction of the family estate at Bradfield 
Hall; but tbe property was small and encumbered with debt. 
From 1763 to 1766 he devoted bimself to farming on his 
mother’s property. In 1765 he married a Miss Allen; but the 
union is said not to have been happy, though he was of domestic 
habits and an affectionate father. In 1767 be undertook on 
his own account the management of a farm in Essex. He 
engaged in various experiments, and embodied the results of 
them in A Course of Experimental Agriculture (1770). Though 
Young’s experiments were, in general, unsuccessful, he thus 
acquired a solid knowledge of agriculture. He had already 
begun a series of journeys through England and Wales, and 
gave an account of his observations in books which appeared 
from 1768 to 1770 —A Six Weeks’ Tour through the Southern 
Counties of England and Wales, A Six Months’ Tour through the 
North of 'England and the Farmer’s Tour through the East of 
England. He says that these books contained the only extant 
information relative to the rental, produce and stock of England 
that was founded on actual examination. They were very 
favourably received, being translated into most European lan¬ 
guages by 1792. 

In 1768 he published the Farmer’s Letters to the People of 
England, in 1771 the Farmer’s Calendar, which went through a 
great number of editions, and in 1774 his Political Arithmetic, 
which was widely translated. About this time Young acted 
as parliamentary reporter for the Morning Post. He made a 
tour in Ireland in 1776, publishing his Tour in Ireland in 1780. 
In 1784 he began tbe publication of the Annals of Agriculture, 
which was continued for 45 volumes: this work had many con¬ 
tributors, among whom was George HI., writing under the nom 
de plume of Ralph Robinson.” Young's first visit to France 
was made in 1787. Traversing that country in every direction 
just before and during the first movements of the Revolution, 
he has given valuable notices of the condition of the people 
and the conduct of public affairs at that critical juncture. The 
Trahels in France appeared in 2 vols. in 1792. On his return 
home he was appointed secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 
then (1793) just formed under the presidency of Sir John Sinclair. 
In this capacity he gave most valuable assistance in the collection 
and preparation of agricultural surveys of tbe English counties. 
His sight, however, failed, and in 1811 he had an operation for 
cataract, which proved unsuccessful. He suffered also in his 
last years from stone. He died on the 20th of April 1820. 
He left an autobiography in MS., which was edited (1898) by 
Miss M. Betham-Edwards, and is the main authority for his 
life; and also the materials for a great work on the “ Elements 
and practice of agriculture.” 
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YOUNG, BRIGHAM (1801-1877), second president of the 
Churcb of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, was born in 
Whittingham, Vermont, on the rst of June 1801. He died in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on the 29th of August 1877. (See Mormons.) 

YOUNG, CHARLES MAYNE (1777-1856), English actor, was 
the son of a surgeon. His first stage appearance was in Liver¬ 
pool in 1798 as Douglas, in Home’s tragedy. His first London 
appearance was in 1807 as Hamlet. Witb the decline of John 
Philip Kemble, and until the coming of Kean and Macready, 
he was the leading English tragedian. He retired in 1832. 

YOUNG, EDWARD (1683-1765), English poet, author of 
Night Thoughts, son of Edward Young, afterwards dean of 
Salisbury, was born at his father's rectory at Upham, near 
Winchester, and was baptized on the 3rd of July 1683. He was 
educated on the foundation at Winchester College, and matri¬ 
culated in 1702 at New College, Oxford. He soon removed to 
Corpus Christi, and in 1708 was nominated by Archbishop Tenison 
to a law fellowship at All Souls’, for tbe sake of Dean Young, who 
died in 1705. He took his degree of D.C.L. in 1719. His first 
publication was an Epistle to ... . Lord Lansdoune (1713). It 
was followed by a Poem on the Last Day (2713), dedicated to Queen 
Anne; The Force 0} Religion: or Vanquish'd Love (1714), a poem 
on the execution of Lady Jane Grey and her husband, dedicated 
to the countess of Salisbury; and an epistle to Addison, On the 
late Queen’s Death and His Majesty’s Accession to the Throne (1714), 
in which he made indecent haste to praise the new king. The 
fulsome style of these dedications ill accords with the pious tone 
of the poems, and they are omitted in the edition of his works 
drawn up by himself. About this time began his connexion with 
Philip, duke of Wharton, whom he accompanied to Dublin in 
1717. In 1719 his play of Busiris was produced at Drury Lane, 
and in 1721 his Revenge. The latter play was dedicated to 
Wharton, to whom it owed, said Young, its “ most beautiful 
incident.” Wharton promised him two annuities of £100 each 
and a sum of £600 in consideration of his expenses as a candidate 
for parliamentary election at Cirencester. In view of these 
promises Young said that he had refused two livings in the gift 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and had also sacrificed a life 
annuity offered by the marquess of Exeter if he would act as 
tutor to his son. Wharton failed to discharge his obligations, 
and Young, who pleaded his case before Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke in 1740, gained the annuity but not the £600. 
Between 1725 and 2728 Young published a scries of seven satires 
on The Universal Passion. They were dedicated to the duke 
of Dorset, Bubb Dodington (afterwards Lord Melcombe), Sir 
Spencer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germain and Sir Robert 
Walpole, and were collected in 2728 as Love of Fame, the 
Universal Passion. This is qualified by Samuel Johnson as a 
“ very great performance,” and abounds in striking and pithy 
couplets. Herbert Croft asserted that Young made £3000 by 
his satires, which compensated losses he had suffered in the 
South Sea Bubble. In 1726 he received, through Walpole, a 
pension of £200 a year. To the end of his life he continued to 
urge on the government his claims to preferment, but the 
king and his advisers persisted in regarding this sum as an 
adequate settlement. 


Young was nearly fifty when he decided to take holy orders. 
It was reported that the author of Night Thoughts was not, in his 

afterwards became,” and his intimacy with the duke of Wharton 
and with Lord Melcombe did not improve his reputation. A 
statement attributed to. Pope probably give* the correct view, 
“ He had much of a sublime genius, though without common 
sense; so that his genius, having no guide, was perpetually 
liable to degenerate into bombast. This made him pass a foolish 
youth, the sport of peers and poets; but his having a very good 
heart enabled him to support the clerical character when he 

( 0 . Ruffhead, Life of A. Pope, p. 291). In 1728 he was made one 
of the royal chaplains, and in 1730 was presented to the college 
living of Welwyn, Hertfordshire. He married in 1731 Lady 
Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the 1st earl of Lichfield. Her 
daughter, by a former marriage witb her cousin Francis Lee, 
married Henry Temple, son of the 1st viscount Palmerston. 
Mrs Temple died at Lyons in 1736 on her way to Nice. Her 
husband and Lady Elizabeth Young died in 1740. These 
successive deaths are supposed to be the events referred to in 
the Night Thoughts as taking place “ ere thrice yon moon had 
filled her horn ” (Night i.). In the preface to the poem Young 
states that the occasion of the poem was real, and Philander 
and Narcissa have been rather rashly identified with Mr and 
Mrs Temple. M. Thomas suggests that Philander represents 
Thomas Tickell, who was an old friend of Young’s, and died three 
months after Lady Elizabeth Young. It was further supposed 
that the infidel Lorenzo was a sketch of Young’s own son, a 
statement disproved by the fact that he was a child of eight years 
old at the time of publication. The Complaint, or Night Thoughts 
on Life, Death and Immortality, was published in 1742, and 
was followed by other “ Nights,” the eighth and ninth appearing 
in 1745. In 1753 his tragedy of The Brothers, written many years 
before, but suppressed because he was about to enter the Church, 
was produced at Drury Lane. Night Thoughts had made him 

he continued vainly to solicit preferment. He was, however, made 
clerk of the closet to the princess dowager in 1761. He was 
never cheerful, it was said, after his wife's death. He disagreed 
with his son, who had remonstrated, apparently, on the excessive 
influence exerted by his housekeeper Miss (known as Mrs) 
Hallows. The old man refused to see his son before he died, but 
is said to have forgiven him, and left bim his money. A descrip¬ 
tion of him is to be found in the letters of his curate, John Jones, to 
Dr Samuel Birch. He died at Welwyn on the 5th of April 1765. 

Young is said to have been a brilliant talker. He had an 
extraordinary knack of epigram, and though the Night Thoughts 
is long and disconnected it abounds in brilliant isolated passages. 
Its success was enormous. It was translated into French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish and Magyar. 
In France it became one of the classics of the romantic school. 

English readers acquainted witb the facts of his career did not 
exist for French readers. If he did not invent “ melancholy and 
moonlight ” in literature, he did much to spread the fashionable 
taste for them. Madame Klopstock thought the king ought to 
make him archbishop of Canterbury, and some German critics 
preferred him to Milton. Young wrote good blank verse, and 
Samuel Johnson pronounced Night Thoughts to be one of “ the 
few poems ” in which blank verse could not be changed for 
rhyme but with disadvantage. 
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Nigkt Thoughts was illustrated by William Blake in 1797, and by 
Thomas Stothard in 1799. The Poetical Works of the Rev. Edward 
Young . . . were revised by himself for publication, and a com¬ 
pleted edition appeared in 1778. The Complete Works, Poetry and 
Prose, of the Rev. Edward Young . . ., with a life by John Doran, 
appeared in 1854. His Poetical Works are included in the Aldme 
Edition of the British Poets, with a life by J. Mitford (1830-1836,1857 
and 1866). Sir Herbert Croft wrote the life included in Johnson's 


_„ . .nfluence on foreign literature see Joseph Texte, Je 

Jacques Rousseau, A Study of the Literary Relations between Fra? 
and England during the Eighteenth Century (Eng. trans., 1889), j 
'4; and J. Barnstoff, Young's Nachtgedanken und ihr Einfh 
Je deutsche Liiteratiir (1895). See also \V. Thomas, Le Po 
^ ward Young^Pans, 1901), who gives an exhaustive study 
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YOUNG, JAMES (1811-18S3), Scottish industrial chemist, 
was bom in Glasgow on the 13th of July 1811. During his 
apprenticeship to his father, a carpenter, he attended evening 
classes at Anderson’s College, where he had Lyon Playfair and 
David Livingstone for fellow-pupils; and the ability ho showed 
was such that Thomas Graham, the professor of chemistry, 
chose him as lecture assistant in 1832. About r839, on the 
recommendation of Graham, whom in 1837 he had accom¬ 
panied to University College, London, he was appointed 
chemist at James Muspratt’s alkali works in Lancashire; in 
connexion with alkali he showed that cast-iron vessels could 
be satisfactorily substituted for silver in the manufacture of 
caustic soda, and worked out improvements in the production 


with the establishment of the Scottish mineral-oil industry. 
In 1847 Lyon Playfair informed him of a spring of petroleum 
which had made its appearance at Ridding’s Colliery at 
Alfrcton in Derbyshire, and in the following year he began 
to utilise it for making both burning and lubricating oils. 
This spring was practically exhausted by 1851. It had served 
to draw Young’s attention to the question of oil-production, 
and in 1850 he took out his fundamental patent for the dis¬ 
tillation of bituminous substances. This was soon put into 
operation in Scotland, first with the Boghead coal or Torbane- 
hill mineral, and later with bituminous shales, and though 
he had to face much litigation Young successfully employed 
it in the manufacture of naphtha and lubricating oils, and 
subsequently of illuminating oils and paraffin wax, until in 
1866, after the patent had expired, he transferred his works to 
a limited company. In 1872 he suggested the use of caustic 
lime to prevent the corrosion of iron ships by the bilge water, 
which he noticed was acid, and in 1878 he began a determina¬ 
tion of the velocity of white and coloured light by a modifica¬ 
tion of H. L. Pizeau’s method, in collaboration with Professor 
George Forbes (b. 1849), at Pitlochry. The final results were 
obtained in 1880-81 across the Firth of Clyde from Kelly, 
his house at Wemyss Bay, and a hill above Inellan, and gave 
values rather higher than those obtained by M. A. Cornu and 
A. A. Michelson. Young was a liberal supporter of David 
Livingstone, and also gave £10,500 to endow a chair of technical 
chemistry at Anderson’s College. He died at Wemyss Bay on 
the 14th of May 1883. 

YOUNG, THOMAS (1773-1829), English man of science, 
belonged to a Quaker family of Milverton, Somerset, where 
he was born on the 13th of June 1773, the youngest of ten 
children. At the age of fourteen he was acquainted with 
Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Hebrew, Persian'and Arabic. 
Beginning to study medicine in London in 1792, lie removed 
to Edinburgh in 1794, and a year later went to Gottingen, where, 
he obtained the degree of doctor of physic in 7796. In 1797 
he entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge. In the same year 
the death of his grand-uncle, Richard Brocklesby, made him 
financially independent, and in r799 he established himself 
as a physician in Welbeck Street, London. Appointed in r8oi 
professor of physics at the Royal Institution, in two years he 
delivered ninety-one lectures. These lectures, printed in 1807 
(Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy), contain a remark¬ 
able number of anticipations of later theories. He resigned 
his professorship in 1803, fearing that its duties would interfere 


with his medical practice. In the previous year he was ap¬ 
pointed foreign secretary of the Royal Society, of which he had 
been elected a fellow in r794. In r8n he became physician 
to St George’s Hospital, and in iSr4 he served on a committee 
appointed to consider the dangers involved by the general 
introduction o[ gas into London. In 1816 he was secretary 
of a commission charged with ascertaining the length of 
the seconds pendulum, and in 1818 he became secretary to 
the Board of Longitude and superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac. A few years before his death he became interested 
in life assurance, and in r827 he was chosen one of the eight 
foreign associates of the French Academy of Sciences. He 
died in London on the 10th of May 1829. 

Young is perhaps best known for his work in physical optics, 
as the author of a remarkable series of researches which did 
much to establish the undulatory theory of light, and as the 
discoverer of the interference of light (see Interference). 
He has also been called the founder of physiological optics. 
In 1793 he explained the mode in which the eye accommodates 
. itself to vision at different distances as depending on change 
of the curvature of the crystalline lens; in 1801 he described 
the defect known as astigmatism; and in his Lectures he 
put forward the hypothesis, afterwards developed by H. von 
Helmholtz, that colour perception depends on the presence 
in the retina of three kinds of nerve fibres which respond 
respectively to red, green and violet light. In physiology he 
made an important contribution to haemadynamics in the 
Croonian lecture for 1808 on the “ Functions of the Heart and 
Arteries,” and his medical writings included An Introduction to 
Medical Literature, including a System of Practical Nosology 
(1813) and A Practical and Historical Treatise on Consumptive 
Diseases (1815). 

In another field of research, he was one of the first successful 
workers at the decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tions; by 18x4 he had completely translated the enchorial 
(demotic) text of the Rosetta stone, and a few years later had 
made considerable progress towards an understanding of the 
hieroglyphic alphabet (see Egypt, § Language and Writing). 
In 1823 he published an Account of the Recent Discoveries in 
Hieroglyphic Literature and Egyptian Antiquities. Some of his 
conclusions appeared in the famous article of Egypt which 
in 1818 he wrote for the Encyclopaedia Brilannica. 

His works were collected, with a Life by G. Peacock, in 1855. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION , 1 an organization 
for social and religious work among young men, founded in 
England by Sir George Williams (i82r-t905), a merchant of 
London. Williams’s organization grew out of meetings he 
held for prayer and Bible-reading among his fellow-workers 
in a dry goods business in the city of London, and was founded 
in 1844; on the occasion of its jubilee its originator was 
knighted. Similar associations, indeed, had been in existence 
in Scotland at a much earlier date. In 1824 David Naismith, 
who also founded city missions in London and Glasgow, started 
the Glasgow Young Men’s Society for Religious Improvement, 
a movement which spread to various parts of the United 
Kingdom, France and America: later the name was changed 
to the Glasgow Young Men’s Christian A.ssociation. The 
object of such associations is to provide in large towns a 
rendezvous for young men who are compelled to live in lodgings 
or in the apartments provided by the great business houses. 
An associate of the Y.M.C.A. must not only be of good 
moral character, but must also express his adherence to the 

means a definite acceptance of the doctrines of the Evangelical 
Christian faith. In r9to there were about 400 associations 
in England, Ireland and Wales, and 226 in Scotland—besides 
various soldiers’ and other auxiliaries. The total membership 
was about 146,000. Some of the buildings, notably in the 
Midlands and the north of England, are very fine. The 
London Association, which from 1880 until shortly before its 
demolition in 1908 used Exeter Hall, Strand, has erected a 
1 Commonly abbreviated Y.M.C.A. 
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handsome block of buildings in Tottenham Court Road, de¬ 
signed to provide, in addition to the usual features, bedrooms 
at a reasonable rent. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is seen at its best 
in the United States. It is true that Germany has more 
associations than any other country, but of its 2129 branches 

ship is only 125.000. In America, however, the associations 
have been built on a broad basis and worked with enterprise 


YPRES (Flemish Yperen), a town of Belgium, in the province 
of West Flanders, of which it was formerly considered the 
capital. Pop. (1904) 17,073. It is situated 35 m. S. of Ostend 
and 12 m. W. of Courtrai, on the Yperlee, a small river flowing 
into the Yser, both of which have been canalized. In the 
14th century it ranked with Bruges and Ghent, and its popula¬ 
tion in its prime reached 200,000. It is remarkable chiefly for 
its fine Halles or cloth market, with a fapade of over 150 yds. 
in length. The main building was begun in 1201 and com- 
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Alexander, accompanied by his brother Nicholas and a remnant 
of his followers, retreated to Rimnik, where he spent some days 
in negotiating with the Austrian authorities for permission to 
cross the frontier. Fearing that his followers might surrender 
him to the Turks, he gave out that Austria had declared war 
on Turkey, caused a Te Deum to be sung in the church of 
Kosia, and, on pretext of arranging measures with the Austrian 
commander-in-chief, crossed the frontier. But the Austria of 
Francis 1. and Metternich was no asylum for leaders of revolts 
in neighbouring countries. Ypsilanti was kept in close con- 

the emperor Nicholas I. of Russia, retired to Vienna, where he 

Demeirios Ypsilanti (1793-1832), second son of Prince 
Constantine, distinguished himself as a Russian officer in the cam¬ 
paign of 1814, and in the spring of 1821 went to the Morea, where 
the war of Greek, independence had just hroken out. He was 
one of the most conspicuous of the Phanariot leaders during the 
enrlier stages of the revolt, though he was much hampered hy 
the local chiefs and by the civilian element headed by Mavro- 
cordato. In January 1822 he was elected president of the 
legislative assembly; but the ill-success of his campaign in 
central Greece, and his failure to obtain a commanding position 
in the national convention of Astros, led to his retirement 
early in 1823. In 1828 he was appointed by Capo d’lstria 
commander of the troops in East Ilellas. He succeeded, on the 
25th of Septemher 1829, in forcing the Turkish commander 
Aslan Bey to sign a capitulation at the Pass of Petra, which 
ended the active operations of the war. He died at Vienna on 
the 3rd of January 1832. 

Gregory Ypsilanti (d. 1835), third son of Prince Constantine, 
founded a princely family still settled near Brunn. Nicholas 
Ypsilanti wrote Memoircs valuable as giving material for the 
antecedents of the insurrection of r82o and the part taken in 
them by Alexander I. of Russia. They were published at Athens 
in 1901. 

See the works cited in the bibliography of the article Greek 
Independence, War of, especially the AokIjuwh' larop kkov of J. 
Philemon. 

YPSILANTI, a city of Washtenaw county, Michigan, U.S.A., 
on the Huron river, 30 m. W. by S. of Detroit. Pop. (1900) 7378; 
'19041 75S7; (1910) 6230. It is served by the Michigan Central 
and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railways, and is the 
seat of the Michigan State Normal College (r849). There are 
various manufactures. Ypsilanti was laid out and named in 

incorporated as a village in 1832, and chartered as a city in r858. 

YSAYE, EUGfiNE (1858- ), Belgian violinist, was born at 

Liege, where he studied with his father and under R. Massart, 
at the Conservatoire, until he was fifteen; he had some lessons 
from Wieniawski, and later from Vieuxtemps. In 1879 Ysaye 
played in Germany, and next year acted as leader of Bilse’s 
orchestra in Berlin; he appeared in Paris in r883, and for the 
first time in London at a Philharmonic concert in 1889. He 
was violin professor at the Brussels Conservatoire from r 886 to 
1898, and instituted the celehrated orchestral concerts of which 
he w'as manager and conductor. Ysaye first appeared as con- 
chwtor before a London audience in 1900, and in 1907 conducted 
Fidelia at Covent Garden. The sonata concerts in which he 
played with Raoul Pugno (b. 4852), the French pianist, became 
very popular in Paris and Brussels, and were notable features 
of several London concert seasons. As a violinist he ranks with 
the finest masters of the instrument, with extraordinary tempera¬ 
mental power as an interpreter. His compositions include a 
Programme Symphony (played in London, 4905), a Piauo 
Concerto, and a “ Suite Wallonne.” 

YSTAD, a seaport of Sweden on the S. Baltic coast, in the 
district Van) of Malmbhus, 39 m. E.S.E. of Malmo by rail. 
Pop. (1900) 9862. Two of its churches date from the 13th 
century. Its artificial harbour, which admits vessels drawing 
19 ft., is freer from ice in winter than any other Swedish Baltic 
port. Apart from a growing import trade in coal and machinery, 


mechanical 

workshops. 

YTTERBIUM (Neo-Ytterbium) [symbol, Yb; atomic weight, 
172-0 (0 = 16)], a metallic chemical element belonging to the 
rare earth group. Mixed with scandium it was discovered by 
Marignac in gadolinite in 1878 (see Rare Earths). The oxide, 
YbiOn, is white and forms colourless salts; the crystallized 
chloride, YbCb-6ILO, forms colourless, deliquescent crystals; 
the anhydrous chloride sublimes on healing (C. Matignon, 
Atm. chim. phys., 1906 (8), 8, p. 440). In 4907 G. Urbain 
separated ytterbium into two new elements, neo-ytterbium and 
lutecium (atomic weight, 474-0); and in 1908 C. A. von Welsbach 
published the same result, naming his elements aldebaranium 
and cassiopeium (on the question of priority see F. Wenzel, 
Zeil. anorg. Chem.. 1909, 64, p. 449). 

YTTRIUM [symbol, Y; atomic weight, 89-0 (0 = 16)], a metallic 
chemical element. In its character yttrium is closely allied to, 
and in nature is always associated with, cerium, lanthanum, 
didymium and erbium (see Rare Earths). For the prepara¬ 
tion of yttrium compounds the best raw material is gadolinite, 
w-hich, according to K&nig, consists of 22-61% of silica, 34-64 
of yttria, Y 2 0 3 , and 42-75 of the oxides of erbium, cerium, didy¬ 
mium, lanthanum, iron, beryllium, calcium, magnesium and 
sodium. The extraction (as is the case with all the rare earths) 
is a matter of great difficulty. Metallic yttrium is obtainable as 
a dark grey powder by reducing the chloride with potassium, 
or by electrolysing the douhle chloride of yttrium and sodium. 
It decomposes water slowly in the cold, and more rapidly on heat¬ 
ing. Yttria, Y.Oj, is a yellowish white powder, which at high 
temperatures radiates out a most brilliant white light It is 
soluble, slowly but completely, in mineral acids. It is recog¬ 
nized by its very characteristic spark spectrum. Solutions of 
yttria salts in their behaviour to reagents are not unlike those of 
zirconia. The atomic weight was determined by Cleve. 

YUCATAN, a peninsula of Central America forming the S.E. 
extremity of the repuhlic of Mexico and including the states 
>f Campeche and Yucatan and the territory of Quintana Roo. 
Small parts of British Honduras and Guatemala are also in- 
:luded in it. The natural boundary of the peninsula on the S. 
s formed in part by the ridges extending across N. Guatemala, 
he line terminating E. at the lower part of Chetumal Bay, and 
tV. at Laguna de Terminos. From this base the land extends 
N. between the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea in nearly 
rectangular form for about 280 m., with ahout the same extreme 
width in longitude. It has a mean hreadth of about 200 m., 
1 coast line of 700 m. and an area of about 55,400 sq.m. 

The coast on the N. and W. is low, sandy and semi-barren, 
and is made dangerous by the Campeche banks, a northward 
extension of the peninsula, covered with shifting sands. The 
re-line on the N. for nearly 200 m. consists of a narrow 
w sand dunes, within which is a broad channel terminat- 
; E. in a large lagoon. There are a number of openings 
through the outer bank and several small towns or ports have 
been built upon it. The E. coast consists of bluffs, indented with 
bays and hordered by several islands, the larger ones being 
" ‘ Cortes first landed), Cancum, Mujeres and 
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forests. They have a woody or fibrous stem, sometimes short, 
and in other cases attaining a height of 15 to 20 ft., and branching 
at the top into a series of forks. The leaves are crowded in 
tufts at tbe ends of the stem or blanches, and are generally stiff 
and sword-shaped, with a sharp point, sometimes flaccid and in 
other cases fibrous at the edges. The numerous flowers are 
usually white, bell-shaped and pendulous, and are borne in 
much-branched terminal panicles. Each flower has a perianth 
of six regular pieces, and has as many bypogynous stamens, with 
dilated filaments, bearing relatively small anthers. The three- 
celled ovary is surmounted by a short thick style, dividing above 
into three stigmas, and ripens into a succulent berry in some of 
tbe species, and into a dry three-valved capsule in others. The 
flowers are fertilized by the agency of moths. 

A coarse fibre is obtained by the Mexicans from the stem and 
foliage, which they utilize for cordage, and in the S.E. United 

small bananas, are cooked as an article of diet; and the roots 
contain a saponaceous matter used in place oi soap. 

flower. They thrive in a rich, light soil, and are propagated by- 
divisions planted in the open ground, ^or by pieces^ of the thick, 

better than most plants. A popular name for the plant is " Adam’s 
needle." The species which split up at the margins of their leaves 
into filaments are called “ Eve's thread.” 

YUE-CHI (or Yuf.h-Chih), the Chinese name of a central 
Asiatic tribe who ruled in Bactria and India, are also known as 
Kushans (from one of their subdivisions) and Indo-Scythians. 
They appear to have been a nomad tribe, inhabiting part of the 
present Chinese province of Kan-suh, and to have been driven W. 
by Hiung-nu tribes of the same stock. They conquered a tribe 
called the Wusun, who lived in the basin of the Hi river, and 
settled for some time in their territory. The date oF these events 
is placed between 175 and 140 b.c. They then attacked another 
tribe known as Sakas, and drove them to Persia and India. 
For about twenty years it would seem that the Yue-Chi were 
settled in the country between the rivers Chu and Syr-Darya, 
but here they were attacked again by the Hiung-nu, their old 
enemies, with whom was the son of the defeated Wusun chieftain. 
The Yue-Chi then occupied Bactria, and little is heard of them 
for a hundred years. During this period they became a united 
people, having previously been a confederacy of five tribes, 
the principal of which, the Kushans (or Kwei-Shwang), supplied 

said to contain a thousand cities, and though this may be an 

Hellenic culture: its kings Demetrius and Eucratides had invaded 
India. It is therefore not surprising to find the warlike and 
mobile Yue-Chi following the same road and taking fragments 
of Persian and Greek civilization with them. 

The chronology of this invasion and of the history of the 
Kushans in India must be regarded as uncertain, though we know 
the names of the kings. Indian literature supplies few data for 
the period, and tlie available information has been collected 
chiefly from notices in Chinese annals, from inscripf ions found in 
India, and above all from coins. From this evidence it has been 
deduced that a king called Kozulokadphises, Kujulakasa or 
Kieu tsieu-k’io (? ad. 45-85) united the five tribes, conquered 
the Kabul valley and annihilated the remnants of Greek dominion. 
He was succeeded, possibly after an interval, by Ooemokadphises 
(Himakapisa or Yen-kao-tsin-tai),who completed the annexation 
of N. India. Then followed Kanishka (? c. a.d. 123-53), who is 
celebrated throughout eastern Asia as a patron of the Buddhist 
church and convener of the third Buddhist council. He is also 
said to have conquered Kashgar, Yarkand and Kholan. His 
successors were Huvishka and then Vasudcva, who may have 
died c. a.d. 225. After Vasudeva’s reign the power of the 
Kushans gradually decaj'ed, and they were driven back into the 


valley of the Indus and N.E. Afghanistan. Here, according to 
Chinese authorities, their royal family was supplanted by a 
dynasty called Ki-to-lo (Kidara), who were also of Yue-Chi stock, 
but belonged to one ot the tribes who had remained in Bactria 
when the Kushans marched to India. The subsequent migration 
of the Kitolo S. of the Hindu Kush was due to the movements 
of the Jwen-Jwen, who advanced W. from the Chinese frontier. 
Under this dynasty a state known as the Little Kusban kingdom 
flourished in Gandh&ra (E. Afghanistan) about a.d. 430, but was 
broken up by the attacks of the Hun as. 

Some authorities do not accept the list of Kushan kings as given 
above, and think that Kanishka must be placed before Christ and 
perhaps as early as 58 b.c.: also that there was another king 
with a name something like Vasushka^before or after Huvishka. 

long before or very long after the Christian era, and had an in£ 
portant influence on Indian civilization. Their coins show a 
remarkable union of characteristics, derived from many nations. 
The general shape and style are Roman: the inscriptions are in 
Greek or in a Persian language written in Creek letters, or in 
Kharoshthi: the reverse often bears the figure of a deity, either 
Greek (Herakles, Helios Selene) or Zoroustrian (Mithra, Vata, 
Verethraghna) or Indian (generally Siva or a war god). One 
hgure called Sarapo appears to be the Egyptian Serapis, and others 
are perlmps Babylonian deities. On the obverse is generally the 

knee boots and a tall cap—clearly the costume of a nomad from 
The Gandhara school of sculpture, of which the be$t 
—. t - neighbourhood of Kanishka s capital, 


probably tl 


n India, though 


principal means of disseminating it_, 

— -—. ta w'liurh kept open the communications between 

Bactria and Persia and India nVust have contributed, and the first 
introduction was due to the- short-lived Graeco-Bactrian conquest 
(180-130 bc) The importance of the Gaiidh&ran influence on 
the art of India and all Buddhist Asia is now recognized. Further, 
it is probably in the mixture of Greek, Persian and Indian deities 
which characterizes the pantheon of the Kushan kings that are 
to be sought many of the features found in M&Myanist Buddhism 
and Hinduism (as distinguished from the earlier Brahmanism). 
Kanishka and other monarchs were zealous but probably by no 
means exclusive Buddhists, and the conquest of Khotan and 
Kashgar must have facilitated the spread of Buddhist ideas to 
China. It is also probable thnt the Yue-Chi not only acted as 
intermediaries tor the introduction ol Creek and Persian ideas 
into India, and of Indian ideas into China, but left behind them 
an important element in the population of N. India. 

It is h'ard to say whether the Yue-Chi should be included in any 
of the recognized divisions of Turanian tribes such as Turks or 
Huns. Nothing whatever is known of their original language. 
Such of the inscriptions on their coins as are not in Greek or an 
Indian language are in a form of Persian written in Greek uncials. 
In this alphabet the Greek letter £ (or rallier a \ cry similar letter 
with the loop a little lower down) is used to represent sh, and 
there are some peculiarities in the use of 0 apparently connected 
w r ith the expression of the sonnds h and w. Thus Faonano Pao 
Kanhpki Kopano is to be read as something like Shahandn Sh&h 
Kaniskki Koskan\ Kanishka the Kushan, king of kings. This 
Persian title becajne in later^ times the special designation of the 

Persian titles (padishah, sultan, &c.) by the Ottoman Turks. The 
physical type represented on these coins has a strong prominent 
nose, large eyes, a modelately abundant beard and somewhat 
thick or projecting lips. Hence, as far as any physical characters 
ran be formulated for the various tribes (and their validity is Very 
■ubtful) the Yue-Chi type is Turkish rather than Mongol or 
‘ military ability 
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:ers is another evidence 
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represent parallel developments of similar 
identical tribes. The Mahommedan writer Alberuni 
the kings of the Hindus (amonj 


s that 


Kanik or Kanishka) were Turks by race, and this may represent 
tradition as to the affinities of the Yuc-Chi. Some authors 
the Getae and that the 
which is also supposed 


consider that the Yue-Chi ai 
original form of the name wa 
to appear in the Indian JAt. 

See Vincent ’Smith, Early History of India (1908); Hoernle ai 
Stark, History of India (4905); Rapson, Indian Coins (1898 
Gardner, Coins of Greek and Scythian Kings in India (18S6); Frank 
Beitrage aus Chmesischen Quellenzur Kenntnis der Turkvolker ui 
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Skylhen (1904), and numerous articles by Cunningham, ] 

A. Stein, Vincent Smith, Sylvian Levi, E. 1L Parker and othe-.. 
he Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal^ dciailyfie, Asiatic 




Smith Levi, E. 

,.z Royal Asiatic SotfTely, . , 

- Owing to the new evidence which is continually 

g brought forward, the most recent writings on this subject 
re generally to be preferred. (C. El.) 

YUKON, the largest river in Alaska, and the fifth largest in 
N. America. With its longest tributaries not in Alaska, the Lewes 
and the Teslin (or Hootalinqua), its length is about 2300 m., in 
the form of a great arc, beginning in the Yukon District of British 
Columbia, near the Pacific Ocean, and ending at the Bering Sea 
coast. Its catchment area is about 330,000 sq. m., more than 
one-half of which lies in Canada. The Lewes river rises in Lake 
Bonnet (Yukon District) on the N. slope of the Coast Range, 
about 25 m. inland from the Lynn Canal (at the head of Chatham 
Strait), and flows N. through a chain of lakes, its confluence with 
the Pelly river, at Selkirk, Yukon District, about 120 m. due E. 
of the Alaskan-Canadian boundary, forming the headwaters of 
the Yukon. Flowing thence N.W., the Yukon turns abruptly 
to the S.W. near Foil Yukon, Alaska, on the Arctic Circle, and 
continues nearly at right angles to its former course to a point 
S. of the head of Norton Sound, where it turns again and flows 
in a N.W. direction, emptying into the Sound from its S. shore. 
The length of tbe river, from its headwaters to its mouth, is 


The Yukon Valley comprises four sub-provir 
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involves a confused network of constantly changing channels. 
Here, too, the river makes its great bend to the S.W., and its channels 
are constantly changing. The " Flats " are monotonous areas of 
sand bais and low islands, thickly wooded with snrnre. The 
' icipal tributaries here are the Porcupine river 


_ — „—L'belief "about 

e Chandlar river, also confluent 
ir the W. edge of the Flats, 


3 ffl m? l N. of 1 the Arctic Cfrcle) 

the Dafl river, also from the N. The " Rampart Re„ . __ 0 .... 

near 66° N., where the “ Flats ” end abruptly, and includes about 
110 m. of the valley, from 1 to 3 m. wide, and extending to the 
mouth of the Tanana. No large tributaries arc received in this 
part of the river. The Lower Yukon includes that portion between, 
the Ramparts and the sea, a stretch of about 800 m. At the 
mouth of the Tanana (which enters the main stream from the S.) 
the gorge opens into a lowland from 15 to 20 m. wide. Along the 
' T bonndary of the valley are low mountains whose base the 
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dge of the Ramparts the Yukon receives the Tanana 
st tributary lying wholly within Alaska. The Tanana 
it ^400 m. long, nearly parallel to^the Yukon from 

about 25,000 sq. m. Its sources are chiefly glaciers in the Alaskan 
Range, and it ^receives many tributaries. The Yukon dclta^begins 

which "follow N. or N.W. courses to Norton Sound. The northern¬ 
most of these channels is the Apoon Pass, and the most southerly 
is Kwikluak Pass; their outlets are about 75 in. apart on the 
coast, and from 40 to 50 m. from the head of the delta. Between 
them is a labyrinth of waterways, most of the intervening land 
being not more than 10 ft. above low tide. The stream is mud¬ 
laden throughout its course, and though the sediment is heavier 
above the “ Flats " than below them (where the slower current 
permits the settling of much of the silt), so much of it is carried 
to the river’s mouth that the delta is being steadily extended. 
Immediately S. of the Yukon delta proper is that of the Kush- 
kowim, into which undoubtedly the Yukon’s waters once found 


The Yukon is navigable from May till September, and steamers ply 
on several of its larger tributaries, making the aggregate navigable 
waters about 3500 m., about three-fourths of which are in Alaska. 

St Michael s Island, about 60 m? N.E. of the delta ; P here freight 

These enter the delta and the river by the Apoon Pass, which is 
about 4 ft. deep at mean low water, the current varying from ii to 
4 m. an hour. The Lewes (about 400 m. long) is navigable (with 
some difficulty, during low water, at Lake Lebarge) as far as 
White Horse Rapids, which, with Miles Canyon, obstruct the river 
for a few miles; above them the stream is again navigable to its 
source, about 100 m. beyond. The Pacific & Arctic railway from 
Skagway to White Horse (in m.) overcomes these obstructions, 
however, for traffic and travel; and even the dangerous White 
Horse Rapids may be run by a skilful pilot in a small boat, as was 
done repeatedly by the gold-seekers in 1896-97. The Stewart 
river, seldom less than 150 yds. wide, is navigable by light-draught 
steamers to Frazer Falls, a distance of nearly 200 m. The Porcu¬ 
pine is navigable, in high water, to about the Alaska-Yukon 
boundary line (c. 90m.); the Chandlar for a few miles; the Tanana 
(which is-about 500^111. long) for about 225 m. to the Chena river 

affluent of the Tanana, is also navigable for about 100 m. 

In 1842-43 the Yukon was explored by the Russian Lieu¬ 
tenant Zagoskin, who built a trading post at Nulato, ascended 
the river (which he called the Kwikpak) as far as the Tanana, 
made a track survey of the stream to that point and reported 
that it was not navigable beyond there. In 1861 Robert 
Kennicott made his way overland by the Hudson Bay route from 
the Mackenzie river down the Yukon to Fort Yukon, and in 
1865 be and Captain Charles S. Bulkley led the expedition sent out 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company to survey a route for a 
land telegraph line to Europe by way of Alaska and Siberia. 
Kennicott died at Kulato in 1866, and the expedition was 
abandoned in that year, but explorations were continued by 
other members, notably Dr William H. Dali, 1 with the result 
that valuable surveys were made and tbe Yukon identified as 
the Kwikpak of the earlier Russian surveys. Captain C. W. Ray¬ 
mond made a reconnoissance of the Yukon in 1869; the Indian 
route by the Lewes to the headwaters of the Yukon was used by gold 
prospectors as early as 1881, while in 1883 Lieutenant Frederick 
Schwatka (1849-1892) crossed the Chilkoot Pass (which he 
called “ Perrier Pass ”), descended the Lewes to Fort Selkirk, and 
down the river to tbe sea. Charles W. Homan, who accompanied 
Schwatka, made the first sketch survey of the great system; 
since then it has been frequently explored, but much of the 
region has not been mapped. 

See Alfred H. Brooks, The Geography and Geology of Alaska, 
U.S. Geol. Survey, Document No. 201 (Washington, 1906); also 
G. M. Dawson, Yukon District and British Columbia, Annual Report 
of the Geol. and Natural History Survey of Canada, vol. 3, pt. I 
(1889); William Ogilvie, The Klondike Official Guide (Buffalo, 
N.Y., 1898 ); C. W. Haynes, “ An Expedition through the Y ’ 


„ ... tte ^Tanana'and^Whit^Rm^Basi . 

Twentieth Annual Report, U.S. Geol. Survey (Washington, 1900); 
and A Reconnaissance from Pyramid Harbor to Eagle City, Alaska, 
Twenty-first Annual Report, ibid. (Washington, 1900), and other 
sources cited by Brooks in the first-named work. 

YUKON TERRITORY, the most westerly of the northern 
territories of Canada, bounded S. by British Columbia, W. by 
Alaska, N. by the Arctic Ocean and E. by the watershed of 
Mackenzie river. It has an area of 207,076 sq. m. The territory 
is chiefly drained by the Yukon river and its tributaries, though 
at the S.E. corner the headwaters of the Liard river, flowing 
into the Mackenzie, occupy a part of its area. The margins of 
the territory are mountainous, including part of the St Elias 

1 William Healey Dali (1845- ), American naturalist, was 

born in Boston, Massachusetts, served with the United States 
Coast Survey of Alaska from 1871 to 1884, became honorary 
curator of the United States National Museum in 1880, and in 1893 
was appointed professor of invertebrate palaeontology at the Wagner 
Institute of Science, Philadelphia. He was palaeontologist to the 
United States Geological Survey in 1884-1909. The white moun¬ 
tain sheep, or Dali’s sheep (Ovis dalli ), discovered in 1884, was 




YULE, SIR H.—YUN-NAN 


The interior of the territory is high toward the 
iward the N.W., and may he describecLas a much- 
lain with low mountains to the S. The most 
re of the hydrography is the Yukon ( q.v .) and the 
,v into it. The Klondike gold mines are reached 
either coming up from St Michael at its mouth, 
from White Horse. The White Horse route is 
t entirely, since the White Pass railway, mm. 
ucted from Skagway, on Lynn Canal, an inlet of 
the voyage up the Pacific coast from Vancouver 
almost entirely through sheltered waters, the 
Klondike is very attractive in summer. Com- 
: snow is seen in crossing White Pass during 
. there are patches on the low mountains on each 
:ky Mountains, N.E. of the interior plateau, 
snowy, hut apparently with no large glaciers; 
is range to the S.W. is huried under immense 
1 which great glaciers project into the valleys, 
rgely ancient schists and eruptives, Palaeozoic or 
msiderable areas are covered with Mesozoic and 
some of which include important seams of lignite 
tter especially in the neighbourhood of White 


of Jordanus and The Diary of William Hedges (1887-89). 
latter contains a hiography of Governor Pitt, grandfath 
Chatham. From 1875 to 1889 Yule was a member of the Cc 
of India, heing appointed K.C.S.I. on his retirement. He 
on the 30th of December 1889. 

See Memoir by his daughter, prefixed to the posthumous 
edition of Marco Polo (1903). 

YULE, the season of Christmas (q.v.). This word is cl 
used alone as an archaism or in poetry or poetical lang 
but is more common in combination, as in “ yule-tide,” “ 
log,” &c. The Old English word appears in various fi 
e.g. geOla, iula, geol, gehhol, gehheT, cognate forms are Icel 
Dan. juul; Swed. jul. It was the name of two mont] 
the year, Decemher and January, the one the “ former y 
(sc aerra geola), the other the “after yule “ !,«<■ aeflera g 
as coming before and after the winter solstice (Cotton 
Tib. B. i.; and Bede, De Temporum Rahone, 13, quob 
Skeat, Elym. Diet., 1898). According to A. Fick (Vergleich 
Worteriuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen, vol. iii. 245, 
in proper meaning is noise, clamour, the season heing o 
rejoicing at the turning of the year among Scandinavian pe 
hefore Christian times. 

YUN-NAN (i.e. Cloudy South), a S.W. province of C 
hounded N. hy Sze-ch'uen, E. by Kwei-chow and Kwa 
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century. It was 
rebellion, which 
Even in i9to the pi 


in, long independent, \ 
not finally incorporatet 
the principal ce: 


.s subdued by Kublai Khan, 
porated in the empire until the T7th 
ipal centre of the great Mahommedan 
,een years and was suppressed in 1872. 
e had not wholly recovered from the 
ettects 01 tnat struggle and the barbarity with which it was 
stamped out. The opening of Christian (Protestant) mission 
work in Yun-nan began in 1877, and was one result of the 
murder of Mr Margary (see China, History, § D). 

See H. R. Davies, Yun-nan, the Link between India and the 
Yangtze (Cambridge, 1909); A. Little, Across Yunnan (London, 
1910); Rev. J. McCarthy, “The Province of Yunnan," in The 
Chinese Empire (London, 1907); L. Richard, Comprehensive 
Geography of the Chinese Empire (Shanghai, 1908). 

YUN-NAN FD, the capital of the province of Yun-nan, China, 
in 25° 6' N., 102° 52' E. It is about 500 m. by rail N.N.W. 
of the port of Haiphong, Tongking. The population was 
returned in 1907 at 45,000. Originally the surrounding district 
was known as the “ land of the southern barbarians.” The 
city is situated on a plain, and is surrounded by fortified 
walls, 6J m. in circuit. For many years Mahommedans have 
been numerous in the city and neighbourhood; and in 
1855 a Mahommedan rising occurred. Before the rebellion 
Yun-nan Fu had a prosperous aspect; the shops were large 
and well supplied with native silken goods, saddlery, &c., 
while English cotton, Russian cloths and raw cotton from 
Burma constituted the main foreign merchandise. Employ¬ 
ment for large numbers of work-people was found in the copper 

cash. Nearly ruined by the rebellion, the city took many years 
to recover its prosperity. A fresh impetus to commerce was 
given by the opening in 1910 of the railway from Tongking, a 
fine built by French engineers and with French capital. The 
construction of a British railway to connect Burma with 
Yun-nan Fu and onwards to the Yangtsze-kiang has been in 
contemplation. 

YURIEV (formerly Dorpat, also Dorpt; Russian, Derpt ; 
Esthonian, Tar to and Tartolin ; in Lettish, Tehrbata), a town of 
W. Russia, in the government of Livonia, situated on the 
Embach, 158 m. by rail N.E. of Riga, in 58° 23' N. and 26° 23' E. 
Pop. 42,421. The principal part of the town lies S. of the river, 
and the more important buildings are clustered round the two 
eminences known as the Domberg (cathedral hill) and the 
Schlossberg (castle hill), which in the middle ages were occupied 
by the citadel, the cathedral and the episcopal palace. Owing 
to a great fire in 1777, the town is almost entirely modern; 
and its fortifications have been transformed into promenades. 
Besides a good picture gallery in the Ratshof, and the 13th- 
century church of St John, Yuriev possesses a university, with 
an observaLory, an art museum, a botanical garden and a 
library of 250,000 volumes, which are housed in a restored 
portion of the cathedral, burned down in 1624. The university 
was founded by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in 1632; but in 
1699 teachers and students removed to Pemau on the advance 


of the Russians, and on the occupation of the country by Peter 
the Great again took flight to Sweden. In spite of the treaty 
of 1710 and the efforts of the Livonian nobles, it was not till 
1802 that its restoration was effected under the patronage of 
Alexander 1. Down to 1895, in which year it was thoroughly 
Russified, the university was German in spirit and in sentiment. 
It is now attended by some 1700 students annually. The 
astronomical department is famous, owing partly to the labours 
of F. G. W. von Struve (1820-39), and partly to Fraunhofer’s 
great refracting telescope, presented by the emperor Alexander I. 
There are monuments to the naturalist K. E. von Baer (1886) 
and Marshal Barclay de Tolly (1840), and the town is the 
headquarters of the XVI11. army corps. 

The foundation of Dorpat is ascribed to Yaroslav, prince 
of Kiev, and is dated 1030. In 1224 the town was seized by 
the Teutonic Knights, and in the following year Bishop Her¬ 
mann erected a cathedral on the Domberg. From that date 
till about 1558 the town enjoyed great prosperity, and the 
population reached 50,000. In 1558 it was captured by the 
Russians, but in 1582 was yielded to SLephen BaLhori, king 
of Poland. In 1600 it fell into the hands of the Swedes, in 
1603 reverted to the Poles, and in 1625 was seized by Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden. The Russians again obLairied temporary 
possession in 1666, but did not effect a permanent occupation 
till 1704. In 1708 the bulk of the population were removed 
to the interior of Russia. 

YUSAFZAI, a large group of Pathan tribes, originally 
immigrants from the neighbourhood of Kandahar, which 
includes those of the Black Mountain, the Bunerwals, the 
Swatis, the people of Dir and the Panjkora valley, and also 
the inhabitants of the Yusafzai plain in Peshawar district of 
the North-West Frontier Province of India. Three sections 
of the tribe, the Hassanzais, Akazais and Chagarzais, inhabit 
the W. slopes of the Black Mountain, and the Yusafzai country 
stretches thence to the Utman Kbel territory. The trans-border 
Yusafzais are estimated at 65,000 fighting men, giving a total 
population of about 250,000. The Yusafzais are said to be 
descended from one Mandai, w'ho had tw'o sons, Umar and 
Yusaf. Umar died, leaving one son, Mandan; from Mandan 
and Yusaf come the two primary divisions of the Yusafzais, 
which are split into numerous subdivisions, including the 
Isazais, Malizais, Akazais, Ranizais and Utmanzais. 

YUZGAT, the chief town of a sanjak of the same name in 
the Angora vilayet of Asia Minor, altitude 4380 ft., situated 
105 m. E. of Angora, near the head of a narrow valley through 
which the Angora-Sivas road runs. The town was built 
largely out of the ruins of Nefez Keui (anc. Tavium ), by Chapan 
Oghlu, the founder of a powerful Dere Bey family. There is 
a trade in yellow berries and mohair. The sanjak is very 
fertile, and contains good breeding-grounds, upon which horses, 
camels and cattle are reared. The population, about 15,000, 
includes a large Armenian community. 

YVETOT, a town of N. France, capital of an arrondissement 
in the department of Seine-Inf6rieure, 24 m. N.W. of Rouen 
on the railway to Havre. Pop. (1906) 6214. Cotton goods 
of various kinds and hats are made here, and trade is carried 
on in agricultural products. The church (18th century) con¬ 
tains a marble altar from the Carthusian monastery at Rouen, 
fine woodwork of the 17th century from the abbey of St 
Wandrille, and a handsome pulpit. The town is the seat of a 
sub-prefect and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
and a chamber of arts and manufactures. The lords of Yvetot 
bore the title of king from the 15th till the middle of the 16th 
century, their petty monarchy being popularized in one of 
Beranger’s songs. In 1592 Henry IV. here defeated the troops 
of the League. 
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Z the twenty-sixth letter of the English alphabet and 
the last, although till recent times the alphabets used 
by children terminated not with z but with &, or if. 
For & the English name is ampersand, i.e. “ and par se 
and,”though the Scottish name epershand, i.e. “Et,per se and,”is 
more logical and also more clearly shows its origin to be the Latin 
el, of which it is but the manuscript form. To the following of z 
by & George Eliot refers when she makes Jacob Storey say, “ He 
thought it («) had only been put to finish off th’ alphabet like, 
though ampusand would ha’ done as well, for what he could 
see.” Z is put at the end of the alphabet because it occupied 
that position in the Latin alphabet. In early Latin the sound 
represented by z passed into r, and consequently the symbol 
became useless. It was therefore removed from the alphabet 
and G (g.v.) put in its place. In the ist century B.c. it was, 
like y, introduced again at the end, in order to represent more 
precisely than was before possible the value of the Greek Z, 
which had been previously spelt with s at the beginning and ss 
in the middle of words: sona=$(ov>i, “belt”; iarpessita = Tpa- 
Te^iTTis, “banker.” The Greek form was a close copy of the 
Phoenician symbol X, and the Greek inscriptions! form remained 
in this shape throughout. The name of the Semitic symbol was 
Zayin, but this name, for some unknown reason, was not adopted 
by the Greeks, who called it Zeta. Whether, as seems most likely, 
Zeta was the name of one of the other Semitic sibilants Zade 
(Tzaddi) transferred to this by mistake, or whether the name is a 
new one, made in imitation of Eta (ij) and Theta (6), is disputed. 
The pronunciation of the Semitic letter was the voiced s, like 
the ordinary use of s in English, as in zodiac, rase. It is 
probable that in Greek there was a considerable variety of pro¬ 
nunciation from dialect to dialect. In the earlier Greek of 
Athens, North-west Greece and Lesbos the pronunciation seems 
to have been zd, in Attic from the 4 th century B.c. onwards it 
seems to have been only a voiced s, and this also was probably 
the pronunciation of the dialect from which Latin borrowed 
its Greek words. In other dialects, as Elean and Cretan, the 
symbol was apparently used for sounds resembling the English 
voiced and unvoiced th (6, Jr). In the common dialect (koiv rj) 
which succeeded the older dialects, f became a voiced s, as 
it remains in modem Greek. In Vulgar Latin the Greek Z 
seems to have been pronounced as dy and later y; di being 
found for z in words like baplidiare for baptizare, “ baptize,” 
while conversely z appears for di in forms like z aconus, za lulus, 
for diaconus, “deacon,” diabulus, “devil.” Z also is often 
written for the consonantal I (J) as in sun ior for iunior, “younger” 
(see Grandgent, Introduction to Vulgar Latin, §§ 272, 339). 
Besides this, however, there was a more cultured pronunciation 
of z as dz, which passed through French into- Middle English. 
Early English had used s alone for both the unvoiced and the 
voiced sibilant; the Latin sound imported through French was 
new and was not written with z but with g or i. The successive 
changes can be well seen in the double forms from the sarijBj; 
original, jealous and zealous. Both of these come from a late 
Latin zelosus, derived from the imported Greek fiJXos. Much 
the earlier form is jealous-, its initial sound is the dz which in 
later French is changed to z (voiced x). It is written gelows or 
ielous by Wycliffe and his contemporaries, the form with i is 
the ancestor of the modem form. The later word zealous was 
borrowed after the French dz had become z. At the end of 
words this z was pronounced ts as in the English assets, which 
comes from a late Latin ad satis through an early French asez, 

“ enough.” With z also is frequently written zh, the voiced 

quently as s before u, and as si or ti before other vowels in 
measure, decision, transition. &c.. or in foreign words as g, as in 
rouge. For the 5 representing g and y in Scottish proper names 
see under ¥. (P. Gl.) 

ZAANDAM (incorrectly Saardam), a town of Holland, in 


the province of North Holland, on the river Zaan, 6J m. N.W- 
of Amsterdam, with which it is connected by railway and 
steamer. Pop. (1905) 23,773. It is of typically Dutch appear¬ 
ance, with low, brightly coloured houses. It has an important 
trade in timber, and numerous windmills in the vicinity provide 
power for oil, cement and paper works, timber-sawing and 
corn-grinding. At Zaandam is preserved the wooden hut 
which Peter the Great occupied for a week in 1697 wdiile studying 
shipbuilding and paper-making. 

ZABERN (French, Saverne), a town of Germany, in the 
imperial province of Alsace-Lorraine, district of Lower Alsace, 
situated on the Rhine-Marne canal at the foot of a pass over 
the Vosges, and 27 m. N.W. of Strassburg by the railway to 
Deutsch Avricourt. Pop. (1900) 8490. Its principal building, 
the former episcopal residence, rebuilt by Cardinal dc Rohan 
in 1779, is now used as barracks. There are also a 15th century 
church and an antiquarian museum. In the vicinity are the 
ruined castles of Hoch-barr, Grossgcroldscck, Ochsenstein and 
Greifcnstein. Hence a beautiful road, immortalized by Goethe 
in Dichtung und Wahrheit, leads across the Vosges to Pfalzburg. 

Zabern (Tres Tabernae) was an important place in the times 
of the Romans, and, after being destroyed by the Almnanni, 
was rebuilt by the emperor Julian. During the Peasants’ War 
the town was occupied, in 1525, by the insurgents, who were 
driven out in their turn by Duke Anton of Lorraine. It suffered 
much from the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War, but the epis¬ 
copal castle, then destroyed, was subsequently rebuilt, and in 
1852 was converted by Louis Napoleon into a place of residence 
for widows of knights of the Legion of Honour. 

See Fischer, Geschichte der Stadt Zabern (Zabern, 1824). 

ZABRZE, a town of Germany, in the extreme S.E. of Prussian 
Silesia, on the railway between Gleiwitz and Konigshiitte. 
Pop. (1905) 55,634. Like other towns in this populous region, it 
is an important manufacturing centre, having coal-mines, iron, 
wire, glass, chemical and oil works, breweries, Sir. 

ZACATECAS, a state of Mexico, bounded N. by Durango 
and Coahnila, E. by San Luis Potosi, S. by Aguascalientes and 
Jalisco, and W. by Jalisco and Durango. Area, 24,757 sq. m. 
Pop. (1900) 462,190. It belongs wholly to the great central 
plateau of Mexico, with an average elevation of about 7700 ft. 
The state is somewhat mountainous, being traversed in the W. 
by lateral ranges of the Sierra Madre Occidental, and by 
numerous isolated ranges in other parts—Mazapil, Norillos, 


Guadalupe and others. There are no forge rivets, only the 
small head-streams of the Aguanaval in the N., and of the 
Guazamota, Bolanos and Juchipila in the W., the last three 
being tributaries of the Rio Grande de Santiago. As the rain¬ 
fall is light this lack of streams suitable for irrigation is a draw¬ 
back to agriculture. The climate is dry and generally healthy, 
being warm in the valleys and temperate in the mountains. 
The agricultural products are cereals, sugar and maguey, the 
first being dependent on the rainfall, often failing altogether, 
the second on irrigation in the lower valleys, and the latter 
doing best in a dry climate on a calcareous soil -with water not 
far beneath the surface. There is also a considerable produc¬ 
tion of peaches, apricots and grapes, the last being made into 
wine. A few cattle are raised, and considerable attention is 
given to the rearing of sheep, goats and swine. A natural 
product is guayule, a shrub from which rubber is extracted. 
The chief industry of Zacatecas, however, is mining for silver, 
gold, mercury, copper, iron, zinc, lead, bismuth, antimony and 
salt. Its mineral wealth was discovered soon after the conquest, 
and some of its mines are among the most famous of Mexico, 
dating from '546. One of the most productive of its silver 
mines, the Alvarado, has records which show a production of 
nearly $800,000,000 in silver between 1548 and 1867. The 
state is traversed by the Mexican Central and the Mexican 
National railways. Its manufactures are limited chiefly to the 
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reduction of mineral ores, the extraction of rubber from guayule, 
the making of sugar, rum, mescal, pulque, woollen and cotton 
fabrics, and some minor industries of the capital. The capital 
is Zacatecas, and the other principal towns are Sombrerete 
(pop. 10,000), an important silver-mining town 70 m. N.W. of 
the capital (elevation 8430 ft.); Ciudad Garcia (about 9500); 
Guadalupe (9000); Pinos (8000), a mining town; San Juan de 
Mezquital (7000); and iresnilio (6300), an important silver- 


:he second chamher,. and hrought il 
rand-duke and the German federal 
modelling of the constitution in a ‘ 


, and in which he proved himself more “ loyal ” than 
trnment itself. With the growth of parliamentary 
m, however, he grew disgusted with politics, from which 
i altogether in 1829. He now devoted himself wholly 


churches occupy prominent sites. The National College and the 
Colegio de Nuesta Senora de Guadalupe with its fine library 
may be noticed. Overlooking the city from an elevation of 
500 ft. is the Bufa Hill, which is crowned by a chapel and is a 
popular pilgrimage resort. The Guadalupe chapel near the 


Elaborate “ opinions,” some of them forming veritable treatise; 
— e.g. on Sir Augustus d’Este’s claim to the dukedom of Sussex 
Baron de Bode’s claim as an English subject to a share in thi 
French indemnity, the dispute as to the debts due to the electo 
of Hesse-Cassel, confiscated by Napoleon, and the constitutiona 
position of the Mecklenburg laudowners—were composed b; 
Zachariae. Large fees which lie re-reived for these opinion 
and the great popularity of his lectures made him rich, and tu 
was able to buy several estates; from one of which, Lingenthal 
ho took his title when, in 1842, he was ennohled by the grand 
duke. He died on the 27th of March 1843. He had marrier 


ZACH, FRANZ XAVER, Baron von (1754-1832), German 
astronomer, was born at Pesth on the 4th of June 1754. He 
served for some time in the Austrian army, and afterwards lived 
in London from 1783 to 1786 as tutor in the house of the Saxon 
minister, Count Brtihl. In 1786 he was appointed hy Ernest II. 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha director of the new observatory on the 
Seeberg at Gotha, which was finished in 1791. From 1806 
Zach accompanied the duke’s widow- on her travels in the south 
of Europe. He died in Paris on the 2nd of September 1832. 

Zach published Tables of the Sun (Gotha, r7 9 2; new and improved 
edition, ibid.. 1804), and numerous papers on geographical subjects, 
particularly on the geographical positions of many towns and 
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He afterwards studied philosophy, history, mathematics an 
law at the university of Leipzig. In 1792 he went to Wittenber 
University as tutor to one of the counts of Lippe, and cor 
tinued his legal studies. In 1794 he became primtdozen 
lecturing on canon law, in 1798 extraordinary professor, an 
1802 ordinary professor of feudal law. From that time to hi 
death in 1843, with the exception of a short period in whic 

covering the whole field of jurisprudence, and was a copiou 
contributor to periodicals. In 1807 he received a call t 
Heidelberg, then beginning its period of splendour as a schot 
of law. There, resisting many calls to Gottingen, Berlin an 




jurist, w-as born on the 24th of December 1812, ar 
philosophy, history, mathematics and languages, 
urisprudence, at Leipzig, Berlin and Heidelberg. Havii 
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made Roman and Byzantine law his special study, he visited Henry IV. in 1073. His son Bertold II. (d. mi), who like his 
Paris in 1832 to examine Byzantine MSS., went in 1834 to father fought against Henry IV., inherited the land of the 
St Petersburg and Copenhagen for the same purpose, and in counts of Rheinfelden in logo and took the title of duke of 
1835 worked in the libraries of Brussels, London, Oxford, Ziihringen; he was succeeded in turn by his sons, Bertold III. 
Dublin, Edinburgh and Cambridge. After a few months as a (d. 1122) and Conrad (d. 1152). In 1127 Conrad inherited some 

1837. in search of materials, to Italy and the East, visiting German king, Lothair the Saxon, rector of the kingdom of 
Athens, Constantinople and the monasteries of Mount Athos. Burgundy or Arles. This office was held by the Zahringens 
Having a taste for a country life, and none for teaching, he gave until 1218 and hence they are sometimes called dukes of 
Burgundy. Bertold IV. (d. 1186), who followed his father 
Conrad, spent much of his time in Italy in the train of the 
emperor Frederick I.; his son and successor, Bertold V., 
showed his prowess by reducing the Burgundian nobles to order. 
This latter duke was the founder of the town of Bern, and when 
he died in February 1218 the main line of the Zahringen family 
became extinct. By extensive acquisitions of land the Zah¬ 
ringens had become very powerful in the districts now known 
as Switzerland and Baden, and when their territories were 
divided in 1218 part of them passed to the counts of Kyburg 
and thence to the house of Habsburg. The family now ruling 
in Baden is descended from Hermann, margrave of Verona 
(d. 1074), a son of duke Bertold I., and the grand-duke is thus 

Justin II. to 1453. On the general history of the subject lie wrote 
two epoch-making works, the Historiae Graeco-Romani juris de- 
lineatio, cum appeniice ineditorum (Heidelberg, 1839), and Innert 
Gesckichte des grieschisch-romischen Rechts. I. Personalrecht; 

II.^Erbrecht; IIL Die GeschwMe des SachenreMs uni Obligations- 

the‘tit\e'Seschichu des^Hechtxh-rdmischen Rechts (4892)!* In this 
treated as a development of Justinian law, and incidentally many 

Eastern empire are elucidated. For a list of Zachariae's other works, 
see Allgem. Deutsche Bwgr., art. by Wilhelm Fischer. 

ZACHARIAS, ST, pope from 741 to 752, was a Greek by birth, 
and appears to have been on intimate terms with Gregory III., 
whom he succeeded (November 741). Contemporary history 
dwells chiefly on his great personal influence with the Lombard 
king Luitprand, and with his successor Rachis; it was largely 
through his tact in dealing with these princes in a variety of 
emergencies that the exarchate of Ravenna was rescued from 
becoming part of the Lombard kingdom. A correspondence, 
of considerable extent and of great interest, between Zacharias 
and St Boniface, the apostle of Germany, is still extant, and 
shows how great was the influence of this pope on events then principal buildings, which date from the days of Egyptian 
passing in France and Germany: he encouraged the deposition occupation (1875-1884) are of white (coral) stone; the Somali 
of Childeric, and it was with his sanction that Boniface crowned dwellings are made of grass. Zaiia has a good sheltered 
Pippin as king of the Franks at Soissons in 752. Zacharias is anchorage much frequented by Arab sailing craft, but heavy 
stated to have remonstrated with the emperor Constantine draught steamers are obliged to anchor a mile and a half from 
Copronymus on the part he had taken in the iconoclastic con- the shore. Small coasting boats lie off the pier and there is no 
troversy. He died on the 14th of March 752, and was succeeded difficulty in loading or discharging cargo. The water supply of 
by Stephen II. the town is drawn from the wells of Takosha, about three miles 

The letters and decrees of Zacharias are published in Migne, distant; every morning camels, in charge of old Somali women 
Patrolog. lat. lxxxix p. 917-960. and bearing goatskins filled with water, come into the town in 

ZAGAZIG (Zakazik), a town of Lower Egypt, capital of the picturesque procession. The population varies from 3000 to 
province of Sharkia. Pop. (1907) 34,999, including 2617 Copts 7000, the natives, who come in the cool season to barter their 
and 1355 Greeks. It is built on a branch of the Fresh Water g° ods > retiring to the highlands in hot weather. The chief 
or Ismailia canal, and on the Al-Mo'izz canal (the ancient traders are Indians, the smaller dealers Arabs, Greeks and 
Tanitic channel of the Nile), and is 47 m. hy rail N.N.E. of Jews. The imports, which reach Zaiia chiefly via Aden, are 


te present representative of the Zahrmgens. 

See E. J. Leichtlcn, Die Zahringer (Freiburg, 1831); and E 
eyck, Geschichte der Herzoge von Zahringen (Freiburg, 1891), an 
'rkunden, Siegel und Wappen der Herzoge von Zahringen (Freiburg 


ZAHRINGEN, a village of Germany, in the grand duchy of 
Baden, situated under the western slope of the Black Forest, 
2 m. from Freiburg-im-Breisgau, and on the railway from 
Heidelberg to Basel. Pop. (1900) 1200. Above the village on 
a spur of the mountains, 1500 ft. above the sea, lie the ruins of 
the castle of Zahringen, formerly the stronghold of the ducal 
line of that name (see above). 

See Schbpflin, Historia Zaringo-Badensis (Karlsruhe, 1763-66, 


most western of the ports of the British Somaliland 
e, being 170 m. N.W. of Berbera by the coast caravan 
; town is surrounded on three sides by the sea; land- 
ountry is unbroken desert for some fifty miles. The 
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between the Miranzai and Kurram valleys. Their country may be 
described as a triangle, with the range of hills known as the 
Samana as its base, and the village of Thai in the Kurram 
valley as its apex. This includes a tract on its western side 
occupied by an Orakzai dan. The total area is about 400 sq. m., 
of which the Orakzais occupy a fourth. The Zaimukhts are a 
line-looking powerful race, with a fighting strength of some 

ZAIRE, a name by which the river Congo was formerly 
known. Zaire is a Portuguese variant of a Bantu word (man) 
meaning river. In the r6tn and T7th centuries the powerful 
native kingdom of Congo possessed both banks of the lower 

river also. Until, however, the last quarLer of the 19th centuiy 
“ Zaire ” was frequently used to designate the stream. It is 
so called by Camoens in the Lusiads. Since H. M. Stanley’s 
discoveries “ Congo ” has become the general name for the 
river from its mouth to Stanley Falls, despite an effort on the 
part of Stanley to have the stream re-named Livingstone. (See 
Congo, river.) 

ZAISAN, or Zaisansk, a town of Russian Central Asia, in 
the province of Semipalatinsk, near the Chinese frontier, at an 
altitude of 2200 ft. and near the S.E. comer of Lake Zaisan. 
Pop. (1897) 4471. Lake Zaisan, situated in an open valley 
between the Altai range on the north-east and the Tarbagatai 
on the south, lies at an altitude of 1355 ft. It has a length of 
65 m., a width of 14 to 30 m., an area of 707 sq. m., and a 
maximum depth of 50 ft. Its water is fresh, as it receives 
the Black Irtysh and the Kendyrlyk from the east, and several 
small streams from the west, all of which leave the lake at its 
north-west extremity by the White Irtysh. The fisheries, 

Cossacks. The lake is generally frozen from the beginning of 
November to the end of April. 

ZALEUCUS, of Locri Epizephyrii in Magna Graecia, Greek 
lawgiver, is supposed to have flourished about 660 b.c. The 
statement that he was a pupil of Pythagoras is an anachronism. 
Little is known of him, and Timaeus even doubted his existence, 
but it is now generally agreed that this is an error. He is said 
to have been the author of the first written code of laws amongst 
the Greeks. According to the common story, the Locrians 
consulted the Delphic oracle as to a remedy for the disorder 
and lawlessness that were rife amongst them. Haying been 

Zaleucus. a shepherd and slave (in later tradition, a man of 
distinguished family) to draw up a code. The laws of Zaleucus, 
which he declared had been communicated to him in a dream 
by Athena, the patron goddess of the city, were few and simple, 
but so severe that, like those of Draco, they became proverbial. 
They remained essentially unchanged for centuries, and the 
Locrians subsequently enjoyed a high reputation as upholders 
of the law. One of the most important provisions was that the 
punishment for different offences was definitely fixed, instead 
of being left to the discretion of the judge before whom a case 
was tried. The penalty for adultery was the loss of the eyes, 
and in general the application of the lex talionis was enjoined 
as the punishment for personal injuries. Special enactments 
concerning the rights of property, the alienation of land, settle¬ 
ment in foreign countries, and various sumptuary laws (e.g. 
the drinking of pure wine, except when ordered medicinally, 
was forbidden) are attributed to him. After the code was 
firmly established, the Locrians introduced a regulation that, 
if a citizen interpreted a law differently from the cosmopolis 
(the chief magistrate), each had to appear before the council 
of One Thousand with a rope round his neck, and the one against 
whom the council decided was immediately strangled. Any 
one who proposed a new law or the alteration of one already 
existing was subjected to the same test, which continued in 
force till the 4th century and even later. Zaleucus is often 
confused with Charondas, and the same story is told of their 
death. It is said that one of Zaleucus’s laws forbade a citizen, 
under penalty of death, to enter the senate-house bearing a 


weapon. During the si 
and, on its being pointi 
throwing himself upon t 


of war, Zaleucus violated this law; 
ut to him, he committed suicide by 
joint of his sword, declaring that the 


one of the tribesmen as 
thrown into the air and 
he did not die, he was c< 


See BeiUlcy, Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris; F. D. 
Gerlach, Zaleukos, Charondas, Pythagoras (1858); G. Busolt, 
Griechische GeschiclUe, i.; Schol. on Pindar, 01. x. 17; Strabo vi. 
p. 259; Diod. Sic. xii. 20, 2T; Demosthenes, In Timocralem, 
p. 744; Stobaeus, Florilegium, xliv. 20, 21, where the supposed 
preface of Zaleucus and the collection of laws as a whole is spurious; 
Suidas, S.V., who makes him a native of Thurii; Cicero, Dc. Legibus, 
ii. 6. See also article Greek Law. 

ZALMOXIS, or Zamolxis, a semi-mytliical social and re¬ 
ligious reformer, regarded as the only true God by the Thracian 
Getae. According to Herodotus (iv. 94), the Getae, who be¬ 
lieved in the immortality of the soul, looked upon death merely 
going to Zalmoxis. Every five years they selected by lot 
1 messenger to the god. The man was 
caught upon the points of spears. If 
nsidered unfit to undertake the mission 
and another was chosen. By the euhemeristic Hcllespontine 
Greeks Herodotus was told that Zalmoxis was really a man, 
formerly a slave of Pythagoras at Samos, who, having obtained 
his freedom and amassed great wealth, returned to Thrace, and 
instructed his fellow-trl'besmen in the doctrines of Pythagoras and 
the arts of civilization. He taught them that they would pass 
at death to a certain place, where they would enjoy all possible 
blessings for all eternity, and to convince them of this he had a 
subterranean chamber constructed, to which he withdrew for 
three years. Herodotus, who declines to commit himself as to 
the existence of Zalmoxis, expresses (he opinion that in any case 
he must have lived long before the time of Pythagoras. It 
is probable that Zalmoxis is Sabazius. the Thracian Dionysus 
or Zeus; Mnaseas of Patrae identified him with Cronus. In 
Plato (Charmides, 758 B) he is mentioned with Abaris as skilled 
in the arts of incantation. No satisfactory etymology of the 
name has been suggested. 

ZAMAKHSHARI [Abu-1 Qasim Mahmud ibn 'Umar uz- 
Zamakhsharl] (1074-7143), Arabian theologian and grammarian, 
was born at Zamakhshar, a village of Khwarizm, studied at 
Bokhara and Samarkand, and enjoyed the fellowship of the 
jurists of Bagdad. For many years he stayed at Mecca, from 
which circumstance he was known as Jar-ullah (“ God’s client ”). 
Later he returned to Khwarizm, where he died at the capital 
Jurjanlyya. In theology he was a pronounced Mo'tazilite (see 
Mahommedan Religion: section Sects). Although he used 
Persian for some of his works he was a strong supporter of the 
superiority of the Arabic language and an opponent of the 
Shu’ubite movement. Zamakhsharl’s fame as a commentator 
rests upon his commentary on the Koran, called al-Kashshaf 
(“ the Revealer ”). In spite of its Mo'tazilite theology it was 
famous among scholars and was the basis of the widely-read 
commentary of Baidhawl ( q.v.). It has been edited by W. 
Nassau Lees (Calcutta, 1856), and has been printed at Cairo 
(1890). Various glosses on it have been written by different 
authors. His chief grammatical work is the Kitdb ul-mufaqsal, 
written about 1120 and edited by J. P. Broch (2nd ed., 
Christiania. 1879). Many commentaries have been written on 
this work, the fullest being that of Ibn Ya'Ish (d. 1245), edited 
by G. Jahn (2 vols., Leipzig, 1876-86). 

Of his lexicographical works the Ktiab Uuqadiimat ul-Adah was 
edited as Samachschani Lexicon Arab. Pers. (ed. J. G. 

- rals., Leipzig 1844), and the 1 ii vi ' ' 
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jrinted at Bi 


. f. J. G. 1 

■ul-balagha, a lexicon 
jteq, 1882. Of his ad ah 


den, 1772), by B. de Meynard in the - 
vi., PP- 313 ff- (cf. M. de Goeje in Zi 
Uschaft, vol. xxx. pp. 569 IT.). The 


!k. Schultens 
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edited by J. von llammer-Purgstall ,__ _ _ _ 

Fleischer'(Leipzig, 1835); hy G. Weil (Stuttgart, 1863); _ 

11 "—nard (Paris, 1876; cf. de Goeje as above). (G. W. T.) 
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ZAMBOANGA—ZAMINDA WAR 


the Victoria Falls (1878). Steamers had been used on the loi 
river the “Ma-Robert” and the “Pioneer ”■—by the Livingst< 
expedition of 1858-61, but the utilization of the Zambezi a 
commercial highway was inconsiderable until after the discovi 
of the Chinde mouth. The first steamer placed on the it 
above the Kebrabasa Rapids was the “Constance ” launcl 
by the Gibbous expedition at Chikoa in September 1898. S 
steamed to beyond the Guay confluence, and being ultimat 
sold to a commercial company, was used to carry goods ou t 
middle Zambezi. The first steamer placed on the river alx 
the Victoria Falls was the “ Livingstone,” launched in Augi 

See David and Charles Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedite 
to the Zambesi and its Tributaries (1865); A. de Serpa Pinto, Hoi 
Crossed Africa (1881); D. J. Rankin in Proc. R. G. S. (Mar 


medio do Zambeze,” 
Lam pi ugh in Geo. J, 
Threshold of Central A 


that of Manila. Since the American occupation the trade I 
greatly increased and various improvements have been plant 
or are under way, including a new custom-house, better facilil 
for docking, pavements, bridges, and public parks. The P 
vincial Capitol, one of the finest government buildings in 1 
Philippines, was completed in 1908. There is considera 
valuable timber in the vicinity, live-stock is extensively rais 
and rice, copra, hemp, sugar-cane, tobacco, and sweet potat. 
are other important products. Zamboanga was one of t 
oldest Spanish settlements in the islands it having been tal 


vhich water northern 
hanganp Sanyati.and 

ebrabasa Rapids. 
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awar contingent of tribesmen who so nearly defeated Sir 
)onald Stewart’s force at Ahmad Khel previously. The control 
f Zamindawar may be regarded as the key to the position for 
afeguarding the route between Ilerat and Kandahar. 

ZAMORA, an inland province of north-western Spain, one 
f the three into which the former province of Leon has since 
833 been divided; bounded on the W. by Portugal and Orense, 
L by Leon, E. by Valladolid, and S. by Salamanca. Pop. 
1900) 275 , 545 ; area, 4097 sq. m. Zamora is traversed from 
ast to west by the river Duero or Douro (?.».), which receives 
t-ithin the province the Valderaduey and the Esla on the right 
nd the Guarena 011 the left; the Tcrmes also skirts the south¬ 
western boundary for some 25 m. Except in the north-west, 
rhere it is entered by two outlying ridges of the Cantabrian 
fountains, the Sierra de la Culebra and Sierra de Pena Negra, 
he surface consists of a level or slightly undulating plateau; 
ts lowest point is 1070 ft. above sea-level. Its plains, especially 
he valley of the Esla, yield large quantities of grain and pulse; 
vine and flax are also produced; and on the higher grounds 
arge numbers of merino sheep and goats are reared, chiefly 
or export to Portugal. The manufactures of Zamora are 
inimportant. Three lines of railway, from Astorga on the N., 
ialamanca on the S., and Medina del Campo on the E„ traverse 




irgely for this reason that the mines 

_teglected. The only towns with more 

dian 5000 inhabitants arc Zamora (pop., rgoo, 16,287) and Tore 
(8379), which are described in separate articles. The people 
rf the province are very poor, badly educated, and lacking ill 
mterprise. (See also Llon.) 

ZAMORA, an episcopal city, and the capital of the Spanish 
province of Zamora; on the right bank of the river Duero 
(Douro), and at the junction of railways from Salamanca, 
Medina del Campo and Astorga. Pop. (1900) 16,283. Zamora 
occupies a rocky height overlooking the Duero, a little below 
its confluence with the Valderaduey. The river is crossed by a 
fine 14th-century bridge of sixteen pointed arches. The citadel 
of Zamora dates from the 8th century. The small but beautiful 
cathedral, one of four 12th-century churches in the city, is a 
Romanesque building, with a square tower, a dome above the 
crossing, and an elaborately-decorated interior. It was com¬ 
pleted about 1175, and contains some interesting medieval 
tombs, and paintings by Fernando Gallegos (1475-1550). 
other principal buildings are the 17th-century town-hall, the 
palace of the provincial assembly, a hospital with curb 
Gothic windows, an ecclesiastical seminary, and a school 
engineering. The trade is chiefly agricultural, but linen a 
woollen goods, pottery, hats, leather, and spirits are mat 
factured in small quantities. 

In the early period of the Christian re-conquest Zamc 
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ZANARDELLI- 

Michael the Brave, hospodar of Walachia and Moldavia. But 
beyond securing the Polish frontier Zamoyski would never go. 
He refused to wage war with Turkey even under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances, nor could he be drawn into the Holy League 
against the Ottomans in 1600. When pressed by the papal 
legate and the Austrian envoys to co operate at the head of ail 
the forces of the league, he first demanded that in case of 
success Moldavia, Walachia and Bessarabia should fall to 
Poland, and that she should in the meantime hold Olmutz 
and Breslau as guarantees. The refusal of the Austrians to 
accept these reasonable terms justified Zamoyski’s suspicion 
that the league would use Poland as a cat’s-paw, and the 
negotiations came to nothing. Statesman though he was, 
Zamoyski cannot, however, be called a true patriot. Polish 
historians, dazzled by his genius and valour, are apt to over¬ 
look his quasi-treasonable conduct and blame Sigismund III. 
for every misadventure; but there can be no doubt that the 
king took a far broader view of the whole situation when he 
attempted to reform the Polish constitution in 1605 hy streng¬ 
thening the royal power and deciding all measures in future by 
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ZANELLA, GIACOMO (1820-1888), Italian poet, was born 
at Chiampo, near Vicenza, on the 9th of September 1820, and 
was educated for the priesthood. After his ordination he be¬ 
came professor at the lyceum of his native place, but his patriotic 
sympathies excited the jealousy of the Austrian authorities, 
and although protected by his diocesan, he was compelled to 
resign in 1853. After the liberation of Venetia, the Italian 
government conferred upon him a professorship at Padua, and 
he achieved distinction as a poet on the publication of his first 
volume of poems in 1868. In 1872 grief for the death of his 
mother occasioned a mental malady, which led to the resigna¬ 
tion of his professorship. After his complete and permanent 
recovery he built himself a villa on the bank of his native river, 
the Astichello, and lived there in tranquillity until his death on 
the 17th of May 1888. His last published volume contains a 
series of sonnets of singular beauty, addressed to the river, 
resembling Wordsworth’s “ Sonnets to the Duddon,” but more 
perfect in form; and a blank verse idyll, “ II Pettirosso ” 
(“ The Redbreast ”), bearing an equally strong, though equally 
accidental, resemblance to the similar compositions of Coleridge. 
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manufacture of art and domestic pottery, plain ar.d ornamental 
tile, building and paving bricks, and other clay products. In 
1905 it ranked sixth among the cities of the country in the 
amount ot pottery produced, and third in the degree of the 
specialization of that industry. In 1905 the value of all factory 
products was $7,047,637. of which $1,144,384 (16-2 per cent.) 
represented pottery, terra-cotta, and fireclay products. 

Zanesville was first platted in 1800 by Ebenezer Zane (1747- 
1811) of Wheeling, Virginia (now West Virginia), his brother 
Jonathan, and John Mclntire, his son-in-law, of Alexandria, Va., 
who under an act of Congress of 1796 surveyed a road from 
Wheeling to what is now Maysville, Kentucky, and received for 
this sendee three sections of land. Jonathan Zane and Mclntire 
selected the land at the point where the new road crossed the 
Muskingum river. The settlement was first called Westbourne 
and later was named Zanesville; a post office was established 
in 1802. Zanesville became the county-seat upon the creation 
of Muskingum county in 1804, was the capital of the state from 
1810 to 1812, was incorporated as a town in 1814, and was 

ZANGWILL, ISRAEL 5 (i 864- ), Jewish man of letters, 

\va» born in London on the 14th of February 1864. His early 
childhood was spent in Plymouth and at Bristol, where he 
received his first schooling. He was in his ninth year when his 
parents settled in Spitalfields, and he entered the Jews’ Free 
School, where eventually he became a teacher. Concurrently 
with his teaching work he took his degree with honours at London 
University. lie had already written a fantastic tale entitled 
The Premier and the Painter in collaboration with Louis Cowen, 
when he resigned his position as a teacher owing to differences 
with the school managers and ventured into journalism. lie 
founded and edited Ariel, The London Puck, and did much 
miscellaneous work on the London press. He made liis literary 
reputation with a novel, The Children of the Ghctlo (1892), which 
flowed I 'cello i 18 1 ’ 1 > 5 

Dreamers of the Ghetto (1898); The Mantle of Elijah (1901); 
and other tales and novels of great interest dealing with Jewish 
life Children oj the Ghetto was produced in a play in New York 
with success in 1899, and has since been extensively played both 
in English and Yiddish. Others of his plays are: Merely Mary 
Ann. played at the Duke of York's theatre, and The Serio- 
Comic Governess; Nurse Marjorie; and The Melting Pot, all 
produced in New York. Mr Zangwill was the founder of the 
International Jewish Territorial Organization (see Zionism). 

ZANTE (anc. Zaeynthus ), an island of Greece, one of the 
Ionian group, in the Ionian Sea, in 37° 40' N. lat. and 21 0 E. 

is 2 5 m - long, about 12 broad, and 64 m. round, with an 
area of 277 sq. m., and a population in 1907 of 42,502. Zante 
lies 8 m S. of Cephalonia, forming wilh it, Lcucas and Ithaca 
a crescent-shaped insular group, which represents the crests of a 
submerged limestone ridge facing the Gulf of Patras. Zante is 
of somewhat irregular oval shape, with its main axis disposed 
in the direction from north-west to south east, and indented by 
a deep inlet at its southern extremity. The surface is mainly 
occupied by an extensive and highly productive central plain, 
skirted on the west side by a range of bare limestone hills from 
1000 to 1200 ft. high, which fall gently landwards, but present 
bold steep cliffs towards the sea, and which culminate north¬ 
wards in Mount Skopos, the ancient Elute (1600 ft.), the highest 

by a low ridge, which still justifies the epithet of nemorosa, or 
the “ wooded,” applied by Virgil to Zaeynthus. These hills 
arc densely clothed to their summits with an exuberant growth 
of olives, figs, mvrtlcs. laurels, oranges, aloes, vines and other 

varied here and there with a few patches o'f cornfields and pasture 
lands. Here is grown a peculiar dwarf vine, whose fruit, the 
“ currant ” (from “ Corinth ”) of commerce, forms the chief 
resource and staple export of Zante, as well as of the neigh¬ 
bouring mainland. The vine, which grows to a height of 3 ft., 


the grape, which has a pleasant bitter-sweet taste, a wine is 
also extracted, which is said to excel all others in flavour, fire 
and strength. Besides this species, there are nearly forty 
different kinds of vine and ten of the olive, including the kam- 
dolia, which yields the best edible olive berry. For size, vigorous 
growth and productiveness the olive tree of Zante is rivalled 
only by that of Corfu. 

The island enjoys a healthy climate; and, although there are 
no perennial streams, an abundant supply of good water is 
obtained from the numerous springs, occurring especially in 
the eastern and central districts. But earthquakes are frequent 

slmctiln 1 were Uiose^of iSiTiS^iU and 1 1893? and, 
although the prevailing geological formations arc sedimentary, 
chiefly calcareous, there seems no doubt that these disturbances 
are of igneous origin. Other indications of volcanic agency" 
are the oil springs occurring on the coast, and even in the bed of 
the sea near Cape Skinari on the north side, and especially the 

dolus (Hist., bk. iv.). These have been productive throughout 
the historic period and still yield a considerable supply of pitch. 
They are situated in a swamp near the coast village of Chieri, 
and comprise two basins, with alternate layers of water and 
bitumen, the lower sheet of water apparently communicating 
with the sea. 

Zante, capital of the island, is a considerable seaport on the 
east side, with a population in 1907 of 13,501. It occupies the 
site of the ancient city of Zaeynthus, said to have been founded 
by Zaeynthus, son of a legendary Arcadian chief, Dardanus, to 
whom was also attributed the neighbouring citadel of Psophis. 
But of this, as well as of the temple of Artemis tbat formerly 
crowned Mount Skopos, no vestiges can now be discovered. 

Traditionally the island formed part of the territory of 
Ulysses, king of Ithaca. It was peopled in ancient times by 
scUlers variously represented as coming from Achaea or Arcadia. 
It figures oucasionallv in history- as a base for belligerents in 
the Ionian Sea. Thus during the Peloponnesian War it served 
as a naval station for the Athenians, who again in 374 B.c. 
endeavoured to acquire it for a similar purpose; in 357 it 
became the headquarters of Dion on his expedition against 
Syracuse. In 237 it was seized by Philip V. of Macedon. The 
Romans captured it in 211, but restored it temporarily to 
Philip; in 191, wishing to keep it out of the hands of ambitious 
Greek powers, they definitely annexed it. In 86 it w-as raided 
bv Mithradates’ admiral Archelaus during a short foray into 
Ionian waters. Under the Roman Empire Zante was included 
in the province of Epirus. In the mth century it passed to 
the Norman kings of Sicily; after the Fourth Crusade it be¬ 
longed at various times to the despots of Epirus, the emperors 
of Constantinople, and the Orsinn counts of Cephalonia. After 
remaining from 1357 to 1482 in the hands of the Tocco family 
it became a Venetian possession. In 1797 it was feded to 
France, and after a short occupation by the Russians was 
brought under British protection; in 1864 it was ceded with 
the other Ionian islands to the Greek kingdom. 

The long Venetian occupation is refUSfled in the appearance, 
character, and to some extent even the language and religion 
of the Zantiots. Nearly all the aristocracy claim Venetian 
descent; most of the upper classes are bilingual, speaking both 
Greek and Italian; and a considerable section of the popula¬ 
tion are Roman Catholics of the Latin rite. Even the bulk of 
the people, although mainly of Greek stock, form in their 
social usages a connecting link between the Hellenes, whose 
language they speak, and the Western nations by whom they 

See B. Schmidt. Die Insel Zakynihos (Freiburg, 1899); B. V. 
Head, Histona Numorum (Oxford, 1887), pp. 359-60. 

ZANY, a fool or silly person. (The word came into English 
in the 16th century from Ilal. Zane, mod. Zaiini. an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the name Giovanni (John). This familiar form of the 
name was given by Italians to a special type of clown or 
buffoon who acted as an attendant or follower of the regular 
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professional clown on the stage and made clumsy and ludicrous 

ZANZIBAR, a sultanate and British protectorate of East 
Africa. The sultanate, formeily of much larger extent (see 
below. History), was reduced in 1890 to the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, some adjacent islets, the nominal sovereignty of 
the coast line—for ten miles inland—of the protectorate of 
British East Africa (q.v.), and the possession, also nominal, of 
five ports on the Benadir coast, leased to Italy. (In 1905 the 
sultan of Zanzibar sold his sovereign rights to these ports to 
Italy. See Somaliland: § Italian.) The islands of Pemba and 
Zanzibar have a collective area of 1020 sq. m. and an estimated 
population (1909) of 250,000. 



Inhabitants— On the east side of the island the inhabitants, 
a Bantu-speaking race of low development, probably represent 
the aboriginal stock. They are known as Wahadimu and are 
noted as good fishermen, cattle raisers, and skilled artisans. 
In the west, and especially in the capital (for which, see below), 

including full-blood and half-raste Arabs, Goanese, Parsis, 
Hindus, Comoro Islanders, Swahili (q.v.) of every shade, and 
representatives of tribes from all parts of East Africa. The 
Arabs number about 7000; Asiatics (mostly British Indians), 
20,000; whites (chiefly British), 250. Besides the port of Zanzibar 
there are no large towns. Chuaka is a pleasant health resort on 
the eastern shore facing the Indian Ocean. 
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Production .—Cloves and copra are the chief products of 
the island. There are also extensive chilli and rubber planta¬ 
tions. The muhogo (cassava), the tobacco plant and vanilla 
are cultivated on a smaller scale, experiments in cotton-grow¬ 
ing proved unsuccessful. The shambas (plantations) are mostly 
the property of Arabs. The labourers are chiefly Swahilis, and 
were formerly slaves. The labour available at harvest time is 
often inadequate, and year after year a large proportion of the 
clove crop has remained unpicked. As its prosperity depended 
much more on its transit trade (Zanzibar being the entrepot 
for all the East African ports as far south as the Zambezi) than 
on agriculture the resources of the island were somewhat 
neglected; but when in the early years of the 20th century 
the competition of Mombasa and Dar-es-Salaam was felt, efforts 

crops and also to decrease costs by providing better means of 
transport. Good roads were made by the government, and 
an American company built a 3-ft. gauge railway from Zanzibar 
town to the north of the island, where are the chief plantations. 
Rice is imported in large quantities from Rangoon and Bombay. 
Besides rice, cassava, grown on the island, and fish (which is 
abundant) are the chief foods of the natives. The pigeon pea 
(cajanus Indicus) is commonly grown, and the Wahadimu and 
Watumbata cultivate the betel-nut creeper. 



History .—From the earliest times of which there is any 
record the African seaboard from the Red Sea to an unknown 
distance southwards was subject to Arabian influence and 
dominion. Egyplians, Chinese and Malays also appear to have 
visited the coast. At a later period the coast towns were founded 
or conquered by Persian and Arab Mahommedans who, for 
the most part, fled to East Africa between the 8th and 11th 
centuries on account of the religious differences of the times, 
the refugees being schismatics. Various small states thus grew 
up along the coast, Mombasa seeming to be the most important. 
These states are sometimes spoken of as the Zcnj empire, 
though they were never, probably, united under one ruler. 
Kilwa (q.v.) was regarded as the capital of the “ empire.” The 
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seaboard itself took the name of Zanquebar (corrupted to 
Zanzibar by the Banyan traders), the Balid ez-Zenj, or “ Land 
of the Zenj ” of the Arabs, a term which corresponds to the 
Ilindu-bar, or “ land of the Hindu,” formerly applied to the 
west coast of India. By Ibn Batuta, who visited the coast in 
1328, and other Arab writers the Zenj people are referred to in 
a general way as Mahommedan negroes; and they are no doubt 
still represented by the semi-civilized Mahommedan Bantus 
now collectively known as the Swahili or “ coast people,” and 
in whose veins^ is a large admixture of Asiatic blood. The Zenj 

Portuguese in East African waters at the close of the 13th 
century. To them fell in rapid succession the great cities of 
Kilwa with its 300 mosques (1505), Mombasa the “ Magnificent ” 
(1505), and soon after Malindi and Mukdishu the “ Immense ” 
(Ibn Batuta). The Portuguese rule was troubled by many 
revolts, and towards the end of the 16th century the chief cities 
were ravaged by the Turks, who came by sea, and by the 
Zimbas, a fierce negro tribe, who came overland from south of 
the Zambezi. On the ruins of the Portuguese power in the 17th 
century was built up that of the Imams of Muscat. Over their 
African dominions the Imams placed volts or viceroys, who in 
time became independent of their overlord. In Mombasa 
pow er passed into the hands of the Mazrui family. The island 
of Zanzibar, conquered by the Portuguese in 1503-8, was occupied 
by the Arabs in 1730, and in 1832 the town of Zanzibar, 
then a place of no note, was made the capital of his dominions 
by the Sayyid Said of Muscat, who reconquered all the towns 
formerly owning allegiance to the Imams, Mombasa being 
taken by treachery in 1837. On the death of Said in 1856 his 
dominions were divided between his two sons, the African 
section falling to Majid, who was succeeded in 1870 by his 
younger brother Baigash ibn Said, commonly known as sultan 
of ^f^ihar. Bargash witnessed the dismemberment of his 
dominions by Great Britain, Germany and Italy (see Arrica, 
§ 5), and in March 1888 left to his successor, Sayyid Khalifa, 

The Sayyids Majid and Bargash acted largely under the influence 
of Sir John Kirk (q.v.), who from 1866 to 1887 was consular 
represeil&g ivy of Great Britain at Zanzibar. By Sir John’s 
efforts a treaty for the suppression of the slave trade throughout 
the sultanate had been concluded in 1873. 

In the negotiations between the Powers for the partition 
of Africa the supremacy of British interests in the island was 
acknowledged by Germany and France, thus rendering a treaty 
made in 1862 between France and Great Britain recognizing 
the “ independence ” of Zanzibar of no effect. On the 4th of 
November 1890 the sultanate was proclaimed a British pro¬ 
tectorate, in conformity with conventions by which Great 
Britain on her part ceded Heligoland to Germany and renounced 
all claims to Madagascar in favour of France. 1 Sultan (Sayyid) 
All, who had succeeded his brother Sayyid Khalifa in February 
189c, in August following issued a decree which resulted in the 
liberation of large numbers of slaves. Sayyid Ali was succeeded 
in March 1893 by Ilamed bin Thwain, on whose death in August 
1896 his cousin, Sayyid Khalid, proclaimed himself sultan, and 
seized the palace. The British government disapproved, and 
to compel Khalid’s submission the palace was bombarded by 
warships. Khalid fled to tlm German consulate, whence he 
was removed lo the mainland, and Hamed bin Mahommed, 
brother of Hamed bin Thwain, was installed sultan by the 
British representative (27th of August 1896). The government 
was reconstituted under British auspices in October 1891, when 
Sir Lloyd Mathews 2 was appointed prime minister, and the 


1 By the Zanzibar Order in Council, 1906, the protec 
Zanzibar was limited to the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemb 
ing the territorial waters thereof and any islets within tho 

2 Sir Lloyd Mathews (1850-1901) was a British navi 
He served in Ashanti 1873-74 and went to Zanzibar ii 
lieutenant on a ship engaged in the suppression of the sic 
In 1877 he was selected to command the military force be 
by Sayyid Bargash and thereafter devoted his services e 
the Zanzibar government. He was made a K.C.M.G. in 


sultan made virtually a crown pensioner,"with a "civil list of 
120,000 rupees. In 1897 the legal status of slavery was abolished, 
compensation being given to slave owners. In July 1902 
Hamed bin Mahommed died, and was succeeded by his son Ali 
bin Hamud, born in 1885. The British government is repre¬ 
sented by an agent and consul-general, without whose sanction 
no important steps can be undertaken. This officer also ad¬ 
ministered the East Africa Protectorate, but the dual appoint¬ 
ment was found to hamper the progress of both protectorates, 
and in 1904 when Mr Basil S. Cave was given charge of the 
Zanzibar protectorate another officer was appointed for the 
mainland. In 1906 the British agent assumed more direct 


tration, Capt. (locally general) A. E. H. Raikes being appointed 
prime minister. These changes, together with the abolition 
of foreign consular jurisdiction, led to many reforms in the 
government and the increased prosperity of the Zanzibari. 

Authorities.—J. L. Krapf, Travels ... in Eastern Africa 
(London, i860); Precis of Information concerning . . . Zanzibar 
(War Office, London. 1902); W. W. A. Fitzgerald, Travels in .. . 
the island of Zanzibar (London, 1898); II. S. Newman, Banani. 
the Transition from Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar (London, 1898); 
Sir C. Eliot, The East Africa Protectorate (London. 1905); R. N. 
Lyne, Zanzibar in Contemporary Times (London, 1 
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ZANZIBAR, an East African seaport, capital of the island 
and sultanate of the same name, in 6° 9' S., 39 0 15' E. The town 
is situated on the western side of the island, 26 m. N.E. of the 
mainland port of Bagamoyo, which is visible from Zanzibar 
in very clear weather. Zanzibar is built on a triangular-shaped 
peninsula about a mile and a half long which runs from east 
to west, forming a safe and spacious roadstead or bay wilh 
a minimum depth of water exceeding five fathoms. Ocean 
steamers anchor in the roadstead and are loaded and discharged 
by lighters. The harbour, frequented by British, German and 
French steamers, warships and Arab dhows, affords a constant 
scene of animation. Viewed from the sea, the town presents a 
pleasant prospect with its mosques, while fiat-topped houses, 
barracks, forts, and round towers. The most prominent 
buildings are the Sultan’s palace and the Government offices 
(formerly the British consulate), the last-named situated at the 
Point, the south-west horn of the bay. To the left of the 
palace—viewed from the sea—is the “ stone ship,” a series of 
water tanks (now disused) the front of which is cleverly carved 
to resemble a ship. The town consists of two quarters— 
Shangani, the centre of trade and residence of the sultan, and 
the eastern suburb, formerly separated from the rest of the 
town by the Malagash lagoon, an inlet of the sea, now drained. 
For the most part Zanzibar consists of a labyrinth of narrow 
and dirty streets, in which live the Banyans, Singalese, the 
negro porters, fishermen and half-castes. There are numerous 
markets. In Shangani are the houses of the European merchants 
and the chief Arabs, and the headquarters of various Protestant 
and Roman Catholic missions. Characteristic of the streets are 
the carved and massive wooden doors, whose blackness con¬ 
trasts with the white stone of the houses, and the bright red of 
the acacias in the garden enclosures. Ndia Kun or Main Road 
extends from the Sultan’s palace to the (new) British Agency 
at Mnazi Moja, a castellated building situated in beautiful 
grounds. Along this thoroughfare are the custom house, the 
post office buildings (an imposing edifice) and several con¬ 
sulates. In a turning off Main Street is the residence of Tippoo 
Tib (now an hotel). Next to this house is the English Club, and 

Anglican cathedral (built 1873-79) a semi-Gothic coral building, 
occupies the site of the old slave market. The Roman Catholic 
cathedral—in the Renaissance style—is one of the finest build¬ 
ings in East Africa. On the outskirts of the town at Mnazi 
Moja is a public park, a golf course and cricket ground. Zanzibar 
is well supplied with pure water brought from the neighbouring 
hills. 
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Submarine cahles connect Zanzibar with all parts of the world; 
whilst lines of steamships from Europe and India make it a 
regular port of call. It was not, however, until 1910 that direct 
steamship communication with London was established. The 
average annual value of the external trade for the five years 
1902—6 was: imports, £1.075,580; exports, £1,084,224. In 1907 
the imports were valued at £1,232,957, the exports at £1,070,067. 
The figures for 1908 were: imports, £969,841; exports, £977,628. 
Many of the imports brought from the neighbouring mainland 
also figure as exports. Of these the most important are ivory, 
and rhinoceros horn, gum copal, hides and skins. Cloves, 
clove stems and copra are the chief exports, the production of 
the island. The bulk of the articles named, with the exception 
of copra, are sent to the United Kingdom; India, however, 
has a larger trade with Zanzibar than any other country. 
From it are imported food stuffs (rice, grain, flour, ghee, groceries) 
and piece goods. The copra is sent almost exclusively to 
Marseilles. The most valuable articles of import are piece 
goods and rice. The piece goods coine chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, India, America and the Netherlands, the rice entirely 
from India. Other imports of value are building material, 
coal, petroleum and sugar. 

The motley population of Zanzibar is indicative of the com¬ 
mercial importance of the city. Its geographical position has 
made it the key of East Africa from Cape Guardafui to Delagoa 
Bay. “ When you play on the flute at Zanzibar ” (says an 
Arab proverb) “ all Africa as far as the lakes dances.” From 
the time (1S32) when Seyyid Said of Muscat fixed on the town 
as the capital of his empire, Zanzibar became the centre of the 
trade between the African continent, India, Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf, as well as Madagascar and the Mauritius. It 
also speedily obtained a large trade with Europe and America. 
The Americans were the first among white merchants to realize 
the possibilities of the port, and a United States consulate was 
established as early as 1836. The name Merikani, applied to 

the enterprise of the American trader. Zanzibar is to a greater 
degree than any other city the capital of negro Africa; made so, 
however, not by the negroes but hy Arab conquerors and traders. 
The aspect of the city has changed since the establishment of 
the British protectorate, the suppression of the slave market 
and of slavery itself, and the enforcement of sanitation; but 
Professor Henry Drummond in Tropical Africa (1888) aptly 
sketched the characteristics of Zanzibar in pre-protectorate days 
when he wrote of it as a “■ cesspool of wickedness Oriental in 
its appearance, Mahommedan in its religion, Arabian in its 
morals ... a fit capital for the Dark Continent.” Neverthe¬ 
less Zanzihar in those days was the focus of all exploring and 
missionary work for the interior, the portal through which 
civilizing influences penetrated into the eastern section of 
equatorial Africa. The growth of the British and German 
protectorates on the neighbouring shores led in the early years 
of the 20th century to considerable trade which had hitherto 
gone through Zanzihar being diverted to Mombasa and Dar-es- 
Salaam, but Zanzibar maintains its supremacy as the great 
distributing centre for the eastern seaboard. 

ZAPAROS, a tribe or group of tribes of South American 
Indians of the river Napo. They occupy some 12,000 sq. m. 

are hammock plaiting and fishing-net weaving. Polygamy is 
general. They wear a long skirt of bark fihre. 

ZARA (Serbo-Croatian Zadar), the capital of Dalmatia, 
Austria. Pop. (1900), of town and commune, 32,506; includ¬ 
ing a garrison of 1330. Zara is situated on the Adriatic Sea, 
52 m. S.E. of Trieste, and opposite the islands of Ugliano and 
Pasman, from which it is separated by the narrow Channel of 
Zara. It is the meeting-place of the provincial diet, and the seat 
of a Roman Catholic archbishop and an Orthodox bishop. 
The promontory on which it stands is separated from th; main¬ 
land by a deep moat, practically making an island of the city. 
In 1873 the ramparts of Zara were converted into elevated 
promenades commanding extensive views to seaward and to 


landward. Of its four old gates one, the Porta Marina, in¬ 
corporates the relics of a Roman arch, and another, the Porta 
di Terraferma, was designed in the 16th century by the Veronese 
artist Sanmichele. The chief interest of Zata lies in its churches, 
the most remarkable of which is the cathedral of St Anastasia, a 

churches of St Chrysogonus and St Simeon arc also in the 
Romanesque style, and St Mary’s retains a fine Romanesque 
campanile of 1105. The round church of St Donatus, tradi¬ 
tionally but erroneously said to have been erected in the 
9th century on the site of a temple of Juno, is used for 
secular purposes. The church treasuries contain some of the 
finest Dalmatian metal-work; notably the silver ark or re¬ 
liquary of St Simeon (1380), and the pastoral staff of Bishop 
Valaresso (1460). Most of the Roman remains were used in 
the construction of the fortifications. But two squares are 
embellished with lofty marble columns; a Roman tower stands 
on the east side of the town; and some remains of a Roman 
aqueduct may be seen outside the ramparts. Among the other 
chief buildings are the Loggia del Comune, rebuilt in 1565, and 
containing a public library; the old palace of the priors, now 
the governor’s residence; and the episcopal palaces. The 
harbour, to the north-east of the town, is safe and spacious, 
and it is annually entered by about 2500 small vessels, mainly 
engaged in the coasting trade. Large quantities of maraschino 
are distilled in Zara; and the local industries include fishing, 
glass-blowing, and the preparation of oil, flour and wax. 

In the early days of t he Roman empire Zara was a flourishing 
Roman colony under the name of Jadera, subsequently changed 
to Diadora. It remained united with the eastern empire down 
to 998, when it sought Venetian protection. For the next four 
centuries it was always under Venetian or Hungarian rule, 
changing hands repeatedly. It was occupied by the Hungarians 
at the end of the 12th century, but was recaptured by the 
Venetians in 1202, with the aid of French crusaders on their 
way to Palestine. In 1409 it was finally purchased from 

the possession of Austria. From 1809 to 1813 it belonged to 
France. 

About 15 m. S.E. is Zara Vecchia, or Old Zara, an insignificant 
village on the site of Biograd, the former residence of the 
Croatian kings, which was destroyed during the wars between 
Venice and Hungary. 

See Angelo Nani, Zara, e suoi Dintorni (Zara, 1878), and Notizie 
Storiche ddia Cilia di Zara, (Zara, 1883). 

ZARCILLO Y ALCARAZ, FRANCISCO (1707-1781); Spanish 
sculptor, was born in Murcia on the 12th of May 1707. At the 
age of twenty he completed the statue of St Ines of Monte- 
pulciano, which had been begun for the Dominicans at Murcia 
by his father. On the death of the latter the care of the family 
fell upon Francisco, who with the help of his brothers and sisters 
organized a workshop. In 1765 he also founded a small 
academy, which, however, was speedily dissolved owing to dis¬ 
union among the members. In the Ermita de Jesus in Murcia 
may be seen Zarcillo’s scenes from the Passion of Our Lord, a 
vast work in which all the sculptor’s qualities and defects are 
revealed. In the church of St Miguel are an Immaculate 
Conception and a St Francis. Mention should also be made 
of the Christ at the Well in the church of Santa Maria dellas 
Gracias in Murcia, and of the sculptures in San Pedro and in 
the Capucine monastery in Murcia. Zarcillo w T orked in wood, 
which was coloured. The ascription of the stone sculptures 
on the facade of the St Nicolas Church in Murcia to him rests on 
conjecture. He died at Murcia in 1781. 

See B. Haendcke. Studien zur Geschichte der spamschen Plastik 
(Strassburg, 1900). 

ZARHON, a mountain in Morocco, 95 m. N. of Mequinez, on 
whose hillside is the town Mulai Idris Zarhdn, so called after 
Mulai Idris 1., the founder of the Moorish empire, who was 
buried there in a.d. 791. The whole town is considered as a 
sanctuary, pays no taxes, provides no soldiers and is never 
visited save by Mahommedans. Near the town are the ruins 
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Volubilis—Kasar Fara'on or Pharaoh’s Castle, once the 
iman capital, and the first home of Idris. 

ZARIA, a province of the British protectorate of Northern 
geria. It lies approximately between 5° 50' and 8° 30' E. 
d 9° 20' and n° 30' N. It has an area of 22,000 sq. m. and 
estimated population of about 250,000. The province, of 
lich a great portion consists of open rolling plains, is watered 
the Kaduna affluent of the Niger and its many tributaries, 
d is generally healthy and suitable for cultivation. The 
ief towns are Zaria, the capital of the emirate, 87 m. S.W. of 
tno, and Zungeru, the headquarters of the British adminis- 
Ltion for the whole of Northern Nigeria. The British station 
Zaria town, with an elevation of 2150 ft., has so far proved 
2 healthiest and most agreeable point of occupation in the 
atectorate. The climate here for a great portion of the year 
bracing, and in the cold season there is frost at night. 

The British capital at Zungeru, in the south-western comer 
the province, less fortunate than Zaria, has only an elevation 
about 450 ft. above the sea. The climate, though better than 
at of Lokoja, is still relaxing and trying for Europeans. The 
e of Zungeru, 6° 9' 40" E. 9 0 48' 32" N., was selected in 1901. 
r the summer of iqo2 brick houses for the public departments, 
residency, a hospital, barracks and a certain number of 
uses for the civilian staff had been erected, and the town is 
w a flourishing settlement, having all the appearance of an 
iglish suburban town with shaded avenues and public gardens 
ustering on either side of the river Dago, over which several 
ridges have been thrown. 

Zaria is not a great grain-producing province. Its principal 
■op is cotton, of which the surplus is available for purposes of 
ide, and among the Mahommedan population there is a grow- 
; demand for cloth, agricultural and culinary implements, 
rmingham goods, soap, oil, sugar and European provisions, 
le construction of roads, telegraphs and other public works 
nsequent upon the British occupation of the province makes 
mewhat heavy calls upon the local labour supply and ac- 

sulting from the abolition of the slave trade, but the practice 
awning domestic slaves is not forbidden, and it is the policy 
the administration to render the transition from slave labour 
free labour as gradual as possible. 

The ancient state of Zaria, also called Zeg-Zeg by the geo- 
iphers and historians of the middle ages, was one of the 
iginal seven Hausa states. It suffered all the fluctuations 
Hausa history, and in the 13th and early 14th centuries seems 
have been the dominating state of Hausaland. At later 
riods it underwent many conquests and submitted in turn to 
mo, Songhoi and Bomu. At the end of the 18th century it 
is an independent state living under its own Mahommedan 


continued to act in loyal co-operation with the British ad¬ 
ministration. 

The province has been organized for administration on the 
same system as the rest of the protectorate. It has been 
divided into four administrative districts, each under a British 
assistant resident. A good cart road suitable for wheeled 
traffic has been constructed between Zungeru and Zaria, and 
the Kaduna has been handsomely bridged at a point near 
Wushishi, which is the meeting-point of main caravan roads, 
and whence there is at certain seasons of the year uninterrupted 
water cairiage to the mouth of the Niger. Tbe development of 
trade was further facilitated in the early days of the British 
occupation by the building of a light railway from Barijuko, a 
point on the Kaduna river below Wushishi, to Zungeru. This 
line was superseded by the construction, in 1907-1909, of a 
3 ft. 6 in. railway from Baro, a port on the lower Niger, to 
Zungeru, whence the line wa« continued to Zaria. 

The taxation scheme introduced by the British administra¬ 
tion works satisfactorily, and the revenue shows a regular 
surplus. Courts of justice have been established in the 
administrative districts. In 1904 Zaria suffered from the mis¬ 
fortune of a famine, but excellent harvests restored prosperity 
in the fallowing year, and the province shows every sign of 
contentment under existing rule. The main artery of commerce 
which runs from Zaiia lo Wushishi has been rendered not only 
safe and peaceful, but has been made so much more commodious 
by the construe! ion of a good road and by the bridging cf the 
river that the north and south trade is steadily increasing. 
The local movements of trade throughout the province are also 

A large portion of the province is occupied by pagan tribes, 
especially in the south and the south-west. These districts 
require more direct British supervision than the Tula districts, 
in which the native administration, under British control, is 
fairly efficient. The creation of an administrative division at 
Kachia with a British station and garrison at Kachia town had 
an excellent effect, and the resident was able to report in 1905 
that “ the inhabitants of the once dangerous pagan districts 
now buy cloth, kolas and salt from the traders in exchange for 
mats, rubber, palm oil and corn, instead of seizing these articles 
as they formerly did.” (F. L.L.) 

ZARLINO, GIOSEFFO (1517-1500), Italian musical theorist, 
surnamed from his birthplace Zarlinus Clodiensis, was born 
at Chioggia, Venetia, in 1517 (not 1540, as Burney and Hawkins 
say). Studying in his youth for the Church, he was admitted 
to the minor orders in 1539 and ordained deacon in 1541 at 
Venice; but he soon devoted himself entirely to the study of 
music under the guidance of Adrian Willaert, then choirmaster 
at St Mark’s. Willaert, dying in T562, was succeeded by 
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example we possess of Zarlino's compositions on a grand scale 
is a MS. mass for four voices, in the library of the Philharmonic 
Lyceum at Bologna. He died at Venice on the 14th, or 
according to some the 4th, of February 1590. 

Zarlino’s first theoretical work was the Istitutioni Armoniche 
(Venice, 1558; reprinted 1562 and 1573). This was followed by 
the Dimosirationi Armoniche (Venice, 1571 ; reprinted 1573) and 
by the Sopphmentt Musicalt (Venice, 1588). Finally, in a complete 
edition of his works published shortly before his death Zarlino 
reprinted these three treatises, accompanied by a Tract on Patience, 
a Discourse on the True date of the Crucifixion of Our Lord , an essay 
on The Origin of the Capuchins, and the’ Resolution of Some Doubts 
Concerning the Correction of the Julian Calendar (Venice, 1589). 1 

The Istitutioni and Dimosirationi Armoniche deal, like most other 
theoretical works of the period, with the whole science of music as 
it was understood in the 16th century. The earlier chapters, treat¬ 
ing chiefly of the arithmetical foundations of the science, differ 
but little in their line of argument from the principle laid down 
by Pietro Aron, Zacconi, and other early writers of 




e Pytha- 




: in the Italian medieval sclic 


that neither in the polyphonic school, in which Zarlino wa 
nor in the later monodic school, of which his recalcitrant pupil, 
Vincenzo Galilei, was the most redoubtable champion, could those 
proportions be tolerated^in practice, however attractive they might | 

11 ear rebel as 




But Zarlino unc 


reconciling the demands of the ear with those of exact science wa< 
satisfactorily demonstrated, the Aristoxenian school advocated the 
use of an empirical scale, sounding pleasant to the sense, in pre¬ 
ference to an unpleasing tonality founded upon immutable pro¬ 
portions. Didymus, writing in the year 60, made the first step 
towards establishing this pleasant-sounding scale upon a mathe¬ 
matical basis, by the discovery of the lesser tone; but unhappily 
he placed it in a false position below the greater tone. Claudius 
Ptolemy (130) rectified this error, and in the so-called syntonous 
or intense diatonic scale reduced the nrooortions of his tetrachorc 
to .1, T V If,— i.e. the greater tone, 
tone of modern music. 2 Ptolemy 
eight possible forms of the diatoi 
promisingly declared that the svn 
was the only form that c 

diatonic intervals, to the fifth inclusive^ in every part of the diapa 
or octave. The proportions are precisely those now universail> 
accepted in the system called “ just intonation.” But this systen 
— 'cable only by the voice and instruments of the violin class 
's indispensable 


lmversaily adopted as the 

----ile for keyed instruments of every description. 3 

Again, Zarlino was in advance of his age in his classification 
_c -1-- ._j-j| 'tl- .1-- -- - is vulgarly 


nalit^ in t 


the modern natural scale of C; and the Aeolian and Hypo- 
n mode*; differ from our minor scale, not in constitution, but 
;atinent only. Medieval composers, however, regarded the 
1 mode as the least perfect of the series and placed it last in 
Zarlino thought differently and made it the first mode, 
;ing all the others to accord with it. His numerical table, 


nized as the foundation of the modern tonal system. 

The<*e innovations were violently opposed by the apostles of 
monodic school. Vincenzo Galilei led the attack in a tract enti 


-1891), 


that Zarlino published his Sopplementi. 

ZARNCKE, FRIEDRICH KARL THEODOR (1S25- 
German philologist, was born on t 
Zahrenstorf, near Bruel, in Mecklenburg, the son of a country 
pastor. He was educated at the Rostock gymnasium, and 
studied (1844-1S47) at the universities of Rostock, Leipzig and 
Berlin. In 1848 he was employed in arranging the valuable 
library of Old German literature of Freiherr Karl Hartwig von 
Meusebach (1781-1847), and superintending its removal from 
Baumgartenbrtlck, near Potsdam, to the Royal Library at 
Berlin. In 1850 he founded at Leipzig the Literarisches Ccntral- 
blatt fllr Deutschland. In 1852 he established himself as Privat- 
dozent at the university of Leipzig, and published an excellent 
edition of Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschijf (1S 54), a treatise Zur 
Nibelungenfrage (1854), followed by an edition of the Nibelungen- 
lied (1856, 12th ed. 1887), and Beitrage zur Erlduierung und 
Geschickte des Nibelungenliedes (1857). In 1858 he was ap¬ 
pointed full professor, and commenced a series of noteworthy 
studies on medieval literature, most of which were published 
in the reports ( Berichte ) of the Saxon Society of Sciences. 
Among them were that on the old High German poem Mus- 
pilli (1866); Gesang vom heiligen Georg (1S74); the legend of 
the Priesier Johannes (1S74); Der Graliempel (1S76), and the 
Annolied (18187). He also wrote a valuable treatise on Christian 
Reuter (1S84), on the portraits of Goethe (1884), and published 
the history of Leipzig university, Die urkundlichen Quellen zur 
Geschickte der Universitdt Leipzig (1S57) and Die deutschen 
Universitdten im Mittelalter (1857). Two volumes of his Kleint 
Sckriften appeared in 1897. 

See Zur Erinnerung an den Hsimgang von Dr Friedrich Zarncke 
(1891); Franz Vogt in Zeitschrift fur deutsche Phtlologi 
Zarncke in Btographisch.es Jahrbuck fitr AT 
and E. Sicvers in Allgemetne deutsche Bio , 

ZEALAND (also Sealand or Seeland; Danish Sjaelland ), 


enschaft (1895); 


d of tl 


. of Den 


N. by the Cattegat, E. by the Sound, separating it from Sweden, 
and the Baltic Sea, S. by narrow straits separating it from 
Falster, Moen, and smaller islands, and W. by the Great Belt, 
separating it from Funen. Its nearer point to Sweden is 3 m., 


Its gi 


n N. t 


E. to W. 68 m., but the outline is very irregular. The area is 
2636 sq. m. The surface is for the most part undulating, but 
on the whole little above sea-level; the highest elevations are 
in the south-east, where Cretaceous hills (the oldest geological 
formation on the island) reach heights of upwards o:‘ 


d by n 


and f jor< 


in the modern system. Ptolemy, following the 
method, placed them thus—§, 3^. This, 1 
difference in the actual proportions. 

3 It was first wed in France, for the organ, in 1835; in Er 

for the pianoforte in 1846 and - 

advocated it in Germany a cei 
rally adopted. 


they occur 
able Greek 

in, in 1835; in England, 
;an in 1854. Bach had 


Ise Fjord in the north, with its branches the Roskilde Fjord on 
the east and the Lamme Fjord on the west, penetrates inland 
for about 25 m. There are no rivers of importance; but several 
large lakes, the most considerable being Arre and Esrom, occur 
in the north-east. The soil is fertile and produces grain, 
especially rye and barley, in great abundance, as well as 
potatoes and other vegetables, and fruit. The scenery, especi¬ 
ally in the neighbourhood of the fjords, is pleasant, lacking the 
barrenness of some portions of the kingdom. 

Zealand is divided into five amler (counties). (1) Frederiksborg, 
-named from the palace of Frederiksborg. In the 

Elsinore. (2) Kjobenhavn, south of^Frederiksborg. 

the kingdom, Copenhagen (Kjobenhavn). 

is the old cathedral city of 
Off the little port of Kjoge 

and in another engagement in 1710 the famous Danish commander 
Hvitfeldt sank with his ship. (3) Holback, west of Kjobenhavn. 
The chief town, Holbaek, lies on an arm of the Ise Fjord. In the 
west is the uort of Kallundbcrg, with regular communication by 
Aarhus in Jutland. It has a singular Romanesque 
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The only other towi * 
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ZECHARIAH 


Temple. 1 Supported by the prophets, Zerubbabel and Joshua 
set about the work, and the elders of Judah built and the work 
went forward (Ezra v. i seq., vi. 14). The first eight chapters 
of the book of Zechariah exactly fit into this historical setting. 
They are divided by precise chronological headings into three 
sections—(a) chap. i. 1-6, in the eighth month of the second 
year of Darius; ( b ) chap. i. 7-vi. 15, on the twenty-fourth day 
of the eleventh month of the same year; (c) chap, vii.-viii., 
on the fourth day of the ninth month of the fourth year of ■ 
Darius. The first section is a preface containing exhortation ' 


from Babylon have 
ese the prophet must 
o is to build Yahweh’* 
a good understanding 


The third section (chaps, vii.-viii.), dated from the fourth 
ar of Darius, contains an inquiry whether the fast days that 
3se in the captivity are still to be observed, with a comforting 
d encouraging reply of the prophet. 

Thus throughout the first eight chapters the scene is Jeru- 


Yahweh’s throne, the figure 0 
and calamity are evidences o: 
sented before God. 

Passing frGm chaps, i.-viii. t< 


1 felicity dawns, when every man 
d under his fig tree. As by rights 
follow immediately on the exile, 


is broken in battle against this kingdom (ch. ix.j. After an inte 
mezzo of three verses (x. 1-3: “Ask rain of Yahweh, not of tl 
diviners ") a second and quite analogous Messianic prophecy follow 
The foreign tyrants fall; the lordship of Assyria and Egypt h 
an end; the autonomy and martial power of the nation are restore 
The scattered exiles return as citizens of the new theocracy, i 
obstacles in their way parting asunder as when the waves of tl 
Red Sea gave passage to Israel at the founding of the old theocra< 
(x. 3-12). Again there is an interlude of three verses (xi. 1-3 

(2) The difficult passage about the shepherds follows. T 
shepherds (rulefs) of the nation make their flock an article of tra< 
and treat the sheep as sheep for the .shambles. Therefore t' 
inhabited world shall fall a sacrifice to the tyranny of its kirn 
while Israel is delivered to a shepherd who feeds the sheep f 


I the necessary transposition proposed b- 
an allegory of past events, the time pi 
hopes for the future beginning only at 3 


mic age (Wellhausen, Gesch., p. 16 
Lebanon, the oaks of Bashan, t 
e national might of the heathen 
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if the Seleucids. 6 The s; 
e traffickers in the shee 


There is a striking contrast between chaps. i.--viii. and chaps, 
ix. -xiv. The former prophecy is closely linked to the situation 
and wants of the community of Jerusalem in the second year of 
Darius I., and relates to the restoration of the temple and, 
perhaps, the elevation of Zerubbabel to the throne of David. 
In chaps, ix.-xiv., however, “ there is nothing about the restora¬ 
tion of the temple, or about Joshua and Zerubbabel; but we 
read of the evil rulers, foreign and native alike, who maltreat 


P- 2 35)* t( In regard to 


(i) belongs to the Greek and {zj—(4) 
n general. On the other hand, Marti 

es number of references to ^historical p 
ter of the Hebrew style (Driver, op. cit., 


chaps, ix.-xiv. are of much later date. 2 The predictions of 
these chapters have no affinity either with the prophecy of 
Amos, Hosca and Isaiah, or with that of Jeremiah. The kind 
of eschatology which we find in Zech. ix.-xiv. was first intro¬ 
duced by Ezekiel, who in particular is the author of the con¬ 
ception that the time of deliverance is to be preceded by a joint 
attack of all nations on Jerusalem, in which they come to final 
overthrow (Ezek. xxxviii. seq.; Isa. lxvi. 18-24; Joel). The 
importance attached to the "temple service, even in Messianic 
times (Zech. xiv.), implies an author who iived in the ideas of 
the religious commonwealth of post-exile times. A future king 
is hoped for; but in the present there is no Davidic king, only 
a Davidic family standing on the same level with other noble 
families in Jerusalem (xii. 7, 12). The “ bastard ” (mixed race) 
of Ashdod reminds us of Neh. xiii. 23 sqq.; and the words of 
ix. 12 (“ to-day, also, do I declare that I will render double 
unto thee ”) have no sense unless they refer back to the deliver- 

in ix. 13 the sons of Javan, i.e. the Greeks, appear as the 
representatives of the heathen world-power. This part of the 
prophecy, therefore, is later than Alexander, who overthrew the 
Persian empire in 333. Egypt and Assyria (x. 10, 11) must be 
taken to represent the Ptolemaic and Seleucid kingdoms, which 
together made up for the Jews the empire of the sons of Javan. 3 

^The whole prophecy, however, is not a unity. By ^reference to 


); VVellhauscn, Die Iileinen Propheten , s (1898); G. A. 
Book of the Twelve Prophets (in The Expositor's Bible), 
. 253-328, 447-400) (1898); Marti, Dodekapropheton, 
Driver, Minor Prophets, ii. (in The Century Btble, 1906; 
eful for the general reader). The article in Hastings’s 
>/ the Bible (vol. iv., pp. 967-970) (1902), by Nowack, 


ZEDEKIAH (Hebrew for “ righteousness of Yah[weh]”), son 
of Josiah, and the last king of Judah (2 Kings xxiv. 17 sqq.; 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 10 seq.). Previously known as Mattaniah 
(“ gift of Yahjwch] ”), he was appointed king by Nebuchadrezzar 
after the capture of Jerusalem (597 B.c.) and his name changed 
to Zedekiah. He held his position under an oath of allegiance, 
but after three years (cf. Jehoiakim, 2 Kings xxiv. 1) began an 
intrigue with Moab, Edom, Ammon, Tyre and Sidon, which the 
prophet Jeremiah vigorously denounced (Jer. xxvii. seq.; cf. also 
Ezek. xvii. 11-21). It is possible that he was summoned to 
Babylon to explain his conduct (Jer. li. 59; the Septuagint reads 
“from Zedekiah”; see also x*ix. 3). Nevertheless, relations 
were maintained with Egypt and steps were taken to revolt. 
The Babylonian army began to lay siege to Jerusalem in the 
ninth year of his reign, and a ,ain attempt was made by Pharaoh 
Ilophra to cause a diversion. The headings to the prophecies 
in Ezek. xxix. sqq. suggest that fuller details of the events 
were once preserved, and the narratives in Jer. xxxii.-xxxiv., 


he was blinded and carried to Babylon in chains (cf. Ezek. xii. 
10-14). Vengeance was taken upon Jerusalem, and, on the 
seventh day of the fifth month, 586 b.c., Nebuzaradan sacked 
the temple, destroyed the walls and houses, and deported the 
citizens, only the poorest peasantry of the land being left behind. 
See Jews (History), § 17 seq. (S. A. C.) 

ZEEHAN, a town of Montagu county, Tasmania, 225 m. 
direct N.W. of Hobart, on the Little Henty river. Pop. (iqoi) 
5014. It is an important railway centre, and from it radiate 
lines to Strahan, its port on the Macquarie Harbour, to Dundas, 
to Williamsford, ind to Buniie, where connexion is made to 
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Launceston and Hobart. The town is lighted by electricity 
and has an academy of music and a state-aided school of mines. 
It is the principal centre of the silver-lead mining district, and 
has large smelting works. 

ZEELAND (or Zealand), a province of Holland, bounded S.E. 
and S. by Belgium, W. by the North Sea, N. by South Holland, 
and E. by North Brabant. It has an area of 690 sq. m. and a 
population (1905) of 527,292. Zeeland consists of the delta 
islands formed about the estuaries of the Maas and Scheldt 
with its two arms, the Honte or Western Scheldt, and the 
Ooster Scheldt, together with a strip of mainland called Zeeland- 
Flanders. The names of the islands are Schouwen and Duive- 
iand. bt Filipsland, Tolen, North Beveland, South Beveland 
and Walchercn. The liislory of these islands is in every case 
one of varying loes and gain in the struggle with the sea. They 
were built up by the gradual accumulation of mud deposits 
in a shallow bay, separated by dunes from the North Sea. As 
late as the 12th and T3th centuries each of these islands con¬ 
sisted of several smaller islands, many of whose names are still 
preserved in the fertile folders which have taken their place. 
Lying for the most part below sea-level, the islands are pro- 

from view on the seaward ride, whence only an occasional 
church steeple is seen. The islands of Schouwen and Duive- 
land are united owing to the damming of the Dykwater; St 
Filipsland, or Philipsland, and South Beveland are connected 
with the mainland of North Brabant by naturally formed mud 

The soil of Zeeland consists of a fertile sea clay which especi¬ 
ally favours the production of wheat; rye, barley (for malting), 
beans and peas, and flax are also cultivated. Cattle and swine 
are reared, a.nd dairy produce is largely exported; but the 
sheep of the province are small and their wool indifferent. The 
industries (linen, yarn-spinning, distilling, brewing, salt-refining, 
shipbuilding) are comparatively unimportant. The inhabi¬ 
tants, who retain many quaint and archaic peculiarities of 
manner and dress, speak the variety of Dutch known as Low 
Frankish. 

The chief towns on the island of Schouwen are the ports of 
Zicriksee and Brouwershaven. On the well-wooded fringe of the 
dunes on the west side of the island are the two villages of 
Renesse and Haamstede, the seals in former days of the two 
powerful lordships of the same name. St Maartensdyk on the 
adjoining island of Tolen was formerly the scat of a lordship 
which belonged successively to the families of Van Borssele, 
Burren and Orange-Nassau. There is a monument of the Van 
Borsseles in the Reformed church. The castle built here in 
the first half of the 14th century was demolished in 1819. The 
island of South Beveland frequently suffered from inundations 
and experienced a particularly disastrous one in 1530. In the 
same century the flourishing walled town of Reimenswaal and 
the island of Borsele or Borssele disappeared beneath the 
waves; but the last-named was gradually recovered during the 
17th century. This island gave its name to the powerful lord- 
ship of the same name. Goes is the chief town on South 
Beveland. Oyster-breeding is practised on the north coast of 
the island, especially at Wemeldinge and Ierseke or Yerseke. 
Ierseke was once a town of importance and the seat of a lord- 
ship, while at Wemeldinge there was formerly an establishment 
of the Templars. In 1866 South Beveland and Walcheren were 
joined by a heavy railway dam, a canal being cut through the 
middle of the former island to restore the connexion between 
the East and West Scheldt. South Beveland is sometimes 
called the “ granary ” and Walcheren the “ garden ” of Zeeland. 
The principal towns in Walcheren are Middelburg, the chief 
town of the province, Flushing andVeere; all three connected 
by a canal (1867-72) which divides the island in two. The 
fishing village of Arnemuiden flourished as a harbour in the 
16th century, but decayed owing to the silting up of the sand. 
Domburg is pleasantly situated at the foot of the dunes on the 
west side of the island, and in modern times has become a 
popular but primitive watering-place. It is a very old town, 


having received civic rights in the 13th century, and from time 
to time Roman remains and other antiquities have been dug 
out of the sands. Between Domburg and the village of West- 
kapelle there stretches the famous Westkapelle sea-dike. The 
mainland of Zeeland-Flanders was formerly also composed of 
numerous islands which were gradually united by the accumula¬ 
tion of mud and sand, and in this way many once flourishing 
commercial towns, such as Sluis and Aardenburg, were reduced 

partly blown up by the French in 1794, and totally demolished 
in 1818. Yzendyke represents a Hanse town which flourished 
in the T3th century and was gradually engulfed by the sea. 
Similarly the original port of Breskens was destroyed by in¬ 
undations in the 13th and 16th centuries. The modern "town 
rose into importance in the 19th century on account of its good 
harbour. 'I he old towns of Axel and Halst were formerly 
important fortresses, and as such w'ere frequently besieged in 
the 16th, 17th and iSth centuries. Ter Ncuzen was strongly 
fortified in 1833-39, and has a flourishing transit trade, as the 
port of Ghent, by the canal constructed in 1825-27. 
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Krugersdorp, N.N.W. of Pretoria and 33 m 
Pop. (1904) 1945. It was founded in 1868 and is the chief 
town of the Marico district, one of the roost fertile regions of 
South Africa. In the neighbourhood are lead, zinc and silver 
mines, and some 20 m. S. are the Malmani goldfields. The 
Marico Valley was occupied early in the 19th century by Mata- 
bele, who had come from Zululand. They were driven out hy 
Boer trekkers in 1837. To Boer cultivation the valley of the 
Marico river owes its fertility. Wheat and oats are largely 
cultivated and almost all sub-tropical fruits flourish. Follow¬ 
ing the relief of Mafeking, 17th of May 1900, Zeerust was 
occupied by the British under General R. S. S. Baden-Powell. 
Railway connexion with Pretoria was established in 1907. 

ZEISSBERG, HEINRICH, Ritter von (1839-1899), Austrian 
historian, was born in Vienna on the 8th of July 1839, and in 
1865 became professor of history at the university of Lemberg. 
In 1871 he removed to Innsbruck; in 1873 he was appointed 
professor at the university of Vienna, and here he was historical 
tutor to the crown prince Rudolph. In 1891 he was made 
director of the Vienna institute for historical research, and in 
1896 director of the imperial court library at Vienna. He 
igned his professorial chair in 1897 and died on the 27th 
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Die polmsche Geschichlsschreibung des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1873); 
Arno, erster Erzbischof von Salzburg (Vienna, 1863); Die Kriege 
Kaiser Heinrichs II. mil Herzog Boleslaw I von Polen (Vienna, 
1868); Rudolf von Habsburg und der osterretchische Staatsgedanke 
(Vienna, 1882); Liber das Rechtsverfahren Rudolfs von Habsburg 
gegen Ottokar von Bohmen (Vienna, 1887); and Der osterrehlmche 
Erbfolgestrcit nach dem Tode desKonigs Ladidaus Posthumus, 1457-58 
(Vienna, 1879). Dealing will, more recent times he wrote .—Zur 
deutschen Kaiserpohtik Oesterreichs: etn Beitrag zur Gcschtchte des 
Revolution sjohres 179s (Vienna. 1899); Zu-ei Joins belgtscher 
Geschichte 1701-92 (Vienna, 1891); Belgian sinter d«r Generalslatt- 
haltersehafl Erzherzog Karls^793^94 (Vienna, 1893-94) I Erzherzog 


Geschichte 


m Oeslerreich Lebensbil 


- - - . id 'Fracas Josef f. 

:sss). He edited three volumes of the Quellen zur 
der Deutschen Kaiserpohtik Oesterreichs it oh rend der 
fronzosischen Revolutionskriege 1790-1801 (Vienna, 1882-1885, 


ZEITUN ( = “olive”), the name of several places in Turkey 
and Egypt, but principally an Armenian town in the Aleppo 
vilayet, altitude about 4000 ft., situated in the heart of Mt. 
Taurus, about 20 m. N.N.W. of Marash. The inhabitants, 
about 10,000, all Christians, are of a singularly fine physical 
type, though too much inbred, and are interesting from their 
character and historical position as a remnant of the kingdom 
of Lesser Armenia. The importance of Zeitun dates from the 
capture of Leo VI. by the Egyptians in 1375, and it probably 
became then a refuge for the more active and irreconcilable 
Armenians; but nothing certain is known of the place till. 
300 years later. It long maintained practical independence as 
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the emperor. George hurried on by the shortest route, “ desert 
and waterless,” apparently the steppes north of the Black Sea: 
while his superior, moving more slowly, marched twelve days 
by the sandy shores of “ the lagoon ” ; crossed the Emba, 
Ural, Volga, and Kuban (where 4000 Persians vainly lay in 
ambush to stop him); and passing round the western end of 
the Caucasus, arrived safely at Trebizond and Constantinople. 
For several years this Turkish alliance subsisted, while close 
intercourse was maintained between Central Asia and Byzan¬ 
tium; when another Roman envoy, one Valentinos (OuaXrmvos), 
goes on his embassy in 575 he takes back with him ro6 Turks 
who had been visiting Byzantine lands; but from 579 this 
friendship rapidly began to cool. It is curious that all this 
travel between the Bosporus and Transoxiana seems not to 

spread misapprehension of the Caspian as a gulf of the Arctic 
Ocean. 

See Menander Protector, n<p! Uptofieusv 'Ptopoiioe rrpds "E Brit 
(De Legatiombus Romanorum ad Genies), pp. 295-302, 380-85, 

clx.-clxvi. (London, Hakluyt Society, 1866); L. Cahun, Introduc 
on & loin 1 0 ir ,8-1 Paris, 1896); < LB lc 
Dawn of Modern Geography, i. 186-89 (I-ondon, 1897). (C. R. B.) 

ZENAGA (Sanhaja, Senajeh), a Berber tribe of southern 
Morocco who gave their name to Senegal, once their tribal 
home. They formed one of the tribes which, uniting under the 
leadership of Yusef bin Tashfm, crossed the Sahara and gave a 
dynasty to Morocco and Spain, namely, that of the Almoravides 
(?•»•). The Zeirid dynasty which supplanted the Fatimites 
in the Maghrib and founded the city of Algiers was also of 
Zenaga origin. The Zentlga dialect of Berber is spoken in 
southern Morocco and on the banks of the lower Senegal, 
largely by the negro population. 

ZENANA (Persian zanana), the apartments of an Eastern 
house in which the women of the family are secluded (see 
Harem). This is a Mahommedan custom, which has been 
introduced into India and has spread amongst the Hindus. 


ZENATA, or Z an AT A, a Berber tribe of Morocco in the dis¬ 
trict of the central Atlas. Their tribal home seems to have been 
south of Oran in Algeria, and they seem to have early claimed 
an Arab origin, though it was alleged by the Arabs that they 
were descendants of Goliath, i.e. Philistines or Phoenicians 
(Ibn Khaldun, vol. iii. p. 184 and vol. iv. p. 597). They were 
formerly a large and powerful confederation, and took a pro¬ 
minent part in the history of the Berber race. The Beni- 
Marin and Wattasi dynasties which reigned in Morocco from 
T2I3 to T54S were of Zenata origin. 

ZEND-AVESTA, the original document of the religion of 
Zoroaster (t/.v.), still used by the Parsecs as their bible and 
prayer-book. The name “ Zend-Avesta ” has been current in 
Europe since the time of Anquetil Duperron (c. 1771), but the 
Parsees themselves call it simply Avesta, Zend {i.e. “ inter¬ 
pretation ”) being specially employed to denote the transla¬ 
tion and exposition of a great part of the Avesta whidi exists 
in Pahlavi. Text and translation are often spoken of together 
in Pahlavi books as Avistak va Zand (“ Avesta and Zend ”), 
whence—through a misunderstanding—our word Zend-Avesta. 

form, Avistak) are alike obscure; it cannot be traced further 
back than the Sasanian period. The language of the Avesta is 
still frequently called Zend; but, as already implied, this is 
a mistake. We possess no other document written in it, and 
on this account modern Parsee scholars, as well as the older 
Pahlavi books, speak of the language and writing indifferently 
as Avesta. As the original home of the language can only be 
very doubtfully conjectured, we shall do well to follow the 
usage sanctioned by old custom and apply the word to both. 


Although the Avesta is a work of but moderate compass 
(comparable, say, to the Iliad and Odyssey taken together), 
there nevertheless exists no single MS, which gives it in entirety. 
This circumstance alone is enough to reveal the true nature of 
the book: it is a composite whole, a collection of -writings, as 
the Old Testament is. It consists, as we shall afterwards see, 

the Zoroastrian faith was formerly set forth. 

Contents. —As we now have it, the Avesta consists of five 
parts—the Yasna, the Vispered, the Vendidad, the Yashts, 
and the Khordah Avesta. 
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The Larger Avesta and the Twenty-one Nasks .—In its 
present form, however, the Avesta is only a fragmentary rem¬ 
nant of the old priestly literature of Zoroastrianism, a fact 
confessed by the learned tradition of the Parsees themselves, 
according to which the number of Yashts was originally thirty. 
The truth is that we possess but a trifling portion of a very 
much larger Avesta, if we are to believe native tradition, carry¬ 
ing us back to the Sassanian period, which tells of a larger Avesta 
in twenty-one books called nasks or nosks, as to the names of 
which we have several more or less detailed accounts, parti- 
cularly in the Pahlavi DInkard (9th century A.D.) and in the I 
Rivavats. From the same sources we learn that this larger 
Avesta was only a part of a yet more extensive original Avesta, 
which is said to have existed heforc Alexander. We are told 
that of a number of nasks only a small portion was found to be 
extant “ after Alexander.” For example, of the seventh nask, 
which “ beffi™ Alexander ” had as many as fifty chapters, 
there then remained only thirteen; and similar allegations are , 
made with regard to the eighth, ninth, tenth and other nasks. 
The Rivayats state that, when after the calamity of Alexander 
they sought for the books again, they found a portion of each 
nask, but found no nask in completeness except the Vendidad. 
But even of the remains of the Avesta, as these lay before the 
author of the Qth century, only a small residue has survived ' 
to our time. Of all the nasks one only, the nineteenth, has come 
down on us intact—the Vendidad. All else, considered as 



frequent <j@l»rrence in the manuscripts: some of them, indeed, 
are already met with but seldom, and MSS. containing all the 
Yashts are of extreme rarity. Of the fifteenth, seventeenth and 
nineteenth Yashts the few useful copies that we possess are derived 
from a angle MS. of the year 1591 a.u. 

Origin and History .—While all that Herodotus (i. 132) has 
to say is that the Magi sang “the theogony ” at their sacrifices, 
Pausanias is able to add (v. 27. 3) that they read from a book. 
Hermippus, in the 3rd century B.c., affirmed that Zoroaster, 
the founder of the doctrine of the Magi, was the author of 
twenty books, each containing 100,000 verses. According to 
the Arab historian, Tabari, these were written on 12,000 cow¬ 
hides, a statement confirmed by Masudi, who writes: “ Zartusht 
gave to the Persians the book called Avesta. It consisted of 
tiventy-one parts, each containing 200 leaves. This book, in 
tbe writing which Zartusht invented and which the Magi called 
the writing of religion, was written on 12,000 cowhides, bound 
together by golden bands. Its language was the Old Persian, 
which now no one understands.” These assertions sufficiently 
establish the existence and great bulk of the sacred -writings. 
Parsee tradition adds a number of interesting statements as 
to their history. According to the A rda- Viraj-Nama the 
religion revealed through Zoroaster has subsisted in its purity 
for 300 years, when Iskander Rumi (Alexander the Great) 
invaded and devastated Iran, and burned the Avesta which, 
written on cowhides with golden ink, was preserved in the 
archives at Persepolis. According to the Dinkard, there were 
two copies, of which one was burned, while the second came 
into the hands of the Greeks. One of the Rivayato relates 
further: “ After the villainy of Alexander, an assemblage of 
several high-priests brought together the Avesta from various 
places, and made a collection which included the sacred Yasna, 
Vispered, Vendidad and other scraps of the Avesta.” As to 
this re-collection and redaction of the Avesta the Dinkard gives 
various details. One of the Arsacid kings, Vologeses (I. or 
III.?), ordered the scattered remnants of the Avesta to be 
carefully preserved and recorded. The first of the Sassanian 
kings, Ardashir Babagan (226-240), caused his high-priest, 
Tanvasar, to bring together the dispersed portions of the holy 
book, and to compile from these a new Avesta, which, as far 
as possible, should be a faithful reproduction of the original. 
King Shapiir I. (241-272) enlarged this re-edited Avesta by 
collecting and incorporating with it the non-religious tractates 
on medicine, astronomy, geography and philosophy. Under 
Shapur II. (509-380) the nasks were brought into complete 
order, and the new redaction of the Avesta reached its definitive 
conclusion. 

Historical criticism may regard this tradition, in many of its 
features, as mere fiction, or as a perversion of facts made for 
the purpose of transferring the blame for the loss of a sacred 
literature to other persons than those actually responsible for 
it. Wc may, If wc choose, absolve Alexander from the charge 
of vandalism of which he is accused, but the fact nevertheless 

(Diod., xvii. 72; Curt., v. 7). Even the statement as to the 
one or two complete copies of the Avesta may be given up as 
the invention of a later day. Nevertheless the essential ele¬ 
ments of the tradition remain unshaken, viz. that the original 
Avesta, or old sacred literature, divided on account of its great 
bulk and heterogeneous contents into many portions and a 
variety of separate works, had an actual existence in numerous 
copies and also in the memories of priests, that, although 
gradually diminishing in bulk, it remained extant during the 
period of foreign domination and ecclesiastical decay after the 
time of Alexander, and that it served as a basis for the redaction 
subsequently made. The kernel of this native tradition—the 
fact of a late collection of older fragments—appears indisputable. 
The character of the book is entirely that of a compilation. 

In its outward form the Avesta, as we now have it, belongs to 
the Sassanian period—the last survival of the compilers’ work 
already alluded to. But this Sassanian origin of the Avesta must 
not be misunderstood: from the remnants and heterogenepus 
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fragments at their disposal, the diasci 


m the materials j 
of the old. In point of detail, it is now impossible to draw a 
sharp distinction between that which they found surviving 
ready to their hand and that which they themselves added, or to 
define how far they reproduced the traditional fragments with 
verbal fidelity or indulged in revision and remoulding. It may 
reasonably be supposed, not only that they constructed the 
external framework of many chapters, and also made some 
additions of their own—a necessary process in order to weld 
their motley collection of fragments into a new and coherent 
book—but also that they fabricated anew many formulae and 
imitative passages on the model of the materials at their dis¬ 
posal. In this consisted the " completion ” of Tanvasar, ex¬ 
pressly mentioned in the account of the Dinkard. All those 
texts in which the grammar is handled, now with laxness and 
want of skill, and again with absolute barbarism, may probably 
be placed to the account of the Sassanian redactors. All the 
grammatically correct texts, together with those portions of 
the Avesta which have intrinsic worth, especially the metrical 

the original Avesta. To this class, above all, belong the 
Gathas and the nucleus of the greater Yashts. Opinions differ 
greatly as to the precise age of the original texts brought 
together by subsequent redactors: according to some, they are 
pre-Achaemenian; according to Darmesteter’s former opinion, 
they were written in Media under the Achaemenian dynasty; 
according to some, their source must be sought in the east, 
according to others, in the west of Iran. But to search for a 

worked at from the time of Zoroaster down to the Sassanian. 
period. Its oldest portions, the Gathas, proceed from the prophet 
himself. This conclusion is inevitable for every one to whom 
Zoroaster is an historical personality, and who does not shun 
the labour of an unprejudiced research into the meaning of 
those difficult texts (cf. Zoroastf.r). The rest of the Avesta, 
in spite of the opposite opinion of orthodox Parsees, does not 
even claim to come from Zoroaster. As the Gathas now con¬ 
stitute the kernel of the most sacred prayer-book, viz. the 
Yasna, so they ultimately proved to be the first nucleus of a 
religious literature in general. The language in which Zoroaster 
taught, especially a later development of it, remained as the 
standard with his followers, and became the sacred language 
of the priesthood of that faith which he had founded; as such 
it became, so to speak, absolved from the ordinary conditions 
of time and space. Taught and acquired as an ecclesiastical 
language, it was enabled to live an artificial life long after it 
had become extinct as a vernacular—in 
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the Avesta itself for any precise data to determine the period 
of its composition or the place where it arose. The original 
country of the religion, and the seat of the Avesta language, 
ought perhaps to be sought rather in the east of Iran (Seistan 
and the neighbouring districts). But neither the spiritual 
literature nor the sacred tongue remained limited to the east. 
The geography of the Avesta points both to the east and the 
west, particularly the north-west of Iran, but with a decided 
tendency to gravitate towards the east. The vivid descrip¬ 
tion of the basin of the Ililment (Yaskt iq, 65-69) is peculiarly 
instructive. The language of the Avesta travelled with the 
Zoroastrian religion and with the main body of the priesthood, 
in all probability, that is to say, from east to west; within the 
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if not the whole of them, were rendered into the current Pahlavi. 
A thorough use of this translation will noL be possible until wc 
have it in good critical editions, and acquaintance with its lan- 
- - no nopoly ol a few privileged individuals. 


they ai 

But When uwv pc-.. . .__ _ 

the Gathas, the Pahlavi translator b 
reliable interpreter. The Pardee priest, Neryosangh, subsequently 
translated a portion of the Pahfevi version into Sanskrit. 

The MSS. of the Avesta are, comparatively speaking, of recent 
date. The oldest is the Pahlavi Visptred in Copenhagen, dated 
1258. Next come the four MSS. of the Herbad Mihirapan Kal 
Khusro at Cambay (1323 and 1324), two Vendidads with Pahlavi 
in London and Copenhagen, and two Yasnas with Pahlavi in Copen¬ 
hagen and formerly in Bombay (noul Oxford). Generally speaking, 
the MSS. fall off in quality and carefulness in proportion to their 
lateness; though an honourable exception must be made in favour 
of those proceeding from Kirman and Yazd in Persia, mostly 

a Thf fet Emopean n scholar L to 'direct attention to the Avesta 
was Hyde of Oxford, in his Historia Religzoms Veterum Persar-um 
eoramque Ha forma (1700), which, however, failed to awake any 
lasting interest in the sacred writings of the Parsees. The merit 
of achieving this belongs to the enthusiastic orientalist Anquctil 
Duperron, the fruit of whose prolonged stay in India (1755-1761) 
and his acquaintance with the Parsee priests was a translation 
(certainly very defective) of the Zend-Avesta. The foundation of a 
scientific exegesis was laid by Burnouf. The interpretation of the 
Avesta is one of the most difficult problems of oriental philology. 
To this very day no kind of agreement has been reached by con- 
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_ decidedly 

to^the importance of the book for the history of religion in general 
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Great as was the importance of these paradoxes of plurality 
and motion in stimulating speculation about space and time, 
their direct influence upon Greek thought was less considerable 
than that of another paradox—strangely neglected by historians 
of philosophy—the paradox of predication. We learn from 
Plato ( Parmenides , 127 D) that “ the first hypothesis of the first 
argument ” of Zeno’s book above mentioned ran as follows: 
“ If existences are many, they must be both like and unlike 
[unlike, inasmuch as they are not one and the same, and like, 
inasmuch as they agree in not being one and the same, Proclus, 
On the Parmenides, ii. 143]. But this is impossible; for unlike 
things cannot be like, nor like things unlike. Therefore exist¬ 
ences are not many.” That is to say, not perceiving that 
the same thing may be at once like and unlike in different 
relations, Zeno regarded the attribution to the same thing of 
likeness and unlikeness as a violation of what was afterwards 
known as the principle of contradiction; and, finding that 
plurality entailed these attributions, he inferred its unreality. 
Now, when without qualifical ion he affirmed that the unlike 
thing cannot be like, nor the like thing unlike, he was on the 
high road to the doctrine maintained three-quarters of a century 
later hy the Cynics, that no predication which is not identical 
is legitimate. He was not indeed aware how deeply he had 
committed himself; otherwise he would have observed that his 
argument, if valid against the Many of the vulgar, was valid 
also against the One of Parmenides, with its plurality of attri¬ 
butes, as well as that, in the absence of a theory of predication, 
it was useless to speculate about knowledge and being. But 
others were not slow to draw the obvious conclusions; and it 
may be conjectured that Gorgias’s sceptical development of 
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to explain predication except where the subject was 
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Thus, 
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and unlikei 

theories of being (his own included) are capable of 
providing, not only for knowledge, but also for predication, 
■ in the concluding sentence he suggests that, as likeness 
unlikeness, greatness and smallness, &c., are relations, the 
initial paradox is no longer paradoxical; while in the Sophist, 
~ ‘ doctrine having been shown to be fatal to reason, 

thought, speech and utterance, the mutual tcoivavia. of eSi) 
.tely demonstrated. It 
would seem then that, not to Aril isthenes only, but to Plato 
so, Zeno’s paradox of indication was a substantial difficulty; 
id we shall be disposed to give Zeno credit accordingly for 
s perception of its importance. 

In all probability Zeno did not observe 
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For, while Parmenides had 
Le, which is, and is the object 
ot, and therefore is not known, 
Wfl s the object of opinion, Zeno 

plainly affirmed that plurality, becoming and opinion are one 
nd all inconceivable. In a word, the fundamental dogma, 
The Ent is, the Non-cnt is not,” which with Parmenides had 
been an assertion of the necessity of distinguishing between 
Ent, which is, and the Non-ent, which is not, but becomes, 
with Zeno a declaration of the Non-ent’s absolute nullity. 
Thus, just as Empedocles developed Parmenides’s theory of 
the Many to the neglect of his theory of the One, so Zeno 
developed the theory of the One to the neglect of the theory 
of the Many. With the severance of its two members Eleaticism 
proper, the Eleaticism of Parmenides, ceased to exist. 

The first effect of Zeno’s teaching was to complete the dis¬ 
comfiture of philosophy. For the paradox of predication, 
which he had used to disprove the existence of plurality, was 
virtually a denial of all speech and all thought, and thus led 
to a more comprehensive scepticism than that which sprang 
from the contemporary theories of sensation. Nevertheless, 
he left an enduring mark upon Greek speculation, inasmuch as 
he not only recognized the need of a logic, and grappled, how¬ 
ever unsuccessfully, with one of the most obvious of logical 
problems, but also by the invention of dialectic provided a new 
and powerful instrument against the time when the One and 
the Many should be reunited in the philosophy of Plato. 

Bibliography. —F. W. A. Mullach, Pragmenta Pbilosophorum 
Graecorum (Paris, i860), i. 266 seq.; Zeller, Die Philosophy d. 
Grteckcn (Leipzig, 1876), i. 534-552; P. Tannery, Pour I'Histoire 
de la Science HdOme (Paris, 1887), pp. 247-261; II. Diels, Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokraiiker (Beylin, 1906, if ” 
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ZENO OF SIDON—ZENODOTUS 


Laertius and Cicero both speak of him with respect and describe 
him as an accurate and polished thinker. He held that happi¬ 
ness includes not merely present enjoyment and prosperity, 
but also a reasonable expectation of their continuance. His 
views were made the subject of a special treatise by Posidonius. 

ZENO OF TARSUS, Stoic philosopher and pupil of Chry- 
sippus, belonged to the period of the Middle Stoa. He appears 


i as Dux Orientis; during his lifetime i 
d his policy, and after his death in a.d. 2C 
icceeded to his position but determined t 
ke Palmyra mistress of the Roman Empire 


help from the Persian king; 2 they were captured on the bank 
of the Euphrates, and the Palmyrenes, losing heart at this 
disaster, capitulated (a.d. 272). Aurelian seized the wealth 
of the city but spared the inhabitants; to Zenobia he granted 
life; while her officers and advisers, among whom was the 
celebrated scholar Longinus, were put to death. Zenobia 


that of her discussions wilh the Archbishop Paul 
on matters of religion. It is probable that she 
Jews in Palmyra with favour; she is referred to in 
as protecting Jewish rabbis (Talm. Jer. Ter. viii. 46 
' The well-known account of Zenobia by Gibbon 
Fall, i. pp. 302-312 Bury’s edition) is based upon 
biographers (Ilistoria Augusta) and cannot be regardi 

as an Arab queen survived in the Arabian story of Zat 
of 'Amr b. Zarib, whose name is associated w'ith Tad: 
a town on the right bank of the Euphrates, which is 


a struggle, under the pretext of restoring it to Rome; and 
Wahab allath governed Egypt in the reign of Claudius as joint 
ruler with the title of £WtXe6s (king), while Zenobia herself 
was styled fSaerMereraq (queen). In Asia Minor Palmyrene 
garrisons were established as far west as Ancyra in Galatia 
and Chalcedon opposite Byzantium, and Zenobia still pro¬ 
fessed to be acting in the interests of the Roman rule. In hi: 
coins struck at Alexandria in a.d. 270 Wahab-allath is namec 
along with Aurelian, but the title of Augustus is given only tc 
the latter; a Greek inscription from Byblos, however, mention: 
Aurelian (or his predecessor Claudius) and Zenobia togelher a: 
Ze/Haoros and TeSaarq (i.e. Augustus and Augusta, C. 1. G 
4303 b). When Aurelian became emperor in 270 he quickly 
realized that the policy of the Palmyrene queen was endangering 
the unity of the empire. It was not long before all disguise: 
were thrown off; in Egypt Wahab-allath began to issue coin: 
without the head of Aurelian and bearing the imperial title 
and Zcnobia's coins bear the same. The assumption marker 


where the main Palmyrene army under Zabda and Zabb: 
with Zenobia herself, attempted to oppose his way. The a 
tempt, however, proved unsuccessful, and after suffering co: 
siderable losses the Palmyrenes retired in the direction 


ZENOBIUS, a Greek sophist, who t 
during the reign of Hadrian (a.d. 117-1 
of a collection of proverbs in three l 
abridged form, compiled, according to 
of Alexandria and “ The Tarrhaean ” 
Crete). Zenobius is also said to have b: 
translation of Sallust and of a birll 
on Hadrian. 


ZENODOCHIUM (Gr. oSoxelov 
Uxtctiai, to receive), the name given 1 
erected for the reception of strangers. 

ZENODOTUS, Greek grammarian and critic, pupil of Philetas 
(q.v.) of Cos. was a native of Ephesus. lie lived during the 
reigns of the first two Ptolemies, and was at the height of his 
reputation about 280 B.c. He was the fiisl superintendent of 
the library at Alexandria and the first critical editor (StopAL’Trjs) 
of Homer. His colleagues in the librariane,hip were Alexander 
of Aetolia and Lycophron of Chalcis, to whom were allotted 
the tragic and comic writers respectively, Homer and other 
epic poets being assigned to Zenodotus. Although he has 
been reproached with arbitrariness and an insufficient know¬ 
ledge of Greek, in his recension he undoubtedly laid a sound 
foundation for future criticism. Having collated the different 
MSS. in the library, he expunged or obelized doubtful verses, 
transposed or altered lines, and introduced new readings. He 
divided the Homeric poems into books (with capitals for the 
Iliad, and small letters for the Odyssty), and possibly was the 
author of the calculation of the days of the Iliad in the Tabula 
Iliaca. He does not appear to have written any regular com¬ 
mentary on Homer, but his Homeric yXcomrai (lists of unusual 
words) probably formed the source of the explanations of 
Homer attributed by the grammarians to Zenodotus. He also 
lectured upon Hesiod, Anacreon and Pindar, if he did not 
publish editions of them. He is further called an epic poet by 
Suidas, and three epigrams in the Greek Anthology are assigned 
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■thing for it but to fall back upon Palmyra across the 
Thither Aurelian followed her in spite of the difficulties 
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A. Romer, Uher die Homer recension des Zenodotus (Munich, 1885); 
F. Susemihl, Geschickte der gnechischen Litteratnr in der Alexan- 
drinerseit , i. p. 330, ii. p. 14; J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. Schol. . 
(1906), ed. 2, vol. i. pp. 119-121. 

ZENTA, a market town of Hungary, in the county of Bacs -1 
Bodrog, 133 m. S.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 28,582.< 
It is situated on the right bank of the river Theiss, and is 
historically known for the decisive victory won in its vicinity] 
by Prince Eugene of Savoy over the Turks on the 11th of 
September 1697. 

ZEOLITES, a family of minerals consisting of hydrated 
silicates of alumina with alkalis or alkaline earths or both. , 
The water they contain is readily lost, and before the blowpipe 
it is expelled with intumescence-, hence the name zeolite, from 
the Greek (to boil) and XiBos (a stone), given by A. Cron- 
stedt in 1758. In some other characters, as well as in their 
origin and mode of occurrence, they have points in common. ' 
Several species have been distinguished, of which the following 
are the more important. Apophyllite (g.i 1 .) and pectolite (see 
Pyroxene) are also sometimes included. 

Hculandilc 


Gr °up. LEpistilbite . 

(Wellsite . . 

Stilbite J Phillipsite 
Group. | Harmotome 
l Stilbite . . 

Cisxnondite . 
Laumontite . 

c -t{“ : 

Analcite 
(Natrolite. 
Natrolite J Mesolite 
Group. | Scolccite . 


n a CaAl a (SiO,) a +3H.O. 

H.lSr, Ba,Ca)Al ! (Si0 J ) s +3H.,0. 
ILAaAlA&iO t- UO 
(Ra, Ca. KOAUSiAo+SHiO. 

- , Si< . il 0 

Ba)AlXSiO,),+5HiO. 
CaAlHbiO,)e+6II^). 
CaAl 2 (Si0 a ).+4H 2 0. 
H 4 CaAl 2 SiA,+2H 2 0. 

(Ca, Na 2 )Al 2 (Si0 ( ) 2 +4H 2 O, &c. 

S'a., Ca l.(Si< i { 6H 2 0 
CaAUSiA»+5H a O. 
NaAl(Si0 a ) 2 +H 2 0. 
Na 2 Al.Sii0i»+2H 2 0. 

(Ca, Na,)Al 2 Si,0,o+2HA 
CaAl i a O +3H 2 ( 
BaAl a SiA«+3H a O. 

(Naa, Ca)Al a (SiOi)>+ 2 iH s O. 

Some of the chemical formulae given above are only ap- 

certam limits and can be best expressed by the isomorphous 
mixing of different molecules (see, for example, Ciiabazite). 
They arc all readily decomposed by hydrochloric acid, Usually 

artificially: thus, crystallized products, in which the alkalis 
or alkaline earths are replaced by ammonium or silver, &c., 
have been obtained. 

The zeolites are often beautifully crystallized, and belong to 
several crystal-systems. The crystals usually show evidences 
of twinring, and when examined in polarized light they fre¬ 
quently exhibit optical anomalies and a complex structure. 
The hardness (H. = 35-55) and specific gravity (2-0-2-4) are 
comparatively low, and so are the indices of refraction and the 
double refraction. 

tile loses water on exposure to air, and the crystals soon crumble 
to powder unless they are kept in a moist atmosphere. All the 

air (over sulphuric acid), and a considerable portion at. a ^trrr'pera- 
»mc e spp« f the U !?ml^ 

optical characters of the crystal*. When a partially defiydrated 
and opaque crystal is exposed to moist air the water is reabsorbed, 
the crystal becoming again transparent and regaining its original 
optical characters. Not only may water be reabsorbed, but such 
substances as ammonia, hydrogen sulphide and alcohol may be 
absorbed in definite amounts and with an evolution of heat. The 
water of zeolites may therefore be partly driven off and reabsorbed 1 


or replaced by other substances without destroying the crystalline 
structure of the material, and it would thus sccinjiu differ from the 
water of crystallization of most other hydrated salts. 

Zeolites are minerals of secondary origin and in most cases have 
resulted by the decomposition of the felspars of basic igneous 
rocks: in fact their chemical composition is somewhat analogous 
to that of the felspars with the; addition of water. Nepheline and 
sodalite are often altered to zeolites. They usually occur as crystals 
lining the amygdaloidal and other cavities of basalt, melaphyre, &c. 
Usually two or more species are associated together, and often 
with agate, calcite and some other minerals. Less frequently they 
occur in cavities in granite and gneiss, and in metalliferous veins 
(e.g. harmotome); while only exceptionally are they primary con- 

observed in the Roman masonry at the hot springs of Bourbonne- 
les-Bains in France: and phillipsite has been dredged from the 
floor of the deep sea. 

See Analcite, Chabazite, Harmotome, Heulandite, Natro¬ 
lite, Phillipsite, Scolccite, Stilbite. (L. J. S.) 

ZEPHANIAH, the ninth of the minor prophets in the Bible. 
The name (Yah[weh] “ hides ” or “treasures”; there is a 
similar Phoenician compound of Baal) is borne by various 
individuals, in Jer. xxix. 25 (cf. lii. 24); Zech. vi. 10, 14; 
1 Chron. vi. 36, and among the Jews of Elephantine in Egypt 
(5th century b.c.). The prophet's ancestry is traced through 
Cushi (cf. Jer. xxxvi. 14) to his great-grandfather Hezekiah, 
who may, in spite of 2 Kings xx. 18, xxi. 1, be the well-known 
king of Judah (r. 720-690). This would agree fairly with the 
title (i. 1) which makes the prophet a contemporary of King 
Josiah (c. 637), and this in turn appears to agree (a) with the 
internal conditions (i. 4-6, cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 5, 12) which, 
it is held, are evidently earlier than Josiah’s reforms (620); 
(b) with the denunciation of the royal household, but not of 
the (young) king himself (i. 8, iii. 3); (c) with the apparent 
allusion in ch. i. to the invasion of the Scythians (perhaps 
c. 626), and ( d ) with the anticipated downfall of Assyria and 
Nineveh (ii. 13, 607 b.c.). Zcphaniah’s prophecies are charac¬ 
terized by the denunciation of Judah and Jerusalem and the 
promise of a peaceful future, and these are interwoven with 
the idea of a world-wide judgment resulting in the sovereignty 
of a universally recognized Yahweh. The theme in its main 
outlines is a popular one in biblical prophecy, but when these 
53 verses are carefully examined and compared with pro¬ 
phetical thought elsewhere, several difficult problems arise, an 
adequate solution of which cannot as yet be offered. 

After the title (i. 1) and the announcement of the entire destruc¬ 
tion of every living thing (2-3), the fate of Judah and Jerusalem 
1 heralded (4-6) FI nanu >i Ba 1 (30 LXX , emnant implies 
a date after Josiah’s reforms) and of the idolatrous priests will be 
cut off, together with them that worship the “ host of heaven ” 
(condemned later than 620 in Jer. xix. 13, cf. xliv. 15-19) and 
swear by the Ammonite gud Milcom (or perhaps by their Moloch; 
for the persistence of his grim cult, see Moloch). Silence is enjoined 
at the presence of Yahweh (v. 7, cf. Zecli. ii. 13) and there follows 
a fine description of “ the Day of Yahweh (tv. 7-18). 1 The 
inveterate popular belief in the manifestation of the warring deity 
on behalf of his people (e.g. Isa. xxxiv. 8, lxiii. 4; Jer. xlvi. 10; 
Obad. 15; Ezek. xxx- 3) is treated (a) ethically, as a day of judgment 
upon sin and pride (Amos v. 18; Isa. ii. 12-21) and (6) apocalyptically, 

" 1 - A up with ideas of a universal doom. Punishment w :11 e ~ n 

--*. — *.1- 1 - -foreign a 


andwhS 


Meap ovei 






*Phiiis- 


cf. Isa. h. 6, and Costume, Oriental _ r _„ .... 

apathetic,' who thought that Yahtv^coulcf^do neither'goodV* 


le idols, Isa. 


(r. 15) 2 with celestial signs ( 


;) will be ruined. With 


$ 

not avail (v. 18, cf. Is 
more generally Ezek. vu. lyj. 
the dishonour Shown towards 
all them that dwell in the earth ( 
where a remnant is promised). 


j,, and distress, when wealth shall 
17, of the Medes against Babylon, and 
Thus Yah welvs jealousy fired by 


1 For “ day ” (i.e. of battle) cf. the Arab usage, W. R. Smith, 
Proph. of Israel , p. 398. The v ictorious and divine kings of Egypt 
in the X IXth and XXth Dynasties are likened to Baal in his ‘ * hour ” 
(J. H. Breasted, Hist. Doc. Eg., iii. §§ 312, 326, iv. §106). 

2 The Vulgate Dies irae dies ilia , whence ^ 


Thomas of Celano (e. 1250). 


the striking hymn by 
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not always decisive (Ezek. xxxii., for example, looks upon I 
Edom and Sidon as dead), and while the continued revision of | 
the book allows the presumption that the tradition ascribing 
its inception to the time of Josiah may be authentic, it is doubt- j 
ful how' much of the original nucleus can be safely recognized. 
These are problems w'hich concern not only the criticism of 
biblical prophetical writings as a whole, but also the historical | 
vicissitudes of the period over which they extend (see Jews; 


hah, like Habakkuk, was of 
reshah and Obadiah of Beth- 


prophecy of Zeph. (Clement of Alex., Strom., v. II, 77; see Schtlrei 
G*sch. Volk. Isr., iii. 271 seq.) merely illustrates the tendency to utiliz 
older traditions. See further on textual, metrical and literary de 
tails. \V. R. Smith (note 4, previous page), reprinted in F.ruy. Bib., 
with additions by S. R. Driver, J. A. Selbie in Hastings's Diet. Bib., 
J. Lippi in B:hl. Studien (1910), and the commentaries on (all or 
portions of) the Minor Prophets by A. B. Davidson ( Comb. Bible, 
1896); G. A. Smith (1898); W. Nowack (1903); K. Marti (1904; 
especially valuable); Driver (C 'ent. Bib., 1906); Von Hoonacker 
(1908). (S..A. C.) 


ZEPHYRINUS, ST, bishop of Rome from about 198 to 217, 
succeeded Victor I. He is described as a man of little intel¬ 
ligence or strength of character, and the somewhat important 
controversies on doctrine and discipline that marked his ponti¬ 
ficate are more appropriately associated with the names of 
Hippolytus and of Calixtus, his principal adviser and afterwards 


ZEPHYRUS, in Greek mythology, the west wind (whence the 
English “ zephyr,” a light breeze), brother of Boreas, the north 
wind, and son of the Titan Astraeus and Eos, the dawn. He 
was the husband of Chloris, the goddess of flowers, by whom he 
had a son. Carpus, the god of fruit (Ovid, Fasti, v. 197); by 
the harpy Podarge he was also the father of Xanthus and Balius, 
the horses of Achilles. Being spurned by Hyacinthus (q.vd>, 
he caused his death by accident at the hands of Apollo. He was 
identified by the Romans with Favonius, and Chloris with 
Flora. 


ZERBST, a town of Germany, in the duchy of Anhalt, 
situated on the Nuthe, 11 m. N.W. of Dessau and 27 m. S.E. 
of Magdeburg by the railway Dessau-Leipzig. Pop. (1900) 
17.093. It is still surrounded in part by old walls and bastions, 
while other portions of the whilom fortifications have been 
converted into pleasaitt promenades. It contains five churches, 
one of which (St Nicholas), built in 1446-88, is a good example 
of the late Gothic style as developed in Saxony, with its spacious 
proportions, groined vaulting, and bare simple pillars. The 
town hall dates from about 1480, but it was disfigured by addi¬ 
tions in the beginning of the 17th century. It contains the 
municipal museum, among the chief treasures of which is a 
Luther Bible illustiated by Lucas Cranach the younger. The 
palace (1681-1750) has been used as a depository of archives 
since 1872. There are several quaint old houses, with high 
gables, in the market-place, in the middle of which stand a 
Roland column, of about 1445, and a bronze figure known as 
the Butlerjungfrr (butter-girl), of uncertain origin and meaning, 
but now regarded as the palladium of the town. The old 
Franciscan monastery, with fine cloisters, founded in 1250, 
contains the gymnasium; a Cistercian nunnery of 1214 has 
been converted into barracks; and the Augustinian monastery 
of 1390 has been a hospital since 1323. Gold and silver articles, 
silk, plush, cloth, leather, soap, starch, chemicals and carriages 
are among the chief manufactures. Iron-founding is carried 
on; and several breweries are engaged in the preparation of 
Zerbster bitter beer, which enjoys considerable repute. 

Zerbst is an ancient town, mentioned in 949. In 1307 if 

tiTi^was 6 the capital of the collateral branch of°Anhalt 3 
Zerbst. In 1793 it passed to Anhalt-Dessau. 

ZERMATT, a mountain village at the head of the Visp valley 
and at the foot of the Matterhorn, in the canton of the Valais, 
Switzeiland. It is 22I m. by rail from Visp in the Rhone 


inns to the very top of the Gornergrat (10,289 ft.). The village 
is 5315 ft- above the sea, and in 1900 had 741 permanent in- 

borgne,” and this name is mentioned in the Swiss census of 
1888. Its originally Romance population seems to have been 
Teutonised in the course of the 15th century, the name “ Matt ” 
(now written “ Zermatt,” i.e. the village on the meadows) 
first occurring at the very end of that century. Zermatt was 
long known to botanists and geologists only, and has an in¬ 
teresting though very local history. De baussure in 1789 was 
one of the first tourists to visit it. But it was not till the 
arrival of M. Alexandre Seiler in 1854 that its fame as one of 
the chief tourist resorts in the Alps was laid, for tourists abound 

he was proprietor of most of the great hotels in and around 
Zermatt. The Matterhorn, which frowns over the village from 
which it takes its name, was not conquered till 1865, Mr E. 
Whymper and two guides then alone surviving the terrible 
accident in which their four comrades perished. The easy 
glacier pass of the St Theodulc (10,899 ft.) leads S. in six hours 
from the village to the Val Tournanche, a tributary glen of the 
valley of Aosta. 

ZERO, the figure 0 in the Arabic notation for numbers, 
nought, cipher. The Arabic name for the figure was sifr, 
which meant literally an empty thing. The old Latin writers 
on arithmetic translated or transliterated the Arabic word as 
zephyrum; this in Ital. became tejiro, contracted to zero, 
borrowed by F. zero, whence it came late into English. The 
Spanish form cifra, more closely resembling the original Arabic, 
gave O. Fr. cifre, mod. chiffre, also used in the sense of mono¬ 
gram, and English “ cipher ” which is thus a doublet. In 
physics, the term is applied to a point with which phenomena 
are quantitatively compared, especially to a point of a graduated 
instrument between a positive and negative or ascending and 
descending scale, as in the scales of temperature. 

ZEULENRODA, a town of Germany, in the principality of 
Reuss-the-Elder, situated on a high plateau in a well-wooded 
and hilly country, 33 m. N. from Hof by the railway to Werdau. 
Pop. (1900) 9419. The town contains a handsome town hall, 
several churches and schools, and carries on an active industry 
in cotton and woollen stocking manufacture. Zeulenroda is 
mentioned as a village as early as 1399, and it obtained muni¬ 
cipal rights in 1438. Since 1300 it has belonged to the Greiz 
branch of the Reuss line of princes. 

ZEUS, the Greek counterpart of the Roman god, Jupiter 
( q.v .). In the recorded periods of Hellenic history, Zeus was 
accepted as the chief god of the pantheon of the Greeks; and 
the religions progress of the people from lower to higher ideas 
can be well illustrated by the study of liis ritual and personality. 
His name is formed from a root div, meaning “ bright.” which 
appears in other Aryan languages as a formative part of divine 
names, such as the Sanskrit Dyius, “sky”; Latin Diovis, 
Joins, Diespiter, di»as\ Old English Tiw; Norse Tyr. The 
conclusion that has been frequently drawn from these facts, that 
all the Indo-Germanic stocks before their dispersal worshipped a 
personal High God, the Sky-Father, has been now seen to be 
hazardous. 1 Nevertheless, it remains prohable that Zeus had 
already been conceived as a. personal and pre-eminent god by 

the peninsula which became their historic home. In the first 
place, his pre-eminence is obviously pre-IIomeric; for Homer 
was no preacher or innovator in religion, but gives us some at 
least of the primary facts of the contemporary religious beliefs 

of Zeus Is a belief which was unquestioned by the Average 
Hellene of the time; and appreciating how slow was the process 
of religious change in the pailier period, we shall believe that 
the god had won this position long before the Homeric age. 
In the next place, we cannot trace the origin of his worship 
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we are told, he became so rich as rather to give away his pic¬ 
tures than to sell them. He presented his Alcmena to the 
Agrigentines, his Pan to King Archclaus of Macedonia, whose 
palace he is also said to have decorated with paintings. Accord¬ 
ing to Pliny (N.H. xxxv. 62), he made an ostentatious display 
of his wealth at Olympia in having his name woven in letters 
of gold on his dress. Under his picture of an athlete (13) he 
wrote that “ It is easier to revile than to rival ” (jMFVOCTai ns 
liaWov ij ju/njcreTai). A contemporary, Isocrates (De Permut. 2), 
remarks that no one would say that Zeuxis and Parrhasius 
had the same profession as those persons who paint pinakia, or 
tablets of terra-cotta. We possess many examples of the vase- 
painting of the period circa 400 B.C., and it is noticeable on 
them that there is great freedom and facility in drawing the 
human form, besides great carelessness. In the absence of 
fresco paintings of that date we have only these vases to fall 
back upon. Yet, with their limited resources of colour and 
perspective, they in a measure show the influence of Zeuxis, 
while, as would be expected, they retain perhaps more of the 
simplicity of older times. 

ZHELESNOVODSK, a health resort of Russian Caucasia, in 
the province of Terek, lying at an altitude of 1885 ft. on the 
S. slope of the Zhelcsnaya Cora (2805 ft.), n m. by rail N.N.W. 
from Pyatigorsk. It possesses chalybeate springs of tempera¬ 
ture 56I—c)6° Fahr.; the buildings over the springs were erected 
in 1893. The season lasts from early in June to the middle of 
September. 

ZHITOMIR, or Jitomir, a town of western Russia, capital 
of the government of Volhynia, on the Teterev river, 83 m. 
W.S.W. of Kiev. Pop. (1900) 80,787, more than one-third 
Jews. It is the see of an archbishop of the Orthodox Greek 
Church and of a Roman Catholic hishop. Two printing offices 
in Zhitomir issue nearly one-half of all the Hebrew books printed 
in Russia. The Jewish merchants carry on a considerable 
export trade in agricultural produce, and in timher and wooden 
wares from the forests to the north. Kid gloves, tobacco, dyes 
and spirits are manufactured. 

Zhitomir is a very old city, tradition tracing its foundation 
as far back as the times of the Scandinavian adventurers, 
Askold and Uir (9th century). The annals, however, mention 

plundered it in the 13th, 14th and 17th centuries (1606), or 
in connexion with destructive conflagrations. It fell under 
Lithuanian rule in 1320, and during the 15th century was one 
of the chief cities of the kingdom. Later it became part of 
Poland, and when the Cossacks rose under their chieftain, 
Bogdan Chmielnicki (1648), they sacked the town. It was 
annexed to Russia along with the rest of the Ukraine in 1778. 

ZHOB, a valley and river in the N.E. of Baluchistan. The 
Zhob is a large valley running from the hills near Ziarat first 

till it meets the Gomal river at Khajuri Kach. It thus hecomes 

between 8 the North-West Frontier’ Provinc 8 and Quetta, and 
dominates all the Pathan tribes of Baluchistan hy cutting 
between them and Aighanistan. Up to the year r884 it was 
practically unknown to Europeans, but the Zhob Valley Expe¬ 
dition of that year opened it up, and in 1889 the Zhob Valley 
and Gomal Pass were taken under the control of the British 
Government. The Zhoh Valley was the scene of punitive 
British expeditions in 1884 and 1890. In 1890 Zhoh was 

at Fort Sandeman: pop. (1901) 3352. As reconstituted in 
1903, the district has an area of 9626 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 
69,718, mostly Pathans of the Kakar tribe. 


See Sir T. H. Holdich’s Indian Borderland (1901); 
Forward Policy (1900); McFall's With the Zhob Field Force 
and Zhob District Gazetteer (.Bombay, 1907). 


0895); 


ZIARAT (“ a Mahommedan shrine ”), the summer residence 
of the chief commissioner of Baluchistan, and sanatorium for 
the European troops at Quetta: 8850 ft. above the sea and 


33 m. by cart-road from the railway. There is a good water- 
supply, and the hills around are well-wooded and picturesque. 

ZICHY (of Zich and Vasonyked), the name of a noble Magyar 
family, conspicuous in Hungarian history from the latter part 
of the 13th century onwards. Its first authentic ancestor hore 
the name of Zayk, and this was the surname of the family 
until it came into possession of Zich in the 15th century. It 
first came into great prominence in the 16th century, being given 
countly rank in 1679 in the person of the imperial general 
Stefan Zichy (d. 1693). His descendants divided, first into two 
hranches: those of Zichy-Palota and Zichy-Karlburg. The 
Palota line, divided again into three: that of Nagy-Lang, that 
of Adony and Szent-Mikl6s, and that of Palota, which died out 
in the male line in 1874. The line of Zichy-Karlburg (since 
1811 Zichy-Ferraris) split into four branches: that of Vedrod, 
that of Vezsony, and those of Daruvar and Csics6, now 

Count Karot.y Zichy (1753-1826) was Austrian war minister 
in 1809 and minister of the interior in 1813-1814; his son, 
Count Ferdinand (1783-1862) was the Austrian field-marshal 
condemned to ten years’ imprisonment for surrendering Venice 
to the insurgents in 1848 (he was pardoned in 1851). Count 
Odon [Edmund] Zichy (1809-1848), administrator of the 
county of Veszpr6m, was hanged on the 30th of September 
1848 by order of a Hungarian court-martial, presided over by 
Gorgei, for acting as Jellachich’s emissary to the imperial 
general Roth. Count Ferenc Zichy (1811-1900) was secre¬ 
tary of state for commerce in the Szechcnyi ministry of 1848, 
hut retired on the outbreak of the revolution, joined the im- 

1880 he was Austrian amhassador at Constantinople. Count 
Odon Zichy (1811-1894) was remarkable for his great activity 
in promoting art and industry in Austria-Hungary; he founded 
the Oriental Museum in Vienna. His son, Count Eugen 
Zichy (h. 1837), inherited his father’s liotahle collections, and 
followed him in his economic activities; he three times visited 
the Caucasus and Central Asia to investigate the original seat 
of the Magyars, publishing as the result Voyages au Caucase 
(2 vols., Budapest, 1897) and Dritte asiatische Forschungsreise 
(6 vols., in Magyar and German; Budapest and Leipzig, 1900- 
1905). Count Ferdinand Zichy (b. 1829), vice-president of 
the Hungarian stadtholdership under the Mailath regime, was 
condemned in 1863 under the press laws to the loss of his 
titles and to imprisonment. In 1867 he was elected to the 
Hungarian parliament, at first joining the party of Deak, and 
subsequently becoming one of the founders and leaders of the 
Catholic People’s Party (see Hungary, History). His second 
son, Count Ai.adAr Zichy (b. 1864), abo a member of the 
Catholic People’s Party, was made minister of the royal house¬ 
hold in the Wekerle cabinet of 1906. Count Janos Zichy 
(b. 1868), also from 1896 to 1906 a member of the Catholic 
People’s Party in the Lower House, and after 1906 attached 
to Andrassy’s Constitutional Party, was of importance as the 
confidant of the heir to the throne, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand. Count Geza Zichy (b. 1849), nephew of the 
Count Ferenc mentioned above, studied under Liszt and he- 
camc a professional pianist; in 1891 he hecame intendant of 
the Hungarian national opera-house, a member of the Hungarian 
Upper House and head of the Conservatoire at Budapest. 
Count MihAly Zichy (b. 1829), one of the most conspicuous 
Hungarian painters, was appointed court painter at St Peters¬ 
burg in 1847 and accompanied the Russian emperors on their 
various journeys. The National Gallery at Budapest possesses 
some of his paintings, notably that of “ Queen Elizabeth before 
the coffin of Francis Deak”; but he is best known for his 
illustrations of the works of the great Magyar writers (Petiify, 

MEM, PfiUX FRANCOIS GEORGE PHILIBERT (1821- ), 

French painter, was born at Beaune (Cote d’Or) in 1821. 
Having studied at the art school of Dijon, where he carried off 
the grand prix for architecture, he went to Rome in 1839 and 
there continued his studies. The years from 1845 to 1848 




ZIERIKSEE—ZIMBABWE 


in the south of France, Italy and the East, 
he glowing sunlight and the rich colour 
his temperament. His reputation is, how- 
much on his orientalist canvases as on his 
which are generally characterized by the 
ny glow on the red sails and golden-yellow 
leep blue sky. Many of his Venetian pic- 
aginative, and their appeal is entirely due 

. the Legion of Honour in 1857, and was 
1878. The majority of his paintings have 
private collections, but two of his finest 
e’s Palace in Venice” (1852), andamarine- 
: Luxembourg Museum, and a “ View of 
rseilles ” at the Marseilles Gallery, whilst 
be found in the leading private collections 
in France, England and Germany. In 
Luc de Vos he illustrated The Death of 

L. Rogcr-Mites (Librairie de fart , Paris), 
wn in the province of Zeeland, Holland, on 
le island of Schouwen. Pop. 6800. It is a 
formerly flourished exceedingly on account 
shing, and important salt-making industry, 
ief market centre and port in the island. 
1 buildings are the town-hall (15th century); 

ver (1454) belonging to the earlier building; 
the prison and the exchange. The chief 
ties the site of a residence of the counts of 
1 1048. 

JOACHIM VON (1699-1786), Prussian 


was the only victorious corps of troops. At Leuthen, 
brilliant battle of the 18th century, Zieten’s cavalry l 
fighting and completed the rout of the Austrians. He o 
during the whole of the war, to be one of Frederick’s mot 
generals. Almost the only error in his career of bat 
his misdirection of the frontal attack at Torgau, but he; 
the mistake by his desperate assault on the Siptitz 
which eventually decided the day. At the peace, 
Zieten went into retirement, the heio alike of the a 
the people. He died in 1786. Six years later Freder: 
cessor erected a column to his memory on the Wilhelm 
Berlin. 


:e the Lives by his daughter, Frau von Blument 
0, by Hahn (5th ed., Berlin, 1878), by Lippe- 
1 ed., Berlin, 1878), and by Winter (Leipzig, 1886). 


ZIMBABWE, a Bantu name, probably derived from 
words zimba (“ houses ”) and mabgi (“ stones ”), given t 
ruins in South-East Africa. Its use is not confined to 
Rhodesia and should not properly be restricted to 
particular site. For, as the medieval Portuguese sta 
merely a generic term for the capital of any considera 
and it has been applied even by them to several distim 
From about 1550 onwards the Zimbabwe generally re 
by Portuguese writers was at a spot a little north of 
district, not far from the Zambezi. There is som< 
however, to suppose that before this the capital of the 1 
tapa was situated much farther south, and it may 
be identified with the most extensive ruins as yet kn< 
those near Victoria (Mashonaland) to which popular 1 
now attached par excellence the name of Zimbabwe. 

These ruins were discovered by Adam Renders in 
explored by Karl Mauth in 1871. They became we 
to English readers from J. T. Bent’s account of thi 
Cities of Mashonaland , but the popularity of that \ 





:al ” kraal are the “ Valley Ruins,” consisti 
ildings which may have been the dwellings oi 
10 bartered the gold brought in from distant min 
.s probably the distributing centre for the golc 
in the middle ages between subjects of the 
d the Mahommcdans of the coast. 

Compare also the articles Rhodesia: Arc 


See D. Randall-Maclver, Mediaeval Rhodesia (London, 1906); 1 
urnal of Anthrop. Inst., v ol. xxxv.; Gcog. Journal (1906); 
luch’s report in Ausland (1872) is now only of bibliographical ] 
crest, while Bent’s Ruined Cities of Mashonaland (1892) and 
N. Hall's Great Zimbabwe (1905) are chiefly valuable for their : 
istrations. 1 (D. R.-M.) > 

ZIMMERMANN, JOHANN GEORG, Ritter von (1728- ; 
95), Swiss philosophical writer and physician, was bom at i 
ugg, in the canton of Aargau, on the 8th of December 1728. 1 
: studied at Gottingen, where he took the degree of doctor ] 


celsus, who regarded it as a bastard o 
word was subsequently used for both t'. 
Moreover, zinc and bismuth were cor 
spiauter (the modern spelter) was indi 
both these metals. In 1597 Libavius 
kind of tin ” which was prepared in Indi: 


ition it is widely diffused. The chief ore is zini 
alcritc (see Blende), which generally contains, 
line sulphide, small amounts of the sulphides of 
cadmium. It may also be accompanied by pyr 
slides and antimonides, quartz, calcitc, dolomi 
'idely distributed, and is particularly abundant i 
; Harz, Silesia), Austro-Hungary, Belgium, 
cs and in England (Cumberland, Derbyshire 


calamine owes ll 
admixed iron and 
in Spain. Silesia ai 


Chapelle, Sardinia, f 
Pennsylvania, Misso 
willemite (?.».), Z 
ZnC0r2Zn(0H)», zir 
Unite, 3(Fe,Zn)0-(Fe 
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States. England, France, Spain and Austria have been fairly 
constant producers. Germany produced 155,799 tons i* 1 I9°°» and 
198.208 in 1905; Belgium, 120,000 in 1900 and 143,165 in 1905; 
the United States, 111 ,ooo in 1900 and 183,014 in 1905. The world’s 
supply was 445,43 s tons in 1900, and 654,367 in 1905. 

Metallurgy 

The principles underlying the extraction of zinc may be suniv 
marized as: (1) the ore is fir=t converted into zinc oxide; (2) the 
oxide is distilled with carbon and the distillate of metallic zinc 

easily reduced to the . metallic .state by heating it to redness with 
charcoal; pure red zinc ore may be treated directly; and the I 
same might be done with pure calamine of any kind, because the 
carbon dioxide of the zinc carbonate goes off below redness and 
the silica of zinc silicate only retards, but does not prevent, the 
reducing action of the charcoal. Zinc blende, however, being zinc | 
sulphide, is not directly reducible by charcoal; but h is easy^to 

dioxide whilst the zinc remains in the (infusible) form of oxide, 
Z.nO. In practice, however, we never have to deal with fiure 

be subjected to mechanical operations, to remove at least part 
of the gang:ie, and if possible also of the heavy metallic impurities 
(see Ore-Dressing). ‘ 

As ores of zinc are usually shipped before smelting from widely 
separated places—Sweden, Spain, Algiers, Italy, Greece, . Australia 
and the Rocky' Mountains region, of North America—it is.important 
that they be separated from their mixtures at. the. mines. The 
difficulty in separating zinc blende from iron pyrites is well known, 
and probably the most elaborate, ore-dressing works ever built 
have been designed with this end in view. The Wetherill system 
of magnetic concentration has been remarkably successful in 
separating the minerals contained in the well-known deposit in 
Sussex county, N.J. Here very' clean non-magnetic concentrate 
of willemite, which is an anhydrous zinc silicate and a very high- 
grade zinc ore, is separated from an intimate mixture of willemite, 
zincite and Iran kl ini tes, with calcite and some manganese silicates. 

to the^ma 11ufacture of ^ zinc oxide. Magnetic concentration is also 

blende.. " Neither mechanical nor magnetic concentration can effect 
much in the way of separation when,, as in many complex ores, 
carbonates of iron, calcium and magnesium replace the isomorphous 
zinc carbonate, when some iron sulphide containing less.sulp* 
than pyrites replaces zinc sulphide, and when gold and silver 
contained in. the zinc ore itself. Hence only in exceptional, 
instances is it possible to utilize a large class.of widely, die¬ 
ted ores, carrying trom 10 to 35 per cent, of zinc, in which the 
ic alone, estimated at 2d. a pound, is worth from about £2 to £7 
per ton of ore. The oree of the Joplin district, in the Ozark uplift 
in the Mississippi Valley, are remarkable in that they are specially 
adapted to mechanical concentration. The material as mined will 
probably not aveiage oxer 10 per cent, of zinc, but the. dressed 
zinc ore as sold ranges from 45 to 62 per cent, of zinc. This region 
now furnishes the bulk of the ore required by the smelters of Illinois, 
Missouri and Kansas. 

The ore, even if it is not blende, must be roasted or calcined in 
order to remove all volatile components as completely as possible, 
because these, ^if allowed to remain, would carry away a large 

is present as blende, this operation offers considerable difficulties, 
hpraiisp in the masting; process, the zinc sulphide passes in the 
ulphate, which demands a high temperature 
to oxide. Another point to be considered, in 

_ -t the masses of sulphur dioxide evolved, being 

destructive of vegetable life, are an intolerable nuisance 
neighbourhood in which the operations take plac 
■ tlphurization of zinc blende where 
sulphui 


height. The mixture of ore and eharcoal is put into the crucible 
around the pipe, the crucible closed by a luted-on lid, and placed 
a furnace.constructed so as to permit of the lower end of the 
pc projecting into the ash-pit. The zinc vapour, produced 
ascends through the pipe and condenses into liquid zinc, which 
collected in a ladle held under the outlet end of the pipe. For 
manufacturing purposes a furnace similar to that used for the 
making of glass was employed to heat a circular row' - of crucibles 
standing on a shelf along the wall of the furnace. This system, 

T'l- j- -'-k e p r ; lliar iiy divided into two groups 

- 0 . . . ..... the vessel in which the operation is 

effected. These distilling vessels afe called retorts if they are 
supported only at the ends, and the furnace using them is termed 
■ Belgian furnace. If they are supported at intervals along.a flat 
__de, they are called muffles, and the furnace is known as a Silesian 
furnace. Various combinations and modifications of these two 
types of furnace have given rise to distinctive names, and as each 
system has its advantages and disadvantages local conditions 
determine which is the better. 

Belgian process the reduction and distillation are earned 
'ljndrical or elliptical retorts of fire-clay, from 3 ft. 3 in. 
long and 6 to 10 in. internal diameter. Some forty- 
4 --" A s, arranged in parallel horizontal rows., are heated 
The furnaces are square and open in front, to 
ends of the retorts to project: they are grouped 

_ _ ; and their several chimneys are within the same 

enclosure. Each retort is piovidcd with two adapters, namely, 
conical pipe of fire-clay, about 15 in. long, which fits into the 
:tort end, and a conical tube of sheet iron, which fits over the 
id of the fire-clay pipe, and which at its outlet end is only about 
inch wide. To start a new furnace, the front side is closed 
provisionally by a brick wall, a fire lighted inside, and the tempera- 

‘ ' " 1 . 1 " " l white heat. After four days’heating 

— r .. ... removed piecemeal, and the retorts, 

after having been heated to redness, are inserted in corresponding 
ts. The charge of the retorts consists of a mixture of IIOO ft> 
roasted calamine and 550 lb of dry powdered coal per furnace. 
.. newly started furnace, however, is used for a time with smaller 
charges. Supposing the last of these preliminary distillations to 
have been completed, the residues left in the retorts are removed, 
and the retorts, as they lie in the hot furnace, are charged by means 
of semi-cylindrical shovels, and their adapters put on. The charging 
operation being completed, the temperature is raised, and as a 
consequence an evolution of carbon monoxide soon begins, and 
becomes visible by the gas bursting out into the characteristic 
blue flame. After a time the flame becomes dazzling w'hitc, showing 
that zinc vapour is beginning to escape. The iron adapters are 
slipped on, and left on for two hours, when, as a matter of 
“"nee, a considerable amount of zinc has gone out of the 
the greater part into the fire-clay adapter, the rest into the 


aX, _ 

classified ; 
of these n 


4 intended to collect 

__ __-inical kilns, -generally 

i straight-line, horse-shoe, turret and shaft kilns; all 
v be made to do good work on moderately clean ores 
ot melt at the temperature of desulphurization. But 


igether by fou: 


. The former contains 

al, which is raked_ 

:o 77 tb weight, to be sold 


--i-solid and molten 

.. ladles and cast into plates of 
spelter.” The contents of the 


Eours.' 


_ ,_ — -ie sulphur is yearly becoming _ 

portant. In roasting a ton of rich blende containing 60 per cent, 
of zinc enough sulphur is liberated to produce one ton ol. strong 
sulphuric acid, and unless this is.collected not only are poisonous 
gases discharged, but the waste is considerable. When sulphuric 
or sulphurous ac»d is to be collected, it is important to keep the 
fuel gas from admixture with the sulphur gases, and kilns for this 
purpose require some modification. If hot air is introduced into 
the kiln, the additional heat developed by the oxidation of the 
zinc and the sulphur is sufficient to keep up a part of the : 
l?ut for the complete expulsion of the. sulphur "— 

muffle through which the ore is passed is found t. ... ..... 

Distillation of the Oxide with Charcoal —The distillation process 


n externally-firi 


ies, ( especially in Englanc 


e carried o 


-----_ r _ _ _ powdery mixture of oxide _ _, 

which is added to the next charge, except what is put aside to be 

total production. As soon as the ^adapters have been cleaeed of 

exhaustion of the charge of a furnace takes about eleven 

Silesian process the distillation is conducted in specially 
constructed muffles of a prismatic shape arched above, which are 
arranged in two parallel rows w'ithin a low-vaulted furnace, similar 
to the pots in a glass furnace. As a rule every furnace accom¬ 
modates^ ten muffles. Through an orifice in the outlet^pipe (which 

can be introduced from time to time to clear away any solid zinc 
that may threaten to obstruct it. As soon as the outlet pipe has 
become sufficiently hot the zinc flows through it and collects in 
conveniently placed receptacles. About six or eight hours after start¬ 
ing the distillation is in full swing* and in twenty-four hours it is 
completed. A fresh charge is then put in at once, the muffles being 
cleared only after three successive distillations. The distillate consists 
of a conglomeraf e of drops (‘ ‘ drop zinc ”). It is fused up in iron basins 
lined with clay, and cast out into the customary form of cakes. 

cerned \uth the n a .u ac u e o _ . eto^ _ m 




result in greater economy and uniformity than is possible when 
retorts are made by hand. When hydraulic pressure to the amount 
of 2000 to 3000 lb per square inch is applied, the saving is unques- 
— i, since less time is required to dry the pressed retort, its life 
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Three modes of gas-firing are to be noticed, each of which is 
adapted to special local conditions, (a) The gas is made from the 
fuel in a detached fireplace and conducted while hot into the com¬ 
bustion chamber of the furnace, and the air for complete combustion 
is heated by the products of combustion on their way to the chimney, 
(ft) Both the producer gas and the air are heated before they enter 
the combustion chamber, as in the Siemens system of regenerative 
firing, (e) Natural gas is piped to the furnace, where it meets 
air heated by the chimney gascs.^ The primary advantages of gas- 

can be built. In Silesia the introduction of gas-firing has led 1 

Btates^BelgianTifrnaces 3 of type^fo)'are ^b mb' to^conta!n 864_ 

of type (ft), to contain 300 to 400 retorts; and of type (c), prefer¬ 
ably about 600 retorts. The use of gas-fired furnaces greatly 1 
simplifies manual labour^ O11 a direct-fired furnace at Jeast one | 

who understands the use of gaseous fuel can regulate the heat of 
a thousand or more retorts. The men who charge and empty the 

the furnace in repair, need not know anything about the making 
anything about a zinc furnace. . Again, in direct-fired furnaces 

and requires a helper to wait upon him. With gas-firing the 
on tlie furnace-room^floor. Furthermore,^ with the large furnaces 

and replacing broken retorts, mixing and conveying the charge, 
drawing and casting the metal, charging and emptying the retorts, 

Refining '—The specific effects of different impurities on the 
physical properties of zinc have only been imperfectly studied. 

likely to be found in commercial zinc are not for most purposes 
very deleterious. It is generally recognized that the purest ores 
produce the purest metal. ^Grades^of commercial zinc are usually 

usually mean that the metal is^made from certain ores. Chemical 




ie furnace 


control o. — - -- 

should be, and the refining of zi 




To obtain the metal chemically pure a specially prepared 
pure oxide or salt of zinc is distilled. ^ A redistilled zinc, from an 
ordinarily pure commercial 


-... ., - ---d chemically pure, 

but redistillation is seldom practised except for the recovery of 
zinc from galvanizer’s dross and from the skimmings and bottoms 
of the melting furnaces of zinc rolling mills. The only other method 
r refining is by oxidizing and settling. A bath, even of verv 
jure zinc, is allowed to stand at ahout the temperature 
Iting-point of the metal e -- -. 1 .-jH 


.. easily oxidizuble impurities can be largely removed 

in the dross at the top, the heavier metals such as lead and iron 
settling towards the bottom. This method is rarely practised 
except by the^ rollers of zinc. A certain ^amount of refined zinc 

fronp iron, can be liquated out of the ingots cast^froin the bottom 


temperatures between 
rong affinity for iron, 
'V' being drawn from 


possible to eliminate a zinciferous lead 
of the furnace. Owing to the fact that 
its melting and. boiling point zinc has a 

it is often contaminated by the scraper _ _ 0 .. 

the condenser, as is shown by the fact that the scraper-- 

rapidly. As each retort in a furnace is in all essentials a separate 
crucible, and as the metal from only a few of them goes into a 
single ingot, there can be no uniformity either in the ingots made 
from the same furnace during a day’s run or in those made from 
several furnaces treating the same ore. Some brassfounders break 
from a single ingot the quantity of zinc required to produce the 
amount of brass they wish to compound in one crucib'e, but when 
perfect uniformity is desired the importance of rcmcltiiig the zinc 
on a large scale cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Electrolytic Separation of Zinc .—The deposition of pure zinc is 
beset with many difficulties. Zinc being more electro-positive even 
than nickel, all the heavy metals must be removed before its depori- 
' ■ is attempted. Moreover, unless the conditions are closely 


watched, it is nuuie 
Kiliani found that t' 
solution, or a low c 

was usually evolved simultaneously; sound a< 
the use of a current-density of 200 amperes, or more, per sq. it., 
and strong solutions. The cause of the spongy deposit is variously 
explained, some (Siemens and Halske) ascrihing it to the existence 
of a compound of zinc and hydrogen, and others, among whom 
are G» Nahnsen, F. Mylius and A. Fromm, F. Foerster and 


ponge was produced chiefly v 
nt-Hensity, v --- - J - J ^ 




: hydrogen 
ts resulted from 


W.^Borchers, trace it to the presence of oxide, produced, for example, 

zinc (to prevent which the bath should be kept just—almost imper¬ 
ceptibly—acid), or by the presence of a more electro-negative 
metal, which, being co-deposited, sets up local action at the expense 
of the zinc. Many processes have been patented, the ore being 
acted, upon by acid, and the resulting solution treated, by either 
chemical or electrolytic means, for the successive removal of the 
other heavy metals. The pure solution of zinc is then electrolysed. 
E. A. Ashcroft patented a process of dealing with complex ores 
of the well-known Broken Hill type, containing sulphides of silver, 
lead and zinc, but the system was abandoned after a long trial 
on.a practical scale. A full.account ol the process (Trans. Inst. 
Min. and Met .., .1898, vol. vi. p. 282) has been published by the 
inventor, describing the practical trial at the Cockle Creek Works. 
The ore was crushed roasted, and leached with sulphuric acid 
(with or without ferric sulphate); the solution was purified and 
then electrolysed for zinc with lead anodes and with a current- 
density of 5 amperes per sq. ft. at 2-75 volts when diaphragms 
were used, or 2-5 volts when they were dispensed with, or with 
10 amperes per sq. ft. at 3 or 2-5 volts respectively, the electrolyte 
containing 1-2 tb of zinc in the form of sulphate, and \ to | oz. 
of sulphuric acid, per gallon. The current efficiency was about 
83 per cent. Canvas diaphragms were used to prevent the acid 
formed by electrolysis at the anode from mixing with the cathode 
liquor, and so hindering deposition. C. Hoepfner has patented 
several processes, in one of which (No. 13,336 of 1894) a rapidly 
rotating cathode is used in a chloride solution, a porous partition 
separating the tank into anode and cathode compartments, and 
the chlorine generated by electrolysis at the anode being recovered. 
Hoepfner’s processes have been employed both in England and 
in Germany. Nahnsen’s process, with an electrolyte containing 
alkali-metal sulphate and zinc sulphate, has been used in Germany, 
and a process invented by DicfFenbach has also been tried in that 
country. Siemens and Halske have proposed the addition of 
oxidizing agents such as free halogens, to prevent the formation 
of zinc lvydride, to which they attribute ’ 1_ ' * ' * 

sponge. Borchers and others deposit zinc 1 
In Borchers’ process the chloride is hea 
firing, partly by the heat generated owing 
density of 90 to 100 amperes per sq. ft. 


formation o. _ 

1 the fused chloride, 
partly by external 


ring a high lustre when freshly 
d under ordinary’ atmospheric 
pour density shows that it is 
ooling deposits cry stals bclong- 


line solid, which may b 
produced is laminar and b 


being rolled out into even a very thin SuchVshljeCif’once 

produced, remains flexible when cold. At about 200° C., the 

specific gravity of zinc cannot be expected to be perfectly constant; 
according to Karsten, that of pure ingot is 6-915, and rises to 
7-191 after rolling. The coefficient of linear expansion is 0-002,905 
for lOoMr-om^o” upwards (Fizeau)^ The specific^ heat fe 0-09555 

lnuch^in the air. It is fairly soft, and clogs the file. If zinc be 

brilliant light into its powdery white oxide, which forms a reek 
in the air (lana phUosophica, “ philosopher’s wool ”). Boiling water 
attacks it appreciably, but slightly, with evolution of hydrogen 
and formation of the hydroxide, ZnfOH).. A rod of perfectly pure 

attackedThat P the r re 'is 'no d 4siblc' i eWutiSn a of d gas; b’utTT?’a^ece 
of platinum, copper or other m6re electro-positive metal be brought 
into contact with the. zinc, il dissolves readily, with evolution of 
hydrogen and formation of the sulphate. The ordinary impure 


with stronger acid, r 


dilute nitric acid" dissolves 
oxide. At higher temperat 
NO, is produced besides or instead of 
in soda and potash solutions, but not in ammonia. 

Applications --Zinc is largely used for “ galvanizing *’ iron, sheets 
of clean iron^being ^immersed in a bath of the molten metal and 

is thereby protected from atmospheric corrosion. It is also a con¬ 
stituent of many valuable alloys; brass, Muntz-metah pinchbeck, 
tombac, are examples. In technological chemistry it finds applica¬ 
tion as a reducing agent, e.z. in the production of aniline from 
nitrobenzene, but the use of iron is generally preferable in view 
of the cheapness of this metal. 
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ZINDER—ZINZENDORF 


ZINDER, a town on the northern margin of the central 
Sudan. Zindcr is a great emporium of the trade across the 
Sahara between the Hausa states of the south and the Tuareg 
countries and Tripoli in the north. Its ruler was formerly 
subordinate to Bornu, but with the decline of that kingdom shook 
off the yoke of the sultan, and on the conquest of that country 
by Rabah (q.v.) seems to have maintained his independence. The 
country of which Zinder is the capital is known as Damerghu. 
It is semi-fertile, and supports considerable numbers of horses 
and sheep, besides troops of camels. By the Anglo-French 
agreement of June 1898 it was included in the French sphere, 
having already been the object of French political action. The 
explorer Cazemajou was assassinated there in 1897, but the 
town was occupied in July 1899, after a slight resistance, by 
Lieutenant Pallier of the reconstructed Voulet-Chanoinc 
mission (see Senegal, country). A French post (named Fort 
Cazemajou) was built outside the town on a mound of huge 
granite blocks. Zinder was the first point in the Sudan reached 
by F. Foureau after his great journey across the Sahara via 
Air in 1899. Subsequently Commandant Gadel, from his head¬ 
quarters at Zinder, mapped and pacified the surrounding 

occupied the oasis of Air and Bilma in 1906. Zinder is a large 
and fine town surrounded with high earthen walls, very thick 


at the base and pierced with seven gates. Its houses, r 
built of clay, in part of straw, are interspersed with 
There is an important colony of Tuareg merchants, who 0 
the suburb of Zengu, and who deal in a variety of wares 
cotton, silks, spices, ostrich feathers, &c., to French 
bottles. Salt is a great article of merchandise. A busy market 
is held outside one of the gates. Administratively Damer 
is dependent on the French colony of Upper Senegal and Ni 

See Cazemajou, in Bui. Com. de VAfrique Frangaise (19 
F. Foureau, in La Geographic (December 1900), D’Alger au Congo 
par le Tchad (Paris, 1902); Joalland, in La Geographic, vol. iii. 
(1901); E. Aniaud and M. Cortier, Nos Confins Sahai ' 

1908); C. Jean, Les Touaragdu Sud-F.st (Paris, 1909). 

ZINGERLE, IGNAZ VICENZ (1825-1892), Austrian poet and 

scholar, was born, the son of the Roman Cathc. 

and orientalist, Pius Zingerle (1801-1881), at Meran on the 6th 
of June 1825. He began his studies at Trient, and entered fc 
a while the Benedictine monastery at Marienberg. Abandoning 
the clerical profession, he returned to Innsbruck, where, in 1848, 
he became teacher in the gymnasium, 


Gern 




Innsbruck on the 17th of Seplen 




r. He d 


iongvall (1874); and Erzahh 
. His ethnograf 
ling especially witl 
■e famous. Among 
Komg Launn (1850), of the legend, Von den heyligen drei Kunigen 
(1855); Sagni aus Tirol (1850, 2nd ed. 1891); Tirol. Natur, 
Geschichte -tend Sage im Spiegel tkulscher Dichlung (1851); Die 
Pcrstmen- und Taufnamen Tirols (1855); Sitlen, Brauche and 
Meinungen dfs Tiroler-Volkes (2nd ed. 1871); Das deutsche Kinder- 
spiel im Mitlelalter (2nd ed. 1873); Schildereien aus Tirol (1877, 
new series, 1888). With E. Inama-Sternegg, he edited Tirolische 
Weislkmer (5 volt., l875-l89l)|S2p7jj 


ZINNIA, in botany, a genus of the natural order Compositae, 
containing about a dozen species of half-hardy annual or per¬ 
ennial herbs or undershrubs, natives of the southern United 
States and Mexico. The numerous single and double garden 
forms are mostly derived from Zinnia elegans, and grow about 
2 ft. high, producing flowers of various colours, the double 
ones being about the size of asters, and very handsome. The 
colours include white, yellow, orange, scarlet, crimson and 
purple. Zinnias do best in a rich deep loamy soil, in a sunny 
position. They should be sown on a gentle hotbed at the end 
of March or in April and planted out early in June. 

ZINZENDORF, NICOLAUS LUDWIG, Count or Zinzendore 
and Pottendort? (r7oo-i760), German religious and social re¬ 
former, was born on the 26th of May 1700 at Dresden. His 
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ancestors belonged to Lower Austria, but had taken the Pro¬ 
testant side in the Reformation struggle, and settled near 
Nuremberg. Both his parents belonged to the Pietist circle 
and the lad had Philipp Jakob Spener for his godfather. His 

again when he was four years old, and he was educated under 
the charge of his pious and gifted grandmother, 1 Catherine von 
Gersdorf, who did much to shape his character. His school 
days were spent at Halle amidst Pietist surroundings, and in 
1716 he went to the university of Wittenberg, to study law and 
fit himself for a diplomatic career. Three years later he was 
sent to travel in Holland, in France, and m various parts of 

distinguished for practical goodness and belonging to a variety 
of churches. On his return he visited the branches of his family 
settled at Oberbirg and at Castell. During a lengthened visit at 
Castell he fell in love with his cousin Theodora; but the widowed 
countess, her mother, objected to the marriage, and the lady 
afterwards became the wife of Count Henry of Reuss. Zinzen- 

to betake himself to some special work for God. He had 
previously, in deference to his family, who wished him to become 
a diplomatist, rejected the invitation of August Francke to take 
Baron von Canstein’s place in the Halle orphanage; and he now 
resolved to settle down as a Christian landowner, spending his 
life on behalf of his tenantry. He bought Berthelsdorf from his 
grandmother, and selected John Andrew Rothe for pastor and 
John George Heiz for factor; he married Erdmute Dorothea, 
sister of Count Henry of Reuss, and began living on his estate. 
His intention was to carry out into practice the Pietist ideas 
of Spener. He did not mean to found a new church or religious 
organization distinct from the Lutheranism of the land, but to 
create a Christian association the members of which by preach¬ 
ing, by tract and book distribution and by practical benevolence 
might awaken the somewhat torpid religion of the Lutheran 
Church. The “ band of four brothers ” (Rothe, pastor at 
Berthelsdorf; Melchior Schaffer, pastor at Oorlitz; Francis 
von Wattewille, a friend from boyhood; and himself) set them¬ 
selves by sermons, books, journeys and correspondence to 

Christ. From the printing house at Ebersdorf large quantities 
of books and tracts, catechisms, collections of hymns and cheap 
Bibles were issued; and a translation of Johann Arndt’s True 
Christianity was published for circulation in France. A dislike 
of the high and dry Lutheran orthodoxy of the period gave 
Zinzendorf some sympathy with that side of the growing 
rationalism which was attacking dogma, while at the same time 

standing of religion and of Christianity, and endeavoured to 


Christ, the revelation of the Father. He seems also to have 
doubted the wisdom of Spener’s plan of not separating from the 
Lutheran Church, and began to think that true Christianity 
could be best promoted by free associations of Christians, which 
in course of time might grow into churches with no state con¬ 
nexion. These thoughts took a practical turn from his connexion 
with the Bohemian or Moravian Brethren. Zinzendorf offered 
an asylum to a number of persecuted wanderers from Moravia 
(see Moravian Brethren), and built for them the village of 
Herrnhut on a corner of his estate of Berthelsdorf. The re¬ 
fugees who came to this asylum (between 1722 and 1732—the 
first detachment under Christian David) from various regions 
where persecution raged, belonged to more than one Protestant 
organization. Persecution had made them cling pertinaciously 
to small peculiarities of creed, organization and worship, and 
they could scarcely be persuaded to live in peace with each other. 
Zinzendorf devoted himself to them. Ife, w'ith his wife and 
children, lived in Herrnhut and brought Rothe with him. He 
had hard work to bring order out of the confusion. He had to 
1 A volume of Spiritual Songs, written by Zinzendorf’s grand¬ 
mother Catherine, was published in 1729 by Paul Anton. 
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ZIRKEL, FERDINAND (1838- 
petrographer, was born at Bonn on the 2, 
was educated in his native town, and gi 
university in 1861. In early years he w; 
geology and mineralogy in Vienna. Hi 
geology in 1863 in the university of Len 
" 1 1870 professor of mineralogy and gf 


), German geologist and 
re 20th of May 1838. He 
d graduated Ph.D. at the 
e was engaged in teaching 


of Lc 


s include Geologische Skizz . 


“» 7 i)7 dcr°Variohte (1875); 
Microscopical Petrography (in Report of U.S. Geol. Exploration 
of 40th Par., vol. vi., 1876); Limurit aus der Vallee de Lesponne 

(1879); Lher ien Zirl *. 

Lfihrbuck der Petn 




thaffenheit der Minerahen 

ZITHER (Ger. Zither, Schlagzither, Streichzither; Ital. cithara), 
a name applied in modern Germany to the ancient cithara {q.v.), 
to the cittern (q.v.), and to an instrument which is a kind of 
psaltery, consisting of a shallow sound-chest with ribs having 
the outline of a flattened jug (termed in German Flaschen- 
form, bottle-shape). In the centre of the sound-board is a rose 
sound-hole, and the finger-board with frets lies along the straight 
side of the zither in front of the performer. The number of the 
strings varies, but 36, 38 and 42 are the most usual. Over the 
finger-board are four or five strings known as violin, on which the 
melody is played. These five melody strings are stopped with 
the thumb and fingers of the left 
j 2 34 5 hand and plucked with the thumb 

f — _ _fLn r of tile right hand, which usually 

—• ' -5=3b" has a thumb ring with plectrum. 

- | Nos. I and 2 are steel strings; 

No. 1 is only used for pas- No. 3 of brass, and 4 and 5 of 
sages in double notes and spun wire; the bass is played 
for chords. with the fingers of the right 

hand, and in order to facilitate 
the fingering the strings are tuned in fourths and fifths. 
Most of the other strings from the 6th are of gut. All the 
strings lie horizontally across the sound-t 
* ’ ’ ‘o hitch and 


it pins. The 

placed on the table in front of the performer, who hold 
arm so that the wrist rests on the side of the zither parallel with 
the hitch pins, the thumb being over the finger-board. 
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ZITTAU, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, on 
the left bank of the Mandau, near its confluence with the Neisse, 
close to the Bohemian and Silesian frontier, 25 m. by rail S.E. 
of Bautzen, 48 E.S.E. of Dresden and at the junction of lines 
to Reichenberg (in Bohemia), Eibau and Ilermsdorf. Pop. 
(1905) 34,706. The town hall dates from 1844, and contains a 
beautiful hall with rich stained glass windows. Among the six 
Evangelical churches, the following are noticeable: that of 
St John, rebuilt in 1834-37, with twin spires, and the church of 
St Peter and St Paul, with its elegant tower, which formerly 
belonged to an old Franciscan monastery. The 
restored in 1882 and part of it fitted up as a 




museum. Another wing of this building contains the muni¬ 
cipal library of 40,000 volumes and valuable manuscripts. 
Zittau is well equipped with schools, including a gymnasium 
and a commercial school, which are both accommodated in the 
Johanneum, and several technical institutions. There are also 
a theatre, well-equipped public baths and a richly endowed 
hospital. Zittau is one of the chief manufacturing towns of 
Saxony. The leading branch of industry is linen and damask 
' at woollen stuffs, trimmings, &c., are also produced 
iries of the town, and in the surrounding weaving 
villages, sixty-six of which, with 113,455 (19 00 ) inhabitants, 

' lduded in the municipal jurisdiction. The corporation 
valuable forests on the mountains of Upper Lusatia and 
estates, the annual income of which is about £15,000. 
There are various steam-mills, iron-foundries, brick-fields and 
potteries near the town, and extensive deposits of lignite. 

Zittau is of Wendish origin (Chytawa is its Wendish name), 
id was made a town by Ottocar II. of Bohemia. It was one 
the six towns of the Lusatian League (1346), at which period 
belonged to Bohemia. It suffered severely in the Hussite 
ars and in the Thirty Years’ War, and was bombarded and 
irnt by the Austrians in 1757 during the Seven Years’ War. 
The musical composer Marschner (1795-1861) was born at 
Zittau. 

See Carpzov, Analecta fastorum Zittaviensium (Leipzig, 1716); 
Moschkau, Zittau und seine Umgebung (5th ed., Zittau 1893); and 
Lamprecht, Wegmiser durch Zittau und das_Ziltauer Geblrge (Zittau, 
1901). 

ZITTEL, KARL ALFRED VON (1839-1904), German palae¬ 
ontologist, was born at Bahlingen in Baden on the 25th of 
September 1839. He was educated at Heidelberg, Paris and 
Vienna. For a short period he served on the Geological Survey 
of Austria, and as assistant in the mineralogical museum at 
Vienna. In 1863 he became teacher of geology and mineralogy 
in the polytechnic at Carlsruhe, and three years later he suc¬ 
ceeded Oppel as professor of palaeontology in the university 
of Munich, with the charge of the state collection of fossils. 
In 1880 he was appointed to the geological professorship, and 
eventually to the directorship of the natural history museum 
of Munich. His earlier work comprised a monograph on the 
Cretaceous bivalve mollusca of Gosau (1863-66); and au 
essay on the Tithonian stage (1870), regarded as equivalent 
to the Purheck and Wealden formations. In 1873-74 he 
accompanied the Rohlfs expedition to the Libyan desert, the 
primary results of which were published in Fiber den geolo- 
gischen Bau der libyschen Wiistc (18S0), and further details in 
the Palaeontographica (1883). Dr Zittel was distinguished for 
his palaeontological researches. From 1869 until the close of 
his life he was chief editor of the Palaeontographica (founded 
in 1846 by W. Dunker and H. von Meyer). In 1876 he com¬ 
menced the publication cf his great work, Handbuch der Palaeon- 
tologie, which was completed in 1893 in five volumes, the fifth 
volume on palaeobotany being prepared by W. P. Schimper 
and A. Schenk. To make his work as trustworthy as possible 
Dr Zittel made special studies of each great group, commencing 
with the fossil sponges, on which he published a monograph 
(1877-79). In i8 95 11,5 issued a summary of his larger work 
entitled Grundziige der Palaeontologie (ed. 2, part 1, Inverts- 
brala, revised by Dr Zittel in 1903; the American edition of 
1900 by C. R. Eastman is so revised, sometimes in opposition 
to Zittel’s views, as to be practically an independent work). 
He was author of Aus der Urzeit (1873, ed. 2, 1875); and Die 
Sahara (1883). In 1899 he published Geschichte der Geologit 
und Palaeontologie bis Ende des ig Jahrhunderis, a monumental 
history of the progress of geological science (Eng. trans., 
Mrs Maria M. Ogilvie-Gordon, 1901). Dr Zittel was from 1899 
president of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, and in 
1894 he was awarded the Wollaston medal by the Geological 
Society of London. He died on the 5th of January 1904. 

Obituary with portrait and bibliography, by Dr F. L. Kitchin, 
Geol. Mag. (February 1904). 
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ZiZKA, JOHN (c. 1376-1424), Bohemian general and Hussite 
leader, was born at Trocnov in Bohemia, of a family which 
belonged to the gentry. He took part in the civil wars in 
Bohemia in the reign of Wenceslaus IV., during which he lost 
one eye in a skirmish. He was from his youth connected with 
the court, and held the office of chamberlain to Queen Sophia. 
Zizka's name first became prominent when the Hussite movement 
began. When in 1419 A Hussite procession was stoned at 
Prague from the town hall, Zizka headed those who threw the 
town councillors from its windows. When a temporary armis¬ 
tice was concluded between the partisans of King Sigismund 
and the citizens of Prague, Zizka marched to Plzen (Pilsen) 
with his followers, but soon left that city, and, after defeating 
at Sudomer the partisans of Sigismund, arrived at Tabor, the 
newly founded stronghold of the advanced Hussites. Zizka 
took a large part in the organization of the new military com¬ 
munity and became one of I he four captains of the people 
( hejtmaiu) who were at its head. Meanwhile Sigismund, 
king of the Germans and king of Hungary, invaded Bohemia, 
claiming the crown as the heir of his brother Wenceslaus. 
Menaced by Sigismund, the citizens of Prague entreated the 
Taborites for assistance. Led by Zizka and their other captains, 
the Taborites set out to take part in the defence of the capital. 
At Prague Zizka and his men took up a strong position on the 
hill then known as the Vitkov, on the spot where Zizkoz, a 
suhurb of Prague, now stands. At the end of June (1420) 
the siege of the city began, and on the 14th of July the armies 
of Sigismund made a general attack. A strong German force 
assaulted the position on the Vitkov which secured the Hussite 
communications with the open country. Mainly through the 
heroism of Zizka, the attack was repulsed, and the forces cf 
Sigismund abandoned the siege. Shortly afterwards (August 
22, 1420) the Taborites left Prague and returned to Tabor. 
Zizka was now engaged in constant warfare with the partisans 
of Sigismund, particularly with the powerful Romanist, Ulrich 
of Rosenberg. By this struggle, in which Zizka was invariably 
successful, the Hussites obtained possession of the greatest 
part of Bohemia, which Sigismund now left for a time. It was 
proposed to elect a Polish prince to the throne; but meanwhile 
the estates of Bohemia and Moravia, who met at Caslav on the 
1st of June 1421, decided to appoint a provisional government, 
consisting of twenty members chosen from all the political 
and religious parties of the country, Zizka, who took part in 
the deliberations at Caslav, being elected as one of the two 
representatives of Tabor. He summarily suppressed some 
disturbances on the part of a fanatical sect called the Adamites. 
He continued his campaigns against the Romanists and ad¬ 
herents of Sigismund; and having captured a small castle 
near Litomerice (Leitmeritz) he retained possession of it—the 
only reward for his great services that he ever received or 
claimed. According to the Hussite custom he gave the biblical 
name of “ Chalice ” to this new possession, and henceforth 
adopted the signature of “ Zizka of the Chalice.” Later, in 
1421, he was severely wounded while besieging the castle of 
Rabi, and lost the use of his remaining eye. Though now 
totaily blind, he continued to command the armies of Tabor. 
At the end of 1421 Sigismund, again attempting to suhdue 
Bohemia, obtained possession of the important town of Kutna 
Hora (Kuttenberg). Zizka, who was at the head of the united 
armies of Tabor and Prague, at first retreated to Kolin; but 
after having received reinforcements he attacked and defeated 
Sigismund’s army at the village of Nebovid between Kolin and 
Kutna Hora (January 6, 1422). Sigismund lost 12,000 men 
and only escaped himself by rapid flight. Sigismund’s forces 
made a last sLand at Nemecky Brod (Deutsclibrod) on the 10th 
of January, but the city was stormed by the Bohemians, and, 
contrary to Zizka’s orders, its defenders were put to the sw'ord. 
Early in 1423 internal dissensions among the Hussites led to 
civil war. Zizka. as leader of the Taborites, defeated the men 
of Prague and the Utraquist nobles at Horie on the 27th of 
April; but shortly afterwards the news that a new crusade 
against Bohemia was being prepared, induced the Hussites to 


conclude an armistice at Konopist on the 24th of June 1423, 
As soon, however, as the so-called crusaders had dispersed with¬ 
out even atlempting to enter Bohemia, the internal dissensions 

Prince Sigismund Korybutovic of Poland had appointed as 
governor of the city of Kralove Hradec (Koniggratz) Borek, 
lord of Miletinek, who belonged to the moderate Hussite, the 
so-called Utraquist, party. After the departure of the Polish 
prince the city of Kralove Hradec, in which the democratic 
party now obtained the upper hand, refused to recognize Borek 
as its ruler, and called Zizka to its aid. He acceded to the 
demand and defeated the Utraquists under Borek at the farm 
of Strachov, near the city of Kralove Hradec (August 4, 1423). 
Zizka now attempted to invade Hungary, which was under the 
rule of his old enemy King Sigismund. Though this Hungarian 
campaign was unsuccessful owing to the great superiority of 
the Hungarians, it ranks among the greatest military exploits 
of Zizka, on account of the skill he displayed in retreat. In 
1424, civil war having again broken out in Bohemia, Zizka 
decisively defeated the Praguers and Utraquist nobles at Skalie 
on the 6th of January, and at Malcsov on the 7th of June. In 
September he marched on Prague, but on the 14th of that 
month peace was concluded between the Hussite parties through 
the influence of John of Rokycan, afterwards Utraquist arch¬ 
bishop of Prague. It was agieed that the now reunited Hussites 
should attack Moravia, part of which country was still held by 
Sigismund’s partisans, and that Zikka should be the leader in 
this campaign. But he died of the plague at Pribyslav (October 
11, 1424) before reaching the Moravian frontier. 


See Count I.iUzov, Bohemia: an 
896); Louis L4ger, Jean Zizka in 

lose unacquainted with the Bohemian language: 
ilka, and Dljepis MeMa Prahy; Palacky, Histoi 
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ZLATOUST, a town of Russia, in the government of Ufa, 
close to the river Ufa, in a picturesque valley of the middle 
Urals, 1925 ft. above sea level, 199 m. by rail E.N.E. of the 
town of Ufa. Pop. 20,973. The town has a first-class meteoro¬ 
logical and magnetical observatory, a cathedral and a museum; 
it is the seat of the mining administration for the Zlatoust 
district, and has a brisk trade in agricultural produce and 
manufactured wares. 

ZNAIM (Czech Znojmo), a town of Austria, in Moravia, 50 m. 
S.W. of Brimn by rail. Pop. (1900) 16,261, mostly German. 
It is picturesquely situated on the left bank of the Thaya. 
The site of the former fortifications is occupied by a promenade. 
The Rauberturm is a relic of the old castle of the margraves 
of Moravia; the round castle-chapel, known as the heathen 
temple (Heiden-Tempel), in the Romanesque style of the 12th 
century, was at one time considered the most ancient building 
in Moravia. The Gothic church of St Nicholas was built about 
1348 by the emperor Charles IV.; the town house, with a 
Gothic tower, 250 ft. high, dates from about 1446. The ancient 
and once powerful Premonstratensian abbey of Brack, east of 
the town, is now occupied as barracks. 

The present town of Znaim was founded in 1226 by Ottaear I. 
of Bohemia on the site of Znojmo, the ancient capital of the 
tributary margraves of Moravia, which had been destroyed in 
1145. Znaim is best known to history for the armistice con¬ 
cluded here in 1809 after the battle of Wagram between 
Napoleon I. and the archduke Charles. In 1866 the Prussians 
occupied the town from July 13th till September 3rd. The 
novelist Karl Postl (1793-1864), who wrote under the pseudonym 
of Charles Sealsfield, was born at Poppitz, 2J m. S.W. 

ZOBEIR RAHAMA (1830- ), Egyptian pasha and 

Sudanese governor, came of the Gemaab section of the Jaalin, 
and was a member of a family which claims descent from the 
Koreish tribe through Abbas, uncle of Mahomet. He became 
prominent as the most energetic and intelligent of the Arab 
ivory and slave traders who about 1860 established themselves 
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stood near the pole. The data afforded by Eudoxus, however, 
are far too vague to serve as the basis of any chronological 

Egyptian Zodiacal Signs. —The Egyptians adopted from the 
Greeks, with considerable modifications of its attendant sym¬ 
bolism, the twelve-fold division of the zodiac. Aries became the 
Fleece; two Sprouting Plants, typifying equality or resem¬ 
blance, stood for Gemini; Cancer was re-named Scarabacus; 
Leo was converted, from the axe-like configuration of its chief 
stars, into the Knife: Libra into the Mountain of the Sun, a 
reminiscence, apparently, of the Euphratean association of 
the seventh month with a “holy mound,” designating the 
biblical tower of Babel. A Serpent was the Egyptian equi¬ 
valent of Scorpio; the Arrow only of Sagittarius was retained; 
Capricornus became “ Life,” or a Mirror as an image of life; 
Aquarius survived as Water; Taurus, Virgo and Pisces re¬ 
mained unchanged. 1 The motive of some of the substitutions 
was to avoid the confusion which must have ensued from the 
duplication of previously existing native asterisms; thus, the 
Egyptian and Greek Lions were composed of totally different 
stars. Abstractions in other cases replaced concrete objects, 
with the general result of effacing the distinctive character of 
the Greek zodiac as a “ circle of living things.” 

Spread of Greek System. —Early Zoroastrian writings, though 
impregnated with star-worship, show no traces of an attempt 
to organize the heavenly array. In the Bundahish, however 
(9th century), the twelve “ Akhtars,” designated by the same 

“Awakhtars” or planets (including a meteor and a comet) 
fight for Ahriman. The knowledge of the solar zodiac thus 
turned to account for dualistic purposes was undoubtedly de¬ 
rived from the Greeks. By them, too, it was introduced into 
Hindustan. Aryabhata, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, reckoned by the same signs as Hipparchus. They were 
transmitted from India by Buddhist missionaries to China, but 
remained in abeyance until the Jesuit reform of Chinese 
astronomy in the 17th century. 

Chinese Zodiacal Signs. —The native Chinese zodiacal system 
was of unexampled complexity. Besides divisions into twenty- 
eight and twenty-four parts, it included two distinct duodenary 
series. The tse or “ stations ” were referred by E. C. Biot to 
the date mi b.c. Measured from the winter solstice of that 
epoch, they corresponded, in conformity with the Chinese 
method of observation by intervals of what we now call right 
ascension, to equal portions of the celestial equator. 2 Projected 
upon the ecliptic, these were considerably unequal, and the tse 
accordingly differed essentially from the Chaldaean and Greek 
signs. Their use was chiefly astrological, and their highly 
figurative names—“ Great Splendour,” “ Immense Void,” 
“Fire of the Phoenix,” &c.—had reference to no particular 

stamped with official recognition over two centuries ago. The 

the course of weather changes throughout the year. Their 
appellations are purely meteorological. 

The characteristic Chinese mode of dividing the “yellow 
road ” of the sun was, however, by the twelve “ cyclical animals ” 
—Rat, Ox, Tiger, Hare, Dragon or Crocodile, Serpent, Horse, 
Sheep, Monkey, Hen, Dog, Pig. The opening sign corresponds 
to our Aquarius, and it is remarkable that the rat is, in the far 
East, frequently used as an ideograph for “water.” But here 
the agreement ceases. For the Chinese series has the strange 
peculiarity of proceeding in a retrograde direction or against 
the course of the sun. Thus, the second sign (of the Ox) 
occupies the position of Capricorn, the third that of Sagittarius, 
and so on. The explanation of this seeming anomaly is to be 
found in the primitive destination of the “ animals ” to the 
purposes of an “horary zodiac.” Their succession, established 
to mark the hours of day and night, was not unnaturally 

1 Brugsch, Z. D. M. G„ ix. 513. 

2 Biot, Journ. des Savans, 1839, p. 729, and 1840, p. 151; 
Gaubil, Hist, de I'Astr. Chinoise, p. 9. 


associated with the diurnal revolution of the sphere from east 
to west. 3 They are unquestionably of native origin. Tradition 
ascribes their invention to Tajao, minister of the emperor 
Hwang-ti, who reigned c. 2697 b.c., and it can scarcely be placed 
later than the 7th century b.c. 4 

The Chinese circle of the “ animals ” obtained early a wide 
diffusion. It was adopted by Tatars, Turks and Mongols, in 
Tibet and Tong-king, Japan and Korea. It is denominated by 
Humboldt 5 the “zodiac of hunters and. shepherds,” and he 
adds that the presence in it of a tiger gives it an exclusively 
Asiatic character. It appears never to have been designed for 
astronomical employment. From the first it served to char¬ 
acterize the divisions of time. The nomenclature not only of 
the hours of the day and of their minutest intervals was supplied 
by it, but of the months of the year, of the years in the Oriental 
sixty-year cycle, and of the days in the “ little cycle " of twelve 
days. Nor has it yet fallen into desuetude. Years “ of the 
Rat,” “of the Tiger,” “ of the Pig,” still figure in the almanacs 
of Central Asia, Cochin China and Japan. 

Aztec Zodiacal Signs. —A large detachment of the “ cyclical 
animals ” even found its way to the New World. Seven of the 
twenty days constituting the Aztec month bore names evidently 
borrowed from those of the Chinese horary signs. The Hare 
i(or Rabbit), Monkey, Dog and Serpent reappeared without 
change; for the Tiger, Crocodile and Hen, unknown in America, 
the Ocelot, Lizard and Eagle were substituted as analogous.* 
The Aztec calendar dated from the 7th century; but the zodiacal 
tradition embodied by it was doubtless much more ancient. 
Of the zodiac in its true sense of a partitioned belt of the sphere 
there was no aboriginal knowledge on the American continent. 
Mexican acquaintance with tbe signs related only to their 
secondary function as dies (so to speak) with which to stamp 

Lunar Zodiac. —The synodical revolution of the moon laid 

lunar zodiac. The first was a circlet of “ full moons ”; the 
second marked the diurnal stages of the lunar progress round the 
sky, from and back again to any selected star. The moon was 
the earliest “ measurer ” both of time and space; but its 
services can scarcely have been rendered available until stellar 
“ milestones ” were established at suitable points along its 
path. Such were the Hindu nakshalras, a word originally 
signifying stars in general, but appropriated to designate certain 
small stellar groups marking the divisions of the lunar track. 
They exhibit in an exaggerated form the irregularities of dis¬ 
tribution visible in our zodiacal constellations, and present the 
further anomaly of being frequently reckoned as twenty-eight 

variably twenty-seven. Now, since the moon revolves round 
the earth in 27-)- days, hesitation between the two full numbers 
might easily arise: yet the real explanation of the difficulty 
appears to be different. The superfluous asterism, named 
Abkijit, included the bright star a I.yrae, under whose influence 
the gods had vanquished the Asuras. Its invocation with the 
other nakshalras , remoteness from the ecliptic notwithstanding, 
was thus due (according to Max Muller’s plausible conjecture) 7 
to its being regarded as of especially good omen. Acquaintance 
with foreign systems of twenty-eight lunar divisions tended 
doubtless to fix its position, which remained, nevertheless, 
always equivocal. 8 Alternately admitted into or rejected from 
the series, it was finally, some six or seven centuries ago, 
eliminated by the effects of precession in reversing the order of 
culmination of its limiting stars. 

The notion of a twenty-seven-fold division of the zodiac was 
deeply rooted in Hindu tradition. The number and the name 
were in early times almost synonymous. Thus a nakshatra-mala 


3 Humboldt, Vues des CordiUeres, 

1 G Schlegel, Ur. Chen., pp. 37, 5< 
"Ibid., p. 152; Prescott, Ccrnqi 


7 Rig-Veda Samhila, vol. iv. (1862), Preface, p. lxii. 
* Whitney, Journ. Am. Orient. Soc., viii. 394. 
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denoted a necklace of twenty-seven pearls;‘and the funda¬ 
mental equality of the parts was figured in an ancient legend, 
by the compulsion laid upon King Soma (the Moon) to share 
his time impartially between all his wives, the twenty-seven 
daughters of Prajapati. Everything points to a native origin 
for the system of nakshatras. Some were named after ex¬ 
clusively Vedic deities; they formed the basis of the sacrificial 
calendar of the Brahmins; the old Indian names of the months 
were derived from them; their existence was pre-supposed in 
the entire structure of Hindu ritual and science. 2 They do not, 
however, obtain full recognition in Sanskrit literature until the 
Brahmana period (7th or 8th century E.C.). The Rig-Veda 
contains only one allusion to them, where it is said that “ Soma 
is placed in the lap of the nakshatras ”; and this is in a part 
including later interpolations. 

Positive proof of the high antiquity of the Hindu lunar zodiac 
is nevertheless afforded by the undoubted fact that the primitive 
series opened with Krittika (the Pleiades) as the sign of the 
vernal equinox. The arrangement would have been correct 
about 2300 BC.; it would scarcely have been possible after 
1800 b.c. 3 We find nowhere else a well-authei. 






m by which 


Here the “ signs ” 


w relegated to the third place, was superseded 
series by “ Asvini ”* was accomplished under Greek 
metvhere near the beginning of the Christian era. 
;s of ritual, however, the Pleiades, with Agni or 
heir presiding deity, continued to be the first sign. 

' ' .s first definite organization in the 
:mbodied in the Siirya-Siddhanta. 
constellations ” of the lunar zodiac 
entially distinct systems. The ecliptic is divided 
into twenty seven equal parts, called bhogas or arcs, of 800' each. 
But the nakshatras are twenty-eight, and are represented by as 
many “ junction stars ” ( yogalara ), carefully determined by 
their spherical co-ordinates. The successive entries of the 
moon and planets into the nakshatras (the ascertainment of 
which was of great astrological importance) were fixed by means 
of their conjunctions with the yogataras. These, however, soon 
ceased to be observed, and already in the rrth century, al- 
Birunl could meet with no Hindu astronomer capable of point¬ 
ing out lo him the complete series. Their successful identifi¬ 
cation by Colebrooke 5 in 1S07 had a purely archaeological 
interest. The modern nakshatras are twenty-seven equal 
ecliptical divisions, the origin of which shifts, like that of the 
solar signs, with the vernal equinox. They are, in fact, the 
bhogas of the Siirya-Siddhanta. The mean place of the moon 
in them, published in all Hindu almanacs, is found to serve 
unexceptionally the ends of astral vaticination. 6 

The system upon which it is founded is of great antiquity. Belief 
in the power of the nakshatras evidently inspired the invocations 
of them in the Atkarva-Veda. In the Brahmana period they 
were distinguished as “ deva ” and “ yama,” the fourteen lucky 
asterisms being probably associated with the waxing, the four¬ 
teen unlucky with the waning moon. 7 A special nakskatra was 
appropriated to every occurrence of life. One was propitious 
to marriage, another to entrance upon school life, a third to 
the first ploughing, a fourth to laying the foundation of a house. 
Festivals for the dead were appointed to be held under those 
that included but one star. Propitiatory abstinences were 
recommended when the natal asterism was menaced by un¬ 
favourable planetary conjunctions. The various members of the 
body were parcelled out among the nakshatras, and a rotation 
cribed as a wholesome accompaniment of the 


toon’s revolution a 
1 Max Muller, op. (it., p. ixiv. 

3 A. Weber, Indiscke Stiuken. x 


7 A. Weber, “ Die Vedischen Nachrichter 
Berliner Abhandlungen (1861), p. 309. 

6 Ibid., p. 322; H Kern, Die Yogalara dt 
Ind. Stud., xv. 174-181. 
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The nomenclature of the Hindu signs of the zodiac, save as 
regards a few standard asterisms, such as AQvini and Krittika, 
was far from uniform. Considerable discrepancies occur in 
the lists given by different authorities. 9 Hence it is not sur¬ 
prising to meet in them evidence of foreign communications. 
Reminiscences of the Greek signs of Gemini, Leo, Libra, Sagit¬ 
tarius, Capricornus and Pisces are obvious severally in the 
Hindu Two Faces, Lion’s Tail, Beam of a Balance, Arrow, 
Gazelle’s Head (figured as a marine nondescript) and Fish. The 
correspondence does not, however, extend to the stars; and 
some coincidences adverted to by Humboldt between the 
nakshatras and the zodiacal animals of Central Asia are of the 

They were apparently direct as well as indirect.' The Aztec 
calendar includes nakshatra titles borrowed, not only through 
the medium of the Tatar zodiac, but likewise straight from the 
Indian scheme, apart from any known intervention. The 
“ three footprints of Vishnu,” for example, unmistakably gave 
its name to the Mexican day Ollin, signifying the “ track of the 
sun”; and both series further contain a “flint weapon,” a 

ranged along the Hindu zodiac with the naive idea of providing 
resting-places for the wandering moon. 

Relative Antiquity of Hindu, Chinese and Arabian Systems .— 
Relationship of a more intimate kind connects the Hindu lunar 
mansions with those of the Arabs and Chinese. The resem¬ 
blance between the three systems is indeed so close that it has 
been assumed, almost as axiomatic, that they must have been 
framed from a single model. It appears nevertheless to have 
become tolerably clear that the nakshatras were both native to 
India, and the sieu to China, but that the manazil were mainly 
of Indian derivation. The assertion, paradoxical at first sight, 
that the twenty-eight “ hostelries ” of the Chinese sphere had 
nothing to do with the moon’s daily motion, seems to convey 
the actual fact. Their number, as a multiple of four, was pre¬ 
scribed by the quaternary partition of the heavens, funda¬ 
mental in Chinese astronomy. It was considered by Biot to have 
been originally twenty-four, but to have been enlarged to 
twenty-eight about ttoo E.c., by the addition of determinants 
for the solstices and equinoxes of that period. 12 The essential 
difference, however, between the nakshatras and the sieu is that 
the latter were equatorial, not eclipTicai, divisions. They w'ere 
measured by the meridian-passages of the limiting stars, and 
varied in amplitude from 2 0 42' to 30° 24'The use of the 
specially observed stars constituting or representing the sieu 
was as points of reference for the movements of sun, moon and 
planets. They served, in fact, and still serve (though with 
astrological ends in view), the precise purpose of “ fundamental 
stars ” in European astronomy. All that is certainly known 
about the antiquity of the sieu is that they were -well established 
in the 3rd century e.c. Their initial point at the autumnal 
equinox marked by Kio (Spica Virginis) suits a stiff later date; 
and there is no valid evidence that the modem series resulted 
from the rectification of an older superannuated arrangement, 
analogous to the Krittika sequence of nakshatras. The Hindu 
zodiacal constellations belong then to an earlier epoch than the 
Chinese “ stations,” such as they have been transmitted to our 
acquaintance. Yet not only were the latter an independent 

in their more recent organization, were, as far as possible, 
assimilated to them. The whole system of junction stars was 
doubtless an imitation of the sieu; the choice of them by the 
Hindu astronomers of the 6th century a.d. was plainly instigated 
by a consideration of the Chinese list, compiled with a widely 
different intent. Where they varied from it, some intelligible 
reason can generally be assigned for the change. Eight junc¬ 
tion stars lie quite close to, seven others are actually identical 
with, Chinese determinants; 14 and many of these coincidences 
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between insignificant and, for the purposes of ecliptical 

\rabian Mansions of '.he Moon. —The small stellar groups 
racterizing the Arab “ mansions of the moon ” ( manazil al¬ 
tar) were more equably distributed than either the Hindu 
Chinese series. They presented, nevertheless, striking re- 
iblances to both. Twenty-four out of twenty-eight were 
ned, at least in part, of nakshatra or sieu stars. 1 That the 
b was essentially a copy of the Hindu lunar zodiac can 
rcely admit of doubt. They were divided on the same 
triple; each opened at the spring equinox; the first Arab 
I Sharatan was strictly equivalent to the Hindu Ajvini; and 
iteen constellations in each were virtually coincident. The 
lei of the sieu was, however, also regarded. Eighteen 
nese determinants were included in the Arab asterisms, 
of these five or six were not nakshatra. stars; consequently, 
f must have been taken directly from the Chinese series. 
■ were the Greek signs without effect in determining the names 
he manazil? the late appearance of which, in a complete 
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it zodiacal representation in 


L Probably 

-,----a fragment 

a Clialdaean planisphere in the British Museum, once inscribed 
with the names of the twelve months and their governing 
Two only now remain. 2 

A zodiac on the “ astrological altar of Gabies ” in the Louvre 
illustrates the apportionment of the signs among the inmates of the 
Roman Pantheon; 3 and they occur as a classical reminkcence in 
the mosaic pavements of San Minfeto and the baptistery at Florence* 
the cathedral of Lyons, and the crypt of San Savino at Piacenza. 4 

all the French cathedrals of the 12th and 13th centuries exhibit 
on their portals a species of rural calendar, in which each month 
and sign has its corresponding labour. The zodiac of Notre Dame 
of Pans, opening with Aquarius, is a noted instance. 8 A similar 
series, in which sculptured figures of Christ and the Apostles are 
associated with the signs, is to he seen in perfect preservation on 
the chief doorway of the abbey church at Vezelay. The cathedrals 
of Amiens, Sens and Rheims are decorated in the same way. In 
Italy the signs and works survive fragmeutarily in the baptistery 
at Parma, completely on the porch of the cathedral of Cremona 
and on the west doorway of St Mark’s at Venice. They are less 
common in England; but St Margaret’s, York, and the church 
of Iffley in Oxfordshire offer good specimens. In the zodiac of 
Merton College, Oxford, Libra is represented by a judge in his 
robes and Pisces by the dolphin of Filzjamcs, warden of the college, 


e Early Gothic period 


„ corresponding months, by the sun’s 
c^of labours ” was replaced in French castles 




and hotels by a 
fishing and danc 
and ploughing.® 

the same decora , . .. -- - r - ir - 

set of signs was copied in 1764 from a pagoda at Verdapettah ..™. 
Cape Comorin, and one equally complete existed at the same period 
on the ceiling of a temple near Mindurah. 3 

The hieroglyphs representing the signs of the zodiac in astrono¬ 
mical works are found in manuscripts of about the 10th century, 
but in carvings not until the 15th or 16th. 1 ® Their origin is unknown; 
but some, if 1101 all of them, have antique associations. The hiero¬ 
glyph of Leo, for instance, occurs among the symbols of tlie Mithraic 
woi ship. 11 

See also the article Astrolocy, and the separate articles on the 
constellations. The whole suhject of the history of the zodiac k 
very obscure. See generally Franz Boll, Sphaera (Leipzig, 1903); 
also the bibliographies to Astrology and Babylonian and 
Assyrian Religion. (A. M. C.) 


ZODIACAL LIGHT, a faint illumination of the sky, sur¬ 
rounding the sun and elongated in the direction of the ecliptic 
on each side of the sun. It is lenticular in form, brightest 
near the sun, and shades off by imperceptible gradations, 
generally becoming invisible at a distance of go 0 from the sun. 
Until a recent time it was never observed except in or near tlie 
zodiac; hence its designation. Its breadth varies with the 
time and place of observation, depending upon the position of 
the ecliptic with respect to the horizon. In the tropics, where 
the ecliptic is nearly perpendicular to the horizon, it may be 
seen after the end of twilight on every clear evening, and before 


1 Schlegel, Ur. Chin., p. 561; Pettigrew, Journ. Arch. Soc 
8 Menard , La^Mythologicdans l’Art, p. 388. 


Franqaise , ix. 551; Le G 


8 Viollet-lc-Duc, Du 
Mem. de VAcad , Paris.. 

* Fowler, Archaeologra , xliv. 150. T Ibid., p. 175. 

lxji. 353. Cf. Houzeau, Bibliographic 

.. ... * p. 136, where a useful sketch of the 

general results of zodiacal research Will be found. 

10 R. Brown, Archaeologia, xlvi'i. 341; Sayce, in Nature, xxv. 


let-le-Due, 

^ •John Call. Phil. Trans. 


525- 

11 See Lajard, Culte de Mithra, pi. xxvii. fig. 5, &c. The actual 
symbol W can be carried Uick to about 250 b.c. (see Journal of the. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 50 (1881), 171, No. 20, and plate 17, 
No. 6); it occurs there with 'an Assyrian winged hull. But there is 
nothing to prove that it there, or elsewhere, means Taurus; it is 
found, in the same early period, with a lion as well as with a bull 


twilight on every dear morning, unless blotted out by moon¬ 
light. It then presents a nearly vertical wedge-shaped form, 

at which the ecliptic intersects the horizon. The point of the 
wedge is quite indefinite, the extremely diffuse light gradually 
fading into invisibility at a height which may range from 50° 
to 70° or even more, according to the keenness of the observer’s 
vision. The boundary everywhere is ill defined so that no 
exact statement of the extent of the light can be made. The 
brightness is at its maximum along its central line, called the 
axis of the light. Along this axis the brightness continually 
increases as the sun is approached. Owing to the softness of 
the ouLline, it is not possible to fix the position of the axis with 
precision; but, so far as observations have been made, it is 
found that it lies near the ediptic, though deviating from it by 
a quite sensible amount. 

Having this position, the conditions of visibility will be best 
when the ediptic, and therefore the axis of the light, are nearly 
perpendicular to the horizon, and, as the angle between the 
ecliptic and horizon becomes acute, will deteriorate, slowly at 
first, mote and more rapidly afterwards, owing to the increasing 
effect of atmospheric absorption. This effect is enhanced by 
the light being brighter as we approach the sun. More and 
more of the brighter regions of the light will then be near the 
horizon the more acute the angle. The result is that the light 
can be only indistinctly seen when the angle with the horizon 
is less than 45°, unless in a region where I he atmosphere is un¬ 
usually dear. From this statement of the conditions it will be 
seen that the tropical zone is the most favourable for observa¬ 
tion, and that the most favourable hour of the day at which the 
light can be seen must always be the earliest after sunset 
and the last before sunrise. Practically this is when twilight 
is first ended in the evening, and about to begin in the morning. 
At these hours the angle of the ediptic with the horizon varies 
with the season. At the dose of evening twilight the angle is 
greatest about three weeks before the vernal equinox. The 
months of February and March arc therefore best for theevening 
observations in the northern hemisphere, but the light can 
generally be seen from January until April. Similar favourable 
conditions prevail in the morning from September to November. 

It is dear that the light proceeds from a region surrounding 
the sun, and lenticular in form, the axis of the lens being nearly 
perpendicular to the ediptic, while the circumference extends 
at least to the orbit of the earth. If it did not extend so far 
as this it could not be seen as frequently as it is at a distance of 
go° from the sun. The accompanying figure shows the form of 
the outline, as it would appear to an observer on an outer planet 
were the light of the sun cut off. The hypothesis which best 
explains all the phenomena is that the light is that of the sun 
reflected from an extremely tenuous cloud of particles having 

tenuous as the earth’s orbit is approached until, immediately 
outside the orbit, it fades into complete invisibility. The fact 
that the light widens out toward the sun leads to the inference 
that it entirely surrounds the sun. It is therefore of interest 
to test this inference by observations at midnight in such a lati¬ 
tude that the distance of the sun below the horizon is no more 
than necessary to preclude the possibility of twilight. Such an 
opportunity is offered when the sun is near the summer solstice, 
in latitudes not differing much from 50° north. A transparent 
atmosphere and dear horizon are necessary, conditions which can 
best be secured on a mountain top. The visibility of a light 
corresponding to the inference was shown by Simon Newcomb, 
by observations at the top of the Brienzcr Rothom, in igos. 
Previously to this, E. E. Barnard had observed the same 

validity of the condusion that this is really the zodiacal light 
arises from the possibility that, afler Iho dose of the ordinarily 
recognized twilight, there may be a fainl illumination arising 
from the reflection of light by the very rare upper atmosphere, 

miles or more above the earth’s surface. The problem of 
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form and boundary of the region from which the light emanates, 
the next question is that of the matter sending it forth. The 
most plausible view is that we have to do with sunlight reflected 
from meteoric particles moving round the sun within the region 
of the lens. The polariscope and the spectroscope are the only 

inferred. The evidence afforded by these instruments is not, 
however, altogether accordant. In 186;, Angstrom, observing 
at Upsala in March, obtained the bright auroral line (VVX. 5567). 
and concluded that in the zodiacal light there was the same 
material as is found in the aurora and in the solar corona, 
and probably through all space. Upsala, however, is a place 
where the auroral spectrum can often be observed iu the sky, 
even when no aurora is visible, and it has generally been 
believed that what Angstrom really saw was an auroral and 

Professor A. \V. Wright, of New Haven, also made careful 
observations leading to the conclusion that the spectrum differs 
from suniight only in intensity. Some evidence has also been 
■ found by the same observer of polarization, showing that a 
considerable portiou of the light must be reflected sunlight. 
The observations of Maxwell Hall also embraced some made 
with the spectroscope. He was unable to sec any marked 
deviation of the spectrum from that of the sun; but it does 
not appear that either he or any other of the observers dis¬ 
tinctly saw the dark lines of the solar spectrum. Direct proof 
that we have to do with reflected sunlight is therefore still 
incomplete. 

The question whether the Gegenschein can be accounted for 
by the reflection of light from the same matter as the zodiacal 
band is still unsettled. Taking the general consensus of the 
observations it would seem that its light must be so much 
brighter than that of the band as to imply the action of some 
different cause. In this connexion may he mentioned the in¬ 
genious suggestion of S. Arrhenius, that the phenomenon is 
due to corpuscles sent off by the earth and repelled by the sun 
in the same way that they are sent off from a comet and form 
its tail. In other words, the light may be an exceedingly tenuous 
cometary tail to the earth, visible only because seen through its 

tional to that producing the zodiacal band is strengthened, 
though not proved, by a theorem due to F. R. Moulton of 
Chicago. He shows that, supposing the cloud of particles 
to move around the sun in nearly circular orbits immediately 
outside the earth, the perturbations by the earth in the motion 
of the particles will result in their retardation in that part 
of the orbit nearest the earth, and therefore in their always being 
more numerous in a given space in this part of the orbit than in 
any other. This view certainly accounts for some intensifica¬ 
tion of the light, to which mav be added the intensification 
produced by the vertical reflection of the.suulight. 

A new interest was given to the subject by the investigations 
of H. H. Seeliger, published in iqo6 , who showed that the 
observed excess of motion of the perihelion of Mercury may be 
accounted for by the action of that portion of the matter re¬ 
flecting the zodiacal light which lies nearest to Ihe sun. Plaus¬ 
ible though his result is, the subject still requires investigation. 
It seems not unlikely that the final conclusion will be that 
instead of the reflecting matter being composed of solid particles 
it is an exceedinglj tenuous gaseous envelope surrounding the 
sun and revolving on an axis the mean position of which is 
between that of the sun’s equator and that of the invariable 
plane of the solar system. 
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ZOFFANY, JOHANN (1733-1810), British painter, whose 
father was architect to the prince of Thurn and Taxis, was born 
in Frankfort-on-Main. He ran away from home at the age of 
thirteen and went to Runie, where he studied art for nearly 
twelve years. In 175S he left for England, and after under¬ 
going some hardships was brought into fashion by royal 
patronage, and in 1769 was included among the foundation 
members of the Royal Academy. He went to Florence in 1772 
with an introduction from George III. to the grand duke of 
Tuscany, and did not return until 1779. During this second 
stay in Italy he met with much success, and was commanded 
by the empress Maria Theresa to paint a picture of the royal 
family of Tuscany; this work he executed so much to the 
satisfaction of the empress that in 177S he was created a baron 
of the Austrian empire. He went next to India, where he lived 
from 1783 to 1790, to which period belong some of his best- 
known paintings; but the last twenty years of his life were 
spent in England. He died in 1810 and was buried in Kew 
churchyard. Ilis portrait groups of dramatic celebrities are, 
perhaps, the most highly esteemed of his many productions; 
they have considerable technical merit and show much shrewd 
insight into character. Several of the best arc in the Garrick 
Club,. London. 

ZOlLUS (r. 400-320 £ c), Greek grammarian of Amphipolis 
in Macedonia. According to Vitruvius (vii., preface) he lived 
during the age of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 b.c.), by whom 
he was crucified as the punishment of his criticisms on the king. 

I This account, however, should probably be rejected. Zoilus 
appears to have been at one time a follower of Isocrates, but sub¬ 
sequently a pupil of Polycrates, whom he heard at Athens, where 
he was a teacher of rhetoric. ZoTlus was chiefly known for the 
acerbity of his attacks on Homer (which gained him the name of 
Homeromastix, “ scourge of Homer ”), chiefly direcLed against 
the fabulous element in the Homeric poems. Zoilus also wrote 
against Isocrates and Plato, who had attacked the style of 
Lysias of which he approved. The name Zoilus came to be 
generally used of a spiteful and malignant critic. 

See U. Friedlander, De Zoilo aUisque Homeri Obirectataribus 
(Kdnigsbcrg, 1895); J. E. Sandy i, History of Classical Scholarship 
(2nd ed. 1906). 

ZOISITE, a rock-forming mineral, consisting of basic calcium 
and aluminium silicate, Ca 2 (AK)H)Al 2 (Si04),j, crystalibiing iu 
the orthorhombic system. It is closely related to epidote ( q.v .) 
both in the angles of the crystals and in chemical composition: 
a zoisite containing some iron replacing aluminium may be 
identical in composition with an epidote ( !< clinozoisite ”) 
poor in iron. The crystals are prismatic in habit and are deeply 
furrowed parallel to their length; terminal planes are rare; 
there is a perfect cleavage parallel to the brachy-pinacoid. 
Columnar and compact masses are more common. The hard¬ 
ness is 6| and the specific gravity 3-25-3-37. The colour is 
often grey; a rose-red variety, known as “ thulite,” occurs 
with sky-blue vesuvianite at Telemarken in Norway, and has 
been used to a limited extent as an ornamental stone. Accord¬ 
ing to differences in the optical characters, two kinds nf zoisite 
have been distinguished. Zoisite is a product of dynamo- 
metamorphism, and occurs as a constituent of some crystalline 
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schists, such as amphibolite and eclogite. It was first observed 
by Baron Zois (after whom it was named) in the eclogite of 
Sau-Alpe in Carinthia; other localities are the Ducktown 
copper mines in Tennessee, where ft occurs embedded in 
chalcopyritc; Loch Garve in Ross-shire, &c. The saus- 
surite ” of the Alps and elsewhere, which has resulted from the 
alteration of the plagiorlasc felspar of gabbro, consists largely 
of zoisite with epidote. (L. J. S.) 

zola, Emile Edouard Charles antoine (1840-1902), 

French novelist, was born in Paris on the and of April 1S40, his 
father being an engineer, part Italian and part Greek, and his 
mother a Frenchwoman. The father seems to have been an 
energetic, visionary man, who, dying while his only son was a 
little lad, left to his family no better provision than a lawsuit 
against the municipality of the town of Aix It was at Aix, 
which figures as Plassans in so mary of his novels, that the boy 
received the first part of his education. Thence he proceeded, 
in 1858, to Paris, where, as later at Marseilles, he failed to 
obtain his bachelor's degree. Then came a few years of terrible 
poverty; but at the beginning of 1862 he obtained a clerkship, 
at the modest salary of a pound a week, in the house of Hachette 

of particular merit. His first book, Conks a Ninon , appeared 

and in January 1866 he determined to abandon clerking and 
take to literature. Vigorous and aggressive as a critic, his 
articles on literature and art in Villemessant’s paper L’Evine- 
meitl created a good deal of interest. So did the gruesome but 
powerful novel, Therese Raquin (1867). Mean-while, with 
characteristic energy, Zola was projecting something more im- 

Comedie Hitmaine —the history of a family in its various rami¬ 
fications during the Second Empire. The history of this family, 
the Rougon-Macquart, was to be told in a series of novels con¬ 
taining a scientific study of heredity—science was always Zola's 
ignis fatuus —and a picture of French life and society. The 
first novel of the series, La Fortune dcs Rougon, appeared in 
book form at the end of 1871. It was followed by La Curie 
(1S74), Le Ventre de Paris (i8gg KLa Conqucte da Plassans 
(1875). La Faute de V AbM Mouret (1875), Son Excellence Eugene 
Rougon (1876)—all books unquestionably of immense ability, 
and in a measure successful, but not great popular successes. 
Then came L’Assommoir (1878?), the epic of drink, and the 
author’s fortune was made. Edition followed edition. lie 
became the most discussed, the most read, the most bought 
novelist in France—the sale of L’Assommoir being even exceeded 
by that of Nana (1880) and La Debacle (rSgz). From the 
Fortune des Rougon to the Docteur Pascal (1803) there are some 
twenty novels in the Rougon-Macquart scries, the second half 
of which includes the powerful novels Germinal (1885) and 
La Terre (1888). In 1888 Zola departed from his usual vein in 
the idyllic story of Le Rbe. Zola also wrote a series of three 
romances on cities, Lourdes, Rome, Paris (1894-98), novels on" 
the “ gospels ” of population (FicondiM) and work (Travail), a 
volume of plays, and several volumes of criticism, and other 
things. These books are based on study and observation; the 
novels are crowded with characters. The whole is a gigantic 

mission, during some thirty years. He prided himself on his 

Zola was the apostle of the “ realistic ” or “ naturalistic ” 

far as “ naturalism ” is to be regarded as a record of fact. He 
was an idealist, but while other idealists idealize the nobler 
elements in human nature, so has he, for the most part—the 
later books, however, show improvement—idealized the elements 
that are bestial. He saw man’s lust, greed, gluttony, as in a 
vision, magnified, overwhelming, portentous. And what he 
saw he presented with tremendous power. His style may lack 
the classic qualities of French prose—lightness, delicacy, 
sparkle; it certainly has not Daudet’s colour and felicity of 


touch. The first impression it produces may be one of heaviness, 
and the later “ gospels ” on population and work are distinctly 
ponderous. But for rendering the gloomy horror of the sub-' 
jects in which he most delights—detail on detail being accumu¬ 
lated till the result is overwhelming—Zola has no superior. 
Some of his descriptions of crowds in movement have never 
been surpassed. 

Zola played a very important part in the Dreyfus affair, 
which convulsed French politics and social life at the end of the 
19th century. At an early stage he came to the conclusion that 
Dreyfus was the innocent victim of a nefarious conspiracy, and 
on the 13th of January 1898, with his usual intrepidity, he pub¬ 
lished in the Aurore newspaper, in the form of a letter beginning 
with the words J’accuse, a terrible denunciation of all those 
who had had a hand in hounding down that unfortunate officer. 
Zola’s object was a prosecution for libel, and a judicial inquiry 
into the whole affaire, and at the trial, which took place in Paris 
in February, a fierce flood of light was thrown on the case. 
The chiefs of the army put forth all their power, and Zola was 
condemned. He appealed. On the 2nd of April the Cour de 
Cassation quashed the proceedings. A second trial took place 
at Versailles, on the 18th of July, and without waiting the result 
Zola, by the advice of his counsel and friends, and for reasons 
of legal strategy, abruptly left France and took refuge in 
England. Here he remained in hiding, writing Ficonditi, till 
the 4th of June 1899, when, immediately on hearing that there 
was to be a revision of the first Dreyfus trial, he returned to 
Paris. Whatever may be thought of the affaire itself, there 
can be no question of Zola’s superb courage and disinterested- 


On the morning of the 29th of September 1902 Zola was 
found dead in the bedroom of his Palis house, having been 
accidentally asphyxiated by the fumes from a defective flue. 
He received a public funeral, at which Captain Dreyfus was 
present. Anatole France delivered an impassioned oration at 
the grave. At the time of his death Zola had just completed 
a novel, Virile. dealing with the incidents of the Dreyfus trial. 
A sequel, Justice, had been planned, but not executed. After 
a life of constant struggle and an obloquy which never relaxed, 
the sensational close of Zola’s career was the signal for an 
extraordinary burst of eulogy. The verdict of posterity will 
probably be kinder than the first, and less unmeasured than 
the second. Zola’s literary position would have more than 
qualified him for the French Academy. 1 He was several times 
a candidate in vain. (F. T. M.) 


See Emile Zola, Novelist and Reformer (1904), giving a full account 
of his life and work, by E. A. Vizetelly, who translated and edited 
many of his works in English; also P. Alexis, Emile Zola, Notes 
d un ami ; F. Brunetiere, Le Roman Naturaliste (1883); vols. iii., 
v. and vi. of the Journal des Goncourt (1888-92); E. Hennequin, 
Quelques Per trains iranr/iis (1890); R. II. Sherard, Emile Zola: a 
biographical and critical study (1903); A. Laporte, Emile Zola, 
’’’.-- with a bibliogra- 1 — A -' ■ 


(1894) with a bibliography. A complete report 
against Zola is printed m Le Proces Zola (2 vols. 


ZOLKIEWSKI, STANISLAUS ^547-1619), the most illustrious 
member of an ancient Ruthenian family which emigrated to 
Galicia in the 15th century. During the interregnum in Poland 
after the death of Henry of Valois, Zolkiewski was an ardent 
partisan of the chancellor Zamoyski, and supported the can¬ 
didature of Stephen Bfithory, under whose banner he learned 
the art of war in the Muscovite campaigns. On the death of 
Stephen, Zolkiewski vigorously supported the policy of Zamoyski, 
and took an active part in the battle of Byczyna, when the 
Austrian archduke Maximilian was defeated by the Polish 
chancellor. Shorlly afterwards Zolkiewski was made castellan 
of Lemberg and acting commander-in-chief. On the accession 
of Sigismund III. he retired from court and divided his time 
between improving his estates, where he built towns and for¬ 
tresses, and disciplining the Cossacks, with whom he enjoyed 
great influence. In 1601-2 he served with distinction in the 
Livonian war against the Swedes, whom he defeated at Reval. 
During the insurrection of Nicholas Zebrzydowski he led the 
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army which routed the rebels at Guzow in r6o7, though pro¬ 
testing against the necessity of shedding “ his hrothers’ blood.” 
For his services he received the palatinate of Kiev. He was 
opposed to the expedition sent to place the false Demetrius 
on the throne of Muscovy; but nevertheless accompanied the 
king to Smolensk and was sent thence with a handful of men 
against Moscow. On his way thither he defeated and captured 
Tsar Vasily Shuiski at the battle of Klushino (July 14, 1610), 
and two months later entered the Russian capital in triumph. 
His tactful and conciliatory diplomacy speedily won over the 
boyars, whom he persuaded to offer the Muscovite crown to 
the Polish crown prince, Wladislaus. For a moment it seemed 
possible that the Vasa family might occupy the throne of Ivan 
the Terrible; but Sigismund III. would not consent to the re¬ 
ception of his son into the Greek Church, and refused to ratify 
the terms made with the boyars. Zolkiewski then returned 
to the Polish camp and assisted in the reduction of Smolensk, 
but Moscow in the meantime drove out the Polish garrison and 
proclaimed a native dynasty under Michael Romanov. When 
Zolkiewski presented his captives, Tsar Vasily and his family, 
to the Polish diet, he received an ovation and was rewarded with 
the dignity of hetman wielki (commander-in-chief). For the 
next few years he defended the Ukraine against the Tatars 
and Cossacks, and in r6i7 was involved in a war with the Porte 
owing to the unauthorized interference of the Polish nobles 
in the affairs of Wallachia and Moldavia. Unable to defeat 
the vastly superior forces of the Turkish commander Skinder, 
he concluded with him an advantageous truce at Jaruda (27th 
of August i6t8), by the terms of which he pledged himself to 
curb the Cossacks and at the same time renounced all the claims 
of Poland to the Danubian principalities. Thus he saved tlgiM 
one army of Poland ro guard her southern frontier from appa¬ 
rently inevitable destruction. On his return he was fiercely 
assailed by the diet for not risking everything in a pitched 
battle, but Zolkiewski defended himself with an eloquence which 
silenced his most venomous opponents. The peace of Jaruda 
was then confirmed, and the king conferred upon Zolkiewski 
the grand-chancellorship, an honour he had neither desired 
nor expected. Fresh attacks were presently made against him 
for failing, it was alleged, to prevent the Tatar incursions. 
So deeply wounded was the hero by these calumnies that when 
in 1619 he was sent against the Turks he publicly declared that 
he would never return alive unless victorious. He was as good 
as his word. Surrounded near the Dniester by countless hosts 
of Turks, Talars and Janissaries, he retreated through the 
Steppes, fighting night and day without food or water, towards 
Cecora. By the time he reached it, he sawclearly that success 
was impossible, and deliberately determined to die where he 
Stood. Disguising himself so that his dead body might not be 
recognized, he turned upon the pursuers and was slain after 
a desperate resistance (6th of October 1620). His head was 
cut off, exhibited in the Turkish camp and then sent to Con¬ 
stantinople as a present to the sultan, from whom it was subse¬ 
quently ransomed at a great price. Zolkiewski is one of the 
most heroic figures in Polish history. An accomplished general, 
a skilful diplomatist, and a patriot who not only loved his 
country above all things, but never feared to tell his countrymen 
the truth, he excelled in all private and public virtues. As a 
writer he made a name by an important history of his Muscovite 
campaigns. 

See Stanislaw Gabrvel Kozlowski, Life of Stanislaus Zolkiewski 
(Pol.) (Cracow, 1904). (R. N. B.) 

ZOLLNER, JOHANN KARL FRIEDRICH (1834-1882), 
German astronomer and physicist, was born at Berlin on the 
8th of November 1834. From 1872 lie held the chair of astro¬ 
physics at Leipzig University. He wrote numerous papers 
on photometry and spectrum analysis in Poggendorlf’s Annalen 
and Berirhte der k. sdehsiseken Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
two works on celestial photometry (Grundzuge einer allgemeinm 
Photometric des Hrmmels, Berlin, 1861, 4to, and Photometrischc 
Uniersuchungen, Leipzig, 186.5, 8vo), and a curious book, Ueber 


die Natur der Cometen (Leipzig, r872, 3rd ed. 1883). He died 
at Leipzig on the 25th of April 1882. 

ZOLLVEREIN (Ger. Zoll, toll, customs, and Verein, union), 
a term used generally for a certain form of Customs Union, but 
specially for the system among the German states which was in 
force between 1819 and 1871 (see Tariff, and Germany: 
History). 

ZOMBOR, a town of Hungary, capital of the county of Bacs 
Bodrog, 146 m. S. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 29,036, 
two-thirds Servians. It is situated in a fertile plain near the 
Franz Josef canal, which connects the Danube and the Theiss, 
and is the centre of the corn and cattle trade of an extensive 


ZONARAS, JOANNES (John), Byzantine chronicler and theo¬ 
logian, flourished at Constantinople in the 12th century. Under 
Alexius I. Comnenus he held the offices of commander of the 
bodyguard and private secretary to the emperor, but in the 
succeeding reign he retired to Hagia Glykeria (one of the Princes’ 
Islands), where he spent the rest of his life in writing books. 
His most important work, ’Extro/u) 'I<TTopiS>v (compendium 
of history), in eighteen books, extends from the creation of the 
world to the death of Alexius (1118). The earlier part is largely 
drawn from Josephus; for Roman history he chiefly followed 
Dio Cassius, whose first twenty books are not otherwise known to 
us. His history was continued by Nicetas Acominatus. Various 
ecclesiastical works have been attributed to Zonaras—com¬ 


es of Saints; and a treatise on the Apostolical Canons— 
d there is no reason to doubt their genuineness. The lexicon, 
iwever, which has been handed down under his name (ed. 
A. H. Tittmann 1808) is probably the work of a certain 
itonius Monachus (Stein’s Herodotus, ii. 479 f.). 

Complete edition in Migne, Patrologfa Graeca, cxxxiv. cxxxv. 
xxvii.; the Chronicon by M. Finder and T. Biittner-Wobst in 
e Bonn Corpus Scriptorum Hist. Bys. (1841 97) and by L. Din- 

cher, Geschiehte der byzai ‘' ' 


6;; see bibliography in C. Kri 
:n Litteratur (2nd ed. 1897). 


ZONE (Gr. fine,, a girdle, from ^vvbvai, to gird), a term 
for a belt or girdle, now used chiefly in the transferred sense 
of a demarcated area. Thus the earth’s surface is divided, for 
classification of climates, into five climatic zones: the two 
temperate and the two frigid zones and the tropical or torrid 
zone. (Sec Climate and Climatology.) 

ZOOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION (also known as Zoogeography), 
the science dealing, in the first place, with the distribution of 
living animals on the surface of the globe (both land and water), 
and secondly with that of their forerunners (both in time and 
in space). The science is thus a side-branch of zoology, 1 in¬ 
timately connected on the one hand with geography and on the 
other with geology. It is a comparatively modern science, 
which dates, at all events in its present form, from the second 
half of the igtli century. 

Different parts of the land-surface of the globe are. inhabited 
by different kinds of animals, or, in other words, by different 
faunas. These differences, in many cases at any rate, are not 
due to differences of temperature or of climate; and they do 
not depend on the distance of one place from another. The 
warm-blooded land-animals of Japan are, for example, very 
much more closely related to those of the British Isles than 
is the corresponding fauna of Africa to that of Madagascar. 
Again, on the hypothesis of the evolution of one species from 
another, in the case of land-animals unprovided with the means 
of flight such resemblances and differences between the faunas 
of different parts of the world depend ir. a great degree on the 
presence or absence of facilities for free communication by 
land between the areas in question. Prima facie, therefore, 
it is natural to suppose that the fauna of an island will differ 
more from that of the adjacent continent than will those of 
different parts of that continent from one another. 

To a great extent this is the case; and if the present con¬ 
tinents and islands had always been in statu quo, the proposition 
1 For the distribution of plants, see Plants: Distribution. 
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There is also the phenomenon of vertical temperature-control. 
On this subject Dr A. R. Wallace has written ( Ency. Brit., 
gth ed., art. “ Distribution ”): “ As we ascend lofty mountains, 
the forms of life change in a manner somewhat analogous to 
the changes observed in passing from a warm to a cold country. 
This change is, however, far less observable in animals than in 
plants; and it is so unequal in its action, and can so frequently 
be traced to mere change of climate and deficiency of food, 
that it must rank as a phenomenon of secondary importance. 
Vertical distribution among animals will be found in most 
cases to affect species rather than generic or family groups, 
and to involve in each case a mass of local details. . . . The 
same remarks apply to the bathymetrical zones of marine life. 
Many groups are confined to tidal, or shallow, or deeper waters; 
but these differences of habit are hardly geographical, but in¬ 
volve details, suited rather to the special study of individual 
groups.” Temperature-control is therefore mainly a factor 
which has acted independently in the different zoological 
regions of the globe, and as such demands little or no further 
mention in a general sketch of the present nature. 

The same remark will apply in the case of the influence of 
humidity on distribution, and also as regards “ station.” To 
illustrate the latter we may take the instances of the European 
squirrel and the chamois, the former of which is found only 
in wooded districts and is entirely absent from the open plains, 
while the latter occurs only in the isolated mountain ranges of 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Apennines and the Caucasus. The 
distributional area of both may, however, be regarded as includ¬ 
ing Europe generally, so that these local restrictions of range 
have nothing to do with the wider problems of distribution. 

Very ditlerent is the case with regard to geographical barriers 
to the free dispersal of terrestrial animals. It should be ob¬ 
served. however, that even these act with different degrees of 
intensity in the case of different groups. From the fact that 
the great majority of them are oviparous, reptiles, whose powers 
of dispersal in the adult state are generally as restricted as those 
of mammals, have an advantage over the latter in that their 
eggs may be carried long distances on floating timber down 
rivers and thence across the ocean, or may even b>- occasionally 
transported by birds. The eggs of batrachians, .ike those of 
fresh-water fishes, will in some cases at any rate withstand 
being frozen, and hence conceivably may be transported by 
floating ice. Adult insects may be carried in the same manner 
as the eggs of reptiles. After all, however, such unusual means 
of transport are probably of no great importance; and it seems 
most likely that the varying features in the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of different groups of animals are due much more to 
differences in the dates of radiation, or dispersal of those groups, 
than to varying degrees of facility for overcoming natural 
geographical barriers to dispersal. 

The greatest barriers of all are formed by the ocean and the 
larger rivers; and from the former factor it follows that zoo¬ 
logical regions coincide to a considerable extent—although by 
no means altogether—with the main geographical (as distinct 
from political) divisions of the earth’s surface. In the main, 
mammals and other nonvolant terrestrial animals are debarred 
from crossing anything more than comparatively narrow 
channels of the sea, while even these and the larger rivers form 
a more or less effectual barrier to the dispersal of the great 
majority of the species. Hence it results that oceanic islands 
are usually devoid of such forms of life; while it may be laid 
down, as a general rule, that the existence of nearly allied types 
of terrestrial animals in countries now separated by stretches 
of sea implies a former land-connexion between them. There 
are, however, in many cases great difficulties in determining 
the nature of such connexions, largely owing to the fact 
that we are still in the dark as to whether the dispersal 
of many groups of animals has taken place down the lines of 
the present continents from north to south or equatorially 
by means of belts of land long since swallowed up by the ocean. 
In this connexion it may be remarked, as tending against the 
old idea of the radiation of all tbe modern groups of terrestrial 


animals from the north towards the south, that there is decisive 
evidence to prove the existence during the Tertiary period (so 
far at least as mammals are concerned) of certain great centres 
of development, and in some instances, at all events, also of 
radiation, in the southern hemisphere; one of these develop¬ 
mental centres being in Africa a second in South America, and 
a third in Australia. 

To the general law that straits and arms of the sea form an 
effectual barrier to the dispersal of the larger land-animals, 
and more especially mammals, certain exceptions may be 
pleaded. Jaguars have, for instance, been known to cross the 
Rio dc la Tlata, while tigers constantly swim from island to 
island in the delta of flic Ganges and prohalily also in the Malay 
Archipelago, and a polar bear has been observed swimming 

antelopes, pigs and elephants are also good swimmers; while 
hippopotamuses and crocodiles—especially tbe latter—can 
cross channels of considerable width. The great tropical and 
subtropical rivers also carry down masses of floating soil or 
large trees upon which mammals and reptiles are borne, and 
although in many or most instances such are swept out ro sea 
and their occupants drowned, m other instances they mav be 

freight can effort a landing. Such instances, however, cannot 
be very frequent, and they cannot affect widely sundered 
countries, owing to the lack of food supplies. Moreover, 
supposing a mammal to have reached a new land, unless it 
happened to be a pregnant female, or unless another 
individual of the opposite sex be similarly stranded, it would 
eventually die without progeny. Even in the case of a pregnant 
female, there is no certainty that the offspring, if but one,, 
would be a male; and even supposing this to be the case, the 
progeny miglil perish from the attacks of other animals or from 

such methods of dispersal must be relatively few and can affect 
only countries not very widely sundered. The most important 
case that can be cited is the occurrence of a pig and an extinct 
hippopotamus in Madagascar, which probably reached that 
island by swimming from Africa. As a rule, a strait like that 
separating Ceylon from India may be considered an effectual 
barrier to the dispersal of large land-animals. 

Although the Rio dc la Plata has effectually prevented the 
amphibious carpmcho from reaching Argentina, deserts form 

having prevented the North African fauna from reaching the 
heart of that continent. High and continuous mountain- 
ranges are likewise most effective in restricting the range of 
animals; this being more especially the case when, like the 
Himalaya, their trend is equatorial instead of, as in the case 
of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes, from north to south in 
the direction of the main continental extension. Forests also 
present great obstacles to animal migration, although (his is to 
a great extent of a local nature and comes, in fact, under the 
category^ of “ station.” Indeed, there appears to be no m- 

by forest alone. 

Lastly it should be mentioned that ice may serve as a factor 
in the dispersal of animals by acting as a bridge between 
different land-areas; and at some period this means of communi¬ 
cation may have aided in the great migrations of animals that 
have taken place between the Old and the New World by way 
of what is now Bering Sea. 

I. Terrestrial Disiributiok 

' The zoological regions recognized by Dr A. R. Wallace in 
1876, which are in the main identical with those Zoological 
proposed by Dr P. L. Sclater in 18 =8, and are chiefly Regions. 
based on the distribution of birds and mammals, are as 
follows:— 


vhich includes Europe to the Azores and Iceland, 
■om the high Himalaya and west of the Indus, 
hina from Ningpo and to the north of the watershed 
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pelago, Australia, New Zealand and all the 
Pacific, as far east as the Marquesas and the 

5. Neotropical, which comprises South Ami 
islands, the West Indies or Antilles, and Centra 

6. Nearctic, consisting of temperate and a 


“ These six regions,” remarks Dr Wallace, “ although all 
of primary importance from their extent, and well marked 
by their total assemblage of animal forms, vary greatly in their . 
zoological richness, their degree of isolation and their relation¬ 
ship to each other. The Australian region is the most peculiar , 
and the most isolated, but it is comparatively small and poor 
in the higher animals. The Neotropical region comes next in 
peculiarity and isolation, but it is extensive and excessively 
rich in all forms of life. The Ethiopian and Oriental regions are 
also very rich, but they have much in common. The Palae- 
arctic and Nearctic regions being wholly temperate are less 
rich, and they too have many resemblances to each other; but 
while the Nearctic region has many groups in common with 
the Neotropical, the Palaearctic is closely connected with the 
Oriental and Ethiopian regions.” 

In Dr Sciater’s original scheme the first four of the above regions 
were bracketed together under the designation of Palaeogaea, 


Prof. A. Newton) proposed to nuite the Nearctic with the 
Palaearctic region under the name of Holarctic; separating at the 
same time from the former a “ transitional ” Sonoran, and from 
the latter a similar Mediterranean, or Tyrrhenian, region, while 

the main by negative characters. The Sonoran region was 
subsequently adopted by Dr C. II. Merriam 7 in 1892, and later 
on by Dr Blanford in the address already cited, the title being, 
however, changed to Medic-Columbian. A most important 
proposal was also embodied in Dr Blanford’s scheme, namely, 
the separation from the Ethiopian region of Madagascar and 
the Comoro islands to form a separate Malagasy region. Another 
modification of the original scheme was to transfer the island of 
Celebes, together with Lombok, Flores and Timor, from the 
Australian to the Oriental region, or to regard them as repre¬ 
senting a transitional region between the two. 8 The effect of 
this change was practically to abolish “ Wallace’s line ” (the 
deep channel hetween the islands of Bali and Lombok and thence 
northward through the Macassar Strait), the deepest channel 


ution of the scheme, as presented by Dr Max 
2 tabularized, with some slight alteration, as 
lalrns ” being printed in capitals, the regions 
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determination. From this, coupled with the testimony afforded 
by the invertebrate faunas, he considers himself justified in stating 
that “ considerable evidence is now available to show that a land- 
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- Ncogaea a— - 

cannot have the weight attributed to it by Mr W. J. Sinclair. 

The typical Edentata (sloths, anteaters and armadillos) are at 
the present day practically confined to Neogaea where they have 
existed from the date of the Santa Cruz beds of Patagonia (which 
are probably of Miocene age). A few armadillos, however, have 
penetrated into Texas*, and in the Pleistocene epoch several repre¬ 
sentatives of the extinct ground-sloths (Megatheriidae) and a 

glyptodon, or giant armadillo, also ranged '- 

Tne group is, however, essentially Neogaeic. 
the Cebidae, or American monkeys, and their r< 
or marmosets, are likewise peculiar to Neogaea, 
from tiie Santa Cruz epoch. The vampire-bats, 

tidae, are likewise peculiar to this realm, and a___... 

endemic. With the exception of a few shrew-mice, which 
evidently entered from the north, continental Neogaea is 
present day devoid of Insectivora. It is, however, very 
worthy that one peculiar family (Solenodontidae) of the 
apparentlv nearly allied to the Malagasy Centetidae (tenrecs), 
in the West Indies, while the extinct Necrolestes, believed 
near akin to the African golden moles (Chrysochloridae), 


where they date 
- Phyllostoma- 


Neogaea and Madagascar. The blind burrowing- 
5 family Glauroniidae occur throughout the warmer 
parts of the realm, and are also found in Africa and south western 
Asia. The caimans or South American alligators ( Caiman ) are 
solely Neogaean; the iguanas (Iguanidae) are mainly peculial to 
the realm, although a few inhabit North America, and there are 
two outlying genera in Madagascar and a third in Fiji. The tejus 
(Tejidae) are wholly Neogaean. The Xantusiidae are exclusively 
Central American and Antillean; while the Ainphisbaenidae are 
practically restricted to Neogaea and Africa. On the other hand, 
Lacertidac, Varanidac and Agamidae are absent. Tailed amphi¬ 
bians are unknown south of Central America; but the region is 
the home of several peculiar types of toads, such as Pipa (Surinam 
toad) belonging to an otherwise Ethiopian section, and the majority 
of the family Cystignathidac, as exemplified by the horned Loud 
and the escuerso ( Ceraiophrys ), the remainder of the group being 
Australian. 

Freshwater fishes are very abundant in Neogaea, where they are 


____ Rodents of more or less peculiar 

■{# highly characteristic of Neogaea and for the —" —" 


uong these the Caviidae, Chin- 
peculiar to this realm, while the 

---.c Ethiopian region of Arctogaea, 

dul are unknown elsewhere. 

Ungulates are in the main very poorly represented in Neogaea 
and indude only the Hama group (guanaco, &c.), tapirs, and 
certain small or medium sized deer related to North American 
types. Palaeontological evidence tells us that these, like certain 
peculiar genera of horses now' extinct (such as Hippidium) and 
majrodons, were comparatively recent intruders into the realm 
from the north. On the other hand, Neogaea at the date of the 
deposition of the Santa Cruz beds was the home of certain endemic 
groups of ungulates, such as the Toxodontia and Litopterna, some 
of the representatives of which (Toxodon and Macrauchema ) flourished 
during the Pleistocene Pampcan epoch. 

Of the Carnivora, the civet group (Viverridae) is absent, and the 
representatives of the dog tribe (Canidae), bears (Ursidac), of which 
there is only a single existing representative, cats (Felidae), and 
probably laccoons (Procyonidac), 


...c north, although several gen 
_.e peculiar to the area. In the Sar 
these modern specialized Carnivora 1 
creodonts, such as Prothylacimis. 

In birds Neogaea is especially rich and contains more than a 
score of family groups unknown elsewhere. Several of these, such 
as the tyrant-birds (Tyrannidae), manakins (Pipridae), chatterers 
(Colingidac), ant-thrushes (Formicariidae), the oven-bird group 
(Dendrocolaptidae), plant-cutters(Phytotomidae), and wren-thrushes 
(Pteropiychidae), belong to a low and generalized type of the perch¬ 
ing. or passerine, group. Among the so-called picarian birds, 

phariidae), puff-birds (Bucconidae), jacamars (Galbulidae), rr ' 

mod family winder to the northward ir 

athirtidae), form a highly characteristic . . . _ , _ 

..-2 hoalzin {Opisthocomus) represents another. Of the higher 
forms of perching-birds the quit-quits (Coerebidae), greenlets 

Icteridae, and the tanagers (lanagridae) are exclusively Neogaeic; 
■‘‘i" ‘ or wanting, although the finches are abundant. Parrots 
coiiures o? ordina. ^ louih^American parrots (Conurus). 

and guans (Cracidae) among the game-birds, the chajas, 
or screamers (PalamedcMuc), the trumpeters (Psophiidae), sun- 
bitterns (Eurypygidae), and the seriema (Cariamidae). Allied 
apparently to the last is Phororhachos, a giant extinct bird from 
the Santa Cruz beds with a skull nearly as Targe as that of a pony. 

game-birds and the ostrich P groupf and the rheas or Ameri— 
ostriches (Rlmdae) are likewise exclusively Neogaeic. It may 
added that the distribution of all the members of the ostrich gr 
affords a strong argument in favour ot a former union of the 
southern ^continents, especially as their earliest known represen- 

Among reptiles, the tortoises, with the exception of representa- 

—„ .,r 4.1... 4.-'--"i - ^studo, all belong to the Pleurodira, 

ric types such as Chelys (matamata) 


be regarded as intruders 
of the last-named group 
Cruz epoch the place of 
; taken by marsupial-like 


Xe a ‘, 


; ol the members have developed the remarkable *h; 
n the floating fruits abundant ir 


the Tertiary c 


Mada gases 




electric eels (Gymnotidae) are peculiar to the waters of 
Neogaea, as are certain other groups, such as the armoured cat- 
fishes (Loricariidae), while true cat-fishes (Siluridae) are extremely 
abundant. Perhaps, however, the most remarkable feature of the 
fish-fauna of Neogaea is its affinity to that of the Ethiopian region. 
Among the lung-fishes the family Lepidosirenidae is, for example, 
restricted to the two areas, with one genus in each, as is also the 
family Characinidae. Much the same may be said of the Cichlidae, 
which have, however, representatives in the Malagasy and Oriental 
regions; and the Cyprinodontidae, which are extremely 7 abundant 
in Neogaea (where certain of their representatives are separated by 
some naturalists as a distinct family, Poeciliidae) likewise present 
the same general type of distribution, although their area includes 
the southern fringe of the Palaearctic sub-region and a considerable 
portion of the Oriental region. 

As regards the past history of Neogaea, Professor Carl Eigen- 
mann, writing in the Popular Science Monthly for June 1906, 
observes that “ in the earliest Tertiary tropical America consisted 
of two land-areas, Archiguiana and Archamazonia, separated by 
the lower valley of the Amazon, which was still submerged. There 
was a land-mass, Hellenis, between Africa and South America, 

This land-mass, which was inhabited, among oth^r things, by fishes 
Characimdae, Cichlidae and Siluridae (cat-fishes), sank beneath the 
Africa and towards South America, exterminating all types not 
developed^ the present diverse faunas of Africa and South America, 

land-areas, and by autochthonous development within its own 
border. . . The connexion between Africa and South America 
existed before the origin of present genera, and even before the 
of the present families and sub-families, some time 

_ . - :ly Tertiary. There has never been any exchange 

between Africa and South America since that time.” 

This connexion between Neogaea and Africa was doubtless a 
continuation of the old Jurassic equatorial land-belt to which 
allusion has been already made; freshwater fishes being probably 
a group of earlier radiation than mammals. Perhaps the distri¬ 
bution of the reptilian genera common to Ncogaea and Madagascar 
may be explained in the same manner, although tortoises apparently 
identical with Podocnemis occur in the Eocene of Europe (as well 
as in that of Africa and India), so that this group may have radiated 
from the north. . Whether the evidence of the Cystignathidae 
among the amphibians and of the extinct Miolania among chelnnians 
is also evidence of the persistence of the Jurassic connexion between 
Neogaea and Notogaea till a considerably later epoch must, for the 
present, be left an open question. The distribution of other 
families of lizards is, however, not in favour of such a connexion, 
the Lacertidac and Agamidae being confined to the Old World, 
inclusive of Australia but exclusive of Madagascar, while the cosmo¬ 
politan Srineidae, so abundant in Notogaea, are extremely scarce 
in Neogaea. 

Reverting to the mammalian fauna, its evidence, combined with 
that of geology, indicates that during the greater portion of the 
Tertiary period South America was isolated from North America, 
and inhabited by its autochthonous fauna of monkeys, marmosets, 
sloths, ground-sloths, ant-eaters, armadillos, glyptodonts, toxodonts, 
macrauchenias (together with certain other peculiar ungulates), 
rodents, marsupials and creodonts, as well as by Phororhachos, 
rheas, tinamous and probably some of the other groups of birds 
now peculiar to the area. This state of things continued till the 
later Miocene or Pliocene epoch, during some portion of which a 
connexion was established with North America by way of the 
isthmus of Darien. By means of this new land-bridge a certain 
proportion of the autochthonous fauna of Neogaea was enabled 
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;t. The Prosimiae, or 

, while the former ; 
5. Among the Car 
ig-dog (Lycaon) and t 


miuroids, include the galagos (Galago) 
diich the latter are akin to the Oriental 
e quite distinct from the Malagasy 
vora, the aard-wolf (. Proteles ), the 
; long-eared fox (i Otocyon ) are peculiar 
1 r c ses (Herpestinac); 

itself. The bear- 


while the spotted h>aena forms a subgenus by itse 
family (Ursidae), on the other hand, is totally ahsent. In the 
great ungulate order the African elephant is widely sundered from 
its Asiatic cousin, as are the two species of rhinoceros from their 
representatives in the Oriental region; indeed each group is sub- 
gencrically distinct. The hyraxes, forming the suborder Hyra- 
coidea, are, with the exception of a single outlying Syrian species, 
confined to Ethiopia. Zebras and true wild asses'are likewise 
peculiar to the region. More remarkable is the extraordinary 
number of peculiar genera of antelopes, a few of which range, 
however, into North Africa, Syria and Arabia; the African 
buffaloes are markedly different from those of Asia; and sheep 
and goats are absent from the region, with the exception of intruding 
into it to some extent in the mountains of the Sudan and Abyssinia. 
The giraffe-family (Giraffidae), as represented by giraffes ( Giraffa) 
and the okapi ( Ocapia ), is absolutely confined to this region, from 
which the deer-tribe (Cervidae) is completely absent. Chevrotains, 
or mouse-deer, are represented by the peculiar genus Do~catherivm 
(or Jlyomoschus); in the pigs the wart-hogs (Phacochoerus ), forest- 
hogs ( Hylochoerus), and the bush-pigs (subgenus Potamochoerus), 
with the exception of one Malagasy species, are now unknown 
elsewhere, as are also hippopotamuses. ^Rodents jnclude a ^number 

squirrels (Anomaluridae)f the jumping-hares (Pedetes), the strand- 
moles (Bathyergidae), the crested-rats ( Lophiomys ), and the cane- 
rats (Thryonomys, or Aulacodus ); the last being nearly allied to 
South American forms. In the Insectiyora, moles (Taipidae) are 
absent, the jumping-shrews (Macroscelididae) are solely African, 
although ranging north of the Sahara, while the golden moles 
(Chrysochloridae) and the Potamogalidae are exclusively Ethio- 
ninn.' Lastly, the ant-bears, or aard-varks (Orycteropodidae), 
. suborder of the Edentata unknown elsewhere; while 



m-region in the north. The guinea- 

_, - subfamily confined to Ethiopia and 

where true pheasants are unknown. Other peculiai 
., r ., tain-eaters (Musophagidae), colics (Coliidac), wood- 

hoopoes (irrisoridae), barbels (Megalaemidae), ground-hombills 
( Bucorvtis ), secretary-birds (Serpentariidae), glossy starlings ( Lam - 
protornis ), ox-peckers (Buphaga), the genera Lantarius and Tele¬ 
phone, as well as a number of others, all of which are unknown 
in Madagascar. In addition to true pheasants, \vrens (Troglodyt- 
idae) and water-ousels (Cinclidae) arc unknown in the Ethiopian 


the widespread Trionychoidea (of which there are 
?culiar to the region), the Ethiopian fresh-water 
g to the section Plcurodira; the two genera Pelo- 
rnothaerus being common to Africa and Madagascar, 
elsewhere. The Amphisbaeiiidae are comm< 
Ethiopia, to the exclusion of Madagascar; bu 
t and Zonuridae, on the othcHiand, arc restrict 




(Anguidac) is a - — 0 - - -- ,- 

A« regards batrachians, the region has no salamanders 01 
tailed forms, but, in common with India, possesses ca 
(Apoda); while it shares the grou{) of tongueless toads (£ 
" : ';h Neogaea, its peculiar family being th“ v - : “ 



typical lung-fishe_ 

species of bichir ( Polypterus ) and __. 

of the ancient poup of fringe-finned ganoids^Ci 

boscis-fishe^), Pantodontidae, and Phractolaemidae; t 
heing represented only by a single species each. The Notopteridae, 
Ophiocephalidae, Anabantidae, Osphromenidae and Mastaceir’ 
lidae are common to Ethiopia and the Oriental region. In addit 
to the Lepidosirenidae, the Characinidae are peculiar to this rej 
and Neogaea. The Cichlidae occur in Madagascar, Ethiopia, 
Oriental region and Neogaea; and the Osteoglossidae are comr 
to the last three of these regipns, as well as Australia, while 
Nandidae are Ethiopian, Oriental and Neotropical. On 
whole, the affinities of the fish-fauna of Ethiopia are nearest 
that of the Oriental region, and, secondly, to that of So 
America. 

Although invertebrates do not conic within the scope of 
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r forming “ Goiidwanaland,” whic 
A the equatorial land-belt re' 


,, __quite probable tl 

took place within the present area. B( 

_„ic Eocene little or nothing is know'n of the 

ontology of Ethiopia; 1 and in Egypt there is 
between the^lower Miocene and certain Pliocene 

ndia indicate, however, that Ethiopian Africa was 
ration wfith these countries during the upper Mioi 
jpochs. There occur, for instance, either in sout 
southern Europe, or both, during the latter period n 
antelopes now restricted to Ethiopia, as well as g 
r uminants (Palaeotragus), elephants and rhinocere 
type, probably zebras, hippopotamuses, baboons, 
ostriches. Owing to imperfect knowledge of Plic 

Ethiopia ^r^o^the ^ north-east, 

in fauna of Ethiopia • 

1 suggested 1 1 


^existing during 

on of the latter 
ween the Trias 
'ertebrate palae- 
ilso a long gap 
eds in the Wadi 


vclopcd in 
[uently whether or not 
:hat the modern higher 


or the Oriental re 
aid in explaining 
It is supported tc 
with primitive an 

the truth on till: 
Tertiary Bovidae 
direction, there i 
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favour of the continuation of the M< 
’e Tatte/area. e °ff ae th 


^0^ mammal fauna of 


n wfith those of pangolins ; 
be rightly determined, there 
a having been the original h< 


island lying 
mately relatee 


groups—fin favour of recognizing a distinct Malagasy region is in 
fact positively overwhelming, while it is also supported in some 
degree by the distribution of groups other than those named. In 
place of the Ethiopian assemblage of apes, monkeys, baboons, 
galagos and pottos, Madagascar (together with the Comoro islands) 

lamlfy^Lemurkiael^drichl^^now^nderstood^i's ‘ rh “ 






), and a-j 




°(C P hir^ 


Sfo 


:ympanic region of the skull; thereby differing 
4 - Oriental Prosimiae, but agreeing with the Eun 
pis, which must apparently be regarded as the s 
lis is a striking confirmation of the theory adv; 
;o by Huxley that Madagascar received its lem 
iropc at a very early dat ' ’ * ’ * 

een isolated from Africa. 


species^of hippopotamus 
ming; and Edentata ai 


Some of the Pleistocene 
infer than any of the living forms, 
lpanzce. The Carnivora are repre- 
>er of species, mostly referable to 

living bush-pig, the ancestors of all 

-[the Mozambique channel by swim- 

are equally conspicuous by their absence, 
hand, are represented by the tenrecs 
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appear to be the west Indian solen< 
different from those of the mainlanc 
occurrence of flving-foxes of the 1 
P ter opus. Of the countless rodent 
while the only members of that gr 
certain rat-like animals collectively 
myidae. 

The birds arc scarcely less remarkable than the ma 
common Ethiopian types as the ostrich, secretary -1 
guides {Indicator), wood-hoopoes, ground-hornbills, 
barbets and glossy starlings being entirely unknow 
other hand, the Malagasy region, inclusive of the Masca 
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inhabiting the ish 


Tylas, A 
Leptoson. 




tive homes of th 
inhabited by 


and Malagasy regions and are unknown elsewhere. 

Many of the features of the reptilian fauna are alluded to under 
the headings of Neogaea and the Ethiopian region. Among lizards, 


- of Neoga- 

... _of Agaraidae, Vc 

and Anguidae is very remar 
are Ethiopian. In add*?™ l 

and chameleons (C 
groups. Athnity- 


nidae, Lacertidae, Amphisbai 




d by tl 


iguanas, of snakes of the be 
aim of Podocnemts among the tortoises. The other pleurodirai 
tortoises are, however, of an Ethiopian type. The same ma} 
perhaps, be said with regard to the giant land-tortoises of the genu: 
Testudo , which in Pleistocene or modern times were spread ove; 
all the islands of the region, while they existed in Africa in thi 
Eocene, as well as in India in the Pliocene. The spider-tortoia 
{Pyxis) is a peculiar cryptodiran Malagasy genus. In the matte: 
of batrachians the Malagasy region lacks both coecilians (Aooda 


- _.. 0 -is (Agios) 

the peculiar Ethiopian types 3 
although the community of t 
Ethiopian, Malagasy and Orici 
be added that Madagascar diff 


icntal genus Rhacophorus. Of fisht 
ire absent from the present regio 
the Cichlidae to Neogaea and t! 
al regions is noteworthy. It m; 


:ive of a genus by itself. 

auicai distinctness 01 tne Malagasy fauna is thus demon 
from all sides. That the island has been separated fron 

The interpretation of its relationships with other region 
‘ver, exceedingly difficult. It is generally considered tha 
noro and Seychellc groups mark the line of a former con 
>etween Madagascar and India, and also with South Africa 
evident that this line must hai, 


of Ceylon 


unplifie 


by t 


Whether the occurrence of South^ American t^pes of re^tiles^(boas, 

held to indicate a late connexion with Neogaea by way 0* 
Pacific, cannot yet be decided. The occurrence of iguanas ii. _ 
is, however, as noteworthy as^is the community of Miohinia to 

subsiding area. In the opinion of Captain F. Ilutton 1 the land- 
shells of the genus Endodonta , which range all through Polynesia, 
New Zealand, eastern Australia, New Guinea and the Philip ’ 
with an outlier in Ceylon, afford the hest evidence in favoui 
Polynesian continent, the Singhalese outlier pointing to the cc 

sion that this group of moluises originally came from the i._. 

The molluscan evidence will not, however, explain the South 


Zoological evw 
i? afforded by th 
are unknown nt. .. 
Madagascar may p< 


er connexion, by way of Antarctic 
f the family Acanthodrilidae, whi( 
atur, although their occurrence 


ot a connexion v, ith Patagonia is afforded by the occurreni 
Tertiary strata of- South America and New Zealand of a nt 


1 he relatively small and wholly tropical or subtropical Oriental 
region wa^ originally taken to include the Punjab; but in a memoir, 
of which an abstract appeared in the Proceedings of the ™ ■’ 

Society ot London for 1900 (vol. lxvii. p. 484), Dr Blanford 


Oriental re 
Himalayan 


njab differs so remarkably ii 
hat it cannot be included in 
ssigned to the Med iter- Q 
he latter belongs also the ‘ 


h Ceylon 


ird subregion, 
.y Peninsula, a 


the title of Cisgangetic, while the 
rorm a second subregion, the Transgangetic, 
ithern China, Tonquin, Siam and Cambodia. 

^alay'^chipelago excUidve^^Ceiebes 6 
e present article the last.named island is included 
ion, although, as stated, it is by preference referred 
day transitional region. Wallace drew the main 
Oriental from the Australian region between the 
ind Lombok, and between Borneo and Celebes; 
ween Bali and Lombok] is here fifteen miles w'ide, 
pass in two hours from one great division of the 
:, differing as essentially in their animal life as 
n America. If we travel from java or Borneo to 

--- ...oluccas, the difference is still more striking.” The 

hydrographic results obtained by the Dutch Siboga Expedition 
show, however, that although there exists a line of great depth 
separating the two areas, this line on no point corresponds to 
“ Wallace’s line.” On the contrary, it passes east of Timor and 
through the Banda and Molucca seas, separating Sula from Buru, 
Obi and Halmaheira. For this line which replaces “Wallace’s 
line,” Dr A. Pclsencer has proposed the name of “ Weber’s line.” 
It is this “ Weber’s line” which marks the real division between 

the Arctogaeic and the Notogaeic faunas .. 

convenient to make Celebes the centre of 
tional region. 

The Oriental region agrees with the Ethi 
by elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, sei 


long which the Hon, leopard and hunting-1 

their Ethiopian relatives, a 
re also widely different from those of Africa. 

: (of the subgenus Bibos), as represented by the gaur and the 
n, are peculiar to this region; and, with the exception of 

a S l 4 n<i/%e P (blackbuck™ rc(ra«r« n (choUbingha) h and 6 Trago- 
us (nilgai) are restricted to the area. Southern India has 


its (Nem 


uudus) and gon 




•ough the Mai 

three peculiar subgenera of Cervus, namely Rusa, Hyelapht 
Rucervus, to the exclusion of the typical red deet group. 

those of Ethiopia, belong to the typical section of Sus. In ac 
to Neogaea, the Malay subregion is now the sole habitat of 
(Tapiridae). A notable distinction from Ethiopia is the pi 
of bears, which are, however, distinct from the typical Ur sus 
group of the north. 3 Borneo and Sumatra form the home 

..., m. . 1-1. (llylobatidae), which range 




>f Ethiop: 


.keys ai 


all generically d 

(Nycticebinae) peculiar to the forest-tracts. Fruit-bats of the genera 
Pteropus, Rousetius and Cynopterus help to distinguish the region 
from Ethiopia while among the Insectivora^the tujjrais, or^trec- 

nurinae), also with three generic modifications, are likewise 
Oriental. The cobegos, or flying-lemurs {Galeopithecus), represent 
an ordinal group (Dermoptera) peculiar to this region; while there 
are several distinctive genera of rodents, especially in the mountains 

tl pe 6 rfp h r^en^ ^ AuStrahan 

sentThe Edentata.^A striking feature ^the*mam™iian faun^f 


hi « 

peculiar 


is impossible. Ther< 


>ae-Zealanduie (London, 1904). 
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coursers (Glareolidae), and bustards (Otididae), of which there are 
numerous genera confined to the area. The two families last 
named, together with that of the Panuridae (represented by the 
bearded tit), being solely Old World, arc of themselves sufficient 
to distinguish the Palaearctic from the Nearctic fauna. . 

Of reptiles there is not much to be said, the Palaearctic subregion, 
in its restricted sense, being characterized by the poverty of its 
fauna, several of the widely spread families of the Old World, such 
as the Yaranidae and Agamidac, stopping short of its southern 
Among batrachians, the tailed salamanders 


in this and the Mediterranean 
sphere generally), the genera Salamandra a 
as the frogs and toads of the genera Alyte. 


l the northern hemi 
Chtoglossa, as wel 
ind Pelobates, beinj 
wts (Motge) abounc 


AVrcgards fishes, the subregion differs from the Nearctic province 
by the absence of bony-pike (Lepidosteidae), bow-fins (Amtidae), 
and the family Catostomatidae, as typified by tjie ‘^suckers, ^ red 

presence offoaches'(Cobitidae) and t&XT“ s ' and the 
As compared with the Palaearctic (and Mediterranean) province 
of the Holarctic region the Nearctic subregion (together with^the 

? f ~ .. ~ 


se groups, such as the camels and horses, m 


_ of hollow-horned ruminants. 

se the bison is generically (and subgeneiically) identical 
with its European relative, while the musk-ox can scarcely be 
regarded as a distinctive Nearctic type, seeing that it 


the*Pleietm:ene epoch that it has ceased to be*a denizen of northern 
Europe and Asia. The only other living members of the group 


e Himalayan^ U. torquatus. 


irope and .Asia. The only other living members 01 tne group 
the bighorn sheep (Ovis canadensis), which has representatives 
in Kamchatka and north-eastern Siberia, and the whiLc, or Rocky 
Mountain goat (Oreamnus, or Haploceros), which is a peculiar type. 
All must be regarded as originally immigrants from Europe; and 
it is noteworthy that in the Nearctic Pleistocene are several extinct 
types of musk-oxen, together with certain other genera which may 
possibly serve to connect the white goat and the musk-ox with 
the scrow and the takin of the Old World. The deer (Cervidae), 
apart from the three Old World types alluded to under the heading 
of the llolarctic region, are altogether peculiar types referable to 
the genus Mazama (subgenus Dorcelaphus, Cariacus or Odocoileus), 
but they may be akin to the Asiatic Elaphuru'i, and the group is 
certainly of Old World origin. The same may be said of the bears 
(Ursidac), in which the black bear ( Ursus amencanus) is a peculiar 
species, although probably allied to t L - u 1 — 1 —~ TT 
In the brown bear group (U. arctus) 
the Alaskan forms are ver -1 

and Amurland, the Rocky Mountain grizaiy, which nas> puneuuLcu 
farther into the continent, is more distinct. The grey-iox (subgenus 
Urocyon ) is a characteristic Nearctic type. Among other groups 
of mammals, the following generic groups distinguish the Nearctic 
from the Palaearctic subregion, although some of them enter ^ 

Sonoran area. In the Insectivora we nave Blarina, Scalops - 

Scapanus; in the Carnivora Procyon among the raccoons, Mephitis 
among the skunks, and Taxidea among the badgers. Cynomys 
(" prairie-dog”) is a characteristic rodent; and in the sa 
a very important feature is the replacement of all the 
and mice (Murinae) of the Old World by the 
allies belonging to the subfamily Crieetinac, ^ 
represented in the Old World. Pcromyscus is ; 

Nearctic genus, although it has an analogue 

the form of the single representative of the -- ---- 

The wood-rats of the genus Neotoma and the musquash (Fiber) 
are characteristic Nearctic types of the vole-group. More important 
is the family Haplodontidac, represented only by the sewellcls 
(Haplodon , or Aplodon), all the members of which are exclusively 
North American, although some are Sonoran. The pocket-gophers 
(Geomyidae) and kangaroo-rats (Heteromyidae) are also solely 
American, though more developed in tlie Sonoran than in the 
Nearctic area; Geomys and Ihomomys in the former and Pero- 
gnathus in the latter family are, however, found in the Nearctic 
area. Lastly, among the rodents, we have the Canadian porcupine 
(Erithizon), typifying the New Woi' ^ ’ 

bats it must suffice to state that the genus 
is solely North American. 

Reference J ' J_1 “ ‘ 


by themselves. .. - 
widely spread of these 

have originated in thw ----- - r -- 

equal probability that Central Asia—or a land-area common to 
Asia and America—may^have been their birthplace. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

or Puerco, Eocene, which includes a number of mammals of various 
types, some of the largest being of the approximate dimensions 
of a mastiff. Evidently the Pucrco epoch was a period of great 
development and radiation on the part of mammals; its fauna 
including primitive creodont Carnivora, amblypodous and condy- 
larthrous Ungulata, and a number of smaller types, some of which 
were probably related to the modern Rodentia, Insectivora and 
Primates. As only a foreshadowing of the Puerco mammals is 
found in the under upper Cretaceous Laramie beds, <t has been 
suggested that the fauna was largely, of northern origin. 

Bv the middle of the Eocene period the more generalized types 
of tfie Puerco fauna had almost disappeared, although a few creo- 
donts survived till the Oligocene. It is surmised that the low 
brain-capacity of the members of this fauna rendered them unfit 
-- CO p e w ith the irruption of more highly organized mammals 
ich suddenly appeared on the scene in the Lower Eocene; this 
n fauna, it is conjectured, may have developed from a side-line 
„ the original Puerco stock which had remained in the old northern 
home at the time of the earlier radiation. 

“ Assuming that the Puerco mammals,” observes Mr Madison 
Grant, 1 “ were driven out of more northerly or boreal lands, where 
had originally developed, by a declining temperature, it is 
muLcivablc that some animals remained behind and adjusted 
themselves to the changed conditions, until a still further increase 
of cold freed them also to follow the path of their predecessors, 

S °^ 1, Some of these Lower Eocene types of this second radiation, 
yw-ch are found in the Wasatch beds of Wyoming, have sent down 

animals. At this time first appear the horses, tapirs, rhinoceroses, 
camels and dogs (or rather the ancestral stocks thereof Some of 




! n V the OM r World'in 
Persian Calomyscus. 




Pleistocene these display 
° rm V epoch' 


Tertiary mammal-faunas of ^North America 






as exemplified by the occurrence of elephants - 

alongside of ground-sloths (Megalonyx and Mylodon) ; 

Pliocene and Miocene, the fauna was more of an Old Wo..« -jr- 
including a great development of camels (Tylopoda), horses (Equidae) 


rhinoceroses (Rhinocerotidae), mastodons, but also a 
5r Merycodiclae), the p< 




ating oreodonts (Oreodontidae, 


__animals,'such as the horses and rhinoceroses, are found cc 

tcmporancously in Europe, others, like the (ancestral) camels, are 
peculiar to America [some of the later types have recently been 
discovered in Asia]. . . 

“ " ’ Dre highly organized and better adapted to their 

_, these new types entirely supplanted the older fauna, 

emu wr the Oligocene this transformation was complete, and the 
older fauna had disappeared. This Wasatch fauna culminated, 
and then faded gradually away on this [American] continent, until 
in the Middle Pleistocene it was largely supplanted by arrivals 
from Asia.” 

The relationship of the fauna to that of South America, and the 
interchanges which took place between the two during the Pleis¬ 
tocene and Pliocene epochs, have been already sufficiently discussed 
when treating of Neogaea. 

Of the birds of the Nearctic subregion and the adjacent Sonoran 

zone, there are a very large number of peculiar g<- ^ 

serine order, a large \ '' - r - 1 - = -«- 

group (Fringillidae), i -- 

latter being solely a New World family; there are also a few 
stragglers from the Neogaeic family of tanagers (Tanagridae). 
Among game-birds the turkeys (Meleagris), the^ ruffed poi— 
(Bonasa) , the prairie-grouse (Tympanuckus, 
sage-cock (Centrocercus) , the praii 

0.& Lophortyx and Ortyx (“ bob-white ”), j --- r — 

Nearctic groups, although some extend farther south. Turning 
reptiles, the presence of rattlesnakes ( Crotalus ) is a feature broadly 
;.io- the* Nearctic subregion (together with America 
e Palaearctic; i 
domain of iguai 
_ ___ j _nappers (Chelyd 

(Cinostcrnidae), and in the Testudinidac t--- 

and the terrapins of the genera Chrysemys and Malacoclemmys are 
solely American, although some of them range far to the south, 
while during the Pliocene the snappers were represented in Europe. 

t'i --1 ~~ re or lefts peculiar types of North American 

___these arc for the most part Sonoran in range, 

ey may be best noticed in a later paragraph. . i, 

From that of the Palaearctic (+Mediterranean) subregion the fish- 
launa of the Nearctic subregion (together with that of at least 
much of the Sonoran area) is broadly distinguished by the presence 
of bony-pike (Lepidosteidae), bow-fins (Amiidae), and the members 
of the family Catostomatidae, for which there appears to be no 
collective English name, as well as by the absence of the loach 
family (Cobitidae), and barbels ( Barbus) among the Cyprinidae. 

The last of the zoological provinces into which the land-surface 
of the globe is divided on the evidence of the distribution of mammals 
and birds is the Sonoran, which, although often regarded as an 




. . .. the 

.... prairie-chicken ( Ped-ioecetes ), and 
American partridges (Odontophorinae), such 


1 “ The Origin and Relationship of the Large Mammals of North 
America,” Rep. New York tool. Soc. (1904), p. 7. 
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The fact that the generally accepted scheme of division of 
the land-surface of the globe into zoological regions is based 
almost entirely upon the present distribution of mammals and 
birds has already been emphasized. It is perhaps only fair to 
quote the views of Dr A. E. Ortmann* (who has devoted much 
study to the distribution of animals), although they by no 
means wholly commend themselves to the present writer:— 

" (i) Any division of the earth’s surface into zoo-geographical 
regions which starts exclusively from the present distribution of 
animals, without considering its origin, must be unsatisfactory, 
since always only certain cases can be taken in, while others remain 
outside of this scheme. (2) Considering the geological development 
of the distribution of animals, we must pronounce it impossible to 

circumstances, it is incorrect to regard the creation of a scheme 
of animal distribution as an important feature or purpose of zdo- 
geographical research. ’’ 

Dr Ortmann adds in a later paragraph, “ the chief aim of 
zoo-geographical study consists—as in any other branch of 
biology—in the demonstration of its geological development.” 


II. Marine Distribution 


That the fauna of the ocean, apart from the influence of 
temperature, would be much more uniform, and therefore less 
susceptible of being divided into zoological provinces, or regions, 
will be apparent from a glance at the map of the world on 
Mercator’s projection, in which the fact that the three great 
oceans—the Pacific, the Atlantic and the Indian—are in free 

is elearly brought out. There is, however, more than this; 
for there is evidence that during the early part of the Tertiary 
period the Pacific and the Atlantic were not separated by the 
isthmus of Darien; while there is a probability that the Medi¬ 
terranean was at one time in communication with the Red Sea, 
and that other connexions of a like nature have existed. 

In addition to this general community of the marine fauna 
of the world, there is the further important fact that such 

perfectly distinct, groups; namely, the littoral, or shallow water, 
fauna, the abyssal, or deep-sea, fauna, and the pelagic, or 
surface, fauna. Of these three the first alone is really suscep¬ 
tible of division into more or less ill-defined zoological regions, 
the other two being practically uniform in character. More- 

1 Proc. Zool. Soc., London, 1903, vol. i. p. 340. 
tProc. Amer. Phil. Soc., xli. p. 267 (1902). 


over, these three faunas are for the most part perfectly well 
defined; the pelagic being very sharply sundered from the 
abyssal, although there may in certain instances be a tendency 
for the littoral to merge loeally into the abyssal. As regards 
the sharp demarcation between the pelagic and the abyssal 
faunas, an idea was formerly current that whales, which are 
essentially pelagic animals, when “ sounding,” descended to 
abyssal depths in the ocean. A moment’s reflection will show 
the absurdity of such a supposition; for no surface-dwelling 
animal could possibly support the enormous pressure existing 
at great depths, which would crush in the body-cavities. Evi¬ 
dence of this is afforded by the fact that when fishes are brought 
to the surface from great depths their bodies are practically 
broken to pieces by the removal of the normal pressure, while 
their scales start from the skin and the eyes from .their sockets. 
The absolute darkness prevailing at great depths would be 
another bar to pelagic animals descending to the ocean abysses. 
We may accordingly regard the pelagic and the abyssal faunas 
as perfectly distinct and widely sundered from one another; 
as widely sundered in the case of some species as are beings 
living in three-dimension space from these (if such there be) 
inhabiting space of four or more dimensions. 



ie abundance of sponges i 


ius flower-basket ( Euflectella ) and gk 


tinellidae. of which the 
>pe sponge (Jlyalonemd) 

likewise of great geological antiquity. Corals 


and belong for the° 
are represented b^all 


the Turbinolidac. Echinoderms 
:ing ordinal groups; some of the 
sLuuc-mico, ucxung to the family Apiocrinidae, which 
maximum development during the Jurassic epoch; 
lat similar relationships are exhibited by certain of the 
(Ophiuroidea). Very noteworthy is the great develop- 
e sca-cucumber group (Holothuroidea), and likewise 
forms assumed by some of its abyssal representatives. 

—. . r opods (nautilus ^and cuttlefish group) are wanting. 

Bivalves of the genera Leda and Area have, howrever, been obtained 
depth of 16,000 ft. Lamp-shells (Brachiopoda) are likewise 
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As the highest ot 
mammals should be 01 
„ . to make their 

ammas , t j 1C y are) although it 

birds are the latest of all. Mammals__ 

commence in the Trias, where they are presumed to be repre¬ 
sented by Microlestes in Europe and by Vromathermm in North 
America. From the fact, however, that the approximately con¬ 
temporary Trityhdon, which has cheek-teeth very like those of | 
the former, appears to be in great degree intermediate between 
reptiles and mammals, it is by no means improbable that none 
of these Triassic creatures were true mammals. Undoubted 
mammals occur in the lower Jurassic Stonesficld Slate, in the 
upper Jurassic Permian beds, and, very sparingly, in the Wealden 
of England; while a large fauna has been discovered in Jic upper 
Cretaceous of North America. The mammals included among 
these Mesozoic forms appear, for the most part at any rate, to be 
referable to the Marsupialia, Insectivora, and, not improbably, 
the Nlonotrcmata (see Marsupialia). After the lowest Eocene 
(when the Puerto fauna represented an inferior and apparently 

that epoch most if not all of the existing orders made their appear¬ 
ance. The lower Eocene representatives of several of the orders, 
such as the Condylarthra among the Ungulata and the Creodonta 
among Carnivora, belonged, however, to low suborders which dis¬ 
appeared more or less completely by the Oligocene. Several sub- 

periods than the Eocene, but with the exception of the Ancylo- 
poda and Tillodontia (w r hosc right to ordinal distinction is by no 
means universally admitted), none of the Tertiary orders of mammals 

—mammals are the dominant terrestrial repre-1 

the existence of Cretacea before the lower Eocene. 

Although * 50 me of the three-toed bipedal tracks in the Trias of 
the Connecticut valley were formerly supposed to have been made 
. by birds, there is little doubt that they are really due | 

ar s> to dinosaurian reptiles. The class Aves, so far as w r e 

know, is therefore first represented by the long-tailed Archaeo¬ 
pteryx of the upper Jurassic, which represents a subclass (or order), 
l>\ itself. Toothed birds also existed in the upper Cretaceous of 
both Europe and North America, but all these appear referable 

when teeth ^pijear to have been^ entirely lqst, -- 

« a-j both terrestrial and marine forms of large bodily 

p 1 ^ size are concerned^ The Permian reptiles were small 

character. The onc^existing order dating^ from^that^ epoch (when 




ir Eocene, 


ts have steadily increased.^ ^ 

‘ - - a waning group, s" - 11 -" 


_ -- ^ 3 w Zeate... „ ^_ v_ r . 

of reptiles,” a number of orders being confined to that period. It 

generally of small size, and apparently 
, t A shwater. Of the various extinct Meso- 
orders, the Dinosauria, as demonstrated by their footprints 


of the marii groups _^_™. 

zoic orders, the Di 




period were the ichthyosaurs (Ichtliyopterygia), the plesiosaurs 
(Sauroptcr>gia), and the pterodactyles (Ornithosauria). The 
Chelopia and CrocoJilia (if we include the Phytosauria) date from 
the Trias, but are also dominant form& at the present day. But 

South Africa to India and Russia, were Solely Triassic. The 
Squamata, including lizards and snakes, together with the extinct 
Cretaceous Pythonomorpha (MoSasaurus, &c.), did not r«mn ini-r* 
being till the upper Jurassic, or lower Cretaceous, 
the great bulk of the existing members of the class. 

Batraclna, a=, represented by the labyrinthodonts, or Stego- 
rephalfe. Carry the origin of vertebrates one stage further back, 
... namely, to the upper Carboniferous. The stegocephalians, 

'Mans “ a I J P ear to have included the ancestors of the anomo- 

. dont reptiles, died out at the close of the Triassic epoch. 
The existing n*breSj>itatives of the class date, so far aS is known, 
only from the Tertiary, but it is not improbable that the limbless 
caecihans (Apoda) may really lie much older, since they appear 
to be related to the Stcgocephalia. 

The claSs Pisces is the lowest and at the same time the 
representative of the Vertebrata, dating fiom the lower . 

F/sbes beds °f the upper Silurian. The oldest group 

* of the sharks and lays (Elasmobranchii), in which the 
orders Plcuropterygii, Ichthyotomi and Aranthodii 


sundered in space; i 


_ .... order Arthrodira (as represented by Coc- 

. — Devonian) was solely Palaeozoic. Of the subclass 

Teleostomi, the fringe-finned group (Crossopterygii) attained its 
maximum in the Palaeozoic, although it survives in the shape of 
two African genera. In the case of the subclass Teleostomi the 
enamel-scaled, or ganoid, division was abundant during the Palaeo¬ 
zoic and early Mesozoic periods (and still survives in North America), 
but the modern soft-scaled bony fishes did not make their appear¬ 
ance till the Cretaceous, or thereabouts. 

Of the class Agnatha, as typified by the modern lampreys, the 
palaeontological record is very imperfect. There is, however, an 
armoured subclass, the Ostracodermi, represented by . 
Ptenchthys , Cephalaspis, &c., which was confined to the z * afl,pre - KS * 
upper Silurian and Devonian; and Palacospondylus of the Devonian 
has been regarded as an early lamprey (Cyclostomi). Whether 
the so-called Gonodonts, ranging from the upper Cambrian to the 
Carboniferous, are really teeth of lampreys, has not been definitely 
ascertained. 

... dating from the lower Cambrian, a 


..bivalve molluscs. The group attained pods * 
the Silurian, when, as in the Palaeozoic genera, 
■ms belonged to the hingelcss section. With the 
„ „ Mesozoic period the waning of the brachiopods, 

which had set in with the Devonian, became more pronounced, 
and was continued throughout the Mesozoic formations. A remark- 

genera Lingula, Piscina and Crania 
The Polyzoa, of which ~ 


-vmng m 


its rfiaximum 
nearly all the forms belonged 


r closely a' 


___, __ ___ _ ,_, _.e well-known 

representatives, date from the Ordovician; the Palaeozoic p 0 jy X0iut9 

stomata, which attained its maximum in the Jurassic; while the 
dominant modern Chilostomala came in with the Tertiary. 

The Mollusca, of which the great bulk are marine and the majority 
of the remainder freshwater, are perhaps the most important of all 
fossils from the chronological point of view. Since the M .. 
three principal classes (Pclecypoda, Gastropoda and moauscs ' 
Cephalopoda) are represented in the upper Cambrian, it is evident 
that the origin of the group was much earlier. In the Palaeozoic 
the chambered cephalopods of the section Tetrabranchiata (now 

(Pelecypoda) and gastropods showing a relatively poor develop¬ 
ment. The tetrabranchiate cephalopoda continued throughout the 
Mesozoic, when they were specially represented by the ar-- 

Dibranchiata (cuttle-fishes) coi- J * 

Insects date from the Ordovician graptolite-slates of Sweden, 
where they are ^regresented^ by Protocimex; the next oldest being 

Devonian Tbout a ^domin '*forms 'known, belonging / " secte ‘ 
faunas have been described. All the ^Palaeozoic forms lack most 
acterized, the majority of them showing kinship to the cockroach 
^ The Myriapoda (centi^edes^and millipedes) are^of comparatively 
is abundant in the Coal-measures; the Palaeozoic forms Myrla* 

and Protosyngnatha—peculiar to that period, of 'which P ods - 
the second has only a single known species. The modern centipedes 
(Chilopoda) date mainly from the Tertiary, although several Car- 

(Diplopoda), although known from the Cretaceous of Greenland, 
elsewhere date from the Tertiary. 

The class Arachnida, now taken to include tfilobites and king- 
crabs, as well as scorpions and spiders, is ancient. Scorpions— 
not far removed from existing types—are known in the . . 

Silurian, while true spiders occur in the Coal-measures. a*"™"" 
The great majority of the more typical Palaeozoic arachnids aias ’ 
are, however, referred to an order by themselves—the Anthracomarti. 
King-crabs (Xiphosura) date from the Silurian, the existing genus 
TAm ulus occurring in the Trias; but the gigantic eurypterids 
(Eurypterida) and the trilobites (Trilobita) are exclusively Palaeo¬ 
zoic, the former dating from the Ordovician, and the latter from 
the upper Cambrian. 

Most of the existing ordinal groups of the class Crustacea appear 
to date from the Palaeozoic: the decapods (lobsters and crabs) 
which represent the highest development of the class, _ 
did not, however, attain a dominant position till well c ^ as " 

present day; genuine crabs (Brachyura) apparently not having 

Among the Echinodcrmata, the classes Blastoidca and Cystoidea 
are exclusively Palaeozoic, while the stone-lilies (Crinoidea) form m ' 
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sea-urchins (Echinoidea), which date from the Ordovician but 
p hi . attain no great development till the Meso^ic, the 
00 ’ starfishes (Asteroidea) and brittle-stars (Ophiuroidca), 

cr/ns. which also date from the Ordovician, and the sea- 
cucumbers (Holothuroidea), which appear to he represented in 
the Carboniferous, do not seem, however, to have attained their 
full development till the modern period. 

That the Annelida are a very ancient group is indicated by the 
occurrence of remains of marine worms in the Ordovician; while 
A ... “ tracks ” or “ burrows " apparently point to the exist- 

Anncitas. ence of t |, e c j abS j n t h e lower Cambrian, if not indeed 
in the Laurentian. 

The earliest-known representatives of the Coelenterata occur in 
the upper Cambrian, where we find primitive types of hydroid 
polyps, especially the graptolites, which lived only till 
Coelea - t he Silurian, and have no near relatives. The equally 


the Ordovician. Most of* the Palaeozoic „ 

Rugosa (inclusive of the four-rayed corals) which did not survive 
the Permian, but the Aporosa are also well represented. In the 
Mesozoic and Tertiary as well as at the present day the Aporosa 
and Porosa became, however, the dominant forms. 

As might have been expected from their low grade of organiza¬ 
tion, the sponges (Porifera) were strongly represented in the early 
formations; the oldest known form occurring in the 
Sponges. w e | s h Cambrian. In the Silurian and Carboniferous 
silicious sponges were extraordinarily abundant, and are repre¬ 
sented by several extinct groups. 

Foraminifcra, extremely abundant in the Carboniferous, date at 
any rate from the Ordovician, where the existing genus Saccam- 
mtna has been identified. The Chalk consists almost 
Protozoa. ent j re iy Q f foraminffers. The Radiolaria, as represented 
by the Polvcystina, are believed to date from the Silurian, or even 
the Cambrian, but did not attain their maximum till the Mesozoic 
or Tertiary. The so-called Eozoon of theXaurentian is not admitted 
to be of organic origin. 
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ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, sometimes called Zoological 
Parks, institutions in which wild animals are kept in captivity. 
Their primary object is to gratify the pleasure most persons 
take in viewing at close range the curious and beautiful living 
products of nature, but they serve also as means of instruction 
in natural history, providing material for museums and for 
investigations in comparative anatomy and pathology, while 
they may have a commercial value as pleasure resorts, or as 
show grounds for the display of animals that have been imported 
or bred for sale. 

According to Captain Stanley Flower, director of the Zoological 
Gardens at Giza, Cairo, Egypt, the ancient Egyptians kept 
various species of wild animals in captivity, but the first Zoo¬ 
logical Garden of which there is definite knowledge was founded 
in China by the first emperor of the Chou dynasty, who reigned 
about 1100 b.c. This was called the “Intelligence Park,” 
and appears to have had a scientific and educational object. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans kept in captivity large numbers 
of such animals as leopards, lions, bears, elephants, antelopes, 
giraffes, camels, rhinoceroses and hippopotamuses, as well as 
ostriches and crocodiles, but these were destined for slaughter 
at the gladiatorial shows. In later times royal persons and great 
feudal magnates frequently kept menageries of wild animals, 
aviaries and aquaria, and it is from these that modern public 
Gardens have taken their origin. Henry I. (1100-1135) estab¬ 
lished a menagerie at Woodstock, Oxfordshire, England. This 
was transferred to the Tower of London, apparently in the reign 
of Henry III., and kept up there until at least 1828. Philip VI. 
had a menagerie in the Louvre at Paris in 1333, Charles V. 
maintained collections at Conflans, Tournelles and in Paris, 
and Louis XI. formed a menagerie at Plessis les Tours in 
Touraine, which after his death was re-established at the Louvre 
in Paris and enlarged by collections obtained in North Africa. 
It was destroyed by Henry III. Henry IV. had a small 
collection, which included an elephant. Louis XIII. kept some 
animals at Versailles, whilst his son Louis XIV. founded the 
famous “ Menagerie du Parc” at Versailles, which received 
many animals from Cairo, was maintained for over a century, 
and furnished much valuable material to French naturalists 
and anatomists. It gradually decayed, however, and was 
almost extinguished by the mob in 1789. In 1793 the Paris 
Museum of Natural History was re-established by law, and 
Buff on’s idea of attaching to it a menagerie was carried out; 
the latter, as the collection in the Jardin des Plantes, still 
survives. 

In Germany the elector Augustus I. founded a menagerie at 
Dresden in 1554. In the New World, according to Prescott, 
King Nezahualcoyotl had zoological gardens at Tezcuco in 
Mexico in the middle of the 15th century, whilst in the next 
century Cortes found aviaries and fishponds at Iztapalapan 
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and Montezuma II., emperor of Mexico in the beginning of j 
the 16th century, maintained large collections of animals in j 
the gardens of his capital. j 

Most of the modern zoological gardens date from com¬ 
paratively recent years, and there are a larger number stocked 
with a finer collection of animals, more suitably housed, than at 
any past time in the history of the world. According to a 
reterence list compiled by Captain Stanley Flower, there were 
102 actually existing public gardens or parks containing col¬ 
lections of wild animals in 1910, while there are also a consider¬ 
able number of private collections. It is possible to refer here 
only to the more important of these. 

Africa— The Zoological Gardens? at Giza, Cairo, are a govern¬ 
ment institution administered by the Public Works Department. 
The grounds are beautifully laid out and the collection is particularly 
rich in African animals, to which the climate is well adapted. The 
Khartum Zoological Gardens are free to the public and are under 
the control of the municipality, but the collection of animals is 
under the Game Preservation Department. The Transvaal Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens at Pretoria are a government institution, and are 
associated with the Museum. 

America, North .—The Zoological Park at Bronx Borough, New 
York City, opened in 1899, is one of the largest in the world, kk con¬ 
trolled by the Zoological Society of New York, with representatives 
of the municipality of the City of New York, and is financed largely 

it of municipal funds, and is open free to the public five days 


landscape gardener. 


b een 


e judicious arts of C 

...*__^ -ue buildings, designed 

the most modern lines, but its special r ? ! f : 

also as a national reserve, and has already been an important 
factor in the preservation of the American bison. The National 
Zoological Park at Washington, D.C., was founded by Congress 
in 18S9-1890 “ for the advancement of Science and the instruction 
and recreation of the people ” The site was purchased by the 
United States government, and all the expenses come from national 
lunds, the management being vested in the Smithsonian Institution. 
The Park consists of about 265 acres of undulating land with 
natural woods and rocks, traversed by a gorge cut by Rock Creek, 
3 tributary of the Potomac. The river and gorge extend into the 
country far beyond the Park, and in addition to the animals that 
have been introduced, there are many wild creatures living in 
their native freedom, such as musk rats in the creek, grey squirrels, 
crested cardinals and turkey buzzards. The varied natural con¬ 
ditions form an almost ideal site for a collection of animals; great 
care and skill have been expended on the designing and construc¬ 
tion of the houses, the collection receives many accessions from 
various government departments, including the foreign consular ser¬ 
vice, 3nd the whole institution is rapidly becoming a model of what 
is possible. The Zoological Gardens in Fairmount Park, Phila¬ 
delphia, resemble the gardens of the Zoological Society of London, 
on which they were modelled. They are controlled by the Zoo¬ 
logical Society of Philadelphia, founded in 1859, and are supported 
partly by subscriptions of members, partly by gate-money and 
partly by an allowance from the city of Philadelphia. They 
contain an admirable collection, well housed and carefully managed, 
a specially interesting feature being the careful quarantine system 
of new arrivals and the post-mortem examinations of animals that 
have died. There a 

States and several in t anaaa, nut none 01 tn' 
of special interest. 

America , South .—The Zoological Gardens at Buenos 
-supported by the municipality, and contain many interesting 
animals, well housed in heautiful surroundings. The director 
issues a popular illustrated guide and a valuable quarterly scientific 
journal. At Para, Brazil, is a good collection attached to the 
Museum Cioeldi, 3nd there are unimportant collections at Rio 

n different par 
dt Alipore, Calc 

supported chiefly by gate-money and « ' *' " e 

ment, and managed by an honorary .. 

fished in 1875 bv the government of Bengal, 
the public, and 'is 33 acres in area. An extremefy interesting 
collection is maintained, the variety of bird life, both feral and “ 
captivity, being notable. 

Australia and New Zealand .—There are Zoological Gardens — 
Melbourne (founded in 1857), Adelaide, Sydney and Perth, and 
small gardens at Wellington, New Zealand, supported^ partly^ 1 '" 


Imperial Menagerie of the palace o 

founded about 1752. The public are--- 

part of the grounds, but the gardens and collecticn ai 
perty of and are supported by the emperor of Austria. The cc 

'■ion is fine and well cared for i 1 :r " 1 . J ‘ 

arden and large menagerie of t 
Antwerp were founded in 1843, i 
very high level. The collection is 

breeding of large animals such as m , ^ . 

lopes, and a -very large business is done in domesticated b 
water-fowl and cage birds. The annual sales of wild animals, 
held in the Gardens, chiefly surplus stock from various European 
Gardens, are famous. The revenue is derived partly from sub¬ 
scriptions, partly from gate-money, from the fine concert-hall and 
refreshment pavilions, and from sales. The Gardens of the Zoo¬ 
logical Society of London in Regent’s Park, founded in 1828, 
extend to only about 35 acres, but the collection, if species and 
rare animals be considered rather than the number of individuals, 
has always been the finest in existence The Society is not assisted 
by the state or the municipality, but derives its revenue from the 
subscriptions of Fellows, gate-money, Garden receipts and so forth. 
1 ldition to the menagerie, there is an infirmary and operating 

_, an anatomical and pathological laboratory, and the Society 

holds scientific meetings and publishes stately volumes containing 
the results of zoological research. Partly because of its long and 
successful existence, and partly because of the extensive possessions 
of Great Britain throughout the world, the Zoological Society of 
London has been able to exhibit for the first time in captivity a 
greater number r - : - r — 11J —1 

Society « 


and Bahia- 

—There are many small collections 

if the only garden of great interest is ..... , 

- 1 --- 1 ~ contribution from govern- 


native fa 


licipalities. These 

it devote themselves preponderating^ to imported 
re are a large number of zoological gardens? : 


lecially rich ii 


species of wild animals than piofcably the total 

_ _y all other collections. The Royal Zoological 

icty of Ireland, founded in 1830, maintains a fine collection in 

_ Phoenix Park at Dublin, and has been specially successful in 

the breeding of lions. The Bath, Clifton and West of England 
Zoological Society owns small but extremely well-managed Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, well situated on the edge of Clifton Downs. Messrs 
Jennison have maintained since 1831 a Zoological Collection in 
their pleasure Pari: at Belle Vue, Manchester. The animals 
exhibited are selected chiefly because of their popular interest, 
but the arrangements for housing are specially ingenious and 
successful, those for monkeys and snakes being notable. The 
Zoologist Have at Copenhagen,^founded in 1859^ contains a^good 

and at Marseilles in France there are beautifully situated Gardens 
with small collections, in each case owned and controlled by the 
municipalities. In Paris there are two well-known Gardens. That 
of the Jardin des Plantes was founded in 1793 and is under the 
control of the Museum authorities. It is open free to the public 
and generally contains a good collection of mammals. The larger 
and better known Jardin d’Acclimatatiun in the Bois de Boulogne 
is owned and conducted by a private company. It was founded in 
1858 and is beautifully situated and well laid out. In addition to 
wild animals it usually contains many domesticated creatures of 
commercial value. In recent years it has been somewhat neglected 
and presents 110 features of special interest, but^efforts are being 

Zoological Gardens in active existence whilst several others were 
in process of formation. In most cases they are associated with 
concert-halls and open-air restaurants, which account for much of 
their material prosperity, but the natural taste of the people for 
wild animals, and the increasing scientific and commercial enter¬ 
prise of the nation have combined to make the collections rich 
and interesling. The great Gai dens at Berlin were founded in 
1844, and belong to a private company, but owe much to the 
interest and beneficence of the Royal House. The collection is 
extremely good, the houses are w r ell constructed and Sumptuously 

adequate ’ scientific fines. The Zoological Gardens at Breslau, 
founded in 1863 and owned by a private company, although not 
large, contain many fine buildings and are a notably well-managed 
institution. They possessed a fine gorilla, keeping it alive for a 
longer period than has been done in any other zoological collec¬ 
tion. The beautiful Gardens at Cologne, founded in i860, contain 
many interesting features and in particular one of the finest aviaries 
in Europe. The Gardens of the Zoological Society of Hamburg, 
founded in 1863, always contain a large and fine collection and 
display many ingenious devices for the housing of the animals. 
More recently C. Hagenbeck has constructed a remarkable zoo¬ 
logical park at Stellingen, n*»ar Hamburg. The cfiief feature of 
this is a magnificent panorama, from the central point of which 
large collections of wild animals are visible without any inter¬ 
vening bars. The background Consists of artificial rockwork, sup¬ 
ported on huge wooden scaffoldings. The surface is formed of 
cement moulded over metal gimrnel-worlc, and arranged to form 
ledges and boulders, peaks and escarpments, and faced with coloured 
sand and paint. It is made sufficiently strong to bear the weight 
of the animals, which arc confined within their bounds by undercut 
I overhanging ridges, and by deep and Wide ditches, masked by 
j rockwork. The arrangement is extremely successful from the 
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ZOOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE, the system by which it is 
attempted to designate, exactly and conveniently, the animals 
which exist now or are known to have existed. It is, in fact, 
the grammar of classification, and has the advantage that it 
is international. The popular names of animals differ from 
country to country, but even amengst civilized peoples, aud 
still more amongst uneducated persons and the lower races, 
the animals denoted by popular names are a very small part of 

and varying. Linnaeus was the first to adopt a precise system, 
which he explained and applied in 1751 in his Philosophic 
botanica, and later extended to animals in the tenth edition of 
his Systema naturae (17 58). The foundation of the system 

Species). Each species was to be designated by two latinized 
names, the first being that of the genus to which it belonged, 
and the second the appellation peculiar to the species. There 
are many different cat-like animals, such as the common cat, 
lion, tiger and so forth, more obviously related to one another 
than they are to dog-like or hyaena-like carnivores. The 
assemblage of cats constitute the genus Felis, the wild cat being 
one species, Felis.catus, the lion another, Felis lea, the tiger yet 
another, Felis tigris, and so forth. The various genera were 
grouped into families, the family taking its designation from 

Families were associated in orders, as the Cats, Dogs, Bears, &c., 
in the order Carnivora, and the orders in Classes. There is 
still little uniformity in the designation of the assemblages 
higher than families, and less agreement as to the degree or 
measure of separation to be indicated by the use of the de¬ 
signations employed. For the system adopted in the present 
work, see Zoology. 

Linnaeus named very many species and genera, but the 
number known continues to increase at a prodigious rate, while 
precision of description has far surpassed his conceptions, with 
the result that his rules have long ceased to meet the needs of 
modern science. In 1S42 the English ornithologist, H. E 
Strickland, assisted by a committee of which Charles Darwin 
was a member, elaborated rules which became known as the 
Strickland Code, and were adooted in 1845 by the American 
Society of Geologists and Naturalists, and in 1846 by the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. In 1881. 


the International Congress of Geology, meeting at Bologna, 
constructed a code differing in many respects from that of 
Strickland and specially applicable to fossil forms. In 1881 
the Zoological Society of France agreed on new rules, based on 
those of Strickland, but formulated by a committee of which 
Maurice Chaper and R. Blanchard were leading members. In 
[[1885 the American Ornithologists’ Union, urged by tbe needs 
of the great advance in ornithology in America, adopted rules 
which were still further modified from the Strickland Code. 
In 1894 the Zoological Society of Germany framed another set 
of rules drawn up by J. V. Carus, L. Doderlein and K. Mobius. 
In 1896 the English entomologist Lord Walsingham devised 
another modification of the Strickland Code, which became 
known as the Merton Rules, followed by many entomologists. 
The existence of so many conflicting authorities caused much 
confusion and an impractical condition of anarchy in which 
many distinguished and active systematists elaborated practices 
individual to themselves. When, the International Congress 

chief objects submitted to it was the necessity of framing rules 
which should be uniform in their application to the whole 

Congress, held at Moscow in 1S92, when a code prepared by 
R. Blanchard was accepted. Further modifications were made, 
partly to reconcile it with the German Code, and a permanent 
commission was appointed to consider fresh points that might 
arise. In 1905 there was published, with the sanction of the 
Congress, in French, English and German (International Rules of 
Zoological Nomenclature, Baris, 1905, F. R. de Rudeval) a set of 
rules finally codified by MM. R. Blanchard, von Maehreuthal 
and C. W. Stiles, which appears to be a close approach to an 
international system applicable to every group in the animal 
kingdom. At subsequent meetings of the Congress minor 
alterations have been proposed and no doubt will continue 
to be proposed and occasionally adopted, but with one im¬ 
portant exception, to be referred to later, fundamental lines of 
agreement appear to have been reached, and many of the most 
active workers have accepted the international code as binding. 
It is possible here to give only a short summary of the more 
important rules. 
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thus Apus apus a pus mai 


It has happened frequently and continues to happen that a 
creature is discovered to have been given more than one name. 
Which of these is valid ? The decision of this is one of the most 
difficult and controverted problems in nomenclature. In the 
hope of settling it by some system which should be as nearly 
as possible automatic and should leave the least possible to the 
inclination or choice of the individual worker, there was formu¬ 
lated what is called the rule of priority. The valid name of a 
genus or species is that name under which it was first designated, 
but with the conditions first that tbe name was published and 
accompanied by an indication, definition or description, and 
second that the author applied the principles of binary nomen¬ 
clature. The tenth edition of Linnaeus’ Systema naturae (1758) 
is the work that first consistently applied tbe binary system to 
zoology generally and is accepted as the starting-point of 
zoological nomenclature. Beginning from this the oldest avail¬ 
able name is therefore to be retained. The application of 
the rule of priority is in many cases very difficult, but the 
labours of zoologists in many groups are rapidly succeeding in 
making the necessary direct and incidental changes in nomen¬ 
clature, whilst, with regard to recent work, the rule is invaluable. 
A special difficulty has, however, arisen and is pressing so acutely 
that a most important modification is likely to be introduced. 
To svstematists working with a large series of species in a 


museum or collection, one species is as important as another, 


and changes of names even of familiar animals are matters of 


little moment. But a comparatively small number of animals 
hold a prominent place in the attention of zoologists who are 
not specially systematists and of the public interested in natural 
history. It is complained that application of the rules of priority 

that are sanctioned by long usage in museums and laboratories, 
in the famous treatises of comparative anatomy, of general 
biology, of travel, medicine, and the sciences and subjects 
closely related to zoology. There is being claimed, in fact, 
protection against the law of priority for a certain number of 
such familiar and customary appellations. The machinery 
for drafting such a list of exceptions exists in the permanent 

Zoology, and there is more than a hope that this change will 

To make the denotation of zoological names precise, exact 
workers are endeavouring to associate the conception of types 
with names, a process which can be made simple and definite 
with new work, but which presents great difficulties in the 
attempt to apply it to existing terms. Every' family should 
have designated one of its genera as the type genus, every 
genus a type species and so forth. In the case of species or 
sub-species the type is a single specimen, either tbe only one 
before the author when writing his description, or one definitely 
selected by him, the others being paratypes. Such type speci¬ 
mens are the keynote of modern expert systematic work and 
■ t&ijir careful preservation and registration is of fundamental 
importance. A co-type is one of several specimens which have 
together formed the basis of a species, no one of them having 
been selected by the author as a type. A topotype is a specimen 
killed at the typical locality. (P. C. M.) 

ZOOLOGY (from Gr. f&w, a living thing, and Xoyos, theory), 
that portion of biology (?.s.) which relates to animals, as dis¬ 
tinguished from that portion (Botany) which is concerned with 


History 


the “ legendary,” was succeeded by the age of collectors and 
travellers, when many of the strange stories believed in were 
actually demonstrated as true by the living or pre- cfta 
served trophies brought to Europe. The possibility of in the 
verification established verification as a habit; and cnnrncter 
the collecting of things, instead of the accumulat- Lfence. 
ing of reports, developed a new faculty of minute 
observation. The early collectors of natural curiosities were 
the founders of zoological science, and to this day the naturalist- 
traveller and his correlative, the museum curator and sys- 
tematist, play a most important part in the progress of zoology. 
Indeed, the historical and present importance of this aspect 
or branch of zoological science is so great that the name “ zoo¬ 
logy ” has until recently been associated entirely with it, to 
the exclusion of the study of minute anatomical structure and 
function which have been distinguished as anatomy and physio¬ 
logy. Anatomy and the study of animal mechanism, animal 
physics and animal chemistry, all of which form part of a true 
zoology, were excluded from the usual definition of the word 
by the mere accident that the zoologist had his museum but 
not his garden of living specimens as the botanist had; 1 and, 
whilst the zoologist was thus deprived of the means of anato¬ 
mical and physiological study—only later supplied by the 
method of preserving animal bodies in alcohol—the demands 
of medicine for a knowledge of the structure of the human 
animal brought into existence a separate and special study of 
human anatomy and physiology. 

From these special studies of human structure the knowledge 
of the anatomy of animals has proceeded, the same investigator 
w'ho had made himself acquainted with the structure of the 
human body desiring to compare with tbe standard given by 
human anatomv the structures of other animals. Thus com- 

apart from zoology, and it was only in the latter part of the 19th 
century that the limitation of the word “ zoology ” to a know¬ 
ledge of animals which expressly excludes the consideration 
of their internal structure was rejected by the general con¬ 
sent of those concerned in the progress of science. It is now 
generally recognized that it is mere tautology to speak of 
zoology and comparative anatomy, and that museum natu¬ 
ralists must give attention as well to the inside as to the outside 
of animals. 

Scientific zoology really started in the 16th century with 
the awakening of the new spirit of observation and exploration, 
but for a long time ran a separate course uninfluenced by the 
progress of the medical studies of anatomy and physiology. 
The active search for knowledge by means of observation and 
experiment found its natural home in the universilies. Owing 
to the connexion of medicine with these seats of learning, it 
was natural that the study of the structure and functions of 
tbe human body and of the animals nearest to man should 
take root there; the spirit of inquiry which now for the first 
time became general showed itself in the anatomical schools of 
the Italian universities of the 16th century, and spread fifty 
years later to Oxford. 

In the 17th century the lovers of the new philosophy, tbe 
investigators of nature by means of observation and experi¬ 
ment, banded themselves into academies or societies for mutual 
support and intercourse. The first founded of surviving 
European academies, the Academia Naturae Curiosorum (1651),” 
especially confined itself to the description and illustration of 
the structure of plants and animals; eleven years later (1662) 
the Royal Society of London was incorporated by royal charter, 
having existed without a name or fixed organization for 


There is something almost pathetic in the childish wonder 
and delight with which mankind in its earlier phases of 
civilization gathered up and treasured stories of strange animals 
from distant lands or deep seas, such as are recorded in the 
Physiologies, in Albcrtus Magnus, and even at the present 
day in the popular treatises of Japan and China. That 
omnivorous universally credulous stage, which may be called 


1 The medieval attitude towards both plants and 

. elation to real knowledge, but w as part of a pecul: 
highly interesting mysticism. A fantastic and elabo 
symbolism existed which comprised all nature; witc 
and medicine were its practical expressions. Anil 
plants were regarded as “ simples ” and used in r 
knowledge of them was valued from this point of vii 

2 The Academia Secretorum Naturae was foundi 
1560, but was suppressed bv the ecclesiastical autho 
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seventeen years previously (from 1645). A little later the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences of Paris was established by Louis XIV. The 
influence of these great academies of the 17tb century on the 
progress of zoology was precisely to effect that bringing together 
of the museum-men and the physicians or anatomists which was 
needed for further development. Whilst the race of collectors 
and systematizers culminated in the latter part of the rSth 
century in Linnaeus, a new type of student made its appearance 
in such men as John Hunter and other anatomists, wbo, not 
satisfied with the superficial observations of the popular “ zoo¬ 
logists,” set themselves to work to examine anatomically the 
whole animal kingdom, and to classify its members by aid of 
the results of such profound study. Under the influence of the 
touchstone of strict inquiry set on foot by tbe Royal Society, 
the marvels of witchcraft, sympathetic powders and other 
relics of medieval superstition disappeared like a mist before 
the sun, whilst accurate observations and demonstrations of 
a host of new wonders accumulated, amongst which were 
numerous contributions to the anatomy of animals, and none 
perhaps more noteworthy than the observations, made by the 
aid of microscopes constructed by himself, of .Leeuwenhoek, 

presented by him to the society. 

It was not until the 19th century that the microscope, thus 
early applied by Leeuwenhoek, Malpighi, Hook and Swammer¬ 
dam to the study of animal structure, was perfected as an 
instrument, and accomplished for zoology its final and most 
important service. The perfecting of the microscope led to a 
full comprehension of the great doctrine of cell-structure and 
the establishment of the facts—(1) that all organisms are either 
single corpuscles (so-called cells) of living material (microscopic 
animalcules, &c.) or are built up of an immense number of such 
units; (2) that all organisms begin their individual existence as 
a single unit or corpuscle of living substance, which multiplies 
by binary fission, the products growing in size and multiplying 
similarly by binary fission; and (3) that tbe life of a multi¬ 


file rest of nature, specially cared for, specially created by a 
Divine Being. Thus it was that the so-called ” Natur-philoso- 
phen ” of the last decade of the 18th century, and The 


aint-Hilaire preached to deaf ears, for they 
' that living beings had developed by a slow 
ation in successive generations from simpler 
le beginning from simplest formless matter, 
to demonstrate any existing mechanical 
:h development must necessarily be brought 
met by the criticism that possibly such a 


about. They were met by the criticism that possibly such a 
development had taken place; but, as no one could show as 
a simple fact of observation that it had taken place, nor as a 
result of legitimate inference that it must have taken place, it 
was quite as likely that the past and present species of animals 
and plants bad been separately created or individually brought 
into existence by unknown and inscrutable causes, and (it was 
held) the truly scientific man would refuse to occupy himself 
with such fancies, whilst ever continuing to concern himself 
with the observation and record of indisputable facts. The 
critics did well; for the “ Natur-philosophen,” though right 
in their main conception, were premature. 

It was reserved for Charles Darwin, in the year 1859, to 
place the whole theory of organic evolution on a new footing, 
and by his discovery of a mechanical cause actually Darwla , s 
existing and demonstrable by which organic evolution doctrine 
must be brought about, entirely to change the attitude ot orgeat: 
in regard to it of even the most rigid exponents of 
the scientific method. Darwin succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing the doctrine of organic evolution by the introduction 
into the web of the zoological and botanical sciences of a new 
science. The subject-matter of this new science, or branch of 
biological science, had been neglected: it did not form part of 
the studies of the collector and systematist, nor was it a branch 
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structures to the service of the organisms in which they occur. 
It cannot be said that previously to Darwin there had been 
New dc - an y ve, T profound study of teleology, but it had 

of telco- the lovers of nature or naturalists par excellence., as 
,ogy ' they were sometimes lcrmcd--to watch the habits 

of living animals and plants, and to point out the remarkable 
ways in which the structure of each variety of organic life was 
adapted to the special circumstances of life of the variety or 
species. The astonishing colours and grotesque forms of some 
animals and plants which the museum zoologists gravely de¬ 
scribed without comment were shown by these observers of 
living nature to have their significance in the economy of the 
organism possessing them; and a general doctrine was re- 

is without definite use and adaptation, being designed by the 
Creator for the benefit of the creature to which it belongs, or 
else for the benefit, amusement or instruction of his highest 
creature—man. Teleology in this form of the doctrine of design 
was never very deeply rooted amongst scientific anatomists 
and systematists. It was Considered permissible to speculate 
somewhat vaguely on the subject of the utility of this or that 
startling variety of structure; but few attempts, though some of 
great importance, were made systematically to explain by obser¬ 
vation and experiment the adaptation of organic structures (#. 
particular purposes in the case of the lower animals and plants. 
Teleology had, indeed, an important part in the development of 
physiology—the knowledge of the mechanism, the physical 
and chemical properties, of the parts of the body of man and 
the higher animals allied to hint. But, as applied to lower and 
more obscure forms of life, teleology presented almost insur¬ 
mountable difficulties; and consequently, in place of exact 
experiment and demonstration, the most reckless though in¬ 
genious assumptions were made as to the utility of the parts 
and organs of lower animals. Darwin’s theory had as one of its 
results the reformation and rehabilitation of teleology. Accord¬ 
ing to that theory, every organ, every part, colour and pecu¬ 
liarity of an organism, must either be of benefit to that organism 
itself or have been so to its ancestors: 1 no peculiarity of 
structure or general conformation, no habit or instinct in any 
organism, can be supposed to exist for the benefit or amusement 
of another organism, not even for the delectation of man him¬ 
self. Necessarily, according to the theory of natural selection, 
structures either are present because they are selected as useful 
or because they are still inherited from ancestors to whom they 
were useful, though no longer useful to the existing representa¬ 
tives of those ancestors. Structures previously inexplicable 
were now explained as survivals from a past age, no longer 
useful though once of value. Every variety of form and colour 
was urgently and absolutely called upon to produce its title 
to existence either as an active useful agent or as a survival. 
Darwin himself spent a large part of the later years of his life 
in thus extending the new teleology. 

The old doctrine of types, which was used by the philo¬ 
sophically minded zoologists (and botanists) of the first half 

1 A very subtle and important qualification of this generalization 



of the 19th century as a ready means of explaining the failures 
and difficulties of the doctrine of design, fell into its proper 
place under the new dispensation. The adherence to type, 
the favourite conception of the transcendental morphologist, 
was seen to be nothing more than the expression of one of the 
laws of thremmatology, the persistence of hereditary trans¬ 
mission of ancestral characters, even when they have ceased 
to be significant or valuable in the struggle for existence, whilst 
the so-called evidences of design which was supposed to modify 
the limitations of types assigned to Himself by the Creator were 
seen to be adaptations due to the selection and intensification 
by selective breeding of fortuitous congenital variations, which 
happened to prove more useful than the many thousand other 
variations which did not survive in the struggle for existence. 


Thus 
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tudy of organic structure, but, whilst rendering the general 
theory of organic evolution equally acceptable and Brfl!Cts al 
necessary, it explained the existence of low and simple Oorwla’p 
forms of life as survivals of the earliest ancestry of theory 
more highly complex forms, and revealed the classi- 
fications of the systematist as unconscious attempts * 00 ° sr ' 
to construct the genealogical tree or pedigree of plants 
and animals. Finally, ii brought the simplest living matter 
or formless protoplasm before the mental vision as the starting- 
point whence, by the operation of necessary mcrhanical causes, 
the highest forms have been evolved, and it rendered unavoid¬ 
able the conclusion that this earliest living material was itself 
evolved by gradual processes, the result also of the known and 
recognized laws of physics and chemistry, from material which 
we should call not living. It abolished the conception of life 
as an entity above and beyond the common properties of matter, 
and led to the conviction that the marvellous and exceptional 
qualities of that which we call “ living ” matter are nothing 


of those chemical and physical properties which we recognize 
in a gradually ascending scale of evolution in the carbon com¬ 
pounds, containing nitrogen as well as oxygen, sulphur and 
hydrogen as constituent atoms of their enormous molecules. 
Thus mysticism was finally banished from the domain of 
biology, and zoology became one of the physical sciences—the 
science which seeks to arrange and discuss the phenomena of 
animal life and form, as the outcome of the operation of the 


laws of physics and chemistry. 

A subdivision of zoology which was at one time in favour 
is simplv into morphology and physiology, the study oi form 
and structure on the one hand, and the study of scope 
the activities and functions of the forms and structures of too- 

on the other. But a logical division like this is not , 0 xr- 
necessarily conducive to the ascertainment and remembrance 
of the historical progress and present significance of the science. 
No such distinction of mental activities as that involved in the 
division of the study of animal life into morphology and physio¬ 
logy has ever really existed: the investigator of animal forms 
has never entirely ignored the functions of the forms studied 
by him, and the experimental inquirer into the functions and 
properties of animal tissues and organs lias always taken very 
careful account of the forms of those tissues and organs. A more 
instructive subdivision must be one which corresponds to the 
separate currents of thought and mental preoccupation which 
have been historically maniiested in western Europe in the 
gradual evolution of what is to-day the great river of zoological 
doctrine to which they have all been rendered contributory. 

It must recognize the following five branches of zoological 
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3. Zoo-Dynamics, Zoo-Physics , Zoo-Chemistry .—The pursuit of . 
the learned physician,—anatomy and physiology: exem¬ 
plified by Harvey, Ilaller^ Hunter,. Johann Mtiller. ^ 

aid of the microscope; exemplified by P Malpighi, £look, 
Schwann, Kowalewsky. 

5. Philosophical^ Zoology.—-Ge neral concepti_ons^with regard to the 

ant!q«’t^ d and of" Linnaeut GoeSe, 

H. Spencer and Darwin. 

It is unnecessary to follow in this article all these suhjects, 
since they are for the most part treated under separate headings, 
not indeed under these names—which are too comprehensive 
for that purpose—hut under those of the more specific questions 
which arise under each. Thus Bionomics is treated in such 
articles as Evolution, Heredity, Variation, Mendelism, Re¬ 
production, Sex, &c.; Zoo-dynamics under Medicine, Surgery, 
Physiology', Anatomy, Embryology, and allied articles; Plas- 
mology under Cytology, Protoplasm, &c.; and Philosophical 
Zoology under numerous headings, Evolution, Biology, &c. 
See also Zoological Distribution, Palaeontology, Oceano¬ 
graphy, Microtomy, &c. 

It will he more appropriate here, without giving what would 
be a needless repetition of considerations, both historical and 
theoretical, which appear in other articles, to confine ourselves 
to two general questions, (1) the history of the various schemes 
of classification, or Morphography, and (2) the consideration of 
the main tendencies in the study of zoology since Darwin. 

Systems of Classification 

Morphography includes the systematic exploration and 
tabulation of the facts involved in the recognition of all the 
recent and extinct kinds of animals and their distribution in 
space and time. (1) The museum-makers of old days and their 
modern representatives the curators and describers of zoo¬ 
logical collections, (2) early explorers and modern naturalist- 
travellers and writers on zoo-geography, and (3) collectors of 
fossils and palaeontologists are the chief varieties of zoological 
workers coming under this head. Gradually since the time 
of Hunter and Cuvier anatomical study has associated itself 
with the more superficial morphography until to-day no one 
considers a study of animal form of any value which does 
not include internal structure, histology and embryology in 

The reai dawn of zoology after the legendary period of the 
middle ages is connected with the name of an Englishman, 
Edward Edward Wotton, horn at Oxford in 1402, who practised 
Wotton. as a physician in London and died in 1555. He pub¬ 
lished a treatise Do dijferentiis (animalium at Paris in 1552 ' 

many respects Wotton was simply an exponent of Aris 
whose teaching, with various fanciful additions, const! 
the real basis of zoological knowledge throughout the m 
ages. It was Wotton’s merit that he rejected the legendary 
>, and returned to Aristotle and the 


The most ready means of noting the progress of zoology 
during the 16th. 17th and iSth centuries is to compare 
Aristotle's classificatory conceptions of successive naturalists 
classin- with those which are to be found in the works of 

cation. Aristotle himself. Aristotle did not definitely and in 

tahular form propound a classification of animals, hut from 
a study of his treatises Historic animalium. De gencrahone 
animalium. and De partibus animalium the following classi¬ 
fication can he arrived at:—• 


\. 'Evaiga, blood-holding 
.lading the While*. 


nimals (= Vert 1 


aema (— Mammals, 
d or legless Ena< 


B. "AvoL|j.a, hloodless animals { — Invertebrate). 

1. MoMuaa, soft-bodied Anaema (. = Cephalopoda). 

2. MoXiucoot para, soft-shelled Anaema ( = Crustacea). 
Z./Erroisa, bisected Anaema or Insects ( = Arthropoda, e 


id Lamelhbran, 


ema { — Echini, Gastropoda 


Wotton follows Aristotle 1 in the division of animals into the 
Enaema and the Anaema, and in fact in the recognition of all 
the groups above given, adding only one large group WoUon'a 
to those recognized hy Aristotle under the Anaema, modlfka- 
namely, the group of Zoophyte.., in which Wotton t!ons - 
includes the Holothuriae, Star-Fishes, Medusae, Sea-Anemones 
and Sponges. Wotton divides the viviparous quadrupeds into 
the many-toed, douhle-hoofed and single-hoofed. By the 
introduction of a method of classification which was due to the 
superficial Pliny—depending, not 011 structure, but on the 
medium inhabited by an animal, whether earth, air or water— 
Wotton is led to associate Fishes and Whales as aquatic animals. 
But this is only a momentary lapse, for he broadly distin¬ 
guishes the two kinds. 

The Swiss professor, Konrad Gesner (1516-1563), is the most 
voluminous and instructive of these earliest tvriters on sys¬ 
tematic zoolog}', and was so highly esteemed that 
his Histona animalium was republished a hundred esae.. 

parts— e.g. Vivipara, ovipara, aves, pieces, serpentes el Scorpio 
—and contains descriptions and illustrations of a large number 
of animal forms with reference to the lands inhabited by them. 
Gesner’s work, like that of John Johnstone (b. 1603), who was 
of Scottish descent and studied at St Andrews, and like that 
of Ulysses Aldrovandi of Bologna (b. 1522), was essentially a 
compilation, more or less critical, of all such records, pictures 
and relations concerning beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes and 
monsters as could be gathered together hy one reading in the 
great libraries of Europe, travelling from city to city, and fre- 
ing the company of those who either had their 


passed ii 

The explorati 
hand descriptio: 
life, and in the i 
beginning of tin 


groups 


t lands or possessed the letters written and 
lecimens hroughl home by adventurous persons. 
>n of parts of the New World next brought to 
3 and specimens of many novel forms of animal 
.tter part of the 16th century and the MtMaa 
17th that careful study by “ special- anatom- 
: structure and life-history of particular istsai rtf 

rnTon Ind was graduahy 

extended until it formed a sufficient hody of knowledge to serve 
as an anatomical hasis for classification. This minuter study 
had two origins, one in the researches of the medical anatomists, 
such as Fabricius (1537-1619), Severinus (1580-1656), Harvey 
(1578-1657), and Tyson (1649-1708), the other in the careful 
work of the entomologists and first microscopists, such as 
Malpighi (1628-1694). Swammerdam (1637-1680). and Hook 

tions deserves notice here as influencing the general accuracy 
and minuteness with which zoological work was prosecuted, 
hut it was not until a late date that their full influence was 
hrought to hear upon systematic zoology hy Georges Cuvier 
(1769-1832). 

The most prominent name hetween that of Gesner and 
Linnaeus in the history of systematic zoology is that of John 
Ray (1628-1705). A chief merit of Ray is to have John 
limited the term “ species ” and to have assigned to Kv. 
it the significance which it bore till the Darwinian era, whereas 
previously it was loosely and vaguely applied. He also made 
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1. Coleoptera. 

Genera: ( a ) Scarabaeus, Lucanus, Dermestes, 
Ulster, Byrrhus, Gyrintis, Attelabus, Curcuho, 
Silpha , Coccxnella(b) Bruchus, Cassida, Ptinus, 
Chrysomela, Hispa, Meloe, Tenebrio, Lampyris, 
Mot della, Staphylinus; (c) Cerambyx, Leptura, 
Canthans, Elater, Cicindda, Buprestis, Dytiscits, 
Carabus, Necydalis, Forficula. 

2. Hemiptera. 

^' i Blatta, Mantis, Gryllus, Fulgora, Cicada, 
—. Aj his, Chernies, Coc- 


| Between Linnaeus ai 
but under the stimuli 
of Li ni 


3. Lei 


Notonecta, Nepa, Cimex, Aphis, C 
,epidoptera . 

Genera: Papilio, Sphinx, Phalaena. 


Genera : LibeUida, Ephemera, Myrmeleon, Phry- 
ganea, Hemerobius, Panorpa, Raphidia. 

>. Hymenoptera. 

Genera: Cynips, Tenthredo, Sir ex, Ichneumon, 
Sphex, Chrysis, Vespa, Apis, Formica, Mutilla. 

: Oestrus, Tipula, Musca, Tabanus, Culex, 
Empis, Conops, Asilus, Bombytius, Hippobosca. 

Genera: ( a ) Pedibus sex; capite a thorace dis- 
creto: Lepisma, Podura, Termes, Pedicu- 


(b) Pedi 


8-14; capite thoraceqi 


Phalant 

Cancer, Monoculus, O. 
) Pedibus pluribus; capii 
Scolopendra, Jains. 


Sipunculus, Fasciola. 

) 1 mperforata poro lateral 
Ascans, Hirudo, Myxine. 


thorace discreto : 


Genera: (a) Ore_ supero; basi i 
W OrcT" 

(VI Ore"'*_ _ _ _ 

cincto: Ilolothuria, Terebella. 

id) Ore antico; corpore brachiato: Triton, 

Sepia, Clio, Lernaea, Seyllaea. 

ie) Ore antico; corpore pedato: Aphrodila, 

Nereis. 

if) Ore infero central!; Medusa, Asteria, 


ultivalvia: Chiton, Lepas, Pholas. 
[ = Conchae ): Mya, Solon, Tellina, 
Mactra, Dortax, Venus, Spon- 


(c) Univalvia spira regulari (= Cochleae): Argo- 
nauta, Nautilus, Conus, Cypraea, Bulla, 
Valuta, Buccinum, Strombus, Murex, 
Trochus, Turbo, Helix, Nerila, Haliotis. 
id) Univalvia absque spira regulari: Patella, 
Dentalium, Scrpula, Teredo, Sabdla. 

Genera: Tubipora, Madrepora, Millepora, Celle- 
pora. 

Zoophyta. 

Genera: (a) Fixata: Isis, Gorgonia, Alcyonium, 
Spongia,_ Fhcslra, Tubulana, Carallina, 

(fr)LoTomotiva: °Hydra, Pennalula, Taenia, 
Volvox, Furia, Chaos. 


The characters of th 


t .>r unii-.-i.iilar'-. unij'i 
Sanguine frigido, ru 
Cor uniloculare, inauri 


six classes are thus given by Linnaeus:— 

m; ) viviparis, Mammalibus: 

ro: ( oviparis. Ambus. 

itum; 1 > pulmone arbitrario, Amphibiis ; 

ro: > branchiis externis, Piscibus. 


of n 






We cr 


world, both Unna 




te the ‘ 


names of Charles Bonnet (1720-1793), t „ , 

described the reproduction of Aphis; Banks and Solander, 
who accompanied Captain Cook on his first voyagc(x 768-1771); 
Thomas Pennant (1726-1708), the describer of the English 
fauna; Peter Simon Pallas (1741-1811), who specially extended 
the knowledge of the Linnaean Vermes, and under the patronage 
of the empress Catherine explored Russia and Siberia; De Geer 
(1720-1778), the entomologist; Lyonnet (1707-1789), the 
author of the monograph of the anatomy of the caterpillar of 
Cossus ligniperdus; Cavolini (1756-1810), the Neapolitan 
marine zoologist and forerunner of Della Chiaje (fl. 1828); 
O. F. Muller (1730-1784), the describer of fresh-water Oligochaeta; 
Abraham Trembley (1700-1784), the student of Hydra; and 
O. F. Ledermiiller (1719-1769), the inventor of the term In¬ 
fusoria. The effect of the Linnaean system upon the general 
conceptions of zoologists was no less marked than were its 
results in the way of stimulating the accumulation of accurately 
observed details. The notion of a scala naturae, which had 
since the days of classical antiquity been a part of the general 
philosophy of nature amongst those who occupied themselves 
with such conceptions, now took a more definite form in the 
minds of skilled zoologists. The species of Linnaeus were 
supposed to represent a -.eries of steps in a scale of ascending 
complexity, and it was thought possible thus to arrange the 
animal kingdom in a single series—the orders within the classes 
succeeding one another in regular gradation, and the classes 
succeeding one another in a similar rectilinear progression. 

J. B. P. de Lamarck (1744-1829) represents most completely, 
both by his development theory (to be further Lamarck's 
mentioned below) and by his scheme of classifica- dassifh 
tion, the high-water mark of the popular but a,tIoa ' 
fallacious conception of a scala naturae. His classification 
(1801-1812) is as follows:— 

Invertebrata. 

1. Apathe 


noli iAnthozoa and Polyzoa), Nalantes (Crinoids). 
ss III. Radiaria. 

Orders : Mollia iAcalephae), Echinod j 

ss IV^TraiCATA. 

Orders: Bothryllaria, Ascidia. 
ss V. Vermes. 

Orders: Molles (Tape-Worms and Flukes), Rigiduh 
(Nematoids), Hispiduli (Nais, &c.), EpiSoariat 
(Lernaeans, &c.). 

ss^VT.Tnsecta C Hexapoda ). 

Orders: Aptera, Dtptera, Hemiptera, Lepidoptera 
I Neuroptera, Orthoptera, Coleoptera. 

Orders: Antennato-Trachealia (= Thysanura anc 
Myriapoda), Exantennato- Trachealia, Exantennaio- 

Orders: Heterobranchia (. Branchiopoda, Isopoda, Am- 
ghipoda, Stomapoda), Ilomobranchia ( Decapoda ). 

Orders: Apoda, Aniennata, Sedentaria. 
ss X. Cirripedia. 

Orders: Sessiha, Pedunculata. 


Class XII. Mollusca. 

Orders: Pteropoda, Gasteropoda , Trachelipoda, Cepha¬ 
lopoda, Heteropoda. 
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orders above given will enable the reader 
on of the progress of knowledge relating 
fe during the fifty odd years which inter- 
.is and Lamarck. .The number of genera 
t is more than ten times as great as that 

Lamarck before his gieat contemporary 
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s, as compared with Cuvier and estimated 
ist. a mere enlargement and logical out- 

t of G. L. Cuvier (1769-1832) is that he 
to the relationship of animals, which he 
d in a large measure to have demon- 
ue by his own anatomical researches. He 
irae theory, and recognized four distinct 
:s or embranchemens, as he called them, 
ranged a certain number of the Linnaean 
isses. The embranchemens were charac- 
ent type of anatomical structure. Cuvier 
n of that branching tree-like arrangement 
lers of animals now recognized as being 
attempts to repiesent what is practically 
pedigree. Apart from this, Cuvier was 
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the introduction of two terms, “ homology ” and “ analogs 
which were defined so as to express two different kinds of agri 
ment in animal structures, which, owing to the want of su 
“ counters of thought,” had been hitherto continually confusi 

Owen defined as structures performing similar functions, but i 


distinguished German zoologists and physiologists of the period 
1850 to 1870 were his pupils and acknowledged his leader¬ 
ship. The most striking feature about Johann Muller’s work, 
apart from the comprehensiveness of his point of view, in which 
he added to the anatomical and morphological ideas of Cuvier 
a consideration of physiology, embryology and microscopic 
structure, was the extraordinary accuracy, facility and com- 
! pletcness of his recorded observations. He could do more with 
a single specimen of a rare animal (e.g. in his memoir on 
Ampkioxus, Berlin, T844) in the way of making out its complete 
structure than the ablest of his contemporaries or successors 
could do with a plethora. His powrer of rapid and exhaustive 
observation and of accurate pictorial reproduction was pheno¬ 
menal. His most important memoirs, besides that just 
mentioned, are those on the anatomy and classification ot 
Fishes, on the Caeeilians and on the developmental history 
of the Echinoderms. 

A name which is apt to be forgotten in the period between 


r falsity ” (Darwin). Owen’s definition ■ 
Ids good at the present day. His honn 
w spoken of as ” homogenetic ” structure 
of representation in an archetype givir 
f dentation from a single representatit 


moulding conditions. 

The classification adopted by Owen 
Owen’s does not adequately illustrate 
classify knowledge between Cuvier’s i 


The real centre of progress of systematic zoology was no 
longer in France nor with the disciples of Cuvier in England, 
but after his death moved to Germany. The wave of mor¬ 
phological speculation, with its outcome of new systems and new 
theones of classification (see Agassiz, Essay on Classification, 
18.59), which were as numerous as the professors of zoological 

science by a period of minuter study in which the microscope, 
the discovery of cmbryological histories, and the all-important 
cell-theory came to swell the stream of exact knowledge. 

The greatest of all investigators of animal structure in the 
19th century was Johann Muller (T80T-1858), the successor in 
Mtuler Germany of the anatomists Rathke (1793-1860) 
and Meckel (1781-1833). His true greatness can 
only be estimated by a consideration of the fact that he was a 
great teacher not only of human and comparative anatomy 
and zoology but also of physiology, and that nearly all the most 


Thompson (1779-1847), an army surgeon, who in 1816 soa - 
became district medical inspector at Cork, and then took to the 
study of marine Invertebrate by the aid of the microscope. 
Thompson made three great discoveries, which seem to have 
fallen in his way in the most natural and simple manner, but 
must be regarded really as the outcome of extraordinary genius. 
He showed (1830) that the organisms like Fluslra are not 
hydroid Polyps, but of a more complex structure resembling 
Molluscs, and he gave them the name Polyzoa He discovered 
(1823) the Pentacrinus europaeus, and showed that it was 
the larval form of the Feather-Star Antedon ( Comatula ). 
He upset (1S30) Cuvier’s retention of the Cirripedes among 
Mollusca, and his subsequent treatment of them as an isolated 
class, by showing that they begin life as free-swimming 
Crustacea identical with the young forms of other Crustacea. 
Vaughan Thompson is a type of the marine zoologists, such as 
Dalyell, Michael Sars, P. J. Van Beneden, ClaparMe, and Allman, 
who during the 19th century approached the study of the lower 
marine organisms in the same spirit as that in which Trembley 
and Schaffer in the 18th century, and Swammerdam in the 17th, 
gave themselves to the study of the minute fresh-water forms 
of animal life. 

It is impossible to enumerate or to give due consideration 
to all the names in the army of anatomical and embryological 
students of the middle third of the 19th century whose labours 
bore fruit in the modification of zoological theories and in the 
building up of a true classification of animals. Their results 
are best summed up in the three schemes of classification which 
follow below—those of Rudolph Leuckart (1823-1896), Henri 
Milne-Edwards (1800-T884), and T. H. Huxley (1823-1805), all 
,’of whom individually contributed very greatly by their special 
discoveries and researches to the increase of exact knowledge. 

Contemporaneous with these were various schemes of classi¬ 
fication which were based, not on a consideration of the entire 
structure of each animal, but on the variations of a slngle . 
single organ, or on the really non-significant fact of tact 
the structure of the egg. All such single-fact systems systems 
have proved to be departures from the true line of 
growth of the zoological system which was shaping on ‘ 
itself year by year—unknown to those who so shaped it—as a 
genealogical tree. They were attempts to arrive at a true know¬ 
ledge of the relationships of animals by “ royal roads their 
followers were landed in barren wastes. 

R, Leuckart’s classification ( Die Morphologie ttnd Lsacksri's 
die VentiandtschaftsverhtHtnisse der wirbellosen Thiere, 
Brunswick, T848) is as follows:— 


Orders: Discophorae and Ctenophon IS, 
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Type ct 


Typy. Mollusca. 

Orders: 


Cystidea and Crinotdea. 


Cestodcs and Acanthocephali. 

Nemertmi, TurbeUarii, Trematodes an 

Bryozoa and Rotifer a. 


& 


Ascidiae and Salpae. 


Heterobranckia, Dermatobranckia, Heiet 


t T he classification given by Henri Milne-Edwards 
[ s 8 {Cours jEUmenlaire d'Histoire Naturelle, Paris, 1855) 
is as follows:— 


ranch 1. Osteozoaria or Vertebrate. 

Sub-Branch 1. Allantoidians. 

Class 1. Mammalia. 

Orders: ( a ) Monodelphi 
mana. Cheiroptera, Irr *■ 


pialia, Monotremala. 
II. Birds. 

Orders: Rapaces, Pas} 
Grallae, Palmipedes. 
III. Reptile*. 

Orders: Chelonia, Sou 
nch 2. Anallantoidians. 


-- Hidden- 

.. iphibia , Packydermata , 
1, Cetacea; ( b ) Didelphia: Mar su¬ 


cres, Scansot 
4a, Ophidia. 


Orders: Acanthopterygii, Abdominales, Sub- 
brachii, Apodes, Lopkobranchii, Pleclognathi. 
Section 2. Chondropterygii. 

Orders: Star tones, Selaihii, Cyclostomi. 


Orders: Coleoptera, Orlhoptera, Neuroptera , 
Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, Hemiptera, Dt- 
ptera, Rhipiptera, Anopleura, Tkysanura. 


„ II. M' 

„ III. Arachnids. 

Orde 
„ IV. Crust; 


Chilognatha and Chilopoda. 
ulmonaria and Trachearia. 
Padophthalmi 


Sectior 

Ordt... 

poda. 


_ r _ Stomopoda. 

Edriophthalmi. 

Ampktpoda, Loemodipoda and Iso 


Section 4. Entbmostraca. 
Orders: Copepoda , Clot 
Lernacida, Cirripedia. 
Section 5. Xiphosura. 


(The orders of the classes which fo 


III. Turbellaria. 

Branch III. Malacozoaria or Mollusca. 
Sub-Branch 1. Mollusca proper. 

Class I. Cephalopoda. Class! 

„ II. PTEROPODA. „ 

Sub-Branch 2. Molluscoidea, 

Class 1. Tunicata. Class 

Branch IV. Zoophytes. 

Sub-Branch 1. Radiaria. 

* Eciiinoderms. Class 




, II. 1 


Class II. Spongia] 


In England T. H. Huxley adopted in his lectures Huxiey*s 
1869) a classification wbich was in many respects ciassffl- 
milar to both of the foregoing, but embodied im- csttoa ‘ 
rovements of his own. It is as follows:— 


Sub-Kingdom III. Coelenterata. 

lgdom IV. Annuloida. 

.sses: Scolecida, Echinod 
ingdom V. Annulosa. 


Classe 




Sub-Kingdom VI. Molluscoida. 

Classes: Polyzoa, Brachiopoda,Tunicata. 

Sub-Kingdom VII. Mollusca. 

Classes: Lamellibranchiata,Branchiogastropoda,Pulmo- 

Sub-Kingdom V°III. D Vertebrata. D ’ 

Classes: Pisces, Amphibia, Reptilia, Ayes, Mammalia. 

We now arrive at the period when the doctrine of organic 
evolution was established by Darwin, and when naturalists, t 
being convinced by him as they had not been by the trans- 
mutationists of fifty years’ earlier date, were compelled to take 
an entirely new view of the significance of all attempts at 
framing a “ natural ” classification. 

Many zoologists—prominent among them in Great Britain 
being Huxley—had been repelled by the airy fancies and 
assumptions of the “ philosophical ” morphologists. 

The efforts of the best minds in zoology had been 
directed for thirty years or more to ascertaining based on 
with increased accuracy and minuteness the struc- *'™ c ' 
lure, microscopic and gross, of all possible forms of urt ’ - 
animals, and not only of the adult structure but of the steps 
of development of that structure in the growth of each kind 
of organism from the egg to maturity. Putting aside fantastic 
theories, these observers endeavoured to give in their classi¬ 
fications a strictly objective representation of the facts of 
animal structure and of the structural relationships of animals 
to one another capable of demonstration. The groups within 
groups adopted for this purpose were necessarily wanting in 
symmetry, the whole system presented a strangely irregular 
character. From time to time efforts were made by those who 
believed that the Creator must have followed a symmetrical 
system in his production of animals to force one or other 
artificial, neatly balanced scheme of classification upon the 
zoological world. The last of these was that of Louis Agassiz 
(1807-1873), who, whilst surveying all previous 
classifications, propounded a scheme of his own ** ss 
(Essay on Classification, 1859), in which, as well as in the 
criticisms he applies to other systems, the leading notion is 
that sub-kingdoms, classes, orders and families have a real 
existence, and that it is possible to ascertain and distinguish 
characters which are of class value, others which are only of 
ordinal value, and so on, so that the classes of one sub-kingdom 
should on paper, and in nature actually do, correspond in 
relative value to those of another sub-kingdom, and the orders 
of any one class similarly should be so taken as to be of equal 
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with his pupil Miklucho- 
idies on the growth from the 
1 in the complete separation 
i from the Sponges, hitherto 
iduction of the consideration 


after which collectors and anatorr 
philosophers and embryologists 
striving, was nothing more nor 


zoologists and glibly explained by the transcendental morpho¬ 
logists, were amongst the most powerful arguments in support 
of Darwin’s theory, since they, together with all other vital 
phenomena, received a sufficient explanation through it. It 
is to be noted that, whilst the zoological system took the form 
of a genealogical tree, with main stem and numerous diverging 
branches, the actual form of that tree, its limitation to a certain 


larwin's Origin of Species, published his suggestive Generelle 
lorphologie. Haeckel introduced into classification a number 
[ terms intended to indicate the branchings of a genealogical 
■ee. The whole 'svstem” or scheme of classification was 

ere termed “ phyla,” their branchings ‘‘ sub-phyla the great 
cladi ” divided into “ classes,” these into sub-classes, these 

rders into tribes, tribes into families, families into genera, 
inera into species. Additional branchings could be indicated 
y similar terms where necessary. There was no attempt in 


Nal&rliche Schopfungsgeschichte published in 1868 h 
great advance in his genealogical classification, sine 
introduced the results of the extraordinary activity in 
of embryology which followed on the publication of I 


main branches, but further 
they are given off from the 
branch or set of branches m 
longing to an earlier or low 
of branches; and the samt 

Embryology and Classificat 
1877), to indicate this givil 


lly the groups of the animal kingdom 
it becomes obvious that a distinction 
ly between the individual 


nd smaller branches. The 
fay Lankester (“ Notes on 
Quart. Jotirn. Micr. Set. 
f branches at a higher or 


the result of the acceptance 
e recognition of the importance 
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of cellular embryology. On the one hand, the true method of 
arriving at a knowledge of the genealogical tree was recognized 
as lying chiefly in attacking the problem of the genealogical 
relationships of the smallest twigs of the tree, and proceeding 
from them to the larger branches. Special studies of small 
families or orders of animals with this object in view were taken 
in hand by many zoologists. On the other hand, a survey of 
the facts of cellular embryology which were accumulated in 
regard to a variety of classes within a few years of Kovalevsky’s 
work led to a generalization, independently arrived at by Haeckel 

be distinguished, the Protozoa or Plaslidozoa, which consist 
either of single cells or colonies of equiformal cells, and a higher 
grade, the Metazoa or Enterozoa, ill which the egg-cell by “ cell 
division ” gives rise to two layers of cells, the endoderm and 
jltt? ectoderm, surrounding a primitive digestive chamber, the 
areheiitaron. Of these latter, two grades were further distin¬ 
guished by Lankester—those which remain possessed of a 
single drchenteric cavily and of two primary cell-layers (the 
CoVeniera or Diploblastica), and those which by nipping off the 
archenteron give rise to two cavities, the coelom or body-cavity 
and the metenteron or gut {Coelomata or Tnploblastica). To the 
primitive two-cell-layered form, the hypothetical ancestor of all 
Metazoa or Enterozoa, Haeckel gave the name Gastraea ; the em¬ 
bryonic form which represents in the individual growth from the 
egg this ancestral condition he called a “ gastrula.” The term 
“ diblatflula ” was subsequently adopted in England for the gas¬ 
trula ot Haeckel. The tracing of the exact mode of development, 

of examples of all classes of animals was in later years pursued 
with immense activity and increasing instrumental facilities. 

Two names in connexion with post-Darwinian taxonomy 
and the ideas connected with it require brief mention here. 
Fritz Fritz MUller, by his studies on Crustacea (Fur Darwin, 
Mutter's 1864), showed the way in which genealogical theory 
recapttu- may be applied to the minute study of a limited group. 

portant principle, called by Haeckel “ the biogenetic funda¬ 
mental law,” viz. that an animal in its growth from the egg to 
the adult condition tends to pass through a series of stages 
which are recapitulative of the stages through which its ancestry 
has passed in the historical development of the species from a 
primitive form; or, more shortly, that the development of the 
individual (ontogeny) is an epitome of the development of the 
race (phylogeny). Pre-Darwinian zoologists had been aware 
of the class of facts thus interpreted by fritz Muller, but the 

dividual development, (6) the series of existing forms from lower 
to higher, and (c) the series of forms which succeed 'one another 
in the strata of the earth’s crust, whilst an explanation of this 
parallelism was either not attempted, or was illusively offered 
in the shape of a doctrine of harmony of plan in creation. It 
was the application of Fritz Muller’s law of recapitulation 
which gave the chief stimulus to embryological investigations 
between 1865 and i8go; and, though it is now recognized that 
“ recapitulation ” is vastly and bewilderingly modified by special 
adaptations in every case, yet the principle has served, and 
still serves, as a guide of great value. 

Another important factor in the present condition of zoolo¬ 
gical knowledge as represented by classification is the doctrine of 
degeneration propounded by Anton Dohrn. Lamarck believed 
in a single progressive series of forms, whilst Cuvier introduced 
DoJtra's the conception of branches. The first post-Darwinian 
doctrine systemalists naturally and without reflexion accepted 
of degea - the idea that existing simpler forms represent stages 

survivors from past ages which have retained the exact grade 
of development which their ancestors had reached in past ages. 
The assumption made was that (with the rare exception of para¬ 
sites) ail the change of structure through which the successive 
generations of animals have passed has been one of progressive 


elaboration. It is Dohrn’s merit to have pointed out 1 that 
this assumption is not warranted, and that degeneration or pro¬ 
gressive simplification of structure may have, and in many 
lines certainly has, taken place, as well as progressive elaboration 
and in other cases continuous maintenance of the status quo. 
The introduction of this conception necessarily has had a most 
important effect in the attempt to unravel the genealogical 
affinities of animals. It renders the task a more complicated 
one; at the same time it removes some serious difficulties and 
throws a flood of light on every group of the animal kingdom. 

One result of the introduction of the new conceptions dating 
from Darwin was a healthy reaction from that attitude of mind 
which led to the regarding of the classes and orders recognized 
by authoritative zoologists as sacred institutions which were 
beyond the criticism of ordinary men. That state of mind 

profess to be simply the result of scientific reasoning, but were 
necessarily regarded as the expressions of the “ insight ” of 
some more or less gifted persons into a plan or system which 
had been arbitrarily chosen by the Creator. Consequently there 
was a tinge of theological dogmatism about the whole matter. 



H-OlKte A. CCELENTERA. 
Grade 2. ENTEROZOA. 


Grade 1. PROTOZOA. 

A genealogical tree of animal kingdom (Lankester, 1884). 

To deny the Linnaqan, or later the Cuvierian, classes was very 
much like denying the Mosaic cosmogony. But systematie 
zoology is now entirely free from any such prejudices, and the 
Linnacan taint which is apparent even in Haeckel and Gegen- 
baur may be considered as finally expunged. 

There are, and probably always will be, differences of opinion 
as to the exact way in which the various kinds of animals may 
be divided into groups and those groups arranged lm- 
in such an order as will best exhibit their probable heater's 
genetic relationships. The main divisions which, system. 
writing in 1910, the present writer prefers, are those adopted 
in his Treatise on Zoology (Part II. ch. ii ) except that Phylum 
17, Diplochorda (a name doubtfully applicable to Phoronis) is 
replaced by Podaxonia, a term employed by Lankester in the 
qth edition of this encyclopaedia and now used to include a 
number of groups of doubtful but possible affinity. The terms 
used for indicating groups are “ Phylum ” for the large diverging 
branches of the genealogical tree as introduced by Haeckel, 
each Phylum bears secondary branches which arc termed 
“ classes,” classes again branch or divide into orders, orders 
into families, families into genera, genera into species. The 
general purpose is to give something like an equivalence of 
importance to divisions or branches indicated by the same 
term, but it is not intended to imply that every phylum has the 

1 Ursprung der Wirhdthiere (Leipzig, 1875); and Lankester, Degen¬ 
eration (London, 1880) 
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same range and distinctive character as every other, nor to 
make such a proposition about classes, orders, families and 
genera. Where a further subdivision is desirable without 
descending to the next lower term of grouping, the prefix “ suh ” 
is made use of, so that a class may be divided first of all into sub¬ 
classes each of which is divided into orders, and an order into 
sub-orders each of which bears a group of families. The term 
“ grade ” is also made use of for the purpose of indicating 
the conclusion that certain branches on a larger or smaller 
stem of the genealogical tree have been given of! at an earlier 
period in the history of the evolution of the stem in question 
than have others marked off as forming a higher grade. Thus, 
to begin with, the animal pedigree is divided into two very 
distinct grades, the Protozoa and the Metazoa. The Metazoa 
form two main branches; one, Parazoa, is but a small unpro¬ 
ductive stock comprising only the Phylum Porifcra or Sponges; 
the other, the great stem of the animal series F.nterozoa, gives 
rise (o a large number of diverging Phyla which it is necessary to 
assign to two levels or grades—a lower, Enterocoela (often called 
Coelentera), and a higher, Coelomocoela (often called Coelomata). 
These relations are exhibited by the two following diagrams. 



Grade A PROTOZOA. 


Diagram showing the primary grades and branches' 
of the Animal Pedigree. 



The Phylum Vertebrata in the above scheme branches into 
the suit-phyla Hemichorda, Urochorda, Cephalochorda and 
Cruniata. The Phylum Appendiculata similarly branches into 
sub-phyla, viz. the Rotifera, the Chaetopoda and the Arthro¬ 
pods. Certain additional small groups should probably be 
recognized as independent lines of descent or phyla, but their 
relationships are obscure—they are the Mesozoa, the Polyzoa, 
the Acanthocephala and the Gastrotricha. 

We may now enumerate these various large groups in tahular 
form. 

BIONTA— Phyta, Animat.ta. 

Grade A. Ih-otozoa (various groups included). 



j. SCYTIIOMEDUSAE. 




Sub-phyla: Rotifera, C 
i. Echinoderma. 

Sub-phyla: Hemiciiord 
Cephalochorda, Cra 
p Mesozoa. 

5. Polyzoa. 
i. Acanthocephala 


A statement may now be given of the classes and orders in 
each group, as recognized by the writers of the 
various special zoological articles in the Eleventh nation 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. These sub- adopted 
divisions of the larger groups are not necessarily in 
those theoretically approved hy the pres oresent 
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ividual 


>ecial attention to differt 
d by the animal kingdom. 1 


t portions 


de A. Protozoa (q.v.). 

Phylum 1. Sarcodina (q.v.). 

Class 1. Proteomyxa (q.v.) 

Class 2. Rhizopoda (m.). 

Orders: Lobosa, Ftlosa. 

Class 3. Heliozoa (q.v.). 

Class 4. Foraminifera (q.v.). 

Orders: Nuda, Allogromidiaceae, Astrorhizidiaceae, 
Lituolidaceae, Mtlwhdaeeae, Textulidandaceae, 
Chetlostomettaceae, Lagenidaceae, Globzgerinidaceae, 
Rotal-idaceae, Nummuhdiaceae . 

Insertae sedzs. Xenophyophoridae (see Foramini- 

Ciass 5. Radiolaria. 

Orders: Spumellaria ( —Peripylaea), Acantharia 
( = Actipylaea), Nassclana (- Monopylaea), Phaeo- 
daria (r^Tripylaca). 


Mastigophora (q.v.). 

1. Flagellata (q.v.). 

-class A. Rhizoflagellata. 

irders: Holomastigaceae, Rhizomasligacea 

-class R. Euflagellata. 

•rders: Protomash 

monadaceae . Chloromonadaceae, Euglenc 


Class 2 


Class 


toflacellata. 


No Orders. 

Phylum 3. Sporozoa (q.v.). 

Class I. Ewdospora (q.v.). 

Orders: Myxosporidia, Actinomyxidia, Sarco- 

sporidia, Haplo.sporidia. 

Class 2. Ectospora {q.v ). 

Orders: Gregarina (seeG regarines), Coccidia (q.v.), 
Haemosporidm (q.v.). 
r "‘ ' " 4- Infusoria (q.v.). 

-, Spirotricha, Heterotrickaceae, Ongo- 

trichaceae, Hypotnchaceae, Peritrichaceae. 

Class 2. Suctoria. 


r designating categories 
.1 in this summary and 
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rade B. Metazoa. 

Branch a. Parazoa. 

Phylum i. Porifera (se» Sponges). 
Sub-phylum I. Calcarea. 

Class. Calc- 


Class I. 

Order: Myxospongida. 

Class 2. Triaxonida ( = IIexactinellida). 

Orders: Amphidiscophora , Hexasterophora. 
Class 3. Tetraxonida. 

Sub-Class 1. Tetractinellida. 

Orders: Homosclerophora, Astrophora, £ 


Astromonaxonettida, 




Orders: Eleulheroblastca, Hydroidae seu Leptolinae 
(Sub-orders: Anthom dusa Leptomedusae), Hy- 
drocorallinae, Graptoliloidca Trachylinae (Sub- 
’ ;: Trachomedusae, Narcomedusae ), Siphono- 



fera, Stelechotokea, Coenothecalia. 
Sub-class 2. Zoanthana. 

Orders: Z oanthidea. Cereal * 7 
Actinhdea (Sub-orders: 
actiniae or Madreporia). 


1. Tentaculata. 

Cydippidea, Lobata, Cestoidea. 


oidea (see appendix to Plan- 


Class 4. Cestoda (see Tap 
Orders: Monozoa . Mer 
Phylum 7. Nematoidea. 


Nematode). 

Ch aetosomati da). 


Class 

No Orders. 

Class 3. Desmoscolecida (q 

Class 4. Nematomorpha (q.\ 


nemertini, Heteronemertini. 
Phylum 10. Moilusca ( q.v .). 

Grade A. Isopleuka. 


Orders: Asptdobranchia , Pechnibranchi 
Sub-class 2. Euthyneura. 

Orders: Opisthobranchia, Pulmonata. 
lass 3. Scapiiopoda (f.v.). 


5. Cephalopoda (q.v.\ 


Ftlibranchia, Eidamelh- 


Orders: Tetrabranchia, Dibranchia. 
’hylum 11. Appendiculata. 

Sub-phylum 1. Rotifera {q.v.). 


Class. Rom ... 

Orders: Asplanchnaceae, Melicertaceae, Trocho- 
sphaeraceae , Ploimoidaceae, Bdelloidaceae, Floscu- 
laraceae, Ploima, Seisonaceae. 

Sub-phylum 2. Chaetopoda ($.v.). 

Class 1. Polychaeta. 

Orders: Nereidiformia, Cryptocephala, Capitdh- 
formia, Terebelliformia, Spiomformia, Seeled- 


No Orders 
“ No Orfer* 




Ceratophoi 


Class 1. Peru 


>poda (q.v.). 

Peri paths). 


No Orders.. 

Class 2. Chilopoda (see Centipede). 

Sub-class I. Pleurostigma. 

Orders: Geophdomorpka, Scolopendromorpha, Crate - 
rostigmomorpha, Lithobiomorpha. 

Sub-class 2. Notostigma. 

Order: Scutigeromorpha. 

Class 3. Diplopoda (see Millipede). 

Sub-class 1. Pselaphognatha. 

Order: Pemciltata. 

Sub-class 2. Chilognatha. 

Orders: Oniscomorpha, Limacomorpha, Colobog- 

natha, Ascospcrmophora.Proterospermopkora, Mero- 
7 eta, Opisthospermophora. 


"‘“No 


Pal 4 opoda (see Millipe 


No Orders. 

'lass 5. Hexapoda (q.v.). 

Sub-class 1. Apterygota. 

Sub-class 2. Exopterygota. 

Orders: Dermaplera, Orthoptera, Plecoptera, Iso - 
ptera, Corrodentia, Ephemoptera, Odonata, Thysano- 

Sub-class 3. Endopterygota. 

Orders: Neuroptera, Coleoptera, Mecaptera, Tncho- 
ptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Siphonaptera, Hymeno- 


___ •anchiopoda (S- r _ 

Cladocera, Branckiura), Ostracoda, Copepoda. 

Sub-class 2. Thyrostraca (q.v.) = (Cirripedia). 

No Orders. 

Sub-class 3. Leptostraca. 

No Orders. 

Sub-class 4. Malacostraca (q.v.). 

Orders: Dccapoda (Sub-orders: Brachyura, Mt 
rura), Schizopoda (including Anas pules), Stom 
topoda, Sympoda (Cumatea), Isopoda (includi 
Tanaidacea ), Amphipoda. 

ass 2. Arachnida (q.v.). 

le A. Trilobitae (see Trilobite). 


(Ordc 




Grade B. Nomomeris . 

Sub-class t. Pantopoda. 

Orders: Nympkonomorpha, 
Pycnogonomorpha. 
Sub-class 2. Eu-Arachna. 

Grade a. Delobrancha (or H; 
Orders: Xiphosura, Gigant 


A scorhynchomorpha, 
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or Aeropneusta). 


ill ^Eptctinala.' 

-s: Pedipalpi, Arm 


No Orders. 

Phylum 12. Echinoderma (se 
Branch A. Prlmatozoa. 


Eciiinoderms). 

rpoidea, Rhombifera 


cydica Ci 
D . li . 
Classy Edrioa 

Branch ~ 

Class 

Class 2. Stelli 
Sub-clas 
Order 


lers* Amphoridea, C 

ions. Prof obi astoidea, Eublastoidca. 
Crinoidea. 

lers- Monocyclica Inadunata, Adunata, Mom 
Camerata, Dicyclica Inadunata, Flexibilit 




Cladophiun 


-s. Enteropneusta 


lb-phylum c Cephal 
Class. Cephalochokua. 
No Orders. 

ib-phylum d. Craniata. 1 
Class i. Pisces (see I cut 
Sub-class i. Cyclostoma 
Orders: Myxinotdes 
(or Ilyptroanii) 
Sub-class 2. Selachia c 


Thaliacea (Sub-orders: Cyclo 
nyaria), Ascidiacea (Sub-orders 
ices, Ascidiae Compositae, Ascidta 

horda (see Amphioxcjs). 


yology). 

>r Hyperotreti), Petr> 


.canthodii, Ichthyotom 


Orders: Pleuropterygii, 

Plagiostomi , Holocephah. 

Sub-class 3. Telcostoma. 

Orders: Ganoidea, Crossoplerygii, Dipneusti, Tele- 

Class 2. Batrachia (gv.). 

Orders: Stenocephalia, Apoda (or Peromela ), Caudate 
(or Urodela), Ecauaata (or Anuta). 

Class 3. Reptilia (see Reptiles). 

Orders: Anomodonha, Chelonia, Samopterygia 

Ichthyopterygia, Rhyncocephalia, Dinosauria, Cro- 
codilia, Ormthosauria, Squamata. 

Classy A VES (sccBird and Ornithology). 

Subclass ^Neornithes. 

Division 1. Ratitae. 

Orders: Struthiones, Rheae, Casuariae, Apteryges 
Dinomithes, Aepyormthes. 

Division 2. Odontolcae. 

No Orders. 

Division 3. Carinatae. 

Orders: Ichlhyornes, Colymbiformes, Sphenisci 

jormes, Procellaniformes, Ciconiiformes, (Sub¬ 
orders: Steganopodes, Ardeae, Ciconiae, Phoem- 


1 Craniata may be usefully divided into 3 grade 
1 leterodactyla, which includes Pisces except Cyclos 
chiata Pentadactyla, which includes Batrachia. 
Pentadactyla, which includes Reptiles, Birds and 


Accipitres), Tinamiformes, t 
Mesites, Turnices, Galli, Opist 
Charadruformes (Sub-orders: 
Pterodes, Columbae), Cuculifo 
r >—jj nAu**. 1 ^ Coraciiforr""- 
Caprimulgi, 


’ flifpPL.. 

rmyodae, Pas. 


A (q.v.). 


lliformes (Sjil 

■: Lmiicola* 
iformes (Sul 
xs (Sub-ortli 
Cypseli, Cvt 
'Sub-orders: 
omyodae). 


Plf 


(q.v.) (Prototht 
supialia (q.v.) (Mefeitheri 
Polyprotodonta, Pauciluh 
(Ylonodelphi 


Orders: Inscetivord, ^Chkroptera, Dermoptera, Eden- 
'u (Sub-orders: Xcnarthra, PhoMota, Tubuliden- 


tata), Rodent 
Ftsstpedia, Pinnipedia, Creodonta), l 


..ia (Sub-orders: Duplindentata, Si... 

', Tillodontia, Carnivora (Sub-orders: 

. - ■.. • . r . - fa), Cetacea (Sub- 

- Arihaeoteti, Odontoceti, Mystacoceti), 

Sirenia, Uneulata (Sub-orders: Proboscidca, 

Hyracoidea, Barypoda, Toxedontia, Amtlypoda, 
Litopterna, Ancylopoda, Condylarthm, Perisso- 
dactyla. Artiodactvld). Primates (Sub-orders: Pro- 
sirmae, Anthropmdea). 

Phylum 14. Mesozoa (j.f.). 

Class I. RllOMBOZOA. 

No Orders. 

Class 2. Orthonectida. 

No Orders. 

Phylum 15. Polyzoa (q.v.). 

Class 1. Enioprocta. 

No Orders. 

Class 2. Ectoprocta. 

Orders: Cymnolaemata (Sub-orders: Tripostomata, 
Cryptostamata, Cyclnstomata, Ctenostomata, Cheilo- 


Class. Acanthocrpiiala. 

No Orders. 

y Class 1. Sipunculoidea (q.v.). 

No Orders. 

2. Priafujl. 

No Orders. 

Classy. PlIORONIDEA ( q.v.). 

Class 4. Pterobraciiia (q.v.). 

No Orders. 

Class 5. Braciiiopoda (q.v.). 

Sub-class 1. Ecardines (Tnarticnlata). 

Orders: Atremata, Neotremata. 

Sub-class 2. Testicardines (Articulata). 

Orders: Protremata, Tdotremata. 

Phylum 18. Gastrotricha (q.v.). 

Class. Gastroiricha. 

Sub-orders : Ichthydina, Cepodina. (Possibly Kino- 
rhyncha ^ (q v.) with only Echinoderes is to be 

General Tendencies since Darwin 
Darwin may be said to have founded the science of bionomics, 
and at the same time to have given new stimulus and new 
direction to morphegraphy, physiology, and plasmology, by 
uniting them as contributories to one common biological 
doctrine—the doctrine of organic evolution—itself but a part 
of the wider doctrine of universal evolution based on the laws 
of physics and chemistry. The immediate result was, as 
pointed out above, a reconstruction of the classification of 
animals upon a genealogical basis, and an investigation cf the 
individual development of animals in relation to the steps of 
their gradual building up by cell-division, with a view to obtain¬ 
ing evidence of their genetic relationships. On the other hand, 
the studies which occupied Darwin himself so largely subse¬ 
quently to the publication of the Origin of Species, viz. the 
explanation of animal (and vegetable) mechanism, colouring, 
habits, &c., as advantageous to the species or to its ancestors, 
are only gradually being carried further. The most important 
work in this direction has been done by Fritz Muller (Fur 
Darwin), by Herman Mtiller (Fertilization of Plants by Insects ), 
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by August Wcismann (memoirs translated by Meldola) by 
Edward B. Toulton (see his addresses and memoirs published 
in the Transactions of the Entomological Society and else¬ 
where). and by Abbot Thayer (Concealing Coloration in the 
Animal Kingdom, Macmillan & Co. 1910). In the branch of 
bionomics, however, concerned with the laws of variation and 
heredity ([.hr.hmnytojdgy),tl 1ere has been considerable progress. 
In the first place, the continued study of human population 
has thrown additional light on some of the questions involved, 
whilst the progress of microscopical research has given us a 
clear foundation as to the structural facts connected with the 
origin of the egg-cell and sperm-cell and the process of fertili- 



periments upon the results of hybridizing certain cultivated 
varieties of plants which were published so long ago as 1865, by 
the Abbe Mendel, but failed to attract notice until thirty-five 


the inter-breeding of those individuals possessed of the character 
with those which do not possess it. The tendency of the pro¬ 
portions in the offspring of iPP, 2PN, iNIS is to give in a series 
of generations a regular reversion from the hybrid form PN to 
the two pure races, viz. the race with the positive character 
simply and the race with the total absence of it. It has been 
maintained that this tendency to a severance of the hybrid 
stock into its components must favour the persistence of a new 
character of large volume suddenly appearing iu a stock, and 
the observations of Mendel have been held to favour in this 
way the views of those who hold that the variations upon 
which natural selection has acted in the production of new 
species are not small variations but large and “ discontinuous.” 
It does not, however, appear that “ large ” variations would 
thus be favoured any more than small ones, nor that the 

variation could be checked. 
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consequent disuse, and the transmission (as Lamarck would 
have supposed) of a more and more weakened and structurally 
impaired eye to the offspring in successive generations, until 
the eye finally disappeared. But this instance is rcaJIy fully 
explained (as the present writer has shown) by the theory of 
natural selection acting on congenital fortuitous variations. 
It is definitely ascertained that many animals are thus born with 
distorted or defective eyes whose parents have not had their 
eyes submitted to any peculiar conditions. Supposing a number 
of some species of arthropod or fish to be swept into a cavern 
or to be carried from less to greater depths in the sea, those 
individuals with perfect eyes would follow the glimmer of light 
and eventually escape to the outer air or the shallower depths, 
leaving behind those with imperfect eyes to breed in the dark 
place. A natural selection would thus be effected. In every 
succeeding generation this would be the case, and even those 
with weak but still seeing eyes would in the course of time 
escape, until only a pure race of eyeless or blind animals would 
be left in the cavern or deep sea. 

It is a remarkable fact that it was overlooked alike by the 
supporters and opponents of Lamarck’s views until pointed 
out by the present writer (Nature, 1804, p. 127), that the two 
statements called by Lamarck his first and second laws are 
contradictory one of the other. Lamarck’s first law asserts 
that a past history of indefinite duration is powerless to create 
Educa- a bias by which the present can be controlled. He 
biuty. declares that in spite of long-established conditions 
and correspondingly evoked characters new conditions will 
cause new responsive characters. Yet in the second law he 
asserts that these new characters will resist the action of yet 
newer conditions or a reversion to the old conditions and be 

maintained by heredity why should the later be ? If a char¬ 
acter of much longer standing (certain properties of height, 
length, breadth, colour, &c.) had not become fixed and con¬ 
genital after many thousands of successive generations of 
individuals had developed it in response to environment, but 
gave place to a new character when new moulding conditions 
operated on an individual (Lamarck’s first law), why should 
we suppose that the new character is likely to become fixed 
and transmitted by mere heredity after a much shorter time of 
existence in response to environmental stimulus? Why should 
we assume that it will be able to escape the moulding by environ¬ 
ment (once its evoking cause is removed) to which, according 
to Lamarck’s first law, all parts of organisms are suhject ? 
Clearly Lamarck gives us no reason for any such assumption, 
and his followers or latter-day adherents have nut attempted 
to do so. His enunciation of his theory is itself destructive 
of that theory. Though an acquired or “ superimposed ” 
character is not transmitted to offspring as the consequence 
ef the action of the external agencies which determine the 
“ acquirement,” yet the tendency to react to such agencies 
possessed by the parent is transmitted and may be increased 
and largely developed by survival, if the character developed 
by the reaction is valuable. This newly discovered inheritance 
of “ variation in the tendency to react ” has a wide appbeation 
and has led the present writer to coin the word “educability.” 
It has application to all kinds of organs and qualities, but is of 
especial significance in regard to the development of the brain 
and the mental qualities of animals and of man (see the 
jubilee volume of the Soc. de Biologie, 1899, and Nature, 

It has been argued that the elaborate structural adaptations 
of the nervous system which are the corporeal correlatives of 
Theory complicated instincts must have been siowly built 
nr traae- up bv the transmission to offspring of acquired ex- 
mlssioa perience, that is to say, of acquired brain structure. 
sOncts, At fi fSt s >ght it appears difficult to understand how 
the complicated series of actions which are definitely 
exhibited as so-called “ instincts ” by a variety of animals can 

be otherwise explained than by the transmission of habits 


acquired by the parent as the result of experience, and con¬ 
tinuously elaborated and added to in successive generations. 
It is, however, to be noted, in tne first place, that the imitation 
of the parent by the young possibly accounts for some part of 
these complicated actions, and, secondly, that there are cases 
in which curiously elaborate actions are performed by animals 
as a characteristic of the species, and as subserving the general 
advantage of the race or species, which, nevertheless, can not 
be explained as resulting from the transmission of acquired 
experience, and must be supposed to be due to the natural 
selection of a fortuitously developed habit which, like fortuitous 
colour or form variation, happens to prove beneficial. Such 
cases are the habits of “ shamming dead ” and the combined 
posturing and colour peculiarities of certain caterpillars (Lepidop- 
terous larvae) which cause them to resemble dead twigs or 
similar surrounding'objects. The advantage to the animal of 
this imitation of surrounding objects is that it escapes the 

resemblance, attack and cat the caterpillar. Now it is clear 
that preceding generations of caterpillars cannot have acquired 
this habit of posturing by experience. Either the caterpillar 
postures and escapes, or it does not posture and is eaten; it is 
not half eaten and allowed to profit by experience. We seem 
to be justified in assuming that there are many movements of 
stretching and posturing possible to caterpillars, and that some 
caterpillars had a congenital fortuitous tendency to one position, 
some to another, and, finally that among all the variety of 
habitual movements thus exhibited one has been selected and 
perpetuated because it coincided with the necessary conditions 
of safety, since it happened to give the caterpillar an increased 
resemblance to a twig. 

The view that instinct is the hereditarily fixed result of 
habit derived from experience long dominated all inquiry into 
the subject, but we may now expect to see a renewed and careful 
study of animal instincts carried out with the view of testing 
the applicability to each instance of the pure Darwinian theory 
without the aid of Lamarckism. 

Nothing can be further from the truth than the once favourite 
theory that instincts are the survivals of lapsed reasoning 
processes. Instincts, or the inherited structural mechanisms 
of the nervous centres, are in antagonism to the results of the 
reasoning process, which are not capable of hereditary trans¬ 
mission. Every higher vertebrate animal possesses the power 
of forming for itself a series of cerebral mechanisms or reasoned 
conclusions based on its individual experience, in proportion 
as it has a large cerebrum and has got rid of or has acquired 
the power of controlling its inherited instincts. Man, Tie 
compared with other animals, has the fewest inherited Record 
mental mechanisms or instincts and at the same time <-t the 
the largest cerebrum in proportion to the size of his Past ’ 
body. He builds up, from birth onwards, his own mental 
mechanisms, and forms more of them, that is to say, is more 
“ educable,” and lakes longer iu doing so, that is to say, in 
growing up and maturing his experience, than any other animal. 
The later stages of evolution leading from his ape-like ancestors 
to man have consisted definitely in the acquirement of a larger 
and therefore more educable brain by man and in the conse¬ 
quent education of that brain. A new and most important 
feature in organic development makes its appearance when we 
set out the facts of man’s evolutional history. It amounts 
to a new and unprecedented factor in organic development, 
external to the organism and yet produced by the activity of the 
organism upon which it permanently reacts. This factor is the 
Record of the Past, which grows and develops by laws other 

tions of mankind, and exerts an incomparable influence upon the 
educable brain, so that man, by the interaction of the Record 
and his educability, is removed to a large extent from Ihe status 
of the organic world and placed in a new and unique position, 
subject to new laws and new methods of development unlike 
those by which the rest of the living world is governed. That 
which we term the Record of the Past comprises the “ taboos,” 
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the customs, the traditions, the beliefs, the knowledge which I 
are handed on by one generation to another independently 1 
of organic propagation. By it a new heredity, free from the 
limitations of protoplasmic continuity, is established. Its first 
beginnings are seen in the imitative tendencies of animals by 
which tbe young of one generation acquire some of the habits 
of their parents, and by which gregarious and social animals 
acquire a community of procedure ensuring the advantage of 
the group. “ Taboo,” the systematic imposition by the com¬ 
munity of restrictions upon the conduct of the individual, is 
one of its earliest manifestations in primitive man and can 
he observed even in animal communities. But with the de- 

language, the Record rapidly acquired an increased develop¬ 
ment, which was enormously extended by the continuous growth 
in mankind of the faculty of memory. To the mere tradition 
preserved by memory and handed on by speech was then added 
the written record and its later multiplication by the mechanical 
arts of printing, by which it acquired permanence and universal 
distribution. The result is the creation of an almost incon¬ 
ceivably vast body of traditional custom, law and knowledge 
into which every human being is born, less in the more isolated 
and barbarous communities, but large everywhere. Educa¬ 
tion is not in its essential nature a training administered to the 
young by an older generation, but is the natural and unaided 
assimilation of the Record of the Past by the automatically 
educable brain—an assimilation which is always in all races 
very large but becomes far larger in civilized communities. It 
is among them so important whilst the Record in all its details 
is so far beyond the receptive capacity of the brain, that selec¬ 
tion and guidance are employed by the elders in order to enable 
the younger generation to benefit to the utmost by the absorp¬ 
tion (so to speak! in the limited span of a lifetime of the most 
valuable influences to be acquired from this prodigious envelope 
of Recorded Experience. The imperishable Record invests 
the human race like a protective atmosphere, a new and yet 
a natural dispensation, giving to man, as compared with his 

A result of tbe very greatest importance arising from the 
application of the generalizations of Darwinism to human 
development and to the actual phase of existing human popu¬ 
lation is that education has no direct eflc'ct upon the mental or 
physical features of the race or stock: it can only affect tbose 
of the individual. Educability, defecls or excellences, or 
peculiarities of mind or body, can be handed on from parent 
to offspring by protoplasmic continuity in reproduction. But 
the results of education cannot be so handed on. The educated 
man who has acquired new experiences, new knowledge, can 
place these on the great Record for the benefit of future genera¬ 
tions of men, but he cannot bodily transmit his acquirements 
to his offspring. Were acquired (superimposed) characters 
really transmissible by breeding, then every child bom would 
inherit, more or less completely, the knowledge acquired by 
both its parents. But we know this is not the case: the child 
has to begin with a clean slate and learn for Itself. Aptitudes 
and want of aptitude, which arc innate and constitutional, 
are transmitted to offspring, hut not tbe results of experience, 
education and training. Blemishes in the stock, defects of 
mind or body, though they may be to some extent corrected 
in the individual by training, cannot be got rid of from the stock 
by any sucb process. A defective stock, if allowed to breed, 
will perpetuate its defects, in spite of the concealment of those 
defects in an individual by training or other treatment. Equally 
it must be concluded that the weakness and degradation pro¬ 
duced by semi-starvation and insanitary conditions of life are 
only an effect on the individual and cannot affect the stock. 
The stock may be destroyed, killed out by adverse conditions, 

favourable conditions it will show no hereditary results of the pre¬ 
vious adversity; indeed it will probably have been strengthened 
in some ways by the destruction in severe conditions of its 
weaker members and the suivival of the stronger individuals. 


Such considerations have the very' greatest importance for the 
guidance of the action of civilized man in seeking tbe health 
and happiness of the community. But it must not be forgotten 
thaC the problems presented by human communities are ex¬ 
tremely complex, and that the absence of any selection of healthy 
or desirable stock in the breeding of human communities leads 
to undesirable consequences. The most thrifty and capable 
sections of the people at tbe present day aie not (it has been 
shown) in overcrowded areas, producing offspring at such a 
rate as to contribute to the increase of the population. That 
increase, it has been shown, is due to the early marriage and 

least capable, least desirable members of the community. The 
questions raised by these considerations have al traded much 
public attention under the newly invented name of “eugenics,” 
but they are of an exceedingly difficult and delicate nature. 

(E.R.L.) 

ZORILLA, MANUEL RUIZ, Don (1834-1895), Spanish 
politician, was born at Burgo de Osma in 1834. He began his 
education at Valladolid, and studied law afterwards at Madrid 
University, where he leaned towards Radicalism in politics. 
In rS56 he was elected deputy, and soon attracted notice among 
the most advanced Progressists and Democrats. He took 
part in the revolutionary propaganda that led to the military 
movement in Madrid on the 22nd of June 1866. He had to 
take refuge in France for two years, like his fellow-conspirators, 
and only returned to Spain when the revolution of 1868 took 
place. He was one of the members of the first cabinet after 
the revolution, and in 1869, under the regency of Marshal 
Serrano, he became minister of grace and justice. In r8?o 
he was elected president of the House of Deputies, and seconded 
Prim in offering the throne to Amadeus of Savoy. He went to 
Italy as president of the commission, carrying to the prince at 
Florence the official news of his election. On the arrival of 
Amadeus in Spain, Ruiz Zorilla became ministei of public 
works for a short time, and resigned by way of protesting 
against Serrano and Topete entering the councils of tbe new 
king. Six months later, in r87r, he was invited by Amadeus 

of the king until February 1873, when tbe monarch abdicated 
in disgust at the. resistance he met with in the army, and at 
the lack of sincerity on the part of the very politicians and 

departure of Amadeus, Ruiz Zorilla advocated the establish¬ 
ment of a republic. Notwithstanding this, he was not called 
upon either by the Federal Republicans to help tbem during 
the year 1873, or by Marshal Serrano during r874 to join Martos 
and Sagasta in his cabinet. Immediately after the restora¬ 
tion of Alphonso XII., early in 1875, Ruiz Zorilla went to 
France. lie was for nearly eighteen years the soul of the 
republican conspiracies, the prompter of revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda, the chief inspirer of intrigues concerted by disi on- 
tented military men of all ranks. He gave so much trouble to 
the Madrid go'-emments that they organized a watch over him 
with the assistance of the French government and police, 
especially when it was discovered that the tw'o military move¬ 
ments of August 1883 and September 1886 bad been prepared 
and assisted by him. During the last two years of his life Ruiz 
Zorilla became less active; failing health and the loss of his 
wife had decreased his energies, and the Madrid government 

at Burgos, on the 13th of June r895, of heart disease. 

ZORNBORF, a village of Trussia, in the Oder valley, north¬ 
east of Ciistrin. It is famous as the srene of a battle in which 
the Prussians under Frederick the Great defeated the Russians 
commanded by Fermor, on the 25th of August 1758 (see Seven 
Years’ War)'. 

ZOROASTER, one of the great teachers of the East, the 
founder of what was the national religion of the Perso-Iranian 
people from the time of the Achaemenidae to the close of the 
Sassanian period. The name (Zwpodorpns) is the corrupt 
Greek form of the old Iranian Zarathuslra (new Persian, 
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Zarduskl). Its signification is obscure; but it certainly contains 
the word ushtra, “ camel.” 

Zoroaster was already famous in classical antiquity as the 
founder of the widely renowned wisdom of the Magi. His 
Evidence name is not mentioned by Herodotus in his sketch 
ter his of the Mcdo-Persian religion (i. 131 seq.). It occurs 

utt ' for the first time in a fragment of Xanthus (eg), and 

in the Alcibiadcs of Plato (i. p. 122), who calls him the son 
of Oromazdes. For occidental writers, Zoroaster is always 
the Magus, or the founder of the whole Magian system (Plut. 
de Is. ct Osir. 46 ; Plat. loc. cit.; Diog. Laert. prooem. 2: 
other passages in Jackson’s Zoroaster, 6 seq.). They sometimes 
call him a Bactrian, sometimes a Median or Persian (cf. Jackson, 
op. cit. 186). The ancients also recount a few points regarding 
the childhood of Zoroaster and his hermit-life. Thus, according 
to Pliny (Nat. Hist. vii. 15), he laughed on the very day of his 
birth—a statement found also in the Zardusht-Ndma —and 
lived in the wilderness upon cheese (xi. 97). Plutarch speaks of 
his intercourse with the deity, and compares him with Lycurgus 
and Numa ( Numa , 4). Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch’s contem¬ 
porary, declares that neither Homer nor Hesiod sang of the 
chariot and horses of Zeus so worthily as Zoroaster, of whom ! 
the Persians tell that, out of love to wisdom and righteousness, 
he withdrew himself from men, and lived in solitude upon a 
mountain. The mountain was consumed by fire, but Zoroaster 
escaped uninjured and spoke to the multitude (vol. ii. p. 60). 
Plutarch, drawing partly on Theopompus, speaks of his religion 
in hi6 Isis and Osiris fee. 46-47). He gives a faithful sketch of 
the doctrines, mythology and dualistic system of the Magian 




The Person of the Prophet .—As to his birthplace the testi¬ 
monies are conflicting. According to the Avesta ( Yasna, 9, 17), 
Airyanem Vaejo, on the river Daitya, the old sacred country 
of the gods, was the home of Zoroaster, and the scene of his 
first appearance. There, on the river Darejya, assuming that 
the passage (Vend., 19. 4) is correctly interpreted, stood the 
house of his father; and the Bundahish (20, 32 and 24, 15) says 
expressly that the river Daraja lay in Airan Vej, on its bank 
was the dwelling of his father, and that there Zoroaster was born. 
Now, according to the Bundahish (29, 17), Airan Vej was 
situated in the direction of Atropatene, and consequently 
Airyanem Vaejo is for the most part identified with the district 
of Arran on the river Aras (Araxes), close by the north-western 
frontier of Media. Other traditions, however, make him a 
native of Rai (Ragha, Tayar). According to Yasna, 19, 18, 
the zarathushtrotema, or supreme head of the Zoroastrian priest¬ 
hood, had at a later (Sasanian) time, his residence in Ragha. 
The Arabic writer ShahrastanI endeavours to bridge the diver¬ 
gence between the two traditions by means of the following 
theory: his father was a man of Atropatene, while the mother was 
from Rai. In his home tradition recounts he enjoyed the celestial 
visions and the conversations with the archangels and Ormazd 
which are mentioned already in the Gathas. There, too, 
according to Yashi, 5, 105, he prayed that he might succeed in 
converting King Vishtaspa. He then appears to have quitted 
his native district. On this point the Avesta is wholly silent: 
only one obscure passage ( Yasna, 53, 9) seems to intimate that 
he found an ill reception in Rai. Finally, in the person of 
Vishtaspa, who seems to have been a prince resident in cast 
Iran, he gained the powerful protector and faithful disciple of 
the new religion whom he desired—though after almost super¬ 
human dangers and difficulties, which the later books depict 
in lively colours. According to the epic legend, Vishtaspa was 
king of Bactria. Already in the later Avesta he has become a 
half-mythical figure, the last series of heroes of east 

Iranian legend, in the arrangement of which series priestly 
influence is unmistakably evident. He stands at the meeting- 
point between the old world and the new era which begins with 
Zoroaster. In the Gathas he appears as a quite historical 
personage; it is essentially to his power and good example 
that the prophet is indebted for his success. In Yasna, 53, 2. 
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he is spoken of as a pioneer of the doctrine revealed by Ormazd. 
In the relation between Zoroaster and Vishtaspa already lies 
the germ of the state church which afterwards became com¬ 
pletely subservient to the interests of the dynasty and sought 

Among the grandees of the court of Vishtaspa mention is 
made of two brothers, Frashaoshtra and Jamaspa; hoth were, 
according to the later legend, vizirs of Vishtaspa. Zoroaster 
was nearly related to hoth: his wife, Hvovi, was the daughter 
of Frashaoshtra, and the husband of his daughter, Pourucista, 
was Jamaspa. The actual role of intermediary was played by 
the pious queen Hutaosa. Apart from this connexion, the new 
prophet relies especially upon his own kindred ( hvaelush ). His 
first disciple, Maidhyoimaongha, was his cousin: his father 
was, according to the later Avesta, Pourushaspa, his mother 
Dughdova, his great-grandfather Haecataspa, and the ancestor 
of the whole family Spitama, for which reason Zarathushtra 
usually bears this surname. His sons and daughters are re¬ 
peatedly spoken of. His death is, for leasons easily intelligihle, 
nowhere mentioned in the Avesta; in the Shdh-Ndma he is 
said to have been murdered at the altar hy the Turanians in 
the storming of Balkh. 

We are quite ignorant as to the date of Zoroaster; King 
Vishtaspa does not seem to have any place in any historical 
chronology, and the Gathas give no hint on the suhject. In 
former times the assertion often was, and even now is often 
put forward, that Vishtaspa was one and the same person with 
the historical Hystaspcs, father of Darius I. This identifica¬ 
tion of the Avestan genealogy. Hutaosa is the same name as 
Atossa: but in history Atossa was the wife of Camhyscs and 
Darius. Otherwise, not one single name in the entourage of 
our Vishtaspa can be brought into harmony with historical 
nomenclature. According to the Arda VIraf, I, 2, Zoroaster 
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of God and the old religion of India lies in this, that while in 
the Avesta the evil spirits are called daeva (Modern Persian din), 
the Aryans of India, in common with the Italians, Celts and 
Letts, gave the name of dim to their good spirits, the spirits of 
light. An alternative designation for deity in the Rig-Veda is 
asura. In the more recent hymns of the Rig-Veda and in later 
India, on -thy other hand, femmevd spirits are understood by 
asuras, while in Iran the corresponding word ahura was, and 
ever has continued to be, the designation of God the Lord. 
Thus ahura daeva, deva-asura in Zoroastrian and in later Brah¬ 
man theology are in their meanings diametrically opposed. 

Asura-daiva represent originally two distinct races of gods 
(like the Northern Aser and Vaner)—two different aspects of 
the conception of deity, comparable to Saigmv and 5eos. 
Asura indicates the more sublime and awful divine character, 
for which man entertains the greater reverence and fear: 
daiva denotes the kind gods of light, the vulgar—more sensuous 

the idea of God formed the point of leverage for Zoroaster’s 
reformation. While in India the conception oi the asura had 
veered more and more towards the dreadful and the dreaded, 

devils. In one Asura, whose Aryan original was Varuna, he 
concentrated the whole of the divine character, and conferred 
upon it the epithet of “the wise” ( mazdao ). This culminating 
stage in the aswra-conception is the work of Zoroaster. The 
Wise Lord ( Ahuro Mazdao —later Ormazd ) is the primeval 
spiritual being, the All-father, who was existent before ever 
the world arose. From him that world has emanated, and its 
course is governed hy his foreseeing eye. His guiding spirit 
is the Holy Spirit, which wills the good: yet it is not free, but 
restricted, in this temporal epoch, by its antagonist and own 
twin-brother {Yasna, 30, 3), the Evil Spirit ( angro mainyush, 
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.... o purify religion ( Yasna, 44, 9). He purified it 
e grossly sensual elements of daiva worship, and up¬ 
lifted the idea of religion to a higher and purer sphere. The 
motley body of Aryan folk-belief, when subjected to the unify¬ 
ing thought of a speculative brain, was transformed to a self- 
contained theory of the universe and a logical dualistic principle. 
But this dualism is a temporally limited dualism—no more 

minate in monotheism. Later sects sought to rise from it to 
a higher unity in other ways. Thus the Zarvanites represented 
Ormazd and Ahriman as twin sons proceeding from the funda¬ 
mental principle of all —Zrvana Akamna, or limitless time. 

Ethically, too, the new doctrine stands on a higher plane, 
and represents, in its moral laws, a superior civilization. The 
devil-worshippers, at their sacrifices, slay the ox; and this 
the daevas favour, for they are foes to the cattle and to cattle- 
breeding, and friends to those who work ill to the cow. In 
Zoroaster’s eyes this is an abomination: for the cow is a 
gift of Ormazd to man, and the religion of Mazda protects the 
sacred animal. It is the religion of the settled grazier and the 
peasant, while the ruder iaeva -cult holds its ground among 
the uncivilized nomadic tribes. In an old confession of faith, 
the convert is pledged to abjure the theft and robbery of cattle 
and the ravaging of villages inhabited by worshippers of Mazda 
(Yasna, 

Zoroaster’s teachings show him to have been a man of a highly 

i?' t ““!;. h0 wnS r ’,ri t r„J ^he/aTt'^TnTboldness 
ive, self-restrained, 

v . His "form" of expression is tangible and concrete: his 
system is constructed on a clearly conceived plan and stands on a 
high moral level; for its time it was a great advance in civilization. 
The doctrine of Zoroaster and the Zoroastrian Church may be sum- 

At the beginning of things there existed the two spirits who repre¬ 
sented good and evil {Yasna, 30, 3). The existence of evil in the 
world is thus presupposed from the beginning. Both spirits possess 

negatively in toother. Ormazd is light * 


n to account. But Ormazd created him free in his Tie ter mi 11a- 

the evil powers. This freedom of the will is clearly expressed 
Yasna , 31, 11: “ Since thou, O Mazda, didst at the first jreate 

didst create our understanding^ nd our life^together with the body, 

frame his confession, the liar and the truth-speaker alike lay hold of 
the word, the knowing and the ignorant each after his own heart 
and understanding. Armaiti searches, following thy spirit, where 
errors are found.” Man takes part in this conflict by all his life and 
activity in the world. By a true confession of faith, by every good 
' * 1 1 thought, by continually keeping pure his body 

___ impairs the power of Satan and strengthens the 

might of goodness, and establishes a claim for reward upon 
Ormazd; by a false confession, by every evil deed, word and 
thought and defilement, he increases the evil and renders service 
to Satan. 

The life of_ 

which is lived after death is 4 

death is the result and consequence 01 nis me upon earrn. 
religion has so clearly grasped the ideas of guilt and of merit, 
the works of men here below a strict reckoning will be he! 
heaven (according to later representations, by Rashnu, the g< 

' '* and Mithra). All the thoughts, words and dee< 






nd produces all 
its had counter- 
the good spirit 


balanced one another. The ultimate triumph 
is an ethical demand of the religious consciousr 
essence of Zoroaster’s religion. 

The evil spirit with his wicked hosts appears in the Gathas much 
less endowed with the attributes of personality and individuality 
than does Ahura Mazda. Within the world of the good Ormazd 
is Lord and God alone. In this sense Zoroastrianism is often referred 
to as the faith of Ormazd or as Mazdaism. Ormazd in his exalted 
majesty is the ideal figure of an Oriental king. He is not alone I- '-1. 
doings and conflicts, but has in conjunction with himself a number 
>st part personifications of ethical ideas. These 
is instruments, servants and assistants. They 
_ _ Izr the general name of ameshd spentd (“ im¬ 
mortal holy "" J ‘ '■ c ' Ll r '“ 

t.c. the good principle, the idea of the good, the principl 
man inclining him to what is good; (2) Ashem, afteiwarns nsnau 
Vahishtem (Plutarch's dX^&ta), the genius of truth and the em- 
;, good and right, upright law and rule— 




two parts—its earthly portic 
The lot assigned tc 
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admits repentance, expiation and 

----' i&r ■ 




. that an evil ten be atoned 
remission of sins the old doctrine 
of Zoroaster knows nothing, whilst the later Zoroastrian Church 

■■jHMlr*-nd remission. ' After death the soul 

■idge, over which lies 

is a balance of good works in his favour, he passes 
paradise (Garo demand) and the blessed life. If his 
tweigh his good, he falls finally under the power of 

__ „ie pains ot hell are his portion for ever. Should 

the evil and the good be equally balanced, the soul passes into an 
intermediary stage of existence (the Hamestakdns of the Pahlavi 
books) and its final lot is not decided until the last judgment. 
This court of reckoning, the judicium parlkulare , is called aka. 
The course ot inexorable law cannot be turned aside by any sacrifice 
or offering, nor yet even by the free grace of God. 

But man has been smitten with blindness and ignorance: he 
knows neither the eternal law nor the things which await him 
after death. He allows himself ^too easily to be ensnared by the 

worships and serves false gods, being unable to distinguish between 
truth and lies. Therefore it is that Ormazd in his grace deter¬ 
mined to open the eyes of mankind by sending a prophet to lead 
them by the right way, the way of salvation. According to * 

, ' TJ ~ l), Ormazd at first wished to entr—*■ 


is task to 


bodiment of all that_, 0 -. 0 —, - r --„-- 

ideas practically identical for Zoroaster; (3) Khshathrem, 
wards Khshathrem Vairim (ebo/da), the power and kingdom of 
Ormazd, which have subsisted from the first but not in integral 
completeness, the evil having crept in like tares among the wheat: 
the time is yet to come when it shall be fully manifested in all its 
unclouded majesty; (4) Armaiti {$opia), due reverence for the 
divine, 1 erecundia, spoken of as daughter of Ormazd and regarded 
as having her abode upon the earth; (5) Haurvatat (7rXovros), per¬ 
fection; (6) Ameretat, immortality. Other ministering angels are __ _, 

Geush Urvan ('* the genius and defender of animals and Sraosha, logical, 
the genius of obedience and faithful hearing. I whethc 

As soon as the two separate spirits (cf. Bundahish, I, 4) encounter 
one another, their creative activity and at the same time their 
permanent conflict l)egirt. The history of this conflict is the 
history of the world. A great cleft runs right through the world: 
all creation divides itself into that which is Aliura’s and that which 
ii Ahriman’s. Not that the two spirits carry on the struggle in 
person; they leave it to be fought out by their respective creations 
and creatures which they sent into the field. The field of battle 
is the present world. 


>y the 

legend (Vd., 2, l), 

Yima (Jemshid), tl . ... 

secular man, felt himself unfitted for it and declined it 
tented himself therefore with establishing in his paradise (vara) a 
heavenly kingdom in miniature, to serve at the same time as a 

at last, as being a spiritual man, was found fit for the mission. He 
experienced within himself the inward call to seek the ameliora¬ 
tion of mankind and their deliverance from ruin, and regarded this 
— impulse, intensified as it was by long, contemplative solitude 


% the coming helper ”—t-, _— D 

according to their deeds). 

The full contents of his dogmatic and ethical teaching we canr 
gather from the Gathas. He speaks for the most part only 
general references of the divine commands and of ^nod and e 
works. Among the former those most inculcated 
of Satan, adoration of Ormazd, purity of soul and body, and 
*■ -- We learn little otherwise regarding the practices 

i_j_ j— * - : al v r orship is hardly 1 


.. doctrines. --- . - r - 

He speaks more in the character of prophet than ..— 

lawgiver. The contents of the Gathas are essentially eschato- 
*■ 1 Revelations concerning the last things and the future lot, 

# _ bliss or woe, of human souls, promises for true believers, 

threatenings for misbelievers, his firm confidence as to the future 
triumph of the good—such are the themes continually dwelt on 
with endless variations. 

Tt was tint without special reason—so Zoroaster believed—that 
' ' 1 11 have taken place precisely when 

' Ormazd to mankind 


it did. It was, £e Eeld, the final appeal of Or 
at large. Like John the Baptist and the Apostles 
also believed that the fulness of time was near, 


ofjesi 
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the pious hope that the end of the present world is not far distant. 
He himself hopes, with his followers, to live to see the decisive 
turn of things, the dawn of the new and better aeon. Ormazd 



History and Later Development .—For the great mass of the 
people Zoroaster’s doctrine was too abstract and spiritualistic. 
The vulgar fancy requires sensuous, plastic deities, which admit 

again and new gods won acceptance. They arc the angels 
(yuzala) of New Zoroastrianism. Thus, in the later Avesta, 
we find not only Mithra but also purely popular divinities such 
as the angel of victory, Verethraghna, Anahita (Anaitis), 
the goddess of the water, Tishrya (Sirius), and other heavenly 
bodies, invoked with special preference. The Gathas know 
nothing of a ne w belief which afterwards arose in the Fravashi, 
or guardian angels of the faithful. Fravashi properly means 
“ confession of faith,” and when personified comes to be re¬ 
garded as a protecting spirit. Unbelievers have no fravashi. 
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Mphammedan invasion (636), with the terrible persecutions of the fol- 

and Yezd). The Parsees (q.v.) in and around Bombay hold by 
Zoroaster as their prophet and by the ancient religious usages, 
but their doctrine has reached the stage of a pure monotheism. 

Lite rat r re.— See under Zend-Avesta. Also Hyde, Historia 
Rcltgionis veterwm Purarum (Oxon, 1700); Windischmann, Zoro- 
astrischc Studien (Berlin, 1863); A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran (New York, 1899); Jackson, in the 
Grundnss der iranisehmt Philologie, vol. ii. 612 sqq. (Strassburg, 
1896-1904); Tide, Die Religion hei den iramseken Volkern (Gotha, 
1898); Tiele, Kompendium der Religions geschichte., German transl. 
by Soderblom (Breslau, 1903); Rastamji Edulji Dastoor Peshotan 
Sanjana, Zarathusktra and Zaratkushtnamsm in the Avesta (Bombay, 
1906); E. Lehmann, Zarathusktra , 2 vols. (Copenhagen, 1899 T go2); 
E. W. West, ** Marvels of Zoroastrianism ” in the Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. xlvii.; Z. A. Ragozin, The Story of Media, Babylon 


ZORRILLA Y MORAL, JOS£ (1817-1893), Spanish poet and 
dramatist, son of a magistrate in whom Ferdinand VII. placed 
special confidence, was born at Valladolid on the 21st of 
February 1817. He was educated by the Jesuits at the Real 
Seminario de Nobles in Madrid, wrote verses when he was 
twelve, became an enthusiastic admirer of Scott and Chateau¬ 
briand, and took part in the school performances of plays by 
Lope de Vega and Calderon. In 1833 he was sent to read law 
at the University of Toledo, but, after a year of idleness, he 
fled to Madrid, where he horrified the friends of his absolutist 
father by making violent speeches and by founding a newspaper 
which was promptly suppressed by the government. He 
narrowly escaped transportation to the Philippines, and passed 
the next few years in poverty. The death of the satirist Larra 
brought Zorrilla into notice. His elegiac poem, declaimed at 
Larra’s funeral in February 1837, served as an introduction 
to the leading men of letters. In 1837 he published a book of 
verses, mostly imitations of Lamartine and Hugo, which was so 
favourably received that he printed six more volumes within 
three years. His subjects are treated with fluency and grace, 
but the carelessness which disfigures much of his work is pro¬ 
minent in these juvenile poems. After collaborating with 
Garcia Gutierrez, in a piece entitled Juan Ddndolo (1839) 
Zorrilla began his individual career as a dramatist with Cada 
cual con su raz6n (1840), and during the following five years 
he wrote twenty-two plays, many of them extremely successful. 
His Cantos del trovador (1841). a collection of national legends 
versified with infinite spirit, showed a decided advance in kill, 
and secured for the author the place next to Espronceda in 
popular esteem. National legends also supply the themes of 
his dramas, though in this department Zorrilla somewhat com¬ 
promised his reputation for originality by adapting older plays 
which had fallen out of fashion. For example, in El Zapatero 
y el Rey he recasts El montanes Juan Pascual by Juan de la 
Hoz y Mota; in La mejor razdn la espada he borrows from 
Moreto’s Travesuras del estudiante Pantoja-, in Don Juan 
Tenorio he adapts from Tirso de Molina’s Burlador de Sevilla 
and from the elder Dumas’s Don Juan de Marana (which itself 
derives from Les dmes du purgatoire of Prosper Merimee). But 
his rearrangements usually contain original elements, and in 
Sancho Garcia, El Rey loco, and El Alcalde Ronquillo he ap¬ 
parently owes little to any predecessor. The last and (as he 
himself believed) the best of his plays is Traidor, inconfeso y 
mdrtir (1845). Upon the death of his mother in 1847 Zorrilla 
left Spain, resided for a while at Bordeaux, and settled in Paris, 
where his incomplete Granada, a striking poem of gorgeous 
local colour, was published in 1852. In a fit of depression, 
the causes of which are not known, he emigrated to America 
three years later, hoping, as he says, that yellow fever or small¬ 
pox would carry him off. During eleven years spent in Mexico 
he produced little, and that litfle was of no merit. He returned 
in 1866, to find himself a half-forgotten classic. His old fertility 

A small post, obtained for him 'through the influence of Jovellar 
and Canovas del Castillo, was abolished by the republican 
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minister. He was always poor, and for some twelve years after 
1871 he was in the direst straits. The law of copyright was not 
retrospective, and, though some of his plays made the fortunes 
of managers, they brought him nothing. In his untrustworthy 
autobiography, Rccuerios del tiempo viejo (1880), he complained 
of this. A pension of 30,000 realcs secured him from want in 
his old age, and the reaction in his favour became an apotheosis. 
In 1885 the Spanish Academy, which had elected him a member 
many years before, presented him with a gold medal of honour, 
and in i88q he was publicly crowned at Granada as the national 
laureate. He died at Madrid on the 23rd of January 1803. 
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the stage. It is by Don Juan Te, 
so meanly, that Zorrilla will be 
ZOSIMUS, bishop of Rome from the iS'ch 
26th of December 418, succeeded Innocent I. and was followed 
by Boniface I. For his attitude in the Pelagian controversy, 
see Pelagius. He took a decided part in the protracted 
dispute in Gaul as to the jurisdiction of the see of Arles over that 

coloured all the controversies in which he took part, in Gaul, 
Africa and Italy, including Rome, where at his death the clergy 

ZOSIMUS, Greek historical writer, flourished at Constanti¬ 
nople during the second half of the 5th century a.d. According 
to Photius, he was a count, and held the office of “ advocate ” 
of the imperial treasury. His New History , mainly a compilation 
from previous authors (Dexippus, Eunapius, Olympiodorus), 
briefly the history of the early 


The birds of this group are mostly of unpretending appearance, 
the plumage above being generally either mouse-coloured or 
are varied by the white or bright yellow 
or lower parts, and several have the 
flanks of a more or less lively bay. Several islands are inhabited 
by two perfectly distinct species, one belonging to the brown 
and the other to the green section, the former being wholly 
insular. The greater number of species seem to be confined to 
single islands, often of very small area, but others have a very 
wide distribution, and the type-species, Z. caerulescens, has 
largely extended its range. First described from New South 
Wales, where it is very plentiful, it had been long known to 
inhabit all the eastern part of Australia. In 1856 it was found 
South Island of New Zealand, when it became known to 
the Maories by a name signifying “ Stranger,” and to the British 
is the “ Blight-bird,” 3 from its clearing the fruit-trees of a 
alight. It soon after appeared in the North Island, where it 
ipeedily became common, and thence not only spread to the 
Chatham Islands, but was me! with in considerable numbers 
do miles from land, as though in search of new countries to 
alonize. In any case it is obvious that this Zosterops must be 
comparatively modem settler in New Zealana. 
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Galerius to the death of Theodosius; the fifth 
and sixth cover the period between 305 and 410. The work, 
which is apparently unfinished, must have been written between 
450-502. The style is characterized by Fhotius as concise, 
clear and pure. The historian’s object was to account for the 
decline of the Roman empire from the pagan point of view, and 
in this undertaking he at various points treated the Christians 

The best edition is bv Mendelssohn (1887), who fully discusses 

excellent apureclation of* him in Race's WeUgeschicUe. W. French 
translation by Cousin 11678); English (anonymous), 1684, 1814. 

ZOSTEROPS , 1 originally the scientific name of a genus of 
birds founded by N. A. Vigors and T. Horsfield (Trans. Linn. 
Society, xv. p. 235) on an Australian species called bv them 

Certhia caerulescens, and also with the Sylvia lateralis, previously 
described by J. Latham. The name has been Anglicized in the 
same sense, and, whether as a scientific or a vernacular term, 
applied to a great number of species 2 of little birds which inhabit 
for the most part the tropical districts of the Old World, from 
Africa to most of the islands in the Indian and Tacific Oceans, 
and northwards in Asia through India and China to the Amur 
regions and Japan. 
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-- . Z. caerulescens have been well described 

W. Bullet (Birds of New Zealand ), and those of a species 
jecuhar to Ceylon, Z. ceylonensis, by Col. Lcgge (B. Ceylon), while 
hose of the widely ranging Indian Z. palpebrosa and of the South- 
Mrican Z. capensis have been succinctly treated by Jcrdon (B. India, 
i.) and Layard (B. South Africa ) respectively. 
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(see Titmouse)", by others among the Meliphagidae (see H 
Eater), and again by others with the Nectariniidae (see Sun 
the structure of the tongue, as shown by' H. F. Gadow (Proc 

Society, 1883, pp. 63, 68, pi. rvi. fig. 2), entirely removes it _ 

the first and third, and from most of the forms generally included 
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ZOUAVE, the name given to certain infantry regiments in 
the French army. The corps was first raised in Algeria in 1831 
with one and later two battalions, and recruited solely from 
the Zouaves, a tribe of Berbers, dwelling in the mountains of 
the Jurjura range (see Kabyles). In 1S38 a third battalion 
was raised, and the regiment thus formed was commanded 
by Lamoriciere. Shortly afterwards the formation of the 
Tirailleurs algiriens, the Turcos, as the corps for natives, changed 
the enlistment for the Zouave battalions, and they became, as 
they now remain, a purely French body. Three regiments 
were formed in 1852, and a fourth, the Zouaves of the Imperial 
Guard, in 1S54. The Crimean War was the first service which 
the regiments saw outside Algeria. There are now four regi¬ 
ments, of five battalions each, four of which are permanently in 
Africa, the fifth being stationed in France as a depot regiment. 
” ' peculiarly picturesque uniform of these regiments, see 
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3 By most English-speaking people the prevalent species 
losterops is commonly called “ White-cyc " or 14 Silver-eye.” 
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ZOUCH, RICHARD (c. 159071661V English jurist, was born 
at Anstey, Wiltshire,^ and educated at Winchester and after- 

1609 He was admitted at Doctor’s Commons in January 

1620. In 1625 he became principal of St Alban Hall and 
chancellor of the diocese of Oxford; in 1641 he was made judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty. Under the Commonwealth, 
having submitted to the parliamentary visitors, he retained his I 
university appointments, though not his judgeship; this last 
he resumed at the Restoration, dying soon afterwards at his 
apartments in Doctoi’s Commons, London, on the 1st of March 
1661. 

He published El&menta jurisprudence (1629), Descriptio juris 
et judicii feudahs, secundum consuetudines Mediolani et Normanniae, 

juris tt judicii temporalis, secundum consuetudines feudales et Nor- 

canones et'consuetudinesAnghcanas (1636), Descriptiones juris et 
ludten saert, . . . militaris, . . . mantimt (1640), Juris et judicii 
fecialis give Juris inter gentes ... . explicatio (1650), and Solulio 
quaeslionis de legati^deknquentisjudtee competent (16^7).^ In virtue 


ZOUCHE, or Zotci 


n Alan 
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Pretorius and Paul Kruger when they invaded the Orange Free 
State. It was not until 1864 that Zoutpansberg was definitely 
incorporated in the South African Republic. Trichard and his 
companions had been shown gold workings by the natives, ard 
it was in this district in 1867-70, and in the neighbouring region 
of Lydenburg, that gold mines were hist worked by Europeans 
south of the Limpopo. The white settlers in Zoutpansberg 


any years 




regarded as typical “ back veil Boers.” Zoutpansberg cc 
a larger native population than any other region of the Tra: 

It is highly mineralized, next to gold, copper, found nt 
Limpopo (where is the Messina mine) being the chief n 
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in 1910 the completion of the Selati lin 
t direct access to Delagoa Bay was begun. The chit 
ire Pietersburg and Leydsdorp. 

See S. Hofmcyr, Twin tig jaren in Zoutpansberg (Capi 
1890); Report on a Reconnaissance of the N.-W. Zout 
District (Pretoria, 1908). 

ZRINYI, MIKL6S, Count (1508-1566), Hungaria 
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de Porrhoet. Having settled in England during the reign of 
Henry II., Alan obtained by marriage Ashby in Leicestershire 
(called after him Ashby de la Zouch) and other lands. His 
grandson, another Alan la Zouche, was justice of Chester and 
justice of Ireland under Henry III.; he was loyal to tbe king 
during the struggle with the barons, fought at Lewes and helped 
to arrange the peace of Kenilworth. As the result of a quarrel 
over some lands with John, Earl Warenne, he was seriously 
injured in Westminster Hall by the earl and his retainers, and 
died on the ioth of August 1270. Alan’s elder son Roger 
(d. 1285) had a son Alan la Zouche, who was summoned to 
parliament as a baron about 1298. He died without sons, and 
this barony fell into abeyance between his daughters and has 
never been revived. The elder Alan's younger son, Eades or 
Ivo, had a son William ( c . 1276-1352), who was summoned to 
parliament as a baron in 1308, and this barony., which is still 
in existence, is known as that of Zouche of Haryngworth. 

John, 71 h baron Zouche of Haryngworth ( c . 1460-1526), 
was attainted in 1485 as a supporter of Richard III., but was 
restored to his honours in 1495. His descendant, Edward, the | 
nth baron (?. 1556-1625), was one of the peers who tried Mary, | 
queen of Scots, and was sent by Elizabeth as ambassador to 
Scotland and to Denmark. He was president of Wales from 
1602 to 1615 and lord warden of the Cinque Ports from 1615 to 
1624. lie was a member of the council of the Virginia Company | 
and of the New England council. He had many literary friends, 
among them being Ben Jonson and Sir Henry Wot ton. Zouche 
left no sons, and the barony remained in abeyance among the 
descendants of his two daughters until 1815, when the abeyance 
was terminated in favour of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, Bart. (1753- 
1828), who became the 12th baron. He died without sons, a 
second abeyance being terminated in 1829 in favour of his 
daughter Harriet Anne (1787-1870), wife of the Hon. Robert 
Curzon (1771-1863). In 1873 her grandson, Robert Nathaniel 
Curzon (b. 1851), became the 15th baron. 

Two antiquaries, Henry Zouch (e. 1725-1795) and his brother 
Thomas /.ouch (1737-1815), claimed d&scent from the family of 

a Life of Izaak Walton (1823) and Memoirs of Sir Philip Sidney 
(1808). 

ZOUTPANSBERG, the north-eastern division of the Transvaal. 
This was the district to which Louis Trichard and Jan van 
Rcnsburg, the forerunners of the Great Trek, journeyed in 
1835. In 1S45 Hendrik Potgieter, a prominent leader of the 
Trek Boers, removed thither. The Zoutpansberg Boers formed 
a semi-independent community, and in 1857 Stephanus Schoe- 
man, their commandant-general, sided against Marthinus 


Croatia. In 1542 be routed the Turks at Somlyo. In 1543 he 
married Catherine Frangipan, who placed the whole of her 
vast estates at his disposal. The Emperor Ferdinand also 
gave him large possessions in Hungary, and henceforth the 

1556 Zriuyi won a series of victories over the Turks, culminating 
in tbe battle of Babdcsa. The Croatians, however, overwhelmed 
their ban with reproaches for neglecting them to fight for the 
Magyars, and the emperor simultaneously deprived him of the 
captaincy of Upper Croatia and sent 30,000 men to aid the 
Croats, while the Magyars were left without any help, where¬ 
upon Zrinyi resigned the banship (1561). In 1563, on the 
coronation of the Emperor Maximilian as king of Hungary, 
Zrinyi attended the ceremony at the head of 3000 Croatian and 
Magyar mounted noblemen, in the vain hope of obtaining the 
dignity of palatine, vacant by the death of Thomas Nadasdy. 
Shortly after marrying(in 1564)1115 second wife, Eva Rosenberg, 

the frontier, defeated the Turks at Segesd, and in 1566 from 
the 5th of August to the 7th of September heroically defended 
the little fortress of Szigetvar against the whole Turkish host,, 
led by Suleiman the Magnificent in person, perishing with every 


See F. Salamon, Ungarn im Zeit 
[887); J. Csuday, The Zrtnyis 
Szombathely. 1884, 8vo. 
ZRINYI, MIKL6s, Count 
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Italy. During the ne: 
defending the Croatian frontier against the Turks, and appro\ed 
himself one of the first captains of the age. In 1645 he acted 
against the Swedes in Moravia, equipping an army coips at 
his own expense. At Szkalec he scattered a Swedish division 
and took 2000 prisoners. At Eger he saved the emperor, who 
had been surprised at night in his camp by Wrangel. Subse¬ 
quently he routed the army of F.akoczy on the Upper Theiss. 
For his services the emperor appointed him captain of Croatia. 
" ' ' ’ ... Eusebia 
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of state, and was made ban and captain-general of Croatia. 
In this double capacity he presided over many Croatian diets, 
always strenuously defending the political rights of the Croats 
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and steadfastly maintaining that as regarded Hungary they were 
to be looked upon not as paries amicxae but as a regmirn. During 
1652-5.5 he was continually fighting against the Turks, yet from 
his castle at Csfiktomya he was in constant communication 
with the learned world; the Dutch scholai, Jacobus Tollius, 
even visited him. and has left in his Epistolae itinerariae. a lively 

resources of Zrinyi, who spoke German, Croatian, Hungarian, 
Turkish and Latin with equal facility. Zrinyi’s Latin letters 
(from which we learn that he was married a second time, to 
Sophia Lobel) are fluent and agreeable, but largely interspersed 
with Croatian and Magyar emres3ions. The last year of his 

strongly fortified Turkish bridge at Esseg, and thus cut off the 
retreat of the Turkish army, re-capturing all the strong fortresses 
on his way. He destroyed the bridge, but the further pur¬ 
suance of the campaign was frustrated by the refusal of the 
imperial generals to co-operate. Still the expedition had covered 
him with glory. All Europe rang with his praises. It was 
said that only the Zrinyis had the secret of conquering the Turks. 
The emperor offered him the title of prince. The pope struck 
a commemorative medal with the effigy of Zrinyi as a field- 
marshal The Spanish king sent him the Golden Fleece. The 
French king created him a peer of France. The Turks, to wipe 
out the disgrace of the Esseg affair, now laid siege to Uj-Zerin, 
a fortress which Zrinyi had built, and the imperial troops under 
Montccuculi looked on while he hastened to relieve it, refusing 
all assistance, with the result that the fortress fell. It was 
also by the advice of Montecuculi that the disgraceful peace 
of Vasvfir was concluded. Zrinyi hastened to Vienna to protest 
against it, but in vain. Zrinyi quitted Vienna in disgust, after 
assuring the Venetian minister, Sagridino, that he was willing 
at any moment to assist the Republic against the Turks with 
6000 men. He then returned to Csaktomya, and there, on 

twice wounded and recklessly pursued to its lair ill the forest 
swamps, armed only with his hunting-knife. 

His poetical works first appeared at Vienna in 1651, under 
the title of The Siren of the Adriatic (Hung.); but his principal 
work, Obsidio Szigeliana, the epopoeia of the glorious self- 
sacrifice of his heroic ancestor of the same name, only appeared 
in fragments in Magyar literature till Arany took it in hand. It 
was evidently written under the influence of both Virgil and 
Tasso, though the author had no time to polish and correct 
its rough and occasionally somewhat wooden versification. 
But the fundamental idea—the duty of Hungarian valour to 
shake off the Turkish yoke, with the help of God—is sublime, 

thusiasin It is no unworthy companion of the other epics 
of the Renaissance period, and had many imitators. Arany 
first, in 1848, began to recast the Zrinyiad, as he called it, on 
modern lines, and the work was completed by Antal Vekony j 
in 1892. 
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ZSCHOKKE, JOHANN HEINRICH DANIEL (1771-1S48), 
German author, was born at Magdeburg on the 22nd of March 
ts educated at the monasterial (kirn . 
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some i ime as playwright with 
afterwards studied philosophy, theology and history at the 
university of Frankfort-on-the-Odcr, where in 1792 he established 
himself as P/ivatdozenl. He created much sensation by an 
extravagant novel, Aballino, der grosse Bandit (1795; subse¬ 
quently also dramatized), modelled on Schiller’s RSuber. and the 
melodramatic tragedy, Julius von Sassen (1796). The Prussian 
government having declined to make him a full professor, 
Zschokke in 1796 settled in Switzerland, where he conducted 


an educational institution in the castle of Reichenau. The 
authorities of the Grisons admitted him to the rights of a 


citizen, and in 1798 he published his Geschichte des Freistaets der 
drei Biinde im koken Rdtien. The political disturbances of this 
yea- compelled him to close his institution. He was, however 
sent as a deputy to Aarau, where he was made president of the 
educational department, and afterwards as government com¬ 
missioner to Unterwalden, his authority being ultimately 
extended over the cantons of Uri, Schwyz and Zug. Zschokke 
distinguished himself by the vigour of his administration and 
by the enthusiasm with which he devoted himself to the interests 
of the poorer classes of the community. In 1800 he reorganized 

from public life when the central government at Bern proposed 
to re-establish the federal system, but after the changes effected 
by Bonaparte he entered the service of the Ganton of Aargau, 
with which he remained connected. In 1801 he attracted 
attention by his Geschichte vom Kampfc und Vntergange der 
sihweizeriscken Berg-und Wald-Kantone. Through his Schwri- 
zerbote } the publication of which began in 1804, he exercised a 
wholesome influence on public affairs; and the like may be 
said of his Miscellen fur die neueste Weltkunde, issued from 1807 
to 1813. In 1811 he also started a monthly periodical, the 
Erhcilenmgen. He wrote various historical works, the most 
important of which is Des Schweizerlandes Geschichte fiir das 
Schweizervolk (1822, 8th ed. 1849). Zschokke’s tales, on which 
his literary reputation resrs, are collected in several series, 
Bilder aus der Schweiz (5 vols., 1824-25), Ausgewahlte Novellen 
und Dichtungen (16 vols.. 1838-39). The best known are: 
Addrich im Moos (1794)'; Der Freihof von Aarau (1794); 
Alarnontade (1802); Der Creole (1830); Das Goldmacherdorf 
(1817); and Meister Jordan (1845). In Stunden der Andacht 
(1809-1816; 27 editions in Zschokke’s lifetime), which was 
widely read, he expounded in a rationalistic spirit the funda¬ 
mental principles of religion and morality. Eine Selbstschau 

original writer, but he secured an eminent place in the literature 
of his time by his enthusiasm for modern ideas in politics and 
religion, by the sound, practical judgment displayed in his works, 
and by the energy and lucidity of his style. He died at his 
country house of Blumenhalde on the Aar on the 27th of June 
1848. 


forty volumes, was 
--published by 


An edition of Zschokke's selected works, 
issued in 1824-28. In 1851-54 an edition ... . 
was published. A new edition of the Novellen 
A. Vogtlin in twelve volumes (1904). There c._ ,, , 

Zschokke by E. Munch (1831); Emil Zschokke (3rd ed. 
R. Sauerlander (Aarau, 1884); and R. Wernly (Aarau, 

See also M. Schneiderreit, Zschotthe 5 seme Weltansc 7 - - 

Lebensweisheit (1904). 


ZSCHOPAU, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, on the left 
bank of the Zschopau, 18 m. S.E. from Chemnitz by the railway 
to Annaherg. Pop. (1900) C748. It contains a handsome 
parish church dedicated to St Martin, a town hall and a castle 
(Wildeck), built by the Emperor Henry I. in 932. The indus¬ 
tries include ironfounding, cotton and thread-spinning, cloth- 


weaving and furniture making. 

ZUCCARELLI, FRANCESCO (1702-1788), Italian painter, 
was bom at Pitigliano in Tuscany, and studied in Rome under 
Onesi, Morandi, and Nelli. At Rome, and later in Venice, he 
became famous as one or tile best landscape painters of the 

occasion, he was induced by some patrons to return thither 
in 1752, remaining until 1773, when he settled in Florence, 
dying there in 1788. Zuccarelli, who was one of the foundation 
members of the Royal Academy, enjoyed the patronage of 
royalty and ol many wealthy English collectors, for whom he 
executed his principal works—generally landscapes with classic 
ruins and small figures. A large number of them are at Windsor 
Castle, and of the seven examples which formed part of the 


The royal palace in Venice contains as many as twenty-one, 
and the academy four. Others arc at the Vienna Gallery and 
at the Louvre in Paris. His work was very unequal, hut at his 
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ZUCCARO, or Zucchero , 1 the name of two Italian painters. 

I. Taddeo Zuccaro (1529-1566), one of the most popular 
painters of the so-called Roman mannerist school, was the son 
of Ottaviano Zuccaro, an almost unknown painter at St Angelo 
in Vado, where he was born in 1529. Taddeo found his way to 
Rome, and he succeeded at an early age in gaining a knowledge 
of painting and in finding patrons to employ him. When he 
was seventeen a pupil of Correggio, named Daniele da Parma, 


Furius Camillus on the front of the palace of a wealthy Roman 
named Jacopo Mattei. From that time his success was assured, 
and he was largely employed by the popes Julius III. and Paul 
IV., by Della Rovere, duke of Urbino, and by other rich patrons. 
His best frescoes were a historical series painted on the walls of 
a new palace at Caprarola, built for Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, 
for which Taddeo also designed a great quantity of rich decora¬ 
tions in stucco relief after the style of Giulio Romano and other 
pupils of Raphael. Nearly all his paintings were in fresco, very 
large in scale, and often in chiaroscuro or monochrome; they 
were more remarkable for rapidity of execution and a certain 
boldness of style than for any higher qualities. His work is 
mannered in style, artificial and pompous in conception, and 
lacks any close or accurate knowledge of the human form and 


1 original painting, directed against some of his courtier enemies, 

. was the immediate cause of Federigo’s temporary 'exile (from 
Rome. His success as a painter of portraits and otbef wotks 
in oil was more reasonable than tbe admiration expressed for 
1 his colossal frescoes. A portrait of a “ Man with Two Dogs,” 


on the vault of the Pauline chapel. In 1585 he 
offer by Philip II. of Spain to decorate the nev 
a yearly salary of 2000 crowns, and worked at 
from January 15S6 to the end of 1588, when he 
Rome. He there founded in 1595, under a chart 
by Sixtus V., the Academy of St Luke, of which he 
president. Its organization suggested to Sir Joshua 
scheme for founding the English Royal Academy. 

Like his contemporary Giorgio Vasari, Federi 
being an art critic and historian, but with very difii 
His chief book, L’Idea de’ Pittori, Scultori , cd Am 


ZUG (Fr. Zone), a canton of central Swit: 
smallest undivided canton, both as regards ai 
population. Its total area is but 92-3 gq. m., < 
no fewer than 75-1 sq. m. are reckoned as “ p 
covering 19-9 sq. m. Of the rest 10 sq. m. ai 
cantonal share of the lake of Zug (q.v.), and 
lake of Aegeri, which is wholly within tbe can 


II. Federigo Zuccaro (1543-1609) was in 1550 placed under ■ 
his brother Taddeo’s charge in Rome, and worked as his assist¬ 
ant; he completed the Caprarola frescoes. Federigo attained 
an eminence far beyond his very limited merits as a painter, 
and was perhaps the most popular artist of his generation. 
Probably no other painter bas ever produced so many enormous 
frescoes crowded with figures on the most colossal scale, all 
executed under the unfortunate delusion that grandeur of 
effect could be attained merely by great size combined with 
extravagance of attitude and exaggeration of every kind. 
Federigo’s first work of this sort was the completion of the 
painting of the dome of the cathedral at Florence; the work 
had been begun by the art-historian Vasari, who wrote in the 
most generous language about his more successful rival. Re¬ 
gardless of the injury to the apparent scale of the interior of the 
church, Federigo painted about 300 figures, each nearly 50 ft. 
high, sprawling with violent contortions all over the surface. 


Gregory XIII. to continue in the Pauline chapel of the Vatican 
the scheme of decoration begun by Michelangelo during his 
failing years, but a quarrel between the painter and members of 
the papal court led to his departure from Italy. He visited 
Brussels, and there made a series of cartoons for the tapestry- 
weavers. In 1574 he passed over to England, where he received 
commissions to paint the portraits of Queen Elizabeth, Mary, 
queen of Scots, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Lord High Admiral Howard, and others. A curious full-length 
portrait of Elizabeth in fancy dress, now at Hampton Court, 
is attributed to this painter, though very doubtfully. Another 
picture in the same collection appears to be a replica of his 
painting of the “ Allegory of Calumny.” as suggested by Lucian’s 
description of a celebrated work by Apelles; the satire in the 


ritants, and the great school for girls and female teach 
n 1844 by Father Theodosius Florentini, and of G 
h 1891 inhabitants. 

higher regions of the canton the population is ma: 
n pastoral pursuits and cattle-breeding. _ There are 


irgelv manufactured. Apiculture too flou 
er of factories have sprung up in the nc 
ut the silk-weaving industry has all but d: 
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(Baar, Menzingen, and Aegeri) had each its own “ Landsge- 
meinde ” but were governed by one bailiff, also appointed by the 
Ilabsburgs; these were known as the “ Aeusser Amt,” and were 
always favourably disposed to the Confedeiates. On the 27th 

the Swiss Confederation, the latter being received on exactly 

country districts, as a subject land; but in September 1352 
Zug had to acknowledge its own lords again, and in 1355 to 
break off its connexion with the league. About 1364 the town 
and the Aeusser Amt were recovered for the league by the men 
of Schwyz, and from this time Zug took part as a full member 
in all the acts of the league. In 1379 the German king Wenccs- 
laus exempted Zug from all external jurisdictions, and in 1389 
the Habsburgs renounced their claims, reserving only an annual 
payment of twenty silver marks, and this came to an end in 
1415. In 1400 Wenceslaus gave all criminal jurisdiction to the 
town only. The Aeusser Amt then, in 1404, claimed that the 
banner and seal of Zug should be kept in one of the country 
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a family of poetic power; his stepfather, Aus ibn Hajar, his 
sister, Khansa, and his son, Ka’b ibn Zuhair, were all poets of 
eminence. He is said to have lived long, and at the age of 
one hundred to have met Mahomet. His home was in the land 
of the BanI Ghatafan. Hi* poems are characterized by their 
peaceful nature and a sententious moralizing. One of them 
is contained in the Moallakat. 

As a whole his poems have been published by W. Ahlwardt in his 
The Dtwans of the six Ancient Arabic Poets (London, 1870); and 
with the commentary^ of al-A'lam (died 1083)^ bg Count Landberg 

supplementary poems are contained in K. Dyroll's 

der Uberlieferung des Zuhairdiwanz (Munich, 1892). (G. W. T.) 

ZUIDER ZEE, or Zuyder Zee, a land-locked inlet on the 
coast of Holland, bounded N. by the chain of the Frisian Islands, 
and W„ S., and E. by the provinces of North Holland, Utrecht, 
Gelderland, Overysel, and Friesland. It is about 85 m. long 
N. to S., and from 10 to 45 m. broad, with an area of 2027 sq. 
m., and contains the islands of Marken, Schokland, Urk, Wierin- 
gen, and Griend. In the early centuries of the Christian era the 
Zuider (i.e. Southern) Zee was a small inland lake situated in 
the southern part of the present gulf, and called Flevo by 

the sea by a belt of marsh and fen uniting Friesland and North 
Holland, the original coast-linc being still indicated by the line 
of the Frisian Islands. Numerous streams, including the 
Vecht, Eem, and Ysel, discharged their waters into this lake 
and issued thence as the Vlie (Latin Flevus), which reached the 
North Sea by the Vliegat between the islands of Vlieland and 
Terschelling. In the Lex Frisonum the Vlie (FU, or Flehi) is 
accepted as the boundary between the territory of the East and 
West Frisians. In time, however, and especially during the 
12th century, high tides and north-west storms swept away the 
western banks of the Vlie and submerged great tracts of land. 
In 1170 the land between Stavoren, Texel, and Medemblik was 
washed away, and a century later the Zuider Zee was formed. 
The open waterway between Stavoren and Enkhuizcn, however, 
as it now exists, dates from 1400. In the south and east the 
destruction was arrested by the high sandy shores of Gooi, 
Veluwe, Voorst, and Gasterland in the provinces of Utrecht, 
Gelderland, Overysel, and Friesland respectively. 

The mean depth of the Zuider Zee is 11-48 ft.; depth in the 
southern basin of the former lake, 19 ft.; at Val van Urk (deep 
water to the west of the island of Urk), 14* ft. If a line be drawn 
from the Uland of Urk to Marken, and thence westwards to Hoorn 
(North Holland) and N.N.E. to Lemmer (Friesland), these line's 

of 1 8 f^Jhe other parts on theToasranTonly 3 f^dee™or less. 

m of large ships of war. It also explains how many 




Er.khuizen, Hoorn, Monnikendam, declined to the rank of provincial 
trading and fishing ports. The fisheries of the Zuider Zee * 
considerable importance. Eighty per cent, of the bottom co 
of sea clay and the more recent silt of the Ysel; 20 per ce: 
sand, partly in the north about Urk and Enkhuizen, partly i.. 
south along the high shores of Gooi, Veluwe, &c. The shallowness 
of the sea and the character of its bottom, promising fertile soil, 
occasioned various projects of diainage. The scheme recommended 
by the Zuider Zee Vereeniging (1886) formed the subject of a report 


,, . . The p . 

scheme was the building of a dike from the island of Wieringen 


, The four polders with their ai 

would be:— 

(1) North-west polder, area 53,599 acres; fertile soil, 46,189 at 
' ' r ' ■’ , 266,167 ,, ," 222,275 

. 12 5>599 .. 1^0,783 




sluices, and regulation of Zwolsche Diep, £1,760,000; (2) reclama¬ 
tion of four polders, £5,200,000; (3) defensive works, £400,00-■ 
(4) indemnity to fishermen, £180,000; tol«1 £1 nnrt 
In 1901 the government introduced a 
based on the recommendations of the commission, providi 
enclosing the^Zmde^Zee by buildup a dike from the North II 

draining of two t 
- id the S.W. pol 
» be completed ir 


iii States General, 

__Holland 

n and from that island 


ie enclosed area, namely the N.W. 
n the table. The entire work was 
n estimated cost^ of £7,? 16,00; 


:a of 560 sq. m. The gain 
ja of North Brabant, a saving of expenses on 




'C calculated as follow-s: ( 


mentioned as ail island in 966. The inhabitants of Schokland were 
mpelled to leave the island by order of the state in 1859, it being 
nsidered insecure from inundation. The island of Griend (or 
•ind) once boasted a walled town, which was destroyed by flood 
the end of the 13th century. But the island continued for some 
__nturies to serve as a pasturage for cattle, giving its name to a 
well-known description of cheese. Like some of tile other islands, 
" 1 “';p are still brought to graze upon it in _ summer,_ and a large 
-.-lber of birds’ eggs are collected upon it in spring. Several 
of the islands were once the property of religious houses on the 

The British Foreign Office report, Draining of the Zuiderzee (1901), 
„ ves full particulars of the Dutch government’s scheme and a 
retrospect of all former proposals. Sec also De economische beteekens 
van de afsluiting en drcoglegging der Zuiderzee vom Zuiderzee-Verein 
(2nd ed., 1901), and D. Bellet, “ Le desserhement du Zuiderzee,” 
Rev. Geog. (1902) and W. J. Tuyn, Oude Ilollandsche Dor pen aan 
de Zuiderzee (Haarlem, 1900). 

ZULA, a small town near the head of Anne&Iey Bay on the 
African coast of the Red Sea. It derives its chief interest from 
ruins in its vicinity which are generally supposed to mark the 
site of the ancient emporium of Adulis C'A&wXts, ’A dov\d), the 
port of Axum ( q.v .) and chief outlet in the early centuries of 
the Christian era for the ivory, hides, slaves and other exports 
of the interior. Cosmas Indicopleustes saw here an inscription 
of Ptolemy Eucrgetes (247-222 b.c.); and hence, as the earliest 
mention of Adulis is found in the geographers of the first century 
a.d., it is conjectured that the town must have previously 
existed under another name and may have been the Berenice 
Panchrysus of the Ptolemies. Described by a Greek merchant 
of the time of Vespasian as “ a well-arranged market,” the place 
has been for centuries buried under sand. The ruins visible 
include a temple, obelisks and numerous fragments of columns. 

In 1857 an agreement was entered into by Dejaj Negusye,. a 
chief of Tigre, in revolt against the Negus Theodoie of Abyssinia, 
to cede ZuTa to the French. Negusye was defeated by Theodore, 
and the commander of a Ficnch cruiser sent to Anneslcy Bay 
in 1859 found the country in a state of anarchy. No farther steps 
were taken by France to assert its sovereignty, and Zula with tne 
neighbouring coast passed, nominally, to Egypt in 1866. Zula 
was the place where the British expedition of 1867-68 against 
Theodore disembarked, Annoeley Bay affording safe and ample 
anchorage for the largest ocean-going vessels. The road made 
by the British from Zula to Ser.afe on the Abyssinian plateau is 
still in use. The authority of Egypt having lapsed, an Italian 
protectorate over the district of Zula was proclaimed in 1888, and 
in 1890 it was incorporated in the colony of Eritrea, (q.v.). 

See Eduard Ruppell, Reise in Abyssinien , i. 266 (1838): G. Rohlfs 
in Zeitschr. d. Gesell. j. Erdkunde in Berlin, iii. (1868), and, for 
further references, the editions of the Periplus by C. 1V1 filler ( Geog . 
Gr. Mm., j. 259) and Fabricius (1883). Consult also Ethiopia: 
The Axumite Kingdom. 

ZULOAGA, IGNACIO (1870- ), Spanish painter, was 

born at Eibar, in the Basque country, the son of the metal¬ 
worker and damascener Placido Zuloaga, and grandson of the 
organizer and director of the royal armoury in Madrid. The 
career chosen for him by his father was that of an architect, 
and with this object in view he was sent to Romp, where he 
I immediately followed the Strong impulse that led him to paint¬ 
ing. After onl> six months’ work he completed his first picture, 
which was exhibited at the Paris Salon of 1890. Continuing 
his studies in Paris, he w'as strongly influenced by Gauguin and 
Toulouse Lautrec. Only on his return to his native soil he 
found his true style, which is based cn the national Spanish 
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tradition embodied in the work of Velazquez, Zurbaran, El 
Greco, and Goya. His own country was slow in acknowledging 
the young artist whose strong, decorative, rugged style was the 
very negation of the aims of such well-known modern Spanish 
artists as Fortuny, Madrazo, and Benlliure. It was first in 
Paris, and then in Brussels and other continental art centres, 
that Zuloaga was hailed by the reformers as the regenerator of 
Spanish national art and as the leader of a school. He is now 
represented in almost every great continental gallery. Two 
of his canvases are at the Luxembourg, one at the Brussels 
Museum (“ Avant la Corrida”), and one (“The Poet Don 
Miguel ”) at the Vienna Gallery. The Pau Museum owns an 
interesting portrait of a lady, the Barcelona Municipal Museum 
the important group “ Amies,” the Venice Gallery, “ Madame 
Louise the Berlin Gallery, “ The Topers.” Other examples 
are in the Budapest, Stuttgart, Ghent and Posen galleries 
and in many important private collections. 

A fully illustrated account of the artist and his work, by M. Utrillo, 
was published in a special number of Forma (Barcelona, 1907). 

ZULULAND, a country of south-east Africa, forming the 
N.E. part of the province of Natal in the Union of South Africa. 
The “ Province of Zululand,” as it was officially styled from 
1898 to 1910, lies between 26° 50' and 29 0 15' S. and 30° 40' 
and 33 0 E., and has an area of 10,450 sq. m. It includes in the 
north the country of the Ama Tonga, Zaambanland, and other 
small territories not part of the former Zulu kingdom and 
stretches north from the lower Tugcla to the southern frontier 
of Portuguese East Africa. Bounded S.E. by the Indian Ocean 
it has a coast line of 210 m. North and north-west it is bounded 
by the Utrecht and Vryheid districts of Natal and by Swaziland. 
Its greatest length in a direct line is 185 m., its greatest breadth 
105 m. (For map see South Africa.) 

Physical Features .—Zululand is part of the region of hills and 
plateaus which descend sea wan 1 from the Drakensberg—the great 
mountain chain which buttresses the vast tableland of inner South 
Africa. The coast, which curves to the N.E., is marked by a line 
rith thick bush and rising in places to a height 


pendicular cliff 
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__,, _ _, the larger of the two, is some 35 m. 

>ng by 10 m. broad with a depth of 9 to 10 ft. It runs parallel, to 
lie ocean, from which it is separated by sandhills. The opening 
a the sea, St Lucia river, is at the south end. Kosi Lake lies 
Lirther north, in Tongaland. It is not more than half the size 
f St Lucia and its opening to the sea is northward. Between 
rosi and St Lucia lakes lies Lake Sibayi, close to the coast but 
ot communicating with the sea. The coast plain extends inland 
rom 5 to 30 m., increasing in width northward, the whole of Tonga - 
ind beinB- low lvtriir. The rest of the country is occupied by ranges 
y 4000 ft. above sea level. Behind 
e Entumeni Hills (3000 ft.), beyond 
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n (Zululand) side the slope of th< 

Jt on the west they fall abruptly to tne plain, 
pgical structure of the country is comparatively simple, 
consisting in the main of plateaus formed of sedimentary rocks, 
resting on a platform of granitic and metamorphic rocks (see 
Natal: Geology). 

The country is well watered. Rising in the high tablelands or 
on the slopes of the Drakensberg or Lebomb0 mountains the rivers 
in their upper courses have a great slope and a high velocity. In 
the coast plains they become deep and sluggish. Their mouths 
are blocked by sand bars, which in the dry season cheek their 
flow and produce the lagoons and marshes which characterize the 
coast. After the rains the rivers usually clear the bars for a time. 
The following are the chief rivers in part or in whole traversing 
the countryThe Pongola, in its lower course, flows through 
Tongaland, piercing the Lebombo Mts. through a deep, narro 
gorge with precipitous sides. Its point of confluence with th 
Maputa (which empties into Delagoa Bay) marks the parallel alon 
which the frontier between Zululand and Portuguese East Afrit 
is drawn. The Umgavuma which rises in Swaziland and ah 


Vryheid district of Natal forces its way t 
Mts. at their southern end and flows into 
St Lucia Lake. The Umfolpsi, with two mail 


cia Bay. In the bed of 
;ksands. Farther south t 


For a 


-, — - _ considerable part of their course the 

Blood, Buffalo and Tugela rivers form the S.W. frontier of Zulu- 
1 1 t rr - N ^ There are numerous other rivers—every valley 

limate of the coast belt is semi-tropical and 
.nt; that of the highlands temperate. The 
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cattle. Locusts are an occasional pest. 

Inhabitants .—The population in 1904 was estimated at 
230,000. Of these only 5635 lived outside the area devoted to 
native locations. The white population numbered 1693. The 
vast majority of the natives are Zulu (see Kaffirs), but there 
is a settlement of some 2000 Basutos in the Nqutu district. 
After the establishment of the Zulu military ascendancy early 
in the 19th century various Zulu hordes successively invaded 
and overran a great part of east-central Africa, as far as and 
even beyond the Lake Nyasa district. Throughout these regions 
they are variously known as Ma-Zitu, Ma-Ravi, Wa-Ngoni 
(Angoni), Matabele (Ame-Ndebeli), Ma-Viti, and Aba-Zanzi. 
Such was the terror inspired by these fierce warriors that many 
of the tribes, such as the Wa-Nindi of Mozambique, adopted 
the name of their conquerors or oppressors. Hence the impres¬ 
sion that the true Zulu are far more numerous north of the 
Limpopo than has ever been the case. In most places they have 
become, extinct or absorbed in the surrounding populations 
owing to their habit of incorporating prisoners in the tribe. 
But they still hold their ground as the ruling element in the 
region between the Limpopo and the middle Zambezi, which 
from them takes the name of Matabeleland. The circumstances 
and history of the two chief migrations of Zulu peoples north¬ 
ward are well known; the Matabele were led by Mosilikatze 
(Umsiligazi), and the Angoni by Sungandaba, both chiefs of 
Chaka who revulted from him in the early 19th century. 

The Zulu possess an elaborate system of laws regulating the 
inheritance of personal property (which consists chiefly of cattle), 
'" —lplexity arising from the practice of polygamy and the 
■ " f 4 rie made upon marriage. The giving of cattle 
: is generally referred to as a barter and sale of 


ixchange 1 


he bride, from _ 

t is regarded in a 


it light by tl 
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History .—At what period the Zulu (one of a number of 
closely allied septs) first reached the country to which they have 
given their name is uncertain; they were probably settled 
in the valley of the White Umfolosi river at the beginning of 
the 17th century, and they take their name from a chief who 
flourished about that time. The earliest record of contact 
between Europeans and the Zulu race is believed to be the 
account of the wreck of the “ Doddington ” in IJJS,. The 
survivors met with hospitable treatment at the hands of the 
natives of Natal, and afterwards proceeded up the coast to 
St Lucia Bay. They describe the natives as “ very proud and 
haughty, and net so accommodating as those lately left.” 
They differed from the other natives in the superior neatness 
of their method of preparing their food, and were more cleanly 
in their persons, bathing every morning, apparently as an act 
of devotion. Their chief pride seemed to be to keep their hair 
in order. It is added that they watched strictly over their 

At the close of the 18th century the Zulu were an unimportant 
tribe numbering a few thousands only. At that time the most 
powerful of the neighbouring tribes was the Umtetwa (mTetwa 
or Aba-Tetwa) which dwelt in the country north-east of the 
Tugela. The ruler of the Umtetwa was a chief who had had 
in early life an adventurous career and was known as Dingiswayo 
(the Wanderer). He had lived in Cape Colony, and Rtse 
there, as is supposed, had observed the manner in ot the 

which the whites formed their soldiers into disciplined Zatu 

regiments. He too divided the young men of his natlaa • 


tribe into impis (regiments), and the Umtetwa became a-formid- 
able military power. Dingiswayo also encouraged trade and 
opened relations with the Portuguese at Delagoa Bay, bartering 
ivory and oxen for brass and beads. In 1805 he was joined by 
Chaka, otherwise Tshaka (bom c. 1783), the son of the Zulu 
chief Senzangakona; on the latter’s death in 1810 Chaka, 
through the influence of Dingiswayo, was chosen as ruler of the 
Ama-Zulu, though not the rightful heir. Chaka joined in his 


Amangwana across the Buffalo river. About this time Dingis¬ 
wayo was captured and put to death by Zwide, chief of the 
Undwandwe clan, with whom he had waged constant war. The 
Umtetwa army then placed themselves under Chaka, who not 
long afterwards conquered the Undwandwe. By the incorpora¬ 
tion of these tribes Chaka made of the Zulu a power- chaka 
ful nation. He strengthened the regimental system 
adopted by Dingiswayo and perfected the discipline of his army. 
A new order of battle was adopted—the troops being massed 
in crescent formation, with a reserve in the shape of a parallelo¬ 
gram ready to strengthen the weakest point.* Probably Chaka’s 
greatest innovation was the introduction of the stabbing assegai. 
The breaking short of the shaft of the assegai when the weapon 
was used at close quarters was already a common practice among 
the Ama-Zulu, but Chaka had the shaft of the assegais made 
short, and their blades longer and heavier, so that they could be 
used for cutting or piercing. At the same time the size of the 
shield was increased, the more completely to cover the body of 
the warrior. Military kraals were formed in which the warriors 
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were kept apart. Members of a regiment were of much the I 
same age, and the young warriors were forbidden to marry until 
they had distinguished themselves in battle. 

Chaka had but two ways of dealing with the tribes with 
whom he came in contact; either they received permission 



stations in the country, in return for a promise made by the 
settlers not to harbour fugitives from his dominions. In 1836 
American missionaries were also allowed to open stations; in 
1837 he permitted the Rev. F. Owen, of the Church Missionary 
Society, to reside at his great kraal, and Owen was with the king 
when in November 1837 he received Pieter Retief, thf leader 
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Delagoa Bay, At that time the Transvaal government—which 
had been the first to reap tbe benefit of Great Britain’s defeat 
of the Zulu by acquiring the “ New Republic ’’—was endea¬ 
vouring to obtain the territories of Zambaan and Umtegiza, 
hoping also to secure a route through Tongaland to Kosi Bay. 
President Kruger protested in vain against this annexation, 
Great Britain being determined to prevent another Power 
establishing itself on the south-east African seaboard. 

In 189.3 hir M. Osborn was succeeded as resident commissioner 
by Sir Marshal Clarke, 1 wbo gained the confidence and good 

ZuMand W ' U ° f the ZlUu - At the d ° Se ° f 1897 Zululand > in 
made part ‘which Tonvaland had been incorporated, was handed 

(then Mr) C. J. R. Saunders was appointed civil 
commissioner of the province, with whose government he had 
been associated since 1887. In 1808 Dinizulu was allowed to 

he was, in fact, regarded by most of the Zulu as the head 
of their nation. IEs influence appeared to be in the main 
exercised on the side of order. During the war of 1899-1902 
there was some fighting between the Zulu and the Boers, pro¬ 
voked by the Boers entering Zulu territory. A Zulu kraal 

small Boer commando, succeeded in killing every member'of it. 
In September iqoi Louis Botha made an attempt to invade 
Boer Natal by way of Zululand, but the stubborn defence 

raids. made by the small posts at Itala and Prospect Hill, 

both within the Zulu border, caused him to give up the project. 
Throughout the war the Zulu showed marked partiality for 
the British side. 

At the close of the war the Natal government decided to 
allow while -rulers in certain districts of Zululand, and a Lands 

however, reported (1005) that four-fifths of Zululand was unfit 
for European habitation, and the remaining fifth already densely 
populated The commissioners urged that the tribal system 
should be maintained. Meantime the coal mines near St 
Lucia Bay were opened up and connected with Durban by 
railway- At this time rumours were current of disaffection 
among the Zulu, but this was regarded as the effervescence 
natural after the war. In 1905 a poll tax of £1 on all adult 
males was imposed by the Natal legislature; this tax was the 
ostensible cause of a revolt in 1906 among the natives of Natal, 
The Re- were largely of Zulu origin. Bambaata, the 

roll of leader of the revolt, fled to Zululand. He took 
1906 . _ muge in (he dense bush in the Nkandhla highlands, 
Dintzohi’s w h ere Celywayo's grave became the rallying-point 

of the rebels, who in April were joined by an aged 
chief named Sfgan(.nda and his tribe. After an arduous cam¬ 
paign, the Natal force (about 3000 strong) being commanded 
bv Col. Sir Duncan McKenzie, the rebellion was crushed by 
July 1906, without the aid of imperial Iroops. Bamhaala was 
killed in battle (June lotlri; his head was tut off for purposes 
of identification, but afterwards buried with the body. Siga- 
uanda surrendered In all some 3500 Zulus were killed and 
about 3000 taken prisoners, the majority of the prisoners being 
feteased in 1907 (see further Natal: History). Zululand re¬ 
nt; ined. however, in a disturbed condition, and a number of 
white traders and officials were murdered. Dinizulu had been 

government lilt justified in charging him with high treason, 
murder ; nil other crimes. A military force entered Zululand, 
and Ilim/iilu sum offered without opposition. He was hrought 
to trial in November 1908, and in March tooq was found guilty 


1 Lieut -Col Air Marshal James Cferkc R.A. (1841- 
V L t . tiV-ir Tlieophilus bhti|i4tone when theTransvaal vv 

nmmtssioner of Basutoland from 1884 to 1893. and atl 
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were not proved. lie was sentenced to four years’ imprison¬ 
ment and deprived of his position as a government induna. 
Other Zulu chiefs were convicted of various offences and sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment. AL his trial Dinizulu was defended 
by W. P. Schreiner, cx-premier of Cape Colony, while Miss 
H. E. Colenso (a daughter of Bishop Colenso) constituted her&elf 
his champion in the press of Natal and Great Britain. On the 
day that the Union of South Africa was established (31st of 
May 19x0), the Botba ministry released Dinteulu from prison. 
He was subsequently settled on a farm in the Transvaal and 
given a pension of £500 a year. 

Bibliography.— British War Office, Precis of information con - 
earning Zululand (1894) and Precis . , . concerning Tongaland and 
North Zululand (1905); Report on the Forests of Zululand (Col. 
Off., 1891); J. S. Lister, Report on Forestry In Natal and Zululand 
(Maritzburg, 1902); Zululand Lands Delimitation Commission, 
1902-4, Reports (Maritzburg, 1905); A. T. Bryant, A Zulu-English 
Dictionary with ... a concise history of the Zulu People from the 
most Ancient Times O905); G. McC. Theal, History of South Africa 
since 1795 , 5 vols. (ifjoS), vols. i. and iv. are specially valuable 
for Zululand; J. Y. Gibson, The Story of the Zulus (Maritzburg, 
1908); J. A. Farrer, Zululand and the Zulus: their History, Beliefs , 
Customs, Military System, &c. (4th ed. ^879). For more detailed 

rities collected in Appendix; A. Delegorgne, Voyage de i'Afrtque 
Austrate (P^ris, 1847)^; A* F^ Gardiner, Narrative of a Journey to 

the Zoolus: their Manners, Customs, ^c. (2 yoL, 1836); Zululand 

1880); Rev. B. Shaw, Memorials of South Afrua (1841); Rev! 
G. H. Mason, Life with the Zulus of Natal (1852) and Zululand: 
a Mission Tour (1862)* D. Leslie, Among the Zulus and Amaiongas 
(2nd ed. Edinburgh, 1875); Bishop Colenso, Langalibalele and the 
Amahlubi Tribe (1874)', Zulu Boundary Commission (Books i.-iv., 
1878, MSS. in Colonial Office Library, T.ondon); C. Vijn (trans. 
from the Dutch by Bishop Colenso), Cetshwayo's Dutchman (1880); 
British official Narrative of . . . the Zulu War of 1879 (1881); 
A. Septans, Les Expeditions anglatses en Afnque: Zulu, 1879 
(Paris, 1896); Frances E. Colenso and Col. E Durnford, History of 
the Zulu War and its Origin (2nd ed. 1881); F. E. Colenso, The Ruin 
of Zululand (2 vols. 1884-85); Capt. H. H. Parr, A Sketch of the 
Kaffir and Zulu Wars (1880); ‘ ‘ Celywayo’s Story of the Zulu Nation, ’ ’ 
Macmillan's Magazine (f88o); H. Rider Haggard, Cety&ayo and his 
White Neighbours (1882); B. Mitiord, Through the'Zulu Country 
(1883); J. Tyler, Forty Years among the Zulus (Boston, 1891); 
British official Military Report on Zululand (1906); W. Bosnian, The 
Natal Rebellion of 1906 (1907); Rosamond Southey, Storm and 
Sunshine in South Africa (1910). See also the Lives of Sir Bartle 
Frere, Bishop Colenso. Sir G. Pomeroy Colley and Sir J, C. Moltenu, 
and the authorities cited under Natal. (F. R. C.) 


ZUMALACARREGUI, THOMAS (1788-1835), Spanish Carlist 
general, was born at Ormaiztegui in Navarre on the 29th of 
December 1788. His father, Francisco Antonio ZumalacArregui, 
was a lawyer who possessed some property, and the son was 
articled to a solicitor. When the French invasion took place 
in 1808 he enlisted at Saragossa. He served in the first siege, 
at the battle of Tudela, and during the second siege until he was 
taken prisoner in a sortie. He succeeded in escaping and in 
reaching his family in Navarre. For a short time he served 
with Gaspar de Jauregui, known as “ The Shepherd ” (El Pastor ), 
one of the minor guerrillcro leaders. But Zumalacarregui, who 
wa& noted for hfe grave -and silent disposition and his strong 
religions principles, disliked the disorderly life of the guerrillas, 
and when regular forces were organized in the north he entered 
the xst battalion of Guipuzcoa as an officer. During the re¬ 
mainder of the war he served in the regular army. In 1812 he 
was sent with despatches to the Regency at Cadiz, and received 
his commission as captain. In that rank he was present at 
the battle of San Martial (31st of August 1813). After the 
restoration of Ferdinand VII he continued in the army, and is 
•said lo have made a careful study of the theory of war. Zumala- 
c&rregui had no sympathy with the liberal principles which were 
! spreading in Spain, and became noted as what was called 
a Senil or strong Royalist. He attracted no attention at 
1 headquarters, and was still a captain when the revolution of 
J 1820 broke out. His brother officers, whose leanings were 
! liberal, denounced him to the revolutionary government, and 
I asked that he might be removed. The recommendation was 
I not acted on. but Zunfalacarregui knew of it, and laid up tbe 
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offence in his mind. Finding that he was suspected (probably 
with truth) of an intention to bring the soldiers over to the 
royalist side, he escaped to France. In 1823 he returned as an 
officer in one of the royalist regiments which had been organized 
on French soil by the consent of the government. He was now 
known as a thoroughly trustworthy servant of the despotic 
royalty, but he was too proud to be a courtier. For some years 
he was employed in bringing regiments which the government 
distrusted to order. He became lieutenant-colonel in 1825 and 

Ferrol Before Ferdinand VII. died in 1833, Zumalacarregui 
was marked out as a natural supporter of the absolutist party 
which favoured the king’s brother, Don Carlos. The pro- 

the occasion of an armed conflict between him and the naval 
authorities at Ferrol, who were partisans of the constitutional 
cause. He was put on half pay by the new authorities and 
ordered to live under police observation at Pamplona. When 
the Carlisl. rising began on the death of Ferdinand he is said to 
have held back because he knew that the first leaders would be 
politicians and talkers. He did not take the field till the Carlist 
cause appeared to be at a very low ebb, and until he had received 
a commission fromDon Carlos as commander-in-chief iu Navarre. 
The whole force under his orders when he escaped from Pamplona 
on the night of the 29th of October 1833, and took the command 
next day in the Yal de Araquil, was a few hundred ill-armed 
and dispirited guerrilleros. In a few months Zumalacarregui 
had organized the Carlist forces into a regular army. The 
difficulty he found in obtaining supplies was very great, for 
the coast towns—and notably Bilbao—were constitutional in 
politics It was mainly by captures from the government 
troops that he equipped his forces. He gradually obtained full 
possession of Navarre and Ihe Basque provinces, outside of the 
fortresses, which he had not the means to besiege. Whether 
as a guerrillero leader, or as a general conducting regular war 
m the mountains, he proved unconquerable. By July 1834 
he had made it safe for Don Carlos to join his headquarters. 
The pretender was, however, a narrow-minded, bigoted man, 
who regarded Zumalacarregui with suspicion, and was afraid 
of his immense personal influence with the soldiers. Zumala¬ 
carregui had therefore to drag behind him the whole weight of 
the distrust and intrigues of the court. Yet by the beginning 
of June 1833 Ije iiad made the Carlist cause triumphant to the 
north of the Ebro, and had formed an army of more than 30,000 
men, of muih better quality than the constitutional forces. 
If Zumalacarregui had been allowed to follow his own plans, 
which Were to concenlrale his Torres and march on Madrid, he 
might well have put Don Carlos in possession of the capital. 
But the court was eager to obtain command of a seaport, and 
Zumalacarregui was ordered to besiege Bilbao. He obeyed 
reluctantly, and on the 14th of June 1835 was wounded by a 
musket bullet in the calf of the leg. The wound was trifling 
and would probably have been cured with ease if he had been 
allowed to employ an English doctor whom he trusted. But 
Don Carlos insisted on sending his own physicians, and in their 
hands Ihe general died on the 24th of June 1835—not without 
suspicion of poison. Zumalacarregui was a fine type of the old 
royalist and religious principles of his people. Ihe ferocity 

government generals, who refused quarter. 


Most Sinking Events of a Twelvemonth Campaign with Ztm 
cdrregui in Navarre and the Basque Provinces, by C. F. Hen 
(London, 1836). A chap-book called Vida politico^ y 
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ZUMPT, (he name of two German classical scholars. Kakl 
Gottlob Zumpt (1792-1894), who was educated at Heidelberg 
and Berlin, was from 1S12 to 1827 a schoolmaster in Berlin, and 
ip 1S27 became piofessor of Latin literature at the university. 
His chief work was his Laleinisthe Crammaltk (1818), which 
stood as a standard work until superseded by Madvig’s in 1844 


He edited Quintilian’s Inslilulio oraloria (1831), Cicero’s Ver- 
rines and De officiis (1837), and Curtius. Otherwise he devoted 
himself mainly to Roman history, publishing Annales veterum 
regnortm et populorum (3rd ed. 1862), a work m chronology 
down to A.D. 476, and other antiquarian studies. His nephew, 
August Wilhelm Zumpt (1813-1877), studied in Berlin, and 
in 1851 berame professor in the Friedrich Wilhelm Gymnasium. 
He is known chiefly in connexion with Latin epigraphy, his 
papers on which (collected in Commentationepigrophicae , 

2 vols., 1850-54) brought him into conflict with Mommsen in 
connexion with the preparation of the Corpus inscriptionum 
Latmarum, a scheme for which, drawn up by Mommsen, was 
approved in 1847. His works include Monumentum Ant.yranum 
(with Franck, 1847) and De monumento Ancyrano supplendo 
(1869); Studio. Romano (1859); Das Knmmalrecht der rom. 
Republik (1865-60); Der Kriminalprozess der rom. Republik 
(1871); edilions of Namatianus (1840), Cicero’s Pro Mureno 
(1S59) and De lege agraria (1861). Ihne incorporated materials 
left by him in the 7th and 8th vols. of his Romische Ceschichtc 
(1840). 

ZUNZ, LEOPOLD (1794-1886), Jewish scholar, was born at 
Detmold in 1794, and died in Berlin in 1886. He was the 
founder of what has been termed the “ science of Judaism,” 
the critical investigation of Jewish literature, hymnology and 
ritual. Early in the 19th century he was associated with Cans 
Moser and Heine in an association which the last named called 
“ Young Palestine.” The ideals of this Vorein were not des¬ 
tined to bear religious fruit, but the “science of Judaism” 
survived. Zunz took no large share in Jewish reform, but never 
lost faith in the regenerating power of “ science ” as applied 
to the traditions and literary lcgarics of the ages. He had 
thoughts of becoming a preacher, bul found the career un¬ 
congenial. He influenced Judaism from the study rather than 
from the pulpit. In 1832 appeared what E. H. Hirsch rightly 
terms “ the most important Jewish book published in the 19th 
century.” This was Zunz’s Gottesdienstliche Vorlrage der Juden, 
i.e. a history of the Sermon. It lays down principles for the 
investigation of the Rabbinic exegesis (Midrash, q.v.) and of the 
prayer-book of the synagogue. This book raised Zunz to the 
supreme position among Jewish scholars. In 1840 he was 
appointed director of a Lehrerseminar, a post which relieved 
him from pecuniary troubles. In 1845 appeared his Zur 
Ceschichte und Literalur, in which he threw light on the literary 
and social history of the Jews. Zunz was always interested in 
politics, and in 1848 addressed many public meetings. In 1850 
he resigned his headship of the Teachers’ Seminary, and was 
awarded a pension. lie had visited the British Museum in 
1846, and this confirmed him in his plan for his third book, 
Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters (1855). It was from this 
book that George Eliot translated the following opening of a 
chapter of Daniel Deronda: “ If there are ranks in suffering, 
Israel takes precedence of all the nations ”... &c. After its 
publication Zunz again visited England, and in 1859 issued his 
Ritus. In this he gives a masterly survey of synagogal rites. 
His last great book was his Lileraiurgcschichte der synagogalen 
Poesie (1865). A supplement appeared in 1S67. Besides these 
works, Zunz published a new translation of the Bible, and wrote 
many essays which were afterwards collected as Cesammelte 
Schriften. Throughout his early and married life he was the 
champion of Jewish rights, and he did not withdraw from 
public affairs until 1874, the year of the death of his wife Adelhei 
Beermann, whom he had married in 1822. 

See Emil G. Hirsch, in Jewish Encyclopedia, xii. 699-704. 

(I. A.) 

ZURBARAN, FRANCISCO (1598-1662), Spanish painter, was 
born at I’uente de Cantos in Estrcmadura on the 7th of 
November 159s. His father was Luis Zurbaran. a country 
labourer, his mother Isabel Marquet In childhood he set about 
imitating objects with charcoal; and his father sent him, still 
young, to the school of Juan de Roelas in Seville. Francisco 

the master himself; and before leaving him he had achieved a 
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.. 0 . __ .-.responding figures were 90,500, 1135, 

1320, and 148. In 1900 the town numbered 102,794 Protestants, 
43,655 “ Catholics ” (Roman or “ Old ’ ) and 2713 Jews. In 1888 
the religious figures were 70,970, 20,571 and 1221 respectively, 
while in 1850 the numbers were 32^763^2664 and 56. The inter- 

This is partly due to the immigration of many foreign workmen, 
and partly to the arrival of Russian and Polish exiles. Both have 
added a turbulent cosmopolitan element to the town, in which 


Of the old buildings the finest and most important is the Gross 
Munster (or Propstei), on the right bank of the Limmat. This 

the chapels the bodies of Felix, Regula and Exuperantius. the 
patron saints of the city, were buried, the town treasury being 
formerly kept above this chapel. The present building was 
erected at two periods (c. 1090-1150 and c. 1225-1300), the high 
altar having hecn consecrated in 1278. The towers were first 
raised above the roof at the end of the 15th century and took 
their present form in 1779. The chapter consisted of twenty-four 
secular canons; it was reorganized at the Reformation (1326), 
and suppressed in 1832. On the site of the canons’ houses 
stands a girls’ school (opened 1853), but the fine Romanesque 
cloisters (12th and 13th centuries) still remain. There is a 
curious figure of Charlemagne in a niche on one of the towers; 
to him is attributed the founding or reform of the chapter. On 
the left bank of the Limmat stands the other great church of 
Zurich, the Frau Munster (or Abtei), founded for nuns in 833, 
by Louis the German. The high altar was consecrated in 1170; 
hut the greater part of the buildings are of the 13th and 14th 
centuries. It was in this church that the relics of the three 
patron saints of the town were preserved till the Reformation, 
and it was here that the hurgomaster Waldmann was buried 
in 1489. There were only twelve nuns of noble family, com¬ 
paratively free from the severer monastic vows; the convent 
■was suppressed in 1524. Of the other old churches may be 
mentioned St Peter’s, the oldest parish church, though the 
present buildings date in part from the 13th century only 
(much altered in the early 18th century), and formerly the 
meeting-place of the citizens; the Dominican church (13th 
century), in the choir of which the cantonal library of 80,000 
volumes has been stored since 1873; the church of the Austin 
friars (14th century), now used by the Old Catholics, and the 
Wasserkirche. The last-named church is on the site of a pagan 
holy place, where the patron saints of the city were martyred; 
since 1631 it has housed the Town Library, the largest in Switzer¬ 
land, which contains 170,000 printed volumes and 4300 MSS. 
(among these heing letters of Zwingli, Bullinger and Lady 
Jane Grey), as well as a splendid collection of objects from the 
lake dwellings of Switzerland. The building itself was erected 

1885. The existing town-hall dates from 1698, while the gild 
houses were mostly rebuilt in the 18th century. One of the 
most magnificent of the newer buildings is the Swiss National 
Museum, behind the railway station. This museum, which 
was opened in 1808, contains a wonderful collection of Swiss 
antiquities (especially medieval) and art treasures of all kinds, 
some o[ which are placed in rooms of the actual date, removed 
from various ancient buildings. There are some fine old 
fountains (the oldest dating back to 1568). There are several 
good bridges, Roman traces being seen in the case of the Nieder- 
briicke (now called the Rathaushrucke). The mound of the 
Lindenhof was formerly crowned by the king’s house, which 
disappeared in the 13th century, and the hillock was planted 
with limes as early as 1422. 


the intellectual^ capital ^of Gerinan-speaking Switzerland^ Cotton- 

This flourished in Zurich in the 12th and 13th centuries, but dis¬ 
appeared about 1420; it was revived by the Protestant exiles 
(such as the Muralti and Orelli families) from Locarno (1555) and 



lake dwellers. The Celtic Helvetians had a settlement on the 
Lindenhof when they were succeeded by the Romans, who 
established 0 custom station here for goods going to and coming 
from Italy; during tlieir rule Christianity was introduced early 
in the 3rd century by Felix and Regula, with whom Exuperantius 
was afterwards associated. The district was later occupied by 
the Alamanni, who were conquered by the Franks. 

The name Zurich is possibly derived from the Celtic dur 
(water). It is first mentioned in 807 under the form 
“ Turigus,” then in 833 as “ Turegus.” The true Latinized 
form is Turicum, but the false form Tigurum was given 
currency by Glareanus and held its ground from 1512 to 1748. 
It is not till the 9th century that we find the beginnings of 
the Teutonic town of Zurich, which arose from the union of 
four elements: (1) the royal house and castle on the Lindenhof, 
■with the king’s tenants around, (2) the Gross Munster, (3) the 
Frau MUnster, (4) the community of “ free men ” (of Alamannian 
origin) on the Zurichherg. Similarly we can distinguish four 
stages in the constitutional development of the town: (i.) the 
gradual replacing (c. 1250) of the power of the abhess by that 
(real, though not nominal) of the patricians, (ii.) the admittance 
of the craft gilds (1336) to a share with the patricians ir, the 
government of the town, (in.) the granting of equal political 
rights (1831) to the country districts, hitherto ruled as subject 
lands by the burghers, and (iv.) the reception as burghers of 
the numerous immigrants who had settled in the town (town 
schools opened in i860, full incorporation in 1893). 

The Frankish kings had special rights over their tenants, were 
the protectors of the two churches and had jurisdiction over the 
free community. In 870 the sovereign placed his powers over 
all four in the hands of a single official (the Rcichsvogt), and 
the union was still further strengthened by the wall built round 


Sararan 1 mMapd^a^ feudal barons. Y The^ Reichsvogtei ” 
passed to the counts of Lenzburg (1063^173), and then to the 
dukes of Zahringen (extinct 1218). Meanwhile the abbess of 
the Benedictine Frau Munster had been acquiring extensive 
rights and privileges over all the inhabitants, though she never 
obtained the criminal jurisdiction. The town flourished greatly 
in the 12th and 13th centuries, the silk trade being introduced 
from Italy. In 1218 the “ Reichsvogtei ” passed back into the 
hands of the king, who appointed one of the burghers as his 
deputy, the town thus becoming a free imperial city under the 
nominal rule of a distant sovereign. The abbess in 1234 became 

to the council which she had originally named to look after 
police, &c., but which came to be elected by the burghers, 
though the abbess was still “ the lady of Zurich.” This council 
(all powerful since 1304) was made up of the representatives oi 
certain knightly and rich mercantile families (the “ patricians ”), 
who excluded the craftsmen from all share in the government, 
though it was to these last that the town was largely indebted 
for its rising wealth and importance. 

In October T291 the town made an alliance with Uri and 
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Schwyz, and in 1292 failed in a desperate attempt to seize the 
Habsburg town of Winterthur. After that Zurich began to 
display strong Austrian leanings, which characterize much of its 
later history. In 1315 the men of Zurich fought against the 
Swiss Confederates at Morgarten. The year 1336 marks the 
admission of the craftsmen to a share in the town government, 
which was brought about by Rudolf Brun, a patrician. Under 
the new constitution (the main features of which lasted till 
1798) the Little Council was made up of the burgomaster and 
thirteen members from the “ Constajel ” (which included the 
old patricians and the wealthiest burghers) and the thirteen 
masters of the craft gilds, each of the twenty-six holding office 
for six months. The Great Council of 200 (really 212) members 
consisted of the Little Council, plus 7S representatives each of 
the Constajel and of the gilds, besides 3 members named by the 
burgomaster. The office of burgomaster w r as created and given 
to Brun for life. Out of this change arose a quarrel with one of 
the branches of the Habsburg family, in ronscquencc of wdiich 
Brun was induced to throw in the lot of Zurich wilh the Swiss 
Confederation (1st May 1351). The double position of Zurich 
as a free imperial city and as a member of the Everlasting 
League was soon found to be embarrassing to both parties (see 
Switzerland). In 1373 and again in 1393 the powers of the 
Constafml were limited and the majority in the executive secured 
to the craftsmen, who could then aspire to the burgomastership. 
Meanwhile the town had been extending its rule far beyond 
its walls—a process which began in the 14th, and attained its 
height in the 15th century (1362-1467). This thirst for terri¬ 
torial aggrandizement brought about the first civil war in the 
Confederation (the “Old Zurich War,” 1436-50), in which, 
at the fight of St Jacob on the Sihl (1443), under the walls of 
Zurich, the men of Zurich were completely beaten and their 
burgomaster Stiissi slain. The purchase of the town of Winter¬ 
thur from the Habsburgs (1467) marks the culmination of the 
territorial power of the city. It was to the men of Zurich and 
their leader Hans Waldmann that the victory of Morat (1476) 
was due in the Burgundian war ; and Zurich took a leading 
part in the Italian campaign of 1512-15, the burgomaster 
Schmid naming the new duke of Milan (1512). No doubt her 
trade connexions with Italy led her to pursue a southern policy, 
traces of -which are seen as early as 1331 in an attack on the 
Val Leventina and in 1478, when Zurich men were in the van at 
the fight of Giornico, won by a handful of Confederates over 
12,000 Milanese troops. 

In 1400 the town obtained from the Emperor YVenceslaus the 
Keichsvogtei, which carried with it complete immunity from 

1393 the chief power had practically fallen into the hands of 
the Great Council, and in 149S this change was formally 
recognized. 

This transfer of all power to the gilds had been one of the 
aims of the burgomaster Hans Waldmann fiqSq-dij), who 

introduced many financial and moral reforms, and subordinated 
the interests of the country districts to Ihose of the town He 
practically ruled the Confederation, and under him Zurich 
became the real capital of the League. But such great changes 
excited opposition, and he was overthrown and executed. His 
main ideas were embodied, however, in the constitution of 1498, 
by which the patricians became the first of the gilds, and which 
remained in force till 1798. some special rights were also given 

taken by 7,1 rieh in adopting and propagating (against the 
strenuous opposition of the Constajel) the principles of the 
Reformation (the Frau Munster being suppressed in 1524) which 
finally secured for it the lead in the Confederation (see Switzer¬ 
land and Zwingli). 
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In the 17th and 18th centuries a distinct tendency becomes 
observable in the town government to limit power to the actual 
holders. Thus the country districts were consulted for the 
last time in 1620 and 1640; and a similar breach of the charters 
of 1489 and 1531 (by which the consent of these districts was 
required for the conclusion of important alliances, war and 
peace, and might be asked for as to other matters) occasioned 
disturbances in 1777. The council of 200 came to be largely 
chosen by a small committee of the members of the gilds actually 
sitting in the council—by the constitution of 1713 it consisted 
of 50 members of the Little Council (named for a fixed term by 
the Great Council), 18 members named by the Constajel, and 
144 selected by the 12 gilds, these 162 (forming the majority) 
being co-opted for life by those members of the two councils who 
belonged to the gild to wh : ch the deceased member himself had 
belonged. Early in the 18th century a determined effort was 
made to crush by means of heavy duties the flourishing rival 
silk trade in Winterthur. It was reckoned that about 1650 the 
number of privileged burghers was 9000, while their rule ex¬ 
tended over 170,000 persons. The first symptoms of active 
discontent appeared later among the dwellers by the lake, who 
founded in 1794 a club at Stafa and claimed the restoration of 
the liberties of 1489 and 1531, a movement which was put down 
by force of arms in 1795. The old system of government 
perished in Zfiricli, as elsewhere in Switzerland, in February 
J798, and under the Helvetic constitution the country districts 
obtained political liberty. The cantonal constitution was 
rather complicated, and under it the patrician party obtained a 
small working majority. That constitution was meant to 
favour the town as against the country districts. But under 
the cantonal constitution of 1814 matters were worse still, for 
the town (10,000 inhab.) had 130 representatives in the Great 
Council, while the country districts (200,000 inhab.) had only 
82. A great meeting at Uster on the 22nd of November 1830 

should be chosen by the country districts; and in 1831 a new 
constitution was drawn up on these lines, the town getting 77 
representatives as against 141 allotted (o the country districts* 
though it was nol till 1837-38 that the town finally lost the 
last relics of the privileges which it had so long enjoyed as com¬ 
pared with the country districts. From 1803 to 1814 Zurich 
was one of the six “ directorial cantons,” its chief magistrate 
becoming for a year the chief magistrate of the Confederation, 
while in 1815 it was one of the three cantons, the government of 
which acted for two years as the Federal government when the 
diet was not sitting. In 1833 Zurich tried hard to secure a 
revision of the Federal constitution and a strong central govern¬ 
ment. The town was the Federal capital for 1839-40, and 
consequently the victory of the Conservative party there in 1839 
(due to indignation at the nomination by the Radical govern¬ 
ment to a theological chair in the university of D. F. Strauss, 
the author of the famous Life of Jesus) caused a great stir 
throughout Switzerland. But when in 1845 the Radicals re¬ 
gained power at Zurich, which was again the Federal capital for 
1845-46, that town took the lead in opposing the Sonderbund 
cantons. It of course voted in favour of the Federal con- 

of 1869 was reiuarkably advanced for the time. The enormous 
immigration from the country districts into the town from the 
“ thirties ” onwards created an industrial class which, though 
“ settled ” in the town, did not possess the privileges of burgher- 
ship, and consequently had no share in the municipal govern¬ 
ment. First of all in i860 the town schools, hitherto open to 
“ settlers ” only on paying high fees, were made accessible to 
all, next in 1875 ten years’ residence ipso facto conferred the 
right of Imrghership, while in 1893 the eleven outlying districts 
(largely peopled by working folk) were incorporated with the 
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town proper. The town and canton continued to be on the 
Liberal, or Radical, or even Socialistic side, while from 1848 to 
1907 they claimed 7 of the 37 members of the Federal executive 
or Bundesrat, these 7 having filled the presidential chair of the 

From 1833 onwards the walls and fortifications of Zurich were 
little by little pulled down, thus affording scope for the ex¬ 
tension and beautification of the town. 

Authorities.—J. Amiet, Die Grundungs-Sage der Schvvesierstadte 
Sololkurn, Zurich, und Trier (Soleure, rSqo); F. Becker, Die erste 
Schlacht hti Zurich, Juni, 1799 (Zurich, 1899); J. C. BluntschU, 
Staats-und Rechtsgeschichte d. Sladt und Landschaft Zurich (2nd ed., 
Zlrich, 1856); A. Biirkli-Meyer, Geschichte d. zurch. Seidenin- 
dust-ie 10m Schlusse d. ijten Jahrhunderts an bis in die never e 
Zeil (Birich, 1884) : K. Drindliker, Hans Waldmann und die Zhrcher 
Revolut.on von 1489 (Zurich, 1889); E. Egli, Actensammhmg z. 
Geschichte d. Zurcher Reformation, 1519-1533 (Zurich, 1897-99), Die 
Schlacht von Kappel, 1531 (Zurich, 1873) and Zwinglis Tod nach 
seiner Bedeutung fur Kirche und Vaterland (Zurich, 1893); Fest¬ 
schrift zur Feier des 5ojahrigen Bmtehens des eidgenoss. Polytech- 
nicvms, 2 vols. (one by \V. Oechsli as to the history of the institu¬ 
tion, and the other by various hands as to the general develop- 
t of the! (Frauenfeld, 190 1 ! m d 

zweiten Halite d. l8ten Jahrhunderts (Zurich, 1884); G. Heer, 
Die Zitrchcr-Heiligen, Si Felix u. Regain (Zurich, 1889); Max 
Huber, “ Das Staatsrccht d. Rcpublik Zurich vor dem Jahr 1798 ” 
(article in vol. i. of the Schweiz. Geschhechterbuch, Basel, 1905); 
W. Meyer, Die zieeite Schlacht bei Zurich, Sept. 1799 (Zurich, 1899); 

c 1 iu, Der Kanto ’ 1 t Gall 

Bern, 1834 and 1846); Mlttheilungm d. antiquarisch. Gesellschaft 
in Zurich (from 1837); E. Muller, Eine relndemokmtische Repub- 
hk. Der Kanlon Zurich zu Anfang des 20 Jahrhunderts (Zfirich, 1908); 
R. von Reding-Bibercgg, Der Zug SuworofTs durch die Schweiz 
tn 1799 (fit..11-, 1895); K. Ritter, Die Politik Zurichs in der zweiten 
Halftc d. Uteri Jahrhunderts (Zurich, 1886); F. Rutsche, Der 
Kanton Zurich zur Zeil. d. Helvetik (1798-1803) (Zurich, 1900); 
Stadtbvcher. Zurcher ( 1314-1515 ), edited by fl. Zeller-Werdmuller 
and Hans Nabholz, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1899-1906); H. Strauli, Die 
Verfassung von Zurich von 1869 (Winterthur, 1902); f. J. Trcichler, 
Politische Wandlungen d. Sladt Zurich (Berlin, 1886); 1 uricensia— 
Beitrage z. zurch. Geschichte (Zurich, 1891); Urkundcnbuch d. Sladt 
u. Landschaft Zurich, edited by H. F.scher and P. Schweizer, in 
course of publication since 1888 (vol. vii. reaches 1301)—an appen¬ 
dix is the Siegelbild-ungen (2 parts, Zurich, 1891-93), edited by 
P. Schweizer and H. Zcller-Werdmtiller; S. Vogclin, Das alle 
Zurich, 2 vols. (Zurich, 1878 and 1890); W. Wettstein, Die Regene¬ 
ration d. Kant. Zurich (1870-39) (Zurich. 1907); G. H. Wunderli, 
Hans Waldmann und seine Zeil (Zurich, 1889); F. von Wyss, 

“ Die Reichsvogtei ZTirich ” (reprinted in his Abhandlungen zur 
Geschichte d. Schweiz, bffenthch. Rechts (Zurich. 1892); G. von 
Wyss, “ Geschichte d. Abtei Zurich ” (in vol. viii. of the Mittheii. 
d. antiq. Gesellschaft m Zurich, 1851-58), and Zurich am Ausgange , 
d. ijten Jahrhunderts (Zurich, 1876); Zurcher Taschenbuch (from ’ 
1878). For the present state of the town see Nos. 126-29 of 
Illustrated Europe (Zurich), and Nos. 101-2 of St&dtebilder und 
.andschaf 1 n U uri h da , tl ec 
works on Swiss history, e.g. those of Dandliker, Oeeh*li, Or 
Schollenberger, Schweizer, Strickler, are by Zurich men and 
special attention to Zurich clatters. See also ZwiNC 
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ZURICH, LAKE OF, a Swiss lake, extending S.E. of the 
town of Zurich. It is formed by the river Linth, which, rising 
in the glaciers of the Todi range in Glarus, was diverted by the 
Esther canal (completed in i8ri) into the Walensee, whence, by 1 


Hutten took refuge and died. Both shores are well cultivated 
and fertile. There are many villas, particularly near Zurich, 
and elsewhere numerous factories in the various flourishing 
villages. Zurich, at the north end of the lake, is the principal 
place on it. On the west shore (which gradually becomes the 
south shore) are Thalwil, Horgen, WSLdenswil, Richterswil, 
Pfaffikon, and Lachen. On the opposite shore are Meilen (near 
which the first lake dwellings were discovered in T853-54), Stafa, 
and the quaint town of Rapperswil, the castle of which shelters a 
Polish museum, wherein is the heart of Kosciuszko. Schmerikon 
is close to the east end of the lake, and a little beyond is the 
more important town of Uznach. (W. A. B. C.) 

ZURITA Y CASTRO, JER&NIMO (1512-1580), Spanish his¬ 
torian, was born at Saragossa, and studied at Alcala de Henares 
under the celebrated Hellenist, Hernan Nunez. Through the 
influence of his father, Miguel de Zurita, physician to Charles V., 
he entered the public service as magistrate at Barbastro, and in 
1537 was appointed assistant-secretary of the Inquisition. In 
1548 Zurita was nominated official chronicler of the kingdom of 
Aragon, and in r566 Philip II. attached him as secretary to 
the council of the Inquisition, delegating to him the conduct of 
all matters sufficiently important to require the king’s signature. 
Zurita resigned these posts on the 21st of January 1571, obtained 
a sinecure at Saragossa, and dedicated himself wholly to the 
composition of his Anales de la corona de Aragon, the first part 
of which had appeared in 1562; he lived to see the last volume 
printed at Saragossa on tile 22nd of April 1580, and died on the 
3rd of November following. Zurita’s style is somewhat crabbed 
and dry, but his authority is unquestionable; he displayed a 
new conception of an historian’s duties, and, not content with the 
ample materials stored in the archives of Aragon, continued his 
researches in the libraries of Rome, Naples and Sicily; he 
founded the school of historical scholarship in Spain. 

ZUTPHEN, or Zutfen, a town in the province of Gelderland, 
Holland, on the right bank of the Ysel at the influx of the 
Berkel, and a junction station 18 m. by rail N.N.E. of Arnhem. 
Pop. 19,000. It is a picturesque old town with several brick 
houses of the 16th and 17th centuries. The most important 
building is the Groote Kerk, of St Walpurgis, which dates from 
the 12th century and contains monuments of the former counts 
of Zutphen, a 13th-century candelabrum, an elaborate copper 
font (1527), and a fine modern monument to the van Heeckeren 
family. The chapter-house contains a pre-Reformation library 
which includes some valuable MSS. and incunabula. There are 
some remains of the old town walls. The place has an active 
trade, especially in grain and in the timber floated down from 
the Black Forest by the Rhine and the Ysel; the industries 
include tanning, weaving, and oil and paper manufactures. 
Not far from Zutphen on the west at Monnikhuizen once stood 
the Carthusian convent founded by Reinald III., duke of Gelder¬ 
land, in t342 and dissolved in T572. About 3 m. to the north of 
Zutphen is the agricultural colony of Nederlandsch-Mettray, 
founded by a private benefactor for the education of poor 
friendless boys in 185T, and since that date largely extended. 
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portance flow into the lake. Its 
extreme length 25 m., its greatest breadth m , and its greatest 
depth 469 ft , while its surface is 1342 ft. above sea-level. It if 
included, or the greater portion, in the Canton of Zurich, but 
at its east end 8| sq. m. towards the southern shore are in that 
of Schwyz, and 4 sq. m. towards the northern shore in that oJ 
St Gall. The great dam of masonry, carrying the railway line 
and carriage road from Rapperswil to I’fafhkon, which cuts ofi 
the extreme eastern part of the lake from the rest, is passer 
only by small boats; steamers (of which the first was placer 
on the lake in T835) do not go beyond the dam, as the easterr 
portion of the lake is shallow and choked by weeds. West oJ 
this dam is the small island of Ufenau, where in 1523 Ulrich vor 
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Germany, in the Palatinate, on 
the irchwarzbach, and on the railway between Germersheim and 
Saarbriicken. Pop. (1905) 14,711. The town was the capital of 
the former duchy of Zweibriicken, and the Alexander-Kirche 
contains the tombs of the dukes. The ducal castle is now 
occupied by the chief court of the Palatinate. There is a fine 
Gothic Catholic church. Weaving and brewing and the manu¬ 
facture of machinery,, chicory, cigars, malt, boots, furniture 
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Zweibrucken (“two bridges ”) is the Latin Bipontinum ; it 
appears in early documents also as Gentinus Pons , and was called 
by the French Deux-Ponts. The independent territory was at 
first a countship, the counts being descended from Henry I., 
youngest son ot Simon I., count of Saarbriicken (d. 1180). This 
line became extinct on the death of Count Eberhard (1393), who 
in 1385 had sold half his territory to I he count palatine of the 
Rhine, and held the other half as his feudatory. Louis (d. 1489), 
son of Stephen, count palatine of Zimmern-Veldenz, founded 
the line of the dukes of Zweibrucken, which became extinct in 
1731, when the duchy passed to the Birkenfeld branch, whence 
it came under the sway of Bavaria in 1799. At the peace of 
Luneville Zweibrucken was ceded to France; on its reunion 
with Germany in 1814 the greater part of the territory was 
given to Bavaria, the remainder to Oldenburg and Prussia. At 
the ducal printing office at Zweibrucken the fine edition of the 
classics known as the Bipontine Editions was published 
(1799 sqq.). 

See Lehmann, Geschichte des Herzogtums Zweibrucken (Munich, 

1867). 

ZWICKAU, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
situated in a pleasant valley at the foot of the Erzgebirge, on 
the left bank of the Zwickauer Mulde, 41 m. S. of Leipzig and 
20 m. S.W. of Chemnitz on the main line of railway Drcsden- 
Hof and at the junction of several other lines. Pop. (1834) 
6701; (1880) 35,005; (1890) 44,198; (1905) 68,502. Among 
the nine churches, the fine Gothic church of St Mary (1451-153(1 
and restored 1885-91), with a spire 285 ft. high and a bell 
weighing sh tons, is remarkable. The church contains an altar 
with wood-carving and eight pictures by Michael Wohlgemuth 
and a remarkable Field in carved and painted wood, probably by 
Veit Stoss. The late Gothic church of St Catharine (restored 
1893-94) has an altarpiece ascribed to Lucas Cranach the Elder, 
and is memorable for the pastorate (1520-22) of Thomas 
Miinzer. Of the secular buildings the most noteworthy are 
the town-hall of 1581, with the municipal archives, including 
documents dating back to the 13th century and an autograph 
MS. of the works of Hans Sachs, and the late Gothic Gewandhaus 
(cloth merchants’ hall), built 1522-24 and now in part converted 
into a theatre. The manufactures of Zwickau include spinning 
and weaving, machinery, motor-cars, chemicals, porcelain, paper, 
glass, dyestuffs, wire goods, tinware, stockings, and curtains. 
There are also steam saw-mills, diamond and glass polishing 
works, iron-foundries, and breweries. Though no longer 
relatively so important as when it lay on the chief trade route 
from Saxony to Bohemia and the Danube, Zwickau carries on 
considerable commerce in grain, linen, and coal. The mainstay 
of the industrial prosperity of the town is the adjacent coalfield, 
which in iqo8 employed 13,000 hands, and yields million Ions 
of coal annually. The mines are mentioned as early as 1348; 
but they have only been actively worked since 1823, during 
which time the population has increased more than tenfold. 

Zwickau is of Slavonic origin, and is mentioned in n 18 as a 
trading place. The name is fancifully derived from the Latin 
cygnea , from a tradition that placed a “ swan lake ” here which 
had the property of renewing the youth of those who bathed 
in it. Zwickau was an imperial possession, but was pledged 
to Henry the Illustrious, margrave of Meissen (d. 1288). The 
German king Charles VI. conferred it as a fief in 1348 on the 
margraves of Meissen, and it thus passed to their successors 
the electors of Saxony. The discovery of silver in the Schnee- 
berg in 3470 brought it much wealth. The Anabaptist move¬ 
ment of 1525 began at Zwickau under the inspiration of the 
“ Zwickau prophets.” Robert Schumann (1810-1856), the 
musical composer, was born here in a house which still stands 
in the market-place. 

See Herzog, Chronik der Kreisstadt Zwickau (2 vols., Zwickau, 
1839 45), Ges'hichle des Zwickauer Steinkohlenbaues (Dresden, 
1852), Ilansch, Das Zwickau-Chemnitzer Koklengebiel (Meissen, 

ZW1EDINECK VON SUDENHORST, HANS (1845-1006), 

German historian, was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main on the 


14th of April 1845. He studied at the university of Gratz, 
where he became a professor in 1885, and died at Gratz on the 
22nd of November 1906. 


Siidenhorst’s principal writings arc Dorfleben im 18 Jakrkundert 
(Vienna, 1877); Hans Ulrich , Furst von Eggenberg (Vienna, 1880); 
Die Pohtik der Republic Venedig wdhrend des dreissigidhngen Krleges 
(Stuttgart, 1882-85); Venedig ah Weltmackl und Welisladt (Biele¬ 
feld, 1899 and 1906); Kriegsbilder aus der Zeit der Landsknechte 
(Stuttgart, 1883); Die offentlicke Meinung in Deutschland im 
Zeitalter Ludwigs XIV. 1650-1700 (Stuttgart, 1888); Erzhersog 
Johann im Feldzuge von 1809 (Gratz, 1892); and Maria Theresia 
(Bielefeld, 1905). He edited the Bibliothek deutscher Geschichte, 
writing for^this series, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Grundung 
des preussischen Komgtums (Stuttgart, 1887-94); and Deutsche 
Geschichte von der Auflosung des alten his zur Grundung des ntuen 
Reiches (Stuttgart, 1897-1905). He completed A. Wolf’s Oester- 
retch unler Maria Theresia , Josef II. und Leopold II. (Berlin, 
1882-84), and edited the Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Geschichte (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1884-88). 


ZWINGLI, HULDREICH (1484-1531), Swiss reformer, was 
born on the ist of January 1484, at Wildhaus in the Toggenburg 
valley, in the canton of St Gall. Switzerland. He came of a 
free peasant stock, his father being amlmann of the village; his 
mother, Margaret Meili, was the sister of the abbot of Fischingen 
in Thurgau. His uncle, Bartholomew Zwingli, afterwards dekan 
or superintendent of Wesen, had been elected parish priest of 
Wildhaus. As he was keen at his books and fond of music he 
was destined for the Church, and when eight years old was sent 
to school at Wesen, where he lived with his uncle, the dean. 
Two years later he was sent to a school in Basel, where he 
remained three years, passing thence to the high school at Bern, 
where his master, Heinrich Wolflin, inspired him with an enthusi¬ 
asm for the classics. After %ome two years there the boy took up 
his abode in the Dominican monastery. But his father had no 
thoughts of letting him become a monk, and in 1500 he was sent 
to the university of Vienna, where he remained for another 
two years and “ included in his studies all that philosophy 
embraces. ” He then returned to Basel, where he graduated in 
the university and became a teacher of the classics in the school 
j of St Martin’s church. 

The circumstances and surroundings of Zwingli’s early life 
were thus dissimilar from those of his contemporary, Martin 
Luther. Zwingli, moreover, never knew anything of those 
spiritual experiences which drove Luther into a cloister and 
goaded him to a feverish ** searching of the Scriptures ” in the 
hope of finding spiritual peace. Zwingli was a humanist, a 
type abhorred of Luther; and he was far more ready for the 
polite Erasmian society of Basel than for a monastery. Luther 
never quite shook off scholasticism, whereas Zwingli had early 
learnt from Dr Thomas Wyttenbach that the time was at hand 
wnen scholastic theology must give place to the purer and 
more rational theology of the oarly Fathers and to a fearless 
study of the New Testament. He heard from this same teacher 
bold criticisms of Romish leaching concerning the sacraments, 
monastic vows and papal indulgences, and unconsciously he 
was thus trained for the great remonstrance of his maturer 
life. 

At the age of twenty-two Zwingli was ordained by the bishop 
of Constance (1506), preached his first sermon at Rapperswyl, 
and said his first mass among his own people at Wildhaus In 
the same year he was elected parish priest of Glarus, in spite of 
the pope’s nomination of Heinrich Goldli, an influential pluralist 
of Zurich, whom Zwingli found it necessary to buy off at an 
expense of more than a hundred gulden. 1 he Holy See, much 
dependent at that time on its Swiss mercenaries in the pursuit 
of its secular ends, expressed no resentment on this occasion. 
Zwingli indeed scorned still to he devoted to the pope, tfhom 
he styled beatissimus Christi vicarius,” and he publicly pro¬ 
claimed the mercenary aid given by the Swiss to the papal cause 
fo be its dutiful support of the Holy Sec. The Curia, following 
its accustomed policy, rewarded his zeal with a pension of 
50 gulden. 

The ten years which Zwingli spent at Glarus laid the founda¬ 
tions of his work as a reformer. He there began the study of 
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Greek that he might “ learn the teaching of Christ from the 
original sources,” and gave some attention to Hebrew. He read 
also the older Church Fathers and soon won for himself fame as 
a student,whilst his skill in the classics led his friends to hail him 
as '■ the undoubted Cicero of our age.” He had an unbounded 
admiration for Erasmus, with whom he entered into corre¬ 
spondence, and from whom he received a somewhat chilling 
patronage; whilst the brilliant humanist, Pico della Mirandola 
(1463-1494), taught him to criticize, in a rationalizing way, the 
medieval doctrines of Rome. His first publications, which ap¬ 
peared as rhymed allegories, were political rather than religious, 
being aimed at what he deemed the degrading Swiss practice 
of hiring out mercenaries in the European wars. His con¬ 
victions on this matter were so much intensified by his later 
experiences as army chaplain that in 1521 he prevailed upon 
the authorities of the canton of Zurich to renounce the practice 
altogether. Especially did he oppose alliances with Trance; 
but the FritUch party in Glarus was strong, and it retaliated so 
fiercely that in 1516 Zwingli was glad to acrcpt the post of 
people’s priest at Einsiedeln He always in later days dated 

which he spent in this place. There he studied the New Testa¬ 
ment in the editions of Erasmus and began to found his preaching 
on “ the Gospel,” which he declared to be simple and easy to 
understand. lie held that the Bible was the sufficient revela¬ 
tion of the will of God, and he threw away the philosophy and 
theology of the later Roman Church, whereas he declared that 
the early Church Fathers were helpful, though still fallible, 
interpreters of the Word In his definite recognition of the 
theological place of Scripture he showed, says Dr T. M. Lindsay 
{History of the Reformation), clearer insight than the Lutherans, 
and Zwingli rather than Luther was in this matter Calvin’s guide, 
and the guide of the reformed churches of Switzerland, France, 
England and the Netherlands. All these set forth in their 
symbolical books the supreme place of Scripture, accepting 
the position which Zwingli laid down in 1536 in The First 
Helvetic Confession, namely, that “ Canonic Scripture, the Word 
of God, given by the Holy Spirit and set forth to the world by 
the Prophets and Apostles, the most perfect and ancient of all 
philosophies, alone contains perfectly ali piety and the whole 
rule of life.” 

Zwingli began to preach “ the Gospel ” in 1516, but a con¬ 
temporary says that he did it so cunningly ( listiglich ) that none 
could suspect his drift. He still, to use his own words, hung his 
new exposition on to “ the old doctrines, however much they at 
times pained me, rather than on to the purer and clearer”; 
lor he hoped that the reformation of the Church would proceed 
quietly and from within. The papal curia had no wish to 
bring things to a quarrel with him. The Swiss, who furnished 
them with troops, w'ere to be treated with consideration; and 
the pope sought to silence the reformer by oilers of promotion, 
whifh he refused. He held himself, as did the Swiss in general, 
very free of papal control. They had long been used, in their 
orderly democratic life, to manage their own ecclesla&Ut al 
affairs Church property paid its share of the communal taxes, 
and religious houses were subject to civil inspection. Zwingli 
looked rather to the City Fathers than to the pope, and as long 
as he had them with him he moved confidently and laboured 
for reforms which were as much polil ical and moral in character 
as religious. He had none of Luther’s distrust ot “ the common 

his teaching the favour of the towns of South Germany not less 
than oi Switzerland. 

As yel he had preached his Gospel without saying much 
about corruptions in the Roman Church, and it was his political 
denunciation of the fratricidal wars into which the pope, not 
less than others, was drawing his fellow-countrymen, that first 
led to rupture with the papal see. Three visits which he had 
paid to Italy in his capacity of army chaplain had done much 
to open his eyes lo the worldly character of the papal rule, and 
it was not long before he began to attack at Einsiedeln the 
superstitions which attended the great pilgrimages made to 


that place. Zwingli denounced the publication of plenary 
indulgence to all visitors to the shrine, and his sermons in the 
Swiss vernacular drew great crowds and attracted the attention 
of Rome. His quarrel was turned more immediately against 
the pope himself when in August 1518 the Franciscan monk 
Bernardm Samson, a pardon-seller like Johann Tetzel, made 

seller of indulgences. Zwingli prevailed on the council to 
forbid his entrance into Zurich; and even then the pope 
argued that, so long as the preacher was still receiving a 
papal pension, he could not be a formidable adversary, 
and he gave him a further sop in the form of an acolyte 
chaplaincy. 

he now threw himself into a competition for the place of people’s 
priest at the Great Minster of Zurich, and obtained it (1518) 
after some opposition. He stipulated that his liberty to preach 
the truth should be respected. In the beginning of 1519 he 
began a series of discourses on St Matthew’s Gospel, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the Pauline epistles; and with these it 
may be said that the Reformation was fairly begun in Ziirich. 
He had made a copy of St Paul's epistles and committed them 
to memory, and from this arsenal of Scripture he attacked the 
unrighteousness of the state no less than the superstition of the 
Church. His correspondence of this year shows him jealous 
of the growing influence of Luther. It was his claim that he 
had discovered the Gospel before ever Luther was heard of in 
Switzerland, and he was as anxious as Erasmus to make it clear 
that he was not Luther’s disciple. Towards the end of September 
he fell a victim to the plague which was ravaging the land, and 
his illness sobered his spirit and brought into his message a 
deeper note than that merely moral and common-sense one with 
which, as a polite humanist, he had hitherto been content. He 
began to preach against fasting, saint worship and the celibacy 
of priests; and some of his hearers began to put his teachings 
into practice. The monasteries raised an outcry when people 
were found eating flesh in Lent, and the bishop of Constance 
accused them before the council of Ziirich. Zwingli was heard 
in their defence and the accusation was abandoned. Ilis first 
Reformation tract, April 1522, dealt with this subject; “ Von 
Erkicsen und Fryheit ier Spyscn." The matter of the celibacy ■ 
of the clergy was more serious. Zwingli had joined in an 
address to the bishop of Constance calling on him no longer to 
endure the scandal of harlotry, but to allow the priests to marry 
wives, or, at least, to wink at their marriages. He and his 
co-signatories confessed that they had lived unchastely, but 
argued that priests could not be expected to do otherwise, seeing 
that God had not seen fit to give the gift of continence. Pope 
Adrian VI. interfered and asked the Ziirichers to abandon 
Zwingli, but the reformer persuaded the council to allow a 
public disputation (1523), -when he produced sixty-seven theses 1 

ciderl to uphold their preacher and to separate the canton from 
the bishopric of Constance. Thus legal sanction was given in 
Ziirich to the Reformation. In 1522 Zwingli produced his first 
considerable writing, the Ar chiieles, “ the beginning and the 
end.” in which he sought by a single blow to win his spiritual 
freedom from the control of the bishops, and in a sermon of that 
year he contended that only the Holy Spirit is requisite to make 
the Word intelligible, and that there is no need of Church, 
council, or pope in the matter. 

The progress of the Reformation attracted the attention of all 
Si^g^erland, but there was a strong opposition to it, especially in 
the five Forest Cantons:^ Lucerne, Zug, Schwyz, Uri and Unter- 

lts defence. They were especially anxious to gain Bern, and 
Zwingli challenged the Romanists to a public disputation in 
that city. No less than 330 ecclesiastics came to Bern from 

the 2nd of January 1323 and lasted nineteen days. Zwingli 

l Cf. P Schaff, Creeds of the Evangelical Protestant Churches, 

I p. 197. 
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and his companions undertook to defend the following pro- 


(i) That the Holy Christian Church, of which Christ is the only 
Head, is born of the Word of Cod, abides therein, and does not 
listen to the voice of a stranger; (2) that this Church imposes 
no laws on the conscience of people without the sanction of the 
Word of God, and that the laws ot the Church arc binding only in 
so far as they agree with the Word; (3) that Christ alone is our 
righteousness and our salvation, and that to trust to any other 
merit or satisfaction is to deny Him; {4) that it cannot be proved 
from the Holy Scripture that the body and blood of Christ are 
corporeall> present in the bread and in the wine of the Lord’s 
Supper; (5) that the mass, in which Christ is offered to God the 
Father for the sins of the living and of the dead, is contrary to 
Scripture and a gross affront to the sacrifice and death of the 
Saviour; (6) that we should not pray to dead mediators and inter¬ 
cessors, but to Jesus Christ alone; (7) that there is no trace of 
purgatory in Scripture; (8) that to set up pictures and to adore 
them is also contrary to Scripture, and that images and pictures 
ought to be destroyed where there is danger of giving them adora¬ 
tion ; (9) that marriage is lawful to all, to the clergy as well as to 
the laity; (to) that shameful living is more disgraceful among the 
clergy than among the laity. 


The result of the discussion was that Bern was won over to 
the side of the reformer, who apprehended the whole struggle 

of the various units of the Confederal ion. He had enunciated in 
his theses the far-reaching new principle that the congregation, 
and not the hierarchy, was the representative of the Church; 
and he sought henceforward to reorganize the Swiss constitution 
on the principles of representative democracy so as to reduce 
the wholly disproportionate voting power which, till then, the 
Forest Cantons had exercised. He argued that the administra¬ 
tion of the Church helongs, like all administration, to the state 
authorities, and that if these go wrong it then lies with Christian 
people to depose them. 

On the 2nd of April 1524 the marriage cf Zwingli with Anna 
Reinhard was publicly celebrated in the cathedral, though for 
some two years already he had had her to wife. Many of his 
colleagues followed his example and openly made profession of 
marriage. In the August of that year Zwingli printed a pamphlet 
in which he set forth his views of the Lord’s Supper. They 
proved the occasion of a conflict with Luther which was never 
settled, but in the meantime more attention was attracted by 
Zwingli’s denunciation of the worship of images and ot the 

Vadian (Joachim von Watt, the reformer of St Gall) presided. 

removed from the churches, and many ceremonies and festivals 
were abolished. When a solemn embassy of rebuke was sent to 
Zurich from a diet held at Lucerne, on the 26th of January 1524, 
the city replied that in matters relating to the Word of God 
and the salvation of souls she would brook no interference. 

the union she began to make preparations for war. 

and Zwingli took on a deeper significance. In March 1525 the 
latter brought out his long Commentary on the True and False 
Religion, in which he goes over all the topics of practical 
theology. Like others of the Reformers he had been led inde¬ 
pendently to preach justification by faith and to declare that 
Jesus Christ was the one and only Mediator between sinful man 
and God; but his construction rested upon what he regarded as 
biblical conceptions of the nature of God and man rather than 
upon such private personal experiences as those which Luther 
had made basal. In this Commentary there appear the mature 
views of Zwingli on the subject of the Elements of the Lord’s 
Supper. He was quite as clear as Luther in repudiating the 
medieval doctrine of transubstantiation, but he declined to 
accept Luther’s teaching that Christ’s words of institution re¬ 
quired the belief that the real flesh and blood of Christ co-exist 
in and with the natural elements. He declared that Luther 
was in a fog, and that Christ had warned His disciples against 
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all such notions, and had proclaimed that by faith alone could 
His presence be received in a feast which He designed to be 
commemorative and symbolical. Efforts to reach agreement 
failed. The landgrave of Ilesse brought the two Reformers 
together in vain at Marburg in October 1529, and the whole 
Protestant movement broke into two camps, with the result that 
the attempt made at Schmalkalden in 1530 to form a compre¬ 
hensive league of defence against all foes of the Reformation 
was frustrated. 

But the close of Zwingli’s life was brought about by trouble 
nearer home. The long-felt strain between opposing cantons 
led at last to civil war. In February 1531 Zwingli himself urged 
the Evangelical Swiss to attack the Five Cantons, and on the 
10th of October there was fought at Kappel a battle, disastrous 
to the Protestant cause and fatal to Its leader. Zwingli, who as 
| chaplain was carrying the banner, was struck to the ground, and 
was later despatched in cold blood. His corpse, after suffering 

* every indignity, was quartered by the public hangman, and 
burnt with dung hy the Romanist soldiers. A great boulder, 

* roughly squared, standing a little way off the road, marks the 
place where Zwingli fell. It is inscribed, “ ‘They may kill the 

I body but not the soul so spoke on this spot Ulrich Zwingli, 
who for truth and the freedom of the Christian Church died a 
hero’s death, Oct. 11, 1531.” 


Zwing 




the medieval Church. Luther 
?r two fundamental doctrines; 

faltered in his trust* in the 


the First Helvetic Confession, compiled in 1536 by a number of his 
disciples. 1 They contain the elements of Reformed as distinguished 
from Lutheran doctrine. As opposed to Luther, Zwingli insisted 
moie firmly on the supreme authority of Scripture, and broke 
more thoroughly and radically wc" 1 - 4l " — 1 L 1 

was content with changes in on 
Zwingli aimed at a reformation 
well as of theology. Zwingli n 

people, and was earnest to show that no class ol men ought to be 
called spiritual simply because they w'ere selected to perform certain 
functions. He thoroughly believed also that it was the duty of 
ail in authority to rule in Christ’s name and to obey His laws 
lie was led from these ideas to think that there should be no 

which ruled the commonwealth. All mf^s and regulations about 
made in Zwingli’s time, and with his consent, by^the councH^of 
was the grounded his ^juarreUwith the Swiss Anabaptists, for the 

modern thought of a free Church in a free state. Like all the 
Reformers, he was strictly Auguatinian in theology, hut he dwelt 
chiefly on the positive side of predestination—the election to salva¬ 
tion—and he insisted upon the salvation of infants and of the 
heathen. His most distinctive doctrine is perhaps his theory 
which involved him and his followers in a long 

dispute with th~ ri *- 

le sacrament of 
.. .... ,acrificc of Chiu., _ 
sacrifice had been made o: 

* , which included in the act of 
of the faithful soul with Christ, 

S ' 1 d f h ‘ h f “ d . "f cT ^ & Th 6 

publication of the Zurich^Consensus (fonsensus^ Ti^vrinus) in 1549 

Zwingli’s most important writings are— Von Erkiesen und Fryheit 
der Spy sen (April 1522); De Canone Missae Epichiresis (September 
1523); Commentanus de Vera et Falsa Religione (1525); Vom 
Touf, vom Wiedertouf, und vom Kindertouf (1525); Ein klare 
Unterrichtung vom Nachtmal Christi (1526); De Frovidentia Dei 
( r 53°); and Christianae Fidei Expositio (1531). For a full bihlio- 
graphy see G. Finsler, Zwingli-Bibliographic (Zurich, 1897). 

Works. —Collected editions, 4 vols. (Zurich, 1545, 1581); by 
M. Schuler and Joh. Schulthess, 8 vols. (Zurich, 1828-42, with 
“ supplementorum fasciculus,” 1861); by E. Egli and G. Finsler 

Lives. —6. My coni us Reformations, 

geschtchie (ed. Hottinger and Voegli, 1838); J. M. Schuler (18x8); R. 
Christoffel (1857, Eng. tr. by J. Cochian, Edinburgh, 1858); j. C. 
Morikbfer, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1867-69); R. StShelin, 2 vols. (Basel, 
1895-97): S. M. Jackson in Heroes of the Reformation (New 
York and London, 1901); Prof. Egli’* articles in Hauck-Herzog’s 
Realencyklopddie fur prol. Theologie u. Kirche, and Zwingliana, 



1 P. Schaff, Creeds of the Evangelical Protestant Churches, p. 211. 



io6 4 ZWOLLE—ZYMOTIC DISEASES 


published twice a year since 1897 at Ztirich. S. M. Jackson’s 1 
book gi\tw a chapter on Zwingli's Theology by Prof. F. H. Foster, 
and lull details of further information on the subject, togethei 
with ,1 list of modern English translations of Zwingli’s woiks. 


ZWOLLE, the capital of the piovince of Overysel, Holland ,' 
on the Zwarte Water, and a junction station 24! m. N.E. of 
H ardency k. Pop. (1905) 23.,773. It is the centre of the whole 
northern hod eastern canal systems, and by means of the short 
canal, the Willemsvaart, which joins the Zwarte Water and the 
Ysel, has regular steamboat communication with Kampen and 
Amsterdam. The Groote Kerk, of St Michael (first half of the 
13th century) occupies the site of an earlier church of which an 
interesting nth-century bas-relief remains. The church con¬ 
tains a richly carved pulpit, the work of Adam Straes van 
Wc.’iborch about 1620, and there is besides some good carving 
and a fine organ (1721). The Roman Catholic church, also 
dedicated to St Michael, dates from the end of the 14th century. 
The modernized town hall was originally built in 1448. Mention 
should also be made of the Sassen Poort, one of the old city 
gates, a gild-house (1571); the provincial government offices, 
containing the archives; and a mu&eum of antiquities and 
natural history. Three miles from Zwolle, 011 a alight eminence 


( called the Agnietenberg, or hill of St Agnes, once stood the 
Augustinian convent in which Thomas a Kempis spent the 
greatest part of his life and died in 1471, Zwolle has a consider¬ 
able trade by river, a large fish market, and the most impor¬ 
tant cattle market in Holland after Rotterdam. The more 
important industries comprise cotton manufactures, iron works, 
boat-building, dyeing and bleaching, tanning, rope-making 

ZYMOTIC DISEASES (Gr. {vjuij, ferment), a term in medicine, 
formerly applied to the class of acute infectious maladies. As 
originally employed by Dr W. Farr, of the British Registrar- 
General’s department, the term included the diseases which were 
“epidemic, endemic and contagious/’ and were regarded as 
owing their origin to the presence of a morbific principle in the 
system, acting in a manner analogous to, although not identical 
with, the process of fermentation. A large number of diseases 
were accordingly included under this designation. The term, 
however, came to be restricted in medical nomenclature to the 
chief fevers and contagious diseases (e.g. typhus and typhoid 
fevers, smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, erysipelas, cholera, 
whooping-cough, diphtheria, &c.). The science of bacteriology 
has displaced the old fermentation theory, and the term has 



